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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  MR  BRYDONE. 


The  authorof  this  work  was  bom  in  the  year  1743,  at  Coldingham, 
in  Berwickshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  the  established 
minister.  Of  his  education  no  particulars  are  known,  except  that 
it  was  a  complete  course  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  that  Mr 
Brydone  added  to  it  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  natural 
science,  particularly  in  the  then  almost  new  department  of  elec- 
tricity. It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  wishes  of  Mr  Brydone 
respecting  a  profession  pointed  to  the  army  ;  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  adopt  another 
career.  Jn  1767,  we  find  him  accepting  the  situation  of  travelling 
tutor  to  Mr  William  Beckford,  of  Somerly  in  Suffolk,  whom  he 
accordingly  accompanied,  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  in 
a  tour  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Having  completed  this  engagement,  he  entered  into  another 
with  Mr  FuUarton ,  afterwards  well  known  to  the  public  as  Colonel 
Fullarton,  of  FuUarton  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  a  gentleman  then 
only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  but  who,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Burns,  became  "  a  foreign  ambassador  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
a  man,  and  a  leader  of  armies  as  soon  as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that 
with  an  eclat  unknown  to  the  usual  minions  of  a  court."  Colonel 
Fullarton  distinguished  himself,  we  believe,  in  the  command  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  in  India,  and  in  a  late  period  of  life  was 
governor  of  Trinidad.  The  poet  just  quoted  makes  honourable 
mention  of  him,  with  a  reference  to  his  connexion  with  Mr 
Brydone,  in  his  "  Vision  : " 

Brydone's  brave  ward  I  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by, 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high. 

And  hero  shone. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  travels  with  Mr  FuUarton  that  he 
wrote  the  letters  constituting  the  present  work,  these  being  ad- 
dressed to  his  former  pupil  Mr  Beckford.  The  series  commences 
at  Naples  in  May  1770,  and,  after  an  excursion  through  Sicily  and 
Malta,  terminates  at  the  same  place  on  the  1st  of  August — the 
journey  having  thus  occupied  two  months  and  a  half.  The  party 
included  a  third  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Glover. 

The  letters  were  published  in  1773,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Tour 
through  Sicily  and  Malta,"*  and  from  the  first  the  work  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  '  These  islands  were  then  nearly 
unknown  to  the  British  public ;  the  singular  physical  phenomena 
presented  by  Mount  jEtna  in  the  one  island,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary society  formed  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  the  other,  were 
calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression :  into  all,  there  was,  in 
Mr  Brydone's  narrative,  a  vivacity  and  playfulness  in  the  highest 
degree  captivating.  The  less  superficial  class  of  readers  found  a 
further  value  in  this  little  work,  in  the  scientific  speculations  in- 
troduced into  it,  particularly  those  respecting  meteorology  and 
electricity.  Some  of  Mr  Brydone's  views  in  the  latter  science 
went  much  beyond»his  age,  and  the  tendency  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  science  has  been  to  justify  the  boldness  with  which 
he  advanced  them. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  Mr  Brydone  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  transactions  he  contri- 
buted some  valuable  papers  on  electricity.  He  also  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  His  literary  and  philosophical  merits  were  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  (December  1779)  acknowledged  by  the  government 


*  In  two  volumes ;   Cadell,  London ;  price  12s.— Ge»W«nan'« 
Magazine /or  May  1773. 


appointment  of  accomptant  and  comptroller-general  of  stamp- 
duties,  which,  we  presume,  was  a  sinecure.  Mr  Brydone  was 
married,  April  4,  1785,  to  Miss  Robertson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
excellent  author  of  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  America. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  elegant  retirement  at  Lennel 
House,  near  Coldstream  in  Berwickshire,  a  modern  mansion 
reared  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  convent.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
often  visited  Mr  Brydone  at  this  place,  takes  occasion  in  "  Mar- 
mion,"  when  alluding  to  the  convent  as  the  resting-place  of  his 
hero  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Flodden,  to  express  his  high 
sense  of  the  agreeable  social  qualifications  of  the  venerable  tra- 
veller : 

Where  LenneVs  convent  closed  their  march. 

There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch  ; 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells— 

Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 

Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 

Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood. 

That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood. 

Here  Mr  Brydone  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  June  19, 1818.  Of 
his  children,  one  is  the  present  Countess  of  Minto,  and  another 
the  wife  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam  of  Barns,  K.C.B. 

The  present  edition  of  Mr  Brydone's  work  has  received  such 
additions  in  the  shape  of  notes  as  seemed  necessary  to  bring  the 
information  forward  to  a  late  date  ;  and,  as  usual  in  this  series  of 
reprints,  all  the  classical  quotations  have  been  translated  into 
English. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

[by  the  author.] 
Had  there  been  any  book  in  our  language  on  the  subject  of  the 
following  letters,  they  never  should  have  seen  the  light  The 
author  wrote  them  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  as  an 
assistance  to  his  memory  ;  and  if  it  will  in  any  degree  apologise 
for  their  imperfections,  he  can  with  truth  declare  that  they  never 
were  intended  for  publication ;  nor,  indeed,  was  that  idea  sug- 
gested to  him  till  long  after  they  were  written.  One  principal 
motive,  he  will  own,  was  the  desire  of  giving  to  the  world,  and 
perhaps  of  transmitting  to  posterity,  a  monument  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

When  Mr  Foster's  translation  of  Baron  Riedesel's  book  first 
appeared,  these  letters  were  already  in- the  press,  and  the  author 
apprehended  an  anticipation  of  his  subject ;  however,  on  perusal, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  two  works  did  not  much 
interfere. 

In  transcribing  them  for  the  press,  he  found  it  necessary  both 
to  retrench  and  to  amplify ;  by  which  the  ease  of  the  epistolary 
style  has  probably  suftered,  and  some  of  the  letters  have  been 
extended  much  beyond  their  original  length. 

He  now  presents  them  to  the  public  with  the  greatest  difii  dence  ; 
hoping  that  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  very  inconve- 
nient circumstances,  little  favourable  to  order  or  precision,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  written  :  but  he  would  not  venture  to 
new-model  them,  apprehending  that  what  they  might  gain  in 
form  and  expression  they  would  probably  lose  in  ease  and  simpli- 
city, and  well  knowing  that  the  original  impressions  are  much 
better  described  at  the  moment  they  are  felt  than  from  the  most 
exact  recollection. 
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TOUR  THROUGH  SICILY  AND  MALTA. 


ITALY—NAPLES. 

Dear  Beckford,  Naples,  May  14,  1770. 

I  REMEMBER  to  havG  heard  you  regret  that  in  all  your 
peregrinations  through  Europe,  you  had  ever  ne- 
glected the  island  of  Sicily,  and  had  spent  much  of 
your  time  in  running  over  the  old  beaten  track,  and  in 
examining  the  threadbare  subjects  of  Italy  and  France, 
when  probably  there  were  a  variety  of  objects  not  less 
interesting,  that  still  lay  buried  in  oblivion  in  that 
celebrated  island.  We  intend  to  profit  from  this  hint 
of  yours.  Fullarton*  has  been  urging  me  to  it  with  all 
that  ardour  which  a  new  prospect  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge ever  inspires  in  him;  and  Glover,  your  old 
acquamtance,  has  promised  to  accompany  us. 

The  Italians  represent  it  as  impossible,  as  there  are 
no  inns  in  the  island,  and' many  of  the  roads  are  over 
dangerous  precipices,  or  through  bogs  and  forests, 
infested  with  the  most  resolute  and  daring  banditti  in 
Europe.  '  However,  all  these  considerations,  formid- 
able as  they  may  appear,  did  not  deter  Mr  Hamilton,! 
his  lady,  and  Lord  Fortrose.J  They  made  this  Expe- 
dition last  summer,  and  retiuned  so  much  delighted 
with  it,  that  they  have  animated  us  with  the  strongest 
desire  of  enjoying  the  same  pleasure. 

Our  first  plan  was  to  go  by  land  to  Kegium,  and 
from  thence  cross  over  to  Messina ;  but  on  making 
exact  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country 
and  method  of  travelling,  we  find  that  the  danger  from 
the  banditti  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  is  so  great,  the 
accommodation  so  wretched,  and  inconveniences  of 
every  kind  so  numerous,  without  any  consideration 
whatever  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale,  that  we 
soon  relinquished  that  scheme,  and  in  spite  of  aU  the 
terrors  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  more  real 
terrors  of  sea-sickness  (the  most  formidable  monster 
of  the  three),  we  have  determined  to  go  by  water ; 
and  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  we  have  already  taken 
our  passage  on  board  an  English  ship,  which  is  ready 
to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind. 

Now,  as  this  little  expedition  has  never  been  consi- 
dered as  any  part  of  the  grand  tour,  and  as  it  will 
probably  present  many  objects  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, not  mentioned  in  any  of  our  books  of  travels,  I 
flatter  myself  that  a  short  account  of  these  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  you,  and  may  in  some  degree  make 
up  for  your  having  neglected  to  visit  them.    You  may 

*  [The  young  gentleman  whose  travelling  preceptor  Mr  Bry- 
done  at  this  time  was.    See  Biographical  Memoir.] 

t  [Afterwards  Sir  William  Hamilton,  K.B.,  ambassador  of  the 
British  government  at  Naples  from  17(>4  to  1800,  and  autlior  of 
several  philosophical  and  archaiological  works.  Sir  William's 
second  marriage  with  an  obscure  female,  who  afterwards  became 
connected  in  a  disgraceful  manner  with  Lord  Nelson,  made 
much  noise.    He  died  in  April  1803,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.] 

X  [Kenneth  Mackenzie,  grandson  of  William  fifth  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth,  who  was  attainted  in  1716.  Mr  Mackenzie  was  elevated 
to  an  Irish  peerage  in  1766  as  Viscount  Fortrose,  to  which  title 
that  of  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  added  in  1771.  He  raised  the  78th 
(Highland)  regiment,  and  died  in  1781.] 


therefore  expect  to  hear  of  me  from  every  town  where 
we  stop ;  and  when  I  meet  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  it  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  We  have  been  waiting  with  impatience 
for  a  fair  wind,  but  at  present  there  is  little  prospect 
of  it.  The  weather  is  exceedingly  rough,  and  not  a 
ship  has  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbour  for  up- 
wards of  three  weeks  past.  This  climate  is  by  no 
means  what  we  expected  to  find  it ;  and  the  serene 
sky  of  Italy,  so  much  boasted  of  by  our  travelled 
gentlemen,  does  not  altogether  deserve  the  great  eulo- 
giums  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  now  the  middle  of  May, 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  had  any  continuance  of  what 
may  be  called  fine  weather.  It  has  indeed  been 
abundantly  warm,  but  seldom  a  day  has  passed  with- 
out sudden  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  which  render 
walking  out  here  to  the  fuU  as  dangerous  to  our  inva- 
lids as  it  is  in  England. 

I  am  persuaded  that  our  physicians  are  under  some 
mistake  with  regard  to  this  climate.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  warmest  in  Italy ;  but  it  is  as  certainly  one 
of  the  most  inconstant,  and,  from  what  we  have  ob- 
served, disagrees  with  the  greater  part  of  our  vale- 
tudinarians, but  more  particularly  with  the  gouty 
people,  who  have  all  found  themselves  better  at  Kome, 
which,  though  much  colder  in  winter,  is  I  beheve  a 
healthier  climate.  Naples,  to  be  sure,  is  more  eligible 
in  siunmer,  as  the  air  is  constantly  refreshed  by  the 
sea-breeze  when  Rome  is  often  scorched  by  the  most 
insupportable  heat.  Last  summer  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer never  rose  higher  at  Naples  than  seventy- 
six  ;  at  Rome  it  was  eighty -nine.  The  difference  is 
often  still  more  considerable.  In  winter  it  is  not  less 
remarkable.  Here  our  greatest  degree  of  cold  was  in 
the  end  of  January  ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  thirty- 
six  ;  at  Rome  it  feU  to  twenty-seven  :  so  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  last 
year  at  Naples  was  only  forty  degrees ;  whereas  at 
Rome  it  was  no  less  than  sixty-two.  Yet  by  all  ac- 
counts their  winter  was  much  more  agreeable  and 
healthy  than  ours,  for  they  had  clear  frosty  weather 
while  we  were  deluged  with  rains,  accompanied  with 
very  high  wind.  The  people  here  assure  us  that  in 
some  seasons  it  has  rained  every  day  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  But  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  Neapo- 
litan climate  is  the  sirocco  or  south-east  wind,  which 
is  very  common  at  this  season.  It  is  infinitely  more 
relaxing,  and  gives  the  vapours  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  than  the  worst  of  our  rainy  Novembers.  It 
has  now  blown  for  these  seven  days  without  inter- 
mission, and  has  indeed  blown  away  all  our  gaiety  and 
spirits ;  and  if  it  continues  much  longer,  I  do  not 
know  what  may  be  the  consequence.  It  gives  a  degree 
of  lassitude  both  to  the  body  and  mind  that  renders 
them  absolutely  incapable  of  performing  their  usual 
functions.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  it  should 
produce  these  effects  on  a  phlegmatic  EngMsh  consti- 
tution, but  we  have  just  now  an  instance  that  all  the 
mercury  of  France  must  sink  under  the  load  of  this 
horrid  leaden  atmosphere.  A  smart  Parisian  marquis 
came  hei-e  about  ten  days  ago ;  he  was  so  full  of  ani- 
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mal  spirits  that  the  people  thought  him  mad.  He 
never  remained  a  moment  in  the  same  place,  but  at 
their  grave  conversations  used  to  skip  from  room  to 
room  with  such  amazing  elasticity  that  the  Italians 
swore  he  had  got  springs  in  his  shoes.  I  met  him 
this  morning  walking  with  the  step  of  a  philosopher, 
a  smelling-bottle  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  vivacity 
extinguished.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter? 
"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ennuied  to  death. 
If  this  execrable  wind  continues,  in  two  hours  more  I 
shall  hang  myself ! " 

The  natives  themselves  do  not  suffer  less  than 
strangers;  and  all  nature  seems  to  languish  dm-ing 
this  abominable  wind.  A  Neapolitan  lover  avoids  his 
mistress  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  time  of  the 
sirocco,  and  the  indolence  it  inspires  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  every  passion.  AH  works  of 
genius  are  laid  aside  during  its  continuance;  and 
when  any  thing  very  flat  or  insipid  is  produced,  the 
strongest  phrase  of  disapprobation  they  can  bestow 
is,  "  Era  scritto  in  tempo  del  sirocco" — that  it  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  sirocco.  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  this  letter;  and  whenever  I  happen  to 
tire  you,  be  kind  enough  to  remember  (pray  do)  that 
it  is  not  me  you  are  to  blame,  but  the  sirocco  wind. 
This  will  put  me  much  at  my  ease,  and  will  save  us  a 
world  of  time  and  apologies. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  some  accoimt  of 
the  cause  of  this  very  singular  quality  of  the  sirocco  ; 
but  the  people  here  seldom  think  of  accounting  for  any 
thing,  and  I  do  not  find,  notwithstanding  its  remark- 
able effects,  that  it  has  ever  yet  been  an  object  of 
inquiry  amongst  them. 

I  have  not  observed  that  the  sirocco  makes  any  re- 
markable change  in  the  barometer.  When  it  first  set 
in,  the  mercury  fell  about  a  line  and  a  half,  and  has 
continued  much  about  the  same  height  ever  since ;  but 
the  thermometer  was  at  forty-three  the  morning  it 
began,  and  rose  almost  immediately  to  sixty-five ;  and 
for  these  two  days  past  it  has  been  at  seventy  and 
seventy -one.  However,  it  is  certainly  not  the  warmth 
of  this  wind  that  renders  it  so  oppressive  to  the  spirits ; 
it  is  rather  the  want  of  that  genial  quality,  which  is  so 
enhvening,  and  Avhich  ever  renders  the  western  breeze 
so  agreeable  :  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air  seems 
to  be  lost,  and  that  active  principle  which  animates  all 
nature  appears  to  be  dead.  This  principle  we  have 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
subtle  electric  fluid  that  the  air  usually  contains; 
and  indeed  we  have  found  that  during  this  wind  it 
appears  to  be  almost  annihilated,  or  at  least  its  acti- 
vity exceedingly  reduced.  Yesterday  and  to-day  we 
have  been  attempting  to  make  some  electrical  experi- 
ments, but  I  never  before  found  the  air  so  imfavour- 
able  for  them. 

Sea-bathing  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  antidote 
against  the  effects  of  the  sirocco ;  and  this  we  certainly 
enjoy  in  great  perfection.  Lord  Fortrose,  who  is  the 
soul  of  our  colony  here,  has  provided  a  large  commo- 
dious boat  for  this  purpose.  We  meet  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  row  about  half  a  mile  out  to  sea, 
where  we  strip  and  plunge  into  the  water ;  were  it  not 
for  this,  we  should  all  have  been  as  bad  as  the  French 
marquis.  My  lord  has  ten  watermen,  who  are  in  reality 
a  sort  of  amphibious  animals,  as  they  live  one-half  of 
the  summer  in  the  sea.  Three  or  four  of  these  gene- 
rally go  in  with  us,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  secure  us 
from  all  accidents.  They  dive  with  ease  to  the  depth 
of  forty,  and  sometimes  of  fifty  feet,  and  bring  up  quan- 
tities of  excellent  sheU-fish,  during  the  summer  months ; 
but  so  great  is  their  devotion,  that  every  time  they  go 
down  they  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  mutter  an 
Ave  Maria,  without  which  they  should  certainly  be 
drowned,  and  were  not  a  little  scandalised  at  us  for 
omitting  this  ceremony.  To  accustom  us  to  swimming 
in  all  circumstances,  my  lord  has  provided  a  suit  of 
clothes,  which  we  wear  by  turns ;  and  from  a  very  short 
practice,  we  have  found  it  almost  as  commodious  to 


swim  vrith  as  without  them ;  we  have  likewise  learned 
to  strip  in  the  water,  and  find  it  no  very  difficult  mat- 
ter :  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  from  being  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  exercise,  that  in  case  of  shipwreck  we 
should  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  those  who  had 
never  practised  it ;  for  it  is  by  the  embarrassment  from 
the  clothes,  and  the  agitation  that  people  are  thrown 
into,  from  finding  themselves  in  a  situation  they  had 
never  experienced  before,  that  so  many  lives  are  lost 
in  the  water. 

After  bathing,  we  have  an  English  breakfast  at  his 
lordship's,  and  after  breakfast  a  delightful  little  con- 
cert, which  lasts  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Barbella,  the 
sweetest  fiddle  in  Italy,  leads  our  little  band.  This 
party,  I  think,  constitutes  one  principal  part  of  the 
pleasure  we  enjoy  at  Naples.  We  have  likewise  some 
very  agreeable  society  amongst  ourselves,  though  we 
cannot  boast  much  of  that  with  the  inhabitants.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  many  good  people  among  them ;  but 
in  general,  there  is  so  very  little  analogy  betwixt  an 
English  and  a  Neapolitan  mind,  that  the  true  social 
harmony,  that  great  sweetener  of  human  life,  can  sel- 
dom be  produced.  In  lieu  of  this  (the  exchange,  you 
will  say,  is  but  a  bad  one),  the  country  round  Naples 
abounds  so  muCh  in  every  thing  that  is  curious,  both 
in  art  and  nature,  and  affords  so  ample  a  field  of  specu- 
lation for  the  naturaUst  and  antiquary,  that  a  person 
of  any  curiosity  may  spend  some  months  here  very 
agreeably,  and  not  without  profit. 

Besides  the  discoveries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
which  of  themselves  afford  a  great  fund  of  entertain- 
ment, the  whole  coast  that  surrounds  this  beautiful 
bay,  particularly  that  near  Puzzoli,  Cuma,  Micenum, 
and  Baia,  is  covered  with  innumerable  monuments  of 
Roman  magnificence.  But,  alas !  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen !  This  delightful  coast,  once  the  garden  of  all 
Italy,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  rich,  the  gay,  and 
luxmious,  is  now  abandoned  to  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  of  mortals.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  on  the 
globe  that  has  undergone  so  thorough  a  change,  or  that 
can  exhibit  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  vanity  of  human 
grandeur.  Those  very  walls  that  once  lodged  a  Caesar, 
a  Lucullus,  an  Anthony,  the  richest  and  most  voluptu- 
ous of  mankind,  are  now  occupied  by  the  very  meanest 
and  most  indigent  wretches  on  earth,  who  are  actually 
starving  for  want  in  those  very  apartments  that  were 
the  scenes  of  the  greatest  luxury.  There,  we  are  told, 
suppers  were  frequently  given  that  cost  £50,000,  and 
some  that  even  amounted  to  double  that  sum. 

The  luxury,  indeed,  of  Baia  was  so  great,  that  it  be- 
came a  proverb,  even  amongst  the  luxurious  Romans 
themselves ;  and  at  Rome,  we  often  find  them  upbraid- 
ing with  effeminacy  and  epicurism  those  who  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  this  scene  of  delights ;  Clodius 
throws  it  in  Cicero's  teeth  more  than  once ;  and  that 
orator's  having  purchased  a  villa  here,  hurt  him  not  a 
little  in  the  opinion  of  the  graver  and  more  austere 
part  of  the  senate.  The  walls  of  these  palaces  still  re- 
main, and  the  poor  peasants,  in  some  places,  have  buUt 
up  their  miserable  huts  within  them ;  but  at  present 
there  is  not  one  gentleman  or  man  of  fashion  residing 
in  any  part  of  this  coimtry ;  the  former  state  of  which, 
compared  with  the  present,  certainly  makes  the  most 
striking  contrast  imaginable.  Yesterday  we  rode  over 
the  greater  part  of  it,  a- shooting  porcupines,  a  new 
species  of  diversion,  which  I  had  never  heard  of  before. 
We  killed  several  of  these  animals  on  the  Monte  Bar- 
baro,  the  place  that  formerly  produced  the  Falernian 
wine,  but  now  a  barren  waste.  I  don't  know  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  this  kind  of  sport.  To  me,  I  own,  its 
novelty  was  its  greatest  merit ;  and  I  would  not  at  any 
time  give  a  day  of  partridge  for  a  month  of  porcupine 
shooting.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  flesh  of  these  animals 
the  most  dehcious  in  the  world,  though  to-day  most  of 
us  have  dined  upon  it.  It  is  extremely  luscious,  and 
soon  palls  upon  the  appetite. 

We  are  now  going  to  lay  in  our  sea  store,  as  there  is 
some  probability  that  we  shall  sail  in  a  day  or  two. — 


THROUGH  SICILY  AND  MALTA. 
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Farewell ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  again  at  Messina,  if 
we  are  not  swallowed  up  by  Charybdis. 


VOYAGE  TO  SICILY. 

On  board  the  Charming  Molly,  off  the 
Island  of  Capri,  May  15. 
We  have  now  begun  our  expedition  with  every  auspi- 
cious omen.  This  morning  the  melancholy  sirocco  left 
us  ;  and  in  place  of  it  we  have  gotten  a  fine  brisk  tra- 
montane (or  north  wind),  which  in  a  few  hours  blew 
away  all  our  vapovu-s,  and  made  us  wonder  how  much 
the  happiness  of  mankind  depends  on  a  blast  of  wind. 
After  eating  a  hearty  dinner  with  many  of  our  friends 
at  Mr  Walter's,  and  drinking  plentifully  of  his  excel- 
lent Burgundy,  we  took  leave  in  the  highest  spirits. 
Had  the  sirocco  blown  as  yesterday,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  been  in  tears ;  and  not  one  of  us  would  have 
suspected  that  we  were  crying  only  because  the  wind 
was  in  the  south.  We  are  not  apt  to  suppose  it ;  but 
probably  a  great  part  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  de- 
pend upon  such  trivial  causes,  though  always  ascribed 
to  something  else;  few  people  being  willing  to  own 
themselves  like  a  weathercock,  affected  by  every  blast. 
Indeed,  we  should  have  naturally  imputed  it  to  the 
grief  of  parting  with  that  excellent  family  whom  you 
know  so  well,  which  no  person  could  ever  leave  with- 
out regret,  or  see  without  pleasm-e  ;  but  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  soon  meeting  again  (probably  better  quali- 
fied to  amuse  and  entertain  them)  absorbed  all  melan- 
choly thoughts,  and  even  added  to  that  alacrity  which 
the  deUghtful  tour  before  us  had  already  inspired. 

We  sailed  at  five ;  and,  after  firing  our  farewell 
signals  to  our  friends  on  shore  (whom  we  discovered 
with  our  glasses  at  some  miles'  distance),  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
surroimded  by  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
world.  It  fell  calm  for  an  hour,  on  purpose  to  give 
us  time  to  contemplate  all  its  beauties. 

The  bay  is  of  a  circular  figiu-e,  in  most  places  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  diameter ;  so  that,  including 
all  its  breaks  and  inequaUties,  the  circumference  is 
considerably  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  whole  of 
this  space  is  so  wonderfully,  diversified  by  aU  the 
riches  both  of  art  and  nature,  that  there  is  scarce  an 
object  wanting  to  render  the  scene  complete ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  view  is  more  pleasing  from 
the  singularity  of  many  of  these  objects,  or  from  the 
incredible  variety  of  the  whole.  You  see  an  amazing 
mixture  of  the  ancient  and  modern ;  some  rising  to 
fame,  and  some  sinking  to  ruin.  Palaces  reared  over 
the  tops  of  other  palaces,  and  ancient  magnificence 
trampled  under  foot  by  modern  folly.  Mountains  and 
islands  that  were  celebrated  for  their  fertility  changed 
into  barren  wastes,  and  barren  wastes  into  fertile 
fields  and  rich  vineyards.  Mountains  sunk  into  plains, 
and  plains  swelled  into  mountains.  Lakes  drunk  up 
by  volcanoes,  and  extinguished  volcanoes  turned  into 
lakes.  The  earth  stiU  smoking  in  many  places,  and 
in  others  throwing  out  flame.  In  short,  nature  seems 
to  have  formed  this  coast  in  her  most  capricious  mood, 
for  every  object  is  a  lusus  natures.  She  never  seems 
to  have  gone  seriously  to  work,  but  to  have  devoted 
this  spot  to  the  most  unlimited  indulgence  of  caprice 
and  frolic. 

The  bay  is  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
island  of  Capri,  so  famous  for  the  abode  of  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  so  infamous  for  that  of  Tiberius.  A 
little  to  the  west  lie  those  of  Ischia,  Prosida,  and 
Nisida;  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Micseum,  where 
JEneas  landed ;  the  classic  fields  of  Baia,  Cuma,  and 
Puzzoli,  with  all  the  variety  of  scenery  that  formed 
both  the  Tartarus  and  Elysium  of  the  ancients ;  the 
Camphi  Phlegrei,  or  burning  plains,  where  Jupiter 
overcame  the  giants ;  the  Monte  Novo,  formed  of  late 
years  by  the  fii'e;  the  Monte  Barbaro;  the  picturesque 


city  of  Puzzoli,  with  the  Solfaterra  smoking  above  it; 
the  beautiful  promontory  of  Pausillippe,  exhibiting 
the  finest  scenery  that  can  be  imagined;  the  great 
and  opulent  city  of  Naples,  with  its  three  castles,  its 
harbour  fu}l  of  ships  from  every  nation,  its  palaces, 
churches,  and  convents  innumerable  ;  the  rich  coun- 
try from  thence  to  Portici,  covered  with  noble  houses 
and  gardens,  and  appearing  only  a  continuation  of  the 
city ;  the  palace  of  the  king,  with  many  others  sur- 
rounding it,  all  built  over  the  roofs  of  those  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  buried  near  100  feet  by  the  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius ;  the  black  fields  of  lava  that  have  run  from 
that  mountain,  intermixed  with  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards ;  Vesuvius  itself,  in  the  background  of 
the  scene,  discharging  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke,  and 
forming  a  broad  track  in  the  air  over  our  heads,  ex- 
tending, without  being  broken  or  dissipated,  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  horizon ;  a  variety  of  beautiful 
towns  and  villages  round  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
thoughtless  of  the  impending  ruin  that  daily  threatens 
them.  Some  of  these  are  reared  over  the  very  roofs 
of  Pompeii  and  Stabia,  where  Pliny  perished ;  and 
with  their  foundations  have  pierced  through  the 
sacred  abodes  of  the  ancient  Romans,  thousands  of 
whom  lie  buried  here,  the  victims  of  this  inexorable 
mountain.  Next  follows  the  extensive  and  roman- 
tic coast  of  Castello  Mare,  Son-entum,  and  Mola,  di- 
versified with  every  picturesque  object  in  nature.  It 
was  the  study  of  this  wild  and  beautiful  country  that 
formed  our  greatest  landscape  painters.  This  was  the 
school  of  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  last,  who  composed  many  of  his  most  cele- 
brated pieces  from  the  bold  craggy  rocks  that  sur- 
round this  coast ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  from  the  daUy 
contemplation  of  these  romantic  objects  that  they 
stored  their  minds  with  that  variety  of  ideas  they 
have  commtmicated  to  the  world  with  such  elegance 
in  their  works. 

Now,  should  I  tell  you  that  this  extensive  coast, 
this  prodigious  variety  of  mountains,  valleys,  promon- 
tories, and  islands,  covered  with  an  everlasting  ver- 
dm-e,  and  loaded  with  the  richest  fruits,  is  all  the 
produce  of  subterraneous  fire,  it  would  require,  I  am 
afraid,  too  great  a  stretch  of  faith  to  believe  me ;  3'^et 
the  fact  is  certain,  and  can  only  be  doubted  by  those 
who  have  wanted  time  or  curiosity  to  examine  it.  It 
is  strange,  you  will  say,  that  natm-e  should  make  use 
of  the  same  agent  to  create  as  to  destroy ;  and  that 
what  has  only  been  looked  upon  as  the  consumer  of 
countries,  is  in  fact  the  very  power  that  produces 
them.  Indeed,  this  part  of  our  earth  seems  already  to 
have  undergone  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
whole  of  it ;  but,  hke  the  phoenix,  has  arisen  again 
from  its  own  ashes,  in  much  greater  beauty  and 
splendour  than  before  it  was  consumed.  The  traces 
of  these  dreadful  conflagrations  are  still  conspicuous 
in  every  corner ;  they  have  been  violent  in  their  ope- 
rations, but  in  the.end  have  proved  salutary  in  their 
effects.  The  fire  in  many  places  is  not  extinguished, 
but  Vesuvius  is  now  the  only  spot  where  it  rages 
with  any  degree  of  activity. 

Mr  Hamilton,  our  minister  here,  who  is  no  less  dis- 
tinguished in  the  learned  than  in  the  polite  world,  has 
lately  examined  it  with  a  truly  philosophic  eye,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  aU  his  observations ;  however,  at 
present  I  only  sit  down  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
prospect  of  this  singular  country,  and  not  to  write  its 
natural  history,  which  would  lead  me  into  too  vast  a 
field.  I  shall  reserve  that  curious  subject  till  otir 
return,  when  I  shall  have  more  leisure  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  it.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  would  at 
least  suspend  your  judgment  for  the  present,  and  do 
not  condemn  me  before  I  am  heard. ' 

After  contemplating  this  dehghtful  prospect  till 
stmset,  the  wind  sprang  up  again,  and  we  have  now 
almost  reached  Capri,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Naples, 
We  have  just  spoken  with  an  English  ship.  They  teU. 
us  that  the  Marquis  of  Carmaxthen,  Lord  Fortrose, 


BRYDONE'S  TOUR 


and  Mr  Hamilton,  observing  the  calm,  took  a  boat  to 
make  us  a  visit ;  but  unfortunately  mistaking  their 
vessel  for  ours,  we  have  had  the  mortification  to  miss 
them. 

The  night  is  very  dark,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
ilaming  at  a  dreadful  rate ;  we  can  observe  the  red- 
hot  stones  thrown  to  a  vast  height  in  the  air,  and, 
after  their  fall,  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Our  ship  is  going  so  smooth,  that  we  are  scarce 
sensible  of  the  motion ;  and  if  this  wind  continue, 
before  to-morrow  night  we  shall  be  in  sight  of  Sicily. 
Adieu.  The  captain  is  making  a  bowl  of  grog,  and 
promises  us  a  happy  voyage. 

l&th. — AU  wrong;  sick  to  death;  execrable  sirocco 
wind,  and  directly  contrary ;  vile  heaving  waves.  A 
plague  of  all  sea  voyages ;  that  author  was  surely 
right,  who  said  that  "  land  voyages"  were  much  to  be 
preferred. 

nth,  in  the  morning. — For  these  twenty-four  hours 
past  we  have  been  groaning  to  one  another  from  our 
beds  ;  execrating  the  waves,  and  wishing  that  we  had 
rather  been  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  banditti  of  Cala- 
bria. "We  are  now  beginning  to  change  our  tune.  The 
sirocco  is  gone,  and  the  wind  is  considerably  fallen ; 
however,  we  are  still  three  woful  figures.  Our  ser- 
vants, too,  are  as  sick  and  as  helpless  as  we.  The  cap- 
tain says  that  Philip,  our  Sicilian  man,  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  and  has  been  praying  to  St  Januarius 
with  all  his  might.  He  now  thinks  he  has  heard  him, 
and  imputes  the  change  of  the  weather  entirely  to  his 
interest  with  his  saint. 

1 7  th,  three  o^ clock. — Weather  pleasant  and  favourable. 
A  fine  breeze  since  ten ;  have  just  come  in  sight  of 
Strombolo.  Our  pilot  says  it  is  near  twenty  leagues 
off.  We  have  likewise  a  few  of  the  mountains  of  Cala- 
bria, but  at  a  very  great  distance.  Ship  steady ;  and 
sea-sickness  almost  gone. 

Eleven  at  night. — The  weather  is  now  fine,  and  we 
are  all  well.  After  spying  Strombolo,  by  degrees  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  Lipari  islands,  and 
part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  These  islands  are  very 
picturesque,  and  several  of  them  still  emit  smoke, 
particularly  Volcano  and  Volcanello ;  but  none  of  them, 
for  some  ages  past,  except  Strombolo,  have  made  any 
eruptions  of  fire.  We  are  just  now  lying  within  three 
miles  of  that  curious  island,  and  can  see  its  operations 
distinctly.  It  appears  to  be  a  volcano  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent nature  from  Vesuvius,  the  explosions  of  which 
succeed  one  another  with  some  degree  of  regularity, 
and  have  no  great  variety  of  duration.  Now,  I  have 
been  observing  Strombolo  ever  since  it  fell  dark,  with 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  but  not  without  some  degree 
of  perplexity,  as  I  cannot  account  for  its  variety.  Some- 
times its  explosions  resemble  those  of  Vesuvius,  and 
the  light  seems  only  to  be  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  fiery  stones  thrown  into  the  air ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  have  fallen  down,  it  appears  to  be  extinguished, 
tiU  another  explosion  causes  a  fresh  illumination ;  this 
I  have  always  observed  to  be  the  case  with  Vesuvius, 
except  when  the  lava  has  risen  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  continued  without  variety  to  illuminate 
the  air  around  it.  The  light  from  Strombolo  evidently 
depends  on  some  other  cause.  Sometimes  a  clear  red 
flame  issues  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  and 
continues  to  blaze  without  interruption  for  near  the 
space  of  half  an  hour.  The  fire  is  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  explosions  of  stones,  and  is  evidently  pro- 
duced from  a  different  cause.  It  would  seem  as  if 
some  inflammable  substance  were  suddenly  kindled  up 
in  the  bowels  of  the  moimtain.  It  is  attended  with  no 
noise  or  explosion  that  we  are  sensible  of  It  has  now 
ftillen  calm,  and  we  shall  probably  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  this  volcano  more  minutely  to- 
morrow. We  were  told  at  Naples  that  it  had  lately 
made  a  violent  eruption,  and  had  begun  to  form  a  new 
island  at  some  little  distance  from  the  old;  which 
piece  of  inteUigence  was  one  of  our  great  inducements 
to  this  expedition.  We  think  we  have  discovered  this 


island,  as  we  have  observed  several  times  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  flame  arising  out  of  the  sea,  a  little  to 
the  south-west  of  Strombolo,  and  suppose  it  must 
have  issued  from  this  new  island ;  but  it  is  possible 
this  light  may  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  island 
of  Strombolo  itself    We  shall  see  to-morrow. 

\mh. — We  are  stiU  off"  Strombolo,  but  unfortunately 
at  present  it  intercepts  the  view  of  that  spot  from 
whence  we  observed  the  flame  to  arise,  and  Ave  can  see 
no  appearance  of  any  new  island,  nor  indeed  of  any 
lava  that  has  of  late  sprung  from  the  old  one.  We 
have  a  distinct  view  of  the  crater  of  Strombolo,  which 
seems  to  be  different  from  Vesuvius,  and  all  the  old 
volcanoes  that  surround  Naples.  Of  these,  the  craters 
are  without  exception  in  the  centre,  and  form  the 
highest  part  of  the  mountain.  That  of  Strombolo  is 
on  its  side,  and  not  within  200  yards  of  its  summit. 
From  the  crater  to  the  sea,  the  island  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  same  sort  of  ashes  and  burnt  matter  as 
the  conical  part  of  Vesuvius ;  and  the  quantity  of  this 
matter  is  perpetually  increasing,  from  the  uninter- 
rupted discharge  from  the  mountain ;  for  of  all  the 
volcanoes  we  read  of,  Strombolo  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  burns  without  ceasing.  Etna  and  Vesuvius 
often  lie  quiet  for  many  months,  even  years,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  fire,  but  Strombolo  is  ever  at 
work,  and  for  ages  past  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
great  lighthouse  of  these  seas. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  such  a  constant  and  im- 
mense fire  is  maintained,  for  thousands  of  years,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean !  That  of  the  other  Lipari  islands 
seems  now  almost  extinct,  and  the  force  of  the  whole 
to  be  concentered  in  Strombolo,  which  acts  as  one 
great  vent  to  them  aU.  We  still  observe  Volcano  and 
Volcanello  throwing  out  volumes  of  smoke,  but  during 
the  whole  night  we  could  not  perceive  the  least  spark 
of  fire  from  either  of  them. 

It  is  probable  that  Strombolo,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  these  islands,  is  originally  the  work  of  subterraneous 
fire.  The  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  in  a 
manner  demonstrates  this ;  and  many  of  the  Sicilian 
authors  confirm  it.  There  are  now  eleven  of  them  in 
all,  and  none  of  the  ancients  mention  more  than  seven. 
Fazello,  one  of  the  best  Sicilian  authors,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  production  of  Volcano,  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  these  islands.  He  says  it  hap- 
pened in  the  early  time  of  the  republic,  and  is  recorded 
by  Eusebius,  Pliny,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  even  in 
his  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
stiU  discharged  quantities  of  fire  and  of  pumice-stones ; 
but  that  in  the  preceding  century,  in  the  year  1444,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  there  had  been  a  very  great  erup- 
tion of  this  island,  which  shook  aU  Sicily,  and  alarmed 
the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  as  Naples.  He  says  the  sea 
boiled  all  around  the  island,  and  rocks  of  a  vast  size 
were  discharged  from  the  crater ;  that  fire  and  smoke 
in  many  places  pierced  through  the  waves,  and  that  the 
navigation  amongst  these  islands  was  totally  changed, 
rocks  appearing  where  it  was  formerly  deep  water ; 
and  many  of  the  straits  and  shallows  were  entirely  filled 
up.  He  observes,  that  Aristotle,  in  his  book  on  meteors, 
takes  notice  of  a  very  early  eruption  of  this  island,  by 
which  not  only  the  coast  of  Sicily,  but  hkewise  many 
cities  in  Italy,  were  covered  with  ashes.  It  has  probably 
been  that  very  eruption  which  formed  the  island.  He 
describes  Strombolo  to  have  been,  in  his  time,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  at  this  day,  only  that  it  then  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  cotton,  which  is  not  now 
the  case.  The  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  be  barren. 
On  the  north  side  there  are  a  few  vmeyards,  but  they 
are  very  meagre ;  opposite  to  these,  there  is  a  rock 
at  some  distance  from  land ;  it  seems  to  be  entirely  of 
lava,  and  is  not  less  than  fiJFty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
water. 

The  whole  island  of  Strombolo  is  a  mountain  that 
rises  suddenly  from  the  sea ;  it  is  about  ten  miles  roimd, 
and  is  not  of  the  exact  conical  form  supposed  common 
to  aU  volcanoes.   We  were  determined  to  have  landed 


THROUGH  SICILY  AND  MALTA. 


on  the  island,  and  to  have  attempted  to  examine  the 
volcano;  but  oiir  Sicilian  pilot  assures  us  that  the 
crater  is  not  only  inaccessible  (which  indeed  I  owai  it 
appears  to  be),  but  that  we  shall  likewise  be  obliged  to 
perform  a  quarantine  of  forty-eight  hours  at  Messina ; 
and  that,  besides,  we  should  run  a  great  risk  of  being 
attacked  by  the  natives,  who  are  little  better  than 
savages,  and  always  on  the  alarm  against  the  Turks. 
On  weighing  these  reasons,  and  putting  the  question, 
it  was  carried  to  proceed  on  our  voyage. 

I  own  it  is  with  much  regret  that  I  leave  this  curious 
island  without  being  better  acquainted  with  it.  I  have 
been  looking  with  a  good  glass  aU  round,  but  can  see 
no  marks  of  the  eruption  we  heard  so  much  of  at  Naples ; 
indeed,  the  south-west  part,  where  we  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  fire,  is  still  hid  from  us  by  the  interposition  of 
the  island,  and  if  there  has  been  an  eruption,  it  was 
certainly  on  that  side :  it  is  probable  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  learn  whether  there  has  been  one  or  not, 
or  at  least  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  any  of  the 
particulars  relating  to  it ;  for  events  of  that  kind  do 
not  make  such  a  noise  in  this  ignorant  and  indolent 
country,  as  the  blowing  of  an  aloe  or  a  gooseberry 
bush  at  Christmas  does  in  England.  Strombolo  rises 
to  a  great  height,  our  pilot  says  higher  than  Vesuvius ; 
but  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Both  the  captain  and  he 
agree,  that  in  clear  weather  it  is  discoverable  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  leagues,  and  that  at  night 
its  flames  are  to  be  seen  much  farther ;  so  that  its 
visible  horizon  cannot  be  less  than  500  miles,  -which 
will  require  a  very  considerable  elevation. 

The  revenue  these  islands  bring  to  the  King  of  Naples 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  They  produce  great 
quantities  of  alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  cinnabar,  and  most 
sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  raisins,  currants,  and  figs, 
in  great  perfection  ;  some  of  their  wines  are  likewise 
much  esteemed,  particularly  the  Malvasia,  well  known 
all  over  Europe. 

The  island  of  Lipari,  from  which  aU  the  rest  take 
their  name,  is  by  much  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most 
fertile.  By  the  description  of  Aristotle,  it  appears  that 
it  was  in  his  time  what  Strombolo  is  in  ours,  considered 
by  sailors  as  a  lighthouse,  as  its  fires  were  never  extin- 
guished. It  has  not  suffered  from  subterraneous  fires 
for  many  ages  past,  though  it  every  where  bears  the 
marks  of  its  former  state.  This  is  the  island  supposed 
by  Virgil,  who  is  one  of  our  travelling  companions,  to 
be  the  habitation  of  iEolus,  but  indeed  all  of  them 
were  formerly  called  iEolian.  As  they  were  full  of 
vast  caverns,  roaring  with  internal  fires,  the  poets 
feigned  that  iEolus  kept  the  winds  prisoners  here, 
and  let  them  out  at  his  pleasure.  This  allegorical 
fiction  is  of  great  use  both  to  Virgil  and  Homer,  when 
they  want  to  make  a  storm,  and  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  their  machinery.  A  goddess  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  a  flight  to  the  Lipari  islands,  and 
iEolus,  who  was  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  has  always 
a  storm  ready  at  her  command. 

Homer,  indeed,  departing  sadly  from  his  usual  dig- 
nity, supposes  that  iEolus  kept  the  winds  here,  each 
tied  up  in  their  respective  bags  ;  and  when  any  parti- 
cular wind  was  demanded,  he  made  them  a  present  of 
a  bagful  of  it,  to  use  at  discretion.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient historians  (Diodorus,  I  think)  says  that  this  fable 
took  its  rise  from  a  wise  king  named  ^olus,  who,  from 
observing  the  smoke  of  these  burning  islands,  and  other 
phenomena  attending  them,  had  learned  to  foretell  the 
weather ;  and  from  thence  was  said  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  winds. 

The  forge  of  Vtdcan,  too,  has  been  supposed  by  the 
poets  to  be  placed  in  Hiera,  one  of  these  islands.*  VirgU 

*  Amid  the  Hesperian  and  Sicilian  flood, 
All  black  with  smoke,  a  rocky  island  stood — 
The  dark  Vulcanian  land,  the  region  of  the  god. 
Here  the  grim  Cyclops  ply  in  vaults  profound, 
The  huge  iEolian  forge  that  thimders  round : 
Th'  eternal  anvils  ring  the  dimgeon  o'er ; 
From  side  to  side  the  fiery  caverns  roar— &c. 


sends  him  here  to  make  the  celestial  armour  for  ^neas, 
and  gives  a  noble  description  of  this  gloomy  habita- 
tion, where  he  found  the  Cyclops  busy  forging  a  thun- 
derbolt for  Jupiter,  the  account  of  which  is  very  sin- 
gular.* This  island  is  now  called  Volcano,  the  same 
that  is  recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  fire  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  So  that  Virgil  commits  here  a 
very  great  anachronism,  in  sending  Vulcan  to  a  place 
which  at  that  time  did  not  exist,  nor  for  many  ages 
after.  But  this  bold  poetical  license  he  amply  repays 
us  for  by  the  fine  description  he  gives  of  it.  These 
islands,  he  says,  were  called  Volcanian  as  well  as 
^olian: 

Volcani  domus,  et  Volcania  nomine  tellus. 
[Vulcan's  the  land,  from  him  Vulcanian  named.] 

So  that  the  change  of  the  name  from  Hiera  to  Volcano 
was  a  very  natural  one.  This  is  the  island  that  Pliny 
calls  Terasia ;  and  both  Strabo  and  he  gave  an  account 
of  its  productions. 

I9th. — Found  ourselves  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  is  low  but  finely  variegated. 
The  opposite  coast  of  Calabria  is  very  high,  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  the  finest  verdure.  It 
was  almost  a  dead  calm,  our  ship  scarce  moving  half 
a  mile  in  an  hour,  so  that  we  had  time  to  get  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  famous  rock  of  ScyUa,  on  the  Cala- 
brian  side.  Cape  Pylorus  on  the  Sicilian,  and  the  cele- 
brated Straits  of  the  Faro  that  run  between  them. 
Whilst  we  were  still  some  miles  distant  from  the  entry 
of  the  straits,  we  heard  the  roaring  of  the  current, 
like  the  noise  of  some  large  impetuous  river  confined 
between  narrow  banks.  This  increased  in  proportion 
as  we  advanced,  till  we  saw  the  water  in  many  places 
raised  to  a  considerable  height,  and  forming  large 
eddies,  or  whirlpools.  The  sea  in  every  other  place 
was  as  smooth  as  glass.  Our  old  pilot  told  us  that  he 
had  often  seen  ships  caught  in  these  eddies,  and  whirled 
about  with  great  rapidity,  without  obeying  the  helm 
in  the  smallest  degree.  When  the  weather  is  calm, 
there  is  little  danger ;  but  when  the  waves  meet  with 
this  violent  current,  it  makes  a  dreadful  sea.  He  says 
that  there  were  five  ships  wrecked  in  this  spot  last 
winter.  We  observed  that  the  current  set  exactly 
for  the  rock  of  ScyUa,  and  would  infallibly  have  car- 
ried any  thing  thrown  into  it  against  that  point ;  so 
that  it  was  not  without  reason  the  ancients  have  painted 
it  as  an  object  of  such  terror.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  entry  of  the  Faro,  and  forms  a  small  promontory, 
which  runs  a  little  out  to  sea,  and  meets  the  whole 
force  of  the  waters,  as  they  come  out  of  tlie  narrowest 
part  of  the  straits.  The  head  of  this  promontory  is 
the  famous  Scylla.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  does  noc 
altogether  come  up  to  the  formidable  description  that 
Homer  gives  of  it ;  the  reading  of  which  (like  that 
of  Shakspeare's  CUff)  almost  makes  one's  head  giddy. 
Neither  is  the  passage  so  wondrous  narrow  and  difB- 
cult  as  he  makes  it.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
breadth  of  it  is  greatly  increased  since  his  time  by  the 
violent  impetuosity  of  the  current.  And  this  violence, 
too,  must  have  always  diminished  in  proportion  as  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  increased.  s 

Our  pilot  says  there  are  many  small  rocks  that  show 
their  heads  near  the  base  of  the  large  ones.  These  are 
probably  the  dogs  that  are  described  as  howling  round 
the  monster  ScyUa.  There  are  hkewise  many  caverns 
that  add  greatly  to  the  noise  of  the  water,  and  tend 
still  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  rock  is 
near  200  feet  high.  There  is  a  kind  of  castle  or  fort 
built  on  its  summit,  and  the  town  of  Scylla  or  Sciglio, 
contaming  300  or  400  inhabitants,  stands  on  its  south 
side,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Calabrese  family. 

*  Beneath  their  hands,  tremendous  to  sur\'ey  ! 
Half  rough,  half  formed,  the  ilreadful  engine  laj'. 
Three  points  of  rain,  three  forks  of  hail  conspire. 
Three  anned  with  wind,  and  three  were  barb'd  with  &'e ; 
The  mass  they  temper'd  thick  with  livid  rays. 
Fear,  wrath,  and  terror,  and  the  lightning's  blaze.— Pitt. 
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As  the  current  was  directly  against  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  lie-to  for  some  hours  till  it  turned.  The 
motion  of  the  water  ceased  for  some  time,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  it  began  in  the  opposite  direction,  though  not 
with  such  violence.  We  lay  just  opposite  to  Cape 
Pylorus,  where  the  lighthouse  is  now  buUt.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  thus  named  by  Hannibal,  in  recompense 
to  Pelorus  his  pilot,  for  having  put  him  to  death  on 
this  spot,  on  a  false  suspicion  of  his  wanting  to  betray 
him ;  for  seeing  himself  landlocked  on  all  sides,  he 
thought  there  was  no  escaping,  and  that  Pelorus  had 
been  bribed  to  deliver  him  up ;  but  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered the  straits,  he  repented  of  his  rashness,  and 
some  years  afterwards  erected  a  statue  here,  in  atone- 
ment to  the  manes  of  Pelorus.  Pomponius  Mela  tells 
this  story,  from  whence  he  draws  two  very  wise  infe- 
rences :  that  Hannibal  must  have  been  extremely  pas- 
sionate, and  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  geography. 
Others  deny  this  authority,  and  say  it  was  named  Pe- 
lorus from  Ulysses'  pilot,  who  was  drowned  near  to 
this  place ;  but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  foundation  for 
this  conjecture,  for  Ulysses'  whole  crew  were  drowned 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  himself  was  driven  through 
these  straits  mounted  on  the  broken  mast  of  his 
ship.  It  is,  like  most  disputes  among  antiquaries,  a 
matter  of  mighty  little  consequence,  and  I  leave  you 
at  full  liberty  to  choose  which  of  the  two  accounts  you 
please. 

From  hence  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
pretty  large  portion  of  Calabria,  which  formerly  con- 
stituted a  considerable  part  of  that  celebrated  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Great  Greece,  and  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire.  These  beau- 
tiful hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood  to  the  very  summit,  and  appear  pretty 
much  in  the  same  state  as  some  of  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica that  are  just  beginning  to  be  cultivated.-  Some 
little  spots  where  the  woods  are  cleared  away,  just 
serve  to  show  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
what  this  country  might  soon  be  brought  to,  were 
industry  and  population  encouraged ;  but  it  still  re- 
mains a  good  deal  in  the  same  situation  as  when  the 
barbarous  nations  left  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  their  tyranny  or  that  of  Spain  has  been 
the  most  oppressive.  After  the  invasion  of  those  na- 
tions, and  during  the  time  of  the  dark  and  barbarous 
ages,  this  country  (like  many  others),  from  the  highest 
state  of  culture  and  civihsation,  became  a  wild  and 
barren  wilderness,  overgrown  with  thickets  and  fo- 
rests ;  and,  indeed,  since  the  revival  of  arts  and  agri- 
culture, perhaps  of  all  Europe  this  is  the  country 'that 
has  profited  the  least — retaining  still,  both  in  the 
wildness  of  its  fields  and  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants, 
more  of  the  Gothic  barbarity  than  is  to  be  met  with 
any  where  else.  Some  of  these  forests  are  of  a  vast 
extent,  and  absolutely  impenetrable,  and  no  doubt 
conceal  in  their  thickets  many  valuable  monuments 
of  ancient  magnificence.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  have 
a  very  recent  proof  in  the  discovery  of  Psestum,  a 
Grecian  city,  that  had  not  been  heard  of  for  many 
ages  ;  till  of  late  some  of  its  lofty  temples  were  seen 
peeping  over  the  tops  of  the  woods,  upbraiding  man- 
kind for  their  shameful  neglect,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  bring  it  once  more  to  light.  Accordingly,  curiosity, 
and  the  hopes  of  gain,  a  still  more  powerful  motive, 
soon  opened  a  passage,  and  exposed  to  view  these 
valuable  and  respectable  relics.  But  here  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  give  you  an  accoimt  of  them ;  I  shall 
reserve  that  till  my  retm-n. 

As  soon  as  our  ship  entered  the  current,  we  were 
carried  along  with  great  velocity  towards  Messina, 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  the  entry  of  the  straits.* 
However,  as  the  passage  widens  in  proportion  as  you 
advance,  the  current  of  consequence  becomes  less  ra- 

*  [These  straits,  it  is  said,  were  for  the  first  time  passed  by  a 
modern  fleet,  when  Nelson,  after  visiting  Naples,  advanced  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Bonaparte,  in  1798.] 


pid.  At  Messina,  it  is  four  miles  broad.  At  the  moutll 
of  the  straits,  betwixt  the  promontories  of  Pelorus  in 
Sicily  and  the  Coda  de  Volpe  (or  the  Fox's  Tail)  in 
Calabria,  it  appears  scarcely  to  be  a  mile.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Sicily  was  formerly 
joined  to  the  continent  in  this  spot,  and  that  the  sepa- 
ration must  have  been  made  by  some  violent  convul- 
sion of  the  earth.  If  this  is  true,  which  indeed  does 
not  appear  improbable,  it  must  have  happened  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  historians,  as  none  of  them,  at 
least  that  I  have  seen,  pretend  any  thing  but  conjec- 
ture for  the  foundation  of  their  opinion.*  Indeed, 
Claudian  (were  credit  to  be  given  to  poets)  says  posi- 
tively, 

Trinacria  quondam  Italia  pars  una  fuit. 
[Trinacria  (Sicily)  was  once  a  part  of  Italy.] 
And  Virgil,  too,  in  thia  third  .^neid,  teUs  the  same 
story : 

Hsx  loca  vi  quondam,  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina,  &c. 

[The  Italian  shore, 
And  fair  Sicilia's  coast,  were  one,  before 
An  earthquake  caused  the  flaw.— Dryciew'*  Virgil.^ 

Pliny,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  many  others,  both  his- 
torians and  philosophers,  are  of  the  same  sentiments, 
and  pretend  that  the  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  strait  perfectly  correspond ;  like  the  white  rocks 
near  Dover  and  Boulogne,  which  have  given  rise  to 
an  opinion  of  the  same  kind.  However,  the  similarity 
in  that  case  is  much  more  striking,  to  the  eye  at  least, 
than  in  this. 

The  approach  to  Messina  is  the  finest  that  can  be 
imagined ;  it  is  not  so  grand  as  that  of  Naples,  but  it 
is  much  more  beautiful,  and  the  quay  exceeds  any 
thing  I  have  ever  yet  seen,  even  in  Holland.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  surroimded  by 
a  range  of  magnificent  buildings,  four  storeys  high, 
and  exactly  uniform,  for  the  space  of  an  Italian  milcf 

*  [Sicily,  anciently  called  Trinacria,  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  180  miles  in  length 
by  130  in  breadth,  and  containing,  according  to  a  late  census, 
1,787,771  inhabitants.  The  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by 
hill  and  vale,  is  fertile,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  climate ;  but 
owing  to  the  rudeness,  indolence,  and  licentiousness  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  want  of  an  enlightened  government,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  aU  the  social  institutions  which  favour 
industry,  the  island  has  a  very  humble  place  in  the  commerce 
of  Europe.  It  is,  nevertheless,  considered  as  improving.  The 
exports,  which  consist  of  com,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  sulphur,  silk, 
&c.,  and  the  imports,  which  are  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles, 
respectively  amount  only  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  British 
money.  The  Greek  colonies  of  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  Mes- 
sina, particularly  the  first,  cast  a  great  lustre  on  ancient  Sicilian 
history,  on  account  of  their  flourishing  commerce,  their  advance 
in  the  arts,  and  their  military  achievements.  After  passing 
through  the  hands  of  many  masters,  the  island  was  conquered, 
or  rather  regained,  by  Spain,  in  1733.  In  1759,  it  was,  in  union 
with  Naples,  placed  under  the  government  of  Ferdinand,  third 
son  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  the  title  of  the  imited  states  being 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Ferdinand  II.,  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  I. ,  is  the  present  monarch ,  and  the  affairs  of  Sicily  are 
now  administered  by  ft  council  of  eight,  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  who  remain  constantly  at  his  residence ;  the  affairs  of  Naples 
being  in  like  manner  administered  by  a  council  of  sixteen,  and 
the  two  councils  uniting  to  deliberate  on  affairs  concerning  both 
countries.  The  nobility  of  Sicily  consists  of  six  dukes,  217  princes, 
217  marquisses,  2000  barons,  and  the  same  number  of  an  order 
called  gentlemen  ;  and  the  island  contains  1117  convents,  giving 
accommodation  and  support  to  30,000  monks  and  30,000  nuns. 
In  all,  there  are  300,000  persons,  or  a  sixth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, who  either  are  ecclesiastics,  or  live  upon  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues. The  enormous  amount  of  the  non-productive  classes, 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  mercantile  or  middle  class,  neces- 
sarUy  depresses  the  condition  of  the  working  population,  who, 
in  such  circumstances,  become  little  superior  to  the  beasts  of 
biurden  which  man  calls  in  to  aid  him  in  his  labours.] 

t  [The  whole  of  this  splendid  line  of  palaces,  usually  called  the 
Palazzata,  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  when  most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  "When  the  rebuild- 
ing had  proceeded  to  the  iirst  storey,  government  interfered  to 
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The  street  betwixt  these  and  the  sea  is  about  100  feet 
wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  walks  in 
the  world.  It  enjoys  the  freest  air,  and  commands 
the  most  beautiful  prospect ;  it  is  only  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun,  being  shaded  all  the  rest  of  the  day  by 
these  buildings.  It  is  besides  constantly  refreshed  by 
the  cooling  breeze  from  the  straits ;  for  the  current 
of  the  water  produces  likewise  a  current  in  the  air, 
that  renders  this  one  of  the  coolest  habitations  in 
Sicily. 

We  cast  anchor  about  four  this  afternoon,  near  the 
centre  of  this  enchanted  semicircle,  the  beauty  of  which 
greatly  delighted  us  ;  but  our  pleasure  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  a  discovery  that  the  name  of  one  of  our 
servants  had  been  omitted  in  oxu-  bills  of  health,  and 
an  assurance  from  the  captain  that  if  he  were  disco- 
vered, we  should  certainly  be  obliged  to  perform  a 
long  quarantine.  Whilst  we  were  deliberating  upon 
this  weighty  matter,  we  observed  a  boat  with  the 
people  of  the  health-office  approaching  us.  We  had 
just  time  to  get  him  wrapped  up  in  a  hammock,  and 
shut  down  below  the  hatches,  with  orders  not  to  stir 
in  case  of  a  search,  and  not  to  appear  again  above 
deck  till  he  should  be  called.  The  poor  feUow  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  his  hole  till  it  was  dark,  as  our 
consul,  and  some  people  of  the  health-office,  stayed  on 
board  much  longer  than  we  could  have  wished ;  and 
we  are  still  obliged  to  conceal  him,  for  if  he  be  dis- 
covered we  shall  probably  get  into  a  very  bad  scrape. 
They  are  particularly  strict  here  in  this  respect,  and 
indeed  they  have  great  reason  to  be  so,  since  this 
beautiful  city  was  almost  depopulated  by  the  plague 
in  the  year  1743,  when  upwards  of  70,000  people  are 
said  to  have  died  in  it  and  its  district  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months. 

We  have  now  got  on  shore,  and  are  lodged  in  the 
most  wretched  of  inns,  although  said  to  be  a  first-rate 
one  for  Sicily ;  but  we  are  contented,  for  surely  after 
bad  ship-accommodation  and  sea-sickness,  any  house 
will  appear  a  palace,  and  any  bit  of  dry  land  a  paradise. 

I  sliall  send  this  off  by  the  post,  which  goes  to-mor- 
row for  Naples,  and  shall  continue  from  day  to  day  to 
give  you  some  account  of  our  transactions :  trifling  as 
they  are,  there  will  probably  be  something  new,  and 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  our  expedition  to 
think  that  it  has  contributed  to  your  entertainment. 
Adieu,    Ever  yoiu-s,  &c. 


SICILY.-MESSINA. 

Messina,  May  20. 
The  harbour  of  Messina  is  formed  by  a  small  promon- 
tory or  neck  of  land  that  runs  off  from  the  east  end  of 
the  city,  and  separates  that  beautiful  basin  from  the 
rest  of  the  straits.  The  shape  of  this  promontory  is 
that  of  a  reaping-hook,  the  curvature  of  which  forms 
the  harbour,  and  secures  it  from  all  winds.  From  the 
striking  resemblance  of  its  form,  the  Greeks,  who  never 
gave  a  name  that  did  not  either  describe  the  object  or 
express  some  of  its  most  remarkable  properties,  called 
this  place  Zankle,  or  the  sickle,  and  feigned  that  the 
sickle  of  Saturn  fell  on  this  spot  and  gave  it  its  form. 
But  the  Latins,  who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  fable, 
changed  its  name  to  Messina  (from  niessis,  a  harvest), 
because  of  the  great  fertility  of  its  fields.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  safest  harbours  in  the  Avorld  after 
ships  have  got  in,  but  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  most 
difflcxilt  of  access.  The  celebrated  gulf  or  whirlpool  of 
Charybdis  lies  near  to  its  entry,  and  often  occasions 
such  an  intestine  and  irregular  motion  in  the  water, 

prevent  their  further  progress,  on  the  ground  that  edifices  higher 
than  one  storey  in  such  a  situation  were  dangerous.  The  Palaz- 
zata  now,  therefore,  consists  of  a  row  of  low  buildings,  with 
docked  pillars  and  pilasters,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  architec- 
tural design  in  general  broken  short,  and  covered  ia  many  ia- 
Btances  by  projecting  tilework  of  mean  appparance.] 


that  the  helm  loses  most  of  its  power,  and  ships  have 
great  difficulty  to  get  in,  even  with  the  fairest  wind 
that  can  blow.  This  whirlpool,  I  think,  is  probably 
formed  by  the  small  promontory  I  have  mentioned, 
which  contracting  the  straits  in  this  spot,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  the  velocity  of  the  current;  but  no 
doubt  other  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant  concur,  for 
this  wUl  by  no  means  account  for  all  the  appearances 
which  it  has  produced.  The  great  noise  occasioned 
by  the  tumultuous  motion  of  the  waters  in  this  place, 
made  the  ancients  liken  it  to  a  voracious  sea- monster 
perpetually  roaring  for  its  prey ;  and  it  has  been  repre- 
sented by  their  authors  as  the  most  tremendous  pas- 
sage in  the  world.  Aristotle  gives  a  long  and  formi- 
dable description  of  it  in  his  125th  chapter  De  Admi- 
randis,  which  I  find  translated  in  an  old  Sicilian  book 
I  have  got  here.  It  begins,  "  Adeo  profundum,  hor- 
ridumque  spectaculum,"  &c. ;  but  it  is  too  long  to 
transcribe.  It  is  likewise  described  by  Homer,*  12th 
of  the  Odyssey  ;  Virgil,f  3d  jEneid ;  Lucretius,  Ovid, 
Sallust,  Seneca,  as  also  by  many  of  the  old  Italian  and 
Sicihan  poets,  who  aU  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  horror, 
and  represent  it  as  an  object  that  inspired  terror  even 
when  looked  on  at  a  distance.  It  certainly  is  not  now 
so  formidable,  and  very  probably  the  violence  of  this 
motion,  continued  for  so  many  ages,  has  by  degrees 
worn  smooth  the  rugged  rocks  and  jutting  shelves  that 
may  have  intercepted  and  confined  the  waters.  The 
breadth  of  the  straits,  too,  in  this  place,  I  make  no 
doubt  is  considerably  enlarged.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  so ;  the  perpetual  friction 
occasioned  by  the  ctirrent  must  wear  away  the  bank 
on  each  side,  and  enlarge  the  bed  of  the  water. 

The  vessels  in  this  passage  were  obliged  to  go  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  suction  occasioned  by  the  whirling  of  the 
waters  in  this  vortex  ;J  by  which  means,  when  they 
came  to  the  narrowest  and  most  rapid  part  of  the 
straits,  betwixt  Cape  Pylorus  and  Scylla,  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  carried  upon  that  rock. 
From  whence  the  proverb  still  applied  to  those  who  in 
attempting  to  avoid  one  evil  fall  into  another — • 
Incidit  in  Seyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 
[Who  flies  Charybdis,  upon  Scylla  strikes.] 
There  is  a  fine  fountain  of  white  marble  on  the  quay, 

*  Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms ; 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 
The  rough  rock  roars,  tumultuous  boil  the  waves— 
They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise, 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze ; 
Eternal  mists  obscure  the  afirial  plain. 
And  high  above  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main. 
When  in  her  gulfs  the  rushing  sea  subsides, 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  her  refluent  tides. 
The  rock  rebellows  with  a  thundering  sound ; 
Deep,  wond'rous  deep,  below  appears  the  ground.— Pope. 
t  That  realm  of  old,  a  ruin  huge,  was  rent 
In  length  of  ages  from  the  continent. 
With  force  convulsive  burst  the  isle  away ; 
Through  the  dread  opening  broke  the  thundering  sea. 
At  once  the  thundering  sea  Sicilia  tore. 
And  sunder'd  from  the  fair  Hesperian  shore ; 
And  still  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  towns  divides 
With  scanty  channels  and  contracted  tides. 
Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Scylla  roars, 
Charybdis  on  the  left  the  flood  devours  : 
Thrice  swallow'd  in  her  womb  subsides  the  sea. 
Deep,  deep  as  hell,  and  thrice  she  spouts  away. 
From  her  black  bellowing  gulfs  disgorged  on  high. 
Waves  after  waves  that  dash  against  the  sky.— Pitt. 
%  [In  reality,  Charybdis  is  not  a  vortex  of  the  ordinary  nature, 
and  does  not  endanger  vessels  by  suction.    It  is  said  rather  to  have 
a  centrifugal  or  repelling  force.    The  danger  seems  to  arise  chiefly 
from  the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  water,  which  often  breaks 
into  three,  four,  or  more  whirling  centres,  amidst  which  all  com- 
mon expedients  for  guiding  or  managing  vessels  are  in  vain.    Jho 
Sicilian  government  retains  a  body  of  pilots,  for  th6  express  pur- 
pose of  guiding  vessels  safely  in  this  dangerous  place.J 
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representing  Neptune  holding  ScyUa  and  Charybdis 
chained,  under  the  emblematical  figures  of  two  sea- 
monsters,  as  represented  by  the  poets. 

The  little  neck  of  land,  forming  the  harbour  of  Mes- 
sina, is  strongly  fortified.  The  citadel,  which  is  indeed 
a  very  fine  work,  is  built  on  that  part  which  connects 
it  with  the  mainland.  The  farthermost  point,  which 
runs  out  to  sea,  is  defended  by  foirr  small  forts,  which 
command  the  entry  into  the  harbour.  Betwixt  these 
he  the  lazaret,  and  a  lighthouse  to  warn  sailors  of  their 
approach  to  Charybdis,  as  that  other  on  Cape  Pylorus 
is  intended  to  give  them  notice  of  Scylla. 

It  is  probably  from  these  hghthouses  (by  the  Greeks 
called  pharoi)  that  the  whole  of  this  celebrated  strait 
has  been  denominated  the  Faro  of  Messina. 

There  are  a  number  of  galleys  and  galliots  in  this 
beautiful  harbour,  which  still  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
Three  of  these  sailed  this  morning,  in  order  to  cruise 
round  the  island,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  sudden 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  who  are  often  very  trouble- 
some on  the  south  coast.  These  vessels  made  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  as  they  went  out  of  the  harbour ; 
their  oars  moving  aU  together  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity. I  think  there  are  nine  or  ten  men  to  each  oar ; 
and,"  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  hardest  work  you 
can  imagine.  They  all  rise  every  stroke  of  the  oar, 
and  when  they  puU,  they  almost  throw  themselves 
on  their  backs,  and  seem  to  exert  their  utmost  force. 
These  wretches  are  chained  to  their  oars,  and  sleep 
every  night  on  the  bare  benches,  without  any  thing 
to  throw  over  them.  Yet,  what  is  strange,  notwith- 
standing all  the  misery  they  siifFer,  I  am  told  there 
was  never  known  an  instance-  of  any  of  them  putting 
themselves  to  death.  They  often,  indeed,  confer  that 
favour  upon  one  another,  but  it  is  only  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  by  no  means  out  of  kindness.  In  a  company 
of  English  in  the  same  circumstances,  promotion  would 
probably  go  on  much  faster,  as  there  would  be  no 
want  of  vacancies,  provided  only  ropes  and  knives 
were  to  be  had. 

We  intended  this  morning  to  have  paid  our  respects 
to  the  Prince  of  VUla  Franca,  the  governor,  and  to 
have  deUvered  our  letters ;  but  he  is  gone  to  his  coun- 
try-house, and  as  there  are  no  carriages  to  be  had,  we 
are  obliged  to  wait  his  arrival  in  town,  which  will 
probably  be  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

We  are  still  under  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  about 
our  servant,  and  are  obliged  to  conceal  him  carefully 
from  the  people  of  the  health-oflice,  who  seem  to  haunt 
us,  as  we  have  met  them  this  morning  in  all  our  walks. 
Were  he  to  be  discovered,  perhaps  some  of  us  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  a  httle  voyage  on  board 
one  of  those  galleys  for  our  amusement.  Indeed,  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  poor  fellow,  would  nm  the  greatest 
risk,  who  is  obliged  to  answer  for  every  person  on 
board.  We  shall  leave  this  place  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
for  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  much  more  to  be  seen 
about  it. 

2(ith,  at  night. — After  dinner,  our  depute-consul  (a 
Sicilian)  carried  us  to  several  convents,  where  we  were 
receivedby  the  nuns  with  great  pohteness  and  affability. 
We  conversed  with  them  for  some  hours  through  the 
grate,  and  found  some  of  them  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  point  of  knowledge  or  sprighthness ;  but  none 
of  them  had  sincerity  enough  (which  we  met  ^vith  in 
Portugal  more  than  once)  to  acknowledge  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  their  situation.  AU  pretended  to  be  happy  and 
contented,  and  declared  they  would  not  change  their 
prison  for  the  most  brilliant  situation  in  life.  However, 
some  of  them  had  a  soft  melancholy  in  their  counte- 
nances, that  gave  the  lie  to  their  words ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  in  a  tete-a-tete,  and  on  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, they  would  have  told  a  very  different  story. 
Several  of  them  are  extremely  handsome,  but,  indeed, 
I  think  they  always  appear  so ;  and  I  am  very  certain, 
from  frequent  experience,  that  there  is  no  artificial 
ornament,  or  studied  embellishment  whatever,  that  can 
produce  half  so  strong  an  effect,  as  the  modest  and 


simple  attire  of  a  pretty  young  nun,  placed  behind  a 
double  iron  grate.  To  see  an  amiable,  unaffected,  and 
unadorned  person,  that  might  have  been  an  honour  and 
an  ornament  to  society,  make  a  voluntary  resignation  of 
her  charms,  and  give  up  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures, 
for  a  Ufe  of  fasting  and  mortification,  it  cannot  fail  to 
move  our  pity ; 

And  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  tends  much  to 
increase  these  feelings ;  that  is,  our  total  incapacity 
ever  to  alter  her  situation.  The  pleasure  of  relieving 
an  object  in  distress  is  the  only  refuge  we  have  against 
the  pain  which  the  seeing  of  that  object  occasions ;  but 
here  this  is  utterly  denied  us,  and  we  feel  with  sorrow 
that  pity  is  all  we  can  bestow. 

From  these,  and  the  Hke  reflections,  a  man  generally 
feels  himself  in  bad  spirits  after  conversing  with  amiable 
nuns.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible,  without  a  heavy 
heart,  to  leave  the  grate,  that  inexorable  and  impene- 
trable barrier.  At  last  we  took  oiu"  leave,  expressing 
our  happiness  in  being  admitted  so  near  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  deploring  our  misery  at  seeing  them  for 
ever  removed  at  so  immeasurable  a  distance  from  us. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  begged  we 
would  repeat  it  every  day  during  our  stay  at  Messina ; 
but  this  might  prove  dangerous. 

On  leaving  the  convent,  we  observed  a  great  con- 
course of  people  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  The  consul  told  us  it  was  the 
celebration  of  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  St  Francis, 
and  was  worth  our  going  to  see.  Accordingly,  we 
arrived  just  as  the  saint  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
carried  through  the  crowd  with  vast  ceremony,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  people  with  a  becoming 
dignity ;  after  which  he  was  again  lodged  in  his  chapel, 
where  he  performs  a  number  of  miracles  every  day,  to 
all  those  who  have  abundance  of  money  and  abundance 
of  faith.  His  ministers,  however,  are  only  a  set  of  poor 
greasy  capuchins,  who,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have 
enriched  themselves  in  his  service.  In  general,  he  is 
but  a  shabby  master,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  tattered 
clothes  of  his  servants ;  and  St  Benedict,  who  does  not 
pretend  to  half  his  sanctity,  beats  him  all  to  nothing. 
The  people  continued  to  dance  in  soft  Sicilian  measures 
till  after  sunset,  when  they  retired.  Many  of  the 
country  girls  are  extremely  handsome,  and  dance  with 
a  good  grace.  The  young  fellows  were  all  in  their 
Sunday's  clothes,  and  made  a  good  appearance.  The 
assembly  room  was  a  fine  green  plain  on  the  top  of 
the  hiU.  It  pleased  us  very  much,  and  put  us  in  mind 
of  some  of  Theocritus's  descriptions  of  the  Sicilian 
pleasures.  But  Theocritus,  if  he  could  have  raised  up 
his  head,  would  probably  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  the  shabby  figiure  of  St  Francis, 
marching  through  amongst  them  with  such  majesty 
and  solemnity.  Another  part  of  the  ceremony,  too, 
would  have  greatly  alarmed  him,  as  indeed  it  did  us. 
The  whole  court  before  the  church  was  surrounded 
with  a  triple  row  of  small  iron  cannon,  about  six  inches 
long ;  these  were  charged  to  the  muzzle,  and  rammed 
very  hai'd ;  after  which  they  were  set  close  to  each 
other,  and  a  train  laid,  that  completed  the  communi- 
cation through  the  whole  number,  which  must  have 
exceeded  2000.  Fire  was  set  to  the  train,  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  the  whole  was  discharged  by  a  run- 
ning fire,  the  reports  following  one  another  so  quick, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ear  to  individualise  them. 
The  effect  was  very  grand ;  but  it  would  have  been 
nothing  without  the  fine  echo  from  the  high  mountains 
on  each  side  of  the  straits,  which  prolonged  the  sound 
for  some  considerable  time  after  the  firing  was  finished. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  this  hill  is  beautiful  beyond 
description.  The  straits  appear  like  a  vast  majestic 
river  flowing  slowly  betwixt  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
and  opening  by  degrees  from  its  narrowest  point,  till  it 
swells  to  the  size  of  an  ocean ;  its  banks,  at  the  same 
time,  adorned  with  rich  corn-fields,  vineyards,  orch- 
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ards,  towns,  villages,  and  churches.  The  prospect  is 
terminated  on  each  side  by  the  tops  of  high  mountains 
covered  with  wood. 

We  observed  in  our  walks  to-day  many  of  the  flowers 
that  are  much  esteemed  in  our  gardens,  and  others, 
too,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with.  Larkspur,  flos 
Adonis,  Venus's  looking-glass,  hawksweed,  and  very 
fine  lupins,  grow  wild  over  all  these  mountains.  They 
have  likewise  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs ;  particu- 
larly one  in  great  plenty,  which  I  do  not  recoUect  ever 
to  have  seen  before :  it  bears  a  beautiful  round  fruit 
of  a  bright  shining  yellow.  They  call  it  il  porno  doro, 
or  golden  apple.  All  the  fields  about  Messina  are 
covered  with  the  richest  white  clover,  intermixed  with 
a  variety  of  aromatic  plants,  whiph  perfume  the  air, 
and  render  their  walks  exceedingly  deUghtful.  But 
what  is  remarkable,  we  were  most  sensible  of  this  per- 
'fume  when  walking  on  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  these  fields.  I  mentioned  this 
pecToliarity  to  a  Messinese  gentleman,  who  tells  me, 
that  the  salt  produced  here  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
emits  a  grateful  odour,  something  like  violets,  and  it 
is  that  probably  which  perfumes  the  sea-shore.  On 
consulting  Fazzello  De  rebus  Siculis,  I  find  he  takes 
notice  of  the  same  singularity,  and  likewise  observes, 
that  the  water  of  the  straits  has  a  viscous  or  glutinous 
quality,  which  by  degrees  cements  the  sand  and  gravel 
together,  and  at  last  consoUdates  them  to  the  sohdity 
of  rock. 

There  are  fine  shady  walks  on  all  sides  of  Messina ; 
some  of  these  run  along  the  sea-shore,  and  are  for  ever 
fanned  by  the  coohng  breeze  from  the  straits.  The 
houses  are  large,  and  most  of  the  articles  of  life  are 
cheap  and  in  plenty,  particularly  fish,  which  are 
reckoned  better  here  than  any  where  else  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  hire  of  lodgings  is  next  to  nothing ; 
almost  one-half  of  that  noble  range  of  buildings  I  have 
described  being  absolutely  uninhabited  since  the  deso- 
lation of  1743 ;  so  that  the  proprietors  are  glad  to  get 
tenants  on  any  terms.  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  from 
all  these  considerations,  there  is  no  place  I  have  seen 
so  admirably  calculated  for  the  residence  of  that  flock 
of  valetudinarians,  which  every  autumn  leave  our 
country  with  the  swallows  in  search  of  warm  climates. 
I  have  been  inquiring  with  regard  to  their  winter  sea- 
son, and  find  all  agree  that  in  general  it  is  much 
preferable  to  that  of  Naples.  They  allow  they  have 
sometimes  heavy  rain  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  it 
never  lasts  longer ;  and  besides,  they  have  always  some 
fair  hours  every  day,  when  people  can  go  out  for  exer- 
cise ;  for  the  moment  the  rain  is  over  the  walks  are 
dry,  the  soil  being  a  light  gravel. 

The  advantages  of  Messina  over  Naples  in  other 
respects,  I  think,  are  considerable.  At  Naples  there 
are  no  walks ;  and  the  truth  is,  they  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  no  more  indeed  than  they  have  for  legs ;  for 
you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  walking  there  is  little  less 
infamous  thah  stealing ;  and  any  person  that  makes 
use  of  his  limbs  is  looked  upon  as  a  blackguard,  and 
despised  by  all  good  company.  The  rides,  too,  are  all 
at  a  great  distance,  and  you  are  obhged  to  go  some 
miles  on  streets  and  pavement  before  you  get  into  the 
coimtry ;  besides  passing  the  vile  grotto  of  PausiUippe, 
where  you  are  in  danger  of  being  bUnded  and  stifled 
with  dust.  There  are  seldom  any  piiblic  cUversions 
here ;  the  attending  of  which  at  Naples,  and  comply- 
ing with  their  bad  hours,  does  often  mere  than  coim- 
teract  all  the  benefit  obtained  from  the  climate.  That 
detestable  practice  of  gaming,  too,  is  by  no  means  so 
prevalent  here ;  which,  from  the  anxiety  it  occasions 
to  the  mind,  and  lassitude  to  the  body,  must  be  death 
to  all  liectic  people,  weak  breasts,  or  dehcate  nerves. 
I  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  as  I  have 
many  of  these  circumstances  only  from  the  report  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  makes  me  more  diffident  than  if  I 
had  known  them  from  my  own  experience. 

We  foimd  our  banker,  Mr  M ,  a  very  sensible 

man,  and  spent  some  hours  with  him,  both  this  morn- 


ing and  evening,  very  agreeably.  He  has  given  us 
some  account  of  the  poUce  of  the  country,  the  most 
singular,  perhaps,  of  any  in  the  world ;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, indeed,  tliat  I  shall  not  venture  to  tell  it  you  till 
I  have  talked  it  over  with  some  other  people,  to  see  if 
the  accounts  agree ;  though,  fi-om  the  character  that 
gentleman  bears,  both  here  and  at  Naples,  he  is  as 
good  authority  as  any  in  the  island. 

The  Prince  of  Villa  Franca  is  arrived,  so  that  we 
shall  probably  have  our  audience  to-morrow  morning. 
Adieu.  We  are  just  going  to  sup  upon  steaks  made 
of  the  pesce  spada,  or  sword-fish,  which  are  caught  in 
great  plenty  in  these  seas.  The  sword  of  this  one  is 
upwards  of  four  feet  long,  and  a  formidable  weapon 
it  is — not  unlike  a  Highland  broad-sword.  This  fish, 
when  cut,  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  flesh — so 
much,  that  none  of  us  doubted  it  was  beef-steaks  they 
Avere  dressing  for  us,  and  expressed  our  surprise  at 
findingi;hat  dish  in  Sicily.    Good  night. 


SICILIAN  BANDITTI—FATA  MORGANA. 

2lst. — We  are  just  returned  from  the  prince's.  He 
received  us  poUtely,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  state.  He 
offered  us  the  use  of  his  carriages,  as  there  are  none 
to  be  hired,  and  in  the  usual  style  desired  to  know  in 
what  he  could  be  of  service  to  us.  We  told  him  (with 
an  apology  for  our  abrupt  departure)  that  we  were 
obhged  to  set  off"  to-morrow,  and  begged  his  protection 
on  our  journey.  He  replied,  that  he  would  give  orders 
for  guards  to  attend  us,  that  should  be  answerable  for 
every  thing ;  that  we  need  give  ourselves  no  further 
trouble ;  that  whatever  number  of  mules  we  had  occa- 
sion for  should  be  ready  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  at  any 
hour  we  should  think  proper  to  appoint :  he  added, 
that  we  might  entirely  rely  on  those  guards,  who  were 
people  of  the  most  determined  resolution,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  approved  fidehty,  and  would  not  fail  to 
chastise  on  the  spot  any  person  who  should  presume 
to  impose  upon  us. 

Now,  who  do  you  think  these  trusty  guards  are 
composed  of?  Why,  of  the  most  daring,  and  most 
hardened  viUains,  perhaps,  that  are  to  be  met  with 
upon  earth,  who,  in  any  other  country,  would  have 
been  broken  upon  the  wheel  or  hung  in  chains,  but 
are  here  pubhcly  protected,  and  universally  feared  and 
respected.  It  was  this  part  of  the  police  of  Sicily  that 
I  was  afraid  to  give  you  an  account  of:  but  I  have 
now  conversed  with  the  prince's  people  on  the  subject, 
and  they  have  confirmed  every  circumstance  Mr  M. 
made  me  acquainted  with. 

He  told  me,  that  in  this  east  part  of  the  island, 
called  Val  Demoni  (from  the  devils  that  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  Moimt  iEtna),  it  has  ever  been  foimd  im- 
practicable to  extirpate  the  banditti;  there  being 
numberless  caverns  and  subterraneous  passages  in  that 
mountain,  where  no  troops  could  possibly  pursue  them : 
that  besides,  as  they  are  known  to  be  perfectly  deter- 
mined and  resolute,  never  failing  to  take  a  dreadful 
revenge  on  all  who  have  offended  them,  the  Prince  of 
Villa  Franca  has  embraced  it,  not  only  as  the  safest, 
but  likewise  as  the  wisest  and  most  politic  scheme, 
to  become  their  declared  patron  and  protector.  And 
such  of  them  as  think  proper  to  leave  their  moimtains 
and  forests,  though  perhaps  only  for  a  time,  are  sure 
to  meet  with  good  encouragement  and  security  in  his 
service ;  they  enjoy  the  most  imbounded  confidence, 
which  in  no  instance  they  have  ever  yet  been  found 
to  make  an  improper  or  dishonest  use  of.  They  are 
clothed  in  the  prince's  livery,  yellow  and  green,  with 
silver  lace,  and  wear  likewise  a  badge  of  their  honour- 
able order,  which  entitles  them  to  universal  fear  and 
respect  from  the  people. 

I  have  just  been  interrupted  by  an  upper  servant  of 
the  prince's,  who,  both  by  his  looks  and  language, 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  worthy  fraternity.    He  tells 
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me  that  he  has  ordered  our  muleteers,  at  their  peril, 
to  be  ready  by  daybreak,  but  that  we  need  not  go  till 
we  think  proper ;  for  it  is  their  business  to  attend  on 
nostri  excellmzL  He  says  he  has  likewise  ordered  two 
of  the  most  desperate  fellows  in  the  whole  island  to 
accompany  us ;  adding,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  that  we 
need  be  under  no  apprehension,  for  if  any  person  should 
presume  to  impose  upon  us  to  the  value  of  a  single 
baiocc,*  they  would  certainly  put  them  to  death.  I 
gave  him  an  ounce,]  which  I  knew  was  what  he  ex- 
pected ;  on  which  he  redoubled  his  bows  and  his  ex- 
cellenzis,  and  declared  we  were  the  most  honorabili 
signori  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  that  if  we  pleased, 
he  himself  should  have  the  honour  of  attending  us, 
and  would  chastise  any  person  that  should  dare  to  take 
the  wall  of  us,  or  injure  us  in  the  smallest  trifle.  We 
thanked  him  for  his  zeal,  showing  him  we  had  swords 
of  our  own.  On  which,  bowing  respectfully,  he  re- 
tired. 

I  can  now,  with  more  assurance,  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  I  had  with  Signer  M.,  Avho, 
as  I  said,  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  man,  and 
has  resided  here  for  these  many  years. 

He  says,  that  in  some  circumstances  these  banditti 
are  the  most  respectable  people  of  the  island,  and  have 
by  much  the  highest  and  most  romantic  notions  of 
what  they  call  their  point  of  honour ;  that,  however 
criminal  they  may  be  with  regard  to  society  in  general, 
yet,  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  to  every  person 
to  whom  they  have  once  professed  it,  they  have  ever 
maintained  the  most  unshaken  fidelity.  The  magis- 
trates have  often  been  obliged  to  protect  them,  and 
even  pay  them  court,  as  they  are  known  to  be  per- 
fectly determined  and  desperate ;  and  so  extremely 
vindictive,  that  they  will  certainly  put  any  person  to 
death  who  has  ever  given  them  just  cause  of  provoca- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  never  was  known  that 
any  person  who  had  put  himself  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  showed  that  he  had  confidence  in  them,  had 
cause  to  repent  of  it,  or  was  injured  by  any  of  them 
in  the  most  minute  trifle ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  protect  him  from  impositions  of  every  kind,  and 
scorn  to  go  halves  with  the  landlord,  like  most  other 
conductors  and  travelling  servants,  and  will  defend 
him  with  their  lives  if  there  is  occasion.  That  those 
of  their  number  who  have  thus  enlisted  themselves  in 
the  service  of  society,  are  known  and  respected  by  the 
other  banditti  all  over  the  island,  and  the  persons  of 
those  they  accompany  are  ever  held  sacred.  For  these 
reasons,  most  traveUers  choose  to  hire  a  couple  of 
them  from  town  to  town,  and  may  thus  travel  over 
the  whole  island  in  safety.  To  illustrate  their  cha- 
racter the  more,  he  added  two  stories,  which  hap- 
pened but  a  few  days  ago,  and  are  still  in  every  body's 
mouth. 

A  number  of  people  were  foimd  digging  in  a  place 
where  some  treasure  was  supposed  to  have  been  hid 
during  the  plague  :  as  this  had  been  forbid  under  the 
most  severe  penalties,  they  were  immediately  carried 
to  prison,  and  expected  to  have  been  treated  without 
mercy ;  but  luckily  for  the  others,  one  of  these  heroes 
happened  to  be  of  the  number.  He  wrote  to  the  Prince 
of  Villa  Franca,  and  made  use  of  such  powerful  argu- 
ments in  their  favour,  that  they  Avere  all  immediately 
set  at  liberty. 

This  will  serve  to  show  their  consequence  with  the 
civil  power ;  the  other  story  will  give  you  a  strong 
idea  of  their  barbarous  ferocity,  and  the  horrid  mix- 
ture of  stubborn  vice  and  virtue  (if  I  may  call  it  by 
that  name)  that  seems  to  direct  their  actions.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  they  have  a  practice  of  borrow- 
ing money  from  the  coimtry  people,  who  never  dare 
refuse  them ;  and  if  they  promise  to  pay  it,  they  have 
ever  been  foimd  punctual  and  exact,  both  as  to  the 
time  and  the  siun ;  and  would  much  rather  rob  and 
murder  an  innocent  person,  than  fail  of  payment  at 
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the  day  appointed;  and  this  they  have  often  been 
obliged  to  do,  only  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  to  save  their  honour. 

It  happened  within  this  fortnight  that  the  brother 
of  one  of  these  heroic  banditti  having  occasion  for 
money,  and  not  knowing  how  to  procure  it,  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  his  brother's  name  and  autho- 
rity, an  artifice  which  he  thought  could  not  easily  be 
discovered  ;  accordingly,  he  went  to  a  country  priest, 
and  told  him  his  brother  had  occasion  for  twenty 
ducats,  which  he  desired  he  would  immediately  lend 
him.  The  priest  assured  him  that  he  had  not  then 
so  large  a  sum,  but  that  if  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days,  it  should  be  ready  for  him.  The  other  replied, 
that  he  was  afraid  to  return  to  his  brother  with  this 
answer,  and  desired  that  he  would  by  all  means  take 
care  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  at  least  till  such  time  as 
he  had  pacified  him,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences.  As  bad  fortune  would 
have  it,  the  very  next  day  the  priest  and  the  robber 
met  in  a  narrow  road ;  the  former  fell  a-trembling  as 
the  latter  approached,  and  at  last  dropped  on  his 
knees  to  beg  for  mercy.  The  robber,  astonished  at 
his  behaviour,  desired  to  know  the  cause  of  it.  The 
trembling  priest  answered,  "  //  denaro,  il  denaro — the 
money,  the  money ;  but  send  your  brother  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  have  it."  The  haughty  robber  assured 
him  that  he  disdained  taking  money  of  a  poor  priest; 
adding,  that  if  any  of  his  brothers  had  been  low 
enough  to  make  such  a  demand,  he  himself  was  ready 
to  advance  the  sum.  The  priest  then  acquainted  him 
with  the  visit  he  had  received  the  preceding  night 
from  his  brother  by  his  order,  assuring  him,  that  if  he 
had  been  master  of  the  sum,  he  should  immediately 
have  supphed  it.  "  Well,"  says  the  robber,  "  I  will 
now  convince  you  whether  my  brother  or  I  are  most 
to  be  beUeved ;  you  shall  go  with  me  to  his  house, 
which  is  but  a  few  miles  distant."  On  their  arrival 
before  the  door,  the  robber  called  on  his  brother,  who, 
never  suspecting  the  discovery,  immediately  came  to 
the  balcony ;  but  on  perceiving  the  priest,  he  began 
to  make  excuses  for  his  conduct.  The  robber  told  him 
there  was  no  excuse  to  be  made ;  that  he  only  desired 
to  know  the  fact,  whether  he  had  gone  to  borrow 
money  of  that  priest  in  his  name  or  not  ?  On  his 
owning  he  had,  the  robber  with  deliberate  coolness 
lifted  his  blunderbuss  to  his  shoulder,  and  shot  him 
dead ;  and,  turning  to  the  astonished  priest,  "  You 
will  now  be  persuaded,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  robbing  you  at  least." 

You  may  now  judge  how  happy  we  must  be  in  the 
company  of  our  guards.  I  don't  know  but  this  very 
hero  may  be  one  of  them,  as  we  are  assured  they  are 
two  of  the  most  intrepid  and  resolute  fellows  in  the 
island.  I  will  not  close  this  letter  till  I  give  you  some 
account  of  our  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  adieu. 
We  are  going  to  take  a  look  of  the  churches  and  pub- 
lic buildings :  but  with  these  I  shall  trouble  you  very 
little. 

21s^,  at  night. — ^We  have  been  well  entertained,  both 
from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard.  We  used  to 
admire  the  dexterity  of  some  of  the  divers  at  Naples, 
when  they  went  to  the  depth  of  forty-eight  or  fifty 
feet,  and  could  not  conceive  how  a  man  could  remain 
three  minutes  under  water  without  drawing'  breath ; 
but  these  are  nothing  to  the  feats  of  one  Colas,  a 
native  of  this  place,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  for  seve- 
ral days  in  the  sea,  without  coming  to  land,  and  from 
thence  got  the  siu-name  of  Pesce,  or  the  fish.  Some  of 
the  SicUian  authors  afllrm  that  he  caught  fish  merely 
by  his  agility  in  the  water  ;  and  the  credulous  Kir- 
cher  asserts  that  he  could  walk  across  the  straits  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  was  so 
much  celebrated  for  swimming  and  diving,  that  one 
of  their  kings  (Frederick)  came  on  purpose  to  see  him 
perform ;  which  royal  visit  proved  fatal  to  poor  Pesce ; 
for  the  king,  after  admiring  his  wonderful  force  and 
agility,  had  the  cruelty  to  propose  his  diving  near  the 
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gulf  of  Charybdis ;  and  to  tempt  him  the  more,  threw 
in  a  large  golden  cup,  which  was  to  be  his  prize, 
should  he  bring  it  up.  Pesce  made  two  attempts,  and 
astonished  the  spectators  by  the  time  he  remained 
tmder  water ;  but  in  the  third  it  is  thought  he  was 
caught  by  the  whirlpool,  as  he  never  appeared  more ; 
and  his  body  is  said  to  have  been  found  some  time 
afterwards  near  Taurominum  (about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant)— it  having  been  observed  that  what  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  Charybdis  is  carried  south  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  thrown  out  upon  that  coast.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  wrecked  here  was  ever  carried  through 
the  straits,  or  thrown  out  on  the  north  side  of  SicUy, 
unless  we  believe  what  Homer  says  of  the  ship  of 
Ulysses. 

We  have  been  again  to  take  a  view  of  the  straits 
at  this  famous  whirlpool,  and  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  infinitely  diminished ;  indeed, 
in  comparison  of  what  it  was,  almost  reduced  to  no- 
thing. The  sea  appeared  to  have  no  extraordinary 
motion  there,  and  ships  and  boats  seemed  to  pass  it 
with  ease.  When  we  compare  this  its  present  state 
with  the  formidable  description  of  so  many  ancient 
authors,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  it  ap- 
pears indeed  not  improbable  that  this  island  has  been 
torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion, 
and  that  near  to  this  spot  huge  caverns  have  been 
opened,  which,  drinking  in  the  waters  in  one  course 
of  the  current,  and  throwing  them  out  in  the  other, 
may  perhaps  in  some  measure  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  Charybdis.  I  find  it  described  both  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  as  alternately  swallowing  up  and 
throwing  out  every  object  that  approached  it.*  Now, 
is  it  not  probable  that  these  caverns  in  process  of  time 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  rocks,  .sand,  gravel,  &c.,  that  were  per- 
petually carried  in  by  the  force  of  the  current  ?  I  own 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  solution,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  cannot  think  of  a  better.  The  fact,  however, 
is  certam,  that  it  must  have  been  a  dreadful  object 
even  in  Virgil's  time,  else  he  never  would  have  made 
^neas  and  his  fleet  perceive  its  efiects  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  immediately  run  out  to  sea  to  avoid  it ; 
nor  would  he  have  made  Helenus  at  such  pains  to 
caution  him  against  that  dangerous  gulf,  and  advise 
him  rather  to  make  the  whole  tour  of  Sicily  than 
attempt  to  pass  it.  Indeed,  it  is  so  often  mentioned 
both  in  the  voyage  of  jEneas  and  Ulysses,  and  always 
in  such  frightful  terms,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its 
having  been  a  very  terrible  object.f 

*  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Isvum  implacata  Charybdis 
Obsidet,  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
Erigit  altemos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda, 
[Far  on  the  right  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  hides  ; 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides. 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the  tides ; 
Then  spouts  them  from  below :  with  fury  driven, 
The  waves  mount  up,  and  wash  the  face  of  heaven. 

Dryden.] 
t  Seneca  gives  this  account  of  it  in  a'  letter  to  Lucillus  :— 
"  Scyllam  saxum  esse,  et  quidem  terribile  navigantibus  optime 
scio ;  Charybdis  an  respondeat  fabulis  perscribi  mihi  desidero, 
fac  nos  certiores,  utrum  uno  tantum  vento  agatur  in  vortices, 
an  omnis  tempestas,  ac  mare  illud  contorqueat,  et  an  vermn  sit 
quidquid  illo  freti  turbine  abreptum  est,"  &c. 

["  That  Scylla  is  a  rock,  and  one  terrible  to  navigators,  I  know 
very  well ;  I  wish  you,  however,  to  write  and  tell  me  if  Charyb- 
dis agrees  with  the  poetical  accoimts  of  it.  Inform  me  whether 
the  whirlpool  is  dangerous  under  one  wind  alone,  or  whether 
every  tempest  has  the  power  of  disturbing  that  sea ;  and  if  every 
thing  absorbed  in  that  ya\vning  pool  of  the  straits,"  &c.] 

And  the  following  is  a  translation  from  Strabo : — "  Anteurbem 
Paululum  in  trajectu  Charybdis  ostenditur :  profundum  quidem 
immensum  :  quo  inundationes  freti :  minim  in  modum  navigia 
detrahunt :  magnas  per  circumductiones,  et  vortices  precipitata, 
quibus  absorptis,  ac  dissolutis ;  naufragiorum  fragmenta  ad  Tau- 
romitanum  littus  attrahuntur,"  &c. 
["  Before  the  town  of  Paululum,  in  the  strait,  Cliai-ybdis  is 


After  seeing  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Messina,  we 
have  found  nothing  much  worthy  of  notice  in  the  city. 
Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome,  and  there  are  a 
few  tolerable  paintings.  One  ceremony,  from  the  ac- 
count they  give  of  it,  I  shoidd  like  much  to  have  seen 
— ^the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Vara.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  a  very  singular  exhibition,  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  it  does  not  happen  at  this  season.  lu 
order  to  the  more  dignified  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  this  occasion,  they  have  invented  a  very  cu- 
rious machine,  which  I  am  told  represents  heaven,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it.  It  is  of  a  huge  size,  and  moves 
through  the  street  with  vast  pomp  and  ceremony.  In 
the  centre  is  the  principal  figure,  which  represents  the 
Virgin ;  and  a  httle  higher,  there  are  three  others  to 
denote  the  Trinity.  Bound  these  there  are  a  number 
of  ^heels,  said  to  be  of  a  very  curious  construction. 
Every  wheel  contains  a  legion  of  angels,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  precedency — seraphim,  che- 
rubim, and  powers.  These  are  represented  by  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  little  children,  all  glittering  in 
clothes  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  with  wings  of  painted 
feathers  fixed  to  their  shoulders.  When  the  machine 
is  set  in  motion,  all  these  wheels  move  round,  and  the 
different  choirs  of  angels  continue  in  a  constant  flutter, 
singing  hallelujahs  round  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin 
during  the  whole  of  the  procession,  and  are  said  to 
make  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  This  is  aU  I  could 
learn  of  this  singular  show,  neither  were  we  admitted 
to  see  the  machine ;  conscious,  I  suppose,  of  the  ridi- 
cide  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  they  did  not  choose  to 
unveil  so  sacred  an  object  to  the  eyes  of  heretics. 
This  island  has  ever  been  famous  for  the  celebration 
of  its  feasts,  even  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times. 
They  spare  no  expense;  and  as  they  have  a  large 
share  both  of  superstition  and  invention,  they  never 
fail  to  produce  something  either  very  fine  or  very 
ridiculous.  The  feast  of  St  Rosolia  at  Palermo  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  show  in  Europe,  and  costs  that  city 
every  year  a  large  sum.  They  assure  us  there  is  more 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  it,  than  in  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Italy  ;  and  advise  us  by  all  means 
to  attend  it,  as  it  happens  some  time  near  the  middle 
of  summer,  when  we  shall  probably  be  in  that  end  of 
the  island. 

If  you  please,  we  shall  now  take  leave  of  Messina :  * 
I  did  not  expect  to  make  so  much  out  of  it.  But  it 
would  not  be  fair  neither,  without  at  least  putting 
you  in  mind  of  the  grea*  veneration  it  has  ever  been 
held  in  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  for.the  assistance  it  gave 
to  Count  Rugiero  in  freeing  the  island  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Saracens ;  in  consideration  of  which,  great  privi- 
leges were  granted  it  by  the  succeeding  kings ;  some 
of  which  are  said  stiU  to  remain.  It  was  here  that  the 
Normans  landed ;  and  this  city,  by  the  policy  of  some 
of  its  own  inliabitants,  was  the  first  conquest  they 
made :  after  which  their  victorious  arms  were  soon 


pointed  out— truly  a  profound  gulf ;  whence  the  currents  of  the 
frith,  so  prodigiously  destructive  to  ships  ;  these  being  sucked  in 
by  sweeping  whirlpools,  and  often  engulfed  and  wrecked,  their 
fragments  passing  to  the  Tauromitan  shore,"  &c.] 

"  Est  igitur  Charybdis  (says  Sallust)  mare  periculosum  nautis; 
quod  contrariis  fluctuum  cursibus,  coUisionem  facit,  et  rapta, 
quoque  absorbet." 

["  Therefore  is  Charybdis  a  point  of  the  sea  perilous  to  vessels, 
hurrying  them  into  collision  by  the  conflicting  courses  of  its  waves, 
and  often  swallowing  them  up  when  it  has  drawn  them  to  it."]  « 

But  these  are  moderate  indeed  when  compared  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  poets. 

*  [At  the  time  of  Mr  Brydone's  visit,  Messina  was  in  a  very 
poor  state,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  above 
25,000.  A  few  years  later  (1783) ,  it  was  brought  still  lower  in  con- 
sequence of  an  earthquake  of  unusual  violence,  which  destroyed 
half  the  buildings  in  the  city.  Since  then  it  has  revived.  Its 
being  a  station  of  British  troops  during  the  last  war,  tended 
greatly  to  improve  its  condition.  Its  commerce  is  now  consider- 
able, and  the  inhabitants  are  now  probably  four  times  more  nu- 
merouti  than  in  1770.] 
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extended  over  the  whole  island,  and  a  final  period  put 
to  the  Saracen  tyranny.  Count  Eugiero  fixed  the  seat 
of  government  at  Palermo,  and  put  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  island  upon  a  solid  basis,  of  which  the  form 
(and  the  form  alone)  still  remains  to  this  day.  He 
divided  the  whole  island  into  three  parts  ;  one  he  gave 
to  his  officers,  another  to  the  church,  and  a  third  he 
reserved  for  himself.  Of  these  three  branches  he  com- 
posed his  parliament,  that  respectable  body,  of  which 
the  skeleton  only  now  exists ;  for  it  has  long  ago  lost 
all  its  blood,  nerves,  and  animal  spirits ;  and  for  many 
ages  past  has  been  reduced  to  a  perfect  caput  mortuum. 
The  superstitious  tyranny  of  Spain  has  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  nation^  spirit  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but 
likewise  that  of  every  other  country  which  has  fallen 
under  its  power.    Adieu.    Ever  yours. 

P.  S. — Apropos !  There  is  one  thing  I  had  almost 
forgot,  and  I  never  should  have  forgiven  myself.  Do 
you  know  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the 
world  is  often  observed  near  to  this  place  ?  I  laughed 
at  it  at  first  as  you  will  do,  but  I  am  now  convinced 
of  its  reality ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  too,  that  if  ever  it 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  by  a  philosophical  eye, 
the  natural  cause  must  long  ago  have  been  assigned. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  that  in  the  heat  of  summer,  after  the  sea 
and  air  have  been  much  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  a 
perfect  calm  succeeds,  there  appears,  about  the  time 
of  dawn,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  over  the  straits, 
a  great  variety  of  singular  forms,  some  at  rest,  and 
some  moving  aboiit  with  great  velocity.  These  forms, 
in  proportion  as  the  light  increases,  seem  to  become 
more  aerial,  tUl  at  last,  some  time  before  sunrise,  they 
entirely  disappear. 

The  Sicilians  represent  this  as  the  most  beautiful 
sight  in  nature :  Leanti,  one  of  their  latest  and  best 
writers,  came  here  on  purpose  to  see  it.  He  says  the 
heavens  appeared  crowded  with  a  variety  of  objects : 
he  mentions  palaces,  woods,  gardens,  &c.,  besides  the 
figures  of  men  and  other  animals  that  appear  in  motion 
amongst  them.  No  doubt,  the  imagination  must  be 
greatly  aiding  in  forming  this  aerial  creation ;  but  as 
so  many  of  their  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
agree  in  the  fact,  and  give  an  account  of  it  from  their 
own  observation,  there  certainly  must  be  some  foun- 
dation for  the  story.  There  is  one  Giardini,  a  Jesuit, 
who  has  lately  written  a  treatise  on  this  phenomenon, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it :  the  celebrated 
Messinese  Gallo  has  likewise  published  something  on 
this  singular  subject ;  if  I  can  procure  either  of  them 
in  the  island,  you  shall  have  a  more  perfect  account 
of  it.  The  common  people,  according  to  custom,  give 
the  whole  merit  to  the  devil;  and  indeed  it  is  by 
much  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  accounting  for 
it.  Those  who  pretend  to  be  philosophers,  and  refuse 
him  this  honour,  are  greatly  puzzled  what  to  make  of 
it.  They  think  it  may  be  owing  to  some  uncommon 
refraction  or  reflection  of  the  rays,  from  the  water  of 
the  straits,  which,  as  it  is  at  that  time  carried  about 
in  a  variety  of  eddies  and  vortices,  must  consequently, 
say  they,  make  a  variety  of  appearances  on  any  medium 
where  it  is  reflected.  This,  I  think,  is  nonsense,  or  at 
least  very  near  it ;  and  tiU  they  can  say  more  to  the 
purpose,  I  think  they  had  much  better  have  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  gentleman.  I  suspect  it  is  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  our  aurora  borealis,  and,  like 
many  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  depends  upon 
electrical  causes ;  which,  in  future  ages,  I  have  little 
doubt,  will  be  found  to  be  as  powerful  an  agent  in  re- 
gulating the  universe,  as  gravity  is  in  this  age,  or  as 
the  subtle  fluid  was  in  the  last. 

The  electrical  fluid,  in  this  country  of  volcanoes,  is 
probably  produced  in  a  much  greater  quantity  than 
in  any  other.  The  air,  strongly  impregnated  with 
this  matter,  and  confined  betwixt  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains— at  the  same  time  exceedingly  agitated  from 
below  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  the  impe- 
tuous whirling  of  the  waters — may  it  not  be  supposed 


to  produce  a  variety  of  appearances  ?  And  may  not 
the  lively  Sicilian  imaginations,  animated  by  a  belief 
in  demons,  and  all  the  wild  offspring  of  superstition, 
give  these  appearances  as  great  a  variety  of  forms  ? 
Eemember,  I  do  not  say  it  is  so ;  and  hope  yet  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  this 
matter.  *  However,  if  you  should  suppose  me  in  this 
story,  or  in  any  future  one  I  may  teU  you,  to  be  in- 
clined to  the  fabulous,  you  wiU  please  to  remember 
that  I  am  now  in  the  country  of  fable ;  this  island 
having  given  rise  to  more,  perhaps,  except  Greece, 
than  all  the  world  beside.  You  have,  therefore,  only 
to  suppose  that  these  regions  are  stiU  contagious ;  and 
call  to  mind  that  Mount  ^tna  has  ever  been  the  great 
mother  of  monsters  and  chimeras,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  world.  However,  I  shall,  if  possible,  keep 
free  of  the  infection,  and  entertain  you  only  with  such 
subjects  as  fall  under  my  own  observation.  But,  in- 
deed, from  what  I  have  already  heard  of  that  wonder- 
ful mountain,  the  most  moderate  account  of  it  would 
appear  highly  fabulous  to  all  such  as  are  unacquainted 
with  objects  of  this  kind.  Adieu.  We  think  of  set- 
ting off"  to-morrow  by  daybreak.  I  am  sorry  it  has 
not  been  a  storm,  that  we  might  have  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  Pandemonium  reared  over  our  heads,  and  all 
the  devils  at  work  around  it. 

I  shall  leave  this  to  be  sent  by  the  first  post,  and 
shall  write  you  again  from  Catania,  if  we  escape  un- 
hurt from  ah.  the  perils  of  iEtna.     Adieu. 

*  [The  phenomena  here  described  so  dubiously  are  now  ac- 
knowledged as  natural,  and  are  described  in  science  by  the  temi 
Fata  Morgana.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  occur  no- 
where but  in  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  following  philosophical 
account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  from  the 
Astronomic  Physique  of  M.  Biot :— "  AVhen  the  rising  sun  shines 
from  that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  forty, 
five  degrees,  on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  wind  or  current — 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and  the  waters  are  pressed  up  by 
the  currents  to  a  great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ; 
the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  with  his  back  to  the 
sun,  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina  rising  like 
a  wall  behind  it,  and  forming  the  background  of  the  picture— on 
a  sudden  there  appear  in  the  water,  as  in  a  catoptric  theatre, 
various  multiplied  objects— numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well  delineated  regular  columns,  lofty  towers,  superb 
palaces,  with  balconies  and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees, 
delightful  plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  many  other  things,  in  their  natural  colours  and 
proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  during  the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while  the 
above-mentioned  causes  remain.  The  objects  are  proved,  by  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  coast  of  Reggio,  to  be  derived  from 
objects  on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  already 
described,  the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour 
and  dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  waves,  or  rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens  that, 
in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain  extended  along  the  channel  to  the 
height  of  above  forty  palms  and  nearly  do^vn  to  the  sea,  the  ob- 
server will  behold  the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not  only  reflected 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  though  not  so 
distinctly  or  well  defined.  Lastly,  if  the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and 
opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form  the 
iris,  then  the  above-mentioned  objects  will  appear  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  first  case,  but  all  vividly  coloured  or 
fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  or  other  prismatic  colours."  It 
will  be  observed  from  this  account  that  the  optical  principle  of 
reflection  is  alone  concerned  in  the  phenomena,  and  that  Mr 
Brydone  is  wrong  in  his  surmise  of  an  electrical  cause.  Another 
class  of  phenomena,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  mirage,  and 
by  which  distant  objects  are  brought  into  view  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  are  produced  by  refraction,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ence of  density  (the  result  of  heat)  in  two  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere—being thus  identical  with  the  common  wonder  of  water 
poured  into  a  bowl  to  make  a  shilling  at  the  bottom  rise  into  ob- 
servation. Mirage  often  takes  place  in  great  sandy  plains  in 
tropical  countries,  as  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Mexico.] 
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RTJINS  OF  TAUROMINUM. 

Giardini,  near  Taurominum,  May  22. 
We  have  had  a  delightful  journey,  and  if  all  Sicily  be 
but  as  agreeable,  we  shall  not  repent  of  our  expedition. 
We  left  Messina  early  this  morning,  with  six  mules 
for  ourselves  and  servants,  and  two  for  our  baggage. 
This  train,  I  assure  you,  makes  no  eontemptible  ap- 
pearance; particularly  when  you  call  to  mind  our 
front  and  rear  guard,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  it.  These  are  two  great  drawcansir  figures, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  with  a  broad  hanger,  two  enormous 
pistols,  and  a  long  arquebuss  :  this  they  kept  cocked 
and  ready  for  action  in  all  suspicious  places ;  where 
they  recounted  abundance  of  wonderful  stories  of  rob- 
beries and  murders,  some  of  them  with  such  very 
minute  circumstances,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  they 
themselves  were  the  principal  actors.  However,  I 
look  upon  our  situation  as  perfectly  secure ;  they  pay 
us  great  respect,  and  take  the  utmost  pains  that  we 
shall  not  be  imposed  upon.  Indeed,  I  think  they  im- 
pose upon  every  body  except  us ;  for  they  tax  the 
bills  according  to  their  pleasure ;  and  such  cheap  ones 
I  never  paid  before.  To-day's  dinner  for  eleven  men, 
(our  three  muleteers  included),  and  feeding  for  ten 
mules  and  horses,  did  not  amount  to  half-a-guinea ; 
and  although  we  pay  them  high  (an  ounce  a-day 
each),  yet  I  am  persuaded  they  save  .us  at  least  one- 
half  of  it  on  our  bills.  They  entertained  us  with  some 
of  their  feats,  and  make  no  scruple  of  owning  their 
having  put  several  people  to  death ;  but  add,  "  Mas 
tutti,  tutti  honorabilmente" — that  is  to  say,  they  did  not 
do  it  in  a  dastardly  manner,  nor  without  just  provo- 
cation. 

The  sea-coast  of  SicUy  is  very  rich ;  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  mountains  are  highly  cultivated,  and  pre- 
sent the  most  agreeable  aspect  that  can  be  imagined — 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  silk,  all  mixed  together,  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  However,  the  cultivated  part  is 
but  small  in  proportion  to  what  is  lying  waste,  and 
only  serves  to  show  the  great  fertility  of  this  island, 
were  it  peopled  and  in  industrious  hands.  The  sides 
of  the  road  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  flowers  and 
of  flowering  shrubs,  some  of  them  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  enclosm-es  are  many  of  them  fenced  with 
hedges  of  the  Indian  fig,  or  pricldy  pear,  as  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  our  guides  assm-e  us,  that  in  many 
of  the  parched  ravines  round  ^tna,  there  are  plenty 
of  trees  which  produce  both  cinnamon  and  pepper ; 
not  so  strong,  they  allow,  as  those  of  the  spice  islands, 
but  which  are  sold  to  the  merchants  at  a  low  price,  by 
a  set  of  banditti  who  dress  themselves  like  hermits. 
These  spices  are  mixed  with  the  true  pepper  and  cin- 
namon from  the  Indies,  and  sent  over  aU  Europe. 

The  road  from  Messina  to  this  place  is  extremely 
romantic.  It  lies  the  whole  way  along  the  coast,  and 
commands  the  view  of  Calabria,  and  the  south  part  of 
the  straits,  covered  with  chebecs,  galleys,  gaUiots,  and 
a  quantity  of  fishing-boats.  The  view  on  the  right 
hand  is  confined  by  high  mountains,  on  the  very  sum- 
mits of  which  they  have  built  several  considerable 
towns  and  villages,  which,  with  their  churches  and 
steeples,  make  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  They 
have  chosen  this  elevated  situation,  I  suppose,  with  a 
double  view — to  protect  them  both  from  their  enemies, 
and  from  the  violent  heat  of  the  climate.  This  fore- 
noon we  found  it  excessive,  but  had  the  finest  swim- 
ming in  the  world  before  dinner,  which  kept  us  cool 
and  fresh  for  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  have  besides 
provided  om-selves  with  umbrellas,  without  which,  at 
this  season,  travelling  would  be  impracticable. 

Betwixt  this  place  and  Messina,  a  little  to  the  right, 
lie  the  mountains  formerly  called  the  Nebrodes ;  and 
likewise  the  mountain  of  Neptune,  which  is  reckoned 
the  highest  of  that  chain.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  gulf 
or  crater  on  its  summit,  from  whence,  at  particular 
times,  there  issues  an  exceeding  cold  wind,  with  such 


violence  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach  it.  I  was 
sorry  to  pass  this  singiilar  mountain,  but  it  would  have 
delayed  us  a  day  or  two  to  visit  it,  and  we  are  hasten- 
ing with  impatience  to  a  much  greater  object :  it  is 
now  named  //  monte  Scuderio,  and  is  said  to  be  so 
high  that  the  Adriatic  can  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
From  the  description  they  give  of  it,  it  appears  evi- 
dently to  be  an  old  volcano.  The  Nisso  takes  its  rise 
from  this  mountain — a  river  renowned  in  antiquity  for 
the  gold  found  in  its  channel,  for  which  reason  it  was 
by  the  Greeks  called  Chrysothoas.  It  is  said  that  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  gold  mines  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  source  of  this  river ;  but  the  modem  masters 
of  Sicily  have  never  been  enterprising  enough  to  ex- 
plore them.  It  was  on  this  charming  coast  where  the 
flocks  of  Apollo  were  kept  by  his  daughters,  Phaethusa 
and  Lampetie ;  the  seizing  of  which,  by  Ulysses'  com- 
panions, proved  the  cause  of  their  deaths,  and  of  all 
his  subsequent  misfortunes.  The  mountain  of  Tau- 
romina  is  very  liigh  and  steep,  and  the  road  up  to  it 
is  exceedingly  rugged. 

This  once  famous  city  is  now  reduced  to  an  insig- 
nificant borough ;  yet  even  these  small  remains  give  a 
high  idea  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  theatre,  I 
think,  is  accounted  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Adrian's  villa 
near  Rome.  It  is  entire  enough  to  give  a  very  toler- 
able idea  of  the  Roman  theatre,  and  indeed  astonishes 
by  its  vastness ;  nor  can  I  perceive  how  any  voice 
would  extend  through  the  prodigious  number  of  peo- 
ple it  must  have  contained.  I  paced  about  one  quarter 
of.it,  over  the  boxes  that  were  intended  for  the  women, 
which  is  not  near  the  outward  circle  of  all ;  the  rest  is 
so  broken  that  I  could  get  no  farther.  It  measured 
about  120  ordinary  steps,  so  that  you  may  conceive 
the  greatness  of  the  whole.  The  seats  front  Moimt 
^tna,  which  makes  a- glorious  appearance  from  this 
place,  and  no  doubt  has  often  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  scene.  It  arises  from  an  immense  base,  and 
mounts  equally  on  all  sides  to  its  summit.  It  is  just 
now  throwing  out  volumes  of  white  smoke,  which  do 
not  rise  in  the  air,  but  seem  to  roU  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  like  a  vast  torrent.  The  ascent  of  JFArva,  on 
each  side  is  computed  at  about  30  miles,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  base  at  150.  I  think  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  much ;  but  I  shall  probably  be  enabled 
to  give  you  a  fuller  account  of  it  afterwards. 

After  admiring  the  great  theatre  of  Taurominum, 
we  went  to  examine  the  Naumachia,  and  the  reser- 
voirs for  supplying  it  with  water.  About  1.50  paces 
of  one  side  of  the  wall  of  the  Naumachia  remains ;  but 
as  this  is  not  complete,  there  is  no  judging  of  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
large  square,  enclosed  with  strong  walls,  and  capable 
of  being  filled  with  water  on  occasion,  intended  for 
the  exhibition  of  sea-fights  and  aU  naval  exercises. 
There  were  four  reservoirs  for  supplying  tliis  with 
water.  All  are  upon  the  same  grand  scale.  One  of 
these  is  almost  entire;  it  is  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  strong  pillars  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  Titus's  baths  at  Rome,  and  several  others  you  may 
have  seen  in  Italy.  I  wovdd  dweU  longer  on  objects 
of  this  kind,  but  I  am  persuaded  descriptions  can  give 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  them ;  and  to  mark  out 
the  precise  dimensions  with  a  mathematical  exactness, 
where  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  must  surely 
be  but  a  dry  work,  both  to  the  writer  and  reader.  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  (I  hope  it  will  content 
you  too)  with  endeavouring  to  commmiicate,  as  entire 
as  possible,  the  same  impression  I  myself  shall  receive, 
without  descending  too  much  to  particulars,  or  fatigu- 
ing myself  or  you  with  the  mensuration  of  antique 
walls,  merely  because  they  are  such,  except  where 
there  is  indeed  something  both  striking  and  different 
from  what  has  already  been  described  in  Italy. 

I  own  I  despair  of  success ;  few  things  I  beheve  in 
writing  being  more  difficult  than  thus  s'smparer  de 
V imagination— \fi  seize,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
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the  reader's  imagination,  to  carry  it  along  with  us 
through  every  scene,  and  make  it  in  a  manner  con- 
genial with  oiu:  own — every  prospect  opening  upon 
him  with  the  same  light,  and  arismg  in  the  same 
colours,  and  at  the  same  instant,  too,  as  upon  us ;  for 
where  descriptions  fail  m  this,  the  pleasure  of  reading 
tliem  must  be  very  trivial.  Now,  perhaps,  this  same 
journal  style  is  the  most  favourable  of  any  to  produce 
these  effects.  It  is  at  least  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
writer,  who  never  has  his  subject  to  seek,  but  needs 
only  recoUect  what  has  passed  since  he  has  laid  down 
the  pen,  and  travel  the  day  over  again ;  and  if  he 
travels  it  to  good  pm-pose,  it  ought  to  be  equally 
agreeable  to  the  reader,  too,  who  thereby  becomes  one 
of  the  party,  and  bears  a  share  in  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  journey,  without  suflFering  from  the  fatigues  of  it. 

One  of  my  great  difficulties,  I  see,  will  be  the  find- 
ing proper  places  to  write  in,  for  the  inns  are  alto- 
gether execrable,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  get- 
ting a  room  to  one's  self.  I  am  just  now  writing  on 
the  end  of  a  barrel,  which  I  chose  rather  than  the 
table,  as  it  is  farther  removed  from  noise.  I  must 
therefore  entreat  you,  once  for  all,  to  excuse  incorrect- 
ness and  want  of  method.  How  can  one  be  methodical 
upon  a  barrel  ?  It  has  ever  been  the  most  declared 
enemy  to  method.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  sermon 
from  Bacchus,  or  a  coherent  speech  from  oiu-  friend 

Lord after  he  has  finished  the  third  bottle.   You 

will  be  pleased,  then,  just  to  take  things  as  they  occur. 
Were  I  obliged  to  be  strictly  methodical,  I  should  have 
no  pleasure  in  writing  you  these  letters ;  and  then,  if 
my  position  is  just,  you  coiild  have  no  pleasure  in 
reading  them. 

Our  guards  have  procured  us  beds,  though  not  in 
the  town  of  Taurominum,  but  in  Giardini,  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands.  The 
people  are  extremely  attentive,  and  have  procured  us 
an  excellent  supper  and  good  wine,  which  now  waits 
— but  shall  wait  no  longer.  Adieu.  To-morrow  we 
intend  to  climb  Mount  ^Ana  on  this  (its  east)  side,  if 
we  find  it  practicable.    Ever  yours. 


ASCENT  OP   MOUNT   iETNA. 

Catania,  May  24. 
I  AM  already  almost  two  days  in  arrears.  Yesterday 
we  were  so  much  fatigued  with  the  abominable  roads 
of  Mount  iEtna,  that  I  was  not  able  to  wield  a  pen ; 
and  to-day,  I  assure  you,  has  by  no  means  been  a  day 
of  rest :  however,  I  must  not  delay  any  longer,  other- 
wise I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  up  my  lee  way.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  suffer  more  from  tlae  fatigues  of  the 
journey  than  I  at  first  apprehended. 

We  left  Giardini  at  five  o'clock.  About  half  a  mUe 
farther  the  first  region  of  Mount  -ZEtna  begins,  and 
here  they  have  set  up  the  statue  of  a  saint,  for  having 
prevented  the  lava  Irom  running  up  the  mountain  of 
Taurominum,  and  destroying  the  adjacent  country; 
which  the  people  think  it  certainly  must  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  kind  interposition ;  but  he  very 
wisely,  as  well  as  humanely,  conducted  it  down  a  low 
valley  to  the  sea. 

We  left  the  Catania  road  on  the  left,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain  in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated 
tree,  known  by  the  name  of  II  Castagno  de  Cento  Ca- 
valli  (the  cheotnut-tree  of  a  hundred  horse),  which,  for 
some  centuries  past,  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  M%n&.  We  had  likewise  pro- 
posed, if  possible,  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  momitain 
by  this  side,  and  to  descend  by  the  side  of  Catania ; 
but  we  were  soon  convinced  of  the  impossibihty  of 
this,  and  obliged,  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance,  to 
relinquish  this  part  of  our  scheme. 

As  we  advanced  In  the  first  region  of  iEtna,  we 
observed  that  there  had  been  eruptions  of  fire  all  over 
this  country  at  a  great  distance  from  the  summit,  or 


principal  crater  of  the  mountain.  On  our  road  to  the 
vUlagc  of  Piedmonte,  I  took  notice  of  several  very 
considerable  craters,  and  stones  of  a  large  size  scat- 
tered all  around,  that  had  been  discharged  from  them. 
These  stones  are  precisely  such  as  are  thrown  out  of 
the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  indeed  the  lava, 
too,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  though  rather 
more  porous. 

The  distance  from  Giardini  to  Piedmonte  is  only 
ten  miles ;  but  as  the  road  is  exceedingly  rough  and 
difficult,  we  took  near  four  hours  to  travel  it.  The 
barometer,  which  at  Giardini  (on  the  sea-side)  stood 
at  29  inches  10  lines,  had  now  fallen  to  27  inches  3 
hues.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (made  by  Mr  Adams 
in  London)  stood  at  73  degrees.  We  found  the  people 
extremely  inquisitive  to  know  our  errand,  wliich, 
when  we  told,  many  of  them  offered  to  accompany  vis. 
Of  these  we  chose  two  ;  and  after  drinking  our  tea, 
which  was  matter  of  great  speculation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  never  before  seen  a  breakfast  of  this 
kind,  we  began  to  climb  the  mountain. 

We  were  directed  for  five  or  six  miles  of  our  road 
by  an  aqueduct,  which  the  Prince  of  Palagonia  has 
made  at  a  great  expense,  to  supply  Piedmonte  with 
water.  After  we  left  the  aqueduct,  the  ascent  became 
a  good  deal  more  rapid,  till  we  arrived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  region,  called  by  the  natives  La 
Regione  Sylvoso,  or  the  woody  region,  because  it  is 
composed  of  one  vast  forest  that  extends  all  around 
the  mountain.  Part  of  this  was  destroyed  by  a  very 
singular  event,  not  later  than  the  year  1755.  During 
an  eruption  of  the  volcano,  an  immense  torrent  of 
boiling  water  issued,  as  is  imagined,  from  the  great 
crater  of  the  mountain,  and  in  an  instant  poured  down 
to  its  base,  overwhelming  and  ruining  every  thing  it 
met  with  in  its  course.  Our  conductors  showed  us  the 
traces  of  the  torrent,  which  are  still  very  visible,  but 
are  now  beginning  to  recover  verdure  and  vegetation, 
which  for  some  time  appeared  to  have  been  lost.  The 
track  it  has  left  seems  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  and  in  some  places  still  more. 

The  common  opinion,  I  find,  is,  that  this  water  was 
raised  by  the  power  of  suction,  through  some  com- 
munication betwixt  the  volcano  and  the  sea,  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  is  too  glaring  to  need  a  refutation. 
The  power  of  suction  alone,  even  supposing  a  perfect 
vacuum,  could  never  raise  water  to  more  than  thirty- 
three  or  thirty -four  feet,  which  is  equal  to  the  M^eight 
of  a  column  of  air  the  whole  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  this  circiunstance,  I  should  imagine,  might 
be  easily  enough  accounted  for,  either  by  a  stream  of 
lava  falling  suddenly  into  one  of  the  valleys  of  snow 
that  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  moimtain,  and 
melting  it  down  ;  or,  what  I  think  is  still  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  melted  snow  smks  into  vast  caverns 
^and  reservoirs  in  the  mountain,  where  it  is  lodged  for 
some  time,  tiU  the  excessive  heat  of  the  lava  below 
bursts  the  sides  of  these  caverns,  and  produces  tlais 
phenomenon,  which  has  been  matter  of  great  specula- 
tion to  the  Sicilian  philosophers,  and  has  employed  the 
pens  of  several  of  them.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  last  century,  and  in  an 
instant  swept  away  about  five  hundred  people,  who 
were  marching  in  procession  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain to  implore  the  mediation  of  St  Januarius. 

Near  to  this  place  we  passed  through  some  beauti- 
ful woods  of  cork  and.  evergreen  oak,  growing  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  lava,  the  soil  having  as  yet  hardly 
filled  the  crevices  of  that  porous  substance  ;  and,  not 
a  great  way  farther,  I  observed  several  little  moun- 
tains that  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  late  erup- 
tion. I  dismounted  from  my  mule,  and  climbed  to  the 
top  of  them  all.  They  are  seven  in  number,  every 
one  of  them  with  a  regular  cup  or  crater  on  the  top ; 
and  in  some  the  great  gulf  or  (as  they  call  it)  Vora- 
gine,  that  had  discharged  the  burnt  matter  of  which 
these  little  mountains  are  formed,  is  still  open.  I 
tumbled  stones  down  into  these  gulfs,  and  heard  the 
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noise  for  a  long  time  after.  All  the  fields  round,  to  a 
considerable  distance,  are  covered  with  large  burnt 
stones  discliarged  from  these  little  volcanoes. 

Erom  this  place  it  is  not  less  than  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  great  chestnut-trees,  through  forests  growing 
out  of  the  lava,  in  several  places  almost  impassable. 
Of  these  trees,  there  are  many  of  an  enormous  size ; 
but  the  Castagno  de  Cento  CavaUi  is  by  much  the 
most  celebrated.  I  have  even  foimd  it  marked  in  an 
old  map  of  Sicily,  published  near  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  in  all  the  maps  of  ^tna  and  its  environs  it 
makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure.  I  own  I  was  by  no 
means  struck  with  its  appearance,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  tree,  but  a  bush  of  five  large  trees  growing 
together.  We  complained  to  our  guides  of  the  impo- 
sition, when  they  unanimously  assured  us,  that  by 
the  universal  tradition  and  even  testimony  of  the 
country,  aU  these  were  once  united  in  one  stem ;  that 
their  grandfathers  remembered  this  when  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  the  forest,  and  visited 
from  all  quarters ;  that  for  many  years  past  it  had 
been  reduced  to  the  venerable  ruin  we  beheld.  We 
began  to  examine  it  with  more  attention,  and  found 
there  was  indeed  an  appearance  as  if  these  five  trees 
had  really  been  once  imited  in  one.  The  opening  in 
the  middle  is  at  present  prodigious,  and  it  does  indeed 
require  faith  to  believe  that  so  vast  a  space  was  once 
occupied  by  solid  timber.  But  there  is  no  appearance 
of  bark  on  the  inside  of  any  of  the  stumps,  nor  on  the 
sides  that  are  opposite  to  one  another.  Mr  Glover 
and  I  measured  it  separately,  and  brought  it  exactly 
to  the  same  size,  namely,  204  feet  round.  If  this  was 
once  united  in  one  solid  stem,  it  must  with  justice, 
indeed,  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  was  deser- 
vedly styled  the  glory  of  the  forest. 

I  have  since  been  told  by  the  Canonico  Recupero, 
an  ingenious  ecclesiastic  of  this  place,  that  he  was  at 
the  expense  of  carrying  up  peasants  with  tools  to  dig 
round  the  Castagno  de  Cento  CavaUi ;  and  he  assures 
me,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  fomid  all  these  stems 
united  below  ground  in  one  root.  I  alleged  that  so 
extraordinary  an  object  must  have  been  mentioned  by 
many  of  their  writers.  He  told  me  that  it  had,  and 
produced  several  examples — Philateo,  Carrera,  and 
some  others.  Carrera  begs  to  be  excused  from  telling 
its  dimensions,  but  says  he  is  sure  there  was  wood 
enough  in  that  one  tree  to  build  a  large  palace.  Their 
poet  Bagolini,  too,  has  celebrated  a  tree  of  the  same 
kind,  perhaps  the  same  tree ;  *  and  Massa,  one  of  their 
most  esteemed  authors,  says  he  has  seen  solid  oaks 
upwards  of  forty  feet  round,  but  adds,  that  the  size 
of  the  chestnut-trees  was  beyond  belief,  the  hollow  of 
one  of  which,  he  says,  contained  300  sheep,  and  thirty 
people  on  horseback  had  often  been  in  it  at  a  time.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  the  same  tree  he 
means,  or  whether  it  ever  was  one  tree  or  not.  There 
are  many  others  that  are  well  deserving  the  curiositj' 
of  travellers.  One  of  these,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
higher  on  the  mountain,  is  called  II  Castagno  del 
Galea ;  it  rises  from  one  solid  stem  to  a  considerable 
height,  after  which  it  branches  out,  and  is  a  much 
finer  object  than  the  other.  I  measured  it  about  two 
feet  from  the  groimd,  and  found  it  seventy-six  feet 
rovmd.  There  is  a  third  called  II  Castagno  del  Nave, 
that  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  size.  AU  these  grow^ 
on  a  thick  rich  soil,  formed  originaUy,  I  believe,  of 
ashes  throAvn  out  by  the  moimtain. 

The  cUmate  here  is  much  more  temperate  than  in 

*  Supremos  inter  montes  monstroslor  omni 
Slonstrosi  faetum  stipitis  ^Etna  dedit 
Castaneam  genuit,  cujus  modo  concava  cortex 
Turmam  equitum  haud  parvam  eontinet,  atque  greges,  &c. 
[Of  lofty  mounts  by  far  the  loftiest, 
Prodigious  iEtna  bore  a  wondrous  tree — 
A  chestnut— whose  vast  hollow  may  contain 
A  well-sized  band  of  horse,  or  flocks,  or  herds,  &c.] 


the  first  region  of  iEtna,  where  the  excessive  heats 
must  ever  prevent  a  very  luxuriant  vegetation.  I 
found  the  barometer  had  now  fallen  to  26  degrees 
5^  lines,  which  announces  an  elevation  of  very  near 
four  thousand  feet,  equivalent,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  French  academicians,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  the  formation  of  a  climate. 

The  vast  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  iEtna,  probably  contributes  greatly  to  increase  the 
luxuriance  of  this  vegetation  ;  and  the  air,  too,  strongly 
impregnated  with  it  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano, 
must  create  a  constant  supply  of  this  salt,  termed  by 
some,  not  without  reason,  the  food  of  vegetables. 

There  is  the  ruins  of  a  house  in  the  inside  of  the 
great  chestnut-tree,  which  had  been  bmlt  for  holding 
the  fruit  it  bears,  which  is  still  considerable ;  here  we 
dined  with  exceUent  appetite,  and  being  convinced 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  getting  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  on  that  side,  we  began  to  descend ;  and 
after  a  very  fatiguing  journey  over  old  lavas,  now 
become  fertUe  fields  and  rich  vineyards,  we  arrived 
about  sunset  at  Jaci  Reale,  where,  with  no  smaU  diffi- 
culty, we  at  last  got  lodging  in  a  convent  of  Domini- 
cans. 

The  last  lava  we  crossed  before  our  arrival  there  is 
of  a  vast  extent.  I  thought  we  never  should  have  had 
done  with  it ;  it  certainly  is  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
mUes  broad,  and  appears  in  many  places  to  be  of  an 
enormous  depth. 

When  we  came  near  the  sea,  I  was  desirous  to  see 
what  form  it  had  assumed  in  meeting  with  the  water. 
I  went  to  examine  it,  and  found  it  had  driven  back 
the  waves  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  had  formed  a 
large  black  high  promontory,  where  before  it  was 
deep  water.  TMs  lava,  I  imagined,  from  its  barren- 
ness, for  it  is  as  yet  covered  with  a  very  scanty  soU, 
had  run  from  the  mountain  only  a  few  ages  ago ;  but 
was  surprised  to  be  informed  by  Signior  Recupero,  the 
historiographer  of  iEtna,  that  this  very  lava  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  burst  from  ^tna 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Syracuse 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  A  detachment  was 
sent  from  Taurominum  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 
Tliey  were  stopped  on  their  march  by  this  stream  of 
lava,  which  having  reached  the  sea  before  their  arrival 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  had  cut  off  their  passage  j 
and  obliged  them  to  return  by  the  back  of  ^tna,  up- 
wards of  one  himdred  miles  about.  His  authority  for 
this,  he  tells  me,  was  taken  from  inscriptions  on  Ro- 
man monmnents  found  on  this  lava,  and  that  it  was 
likewise  weU  ascertained  by  many  of  the  old  SiciUan 
authors.  Now,  as  this  is  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
one  would  haA-e  imagined,  if  lavas  have  a  regular  pro- 
gress in  becoming  fertile  fields,  that  this  must  long  ago 
have  become  at  least  arable ;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  and  it  is  as  yet  only  covered  with  a  very  scanty 
vegetation,  and  incapable  of  producing  either  corn  or 
vines.  There  are  indeed  pretty  large  trees  growing 
in  the  crevices,  which  are  full  of  a  rich  earth ;  but  in 
alljirobabiUty  it  will  be  some  hundred  years  yet  before 
there  is  enough  of  it  to  render  tliis  land  of  any  use  to 
the  proprietors. 

It  is  curious  to  consider,  that  the  surface  of  this 
black  and  barren  matter,  in  process  of  time,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  upon  earth.  But  what 
must  be  the  time  to  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
when  after  two  thousand  years  it  is  still  in  most  places 
but  a  barren  rock  ?  Its  progress  is  possibly  as  foUows : 
— The  lava,  being  a  very  porous  substance,  easUy 
catches  the  dust  that  is  carried  about  by  the  wind, 
which  at  first,  I  observe,  only  yields  a  kind  of  moss : 
this  rotting,  and  by  degrees  increasing  the  soU,  some 
small  meagre  vegetables  are  next  produced,  which, 
rotting  in  their  turn,  are  likewise  converted  into  soil 
But  this  progress,  I  suppose,  is  often  greatly  accele- 
rated by  showers  of  ashes  from  the  mountain,  as  I 
have  observed  in  some  places  the  richest  soU,  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  and  upwards ;  and  stUl  below 
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that,  nothing  but  rocks  of  lava.  It  is  in  these  spots 
that  the  trees  arrive  at  such  an  immense  size.  Their 
roots  shoot  into  the  crevices  of  the  lava,  and  lay  such 
hold  of  it,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  winds  tear- 
ing them  up,  though  there  are  many  of  its  breaking 
off  their  largest  branches.  A  branch  of  one  of  the 
great  chestnut-trees,  where  we  passed  yesterday,  has 
fiillen  across  a  deep  gully,  and  formed  a  very  commo- 
dious bridge  over  the  rivulet  below.  The  people  say 
it  Avas  done  by  St  Agatha,  the  guardian  saint  of  the 
mountain,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  all  its  ope- 
rations. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  first  region  of  MtnsL,  the 
harvest  is  almost  over  ;  but  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
same  region,  near  tlie  confines  of  the  Regione  Sylvosa, 
it  wiU  not  begin  for  several  weeks. 

The  reapers,  as  Ave  went  along,  abused  us  from  aU 
quarters,  and  more  excellent  blackguards  I  have  never 
met  with ;  but,  indeed,  our  guides  were  a  full  match 
for  them.  They  began  as  soon  as  we  were  within 
hearing,  and  did  not  finish  till  we  were  got  without 
reach  of  their  voices,  which  they  extended  as  much 
as  they  could.  As  it  Avas  all  Sicilian,  Ave  could  make 
very  little  of  it,  but  by  the  interpretation  of  our 
gtiides ;  however,  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  vo- 
lubility and  natural  elocution  with  which  they  spoke. 
This  custom  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
probably  much  older,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
and  others  of  their  authors.  It  is  still  in  vogue  here 
as  much  as  ever ;  the  masters  encourage  it ;  they  think 
its  gives  them  spirits,  and  makes  the  work  go  on  more 
cheerfully ;  and  I  believe  they  are  right,  for  it  is  amaz- 
ing what  pleasure  they  seemed  to  take  in  it,  and  what 
laughing  and  merriment  it  occasioned. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  passed  the  source  of 
the  famous  cold  riyer  {II fiume  freddo).  This  is  the 
river  so  celebrated  by  the  poets  in  the  fable  of  Acis 
and  Galatea.*  It  was  here  that  Acis  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Polyphemus,  and  the  gods  out 
of  compassion  converted  him  into  this  river,  which, 
as  still  retaining  the  terror  inspired  by  the  dreadful 
voice  of  the  Cyclops,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and 
about  a  mile  from  its  source  throAvs  itself  into  the  sea. 
It  rises  at  once  out  of  the  earth  a  large  stream.  Its 
water  is  remai-kably  pure,  and  so  extremely  cold,  that 
it  is  reckoned  dangerous  to  drink  it ;  but  I  am  told  it 
has  likewise  a  poisonous  quaUty,  which  proceeds  from 
its  being  impregnated  with  vitriol  to  such  a  degree, 
that  cattle  have  often  been  killed  by  it.  It  never 
freezes ;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  it  is  said  often  to  con- 
tract a  degree  of  cold  greater  than  that  of  ice. 

These  particulars  I  was  informed  of  by  the  priests 
at  Aci ;  which  place,  anciently  called  Aci  Aquileia, 
and  several  others  near  it,  Aci  Castello,  Aci  Terra, 
&c.,  take  their  names  from  the  imfortunate  shepherd 
Acis. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  river  Acis  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Alcantara,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  the  island.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  north  side  of 
Mount  iEtna,  and  marks  out  the  boundary  of  |^e 
moimtain  for  about  sixty  miles.  Its  course  has  been 
stopped  in  many  places  by  the  eruptions  of  the  vol- 
cano ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  skirts  of  JEtna 
extend  much  beyond  it,  though  it  has  generally  been 
considered  as  the  boimdary.   We  passed  it  on  our  way 

*  [Acis,  according  to  heathen  fable,  Avas  the  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Symiethis.  He  fell  in  love  with  Galatea,  and  had  for 
his  rival  Polyphemus,  who  cnished  him  with  a  stone.  See  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  xiii.  The  local  memorials  of  this  story,  enume- 
rated in  the  text,  are  very  curious  :  probably,  while  they  seem 
to  an  unenlightened  mind  to  establish  the  veracity  of  the  entire 
fable,  they  are  only  the  result  of  the  poetical  fictions  built  upon 
tliat  fable,  or  the  slight  foundation  which  it  maj'  have  had  in 
fact,  the  jjopular  mind  being  always  ready  to  find  a  place  for  any 
incident,  however  imaginary,  which  becomes  familiarly  known. 
Already  the  incidents  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  are  all  realised,  in 
connexion  with  certain  spots,  by  the  peasantry  around  Loch 
Katrine.] 


to  Piedmonte,  over  a  large  bridge  built  entirely  of 
lava ;  and  near  to  this  the  bed  of  the  river  is  con- 
tinued for  a  great  way,  through  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, and  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  lavas 
that  ever  ran  from  iEtna.  In  many  places  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  which  is  extremely  rapid,  has  worn 
down  the  solid  lava  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
Recupero,  the  gentleman  I  have  mentioned,  who  is 
engaged  in  writing  the  natural  history  of  iEtna,  tells 
me  he  has  examined  this  lava  with  great  attention, 
and  he  thinks  that  its  course,  including  all  its  wind- 
ings, is  not  less  than  forty  miles.  It  issued  from  a 
mountain  on  the  north  side  of  J3tna,  and  finding  some 
valleys  that  lay  to  the  east,  it  took  its  course  that 
way,  interrupting  the  Alcantara  in  many  places,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river. 

The  city  of  Jaci,  or  Aci,  and  indeed  all  the  towns 
on  this  coast,  are  founded  on  immense  rocks  of  lava, 
heaped  one  above  another,  in  some  places  to  an  amaz- 
ing height ;  for  it  appears  that  these  flaming  torrents, 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  sea,  Avere  hardened  into 
rock,  which  not  yielding  any  longer  to  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  fire  behind,  the  melted  matter  continuing 
to  accumulate,  formed  a  dam  of  fire,  which  in  a  short 
time  run  over  the  solid  front,  pouring  a  second  torrent 
into  the  ocean;  this  was  immediately  consolidated, 
and  succeeded  by  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  places  on  the  coast  still  retain  their 
ancient  names ;  but  the  properties  ascribed  to  them  by 
the  ancients  are  now  no  more.  The  river  Acis,  which 
is  now  so  poisonous,  was  of  old  celebrated  for  the 
sweetness  and  salubrity  of  its  Avaters ;  *  which  Theo- 
critus says  were  ever  held  sacred  by  the  Sicilian 
shepherds. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  so  many  places  re- 
tained the  name  of  this  swain,  who,  I  imagined,  had 
never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets :  but 
the  SicUian  authors  say,  that  Acis  was  the  name  of  a 
king  who  reigned  in  this  part  of  the  island  in  the  time 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in  confirmation  of  which, 
Massa  gives  the  translation  of  an  inscription  found 
near  Aci  CasteUo.f  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy  by  Polyphemus,  one  the  giants  of 
Mtna,  whiclt  gave  rise  to  the  fable.  AnguUlara,  a 
Sicilian  poet,  in  relating  this  story,  gives  a  tremendous 
idea  of  the  voice  of  Polyphemus :  the  passage  has  been 
greatly  admired. 

Tremo  per  troppo  horrore  jEtna ;  c  Tifeo 
Fece  maggior  la  fiamma  useir  del  monte ; 
E  Pacchino,  e  Peloro,  e  Lilibeo 
Quasi  attuffar  nel  mar  I'altera  fronte ; 
Cadde  il  martel  di  man  nel  monte  Etneaeo, 
All  Ke  di  Lenno,  a  Sterope,  e  a  Bronte ; 
Fugir  flere  et  augei  di  lor  ricetto 
E  si  strinse  ogni  madre  il  figlio  al  Pctto4 


*  Quique  per  jEtnsEOS  Acis  petit  sequora  fines, 
Et  dulci  gratum  Nereida  perluit  unda.— 5)7.  Ital. 
[Acis  through  ^Etna's  bounds  that  seeks  the  ocean-waves, 
And  with  its  waters  sweet  the  grateful  Nereid  laves.] 
t  Di-^ 

OaniX.,  SATUBNI^,  ^TN.S.E 

DEORUM, 

MARTI,  FILIvE,  UXORI, 

IN  PORTU 

SEPULCHRUM,  TBMPLUM,  ET  ABCEM 

ACIS, 

FAUNI  FILIUS,  PICI  NBPOS, 

SATURNI PRONEPOS, 

1/ATINI  FKATER. 

[Pew  scholars  would  probably  agree  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  inscription,  which  Ave  therefore  leave  unattempted,  begging 
the  reader  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  but  a 
silly  forgery  of  comparatively  late  times,  got  up  by  some  Sicilian 
with  the  iEneid  before  him,  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  making 
out  Acis  to  be  the  "  great-grandson  of  Saturn."] 

X  [The  parallel  passage  in  Virgil  will  give  nearly  the  sense  of 
the  Sicilian  verses,  and  is  as  follows:— 

And  now  the  goddess,  exercised  ia  ill,  ♦  *  * 


THROUGH  SICILY  AND  MALTA. 
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,  You  will  observe,  however,  that  the  Sicilian  poet 
cannot  in  justice  claim  the  entire  merit  of  these  lines, 
as  they  are  evidently  borrowed  from  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion of  the  soimd  of  the  Tury  Alecto's  horn,  in  the 
7th  JEneid.  The  last  line,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  whole,  is  almost  word  for  word : — 

Et  trepid£D  matres  pressere  ad  pectora  natos. 
[And  frighted  mothers  closely  clasped  their  young.] 

It  has  been  observed,  too,  by  some  critics,  that  even 
this  description  of  Virgil  is  not  his  own,  but  copied 
from  the  account  that  ApoUonius  Khodius  gives  of  the 
roaring  of  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece ; 
so  that  you  see  there  is  nothing  new  imder  the  sun. 
Ehodius  probably  stole  it  from  somebody  else,  and  so 
on.  Poets  have  ever  been  the  greatest  of  all  thieves ; 
and  happy  it  is  that  poetical  theft  is  no  felony,  other- 
wise, I  am  afraid,  Parnassus  would  have  been  but 
thinlv  peopled. 

Farewell :  to-morrow  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  you 
up  with  us ;  for  at  present  you  wiU  please  to  observe, 
tliat  you  have  got  no  farther  than  the  city  of  Jaci,  and 
have  still  many  extinguished  volcanoes  to  pass  before 
your  arrival  here.    Ever  yours,  &c. 


LAVAS  ABOUND  JETNA, 

Catania,  May  25. 
The  road  from  Jaci  to  this  city  is  entirely  over  lava, 
and  consequently  very  fatiguing  and  troublesome. 
Within  a  few  mUes  of  that  place,  we  counted  eight 
mountains  formed  by  eruption,  with  every  one  its 
crater,  from  whence  the  burnt  matter  was  discharged. 
Some  of  these  are  very  high,  and  of  a  great  compass. 
It  appears  evidently  that  the  eruptions  of  Mount  JEtna 
have  formed  the  whole  of  the  coast,  and  in  many 
places  have  driven  back  the  sea  for  several  miles  from 
its  ancient  boundary.  The  account  the  Sicihan  authors 
give  of  the  conflict  betwixt  these  two  adverse  elements 
is  tridy  tremendous ;  and  in  relating  it,  they  seem  to 
have  been  shaken  with  horror.  Conceive  the  front  of 
a  torrent  of  fire,  ten  mUes  in  breadth,  and  heaped  up 
to  an  enormous  height,  rolling  down  the  mountain, 
and  pouring  its  flames  into  the  ocean.  The  noise,  they 
assure  us,  is  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  the  loudest 
thunder,  and  is  heard  through  the  whole  country  to 
an  immense  distance.  The  water  seemed  to  retire 
and  diminish  before  the  fire,  and  to  confess  its  superi- 
ority, yielding  up  its  possessions,  and  contracting  its 
banks,  to  make  room  for  its  imperious  master,  who 
commands  it — "Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther."  The  clouds  of  salt  vapour  darken  the  face 
of  the  sun,  covering  up  this  scene  under  a  veil  of 
horror  and  of  night,  and  laying  waste  every  field  and 
vineyard  in  these  regions  of  the  island.  The  whole 
fish  on  the  coast  are  destroyed,  the  colour  of  the  sea 
itself  is  changed,  and  the  transparency  of  its  waters 
lost  for  many  months. 

There  are  three  rocks  of  lava  at  some  little  distance 
from  shore,  which  Pliny  takes  frequent  notice  of,  and 
calls  them  the  Three  Cyclops.  It  is  pretty  singular 
that  they  are  still  distinguished  by  the  same  name. 

The  fate  of  Catania  has  been  very  remarkable,  and 
will  ever  appear  fabulous.  It  is  situated  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  this  great  volcano,  and  has  been  several 
times  destroyed  by  it.  That,  indeed,  is  not  extraor- 
dinary ;  it  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  it  es- 


Ascends  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn  *  *  * 
Adds  all  her  breath.    The  rocks  and  woods  around. 
And  mountains,  tremble  at  the  infernal  sound. 
The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 
The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 
Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  possest, 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast.] 


caped ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  a  singularity 
that  probably  never  happened  to  any  city  but  itself. 
It  was  always  in  great  want  of  a  port,  till  by  an  erup- 
tion in  the  sixteentli  century,  and,  no  doubt,  by  the 
interposition  of  St  Agatha,  what  was  denied  them  by 
nature  they  received  from  the  generosity  of  the  moim- 
tain.  A  stream  of  lava,  running  into  the  sea,  formed 
a  mole  which  no  expense  could  have  furnished  them. 
This  lasted  for  some  time  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bour, till  at  last,  by  a  subsequent  eruption,  it  was  en- 
tirely fiUed  up  and  demolished ;  so  that  probably  the 
poor  saint  had  smik  much  in  her  credit,  for,  at  this 
unfortunate  period,  her  miraculous  veil,  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  treasure  of  Catania,  and  esteemed  an 
infallible  remedy  against  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
seems  to  have  lost  its  virtue.  The  torrent  burst  over 
the  walls,  sweeping  away  the  images  of  every  saint 
that  was  placed  there  to  oppose  it,  and,  laying  waste 
great  part  of  this  beautiful  city,  poured  into  the  sea. 
However,  the  people  say  that  at  that  time  they  had 
given  their  saint  very  just  provocation,  but  that  she 
has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  has  pro- 
mised never  to  suffer  the  mountain  to  get  the  better 
of  them  for  the  future.  Many  of  them  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this  (for  they  are  extremely  superstitious), 
that  I  reaUy  beheve  if  the  lava  were  at  their  walls 
they  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  remove  their  effects. 
Neither  is  it  the  veil  of  St  Agatha  alone  that  they 
think  possessed  of  this  wonderful  dominion  over  the 
mountain,  but  every  thing  that  has  touched  that  piece 
of  sacred  attire  they  suppose  is  impregnated  in  a  lesser 
degree  with  the  same  miraculous  properties.  Thus 
there  are  a  number  of  little  bits  of  cotton  and  linen 
fixed  to  the  veil,  which,  after  being  blessed  by  the 
bishop,  are  supposed  to  acquire  power  enough  to  save 
any  person's  house  or  garden ;  and  wherever  this  expe- 
dient has  failed,  it  is  always  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
faith  of  the  person,  not  any  want  of  efiicacy  in  the  veil. 
However,  they  tell  you  many  stories  of  these  bits  of 
cotton  being  fixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  and  vine- 
yards, and  preserving  them  entirely  from  the  confla- 
gration. 

On  our  arrival  at  Catania,  we  were  amazed  to  find 
that  in  so  noble  and  beautiful  a  city  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  inn.  Our  guides,  indeed,  con- 
ducted us  to  a  house  they  called  such  ;  but  it  was  so 
wretchedly  mean  and  dirty,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
look  out  for  other  lodgings ;  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Canonico  Ilecupero,  for  whom  we  had  letters,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  comfortably  lodged  in  a  convent. 
The  Prince  of  Biscaris  (the  governor  of  the  place)  a 
person  of  very  great  merit  and  distinction,  returned 
our  visit  this  forenoon,  and  made  us  the  most  obhging 
offers. 

Signior  Kecupero,  who  obhgingly  engages  to  be  our 
Cicerone,  has  shown  us  some  curious  remains  of  anti- 
quity; but  they  have  been  all  so  shaken  and  shattered 
by  the  mountain,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  to  be  foimd 
entire. 

Near  to  a  vault,  which  is  now  thirty  feet  below 
ground,  and  has  probably  been  a  burial-place,  tliere 
is  a  draw-weU,  where  there  are  several  strata  of  lavas, 
with  earth  to  a  considerable  thickness  over  the  sur- 
face of  each  stratum.  Eecupero  has  made  use  of  this 
as  an  argument  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
eruptions  of  this  mountain.  Por,  as  it  requires  two 
thousand  years  or, upwards  to  form  a  scanty  soil  on 
the  siu-fiice  of  a  lava,  there  must  have  been  more  than 
that  space  of  time  betwixt  each  of  the  eruptions  which 
have  formed  these  strata.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
pit  they  sunk  near  to  Jaci,  of  a  great  depth  ?  They 
pierced  through  seven  distinct  lavas,  one  under  the 
other,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  parallel,  and  most 
of  them  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth.  Now, 
says  he,  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of  these 
lavas,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  analogy, 
must  have  flowed  from  the  moimtain  at  least  14,000 
years  ago. 
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EeCTipero  tells  me  he  is  exceedingly  embarrassed 
by  these  discoveries  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
mountain ;  that  Moses  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon 
him,  and  blunts  all  his  zeal  for  inquiry ;  for  that 
really  he  has  not  the  conscience  to  make  his  moun- 
tain so  young  as  that  prophet  makes  the  world.  What 
do  you  think  of  these  sentiments  from  a  Koman  Ca- 
tholic di\ine  ?  The  bishop,  who  is  strenuously  ortho- 
dox— for  it  is  an  excellent  see — ^has  already  warned 
him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  to  pretend  to  be 
a  better  natural  historian  than  Moses,  nor  to  presume 
to  urge  any  thing  that  may  in  the  smallest  degree  be 
deemed  contradictory  to  his  sacred  authority.*  Adieu. 
Ever  yours. 


CATANIA.-CATHOLIC  SUPERSTITIOXS. 

Catania,  May  26. 
This  morning  we  went  to  see  the  house  and  museum 
of  the  Prince  of  Biscaris,  which,  in  antiques,  is  infe- 
rior to  none  I  have  ever  seen,  except  that  of  the  King 
of  Naples  at  Portici.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  these  is,  that  the  prince  himself  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  most  of  them  brought  to  hght. 
He  has  dug  them  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
theatre  of  Catania  at  an  incredible  expense;  but, 
happil}'',  his  pains  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  curious  objects  he  has  disco- 
vered. It  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  an  enume- 
ration of  them ;  even  dmring  our  short  stay,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  part  of  a  rich  Corinthian 
cornice,  and  several  pieces  of  statues,  produced  again 
to  the  light,  after  lying  for  so  many  ages  in  darkness 
and  oblivion.  His  collection  of  medals,  cameos,  and 
intaglios,  is  likewise  very  princely,  and  so  are  the 
articles  in  natural  history ;  but  the  polite  and  amiable 
behaviour  of  the  owner  gives  more  pleasure  than  all 
his  curiosities.  He  did  not  ostentatiously,  hke  the 
Prince  of  ViUa  Pranca,  teU  us  that  his  house  and 
carriages  were  at  our  command;  but  without  any 
hint  being  given  of  it,  we  found  his  coach  waiting  at 
our  door ;  and  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  make 
use  of  it  during  our  stay.  His  family  consists  of  the 
princess  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter,  who  seem  to 
emulate  each  other  in  benignity.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  some  happy  families  I  have  seen  in  our  own 
country,  but  resemble  nothing  we  have  met  with  on 
the  continent.  He  is  just  now  building  a  curious  villa 
on  a  promontory  formed  by  the  lava  of  1669.  The 
spot  where  the  house  stands  was  formerly  at  least 
fifty  feet  deep  of  \rater,  and  the  height  of  the  lava 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea  is  not  less  than  fifty 
more. 

This  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  examine  the 
capricious  forms  and  singular  appearances  that  this 


*  [This  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  much  severe  comment 
That  Mr  Brydone,  in  putting  into  a  whimsical  light  many  of  the 
religious  superstitions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled, 
was  incautious  respecting  the  essential  things  of  religion,  is  very 
evident :  it  was  an  error  into  which  a  young  man  of  sprightly 
talents  and  thorough  devotion  to  natural  science  was  then  very 
apt  to  fall.  The  passage  also  shows  incautiousness  in  point  of 
science.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register 
(xviii.  p.  134),  that  there  must  be  great  differences  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  soil  above  lava  in  different  places ;  that,  in  a  low 
place  like  that  spoken  of  in  the  text,  the  washing  effect  of  rains 
would  be  apt  to  create  a  stratum  of  earth  in  a  comparatively 
short  time;  and  that  Mr  Brydone  himself  admits,  in  the  passage 
respecting  Mel  Passi,  that  a  lava  surface  was  "  soon"  made  fer- 
tile by  a  shower  of  ashes  from  the  volcano.  We  are  fortunately 
not  called  upon  to  argue  the  question  seriously,  as  geological 
inquiries  of  a  more  profound  nature  have  now  established  the  age 
of  the  world  as  much  beyond  what  the  above  circumstances  in 
their  greatest  latitude  would  infer,  while  it  is  alike  clearly  shown 
that  the  supposition  of  its  age  being  about  6000  years  is  nowhere 
dii-cctly  aftii-med  by  Moses.] 


destructive  branch  has  assumed  in  laying  waste  the 
country.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  spied  a  magni- 
ficent building  at  some  distance,  which  seemed  to  stand 
on  the  highest  part  of  it.  My  curiosity  led  me  on,  as 
I  had  heard  no  mention  of  any  palace  on  this  side  of 
the  city.  On  entering  the  great  gate,  my  surprise 
was  a  good  deal  increased  on  observing  a  facade  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  Versailles,  a  noble  staircase  of 
white  marble,  and  every  thing  that  announced  a  royal 
magnificence.  I  had  never  heard  that  the  kings  of 
Sicily  had  a  palace  at  Catania,  and  yet  I  could  no€ 
account  for  what  I  saw  in  any  other  way.  I  thought 
the  vast  front  before  me  had  been  the  whole  of  the 
palace ;  but  conceive  my  amazement,  when,  on  turn- 
ing the  corner,  I  found  another  front  of  equal  great- 
ness, and  discovered  that  what  I  had  seen  was  only 
one  side  of  a  square. 

I  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  well  knowing  that  the 
church  alone  could  be  mistress  of  such  magnificence. 
I  hastened  home  to  communicate  this  discovery  to  my 
friends,  when  I  found  the  Canonico  Recupero  already  ' 
with  them.  He  abused  us  exceedingly  for  presuming 
to  go  out  without  our  Cicerone,  and  declared  he  had 
never  been  so  much  disappointed  in  his  life,  as  he  had 
come  on  purpose  to  carry  us  there,  and  to  enjoy  our 
sm-prise  and  astonishment.  He  then  told  us  that  it 
was  no  other  than  a  convent  of  fat  Benedictine  monks, 
who  were  determined  to  make  sure  of  a  paradise,  at 
least  in  this  world,  if  not  in  the  other.  He  added  that 
they  were  worth  about  £15,000  a -year — an  immense 
sum,  indeed,  for  this  country. 

We  went  with  Recupero  to  pay  our  respects  to 
these  sons  of  humility,  temperance,  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  we  must  own  they  received  and  entertained 
us  with  great  civility  and  politeness,  and  even  with- 
out ostentation.  Their  museum  is  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Biscaris,  and  the  apartments 
that  contain  it  are  much  more  magnificent.  But  their 
garden  is  the  greatest  curiosity ;  although  it  be  formed 
on  the  rugged  and  barren  surface  of  the  lava,  it  has  a 
variety  and  a  neatness  seldom  to  be  met  with.  The 
walks  are  broad,  and  paved  with  flints  ;  and  the  trees 
and  hedges  (which,  by  the  bye,  are  in  a  bad  state,  and 
cut  into  a  number  of  ridiculous  shapes)  thrive  exceed- 
ingly. The  whole  soil  must  have  been  brought  from 
a  great  distance,  as  the  surface  of  this  lava  (only  150 
years  old)  is  as  hard  and  bare  as  a  piece  of  iron.  The 
church  belonging  to  this  convent,  if  finished,  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  but  as  it  is  founded  on 
the  surface  of  the  porous  and  brittle  lava,  part  of  the 
foundation  has  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  so  huge 
a  fabric ;  and  several  of  the  large  arches  that  were  in- 
tended to  form  the  different  chapels,  have  already 
fallen  down.  Only  the  west  limb  of  the  cross  (not  a 
fifth  of  the  whole)  is  finished,  and  even  this  alone 
makes  a  very  fine  church.  Here  they  have  the  finest 
organ  I  ever  heard,  even  superior,  I  think,  to  that  at 
Haerlem. 

We  went  next  to  examine  where  the  laA^a  had  scaled 
the  walls  of  Catania.  It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight. 
The  walls  are  sixty-four  palms  high  (near  sixty  feet), 
and  of  great  strength,  otherwise  they  must  have  been 
borne  down  by  the  force  of  the  flaming  matter  which 
rose  over  this  height,  and  seems  to  have  mounted  con- 
siderably above  the  top  of  the  wall  before  it  made  its 
entry ;  at  last  it  came  down,  sweeping  before  it  every 
saint  in  the  calendar,  who  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  purpose  to  oppose  its  passage,  and  marching 
on  in  triumph,  annihilated,  in  a  manner,  every  object 
that  dared  to  oppose  it.  Amongst  otlicr  things,  it 
covered  up  some  fine  fountains,  one  of  which  was  so 
much  esteemed,  that  they  have  at  a  great  expense 
pierced  through  the  lava,  and  have  now  recovered 
their  favourite  spring.  This  excavation  is  a  very 
curious  work,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  travellers. 
Catania  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  island,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  Their 
legends  bear,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Cyclops,  or 


THROUGH  SICILY  AND  MALTA. 
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giants  of  ^tna,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  after  the  Deluge ;  and  some  of  the 
Sicilian  writers  pretend  that  it  was  built  by  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  as  soon  as  the  waters  subsided,  and  they 
had  got  down  again  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Catetna,  or  the  city  of  JEtna. 

It  is  now  reckoned  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom, 
though,  since  Messina  was  destroyed  by  the  plague,  it 
may  well  be  considered  as  the  second.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  xmiversity, 
the  only  one  in  the  island,  and  a  bishopric.  The  bishop's 
revenues  are  considerable,  and  arise  principally  from 
the  sale  of  the  snow  on  Mount  iEtna,  one  small  por- 
tion of  which,  lying  on  the  north  of  the  mountain,  is 
said  to  bring  him  in  upwards  of  £1000  a-year;  for 
^tna  furnishes  snow  and  ice  not  only  to  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily,  but  likewise  to  Malta,  and  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  makes  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  commerce;  for  even  the  peasants  in  these  hot 
countries  regale  themselves  with  ices  during  the  sum- 
mer heats,  and  there  is  no  entertainment  given  by 
the  nobihty  of  which  these  do  not  always  make  a 
principal  part :  a  famine  of  snow,  they  themselves  say, 
would  be  more  grievous  than  a  famine  of  either  com 
or  wine.  It  is  a  common  observation  amongst  them, 
that  without  the  snows  of  Moupt  ^tna  their  island 
could  not  be  inhabited,  so  essential  has  this  article  of 
luxury  become  to  them.  But  ^tna  not  only  keeps 
them  cool  in  summer,  but  likewise  keeps  them  warm 
in  winter ;  the  fuel  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
being  carried  from  the  immense  and  inexhaustible 
forests  of  this  volcano,  and  constitutes,  too,  a  very 
large  branch  of  commerce.  But  this  amazmg  moun- 
tain perpetually  carries  me  away  from  my  subject :  I 
was  speaking  of  this  city.  What  of  it  was  spared  by 
the  eruption  of  1669,  was  totally  ruined  by  the  fatal 
earthquake  in  1693,  when  the  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  buried  under  the  walls  of  their  houses  and 
churches.  Yet,  after  such  repeated  and  such  dismal 
disasters,  so  strange  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  its  situation. 
The  whole  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  after  a  new  and  ele- 
gant plan,  and  is  now  much  handsomer  than  ever. 
There  is  scarce  any  doubt  that  in  some  future  com- 
motion of  the  mountain,  it  will  be  again  laid  in  ashes. 
But  at  present  they  are  in  perfect  security ;  the  Vir- 
gin and  St  Agatha  have  both  engaged  to  protect  them ; 
and  under  their  banner  they  hold  iEtna,  with  all  the 
"devils  it  contains,  at  defiance. 

There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  city, 
biit  indeed  most  of  them  are  in  a  very  ruinous  state. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  an  elephant  of  lava, 
with  an  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  on  his  back.  There 
are  Ukewise  considerable  remains  of  a  great  theatre, 
besides  the  one  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Biscaris ; 
a  large  bath  almost  entire;  the  ruins  of  the  great 
aqueduct,  eighteen  miles  long;  the  ruins  of  several 
temples,  one  of  Ceres,  another  of  Vulcan ;  the  church 
called  Bocca  di  Fuoco  was  likewise  a  temple.  But 
the  most  entire  of  all  is  a  small  rotundo,  which,  as 
well  as  the  Pantheon  at  Kome,  and  some  others  to  be 
met  with  in  Italy,  in  my  opinion  demonstrates  that 
form  to  be  the  most  diu-able  of  any. 

It  has  now  been  purged  and  purified  from  all  the 
infection  contracted  from  heathen  rites,  and  is  become 
a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
who  has  long  been  constituted  imiversal  legatee  and 
executrix  to  all  the  ancient  goddesses,  celestial,  terres- 
trial, and  infernal ;  and,  indeed,  little  more  than  the 
names  are  changed,  the  things  continuing  pretty  much 
the  same  as  ever.  The  Catholics  themselves  do  not 
attend  to  it,  but  it  is  not  a  Mttle  curious  to  consider, 
how  small  is  the  deviation  in  almost  every  article  of 
their  present  rites  from  those  of  the  ancients.  I  have 
somewhere  seen  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be  a 
just  one,  that  during  the  long  reign  of  heathenism, 
superstition  had  altogether  exhausted  her  talent  for 
invention,  so  that  when  a  superstitious  spirit  seized 


Christians,  they  were  imder  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing from  their  predecessors,  and  imitating  some  part 
of  their  idolatry.  This  appears  to  be  strictly  the  case. 
I  took  notice  of  it  to  Signior  Recupero,  who  is  not  the 
most  zealous  sectary  in  the  world,  and  who  frankly 
owiied  the  truth  of  the  observation. 

In  some  places  the  very  same  images  still  remain : 
they  have  only  christened  them ;  and  what  was  Venus 
or  Proserpine,  is  now  Mary  Magdalene  or  the  Virgin. 
The  same  ceremonies  are  daily  performed  before  these 
images,  in  the  same  language,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.  The  saints  are  perpetuaUy  coming  down  in 
person,  and  working  miracles,  as  the  heathen  gods  did 
of  old.  The  walls  of  the  temples  are  covered  with  the 
vows  of  pilgrims,  as  they  were  formerly.  The  holy 
water,  which  was  held  in  such  detestation  by  the  first 
Christians,  is  again  revered,  and  sprinkled  about  with 
the  same  devotion  as  in  the  time  of  Paganism.  The 
same  incense  is  burnt,  by  priests  arrayed  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  grimaces  and  genuflexions, 
before  the  same  images,  and  in  the  same  temples,  too. 
In  short,  so  nearly  do  the  rites  coincide,  that  were 
the  Pagan  high-priest  to  come  back,  and  re-assume 
his  functions,  he  would  only  have  to  learn  a  few  new 
names,  to  get  the  Mass,  the  Paters,  and  the  Aves  by 
heart,  which  would  be  much  easier  to  him,  as  they 
are  in  a  language  he  understands,  but  which  his  mo- 
dem successors  are  often  ignorant  of.  Some  things, 
to  be  sirre,  would  puzzle  him ;  and  he  would  swear 
that  all  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  nothing  to  the 
amazing  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  the  only  one 
that  ever  attempted  to  set  both  our  imderstanding  and 
our  senses  at  defiance,  and  baffles  equally  all  the  facul- 
ties both  of  the  soul  and  body.  He  would  likewise  be 
a  good  deal  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  meta- 
morphosis of  some  of  his  old  friends.  That  (he  would 
say)  I  can  well  remember,  was  the  statue  of  Venus 
Meretrix,  and  was  only  worshipped  by  the  loose  and 
voluptuous.  She  seems  to  be  wonderfully  improved 
since  you  made  her  a  Christian,  for  I  find  she  is  now 
become  the  great  protectress  of  chastity  and  of  virtue. 
Juno,  too,  who  was  so  implacable  and  so  revengeful, 
you  have  softened  doAvn  into  a  very  moderate  sort  of 
deity,  for  I  observe  you  address  her  with  as  little  fear 
or  ceremony  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them ;  I  wish  you 
would  make  the  Furies  Christians,  too,  for  surely  they 
would  be  much  the  better  for  it.  But  observing  the 
figure  of  St  Anthony,  he  would  exclaim  with  asto- 
nishment. But  what  do  I  behold ! — Jupiter,  the  sove- 
reign of  gods  and  men,  with  a  ragged  cloak  over  his 
shoulders !  What  a  humiliating  spectacle !  Well  do 
I  remember  with  what  awe  we  bent  before  that  once 
respectable  image.  But  what  has  become  of  the  thun- 
derbolt, which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  chastise  the  world, 
and  what  is  that  he  has  got  in  its  place  ?  His  con- 
ductor would  tell  him  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  rope, 
with  knots  upon  it,  to  chastise  himself;  adding,  that 
he  was  now  doing  penance  for  his  long  usurpation, 
and  that  the  thunder  had  long  ago  been  put  into  better 
hands.  However,  he  would  soon  find,  that  even  these 
saints  sometimes  change  their  names,  according  to  the 
enthusiastic  caprice  of  the  people ;  and  from  this  ver- 
satihty,  he  would  still  be  in  hopes,  in  process  of  time, 
to  see  his  friend  Jupiter  re-assume  his  bolt  and  his 
dignity. 

Do  you  remember  old  Huet — the  greatest  of  all  ori- 
ginals ?  One  day,  as  he  passed  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
in  the  capitol,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  made  him  a 
bow.  A  Jacobite  gentleman  who  observed  it,  asked 
him  why  he  paid  so  much  respect  to  that  old  gentle- 
man. "  For  the  same  reason,"  replied  Huet,  "  that  you 
pay  so  much  to  the  Pretender.  Besides,"  added  he, "  I 
think  there  is  rather  a  greater  probability  that  his 
turn  will  come  round  again  than  that  of  your  hero ;  I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  keep  well  with  him,  and 
hope  he  will  never  forget  that  I  took  notice  of  him  in 
the  time  of  his  adversity." 

Indeed,  within  the  course  of  my  own  observation,  I 
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can  recollect  some  of  the  most  capital  saints  in  the 
calendar  who  have  been  disgraced  by  the  people,  and 
new  names  given  to  their  statues.  When  we  were  in 
Portugal  last  war,  the  people  of  Castel  Branco  were  so 
enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  allowing  the  Spaniards  to 
plunder  their  town,  contrary,  as  they  affirmed,  to  his 
express  agreement  with  them,  that  they  broke  many 
of  his  statues  to  pieces ;  and  one  that  had  been  more 
revered  than  the  rest,  they  took  the  head  off,  and 
clapped  on  one  of  St  Francis  in  its  place,  whose  name 
the  statue  ever  after  retained.  Even  the  great  St 
Januarius  himself,  I  am  told,  was  in  imminent  danger 
during  the  last  famine  at  Naples.  A  Swiss  gentleman 
assured  me,  that  he  had  heard  them  load  him  with 
abuse  and  invective  ;  and  declare  point-blank,  that  if 
he  did  not  procure  them  corn  by  such  a  time,  he  should 
no  longer  be  their  saint.  However,  such  instances 
are  but  rare ;  and,  in  general,  the  poor  Catholics  are 
fully  indemnified  for  these  sudden  fits  of  passion  and 
resentment,  by  the  full  persuasion  of  the  immediate 
presence  and  protection  of  their  beloved  patrons. 

I  have  observed  with  pleasure  that  glow  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  that  has  animated  their  counte- 
nances ;  and  am  persuaded  that  the  warmth  of  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  they  often  feel  before  their  favou- 
rite saints,  particulai'ly  their  female  ones,  must  have 
something  extremely  delightful  in  it ;  resembling,  per- 
haps, the  pure  and  delicate  sensations  of  the  most 
respectful  love.  I  own  I  have  sometimes  envied  them 
their  feelings,  and  in  my  heart  c\u:sed  the  pride  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  with  all  its  cool  and  tasteless 
triiunphs,  that  lulls  into  a  kind  of  stoical  apathy  these 
most  exquisite  sensations  of  the  soul.  Who  would 
not  choose  to  be  deceived,  when  the  deception  raises  in 
him  these  delicious  passions,  that  are  so  worthy  of  the 
human  heart,  and  for  which,  of  all  others,  it  seems  to 
be  the  most  fitted  ?  But  if  once  you  have  steeled  it 
over  with  the  hard  and  impenetrable  temper  of  philo- 
sophy, these  fine-spun  threads  of  weakness  and  affec- 
tion that  were  so  pliable,  and  so  easily  tied,  become 
hard  and  inflexible,  and  for  ever  lose  that  delicate  tone 
of  sensibility  that  puts  them  into  a  kind  of  unison 
and  vibration  with  every  object  around  us ;  for  what 
has  been  so  truly  said  of  one  part  of  our  species, 
may  almost  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the 
whole — 

That  to  their  weakness  half  their  charms  we  owe. 

I  remember  Dr  Tissot  told  me,  he  had  a  patient  that 
actually  died  of  love  for  Christ ;  and  when  in  the  last 
extremity,  seemed  stiU  to  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness ; 
calling  upon  him  with  all  the  fondness  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  passion.  And  from  what  I  have  often 
observed  before  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St  Aga- 
tha, I  am  persuaded  they  have  many  inamoratos  that 
would  willingly  lay  down  their  Uves  for  them. 

Now,  pray,  don't  you  think  too,  that  this  personal 
kind  of  worship  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  vulgar  than  the  more  pure  and  sublime 
modes  of  it,  which  would  only  distract  and  confound 
their  simple  understandings,  unaccustomed  to  specu- 
lation, and  that  certainly  require  something  gross 
and  material,  some  object  of  sense,  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion ?  This  even  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  often  represent  God 
tmder  some  material  form. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  give  a  country  fellow  an 
idea  of  the  Deity — were  you  to  tell  him  of  a  being  that 
is  immaterial,  and  yet  whose  essence  penetrates  all 
matter — who  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  whose 
extension  is  equally  boundless  with  his  duration — who 
fills  and  pervades  millions  of  worlds,  and  animates 
every  object  they  contain — and  who,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  our  poet, 

Though  changed  through  all,  is  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  eartli  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  tlie  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 


Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 

Spreads  undivided,  opei-ates  unspent. 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  aU. 
Now,  what  do  you  imagine  he  Avould  think  of  such  a 
being?  I  am  afraid  his  understanding  would  be  so 
bewildered  that  he  could  not  think  at  all.  But  set  up 
before  him  the  figure  of  a  fine  woman,  with  a  beautiful 
child  in  her  arms,  the  most  interesting  object  in  nature, 
and  tell  him  she  can  prociu'e  him  every  thing  he  wants, 
he  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  is  about,  feels  himself 
animated  by  the  object,  and  prays  to  her  with  all  his 
might. 

Adieu.  We  are  going  to  be  very  busy,  and  are 
preparing  every  thing  for  one  of  the  greatest  objects 
of  our  expedition,  the  examination  of  Mount  iEtna. 
Indeed,  we  have  received  but  bad  encouragement,  and 
are  beginning  to  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  success. 
Recupero  tells  us  that  the  season  is  not  far  enough 
advanced  yet,  by  some  months,  and  that  he  does  not 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  last  winter,  he  says,  was  so  uncom- 
monly severe,  that  the  circle  of  snow  extended  much 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  than  usual;  that, 
although  this  circle  is  now  greatly  contracted,  it  still 
extends  nine  or  ten  mUes  below  the  crater.  He  ad- 
vises us  to  return  tlTis  way  ui  the  month  of  August ; 
and,  if  possible,  make  ^tna  the  last  part  of  our  ex- 
pedition. It  we  do  not  succeed  to-morrow,  we  shall 
probably  follow  his  advice  ;  but  we  are  all  determined 
to  make  a  bold  push  for  it.  The  weather  is  the  most 
favourable  that  can  be  imagined ;  here  is  a  delightful 
evening,  and  by  the  star-light  we  can  observe  the 
smoke  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a 
vast  torrent.  Itecupero  says  this  is  a  sure  indication 
of  the  violence  of  the  cold  in  these  exalted  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  condenses  the  vapour,  and 
makes  it  fall  down  the  moment  it  issues  out  of  the 
crater.  He  advises  us,  by  all  means,  to  provide  plenty 
of  liquors,  warm  fur  cloaks,  and  hatchets  to  cut  wood, 
as  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  climate,  he  assures  us,  as  cold  as 
that  of  Greenland.  It  is  very  singular  if  this  be  true, 
for  at  present  we  are  melting  with  heat,  in  thin  suits 
of  taffeta.  Adieu.  You  shall  know  it  aU  on  our  re- 
turn, if  we  do  not  share  the  fate  of  Emxiedocles.  Ever 
yours. 


REGIONS  OP  ^TNA.-ERUPTIONS. 

Catania,  May  29. 
On  the  27th,  by  daybreak,  we  set  off  to  visit  Momit 
-Sitna,  that  venerable  and  respectable  father  of  moun- 
tains. His  base  and  his  immense  declivities  are  covered 
over  with  a  numerous  progeny  of  his  own,  for  every 
great  eruption  produces  a  new  motmtain ;  and,  perliaps, 
by  the  number  of  these,  better  than  by  any  other 
method,  the  number  of  eruptions,  and  the  age  of  iEtna 
itself,  might  be  ascertained. 

The  whole  mountain  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
regions,  called  La  Regione  Culta  or  Piedmontcse,  the 
fertile  region ;  La  Regione  Sylvosa  or  Nemorosa,  the 
woody  region ;  and  La  Regione  Deserta  or  Scoperta, 
the  barren  region. 

These  three  are  as  different,  both  in  climate  and 
productions,  as  the  three  zones  of  the  earth ;  and  per- 
haps, with  equal  propriety,  might  have  been  styled  the 
torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid  zone.  The  first 
region  surrounds  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world  on  all 
sides  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles,  where  the  woody  region  begins.  It  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  lava,  which,  after  a  number  of  ages, 
is  at  last  converted  into  the  most  fertile  of  all  soils. 

At  Nicolosi,  which  is  twelve  miles  up  the  mountain, 
we  found  the  barometer  at  27  degrees  1^-  lines ;  at 
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Catania  it  stood  at  29  degrees  8^  lines :  although  the 
former  elevation  is  not  very  great,  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding three  thousand  feet,  yet  the  climate  was  totally 
changed.  At  Catania  the  harvest  was  entirely  over, 
and  the  heats  were  insupportable ;  here  they  were  mo- 
derate, and  in  many  places  the  corn  is  as  yet  green. 
The  road  for  these  twelve  miles  is  the  worst  I  ever 
travelled ;  entirely  over  old  lavas  and  the  mouths  of 
extinguished  volcanoes,  now  converted  into  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  orchards. 

The  fruit  of  this  region  is  reckoned  the  finest  in 
Sicily,  particularly  the  figs,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  variety.  One  of  these,  of  a  very  large  size, 
esteemed  superior  in  flavoxu:  to  aU  the  rest,  they  pre- 
tend is  peculiar  to  iEtna. 

The  lavas,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  form  this 
region  of  the  mountain,  take  their  rise  from  an  infinite 
number  of  the  most  beautiful  little  mountains  on  earth, 
which  are  every  where  scattered  on  the  immense  de- 
cUvity  of  ^tna.  These  are  all  of  a  regular  figure ; 
either  that  of  a  cone,  or  a  semisphere ;  and  all  but  a 
very  few  are  covered  with  beautiful  trees,  and  the 
richest  verdure :  every  eruption  generally  forms  one 
of  these  mountains.  As  the  great  crater  of  JEtna 
itself  is  raised  to  such  an  enormous  height  above  the 
lower  regions  of  the  mountain,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  internal  fire,  raging  for  a  vent,  even  round  the 
base,  and  no  doubt  vastly  below  it,  should  be  carried 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet,  for 
probably  so  high  is  the  summit  of  ^tna.  It  has  there- 
fore generally  happened,  that  after  shaking  the  moun- 
tain and  its  neighbourhood  for  some  time,  it  at  last 
bursts  open  its  side,  and  this  is  called  an  eruption. 
At  first  it  only  sends  forth  a  thick  smoke  and  showers 
of  ashes,  that  lay  waste  the  adjacent  country ;  these 
are  soon  followed  by  red-hot  stones  and  rocks  of  a 
great  size,  throAvn  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air. 
The  fall  of  these  stones,  together  with  the  quantities 
of  ashes  discharged  at  the  same  time,  at  last  form  the 
spherical  and  conical  mountains  I  have  mentioned. 
Sometimes  this  process  is  finished  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  sometimes  it  lasts  for  months,  which  was 
the  case  in  the  great  eruption  1669.  In  that  case,  the 
mountain  formed  is  of  a  great  size ;  some  of  them  are 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  miles  round,  and  upwards 
of  one  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  others 
are  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  roimd,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  high. 

After  the  new  mountain  is  formed,  the  lava  gene- 
rally bursts  out  from  its  lower  side,  and  bearing  every 
thing  before  it,  is  for  the  most  part  terminated  by  the 
sea.  This  is  the  common  progress  of  an  eruption ; 
however,  it  sometimes  happens,  though  rarely,  that 
the  lava  bursts  at  once  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
without  all  these  attending  circumstances ;  and  this 
is  commonly  the  case  with  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
where  the  elevation  being  so  much  smaller,  the  melted 
matter  is  generally  carried  up  into  the  crater  of  the 
mountain,  which  then  exhibits  the  phenomena  I  have 
described;  discharging  showers  of  stones  and  ashes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  without  forming  any 
new  mountain,  but  only  adding  considerably  to  the 
height  of  the  old  one,  till  at  last  the  lava,  rising  near 
the  summit,  bursts  the  side  of  the  crater,  and  the 
eruption  is  declared.  This  has  literally  been  the  case 
with  two  eruptions  I  have  been  an  attentive  witness 
of  in  that  mountain ;  but  ^tna  is  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  one  crater  is  not  enough  to  give  vent  to 
such  oceans  of  liquid  fire. 

llecupero  assm^es  me  he  saw  in  an  eruption  of  that 
mountain,  large  rocks  of  fire  discharged  to  the  height 
of  some  thousand  feet,  with  a  noise  much  more  ter- 
rible than  that  of  thunder.  He  measured  from  the 
time  of  their  greatest  elevation  till  they  reached  the 
ground,  and  found  they  took  twenty-one  seconds  to 
descend ;  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  spaces, 
being  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  amounts,  I  think, 
to  upwards  of  seven  thousand  feet— a  most  astonisli- 


ing  height  surely,  and  requiring  a  force  of  projection 
beyond  what  we  have  any  conception  of.  I  measizred 
the  height  of  the  explosions  of  Vesuvius  by  the  same 
rule,  and  never  observed  any  of  the  stones  thrown 
from  it  to  take  more  than  nine  seconds  to  descend, 
which  shows  they  had  risen  to  little  more  than  twelve 
hundred  feet. 

Our  landlord  at  Nicolosi  gave  us  an  account  of  the 
singular  fate  of  the  beautiful  country  near  Hybla,  at 
no  great  distance  from  hence.  It  was  so  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  and  particularly  for  its  honey,  that  it 
was  called  Mel  Passi,  till  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
lava  of  iEtna ;  and  having  then  become  totally  barren, 
by  a  kind" of  pun,  its  name  was  changed  to  Mai  Passi. 
In  a  second  eruption,  by  a  shower  of  ashes  from  the 
mountain,  it  soon  re-assumed  its  ancient  beauty  and 
fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel  Passi. 
Last  of  all,  in  the  unfortunate  era  of  1669,  it  was  again 
laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  most 
wretched  sterility,  since  wliich  time  it  is  known  again 
by  its  second  appellation  of  Mai  Passi.  However,  the 
lava  in  its  course  over  this  beautiful  country,  has  left 
several  little  islands  or  hillocks,  just  enough  to  show 
what  it  formerly  was.  These  make  a  singular  appear- 
ance, in  all  the  bloom  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
surrounded  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  large 
fields  of  black  and  rugged  lava.  The  mountain  from 
whence  the  first  eruption  issued  that  covered  Mel 
Passi,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Monpelieri :  I  was 
struck  with  its  beautiful  appearance  at  a  distance,  and 
could  not  resist  the  desire  I  had  of  examining  it  mi- 
nutely, as  well  as  of  observing  the  effects  of  the  two 
eruptions  that  overwhelmed  this  celebrated  country. 

Monpelieri  is  rather  of  a  spherical  than  a  conical 
shape,  and  does  not  rise  in  perpendicular  height  above 
three  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  so  perfectly  regular  on 
every  side,  and  so  richly  overspread  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  that  I  could  not  leave  so  heavenly  a  spot 
without  the  greatest  regret.  Its  cup  or  crater  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  mountain,  and  is  as  exactly  hol- 
lowed out  as  the  best  made  bowl.  I  walked  quite 
round  its  outward  edge,  and  think  the  circumference 
must  be  somewhat  more  than  a  mile. 

This  mountain  was  formed  by  the  first  eruption 
that  destroyed  the  country  of  Mel  Passi,  and  is 
of  a  very  old  date.  It  buried  a  great  number  of  vil- 
lages and  country  houses,  and  particularly  two  noble 
churches,  which  are  more  regretted  than  all  the  rest, 
on  account  of  three  statues,  reckoned  at  that  time  the 
most  perfect  in  the  island.  They  have  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  recover  them,  as  the  spot  where  the 
churches  stood  could  never  be  justly  ascertained. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  it  shoidd  ;  for  these  churches 
were  built  of  lava,  which  it  is  well  known  is  imme- 
diately melted  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  tor- 
rent of  new  erupted  matter ;  and  Massa  says,  that  in 
some  eruptions  of  ^tna,  the  lava  has  poured  down 
with  such  a  sudden  impetuosity,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  churches,  palaces,  and  villages,  have 
been  entirely  melted  down,  and  the  whole  run  off  in 
fusion,  without  leaving  the  least  mark  of  their  former 
existence.  But  if  the  lava  has  had  any  considerable 
time  to  cool,  this  singular  eflTect  never  happens. 

The  great  eruption  of  1 669,  after  shaking  the  whole 
country  around  for  four  months,  and  forming  a  very 
large  mountain  of  stones  and  ashes,  burst  out  about 
a  mUe  above  Monpelieri,  and  descending  like  a  tor- 
rent, bore  directly  against  the  middle  of  that  moun- 
tain, and  (they  pretend)  perforated  it  from  side  to 
side  ;  this,  however,  I  doubt,  as  it  must  have  broken 
the  regular  form  of  the  mountain,  which  is  not  the 
case.  But  certain  it  is  that  it  pierced  it  to  a  great 
depth.  The  lava  then  divided  into  two  branches,  and 
surrounding  this  moimtain,  joined  again  on  its  south 
side;  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country  betwixt 
that  and  Catania,  scaled  the  walls  of  that  city,  and 
poured  its  flaming  torrent  into  the  ocean.  In  its  way, 
it  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  possessions  of  near 
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thirty  thousand  people,  and  reduced  them  to  beggary. 
It  formed  several  hills  where  there  were  formerly  val- 
leys, and  filled  up  a  large  lake,  of  which  there  is  not 
now  the  least  vestige  to  be  seen. 

As  the  events  of  this  eruption  are  better  known 
than  any  other,  they  tell  a  great  many  singular  stories 
of  it,  one  of  which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear, 
is  well  ascertained.  A  vineyard,  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent of  Jesuits,  lay  directly  on  its  way.  This  vine- 
yard was  formed  on  an  ancient  lava,  probably  a  thin 
one,  with  a  number  of  caverns  and  crevices  imder  it. 
The  liquid  lava  entering  into  these  caverns,  soon  filled 
them  up,  and  by  degrees  bore  up  the  vineyard ;  and 
the  Jesuits,  who  every  moment  expected  to  see  it 
buried,  beheld  with  amazement  the  whole  field  begin 
to  move  off".  It  was  carried  on  the  surface  of  the  lava 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  though  the  greater 
part  was  destroyed,  yet  some  of  it  remains  to  this  day. 

We  went  to  examine  the  mouth  from  whence  this 
dreadful  torrent  issued,  and  were  surprised  to  find  it 
only  a  small  hole,  of  about  three  or  four  yards  dia- 
meter. Tlae  mountain  from  whence  it  sprung,  I  think, 
is  little  less  than  the  conical  part  of  Vesuvius. 

There  is  a  vast  cavern  on  the  opposite  side  of  it, 
where  people  go  to  shoot  wild  pigeons,  which  breed 
there  in  great  abundance.  The  innermost  parts  of  this 
cavern  are  so  very  dismal  and  gloomy,  that  our  land- 
lord told  us  some  people  had  lost  their  senses  from 
having  advanced  too  far,  imagining  they  saw  devils 
and  the  spirits  of  the  damned;  for  it  is  still  very 
generally  believed  here  that  ^ytna  is  the  mouth  of  hell. 

We  found  a  degree  of  wildness  and  ferocity  in  the 
inhabitants  of  this  mountain  that  I  have  not  observed 
any  where  else.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  an  observation 
the  Padre  della  Torre  (the  historiographer  of  Mount 
Vesuvius)  told  me  he  had  often  made  in  the  confines 
of  Naples — that  in  the  places  where  the  air  is  most 
impregnated  with  sulphur  and  hot  exhalations,  the 
people  were  always  most  wicked  and  vicious.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  the  observation,  the  people 
about  Nicolosi  at  least  seem  to  confirm  it.  The  whole 
village  flocked  round  us,  and  the  women,  in  particular, 
abused  us  exceedingly,  the  cause  of  which  we  at  last 
found  was,  that  Fullarton's  blooming  complexion  and 
white  skin  had  made  them  take  him  for  one  of  their 
own  sex.  They  made  a  great  clamour,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  appease  them.  The  person  whom 
Recupero  had  appointed  to  accompany  us,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cyclops  (the  man  in  the  island  that 
is  best  acquainted  Ai-ith  Mount  Mtna,),  was  ordered 
by  them  not  to  go  with  us ;  and  if  we  had  not  at  last 
obtained  their  consent  by  soothing  and  flattery,  the 
best  method  with  women,  he  durst  not  have  disobeyed 
tliem.  At  first  we  had  been  obliged  to  shut  the  gate 
of  the  court,  they  were  so  very  noisy  and  tumultuous ; 
but  when  our  landlord  (a  priest),  for  whom  we.  had 
letters  from  Catania,  assured  them  that  we  were 
Christians,  and  came  with  no  bad  intentions,  they  be- 
came more  moderate,  and  we  ventured  out  amongst 
them.  This  confidence  soon  acquired  theirs  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  we  became  good  friends,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  conversation. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  persuade  them 
that  we  were  not  come  to  search  for  hidden  treasures, 
a  great  quantity  of  which  they  believe  is  to  be  found 
in  Monpelieri;  and  when  I  went  to  that  mountain 
they  were  then  fuUy  convinced  that  this  was  our  in- 
tention. Two  of  the  men  followed  me,  and  kept  a 
close  eye  on  every  step  that  I  took  ;  and  when  I  lifted 
any  bit  of  lava  or  pimiice,  they  came  rmming  up, 
thinking  it  was  something  very  precious  ;  but  when 
they  observed  they  were  only  bits  of  stone,  and  that 
I  put  them  into  my  pocket,  they  laughed  heartily, 
talking  to  one  another  in  their  moimtain  jargon,  which 
is  unintelligible  even  to  Italians.  However,  as  most 
of  them  speak  Italian  so  as  to  be  understood,  they 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  make  of  these  bits  of 
stone?    I  told  them  they  were  of  great  value  in  om* 


country ;  that  the  people  there  had  a  way  of  making 
gold  of  them :  at  this  they  both  seemed  exceedingly 
surprised,  and  spoke  again  in  their  own  tongue.  How- 
ever, I  found  they  did  not  believe  me ;  one  of  them 
told  me  if  that  had  been  true  I  certainly  would  not 
have  been  so  ready  in  telling  it ;  but,  said  he,  if  it  is 
so,  we  will  serve  you  for  ever  if  you  will  teach  us  that 
art,  for  then  we  shall  be  the  richest  people  on  earth. 
I  assured  them  that  I  had  not  yet  learned  it  myself, 
and  that  it  was  a  secret  known  only  to  very  few. 
They  were  likewise  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  me 
pull  out  of  my  pocket  a  magnetical  needle  and  a  small 
electrometer,  which  I  had  prepared  at  Catania  to  ex- 
amine the  electrical  state  of  the  air ;  and  I  was  at 
first  afraid  they  should  have  taken  me  for  a  conjuror 
(which  you  know  already  happened  among  the  Apen- 
nines), but  luckily  that  idea  did  not  strike  them. 

On  our  way  back  to  Nicolosi  we  were  joined  by 
three  or  four  more,  with  their  wives.  I  began  to  be  a 
little  afraid  of  myself,  lest  they  should  insist  on  know- 
ing the  secret.  However,  I  took  out  my  bits  of  lava, 
and  told  them  they  were  at  their  service,  if  they  had 
any  occasion  for  them.  But  they  refused  them,  say- 
ing, they  wished  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Agatha,  that  I 
could  take  away  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  had  ruined  the 
finest  country  in  all  Sicily. 

One  fellow,  who  assumed  an  air  of  superior  wisdom 
and  dignity  to  the  rest,  made  them  form  a  circle  round 
him,  and  began  to  interrogate  me  with  great  gravity 
and  composure.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep 
my  countenance ;  but  as  I  was  alone  with  them,  at 
some  distance  from  the  village,  I  was  afraid  of  offend- 
ing. He  desired  me  to  answer  him  with  truth  and 
precision,  what  were  the  real  motives  of  our  coming 
so  fatiguing  and  disagreeable  a  journey.  I  told  him, 
on  my  word,  that  we  had  no  other  motive  but  curio- 
sity to  examine  Mount  JEtna.  On  which,  laughing 
to  one  another  with  great  contempt,  "  Un  bel  ragione 
questo,  non  e  vero  ?"  said  they — (A  very  pretty  reason, 
truly.)  The  old  fellow  then  asked  me  what  country 
we  were  of.  I  told  him  we  were  Inglese.  "  E  dov'  e 
loropaese?"  said  he — (Whereabouts  does  their  country 
lie  ?)  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  way  off",  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  "Da  vero,"  said  the  fellow ;  e  cre- 
dono  in  Christo  quelli  Inglese?" — [Do  these  English 
believe  in  Christ  ?]  I  told  him,  laughing,  that  they 
did.  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  shaking  his  he<ad,  "  mi  pare  che 
non  credono  troppo." — [I  suppose  they  don't  believe  too 
much.]  One  of  the  company  then  observed,  that  he  re- 
membered several  of  these  Inglese  that  had  paid  visits 
to  Mount  ^tna,  and  that  they  never  yet  could  find  out 
their  motive;  but  that  he  recollected  very  well  to 
have  heard  many  of  their  old  people  say,  that  the 
Inglese  had  a  queen  that  had  burnt  in  the  mountain 
for  many  years  past,  and  that  they  supposed  these 
visits  were  made  from  some  devotion  or  respect  to  her 
memory.  I  assured  them  that  the  Inglese  had  but 
too  little  respect  for  their  queens  when  they  were  alive, 
and  that  they  never  troubled  themselves  about  them 
after  they  were  dead ;  however,  as  all  the  others  con- 
firmed this  testimony,  I  thought  it  best  to  say  little 
against  it ;  but  I  was  extremely  curious  to  know  who 
this  queen  might  be.  They  alleged  that  I  knew  much 
better  than  they,  but  added  that  her  name  was  Anna. 

I  could  not  conceive  what  Queen  Anne  had  done  to 
bring  her  there,  and  was  puzzling  myself  to  find  it 
out,  when  one  of  them  soon  cleared  up  the  matter ; 
he  told  me  she  was  Avife  to  a  king  that  had  been  a 
Christian,  and  that  she  had  made  him  a  heretic,  and 
was  in  consequence  condemned  to  burn  for  ever  in 
Mount  ^tna.  In  short,  I  found  it  was  no  other  than 
poor  Anne  Boleyn.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  the  name, 
"  Si,  signor,"  said  the  fellow ;  "  I'istessa,  I'istessa,  la 
connosce  meglio  che  noi." — [Yes,  sir,  the  self-same — you 
know  her  better  than  we.]  I  asked  if  her  husband 
was  there  too,  for  that  he  deserved  it  much  better  than 
she.  "Certainly,"  said  he,  "and  all  his  lieretic  subjects, 
too ;  and  if  you  are  of  that  nimiber,  you  need  not  be 
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in  such  a  hurry  to  get  thither,  you  will  be  sure  of  it 
at  last."  I  thanked  him,  and  went  to  join  our  com- 
pany, not  a  little  amused  with  the  conversation. 

We  soon  after  left  Nicolosi,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half's  travelling,  over  barren  ashes  and  lava,  we  ar- 
rived on  the  confines  of  the  JRegione  Sylvosa,  or  the 
temperate  zone.  As  soon  as  we  entered  these  de- 
lightful forests,  we  seemed  to  have  got  into  another 
world.  The  air,  which  before  was  sultry  and  hot, 
was  now  cool  and  refreshing ;  and  every  breeze  was 
loaded  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  the  whole  ground 
being  covered  over  with  the  richest  aromatic  plants. 
Many  parts  of  this  region  are  surely  the  most  heavenly 
spots  upon  earth ;  and  if  ^tna  resembles  hell  within, 
it  may  with  equal  justice  be  said  to  resemble  paradise 
without. 

It  is  indeed  a  curious  consideration,  that  this  moun- 
tain should  re-unite  every  beauty  and  every  horror ; 
and,  in  short,  all  the  most  opposite  and  dissimilar 
objects  in  nature.  Here  you  observe  a  gulf,  that  for- 
merly threw  out  torrents  of  fire,  now  covered  with  the 
Hiost  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  from  an  object  of  ter- 
ror become  one  of  delight.  Here  you  gather  the  most 
delicious  fruit,  rising  from  what  was  but  lately  a  black 
and  barren  rock.  Here  the  groimd  is  covered  with 
every  flower ;  and  we  wander  over  these  beauties,  and 
contemplate  this  wilderness  of  sweets,  without  consi- 
dering that  hell,  with  all  its  terrors,  is  immediately 
under  oiir  feet,  and  that  but  a  few  yards  separate  us 
from  lakes  of  liquid  fire  and  brimstone. 

But  our  astonishment  still  increases  on  casting  our 
eyes  on  the  higher  regions  of  the  moimtain.  There 
we  heboid  in  perpetual  union  the  two  elements  that 
are  at  perpetual  war — an  immense  gulf  of  fire,  for  ever 
existing  in  the  midst  of  snows  which  it  has  not  power 
to  melt,  and  immense  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  for  ever 
surrounding  this  gulf  of  fire,  which  they  have  not 
power  to  extinguish. 

The  woody  region  of  Mtna  ascends  for  about  eight 
or  nine  miles,  and  forms  a  zone  or  girdle  of  the  brightest 
green  aU  around  the  mountain.  This  night  we  passed 
through  little  more  than  the  half  of  it,  arriving  some- 
time before  sunset  at  our  lodgings,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  large  cave,  formed  by  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  venerable  lavas.  It  is  called  La  Spelonca  del  Ca- 
priole, or  the  Goats'  Cavern,  because  frequented  by 
those  animals,  who  take  refuge  there  in  bad  weather. 
Here  we  were  delighted  with  the  contemplation  of 
many  grave  and  beautiful  objects ;  the  prospect  on  all 
sides  is  immense ;  and  we  already  seemed  to  be  hfted 
up  from  the  earth,  and  to  have  got  into  a  new  world. 
Our  cavern  is  surrounded  by  the  most  stately  and 
majestic  oaks,  of  the  dry  leaves  of  which  we  made 
very  comfortable  beds  ;  and  with  our  hatchets,  which 
we  had  brought  on  purpose,  we  cut  down  great 
branches,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  fire  large  enough 
to  roast  an  ox.  I  observed  my  thermometer,  and  found, 
from  7 1  degrees  at  Nicolosi,  it  had  now  fallen  below 
CO  degrees.  The  barometer  stood  at  24  degrees  2  lines. 
In  one  end  of  our  cElve  we  still  found  a  great  quantity 
of  snow,  which  seemed  to  be  sent  there  on  purpose  for 
us,  as  there  was  no  water  to  be  found.  "With  this  we 
filled  our  tea-kettle,  as  tea  and  bread  and  butter  was 
the  only  supper  we  had  provided,  and  probably  the 
best  one  to  prevent  us  from  being  overcome  by  sleep 
or  fatigue. 

Not  a  great  way  from  this  cavern,  are  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountains  of  all  that  number  that 
spring  from  JEtna.  I  mounted  one  of  our  best  mules, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  diflSculty  arrived  at  the  smn- 
mit  of  the  highest  of  them,  just  a  little  before  sunset. 
The  prospect  of  Sicily,  with  the  surrounding  sea  and 
all  its  islands,  was  wonderfully  noble.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  Semetus,  the  ruins  of  Hybla,  and 
several  other  ancient  towns,  the  rich  corn-fields  and 
vineyards  on  the  lower  region  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  amazing  number  of  beautiful  mountains  below, 
made  a  delightful  scene.    The  hollow  craters  of  these 


two  mountains  are  each  of  them  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  Vesuvius.  They  are  now  filled  with 
stately  oaks,  and  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  the 
richest  soil.  I  observed  that  this  region  of  -iEtna,  like 
the  former,  is  composed  of  lava;  but  this  is  now 
covered  so  deep  with  earth,  that  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen  but  in  the  beds  of  the  torrents.  In  many  of 
these  it  is  worn  do\vn  by  the  water  to  the  depth  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  in  one  of  them  still  Consider- 
ably more.  What  an  idea  does  not  this  give  of  the 
amazing  antiquity  of  the  eruptions  of  this  mountain  ? 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  retired  to  our  cave,  and 
took  possession  of  our  bed  of  leaves.  Our  rest,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  a  moun- 
tain, that  lay  a  good  way  off  on  our  right.  It  dis- 
charged quantities  of  smoke,  and  made  several  explo- 
sions like  heavy  cannon  at  a  distance ;  but  what  is 
singular,  we  could  observe  no  appearance  of  fire.  This 
mountain  was  formed  by  an  eruption  in  1766,  now 
upwards  of  four  years  ago,  the  fire  of  which  is  not  yet 
extinguished,  neither  is  the  lava  by  any  means  cold. 
This  lava  spent  its  fury  on  a  beautiful  forest,  which 
it  laid  waste  to  the  extent  of  a  good  many  miles.  In 
many  places  it  has  run  into  gulleys  of  a  great  depth, 
which  it  has  filled  up  to  the  height,  we  are  told,  of  two 
himdred  feet.  It  is  in  these  places  where  it  retains 
the  greatest  heat.  On  our  road  to-day,  we  scrambled 
up  this  lava,  and  went  a  considerable  way  over  its 
surface,  which  appeared  perfectly  cold ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  many  places  it  still  emits  volumes  of 
smoke,  particidarly  after  rain;  and  the  people  say, 
what  I  can  readily  beheve,  that  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  for  some  years,  where  the  lava  is  thickest. 
A  solid  body  of  fire  some  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and 
of  so  great  an  extent,  must  certainly  retain  its  heat 
for  many  years.  The  surface,  indeed,  soon  becomes 
black  and  hard,  and  encloses  the  liquid  fire  within,  in 
a  kind  of  sohd  box,  excluding  all  impressions  from  the 
external  air  or  from  the  weather.  Thus  I  have  seen, 
many  months  after  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a 
bed  of  lava,  though  only  of  a  few  feet  thick,  has  con- 
tinued red  hot  in  the  centre  long  after  the  surface  was 
cold,  and  a  stick  thrust  into  its  crevices  instantly  took 
fire,  although  there  was  no  perceptible  heat  without. 
Massa,  a  Sicilian  author  of  credit,  says  he  was  at 
Catania  eight  years  after  the  great  eruption  in  1669, 
and  that  he  stUl  found  the  lava  in  many  places  was  not 
cold :  but  there  is  an  easy  method  of  calculating  the 
time  that  bodies  take  to  cool.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I 
think,  in  his  account  of  the  comet  of  1 680,  supposes 
the  times  to  be  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters ;  and 
finding  that  a  solid  ball  of  metal  of  two  inches,  made 
red-hot,  required  upwards  of  an  hour  to  become  per- 
fectly cold,  made  the  calculation  from  that  to  a  body 
of  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  found  it  would  re- 
quire upwards  of  twenty  thousand  years.  If  this  rule 
be  just,  you  may  easily  compute  the  time  that  the  lava 
wiU  take  to  become  thoroughly  cold ;  and  that  you  may 
have  time  to  do  so,  I  shall  here  break  off"  my  letter, 
which  I  am  obliged  to  write  in  bed,  in  a  very  awkward 
and  disagreeable  posture,  the  cause  of  which  shall  be 
explained  to  you  in  my  next.    Adieu.    Ever  yours. 


SUMMIT  OF  J2TNA. 

Catania,  May  29,  at  night. 
After  getting  a  comfortable  nap  on  our  bed  of  leaves 
in  the  Spelonca  del  Capriole,  we  awoke  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  melting  down  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
snow,  we  boiled  our  tea-kettle,  and  made  a  hearty 
meal,  to  prepare  us  for  the  remaining  part  of  our  ex- 
pedition. 

We  were  nine  in  number,  for  we  had  our  three  ser- 
vants, the  Cyclops  (our  conductor),  and  two  men  to 
take  care  of  our  mules.  The  Cyclops  now  began  to 
display  his  great  knowledge  of  the  mountain,  and  we 
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followed  him  with  implicit  confidence.  He  conducted 
us  over  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  wild,"  where  scarce 
human  foot  had  ever  trod.  Sometimes  through  gloomy 
forests,  which  by  dayhght  were  delightful,  but  now, 
from  the  imiversal  darkness,  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 
the  heavy  dull  bellowing  qf  the  mountain,  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  stretched  at  an  immense  distance 
below  us,  inspired  a  kind  of  awful  horror.  Sometimes 
we  found  ourselves  ascending  great  rocks  of  lava, 
where,  if  our  mules  should  make  but  a  false  step,  we 
might  be  thrown  headlong  over  the  precipice.  How- 
ever, by  the  assistance  of  the  Cyclops,  we  overcame 
aU  these  difficulties ;  and  he  managed  matters  so  well, 
that  in  the  space  of  two  hours  we  found  we  had  got 
above  the  regions  of  vegetation,  and  had  left,  the 
forests  of  ^tna  far  behind.  These  appeared  now  like 
a  dark  and  gloomy  gulf  below  us  that  surrounded  the 
mountain. 

The  prospect  before  us  was  of  a  very  different 
nature :  we  beheld  an  expanse  of  snow  and  ice  that 
alarmed  us  exceedingly,  and  almost  staggered  our  re- 
solution. In  the  centre  of  this,  but  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, we  descried  the  high  summit  of  the  mountain, 
rearing  its  tremendous  head,  and  vomiting  out  torrents 
of  smoke.  It  indeed  appeared  altogether  inaccessible, 
from  the  vast  extent  of  the  fields  of  snow  and  ice  that 
surrounded  it.  Our  diffidence  was  still  increased  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  Cyclops.  He  told  us  it  often 
happened  that  the  surface  of  the  mountain  being  hot 
below,  melted  the  snow  in  particular  spots,  and  formed 
pools  of  water,  where  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  our 
danger ;  that  it  likewise  happened  that  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  well  as  the  snow,  was  sometimes  covered 
with  black  ashes,  that  rendered  it  exceedingly  de- 
ceitful ;  that,  however,  if  we  thought  proper,  he  would 
lead  us  on  with  as  much  caution  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, after  holding  a  council  of  war,  which  you  know 
people  generally  do  when  they  are  very  much  afraid, 
we  detached  our  cavalry  to  the  forest  below,  and  pre- 
pared to  climb  the  snows.  The  Cyclops,  after  taking 
a  great  draught  of  brandy,  desired  us  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  that  we  had  plenty  of  time,  and  might  take  as 
many  rests  as  we  pleased ;  that  the  snow  could  be 
little  more  than  seven  miles,  and  that  we  certainly 
should  be  able  to  pass  it  before  sunrise.  Accordingly, 
taking  each  of  us  a  dram  of  liqueur,  which  soon  removed 
every  objection,  we  began  our  march. 

The  ascent  for  some  time  was  not  steep,  and  as  the 
surface  of  the  snow  sunk  a  little,  we  had  tolerable 
good  footing ;  but  as  it  soon  began  to  grow  steeper, 
we  found  our  labour  greatly  increased :  however,  we 
determined  to  persevere,  calling  to  mind  in  the  midst 
of  our  labour  that  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  the  philo- 
sopher Plato,  had  undergone  the  same,  and  from  the 
same  motive,  too,  to  see  the  rising  sun  from  the  top  of 
-^tna.  Aftef  incredible  labour  and  fatigue,  but  at  the 
same  time  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  we 
arrived  before  dawn  at  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, called  //  Torre  del  Filosofo,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  philosopher  Empedocles,  who  took 
up  his  habitation  here  the  better  to  study  the  nature 
of  Mount  iEtna.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Vidcan,  whose  shop  all  the  world 
knows  (where  he  used  to  make  excellent  thunderbolts 
and  celestial  armour,  as  well  as  nets  to  catch  his  wife 
when  she  went  astray)  was  ever  kept  in  Mount  ^tna. 
Here  we  rested  ourselves  for  some  time,  and  made  a 
fresh  application  to  om-  liqueur  bottle,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded both  Vidcan  and  Empedocles,  had  they  been 
here,  woxild  have  greatly  approved  of  after  such  a 
march. 

I  found  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  20  degrees  6  fines. 
We  had  now  time  to  pay  our  adorations  in  a  silent 
contemplation  of  the  sublime  objects  of  nature.  The 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  immense  vault  of  the  heavens 
appeared  in  awful  majesty  and  splendour.  We  found 
ourselves  more  struck  with  veneration  than  below,  and 
at  first  were  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause,  tiU  Ave  ob- 


served with  astonishment  that  the  number  of  stars 
seemed  to  be  infinitely  increased,  and  the  light  of  each 
of  them  appeared  brighter  than  usual.  The  whiteness 
of  the  milky  way  was  hke  a  pure  flame  that  shot  across 
the  heavens,  and  with  the  naked  eye  we  could  observe 
clusters  of  stars  that  were  invisible  in  the  regions  be- 
low. We  did  not  at  first  attend  to  the  cause,  nor  re- 
collect that  we  had  now  passed  through  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  of  gross  vapour,  that  blunts  and  con- 
fuses every  ray,  before  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  were  amazed  at  the  distinctness  of  vision, 
and  exclaimed  together,  "  What  a  glorious  situation 
for  an  observatory !  Had  Empedocles  had  the  eyes  of 
Galileo,  what  discoveries  must  he  not  have  made ! " 
We  regretted  that  Jupiter  was  not  visible,  as  I  am 
persuaded  we  might  have  discovered  some  of  his  satel- 
lites with  the  naked  eye,  or  at  least  with  a  small  glass 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  We  observed  a  light  a 
great  way  below  us  on  the  mountain,  which  seemed 
to  move  amongst  the  forests ;  but  whether  an  ignis 
fatujis,  or  what  it  was,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  We 
likewise  took  notice  of  several  of  those  meteors  called 
falling  stars,  which  still  appeared  to  be  as  much  ele- 
vated above  us  as  when  seen  from  the  plain ;  so  that 
in  all  probability  those  bodies  move  in  regions  much 
beyond  the  bounds  that  some  philosophers  have  as- 
signed to  our  atmosphere. 

After  contemplating  these  objects  for  some  time, 
we  set  off",  and  soon  after  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  crater  of  the  mountain.  This  is  of  an  exact 
conical  figure,  and  rises  equally  on  all  sides.  It  is 
composed  solely  of  ashes  and  other  burnt  materials, 
discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  which  is 
in  its  centre.  This  conical  mountain  is  of  a  very  great 
size :  its  circumference  cannot  be  less  than  ten  miles. 
Here  we  took  a  second  rest,  as  the  greatest  part  of  our 
fatigue  still  remained.  The  mercury  had  fallen  to 
20  degrees  4^  lines.  We  found  this  mountain  exces- 
sively steep,  "and  although  it  had  appeared  black,  yet 
it  was  likewise  covered  with  snow,  but  the  surface 
(luckily  for  us)  was  spread  over  with  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  ashes  thrown  out  from  the  crater.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  we  never  should  have  been  able  to  get 
to  the  top,  as  the  snow  was  every  where  frozen  hard 
and  solid,  from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  air. 

In  about  an  hour's  climbing,  we  arrived  at  a  place 
where  there  was  no  snow ;  and  where  a  warm  and 
comfortable  vapour  issued  from  the  mountain,  which 
induced  us  to  make  another  halt.  Here  I  found  the 
mercury  at  19  degrees  6^  lines.  The  thermometer  was 
fallen  three  degrees  below  the  point  of  congelation,  and 
before  we  left  the  summit  of  jEtna,  it  fell  two  degrees 
more,  namely  to  27.  From  this  spot  it  was  only  about 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  highest  summit  of  the 
mountain,  where  we  arrived  in  full  time  to  see  the  most 
wonderful  and  most  sublime  sight  in  nature. 

But  here  description  must  ever  faU  short,  for  no 
imagination  has  dared  to  form  an  idea  of  so  glorious 
and  so  magnificent  a  scene.  Neither  is  there  on  the 
surface  of  this  globe  any  one  point  that  unites  so  many 
awful  and  sublime  objects.  The  immense  elevation 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a 
single  point,  without  any  neighbouring  mountain  for 
the  senses  and  imagination  to  rest  upon,  and  recover 
from  their  astonishment  in  their  way  down  to  the 
world.  This  point,  or  pinnacle,  raised  on  the  brink 
of  a  bottomless  gulf  as  old  as  the  world,  often  discharg- 
ing rivers  of  fire,  and  throwing  out  burning  rocks,  with 
a  noise  that  shakes  the  whole  island.  Add  to  this, 
the  unbounded  extent  of  the  prospect,  comprehending 
the  greatest  diversity  and  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  nature,  with  the  rising  sun  advancing  in  the  east, 
to  illuminate  the  wondrous  scene. 

The  whole  atmosphere  by  degrees  kindled  up,  and 
showed  dimly  and  faintly  the  boundless  prospect 
around.  Both  sea  and  land  looked  dark  and  confused, 
as  if  only  emerging  from  their  original  chaos,  and  light 
and  darkness  seemed  still  undivided,  till  the  morning, 
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by  degrees  advancing,  completed  the  separation.  The 
stars  are  extinguished,  and  the  shades  disappear.  The 
forests,  which  but  now  seemed  black  and  bottomless 
gulfs,  from  whence  no  ray  was  reflected  to  show  their 
form  or  colours,  appear  a  new  creation  rising  to  the 
sight,  catching  life  and  beauty  from  every  increasing 
beam.  The  scene  still  enlarges,  and  the  horizon  seems 
to  widen  and  expand  itself  on  all  sides,  tUl  the  sun, 
like  the  great  Creator,  appears  in  the  east,  and  with 
his  plastic  ray  completes  the  mighty  spectacle.  AU  ap- 
pears enchantment,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can 
believe  we  are  still  on  earth.  The  senses,  unaccustomed 
to  the  sublimity  of  such  a  scene,  are  bewildered  and  con- 
founded ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time  that  they  are 
capable  of  separating  and  judging  of  the  objects  that 
compose  it.  The  body  of  the  smi  is  seen  rising  from 
the  ocean,  immense  tracks  both  of  sea  and  land  inter- 
vening ;  the  islands  of  Lipari,  Panari,  Ahcudi,  Strom- 
bolo,  and  Volcano,  with  their  smoking  summits,  appear 
under  your  feet ;  and  you  look  down  on  the  whole  of 
Sicily  as  on  a  map,  and  can  trace  every  river  through 
all  its  windings,  from  its  som-ce  to  its  mouth.  The  view 
is  absolutely  boundless  on  every  side,  nor  is  there  any 
one  object  within  the  circle  of  vision  to  interrupt  it, 
so  that  the  sight  is  every  where  lost  in  the  immensity ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  only  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  organs,  that  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  even  of 
Greece,  are  not  discovered,  as  they  are  certainly  above 
the  horizon.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  visible  horizon 
on  the  top  of  ^tna,  cannot  be  less  than  tAvo  thousand 
miles.  At  Malta,  which  is  near  two  hundred  miles 
distant,  they  perceive  all  the  eruptions  from  the  second 
region ;  and  that  island  is  often  discovered  from  about 
one-half  the  elevation  of  the  mountain ;  so  that  at  the 
whole  elevation,  the  horizonmust  extend  to  near  double 
that  distance,  or  four  hundred  miles,  which  makes  eight 
hundred  for  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  for  the  circumference.  But  this  is 
by  much  too  vast  for  our  senses,  not  intended  to  grasp 
so  boundless  a  scene.  I  find,  indeed,  by  some  of  the 
Sicilian  authors,  particularly  Massa,  that  the  African 
coast,  as  well  as  that  of  Naples,  with  many  of  its 
islands,  have  been  discovered  from  the  top  of  JEtna. 
Of  this,  however,  we  cannot  boast,  though  we  can  very 
Avell  believe  it.  Indeed,  if  we  knew  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  it  woiUd  be  easy  to  calculate  the  extent  of 
its  visible  horizon ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  its  visible  hori- 
zon was  exactly  ascertained,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  calculate  the  height  of  the  mountain.  But  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  scene  is  certainly  the  mountain 
itself,  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  numerous  islands 
lying  round  it.  All  these,  by  a  kind  of  magic  in  vision, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  seem  as  if  they  were 
brought  close  round  the  skirts  of  JEtna,  the  distances 
appearing  reduced  to  nothing.  Perhaps  this  singular 
effect  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  a 
rarer  medium  into  a  denser ;  which  (from  a  ■frell-known 
law  in  optics)  to  an  observer  in  the  rare  medimn,  ap- 
pears to  lift  up  the  objects  that  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dense  one ;  as  a  piece  of  money  placed  in  a  basin 
appears  lifted  up  as  soon  as  the  basin  is  filled  with 
water. 

The  Regione  Deserta,  or  the  frigid  zone  of  JEtna,  is 
the  first  object  that  calls  your  attention.  It  is  marked 
out  by  a  circle  of  snow  and  ice,  which  extends  on  all 
sides  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  In  the 
centre  of  this  circle,  the  great  crater  of  the  moimtain 
rears  its  burning  head;  and  the  regions  of  intense 
cold  and  of  intense  heat  seem  for  ever  to  be  imited 
in  the  same  point.  On  the  north  side  of  the  snowy 
region,  they  assure  us,  there  are  several  small  lakes 
that  are  never  thawed ;  and  that  in  many  places,  the 
snow,  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  salts  of  the  mountain, 
is  accumulated  to  a  vast  depth :  and  indeed  I  suppose 
the  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  this  mountain  is 
one  great  reason  of  the  preservation  of  its  snows.  The 
Regione  Deserta  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
Syivosa,  or  the  woody  region,  which  forms  a  circle 


or  girdle  of  the  most  beautiful  green,  which  surrounds 
the  mountain  on  all  sides,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  on  earth.  This  presents  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  desert  region.  It  is  not 
smooth  and  even,  like  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter ; 
but  it  is  finely  variegated  by  an  infinite  number  of 
those  beautiful  little  momitains  that  have  been  formed 
by  the  different  eruptions  of  JEtna.  All  these  have 
now  acquired  a  wonderful  degree  of  fertihty,  except  a 
very  few  that  are  but  newly  formed ;  that  is,  within 
these  five  or  six  himdred  years — for  it  certainly  re- 
quires some  thousands  to  bring  them  to  their  greatest 
degree  of  perfection.  "We  looked  down  into  the  craters 
of  these,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  number  them. 

The  circumference  of  this  zone  or  great  circle  on 
JEtna  is  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  It  is 
every  where  succeeded  by  the  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  corn-fields,  that  compose  the  Regione  Culta,  or 
the  fertile  region.  This  last  zone  is  much  broader 
than  the  others,  and  extends  on  aU  sides  to  the  foot 
of  the  moimtain.  Its  whole  circumference,  according 
to  Recupero,  is  183  miles.  It  is  likewise  covered  with 
a  ntunber  of  little  conical  and  spherical  moimtains, 
and  exhibits  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms  and  colours, 
and  makes  a  dehghtful  contrast  with  the  other  two 
regions.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  to  the  south  and 
south-east,  and  on  all  its  other  sides  by  the  rivers 
Semetus  and  Alcantara,  which  run  almost  round  it. 
The  whole  course  of  these  rivers  is  seen  at  once,  and 
all  their  beautiful  windings  through  these  fertile  val- 
leys, looked  upon  as  the  favourite  possession  of  Ceres 
herself,  and  the  very  scene  of  the  rape  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine. 

Cast  your  eyes  a  little  farther,  and  you  embrace 
the  whole  island,  and  see  all  its  cities,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  delineated  in  the  great  chart  of  nature :  all 
the  adjacent  islands,  the  whole  coast  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  your  eye  can  reach,  for  it  is  nowhere  bounded,  but 
every  where  lost  in  the  space.  On  the  sun's  first  rising, 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  extends  across  the  whole 
island,  and  makes  a  large  track  visible  even  in  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  By  degrees  this  is  shortened,  and  in 
a  little  time  is  confined  only  to  the  neighboiu-hood  of 
JEtna. 

We  now  had  time  to  examine  a  fourth  region  of  this 
wonderful  mountain,  very  different,  indeed,  from  the 
others,  and  productive  of  very  different  sensations, 
but  which  has  undoubtedly  given  being  to  all  the  rest 
— I  mean  the  region  of  fire. 

The  present  crater  of  this  immense  volcano  is  a 
circle  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
It  goes  shelving  down  on  each  side,  and  forms  a  regular 
hollow  like  a  vast  amphitheatre.  From  many  places 
of  this  space  issue  volmnes  of  sulphureous  smoke, 
which,  being  much  heavier  than  the  circmnambient 
air,  instead  of  rising  in  it,  as  smoke  generally  does, 
immediately  on  its  getting  out  of  the  crater,  roUs  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  torrent,  till  coming  to 
that  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
with  itself,  it  shoots  off  horizontally,  and  forms  a  large 
track  in  the  air,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which,  happily  for  us,  carried  it  exactly  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  where  we  were  placed.  The  crater  is 
so  hot  that  it  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to 
go  down  into  it ;  besides,  the  smoke  is  very  incommo- 
dious, and,  in  many  places,  the  surface  is  so  soft,  there 
have  been  instances  of  people  sinking  down  in  it,  and 
paying  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  crater  is  the  great  mouth  of  the  volcano — 
that  tremendous  gulf,  so  celebrated  in  all  ages,  looked 
upon  as  the  terror  and  scourge  both  of  this  and  another 
hie,  and  equally  usefid  to  ancient  poets  or  to  modern 
divines,  when  the  Muse  or  when  the  Spirit  inspires. 
We  beheld  it  with  awe  and  with  horror,  and  were  not 
surprised  that  it  had  been  considered  as  the  place  of 
the  damned.  When  we  reflect  on  the  immensity  of 
its  depth,  the  vast  cells  and  caverns  whence  so  many 
lavas  have  issued ;  the  force  of  its  internal  fire  to  raise 
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up  those  lavas  to  so  vast  a  height,  to  support  as  it 
were  in  the  air,  and  even  to  force  it  over  the  very 
summit  of  the  crater,  with  all  the  dreadful  accompani- 
ments ;  the  boiling  of  the  matter,  the  shaking  of  the 
mountain,  the  explosions  of  flaming  rocks,  &c.,  we 
must  allow  that  the  most  enthusiastic  imagination,  in 
the  midst  of  aU  its  terrors,  hardly  ever  formed  an  idea 
of  a  hell  more  dreadful.* 

It  was  with  a  mixture  both  of  pleasure  and  pain 
that  we  quitted  this  awful  scene.  But  the  wind  had 
risen  very  high,  and  clouds  began  to  gather  roimd  the 
mountain.  In  a  short  time  they  formed  like  another 
heaven  below  us,  and  we  were  in  hopes  of  seeing  a 
thunderstorm  imder  our  feet — a  scene  that  is  not 
unconunon  in  these  exalted  regions,  and  which  I  have 
already  seen  on  the  top  of  the  high  Alps ;  but  the 
clouds  were  soon  dispelled  again  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  we  were  disappointed  in  oiu:  expectations. 

I  had  often  been  told  of  the  great  effect  produced 
by  discharging  a  gun  on  the  top  of  high  mountains. 
I  tried  it  here,  when  we  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  that,  instead  of  increasing  the  sound,  it  was  almost 
reduced  to  nothing.  The  report  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  a  pocket-pistol — ^we  compared  it  to  the  stroke  of  a 
stick  on  a  door ;  and  surely  it  is  consistent  with  reason, 
that  the  thinner  the  air  is  the  less  its  impression  must 
be  on  the  ear ;  for  in  a  vacuum  there  can  be  no  noise, 
or  no  impression  can  be  made ;  and  the  nearer  the 
approach  to  a  vacuum  the  impression  must  always  be 
the  smaller.  Where  those  great  effects  have  been 
produced,  it  must  have  been  amongst  a  number  of 
mountains,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated  from  one 
to  the  other. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  we  observed 
some  rocks  of  an  incredible  size,  that  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  crater.  The  largest  that  has  been 
observed  from  Vesuvius  is  a  roimd  one  of  about  twelve 
feet  diameter.  These  are  much  greater;  indeed, 
almost  in  proportion  of  the  mountains  to  each  other. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Torre  del  Filosofo  we  could 
not  help  admiring,  that  the  ruins  of  this  structure 
have  remained  imcovered  for  so  many  ages,  so  near 
the  top  of  JEtna,  when  thousands  of  places  at  a  great 
distance  from  it  have  been  repeatedly  buried  by  its 
lavas  in  a  much  shorter  time — a  proof  that  few  erup- 
tions have  risen  so  high  in  the  mountain. 

Empedocles  was  a  native  of  Agrigentiun,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Perhaps  his  vanity  more  than  his  philosophy  led 
him  to  this  elevated  situation ;  nay,  it  is  said  to  have 
carried  him  still  much  farther : — That  he  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  god,  and  that  the  people  might  sup- 
pose he  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  he  is  recorded  to  have 
thrown  himself  headlong  into  the  great  gulf  of  Moimt 
yEtna,  never  supposing  that  his  death  could  be  disco- 
vered to  mankind;  but  the  treacherous  mountain 
threw  out  his  slippers,  which  were  of  brass,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  fate  of  the  philosopher,  who, 

*  ["  "With  great  fatigue,  I  at  length  reached  the  brink  of  the 
crater,  and  could  now  look  down  into  the  caldron,  which  shelves 
gradually  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so ;  the  circumference 
being,  according  to  Gemellaro's  computation,  above  two  miles. 
There  would  thus  have  been  no  difficulty  in  walking  down  into 
it ;  but  the  sulphureous  vapour  rising  from  thousands  of  small 
openings  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  ;  and  yet  the  guides 
assured  us  that  the  smoke  was  so  inconsiderable  that  it  could  not 
bo  seen  from  Catania.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
opened  many  deep  black  holes,  fi'om  which  issued  the  thickest 
smoke.  Wlien  a  gust  of  wind  swept  into  the  caldron,  its  bottom 
would  for  a  short  moment  be  cleared,  and  then  displayed  a  large 
iiuld  of  sulphur,  strewed  over  with  stones  and  fragments  of  lava. 
The  main  colour  is  a  decided  yellow,  which,  through  innumer- 
able shades,  softens  into  the  palest  white,  or  darkens  to  a  red 
brown.  From  the  side  walls,  single  lava  rocks  here  and  there  jut 
out,  upon  which  this  play  of  colours  is  most  apparent.  They  al-e 
covered  on  the  upper  side  witli  a  coating  of  sulphur  of  the  liveliest 
yellow ;  the  shady  side  passes  through  a  magnificent  orange  into 
strong  red  and  a  rusty  \)Toyia."--WandeHngs  through  Sicily  and 
iJic Levant:  Berlin,  I83i.;i 


by  his  death,  as  well  as  life,  wanted  only  to  impose 
upon  mankind,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  was 
greater  than  they. 

However,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  philosophy  on 
earth,  this  surely  ought  to  be  its  seat.  The  prospect 
is  little  inferior  to  that  from  the  summit,  and  the  mind 
enjoys  a  degree  of  serenity  here,  that  even  few  philo- 
sophers, I  believe,  could  ever  boast  of  on  that  tremen- 
dous point.  All  nature  lies  expanded  below  your  feet 
in  her  gayest  and  most  luxuriant  dress,  and  you  still 
behold  imited  under  one  point  of  view,  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  all  the  climates  of  the  earth.  The 
meditations  are  ever  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  objects  that  sm-round 
us ;  and  here,  where  you  have  all  nature  to  arouse 
your  admiration,  what  mind  can  remain  inactive  ? 

It  has  likewise  been  observed,  and  from  experience 
I  can  say  with  truth,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  so  pure  and  refined,  and 
where  there  is  not  that  immense  weight  of  gross  va- 
pours pressing  upon  the  body,  the  mind  acts  with 
greater  freedom,  and  all  the  functions  both  of  soul  and 
body  are  performed  in  a  superior  manner.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  proportion  as  we  are  raised  above  the 
habitations  of  men,  all  low  and  vulgar  sentiments  are 
left  behind,  and  that  the  soul,  in  approaching  the 
ethereal  regions,  shakes  off  its  earthly  affections,  and 
already  acquires  something  of  their  celestial  purity. 
Here,  where  you  stand  under  a  serene  sky,  and  behold 
with  equal  serenity  the  tempest  and  storm  forming 
below  your  feet — the  lightning  darting  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  and  the  thunder  roUing  round  the  mountain,  and 
threatening  with  destruction  the  poor  wretches  below 
—the  mind  considers  the  little  storms  of  the  human 
passions  as  equally  below  her  notice.  Surely  the 
situation  alone  is  enough  to  inspire  philosophy,  and 
Empedocles  had  good  reason  for  choosing  it. 

But,  alas !  how  vain  are  all  our  reasonings !  In  the 
very  midst  of  these  meditations,  my  philosophy  was 
at  once  overset,  and  in  a  moment  I  found  myself  re- 
lapsed into  a  poor  miserable  mortal,  was  obliged  to 
own  that  pain  was  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  once  more  arrived 
at  those  humble  habitations,  Avhich,  but  a  moment 
before,  I  had  looked  down  upon  with  such  contempt. 
In  running  over  the  ice,  my  leg  folded  under  me,  and 
I  received  so  violent  a  sprain,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
it  swelled  to  a  great  degree,  and  I  found  myself  unable 
to  put  my  foot  to  the  ground.  Every  muscle  and  fibre 
was  at  that  time  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  extreme 
cold,  the  thermometer  continuing  still  below  the  point 
of  congelation.  It  was  this  circiunstance,  I  suppose, 
that  made  the  pain  so  violent,  for  I  lay  a  consider- 
able time  on  the  ice  in  great  agony ;  however,  in  these 
exalted  regions  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  horse  or 
a  carriage  of  any  kind,  and  your  poor  philosopher 
was  obliged  to  hop  on  one  leg,  with  two  men  support- 
ing him,  for  several  miles  over  the  snow ;  and  our 
wags  here  allege  that  he  left  the  greatest  part  of  his 
philosophy  beliind  him,  for  the  use  of  Empedocles's 
heirs  and  successors. 

I  was  happy  to  get  to  my  mule ;  but  when  I  once 
more  found  myself  on  our  bed  of  leaves  in  the  Spelonca 
del  Capriole,  I  thought  I  was  in  paradise.  So  true  it  is, 
that  a  removal  of  pain  is  the  greatest  of  pleasures. 
The  agony  I  suffered  had  thrown  me  into  a  profuse 
sweat  and  a  fever  ;  however,  in  an  instant  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  awaked  in  perfect 
health.  We  had  an  excellent  dish  of  tea,  the  most 
refreshing  and  agreeable  I  ever  drank  in  all  my  life. 

We  left  the  summit  of  the  mountain  about  six 
o'clock,  and  it  was  eight  at  night  before  we  reached 
Catania.  We  observed  both  with  pleasure  and  pain 
the  change  of  the  climate  as  we  descended.  From 
the  regions  of  the  most  rigid  winter,  we  soon  ar- 
rived at  those  of  the  most  delightful  spring.  On  first 
entering  the  forests,  the  trees  were  still  bare  as  in 
December,  not  a  single  leaf  to  be  seen ;  but  after  we 
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had  descended  a  few  miles  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
mildest  and  the  softest  of  climates,  the  trees  in  full 
verdure,  and  the  fields  covered  with  all  the  flowers  of 
the  summer ;  but  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  woods, 
and  "entered  the  torrid  zone,  we  found  the  heats  alto- 
gether insupportable,  and  suffered  dreadfully  from 
them  before  we  reached  the  city.  On  the  road  I  saw 
many  mountains  which  I  intended  to  have  visited, 
but  my  sprain  put  it  out  of  my  power.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  caUed  the  Monte  Pelluse,  the  lava 
of  which  destroyed  the  great  aqueduct  of  Catania  for 
eighteen  miles.  It  has  here  and  there  left  a  few 
arches,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

Not  far  from  this  mountain  stands  the  Monte  Vic- 
toria, one  of  the  most  beautifid  of  all  the  numerous 
family  of  iEtna.  It  is  of  a  pretty  large  size,  and  per- 
fectly regular,  and  seems  to  be  in  the  gayest  dress  of 
any.  Many  of  its  trees,  which  at  a  distance  we  took  to 
be  oranges  and  citrons,  appeared  to  be  in  fuU  blow.  It 
was  the  lava  of  this  mountain  that  is  said  to  have 
covered  up  the  port  of  Ulysses,  which  is  now  three 
miles  distant  from  the  sea ;  but  I  should  suppose  this 
eruption  to  have  been  much  older  than  either  Ulysses 
or  Troy. 

On  our  arrival  at  Catania,  we  went  immediately  to 
bed,  being  exceedingly  oppressed  by  the  fatigue  of  our 
expedition,  but  still  more  by  the  violent  heat  of  the 
day — a  day  in  which  I  thmk  I  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  pleasure  and  suflPered  a  greater  degree  of 
l)ain  than  in  any  other  day  of  my  life. 

As  my  leg  contmues  very  much  swelled,  I  am  stUl 
confined  to  my  room,  and  mostly,  indeed,  to  my  bed, 
from  whence  I  have  written  you  the  greater  part 
of  these  two  epistles,  the  enormous  length  of  which 
I  am  ashamed  of  However,  as  I  have  still  omitted 
several  articles  that  I  intended,  to  take  notice  of, 
I  shall  add  a  sequel  to-morrow,  and  so  conclude  my 
account  of  Mount  -flitna.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
abominable  sprain,  that  holds  me  fast  by  the  foot,  you 
probably  had  not  got  off"  so  easily ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  drop  all  further  thoughts  of  climbing  mountains, 
though  there  are  many  things  I  still  wanted  to  ex- 
amine.   Adieu.    Ever  yours. 


HEIGHT  OP  ^TNA.— ELECTRICITY.— NATURAL 
PRODUCTIONS. 

Catania,  May  30. 
We  took  care  to  regulate  two  barometers  at  the  foot 
of  the  movmtain,  one  of  which  was  left  with  the 
Canonico  Kecupero,  and  the  other  we  carried  along 
with  us.  The  former,  our  friend  assures  us,  had  no 
sensible  variation  during  ow:  absence.  We  both  left, 
and  found  it  at  29  inches  85  lines  English  measure. 
On  our  arrival  at  Catania,  the  one  we  carried  up  with 
us  had  risen  again  exactly  to  the  same  point. 

I  have  likewise  a  good  quicksUver  thermometer, 
which  I  borrowed  from  the  Neapolitan  philosopher, 
the  Padre  deUa  Torre,  who  furnished  us  with  letters 
for  this  place,  and  would  have  accompanied  us,  could 
he  have  obtained  leave  of  the  king.  It  is  made  by 
Adams  at  London,  and  (as  I  myself  proved)  exactly 
graduated  from  the  two  points  of  treezmg  and  boiling 
water.  It  is  upon  Fahrenheit's  scale.  I  shall  mark 
the  heights  in  the  different  regions  of  JEtna,  with  the 
rules  for  estimating  the  elevation  of  mountams  by 
the  barometer,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been 
hitherto  so  very  ill  ascertained ;  Cassini,  Boguer,  and 
the  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  the  re- 
proach of  science,  differing  so  much  amongst  themselves, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  come  near  the  truth. 

^tna  has  been  often  measured,  but  I  believe  never 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  it  is  reaUy  a  shame 
to  the  society  estabhshed  in  this  place,  called  the 
JEtnean  Academy,  whose  original  institution  was  to 
study  the  nature  and  operations  of  this  wonderful 
mountain.  It  was  my  full  intention  to  have  measured 


it  geometrically;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  although  this 
is  both  the  seat  of  an  academy  and  university,  yet 
there  was  no  quadrant  to  be  had.  Of  all  the  moun- 
tains I  have  ever  seen,  iEtna  would  be  the  easiest  to 
measure,  and  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  perhaps 
the  most  proper  place  on  the  globe  to  estabhsh  an  exact 
rule  of  mensuration  by  the  barometer.  There  is  a 
beach  of  a  vast  extent,  that  begins  exactly  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  runs  for  a  great  many  miles 
along  the  coast.  The  sea-mark  of  this  beach  forms  the 
meridian  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  you 
are  sure  of  a  perfect  level,  and  may  make  the  base  of 
your  triangle  of  what  length  you  please.  But  unfor- 
tmiately  this  mensuration  has  never  been  executed, 
at  least  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  precision. 

Kircher  pretends  to  have  measured  it,  and  to  have 
found  it  4000  French  toises  in  height,  which  is  more 
than  any  of  the  Andes,  or  indeed  than  any  mountain 
upon  earth.  The  Itahan  mathematicians  are  still  more 
absxurd.  Some  of  them  make  it  eight  miles,  some  six, 
and  some  fom-.  Amici,  the  last,  and  I  beheve  the  best 
who  has  made  the  attempt,  reduces  it  to  3  miles  264 
paces ;  but  even  this  must  be  exceedingly  erroneous ; 
and  probably  the  perpendicular  height  of  JEtna  does 
not  exceed  12,000  feet,  or  little  more  than  two  miles.* 
I  shall  mark  the  different  methods  of  determining 
heights  by  the  barometer,  and  you  may  choose  which 
you  please.  I  beheve  the  aUowance  in  aU  of  them, 
particularly  in  great  elevations,  where  the  air  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  hght,  is  much  too  smalL  Mikeli, 
whose  mensurations  are  esteemed  more  exact,  has 
ever  found  it  so.  Cassini  allows,  I  think,  ten  French 
toises  of  elevation  for  every  line  of  mercm-y,  adding 
one  foot  to  the  first  ten,  two  to  the  second,  three  to 
the  third,  and  so  on.  But  surely  the  weight  of  the 
air  diminishes  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

Boguer  takes  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
height  of  the  barometer  in  lines  (supposing  these 
logarithms  to  consist  only  of  five  figures) ;  from  this 
difference  he  takes  away  a  thirtieth  part,  and  what 
remains  he  supposes  to  be  the  difference  of  elevation. 
I  do  not  recoUect  his  reason  for  this  supposition ;  but 
the  rule  seems  to  be  still  more  erroneous  than  the 
other,  and  has  been  entirely  laid  aside.  I  am  told, 
that  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  at  Geneva, 
to  establish  the  mensuration  with  the  barometer,  but 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  them,  ilr  de  la 
Hire  allows  twelve  toises  four  feet  for  the  line  of 
mercury ;  and  Picart,  one  of  the  most  exact  French 
academicians,  fomrteen  toises,  or  about  ninety  Enghsh 
feet. 

HEIGHT  OP  FAHRBNHBIT'S  THERMOMETBK. 

At  Catania,  May  26,  at  mid-day, 76" 

Ditto,  Jlay  27,  at  five  in  the  morning,    -        -        -        -  72 

At  Nicolosi,  12  miles  up  the  mountain,  mid-day,        -        -     78 
At  the  cave,  called  Spelonca  del  Capriole,  in  the  second  re- 
gion, where  there  was  still  a  considerable  quantity  of 
snow,  at  seven  at  night,    -         .        -        -        -        -        61 
In  the  same  cave,  at  half  an  hour  past  eleven,     -        -        -     52 
At  the  Torre  del  FUosofo,  in  the  third  region,  at  three  in 

the  morning,     --------345 

At  the  foot  of  the  crater  of  ^tna, 33 

About  half  way  up  the  crater, 29 

On  the  summit  of  iEtna,  a  little  before  sunrise,  -        -        -     27 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  BAROMETER  IN  INCHES  AND  LINES.      Vl.  I, 

At  the  sea-side  at  Catania, 29  84 

At  the  village  of  Piedmonte,  in  the  first  region  of  iEtna,  27  8 

At  Nicolosi,  in  the  same  region,    -        -        -        -        -  27  U 

At  the  Castagno  de  Cento  Cavalli,  in  the  second  region,  26  5i 

At  the  Spelonca  del  Capriole^  in  the  second  region,    -       -  24  2 

At  the  Torre  del  Filosofo,  in  the  thii-d  r^ion,       -        -  20  5 

At  the  foot  of  the  crater, 20  4i 

Within  about  300  yards  of  the  summit,         -        -        -  19  6i 

At  the  summit  of  jEtna  (supposed  to  be  about),      -       -  19  4 

The  wind  at  the  summit  was  so  violent  that  I  could 

*  [The  height  of  ^tna  is  now  believed  to  be  about  10,9G0  feet. 
Its  surface,  calculated  by  Buflfon  at  220  square  leagues,  presents 
77  cities,  to\vns,  and  villages,  containing  a  population  of  100,000.] 
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not  make  the  observation  with  perfect  exactness 
however,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  was  within  half 
a  line. 

I  ow^n  I  did  not  beheve  that  we  should  find  ^tna 
so  high.  I  had  heard,  indeed,  that  it  was  higher  than 
any  of  the  Alps,  but  I  never  gave  credit  to  it.  How 
great,  then,  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the 
mercury  fell  almost  two  inches  lower  thtin  I  had  ever 
observed  it  on  the  very  highest  of  the  accessible  Alps. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  in- 
accessible points  of  the  Alps  (particularly  Mont 
Blanc),  that  are  still  much  higher  than  JEtna* 

I  found  the  magnetical  needle  greatly  agitated  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  (the  Padre  della  Torre 
told  me  he  had  made  the  same  observation  on  Vesu- 
vius) ;  however,  it  always  fixed  at  the  north  point, 
though  it  took  longer  time  in  fixing  than  below.  But 
what  Recupero  told  me  happened  to  him  was  very 
singular.  Soon  after  the  eruption  1755,  he  placed  his 
compass  on  the  lava.  The  needle,  he  says,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  Avas  agitated  with  much  violence  for 
some  considerable  time,  till  at  last  it  entirely  lost  its 
magnetical  power,  standing  indiscriminately  at  every 
point  of  the  compass ;  and  this  it  never  after  recovered, 
till  it  was  again  touched  with  the  lodestone. 

The  wind,  and  my  unfortunate  sprain  together,  in 
a  great  measure  prevented  our  electrical  experiments, 
on  which  we  had  built  not  a  little ;  however,  I  found 
that  round  Nicolosi,  and  particularly  on  the  top  of 
!Monpelieri,  the  air  was  in  a  very  favourable  state  for 
electrical  operations.  Here  the  little  pith-balls,  when 
isolated,  were  sensibly  affected,  and  repelled  each 
other  above  an  inch.  I  expected  this  electrical  state 
of  the  air  would  have  increased  as  we  advanced  on  the 
mountahi,  but  at  the  cave  where  we  slept,  I  could  ob- 
serve no  such  effect.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the 
exhalations  from  the  trees  and  vegetables,  which  are 
there  exceedingly  luxuriant,  whereas  about  Mcolosi, 
and  round  Montpelieri,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  but 
lava  and  dry  hot  sand.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  owing 
to  the  evening  being  farther  advanced,  and  the  dews 
beginning  to  fall.  However,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
upon  these  mountains  formed  by  eruption,  where  the 
air  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphureous  eflluvia, 
great  electrical  discoveries  might  be  made.  And,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  wonderful 
vegetation  that  clothes  this  mountain,  there  is  none 
that  contributes  so  much  towards  it  as  this  con- 
stant electrical  state  of  the  air :  for,  from  a  variety  of 
experiments  it  has  been  found,  that  an  increase  of  the 
electrical  matter  adds  much  to  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation. It  probably  acts  there  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  animal  body  ;  the  circulation  we  know  is  per- 
formed quicker,  and  the  juices  are  driven  through  the 
small  vessels  with  more  ease  and  celerity.  This  has 
often  been  proved  from  the  immediate  removal  of  ob- 
structions by  electricity;  and  probably  the  rubbing 
with  dry  and  warm  flannel,  esteemed  so  efiicacious  in 
such  cases,  is  doing  nothing  more  than  exciting  a 
greater  degree  of  electricity  in  the  part ;  but  it  has 
likewise  been  demonstrated,  by  the  common  experi- 
ment of  making  water  drop  through  a  small  capillary 
syphon,  which  the  moment  it  is  electrified  rmis  in  a 
fuU  stream.  I  have,  indeed,  very  little  doubt,  that 
the  fertility  of  our  seasons  depends  as  much  on  this 
quality  in  the  air,  as  either  on  its  heats  or  moisture. 

Electricity  will  probably  soon  be  considered  as  the 
great  vivifying  principle  of  Nature,  by  which  she 
carries  on  most  of  her  operations.  It  is  a  fifth  element, 
distinct  from,  and  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  other 
four,  which  only  compose  the  corporeal  parts  of  mat- 
ter :  but  this  subtile  and  active  fluid  is  a  kind  of  soul 
that  pervades  and  quickens  every  particle  of  it.  When 
an  equal  quantity  of  this  is  diffused  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  every  thmg  continues 

*  [Jfont  Blanc,  now  ascertained  to  be  the  chief  of  European 
mountains,  is  upwards  of  15,000  feet  high.] 


calm  and  quiet ;  but  if  by  any  accident  one  part  of 
matter  has  acquired  a  greater  quantity  than  another, 
the  most  dreadful  consequences  often  ensue  before  the 
equilibrium  can  be  restored.  Nature  seems  to  fall  into 
convulsions,  and  many  of  her  works  are  destroyed : 
all  the  great  phenomena  are  produced — thunder, 
lightning,  earthquakes,  and  whirlwinds ;  for  I  believe 
there  is  little  doubt  that  all  these  frequently  depend 
on  this  sole  cause.  And  again,  if  we  look  down  from 
the  subhme  of  nature  to  its  minutia;,  we  shall  still  find 
the  same  power  acting,  though  perhaps  in  less  legible 
characters ;  for  as  the  knowledge  of  its  operations  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  they  are  generally  misunderstood, 
or  ascribed  to  some  other  cause.  However,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  process  of  time  these  will  be  properly 
investigated,  when  mankind  wiU  wonder  how  much 
they  have  been  in  the  dark.  It  will  then  possibly  be 
found,  that  what  we  call  sensibility  of  nerves,  and 
many  of  those  diseases  that  the  faculty  has  as  yet  only 
invented  names  for,  are  owing  to  the  body's  being 
possessed  of  too  large  or  too  small  a  quantity  of  this 
subtile  and  active  fluid — that  very  fluid,  perhaps,  that 
is  the  vehicle  of  aU  our  feelings,  and  which  they  have 
so  long  searched  for  in  vain  in  the  nerves ;  for  I  have 
sometimes  been  led  to  think  that  this  sense  was  no- 
thing else  than  a  slighter  kuid  of  electric  effect,  to 
which  the  nerves  serve  as  conductors,  and  that  it  is 
by  the  rapid  circiflation  of  this  penetrating  and  ani- 
mating fire  that  our  sensations  are  performed.  We 
all  know  that  in  damp  and  hazy  weather,  when  it 
seems  to  be  blmited  and  absorbed  by  the  humidity — 
when  its  activity  is  lost,  and  little  or  none  of  it  can  be 
collected — we  ever  find  our  spirits  more  languid,  and 
our  sensibility  less  acute :  but  in  the  sirocco  wind  at 
Naples,  when  the  air  seems  totally  deprived  of  it,  the 
whole  system  is  imstrung,  and  the  nerves  seem  to  lose 
both  their  tension  and  elasticity,  tiU  the  north  or  west 
Avind  awakens  the  activity  of  this  animating  power, 
which  soon  restores  the  tone,  and  enlivens  all  nature, 
which  seemed  to  droop  and  languish  duruig  its  ab- 
sence. 

It  is  likewise  well  known  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  the  human  body  becoming  electric  without 
the  mediation  of  any  electric  substance,  and  even 
emitting  sparks  of  fire  with  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
and  an  extreme  degree  of  nervous  sensibiUty. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  lady  in  Switzer- 
land was  affected  in  this  manner,  and  though  I  was 
not  able  to  learn  all  the  particulars  of  her  case,  yet 
several  Swiss  gentlemen  have  confirmed  to  me  the 
truth  of  the  story.  She  was  uncommonly  sensible  of 
every  change  of  weather,  and  had  her  electrical  feel- 
ings strongest  in  a  clear  day,  or  during  the  passage  of 
thunder-clouds,  when  the  air  is  known  to  be  replete 
with  that  fluid.  Her  ease,  like  most  others  which  the 
the  doctors  can  make  nothing  of,  was  decided  to  be  a 
nervous  one ;  for  the  real  meaning  of  that  term  I  take 
to  be  only  that  the  physician  does  not  imderstand 
what  it  is. 

Two  gentlemen  of  Geneva  had  a  short  experience 
of  the  same  sort  of  complaint,  though  stiU  in  a  much 
superior  degree.  Professor  Saussure  and  young  Mr 
Jalabert,  when  traveUing  over  one  of  the  liigh  Alps, 
were  caught  amongst  thimder-clouds,  and,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  found  their  bodies  so  full  of  elec- 
trical fire,  that  spontaneous  flashes  darted  from  their 
fingers  with  a  eraclding  noise,  and  the  same  kind  of 
sensation  as  when  strongly  electrified  by  art.  This 
was  communicated  by  Mr  Jalabert  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  I  think  in  the  year  1763,  and  you 
will  find  it  recorded  in  their  Memoirs. 

It  seems  pretty  evident,  I  think,  that  these  feelings 
were  owing  to  the  body's  being  possessed  of  too  great 
a  share  of  electric  fire.  This  is  an  uncommon  case, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  improbable  that  many  of 
our  invalids,  particxilarly  the  hypochondriac,  and  those 
we  call  maladcs  iniaginaires,  owe  their  disagreeable 
feelings  to  the  opposite  cause,  or  the  body's  being  pes- 
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sessed  of  too  small  a  quantity  of  this  fire ;  for  we  find 
that  a  diminution  of  it  in  the  air  seldom  fails  to  in- 
crease their  tmeasy  sensations,  and  vice  versa. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  service  to  these  people  to 
wear  some  electric  substance  next  their  skin,  to  defend 
the  nerves  and  fibres  from  the  damp  or  non- electric 
air.  I  would  propose  a  waistcoat  of  the  finest  flannel, 
which  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  for  the 
effluvia  of  the  body,  in  case  of  any  violent  perspiration, 
will  soon  destroy  its  electric  quaUty :  this  should  be 
covered  by  another  of  the  same  size,  of  silk.  The 
animal  heat,  and  the  friction  that  exercise  must  occa- 
sion betwixt  these  two  substances,  produce  a  powerful 
electricity,  and  woidd  form  a  kind  of  electric  atmo- 
sphere around  the  body,  that  might  possibly  be  one  of 
the  best  preservatives  against  the  effect  of  damps. 

As  for  our  Swiss  lady,  I  have  little  doubt  that  her 
complaints  were  owing  in  great  part,  perhaps  entirely, 
to  her  dress ;  and  that  a  very  small  alteration,  almost 
in  any  part  of  it,  would  effectually  have  cured  her.  A 
lady  who  has  her  head  surrounded  with  wires,  and  her 
hair  stuck  fuU  of  metal  pins,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
stands  upon  dry  silk,  is  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  an 
electrical  conductor  insulated,  and  prepared  for  col- 
lecting the  fire  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that,  during  thunder-storms,  or  when 
the  air  is  extremely  replete  with  electrical  matter,  she 
should  emit  sparks,  and  exhibit  other  appearances  of 
electricity.  I  imagine  a  very  trifling  change  of  dress, 
which,  from  the  constant  versatility  of  their  modes, 
may  some  day  take  place,  would  render  this  lady's 
disease  altogether  epidemical  amongst  the  sex.  Only 
let  the  soles  of  their  shoes  be  made  of  an  electric  sub- 
stance, and  let  the  Avires  of  their  caps,  and  pins  of  their 
hair,  be  somewhat  lengthened  and  pointed  outwards, 
and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  often 
find  themselves  in  an  electrified  state.  But,  indeed,  if 
they  only  wear  silk,  or  even  worsted  stockings,  it  may 
sometimes  prove  sufficient ;  for  I  have  often  insulated 
electrometers  as  perfectly  by  placing  them  on  a  piece 
of  dry  silk  or  flannel  as  on  a  glass. 

How  little  do  our  ladies  hnagine,  when  they  sur- 
round their  heads  with  wire,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
conductors,  and  at  the  same  time  wear  stockings,  shoes, 
and  gowns  of  sUk,  one  of  the  most  powerful  repellents, 
that  they  prepare  their  bodies  in  the  same  manner, 
and  according  to  the  same  principles,  as  electricians 
prepare  their  conductors  for  attracting  the  fire  of  light- 
ning. If  they  cannot  be  brought  to  relinquish  their 
wire  caps  and  their  pins,  might  they  not  fall  upon  such 
preservatives  as  those  which  of  late  years  have  been 
applied  to  objects  of  less  consequence  ? 

Suppose  that  every  lady  should  provide  herself  with 
a  small  chain  or  wire,  to  be  hooked  on  at  pleasure  dur- 
ing thunder-storms.  This  should  pass  from  her  cap 
over  the  thickest  part  of  her  hair,  which  will  prevent 
the  fire  from  being  communicated  to  her  head,  and  so 
down  to  the  ground.  It  is  plain  this  will  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  conductors  on  the  tops  of  steeples, 
which,  from  the  metal  spires  that  are  commonly  placed 
there,  analogous  to  the  pins  and  wires,  were  so  liable 
to  accidents.  You  may  laugh  at  all  this,  but  I  assure 
you  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  A  very 
amiable  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  Mrs  Douglas  of  Kelso, 
had  almost'lost  her  life  by  one  of  those  caps  mounted 
on  wire.  She  was  standing  at  an  open  window  during 
a  thunder-storm ;  the  lightning  was  attracted  by  the 
wire,  and  the  cap  was  burnt  to  ashes :  happily,  her 
hair  was  in  its  natural  state,  without  powder,  poma- 
tum, or  pins,  and  prevented  the  fire  from  being  con- 
ducted to  her  head ;  for  as  she  felt  no  kind  of  shock, 
it  is  probable  that  it  went  off"  from  the  wires  of  the 
cap  to  the  wall,  close  to  which  she  then  stood.  If  it 
had  found  any  conductor  to  carry  it  to  her  head  or 
body,  in  all  probability  she  must  have  been  killed.  A 
good  strong  head  of  hair,  if  it  is  kcj)t  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  preservatives 
against  the  fire  of  lightning.  But  so  soon  as  it  is 
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stuffed  full  of  powder  and  pomatum,  and  bound  to- 
gether with  pins,  its  repellent  force  is  lost,  and  it  be- 
comes a  conductor.*  But  I  beg  pardon  for  these  sur- 
mises ;  I  throw  them  in  your  way  only  for  you  to 
improve  upon  at  your  leisure,  for  we  have  it  ever  in 
our  power  to  be  making  experiments  in  electricity. 
And  although  this  fiuid  is  the  most  subtile  and  active 
of  any  we  know,  we  can  command  it  on  all  occasions  ; 
and  I  am  now  so  accustomed  to  its  operations,  that  I 
seldom  comb  my  hair,  or  pull  off"  a  stocking,  without 
observing  them  under  some  form  or  other.  How  sur- 
prising is  it,  then,  that  mankind  should  have  lived 
and  breathed  in  it  for  so  many  thousand  years,  without 
almost  ever  supposing  that  it  existed.  But  to  return 
to  our  mountain. 

Eecupero  told  me  he  had  observed  the  same  phe- 
nomenon here  that  is  common  in  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  namely,  red  forked  lightning  dart- 
ing from  the  smoke,  without  being  followed  by  the 
noise  of  thunder.  The  reason  possibly  is,  that  the 
crater  and  smoke  is  at  that  time  so  highly  electrical, 
that,  like  a  cylinder  or  globe  heated  by  friction,  it 
throws  oif  spontaneous  flashes  into  the  air,  without 
being  brought  into  the  attraction  of  any  conductor  or 
body  less  electric  than  itself  (indeed,  the  spontaneous 
discharges  from  a  good  electrical  globe  often  bear  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  this  kind  of  hghtning)  ;  how- 
ever, if  a  non-electric  cloud  were  to  pass  near  the 
crater  at  that  time,  the  crash  of  thunder  would  pro- 
bably be  very  violent,  which  indeed  is  often  the  case 
when  the  air  is  full  of  wet  clouds  in  the  time  of  an 
eruption ;  but  when  this  does  not  happen,  the  equili- 
brium is  probably  restored  by  degrees,  and  without 
any  shock,  from  the  surplus  of  electrical  matter  being 
gradually  communicated  to  the  earth  and  sea  all 
around  the  mountain,  the  immense  lavas  that  have 
run  from  it  serving  as  conductors. 

So  highly  electric  is  the  vapour  of  volcanoes,  that 
it  has  been  observed  in  some  eruptions  both  of  JFAna, 
and  Vesuvius,  that  the  whole  track  of  smoke,  which 
sometimes  extended  above  a  hundred  miles,  produced 
the  most  dreadful  effects — kilhng  shepherds  and  flocks 
on  the  mountains,  blasting  trees,  and  setting  fire  to 
houses,  wherever  it  met  with  them  on  an  elevated 
situation.  Now,  probably  the  flying  of  a  kite,  with  a 
wire  round  its  strmg,  would  soon  have  disarmed  this 
formidable  cloud.  These  effects,  however,  only  hap- 
pen when  the  air  is  dry  and  little  agitated  ;  but  when 
it  is  full  of  moist  vapour,  the  great  rarefaction  from 
the  heat  of  the  lava  generally  brings  it  down  in 
violent  torrents  of  rain,  which  soon  convey  the  elec- 
trical matter  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  re- 
store the  equilibrium. 

As  Eecupero,  who  is  a  facetious  and  an  agreeable 
companion,  was  kind  enough  to  sit  a  good  deal  with 
me  during  my  confinement,  I  have  gathered  many 
remarks  from  his  conversation  that  may  perhaps  be 
worthy  of  your  attention. 

*  Since  the  writing  of  these  letters,  the  author  has  made  some 
experiments  on  the  electricity  of  hair,  which  tend  still  to  con- 
vince him  the  more  of  what  he  has  advanced.  A  lady  had  told 
him,  that  on  combing  her  hair  In  frosty  weather,  in  the  dark, 
she  had  sometimes  observed  sparks  of  fire  to  issue  from  it.  This 
made  him  think  of  attempting  to  collect  the  electrical  fire  from 
hair  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  electrical  appara- 
tus. To  this  end  he  desired  a  yoimg  lady  to  stand  on  a  cake  of 
bees'  wax,  and  to  comb  her  sister's  hair,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
chair  before  her.  Soon  after  she  began  to  comb,  the  young  lady 
on  the  wax  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  her  whole  body  electri- 
fied, darting  out  sparks  of  fire  against  every  object  that  approached 
her.  The  hair  was  extremely  electrical,  and  affected  an  electro- 
meter at  a  very  great  distance.  He  charged  a  metal  conductor 
from  it  with  great  ease,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  col- 
lected as  much  fire  immediately  from  the  hair  as  to  kindle  com- 
mon spirits ;  and  by  means  of  a  small  phial,  gave  many  smart 
shocks  to  all  the  company.  A  full  account  of  these  experiments 
was  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  made  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  very  hard  frost,  and  on  a  strong  head  of  hair, 
where  no  powder  or  pomatum  had  been  used  for  many  months. 
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The  variety  of  waters  about  JEifia,  he  tells  me,  is 
surprising.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Fiume 
Freddo,  or  the  river  of  Acis.  Eecupero  confirms  what 
I  had  been  told  of  it.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  north 
of  the  mountain,  of  about  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, which  receives  several  considerable  rivers ;  yet, 
although  there  is  no  apparent  outlet,  it  never  over- 
flows its  banks.  I  suggested  the  probability  of  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  betwixt  this  and  the  Fiume 
Preddo.  He  said  there  was  no  resemblance  in  the 
quality  of  their  waters ;  however,  I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  a  course  of  so  many  miles  through  the 
caverns  of  .^jtna,  full  of  salts  and  minerals,  it  may 
acquire  both  its  cold  and  its  vitriolic  qualities. 

There  is  another  lake  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  to 
the  west  of  ^tna,  the  bottom  of  which  could  never  be 
found.  It  is  observed  never  either  to  rise  or  fall,  but 
always  to  preserve  the  same  level.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  crater  of  that  mountain  (which  is  all  of  burnt 
matter)  converted  into  a  lake.  The  river  which  sup- 
plies the  baths  of  Catania  is  of  a  very  different  natm-e ; 
it  never  continues  the  same,  but  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing. Its  current  is  for  the  most  part  confined  mider 
ground  by  the  lavas ;  but  sometimes  it  bursts  out  with 
such*  violence,  that  the  city  has  suffered  greatly  from 
it;  and,  what  is  still  more  unfortimate,  these  erup- 
tions are  generally  followed  by  some  epidemical  dis- 
temper. It  has  now  been  constantly  diminishing  for 
these  two  years  past,  and  is  at  present  almost  reduced 
to  nothing.  They  are  in  perpetual  dread  of  its  break- 
ing out,  and  laying  waste  their  fields,  as  it  has  so  often 
done  before.  What  is  singular,  it  generally  bursts  out 
after  a  long  tract  of  the  driest  and  warmest  weather. 
The  ^tnean  Academy  have  never  been  able  to  account 
for  this  circumstance.  I  think  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  arises  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  ^tua, 
but  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  how.  These,  perhaps, 
overfilling  the  caverns  that  usually  receive  their 
water,  the  surplus  is  carried  off  into  this  river. 

The  river  of  Alcantara  certainly  takes  its  rise  from 
the  melting  of  these  snows.  Its  waters,  I  observed, 
are  of  the  same  whitish  colour  as  all  the  rivers  are 
that  run  from  the  glaciers  amongst  the  Alps.  There 
are  several  periodical  springs  on  ^tna,  that  flow  only 
during  the  day  and  stop  during  the  night.  These  are 
naturally  and  easily  accounted  for  from  the  melting 
of  the  snow ;  for  it  melts  only  during  the  day,  being 
hard  frozen  every  night,  even  in  the  hottest  season. 
There  are  likewise  a  variety  of  poisonous  springs, 
some  of  so  deadly  a  quality  that  birds  and  beasts 
have  been  found  lying  dead  on  their  banks  from  hav- 
ing drunk  of  their  water.  But  (what  is  perhaps  still 
more  singular)  Ilecupero  told  me,  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  a  rent  opened  in  the  mountain,  that  for  a 
considerable  time  sent  forth  so  mephitic  a  vapour, 
that,  like  the  lake  Avernus,  birds  were  suffocated  in 
flying  over  it. 

There  are  many  caverns  where  the  air  is  so  ex- 
tremely cold,  that  it  is  impossible  to  support  it  for 
any  time.  These  the  peasants  make  use  of  as  reser- 
voirs for  the  snow;  and,  indeed,  they  make  the  finest 
ice-houses  in  the  world,  preserving  it  hard  frozen 
during  the  hottest  summers.  It  would  be  endless  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  cavenis  and  other  cxu^ious 
appearances  about  ^tna.  Kircher  speaks  of  a  cave 
which  he  saw,  capable,  he  says,  of  containing  thirty 
thousand  men.  Here,  he  adds,  numbers  of  people 
have  been  lost  from  their  temerity  in  going  too  far. 
One  of  these  caverns  still  retains  the  name  of  Proser- 
pine, from  its  being  supposed  by  the  ancients  the 
passage  by  which  Pluto  conveyed  her  into  his  domi- 
nions ;  on  this  occasion  Ovid  describes  Ceres  as  search- 
ing for  her  daughter,  with  two  trees  which  she  had 
plucked  from  the  mountain,  and  lighted  by  way  of 
torches.  These  he  calls  teda,  which  is  stUl  the  name 
of  a  tree  I  have  seen  nowhere  but  on  Mount  ^Etna. 
It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  rosin,  and  was  surely 
the  most  proper  tree  Ceres  could  have  pitched  upon 


for  her  purpose.  This  rosin  is  called  catalana,  and 
is  esteemed  a  cure  for  sores. 

I  have  mentioned  the  great  variety  of  flowers,  trees, 
&c.,  on  IVIount  ^tna.  I  have  found  a  long  Ust  of 
them  in  Massa ;  but  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their 
SiciMan  names,  I  can  make  little  out  of  it.  I  have 
engaged  a  person  here  to  procure  me  a  collection  of 
their  seeds  in  the  season.  I  find  of  the  number,  the 
cinnamon,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  rhubarb,  and  many 
others,  that  I  thought  had  not  been  natives  of  Europe. 
The  Palma  Christi,  too,  that  plant  so  much  celebrated 
of  late,  from  the  seed  of  which  the  castor-oU  is'  made, 
grows  both  here  and  in  many  other  places  of  Sicily 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Our  botanists  have  called 
it  Ricinns  Americanus,  supposing  it  only  to  be  pro- 
duced in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  Bath  physician, 
I  remember,  has  lately  written  a  treatise  on  this  plant, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seed, 
which  he  makes  a  sort  of  catholicon.  You  may  be- 
lieve we  shall  not  leave  Sicily  without  providing  our- 
selves with  a  quantity  of  this  precious  seed. 

Movuit  iEtna,  I  find,  is  as  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  as  the  moderns,  for  the  variety  of  its  odori- 
ferous productions.  Plutarch  says,  their  smell  was  so' 
strong,  that  on  many  places  of  the  mountain  it  was 
impossible  to  himt.  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage  as 
it  is  before  me  in  an  old  translation  I  have  borrowed. 
"  Circura  yEtnam  in  SiciUa  neminem  ferunt  cum  cani- 
bus  venatum  iri ;  quia  enim  multos  perpetuo  illic  ut 
in  viridario  prata,  collesque  flores  mittunt  a  fragantia, 
quae  cam  oram  occupat,  obfuscare  ferarum  anhela- 
tiones,"*  &c.  Aristotle  has  likewise  a  passage  to  the 
very  same  purpose ;  but  this  may  suffice. 

There  were  formerly  a  variety  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
woody  regions  of  ^Etna ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
advantage  they  had  over  the  dogs  and  hunters,  the 
number  of  these  is  now  greatly  reduced.  They  have 
still,  however,  the  wild  boar,  the  roebuck,  and  a  kind 
of  wild  goat ;  but  the  race  of  stags,  which  was  much 
celebrated,  as  well  as  that  of  bears,  is  thought  to  be 
extinct.  Several  places  of  the  mountain  are  still 
named  from  those  animals. 

The  horses  and  cattle  of  Mount  -^tna  were  esteemed 
the  best  in  Sicily.  The  cattle  are  still  of  a  large  size, 
and  have  horns  of  such  a  length  that  they  are  pre- 
served as  curiosities  in  some  museums.  The  horses, 
I  am  afraid,  have  degenerated. 

There  are  said  to  be  quantities  of  porcupines  and 
land  tortoises  on  some  parts  of  iEtna ;  but  we  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  of  them.  Neither 
did  we  see  any  eagles  or  vultures,  which  are  likewise 
said  to  be  inhabitants  of  this  mountain. 

The  accounts  given  of  Mount  iEtna  by  the  old  Sici- 
lian authors  (several  of  whom  I  have  borrowed  from 
Eecupero)  are  very  various.  Some  of  them  describe 
the  hollow  of  the  crater  as  being  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  some  make  it  five,  and  others  only 
three :  and  probably  all  of  them  are  right ;  for  I  find, 
by  all  their  accounts,  that  generally  once  in  about  one 
hundred  years,  the  whole  crater  has  fallen  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain :  that  in  process  of  time, 
a  new  crater  is  seen  peeping  out  of  the  gulf;  which, 
perpetually  increasing  by  the  matter  thrown  up,  is  by 
degrees  raised  again  to  its  ancient  height,  till  at  last, 
becoming  too  heavy  for  its  hollow  foundations,  it  again 
gives  way,  and"  at  once  sinks  do^vn  into  the  mountain. 
This  happened  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
year  1669,  as  recorded  by  Borelli,  whose  account  of  it 
I  have  before  me.     "  Universum  cacumen,f  quod  ad 

*  [They  say  that  no  one  can  hunt  around  ^tna  in  Sicily,  be- 
cause the  plains  and  eminences  bear  flowers  perpetually  of  such 
garden-like  fragrance,  and  in  such  profusion,  that  the  whole  re- 
gion is  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  scent  of  wild 
beasts  will  not  lie,  dfec] 

t  [The  whole  summit,  which  was  raised,  like  an  observatory  or 
tower,  into  a  huge  and  lofty  mass,  was  depressed  along  with  the 
vast  surrounding  plain  of  sand,  and  absorbed  in  the  profound 
gulf,  &c.] 
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instar  spccute,  seu  turns,  ad  ingentem  altitudinem 
elevabatur,  quod  una  cum  vasta  planitie  arenosa  de- 
pressa,  atque  absorpta  est  in  profundam  voraginem," 
&c.  The  same  likewise  happened  in  the  year  1536, 
as  recorded  by  Fazzello  and  Filoteo,  and  in  the  year 
1444,  1329,  and  1157.  Of  all  these  I  have  read  an 
account ;  but  probably  betwixt  the  two  last  mentioned, 
there  has  been  another  that  is  not  recorded,  as  the 
intervals  betwixt  all  the  rest  are  pretty  nearly  equal 
Some  of  them  give  a  dreadful  account  of  it.  Folcando, 
one  of  their  historians,  tells  us  it  shook  the  whole  island, 
and  resounded  through  all  its  shores.  And  their  poet 
Erico  says,  on  the  same  occasion  : 

S'ode  il  suo  gran  miigito 
Per  mille  piagge  e  lidi. 
The  bellowing  dire  a  thousand  lands  resound, 
Whose  trembling  shores  return  the  dreadful  sound. 
In  all  probability,  this  event  will  very  soon  happen, 
as  the  circumference  of  the  crater  is  nowhere  recorded 
to  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  miles ;  and 
Kecui)ero  says  it  is  at  present  only  three  miles  and  a 
half;  besides,  a  hundred  years,  the  common  period, 
have  now  elapsed  since  its  last  fall. 

There  are  many  stories  of  people  perishing  by  their 
temerity,  in  being  too  curious  spectators  of  the  erup- 
tions of  this  mountain ;  but  there  are  still  many  more 
of  those  that  have  been  miraculously  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  some  saint  or  the  Virgin,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare  with 
the  devils  in  Mount  iEtna.  That  part  of  the  island 
where  ^tna  stands,  has  ever  been  named  II  Val  De- 
moni,  from  the  frequent  apparitions  of  these  devils. 
It  makes  one-third  of  the  island.  The  other  two  arc 
named  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the  Val  di  Mazzara. 

There  is  one  story,  though  a  very  old  one,  that  is 
still  related  at  Catania ;  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  Seneca, 
Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others.  In  the  time  of  a  great 
eruption,  when  the  fire  was  pouring  down  upon  the 
city,  and  every  one  was  carrying  off  his  most  valuable 
effects,  two  rich  brothers,  named  Anfinoraius  and 
Anapias,  neglecting  aU  their  wealth,  escaped  from  the 
conflagration  with  their  aged  parents  on  their  backs. 
These  authors  add,  that  the  fire,  respecting  such  filial 
piety,  spared  them,  whilst  many  others  that  took  the 
same  road  were  consumed. 

This  action  has  been  wonderfully  extolled,  and 
proves,  I  think,  that  feats  of  this  kind  were  by  no 
means  common  in  those  days.  Now,  pray,  don't  you 
think,  in  the  world  at  present,  bad  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  there  are  few  sons  who  would  not  have  acted 
■  in  the  same  manner?  and  sure  I  am,  the  rest  of  man- 
kind would  not  have  made  such  a  fuss  about  it.  Hu- 
manity and  natural  affection,  I  believe,  in  those  ages 
we  are  inclined  to  extol  so  much,  were  not,  by  many 
degrees,  so  powerful  as  they  are  at  present.  Even  the 
pious  ^neas  himself,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  all 
their  heroes,  was  in  effect  but  a  savage,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Virgil  says  to  persuade  us  of  the  contrary ; 
for  you  find  him  sacrificing  his  weak  and  captive 
enemies,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  canting  and 
preaching  up  piety  and  justice. 

These  two  brothers  were  so  celebrated  for  this  action, 
that  there  was  a  dispute  betwixt  Syracuse  and  Cata- 
nia which  of  these  cities  had  given  them  birth ;  and 
temples  were  erected  in  both  of  them,  dedicated  to 
Filial  Piety,  in  memory  of  the  event. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  more  recent  destructions  of 
Catania,  there  occurs  no  instance  of  this  sort.  We 
find  them  only  lamenting  the  loss  of  priests  and  nuns, 
and  very  much  out  of  humour  at  their  saints  for  allow- 
ing the  devils  to  get  the  better  of  them.  I  have  been 
a  good  deal  entertained  with  some  of  those  authors. 
Selvaggio,  one  of  their  poets,  speaking  of  the  terrible 
earthquake  in  the  year  1169,  that  destroyed  Catania, 
and  buried  multitudes  of  people  in  the  ruins,  describes 
it  in  the  following  manner,  which  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  poetry  of  that  time. 


Cataneam  doleo,  dolor  est  miserabile  dictu : 

Clara  potens  antiqua  fuit ;  plebe,  milite,  clero, 

Divitiis,  auro,  specie,  virtute,  triumphis. 

Hen  terrse  motu  ruit  ilia  potentia  rerum  ! 

Morte  ruit  juvenis,  moritur  vir,  sponsa  maritus. 

TJnde  superbit  homo  ?    Deus  una  diruit  hora 

Turres,  ornatus,  vestes,  conctosque  paratus. 

In  tanto  gemitu  periit  pars  maxima  gentis, 

Proh  dolor !  et  monachi  quadraginta  quatuor  et  plus. 

Et  periit  pastor  patrise,  pater  ipse  Johannes 

Pontificalis  lienor,  lux  regni  sic  periere. 

[I  weep  Catania !  sad  the  tale  to  tell. 

Famed,  potent,  ancient  was  she— in  her  priests, 

Her  people,  valour,  triumphs,  commerce,  wealth. 

Alas  !  the  earthquake  all  this  bravery  whelm'd  ! 

By  death  the  boy,  the  man,  wife,  husband  fell. 

Whence  human  pride  ?    Fate  in  an  hour  destroys 

Towers,  gamishings,  and  garbs— all  man's  array. 

So  sadly  fell  Catania's  chiefest  sons, 

And  four  and  forty  men  of  God  and  more ! 

The  pastor  of  the  land  there  died ;  and  father  John, 

The  priesthood's  light  and  honour,  perished  there.] 
But  another,  Gustanavilla,  one  of  their  historians, 
gives  a  very  different  account  of  this  affair :  as  it  is 
likewise  somewhat  curious  in  its  way,  I  shall  copy  it 
for  your  amusement :  "  In  omnem  terram,  et  in  fines 
orbis  terrae  jam  exiit  plaga  ilia,  qua  nuper  in  SiciUa 
percussi  sunt  Catanenses  in  vigilia  B.  Agathac ;  cuni 
episcopus  ille  damnatissimus,  qui,  sicut  scitis,  sibi 
sumpsit  honorem,  non  vocatus  a  Domino,  tanquam 
Aaron,  et  qui  ad  sedem  illam,  non  electione  canonica, 
sed  Giezitica  venalitate  intravit ;  cum,  inquam,  abo- 
minationis  offerret  incensum,  intonuit  de  coelo  Domi- 
nus,  et  ecce  terras  motus  factus  est  magnus ;  angelus 
enim  Domini  percutiens  episcopum  in  furore  Domini 
cum  populo,  et  universa  civitate  subvertit."  *  He  adds, 
that  if  St  Agatha's  veil  had  not  been  produced,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  was  in  such  a  fury,  that  he  would 
not  have  left  one  soul  alive. 

There  is  a  curious  painting  of  the  great  eruption  in 
1669,  in  the  cathedral  of  this  place.  It  is  but  indif- 
ferently painted,  but  gives  a  dreadful  idea  of  that  event. 
Borelli,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  describes  it.  He  says, 
pn  the  11th  of  March,  some  time  before  the  lava  burst 
out,  after  violent  earthquakes  and  dreadful  subterra- 
neous bellowing,  a  rent  was  opened  in  the  mountain 
twelve  miles  long ;  in  some  places  of  which,  when  they 
threw  down  stones,  they  could  not  hear  them  strike 
the  bottom.  He  says,  that  burning  rocks,  sixty  palms 
in  length,  were  thrown  to  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and 
that  the  giants,  supposed  to  be  buried  under  Moimt 
iEtna,  seemed  to  have  renewed  their  war  against 
heaven :  that  stones  of  a  lesser  size  were  carried  up- 
wards of  three  miles ;  and  that  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning from  the  smoke  was  scarce  less  terrible  than  the 
noise  of  the  moimtain.  He  adds,  that  after  the  most 
violent  struggles  and  shaking  of  the  whole  island, 
when  the  lava  at  "last  burst  through,  it  sprung  up  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  sixty  palms.  In  short,  he 
describes  that  event,  as  well  as  the  universal  terror 
and  consternation  it  occasioned,  in  terms  full  of  horror. 
For  many  weeks  the  sxm  did  not  appear,  and  the  day 
seemed  to  be  changed  into  night.  Soon  after  the  lava 
got  vent,  which  was  not  till  four  months  from  the 
time  that  the  mountain  began  to  labour,  all  these 
dreadful  symptoms  abated,  and  it  was  soon  after  per- 
fectly quiet. 

He  says  this  deluge  of  fire,  after  destroying  the 
fitnest  covmtry  in  Sicily,  and  sweeping  away  churches, 

*  [Already  over  the  whole  earth,  even  to  its  farthest  bounda- 
ries, have  passed  the  tidings  of  that  blow  which  fell  upon  the 
Catanians,  in  Sicily,  on  the  eve  of  St  Agatha :  when  that  most 
accursed  prelate,  who,  as  you  know,  was  not  called  by  the  Lord 
like  Aaron,  but  assumed  of  himself  his  honours,  and  stept  Into 
his  high  office,  not  by  canonical  election,  but  by  Jesuitical  vena- 
lity—when he,  I  say,  offered  up  the  incense  of  his  abominations, 
the  Lord  thimderedfrom  heaven,  and  behold  !  a  great  earthquake 
took  place ;  for  an  angel,  striking  the  bishop  in  the  \vTath  of  tha 
Lord,  overthrew  him  with  the  people,  and  the  whole  city.] 
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villages,  and  convents,  broke  over  the  lofty  walls  of 
Catania,  and  covered  up  five  of  its  bastions,  with  the 
intervening  curtains.  From  thence,  pouring  down  on 
the  city,  it  destroyed  every  object  it  met  with,  over- 
whelming and  burying  all  in  one  promiscuous  ruin. 

What  he  regrets  most,  was  some  precious  remains 
of  antiquity,  the  names,  the  situation,  and  even  the 
memory  of  whose  existence,  is  now  lost  in  the  place. 
He  mentions  an  amphitheatre,  which  he  calls  CoUiseo, 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Naumachia,  and  several 
temples.  ♦ 

An  account  of  this  great  eruption  was  sent  to 
Charles  II.  by  Lord  Winchelsea,  who  was  then  re- 
turning from  his  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
stopped  here  on  purpose  to  see  so  remarkable  an  event. 
But  his  lordship  lias  not  been  at  that  pains  to  examine 
it  we  could  have  wished.  His  curiosity  was  satisfied 
in  one  day ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  contented  only' 
to  look  at  the  lava  at  a  great  distance,  but  did  not 
think  of  examining  its  source,  or  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, although  at  that  time  all  the  most  formidable 
circumstances  of  the  eruption  were  already  over. 

I  should  not  finish  this  account  of  Mount  iEtna, 
without  saying  something  of  the  various  fables  and 
allegories  to  which  it  has  given  rise  ;  but  it  would  pro- 
bably lead  me  into  too  vast  a  field,  and  give  this  more 
the  air  of  a  dissertation  than  a  letter  or  a  journal. 
These  you  will  easily  recollect.  They  have  afforded 
ample  employment  for  the  muse,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
languages ;  and,  indeed,  the  philosopher  and  natural 
historian  have  found,  in  the  real  properties  of  this 
mountain,  as  ample  a  fund  of  speculation,  as  the  poets 
have  done  in  the  fictitious.  It  is  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  has  been  said  of  iEtna 
as  well  as  of  Greece — 

Nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum. 
[There  is  no  single  stone  without  its  name.] 

However,  I  am  afraid  this  saying  was  much  more  appli- 
cable to  it  formerly  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  we  even 
found  several  large  mountains  that  had  no  name,  and 
it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  number  of  philoso- 
phers in  Sicily  have  by  any  means  increased  in  the 
latter  ages.  Their  ambition  is  now  changed  ;  and  if 
they  can  get  a  saint  to  keep  the  devils  of  ^tna  in 
order,  they  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  the 
cause  of  its  operations,  and  do  not  value  their  island 
half  so  much  for  having  given  birth  to  Archimedes  or 
Empedocles,  as  to  St  Agatha  and  St  Eosolia. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  seem  ever  to 
have  considered  iEtna  as  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains on  the  globe.  There  are  many  passages  in  their 
authors  that  show  this,  though  perhaps  none  more 
strongly  than  their  making  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
take  refuge  on  the  top  it,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
universal  deluge.* 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  long  account  of  Mount 
iEtna  with  Virgil's  celebrated  description  of  it  in  the 
third  iEneid,  which  has  been  so  much  admired.  You 
may  compare  it  with  the  following  description  of  the 
famous  poet  Raitano,  held,  I  assure  you,  in  full  as 
high  estimation  by  the  Sicilians. 

Nel  mezzo  verso  I'ethere  avviccina 
./Etna  la  fronte  sua  cinta  di  orrori, 
E  con  ispavantevole  rovina 
Rimbomba,  e  con  orribili  fragorL 
Sovente  negri  nubi  al  ciol  destina 
Fumanti  di  atro  turbine,  e  di  ardori, 
Ergi  globbi  di  fiamma,  e  su  lambisce 
Le  stelle  omai  con  inf uocate  striscie ; 


*  Cataclysmus  quod  nos  Diluvium  dicimus  cum  faetus  est, 
omne  genus  humanum  interiit  praeter  Deucalionem  et  Pyrrham, 
qui  in  montem  ^<;tnam  qui  altissimus  in  Sicilia  esse  dicitur  fuge- 
runt,  &c.— lIiGiNus. 

[When  the  catastrophe  which  we  call  the  Deluge  took  place, 
the  whole  human  race  perished,  with  the  exception  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  who  took  refuge  upon  Mount  JStna,  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  Sicily,  &c.] 


Scogli,  e  divelte  viscere  di  monto 
Eruttando  tal  volta  avido  cstollc  ; 
E  con  gemiti  voraita,  e  con  onte 
Liquifatti  macigni,  e  in  fondo  bolle. 

So  sings  the  Sicilian  muse ;  you  will  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Roman  one, 
although  the  former  is  evidently  stolen  from  her. 

■  Horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^tna  minis, 

Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nubem. 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candonte  favilla, 
AttoUitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit. 
Interdumque  scopulos,  avolsaquo  viscera  mentis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exaestuat  imo. 
[The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  JEtna.  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high ; 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly, 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flames,  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And,  shiver'd  by  the  force,  come  piecemeal  down ; 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below.] 

But  both  these  have  been  greatly  outdone  by  the 
wonderful  imagination  of  our  great  countryman.  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  who  accounts  at  once  for  the 
whole  phenomena  of  iEtna,  by  the  simple  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  mountain  a  fit  of  the  colic — a  thought  that 
had  escaped  all  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, and  seems  for  ever  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  profound  genius  of  this  great  master  and  father 
of  the  bathos.  I  have  forgot  the  passage,  but  you 
will  find  it,  I  think,  in  Prince  Arthur. 

The  philosophical  poet,  Lucretius,  has  likewise 
mentioned  the  eruptions  of  Mount  iEtna ;  but  Pindar 
is  the  oldest  poet  we  know  of  that  has  taken  any  no- 
tice of  them.  His  description  is,  I  think,  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all,  and  conveys  a  clearer  idea  both  of 
the  mountain  itself,  and  an  eruption  of  the  mountain, 
than  either  the  Roman  or  Sicilian  poet,  though  it  is 
not  near  so  much  laboured,  nor  worked  up  with  all 
that  variety  of  circumstances  they  have  found  means 
to  introduce.  Its  greatest  fault  is,  that  Pindar  had 
still  kept  in  view  that  absurd  idea  of  the  an(;ients, 
that  Jupiter  had  buried  the  giants  under  Mount 
iEtca,  and  that  their  struggUng  to  get  loose  was  the 
cause  of  its  eruptions ;  but  even  this  he  touches  but 
shghtly,  as  if  ashamed  to  give  such  a  reason.  The 
passage  is  translated  into  English  by  Mr  West. 

Now  under  smoking  Cuma's  sulphurous  coast 
And  vast  Sicilia,  lies  his  tortured  breast, 

By  snowy  jEtna,  nurse  of  endless  frost. 
The  mighty  prop  of  heaven,  for  ever  prest ; 

Forth  from  whose  flaming  caverns  issuing  rise 
Tremendous  fountains  of  pure  liquid  fire, 

Which  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noonday  skies, 
AVhile  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames  aspire ; 

Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar, 

Far  o'er  the  redd'ning  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour. 

This  passage  decides  what  has  been  much  disputed, 
that  ili^tna  was,  in  these  early  ages,  of  as  great  an 
elevation  as  at  present.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  vol- 
canoes always  increase  in  height  till  they  are  extin- 
guished, when  they  are  supposed  to  moulder  down, 
and  by  degrees  sink  into  the  caverns  that  are  below 
them,  like  the  astruni,  and  the  solfaterra  at  Naples : 
however,  we  find  that  JFAmi  was  at  that  time  as  now, 
covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  was  supposed,  like 
Atlas,  to  be  one  of  the  great  props  of  heaven.  But 
what  pleases  me  the  most  in  this  description  is,  that 
it  proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  in 
these  very  remote  eruptions,  it  was  common  for  the 
lavas  of  ^tna  to  run  a  great  way  out  to  sea.  The 
conclusion,  I  think,  is  fully  as  just,  and  perhaps  not 
less  sublime,  than  the  "  avolsaque  viscera  montis  eri(jit 
eructans"  of  Virgil,  which,  I  must  own,  I  tliink  rather 
comes  too  near  Sir  Richard's  fit  of  the  colic. 

Thucydides  speaks  of  three  eruptions  of  this  mouu- 
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tain,  biit  is  not  so  particular  as  we  could  have  wished. 
He  does  not  mention  the  date  of  the  first,  but  says  it 
was  the  earUest  after  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily.  The  second  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
77th  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  that  of  the  88th,  which 
was  nearly  about  the  period  when  Pindar  wrote ;  so 
that  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  description  is  taken 
from  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  some  of  those  erup- 
tions, the  circumstances  of  which,  no  doubt,  at  that 
time,  had  afforded  matter  of  conversation  all  over 
Greece. 

I  think  we  may  now  try  to  take  leave  of  ^tna, 
though  I  am  afraid,  during  the  remainder  of  our  ex- 
pedition, we  shall  meet  with  nothing  worthy  to  succeed 
it.  We  shall  sail  from  hence  to-morrow  morning,  and 
expect  to  sleep  at  Syracuse,  as  it  is  only  about  fifty 
miles  distant.  I  shall  write  to  you  again  from  the 
ruins  of  that  celebrated  city.    Farewell.    Ever  yours. 


VOYAGE  TO  SYRACUSE.-RUINS  OF  THE  CITY. 

Syracuse,  June  \st. 
On  the  31st  ot  May,  we  embarked  on  board  a  felucca, 
and  set  sail  for  the  mighty  Syracuse.  The  wind  was 
favourable,  and  for  some  time  we  went  at  a  great  rate. 
The  view  of  Mount  iEtna,  for  the  whole  of  this  little 
voyage,  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  the  bold  black  coast, 
formed  for  near  thirty  miles  of  the  lava  of  that  im- 
mense volcano,  gives  the  most  awful  idea  of  its  erup- 
tions. There  is  no  part  of  this  coast  nearer  than 
thirty  miles  to  its  summit ;  and  yet  there  has  hardly 
been  any  great  eruption  where  the  lava  has  not  reached 
the  sea,  and  driven  back  its  waters  to  a  great  distance, 
leaving  high  rocks  and  promontories,  that  for  ever  set 
its  waves  at  defiance,  and  prescribe  their  utmost  limits. 
What  a  tremendous  scene  must  the  meeting  betwixt 
these  adverse  elements  have  formed  ? 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  variety  of  changes  this 
coast  has  undergone  in  the  space  of  some  thousands 
of  years,  as  every  great  eruption  must  have  made  a 
considerable  difference.  Virgil  is  wonderfully  minute 
and  exact  in  his  geography  of  Sicily ;  and  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  island  that  seems  to  be  materially 
altered  since  his  time.  He  says  there  was  a  large  port 
at  the  foot  of  iEtna,  where  ships  are  secure  from  every 
wind: 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotiis  et  ingens ; 
[The  port  capacious  and  secure  from  wind.] 

of  which,  at  present,  there  are  not  the  least  remains. 
It  is  probably  the  same  that  was  called  by  the  Sicilians 
the  port  of  Ulysses,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  their 
writers.  The  place  of  its  existence  is  still  shown  be- 
twixt three  and  four  miles  up  the  country,  amongst 
the  lavas  of  iEtna.  However,  I  can  see  no  sort  of 
reason  why  they  have  called  this  the  port  of  Ulysses ; 
for  surely  Homer  does  not  bring  his  hero  near  the 
precincts  of  Moimt  iEtna.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  volcano  did  not  burn  during  the  time 
of  Homer,  nor  for  some  ages  preceding  it,  otherwise 
it  is  not  possible  that  he  would  have  said  so  much  of 
Sicily,  without  taking  any  notice  of  so  great  and  capi- 
tal an  object,  which,  of  all  others,  the  daring  and  sub- 
lime imagination  of  Homer  would  have  been  the  most 
eager  to  grasp  at.  It  is  evident  from  his  account,  that 
Ulysses  landed  at  the  west  end  of  Sicily,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Lachaea,  now  Favignana,  almost  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  this  port. 

Virgil,  with  more  judgment,  lands  his  hero  at  the 
foot  of  jEtna,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing some  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ^neid. 
But  it  is  somewhat  odd,  that  here  he  makes  ^neas 
find  one  of  Ulysses's  companions,  who  had  escaped  the 
rage  of  Polyphemus,  and  had  lived  for  several  months 
in  the  woods  and  caverns  of  this  mountain.  Virgil 
must  have  been  aware  of  this  impropriety,  as  he  well 


knew  that  Homer  had  landed  Ulysses,  and  placed  the 
cave  of  Polj-phemus  at  the  most  distant  point  of  the 
island.  But  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  pass 
Mount  /Etna.  He  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  was  the  most  proper  landing-place  for  an  epic  hero, 
as  well  as  the  most  proper  habitation  for  the  Cyclops, 
that,  by  a  bold  poetical  license,  he  has  fairly  taken  it 
for  granted  that  Homer  really  made  it  so.  Indeed,  in 
this  passage,  the  pleasure  he  affords  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  reader  makes  an  ample  amends  for  his  hav- 
ing imposed  on  his  judgment.  But  to  return  to  oxir 
voyage. 

The  view  of  the  mountain  from  the  sea  is  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  than  any  where  on  the  island. 
The  eye  takes  in  a  greater  portion  of  the  .circle,  and 
you  observe,  with  more  distinctness,  how  it  rises 
equally  on  all  sides,  from  its  immense  base,  overspread 
with  the  beautiful  little  mountains  I  have  mentioned, 
and  at  once  can  trace  the  progress  of  vegetation,  from 
its  utmost  luxuriance  to  where  it  is  checked  by  the 
two  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold.  The  different 
regions  of  the  moimtain  are  distinctly  marked  out  by 
their  different  colours  and  different  productions,  ex- 
posing at  once  to  the  ravished  eye  every  climate  and 
every  season,  with  all  their  variety — 

Where  blossoms,  fruits,  and  flowers,  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

The  first  region  exhibits  every  object  that  charac- 
terises summer  and  autumn ;  the  second,  those  of  the 
most  delightful  spring ;  the  third,  an  eternal  and  un- 
relenting winter ;  and  the  fourth,  to  complete  the  con- 
trast, the  regions  of  unextinguishable  fire. 

The  circumference  of  the  great  base  of  ^tna,  Ee- 
cupero  told  me,  he  had  been  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
ascertain,  as  it  had  generally  been  computed  at  only 
a  hundred  miles,  or  little  more,  although  the  radii  of 
that  circle  had  ever  been  esteemed  at  thirty  of  those 
miles,  an  absurdity  in  computation  that  had  put  him 
upon  making  this  inquiry.  The  result  was,  that  tak- 
ing the  supposed  distances  of  one  place  from  another, 
all  the  way  round,  the  sum  of  the  whole  amounted  to 
183  miles,  an  immense  circle  surely,  and  which  is  still 
enlarged  by  every  considerable  eruption.  The  whole 
of  this  circle  is  formed  of  lava  and  burnt  matter ;  and 
I  have  observed,  that  near  the  very  outermost  borders 
of  it,  there  have  been  many  little  eruptions  that  have 
pierced  through  some  of  the  thickest  lavas  of  ^tna. 
The  small  eruptions,  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the 
great  furnace  of  the  mountain,  are  probably  occasioned 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  lava,  which  continues  for 
many  years,  rarefying  the  air  in  the  caverns  it  has 
run  over,  Avhich,  bm-sting  forth  from  its  prison,  the 
lava  sinks  down,  and  kindling  the  sulphur  and  nitre 
with  which  these  caverns  are  filled,  exhibits  in  minia- 
ture the  phenomena  of  a  great  eruption. 

There  is  a  large  sandy  beach  that  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Simetus,  a  great  way  to  the  south 
of  Catania,  and  was  probably  continued  the  whole  way 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Taiuominum  (where 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  the  east  end  of  it),  till 
it  was  broken  in  upon  many  thousand  years  ago  by 
the  lavas  of  ^tna,  which,  from  a  flat  sandy  shore, 
have  now  converted  it  into  a  high,  bold,  black  ii-on 
coast.  What  is  a  strong  proof  of  this — in  many  places 
where  they  have  sunk  deep  wells,  after  piercing  through 
the  lava,  they  have  at  last  come  to  beds  of  shells  and 
sea  sand. 

There  is  nothing  else  very  interesting  in  the  voyage 
from  Catania  to  Syracuse.  If  you  will  read  the  con- 
clusion of  the  third  book  of  the  vEneid,  you  wiU  find 
a  much  better  description  of  it  than  any  I  can  give 
you.  The  coast  lies  low,  and,  except  ^tna,  there  are 
no  very  striking  objects. 

We  passed  the  mouths  of  several  rivers  :  the  first 
and  most  considerable  is  the  Giaretta,  or  river  of  St 
Paul,  formerly  the  Simetus,  and  under  tliat  name 
celebrated  by  the  poets.    The  nymph  Thalia,  after 
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her  amour  wltli  Jupiter,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
changed  into  this  stream ;  and,  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  Juno,  sunk  under  ground  near  Mount  ^tna, 
and  continued  her  subterraneous  course  to  the  sea. 
This  river  was  navigable  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  Massa  says,  the  only  one  in  the  island  that  was 
so.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  north  side  of  ^tna,  and 
surrounding  the  west  skirts  of  the  mountain,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Morgantio.  It 
no  longer  sinks  under  ground  as  it  did  formerly ;  but 
it  is  now  celebrated  for  a  quality  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  as  none  of 
the  old  writers  take  notice  of  it.  It  throws  up  near 
its  mouth  great  quantities  of  fine  amber ;  this  is  care- 
fully gathered  by  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  brought  to  Catania,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
the  form  of  crosses,  beads,  saints,  &c.,  and  is  sold  at 
high  prices  to  the  superstitious  people  on  the  continent. 
We  bought  several  of  these  respectable  figures,  and 
found  them  electrical  in  a  high  degree;  powerfully 
attracting  feathers,  straws,  and  other  hght  bodies; 
somewhat  emblematical,  you  will  say,  of  what  they 
represent.  Some  pieces  of  this  amber  contain  flies 
and  other  insects  curiously  preserved  in  its  substance ; 
and  we  were  not  a  little  entertained  with  the  ingenuity 
of  one  of  the  artists,  who  has  left  a  large  blue-bottle 
fly,  with  its  wings  expanded,  exactly  over  the  head  of  a 
saint,  to  represent,  he  told  us,  lo  Spirito  Santo  descend- 
ing upon  him.  I  have  got  some  fine  pieces  of  this 
amber,  more  electric,  I  think,  and  emitting  a  stronger 
smell,  than  that  which  comes  from  the  Baltic.  The 
generation  of  this  substance  has  long  been  a  contro- 
verted point  among  naturalists,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  as 
yet  ascertained  whether  it  is  a  sea  or  a  land  produc- 
tion. It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  gum  or 
bitumen,  that  issues  from  the  earth  in  a  liquid  state, 
at  which  time  the  flies  and  other  insects  that  light 
upon  it  are  caught,  and  by  their  struggles  to  get  loose, 
soon  work  themselves  into  its  substance,  which  hard- 
ening round  them,  they  are  for  ever  preserved  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Large  fine  pieces  are  constantly 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Simetus,  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  down  by  the  river ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  none  of  it  is  ever  found  any  where  but  on  the 
sea-shore :  they  have  likewise  here  a  kind  of  artificial 
amber,  made,  I  am  told,  from  copal,  but  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural. 

Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  are  two 
of  the  largest  lakes  in  Sicily — the  Beviere  and  the 
Pantana,  tlie  first  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
held  sacred  by  the  ancients.  They  are  full  of  a  variety 
of  fish,  one  species  of  which,  called  moletti,  is  much 
esteemed :  the  salting  and  exportation  of  these  makes 
a  considerable  branch  of  their  commerce  at  Leontini, 
which  is  in  that  neighbourhood :  that  city  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  island,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  Lestrigons. 

The  Leontine  fields  have  been  much  famed  for  their 
fertility.  Both  Diodorus  and  Pliny  assert  that  they 
yielded  wheat  a  huhdred-fold,  and  that  grain  grew 
spontaneously  here  without  culture ;  but  this  was  only 
during  the  reign  of  Ceres,  and  is  not  now  the  case. 

In  a  few  hours'  sailing  we  came  in  sight  of  the  city 
of  Augusta,  which  is  beautifully,  situated  in  a  small 
island  that  was  formerly  a  peninsula ;  it  was  therefore 
called  by  the  Greeks  Chersonesus.  Both  the  city  and 
the  fortifications  seem  considerable,  and  are  said  to 
contain  about  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  The  ruins 
of  the  Little  Ilybla,  so  celebrated  for  its  honey,  lie 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  place. 

Some  time  before  our  arrival  at  Syracuse  it  fell  a 
dead  calm,  and  we  spied  a  fine  turtle  fast  asleep  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Our  pilot  ordered  a  profound 
silence,  and  only  two  oars  to  row  very  gently,  that  if 
possible  we  might  surprise  him.  Every  thing  was 
put  in  order,  and  two  men  were  placed  ready  at  the 
prow  to  secure  the  prize.    We  were  all  attention  and 


expectation,  and  durst  hardly  breathe  for  fear  of  dis- 
tm-bing  him. 

We  moved  slowly  on,  and  the  turtle  lay  stone  still : 
the  two  men  bent  down  their  bodies,  and  had  their 
arms  already  in  the  water  to  seize  him.  No  alderman, 
with  all  deference  be  it  spoken,  ever  beheld  his  tvu-tle 
upon  the  table  with  more  pleasure  and  security,  nor 
feasted  his  imagination  more  lusciously  upon  the 
banquet.  He  was  already  our  own  in  idea,  and  we 
were  only  thinking  of  the  various  ways  in  which  he 
should  be  dressed ;  when — ^how  vain  and  transitory 
all  human  possessions! — the  turtle  made  a  plunge, 
slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  disappeared  in  a 
moment,  and  with  him  all  our  hopes.  We  looked 
very  foolish  at  each  other,  without  uttering  a  word, 
till  Fullarton  asked  me,  in  the  most  provoking  manner 
in  the  world,  whether  I  would  choose  a  little  of  the 
callipash  or  the  callipee.  The  two  men  shrugged  up 
their  shoulders,  and  said  pazienza;  but  Glover  told 
them  in  a  rage,  that  all  the  pazienza  on  earth  was  not 
equal  to  a  good  turtle. 

Soon  after  this  the  remains  of  the  great  Syracuse* 
appeared — the  remembrance  of  whose  glory,  magni- 
ficence, and  illustrious  deeds,  both  in  arts  and  arms, 
made  us  for  some  time  even  forget  our  turtle.  But, 
alas !  how  are  the  mighty  fallen !  This  proud  city, 
that  vied  with  Rome  itself,  is  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  for  what  remains  of  it  deserves  not  the 
name  of  a  city.  We  rowed  round  the  greater  part  of 
the  walls  without  seeing  a  human  creature — those 
very  walls  that  were  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms, 
from  whence  Archimedes  battered  their  fleets,  and 
with  his  engines  lifted  their  vessels  out  of  the  sea  and 
dashed  them  against  the  rocks.  We  found  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  city  agreed  but  too  well  with  its  ex- 
ternal appearance.  There  was  not  an  inn  to  be  found, 
and  after  visiting  all  the  monasteries  and  religious 
fraternities  in  search  of  beds,  we  found  the  whole  of 
them  so  wretchedly  mean  and  dirty  that  we  preferred 
at  last  to  sleep  on  straw ;  but  even  that  we  could  not 
have  clean,  but  were  eaten  up  with  vermin  of  every 
kind. 

We  had  letters  for  the  Count  Gaetano,  who  made  an 
apology  that  he  could  not  lodge  us,  but  in  other  re- 
spects showed  us  many  civilities,  particularly  in  giving 
us  the  use  of  his  carriage,  in  explaining  the  ruins,  in 
pointing  out  every  thing  that  was  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention ;  and  likewise  in  giving  us  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  Malta.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good 
sense,  and  has  written  several  treatises  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Sicily. 

Of  the  four  cities  that  composed  the  ancient  Syra- 
cuse, there  remains  only  Ortigia,  by  much  the  small- 
est, situated  in  the  island  of  that  name.  It  is  about 
two  miles  round,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  four- 
teen thousand  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  the  other 
three,  Tycha,  Achradina,  and  Neapoli,  are  computed 
at  twenty -two  miles  in  circumference,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  this  space  is  now  converted  into  rich  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  corn-fields ;  the  walls  of  these  are 
indeed  every  where  built  with  broken  marbles  full  of 
engravings  and  inscriptions,  but  most  of  them  defaced 
and  spoiled.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  a 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  many  sepulchres,  the  La- 

*  [Now  called  StVajro^a,  with  a  population  of  13,800;  anciently 
the  cliief  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  with  300,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  principal  of  the 
colonies  which  the  Greeks  planted  in  Sicily,  being  founded  by  the 
Corinthians,  736  years  before  Christ.  The  modem  city  still  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden,  and  of  containing  a  numerous  fleet.  The  ancient  city 
was  of  a  triangular  form,  twenty-two  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  parts,  each  surrounded  by  distinct  walls.  During 
the  three  years  between  212  and  215  b.c,  Syracuse  was  besieged 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Archimedes,  its  cele- 
brated geometrician,  used  so  many  extraordinary  expedients  in 
its  defence.  Its  subsequent  liistory,  for  many  centuries,  was  that 
of  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.] 
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tomie,  fhe  Catacombs,  and  the  famous  ear  of  Dionysius, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  destroy.  The  Latomie  now 
makes  a  noble  subterraneous  garden,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  spots  I  ever  beheld. 
Most  of  it  is  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  earth,  and  of  an  incredible  extent.  The  whole  is . 
hewn  out  of  a  rock  as  hard  as  marble,  composed  of  a 
concretion  of  shells,  gravel,  and  other  marine  bodies. 
The  bottom  of  this  immense  quarry,  from  whence  pro- 
bably the  greater  part  of  Syracuse  was  built,  is  now 
covered  with  an  exceeding  rich  soil,  and  as  no  wind 
from  any  point  of  the  compass  can  touch  it,  it  is  tilled 
with  a  great  variety  of  the  finest  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees,  which  bear  with  vast  luxuriance,  and  are  never 
blasted.  The  oranges,  citrons,  bergamots,  pomegra- 
nates, figs,  &c.,  are  all  of  a  remarkable  size  and  fine 
quality.  Some  of  these  trees,  but  more  particularly 
the  olives,  grow  out  of  the  hard  rock,  where  there  is 
no  visible  soil,  and  exhibit  a  very  uncommon  and 
pleasing  appearance. 

There  is  a  variety  of  wild  and  romantic  scenes  in 
this  curious  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure  under  one  of 
the  caverns,  that  added  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  place.  It  was  that  of  an  aged  man, 
with  a  long  flowing  white  beard  that  reached  down  to 
his  middle.  His  old  wrinkled  face  and  scanty  grey 
locks  pronounced  him  a  member  of  some  former  age 
as  well  as  of  this.  His  hands,  which  were  shook  by 
the  palsy,  held  a  sort  of  pilgrim's  staff,  and  about  his 
neck  there  was  a  string  of  large  beads  with  a  crucifix 
hanging  to  its  end.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  marks 
of  his  later  existence,  I  don't  know  but  I  should  have 
asked  him  whether,  in  his  youth,  he  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  Theocritus  and  Archimedes,  and  if  he 
did  not  remember  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 
But  he  saved  us  the  trouble,  by  teUing  us  he  was  the 
hermit  of  the  place,  and  belonged  to  a  convent  of  Ca- 
puchins on  the  rock  above ;  that  he  had  now  bid  adieu 
to  the  upper  world,  and  was  detemuned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  this  solitude,  in  prayer  for  the 
.wretched  mortals  that  inhabit  it. 

This  figure,  together  with  the  scene  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, are  indeed  admirably  well  adapted,  and  reflect  a 
mutual  dignity  upon  each  other.  We  left  some  money 
upon  the  rock ;  for  the  Capuchins,  who  are  the  greatest 
beggars  on  earth,  never  touch  money,  but  save  their 
too  tender  consciences,  and  preserve  their  vows  un- 
broken, by  the  simple  device  of  lifting  it  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  carrying  it  to  market  in  their  sack  or 
cowl.  This  I  have  seen  more  than  once.  We  were 
much  delighted  with  the  Latomie,  and  left  it  with  re- 
gret :  it  is  the  very  same  that  has  been  so  much  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago : 
"  Opus  est  ingens,"  says  he,  "  magniflcum,  regum  ac 
tyrannorum.  Totum  ex  saxo  in  mirandum  altitudi- 
nem  depresso,"  &c.*  A  httle  to  the  west  of  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  the  coimtry-house,  the  sale  of 
which  you  will  remember  he  gives  so  lively  and  plea- 
sant an  accoimt  of,  by  which  a  goldsmith  (I  have  for- 
got his  name)  cheated  a  Roman  nobleman  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner. 

The  ear  of  Dionysius  is  no  less  a  monument  of  the 
ingenuity  and  magniflcence  than  of  the  cruelty  of  that 
tyrant.  It  is  a  huge  cavern  cut  out  of  the  hiird  rock, 
in  the  form  of  the  human  ear.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  it  is  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  length  of  this 
enormous  ear  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty.f 
The  cavern  was  said  to  be  so  contrived  that  every  somid 
made  in  it  was  collected  and  imited  into  one  point,  as 
into  a  focus ;  this  was  called  the  tympanum ;  and  ex- 
actly opposite  to  it  the  tyrant  has  made  a  small  hole, 
which  communicated  with  a  little  apartment  where  he 
used  to  conceal  himself.   He  applied  his  own  eai-  to^this 

*  [It  is  a  huge  and  magnificent  work  of  kings,  the  whole  being 
cut  out  of  a  hollow  rock,  to  a  great  height,  &c.] 

t  [It  has  been  more  accurately  described  as  170  feet  long,  CO 
lijgh,  and  from  20  to  35  wide.] 


hole,  and  is  said  to  have  heard  distinctly  every  word 
that  was  spoken  in  the  cavern  below.  This  apartment 
was  no  sooner  finished,  and  a  proof  of  it  made,  than  he 
put  to  death  all  the  workmen  that  had  been  employed 
in  it.  He  then  confined  all  that  he  suspected  were 
his  enemies ;  and,  by  overhearing  their  conversation, 
judged  of  their  guilt,  and  condemned  or  acquitted 
accordingly. 

As  this  chamber  of  Dionysius  is  very  high  in  the 
rock,  and  now  totally  inaccessible,  we  had  it  not  in 
our  power  to  make  proof  of  this  curious  experiment, 
which  our  guides  told  us  had  been  done  some  years 
ago  by  the  captain  of  an  English  ship. 

The  echo  in  the  ear  is  prodigious,  much  superior  to 
any  other  cavern  I  have  seen.  The  holes  in  the  rock, 
to  which  the  prisoners  were  chained,  still  remain,  and 
even  the  lead  and  iron  in  several  of  them.  We  sur- 
prised a  poor  young  porcupine  who  had  come  here  to 
drink,  of  whom  our  guides  made  lawful  prize.  Near 
to  this  there  are  caverns  of  a  great  extent,  where  they 
carry  on  a  manufactory  of  nitre,  which  is  found  in  vast 
abundance  on  the  sides  of  these  caves. 

The  amphitheatre  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  eccentric 
ellipse,  and  is  much  ruined ;  but  the  theatre  is  so 
entire  that  most  of  the  gradini  or  seats  still  remain. 
Both  these  are  in  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  called 
Neapoli,  or  the  New  City.  "  Quarta  autem  est  urbs," 
says  Cicero,  "  quas  quia  postrema  sedificata  est,  Nea- 
polis  uominatur,  quam  ad  summam  theatrum  est 
maximum,"  &c.*  However,  it  is  but  a  small  theatre 
in  comparison  of  that  of  Taurominum.  We  searched 
amongst  the  sepulchres,  several  of  which  are  very  ele- 
gant, for  that  of  Archimedes,  but  could  see  nothing 
resembling  it.  At  his  own  desire  it  was  adorned  with 
the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder,  but  had 
been  lost  byliis  ungrateful  countrymen,  even  before 
the  time  that  Cicero  was  quaestor  of  Sicily.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  observe  with  what  eagerness  this  great  man 
undertakes  the  search  of  it,  and  with  what  exultation 
he  describes  his  triumph  on  the  discovery.  "Ego 
autem  cum  omnia  coUustrarem  oculis  (est  cnim  ad 
portas  Agragianas  magna  frequentia  septdchrorum) 
animadverti  columnellam  non  multum  e  dumis  emi- 
nentem,  in  qua  inerat  spherae  figura  et  cyhndri.  Atque 
ego  statim  Syracusanis  (erant  autem  principes  mecum) 
dixi,  me  illud  ipsmn  arbitrari  esse  quod  quajrerem. 
Immissi  cvun  falcibus  multi  piu-garunt,  et  aperuerunt 
locum :  quo  cum  patefactus  esset  aditus  ad  adversam 
basim  accessimus  ;  apparebat  epigramma  exesis  pos- 
teriorihus  partibus  versiculorum  dimidiatis  fere :  ita 
noblissima  Grsecise  civitas,  quondam  vero  etiam  doc- 
tissiraa  sui  civis  unius  acutissimi  monumentum  igno- 
rasset,  nisi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didicisset,"  f  &c. 

The  catacombs  are  a  great  work,  little  inferior 
either  to  those  of  Rome  or  Naples,  and  in  the  same 
style.  There  are  many  remains  of  temples.  The 
Duke  of  Montalbano,  who  has  written  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Syracuse,  reckons  near  twenty ;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  of  these  that  are  now  distinguishable. 
A  few  fine  columns  of  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus  still 
remain ;  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  (now  converted 
into  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin)  is  almost  entire.     They  have  lately  built  a 

*  [But  there  is  a  fourth  (part  of  the)  city,  which,  from  its  being 
last  built,  has  been  called  Neapoli,  and  on  the  ascent  of  which 
stands  a  very  large  theatre,  &c.] 

t  [But  while  I  was  closely  examining  the  whole  space  (for  there 
is  an  abundance  of  sepulchres  at  the  Agragcntine  gates) ,  I  observed 
a  small  column,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  brambles,  on  which 
were  graven  the  figures  of  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder.  Turning  to 
the  Syracusan  nobles  who  were  with  me,  I  at  once  exclaimed, 
that  here  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  the  very  object  of  our  search. 
A  number  of  persons  were  immediately  employed  to  clear  away 
the  weeds  from  the  spot,  and  as  soon  as  a  passage  was  opened  up, 
we  drew  near,  and  found  on  the  opposite  base  the  inscription, 
with  nearly  the  latter  half  of  the  verses  eaten  away.  Thus  would 
the  noblest,  and  formerly  the  most  learned  of  Greek  cities,  have 
remained  in  ignorance  respecting  the  tomb  of  its  most  ingenious 
1  citizen,  had  it  not  been  pointed  out  by  a  native  of  Arpinum,  &C.] 
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uew  faaqaAe  to  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  im- 
proved on  the  simplicity  of  the  antique.  It  is  full  of 
broken  pediments,  and  I  think  in  a  bad  style. 

Ortigia,  the  only  remaining  part  of  Syracuse,  was 
anciently  an  island ;  it  is  often  denominated  such  by 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  his- 
torians. In  latter  ages,  and  probably  by  the  ruins  of 
this  mighty  city,  the  strait  that  separated  it  from  the 
continent  was  filled  up,  and  it  had  noAv  been  a  penin- 
sula for  many  ages,  till  the  present  King  of  Spain,  at 
a  vast  expense,  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  that 
joined  it  to  Sicily,  and  has  again  reduced  it  to  its  pri- 
mitive state. 

Here  he  has  raised  a  noble  fortification,  which  ap- 
■pesiTS  to  be  almost  impregnable.  ,  There  are  four 
strong  gates,  one  within  the  other,  with  each  a  glacis, 
covered  way,  scarp  and  counter-scarp,  and  a  broad 
deep  ditch  filled  with  sea-water,  and  defended  by  an 
immense  number  of  embrasures,  but  not  so  much  as 
one  single  piece  of  artillery.  This  you  will  no  doubt 
think  ridiculous  enough;  but  the  ridicule  is  still 
heightened  when  I  assure  you  there  is  not  a  cannon 
of  any  kind  belonging  to  this  noble  fortress,  but  one 
email  battery  of  six-pounders  for  saluthig  ships  that 
go  in  and  out  of  the  port.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
coimt  for  this,  you  will  please  remember  that  it  is  a 
work  of  the  King  of  Spain.  However,  the  ditches 
are  very  useful ;  they  are  perpetually  covered  with 
fishing-boats  ;  and  they  can  use  their  nets  and  lines 
here  with  the  greatest  success,  even  in  the  most 
stormy  weather,  though  I  dare  say  this  was  none  of 
the  motives  that  induced  his  majesty  to  make  them. 
The  nobility  of  the  place  have  likewise  barges  here 
for  their  amusement. 

As  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa  has  ever 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
Syracuse,  you  may  believe  we  were  not  a  little  im- 
patient to  examine  it ;  and,  indeed,  only  by  observing 
Cicero's  account  of  it,*  we  soon  found  it  out.  It  still 
exactly  answers  the  description  he  gives,  except  with 
regard  to  the  great  quantities  of  fish  it  contained, 
which  seem  now  to  have  abandoned  it. 

The  foimtain  of  Arethusa  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
who  had  a  magnificent  temple  near  it,  where  great 
festivals  were  annually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
goddess.  We  found  a  number  of  nymphs  up  to  the 
knees  in  the  fountain,  busy  washing  their  garments, 
and  we  dreaded  the  fate  of  Actaeon  and  Alpheus ;  but 
if  these  were  of  Diana's  train,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  coy  as  they  were  of  old,  and  a  man  would  hardly 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  being  changed  either  into  a 
stag  or  a  river  for  the  best  of  them. 

It  is  indeed  an  astonishing  fountain,  and  rises  at 
once  out  of  the  earth  to  the  size  of  a  river.  The 
poetical  fictions  concerning  it  are  too  well  known  to 
require  that  I  should  enumerate  them.  Many  of  the 
people  here  believe  to  this  day  that  it  is  the  identical 
river  Arethusa  that  sinks  under  ground  near  Olympia 
in  Greece,  and  continuing  its  course  for  five  or  six 
himdred  miles  below  the  ocean,  rises  again  in  this 
spot. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  such  a  story  as  this 
should  have  gained  such  credit  among  the  ancients, 
for  it  is  not  only  their  poets,  but  natural  historians 
and  philosophers  too,  that  take  notice  of  it.  Pliny 
mentions  it  more  than  once ;  and  there  are  few  or 
none  of  the  Latin  poets  that  it  has  escaped. 

This  strange  belief  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Sicilian  authors,  and,  what  is  amazing,  there  is  hardly 

*  In  hac  insula  extrema  est  fons  aqua;  dulcis,  eui  nomen  Are- 
thusa est,  incredibili  magnitudineplenissimuspiscium,  qui  fluctu 
totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione,  ac  mole  lapidum  a  mari  disjunc- 
tus  esset,  &c. 

[There  is  in  this  island  a  fountain  of  sweet  water,  named  Are- 
thusa, and  filled  with  an  incredible  number  of  fishes,  which 
would  be  concealed  from  view  in  its  whole  course  but  for  the 
check  of  an  embankment  and  pile  of  stones  disjoining  it  from  the 
sea,  &0.3 


any  of  them  that  doubts  of  it ;  Poniponius  Mela,  Pau- 
sanius,  Massa,  and  Fazzello,  are  all  of  the  same  sen- 
timents, to  support  which  they  tell  you  the  old  story 
of  the  golden  cup  won  at  the  Olympic  games,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  Grecian  Arethusa,  and  was  soon 
after  cast  up  again  by  the  SicUian  one. 

They  likewise  add,  that  it  had  always  been  ob- 
served, that  after  the  great  sacrifices  at  Olympia,  the 
blood  of  which  fell  into  that  river,  the  waters  of  Are- 
thusa rose  for  several  days  tinged  Avith  blood.  This, 
Jike  many  modern  miracles^  was  probably  a  trick  of 
the  priests.  Those  of  Diana  had  the  charge  of  the 
foxmtain  of  Arethusa,  and  no  doubt  were  much  inte- 
rested to  support  the  credit  of  the  story ;  for  it  was 
that  goddess  that  converted  the  nymph  Arethusa  into 
a  river,  and  conducted  her  by  subterraneous  passages 
from  Greece  to  Sicily,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Alpheus, 
who  underwent  the  same  fate. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
there  is  a  very  large  spring  of  fresh  water  that  boils 
up  in  the  sea.  It  is  called  Occhi  di  Zilica,  and  by 
some  Alpheus,  who  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to  have 
pursued  Arethusa  below  the  sea  all  the  way  to 
Sicily.* 

As  this  spring  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  tlie 
great  number  of  the  ancients  that  speak  of  Arethusa, 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  did  not  then  exist,  and  is  a 
part  of  that  fountain  that  has  since  burst  out  before 
its  arrival  at  the  island  of  Ortigia.  Had  it  been  visible 
in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  have  made  use  of  this  as  a  strong  argument  to 
prove  the  submarine  journey  of  Arethusa,  as  it  in  fact 
rises  at  some  distance  in  the  sea,  and  pretty  much  in 
the  same  direction  that  Greece  lies  from  Ortigia.  It 
sometimes  boils  up  so  strongly,  that  after  piercing  the 
salt  water,  I  am  told  it  can  be  taken  up  very  little 
affected  by  it. 

Syracuse  has  two  harbours,  the  largest  of  which,  on 
the  south-west  side  of  Ortigia,  is  reckoned  six  miles 
round,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  run  almost 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  was  called  Marmoreo, 
because  entirely  surrounded  with  buildings  of  marble ; 
the  entry  into  this  harbour  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  Roman  fleets  could  never  penetrate  into  it. 

The  small  port  is  on  the  north-east  of  Ortigia,  and 
is  Ukewise  recorded  to  have  been  highly  ornamented. 
FazzeUo  says  there  is  still  the  remains  of  a  submarine 
aqueduct  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  which 
was  intended  to  convey  the  water  from  the  fountain 
of  Arethusa  to  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Near  this  port  they  show  the  spot  Avhere  Archi- 
medes's  house  stood,  and  likewise  the  tower  from 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Roman  gal- 
leys with  his  burning-glasses — a  story  which  is  related 
by  several  authors,  but  which  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally exploded,  from  the  difficulty  to  conceive  a  burn- 
ing-glass, or  a  concave  speculum,  with  a  focus  of  such 
an  immense  length  as  this  must  have  required. 

However,  I  should  be  apt  to  imagine,  if  tliis  be  not 
entirely  a  fiction  (of  which  there  is  some  probability), 
that  it  was  neither  performed  by  refracting  burning- 
glasses  nor  speculums,  but  only  by  means  of  common 
looking-glasses,  or  very  clear  plates  of  metal.  Indeed, 
from  the  situation  of  the  place,  it  must  have  been  done 
by  reflection;  for  Archimedes's  tower  stood  on  the 
north  of  the  little  port  Avhere  the  Roman  fleet  are  said 
to  have  been  moored,  so  that  their  vessels  lay  in  a 
right  line  betwixt  him  and  the  sun  at  noon,  and  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  wall  of  the  city  whei-e 
this  tower  stood.    But  if  you  Avill  suppose  this  to  have 

*  [According  to  a  Gei-man  traveller  of  1822,  "  the  Arethusa 
lias  lost  the  translucent  purity  of  her  virgin  waters,  whicli  have 
become  turbid  and  muddy ;  and,  being  fm-ther  defiled  by  lier 
condemnation  to  serve  the  base  office  of  cleansing  all  the  foul 
linen  in  Syracuse,  sJie  is  any  thing  but  a  fair  bride  when  she  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Alpheus,  who  still  fondly  awaits  her  upon  tlie 
margin  of  the  ee&-Bhoxe"~-Foreiffn  Quarlerly  Hcvieiv,  No.  2!).] 
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been  pcrfomied  by  Common  burning-glasses,  or  by 
those  of  the  parabolical  kind,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  a  tower  of  a  most  enormous  height  on  the  island 
of  Ortigia,  in  order  to  interpose  these  glasses  betwixt 
the  sun  and  the  Roman  galleys ;  and  even  this  could 
not  have  been  done  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
his  rays  are  exceedingly  weak.  But  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  common  looking-glasses  would  be  found 
all-sufflcient  to  perform  these  effects. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  thousand  of  these  were  made 
to  reflect  the  rays  to  the  same  point ;  the  heat,  in  aU 
probability,  must  be  increased  to  a  greater  degree  than 
in  the  focus  of  most  burning-glasses, 'and  abundantly 
capable  of  setting  fire  to  every  combustible  substance. 
This  experiment  might  be  easily  made  by  means  of 
a  battalion  of  men,  arming  each  with  a  looking-glass 
instead  of  a  firelock,  and  setting  up  a  board  at  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  distance  for  them  to  fire  at.  I 
suppose  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  before  they 
were  expert  at  this  exercise ;  but  by  practice,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  might  all  be  brought  to  hit  the 
mark  instantaneously  at  the  word  of  command,  like 
tlie  lark-catchers  in  some  coimtries,  who  are  so  dex- 
terous at  this  manoeuvre,  that  with  a  small  mirror 
tliey  throw  the  rays  of  light  on  the  lark,  let  her  be 
never  so  high  in  the  air,  which,  by  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion, brings  down  the  poor  animal  to  the  snare. 

You  may  laugh  at  aU  this ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
impossible  that  a  looking-glass  may  one  day  be  thought 
as  necessary  an  implement  for  a  soldier  as  at  present 
it  is  for  a  beau.  I  am  very  apprehensive  the  French 
will  get  the  start  of  us  in  this  signal  invention,  as  I 
have  been  assured  long  ago,  that  few  of  their  men 
ever  go  to  the  field  without  first  providing  themselves 
with  one  of  these  little  warlike  engines,  the  true  use 
of  which,  happily  for  us,  they  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with.  You  will  easily  perceive,  that  if  this  experi- 
ment succeeds,  it  must  alter  the  whole  system  of  for- 
tification as  well  as  of  attack  and  defence ;  for  every 
part  of  the  city  tliat  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  be- 
siegers may  be  easily  set  in  a  flame,  and  the  besieged 
Avould  have  the  same  advantage  over  the  camp  of  the 
besieging  army.* 

We  are  already  completely  tired  of  Syracuse,  which, 
of  all  the  wretched  places  we  have  yet  met  with,  is  by 
many  degrees  the  most  wretched ;  for,  besides  that  its 
inhabitants  are  so  extremely  poor  and  beggarly,  many 
of^them  are  so  overrun  with  the  itch,  that  we  are  under 
perpetual  apprehensions,  and  begin  to  be  extremely 
well  satisfied  that  we  could  not  procure  beds.  It  is 
truly  melancholy  to  think  of  the  dismfd  contrast  that 
its  former  magnificence  makes  with  its  present  mean- 
ness. The  mighty  Syracuse,  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  which,  by  its  own 
proper  strength  alone,  was  able,  at  diSerent  times,  to 
contend  against  all  the  power  of  Carthage  and  of 
Home — which  is  recorded  (what  the  force  of  united 
nations  is  now  incapable  of)  to  have  repulsed  fleets  of 
two  thousand  sail,  and  armies  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  contained  within  its  own  walls,  what  no 
city  ever  did  before  or  since,  fleets  and  armies  that 
wei'e  the  terror  of  the  world — this  haughty  and  mag- 
nificent city,  reduced  even  below  the  consequence  of 
the  most  insignificant  burgh:  "  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi."  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  table  to 
write  upon,  but,  by  way  of  succedaneum,  am  obUged 
to  lay  a  form  over  the  back  of  two  chairs.  We  have 
got  into  the  most  wretched  hovel  you  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  dirty ;  but  what  is  still  worst  of  all,  we 
can  find  nothing  to  eat ;  and  if  we  had  not  brought 
some  cold  fowls  along  with  us,  we  might  have  starved. 

*  Since  the  writing  of  these  letters,  the  author  tias  been  in- 
formed that  Mr  Buffon  actually  made  this  experiment.  He  con- 
structed a  kind  of  frame,  in  which  were  fixed  four  hundred  small 
mirrors,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  reflected  from 
each  of  them  fell  exactly  on  the  same  point.  By  means  of  this 
he  melted  load  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  set  lire  to  a  hay-stack  at  a  much  greater  distance. 


The  heat  has  been  considerably  gi'eater  here  than  at 
Catania.  The  thermometer  is  just  now  at  78  degrees. 
There  is  an  old  remark  made  on  the  chmate  of  this 
place  by  some  of  the  ancients,  which  is  still  said  to 
hold  good,  that  at  no  season  the  sun  has  ever  been 
invisible  during  a  whole  day  at  Syracuse.  I  find  it 
mentioned  by  several  Sicilian  authors,  but  shall  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  Adieu.  My  next  Avill  pro- 
bably be  from  Malta,  for  we  shall  sail  to-morrow,  if  it 
be  possible  to  procure  a  vessel.    Ever  yours. 


VOYAGE  TO  MALTA. 

Capo  Passero,  June  3. 
As  we  found  the  mighty  city  of  Syracuse  so  reduced 
that  it  could  not  afford  beds  and  lodging  to  three  weary 
travellers,  we  agreed  to  abridge  our  stay  in  it,  and 
accordingly  hired  a  Maltese  sparonaro  to  carry  us  to 
that  island.  This  is  a  small  six-oared  boat,  made  en- 
tirely for  speed,  to  avoid  the  African  pirates  and  other 
Barbaresque  vessels,  with  which  these  seas  are  in- 
fested, but  so  flat  and  so  narrow,  that  they  are  not  able 
to  bear  any  sea,  and  of  consequence  keep  always  as 
near  the  coast  as  possible. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  by  daybreak,  we  left  the  Mar- 
moreo,  or  great  port  of  Syracuse ;  and  although  the 
wind  was  exactly  contrary  and  pretty  strong,  by  the 
force  of  their  oars,  which  they  manage  with  great 
dexterity,  we  got  on  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
They  do  not  puU  their  oars  as  we  do,  but  push  them 
like  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  always  fronting  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  and  seldom  or  never  sit  down  while  they 
row,  allowing  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies  to  be 
exerted  every  stroke  of  the  oar.  This  gives  a  prodi- 
gious momentum,  and  is  certainly  much  more  forcible 
than  a  simple  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Avind  became  favourable,  when 
we  went  indeed  at  an  immense  rate.  At  twelve  it 
blew  a  hurricane,  and  with  some  difficulty  we  got 
under  shore,  but  the  wind  was  so  exceedingly  violent, 
that  even  there  we  had  like  to  have  been  overset,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  run  aground  to  save  us  from  that 
disaster.  Here  we  were  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the 
sand  carried  about  by  the  wind ;  however,  the  hurri- 
cane was  soon  over,  and  we  again  put  to  sea  with  a 
favourable  gale,  which  in  a  few  hours  carried  us  to 
Capo  Passero. 

In  this  little  storm  we  were  a  good  deal  amused  with 
the  behaviour  of  our  Sicilian  servant,  who  at  land  is 
a  fellow  of  undaunted  courage,  of  which  we  have  had 
many  proofs ;  but  here  (I  don't  know  why)  it  entirely 
forsook  him,  although  there  was  in  fact  no  real  danger, 
for  we  never  were  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  He  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  and  called 
upon  all  his  saints  for  protection,  and  never  again  re- 
covered his  confidence  all  the  rest  of  this  little  voyage, 
perpetually  wishing  himself  back  at  Naples,  and  swear- 
ing that  no  earthly  temptation  should  ever  induce  him 
to  go  to  sea  again.  The  same  fellow,  but  a  few  days 
ago,  mounted  a  most  vicious  liorse,  and  without  the 
least  fear  or  concern,  galloped  along  the  side  of  a  pre- 
cipice, where  every  moment  we  expected  to  see  him 
dashed  to  pieces :  so  singtilar  and  various  are  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  fear  and  of  courage. 

Capo  Passero,  anciently  called  Pachinus,  is  the  re- 
motest and  most  southerly  point  of  Sicily.  It  is  not 
a  peninsula,  as  represented  in  aU  the  maps,  but  a 
wretched  barren  island  of  about  a  mile  round,  with  a 
fort  and  a  small  garrison  to  protect  the  neighbouring 
country  from  the  incursions  of  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
who  are  often  very  troublesome  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  This  little  island  and  fort  lie  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant  from  the  small  creek  of  which  we  have 
taken  possession,  and  are  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Sicily  by  a  strait  of  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
'      Our  pilot  told  us  we  must  not  think  of  Malta,  wliich 
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is  almosi  a  hundred  miles  off,  till  there  Avere  more 
settled  appearances  of  good  weatlier. 

As  there  is  no  habitation  here  of  any  kind,  we 
searched  about  till  at  last  we  found  a  small  cavern, 
Avhere  we  made  a  very  comfortable  dinner.  We  then 
sallied  forth  to  examine  the  face  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  try  if  we  could  shoot  something  for  our 
supper.  We  found  that  we  had  now  got  into  a  very 
different  world  from  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen.  The 
country  here  is  exceedingly  barren,  and  to  a  consider- 
able distance  produces  neither  corn  nor  wine ;  but  the 
fields  are  adorned  with  an  infinite  variety  of  flowers 
and  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  rocks  are  every  where 
entirely  covered  with  capers,  which  a^e  just  now  fit 
for  gathering.  K  we  had  vinegar,  we  could  soon  pickle 
hogsheads  of  them. 

We  found  here,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  that  beau- 
tiful shrub  called  the  palmeta,  resembling  a  small 
palm-tree,  witli  an  elegant  fine  flower;  but,  to  our 
great  mortification,  the  seed  is  not  yet  ripe.  We  like- 
wise found  great  quantities  of  a  blue  everlasting  flower, 
which  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  in  Miller,  or  any 
of  our  botanical  books.  The  stem  rises  about  a  foot 
high,  and  is  crowned  with  a  large  cluster  of  small  blue 
flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  dry  substance 
like  the  elychrysum,  or  globe  amaranthus.  Some  of 
these  are  of  a  purple  colour,  but  most  of  them  blue. 
I  have  gathered  a  pretty  large  quantity  for  the  specu- 
lation of  the  botanists  on  our  return. 

We  found  a  good  swimming-place,  which  is  always 
one  of  the  first  things  we  look  out  for,  as  this  exercise 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  pleasures  of  our  expe- 
dition. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  got  on  board  oxu*  httle 
boat,  and  rowed  about  a  hundred  yards  out  to  sea, 
where  we  cast  anchor ;  our  pilot  assuring  us  that  this 
was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  people  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  little  better  than  savages ;  and,  were 
we  to  stay  on  land,  might  very  possibly  come  down 
during  the  night,  and  rob  and  murder  us. 

He  likewise  told  us  that  the  Turks  had  made  fre- 
quent invasions  upon  this  point  of  the  island,  which 
of  all  others  lay  most  exposed  to  their  depredations  ; 
that  lately  three  of  their  chebecks  ran  into  a  small 
harbour  a  few  miles  from  this,  and  carried  ofi"  six 
merchant  ships ;  and  that  very  often  some  of  their 
light  vessels  were  seen  hovering  ofi"  the  coast ;  that 
the  onlj^  way  to  be  in  perfect  security  from  these  two 
enemies  by  sea  and  land,  was  to  choose  a  place  on  the 
coast  so  deep  that  the  banditti  by  land  could  not  wade 
in  to  us ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  shallow  as  to  be 
equally  inaccessible  to  the  banditti  by  sea. 

When  we  found  ourselves  thus  in  security  on  both 
hands,  we  wrapt  ourselves  up  in  our  cloaks,  and  fell 
asleep :  however,  we  had  but  a  very  uncomfortable 
night ;  the  wind  rose,  and  the  motion  of  our  little  bark 
was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  made  us  heartily 
sick.  As  soon  as  day  began  to  appear,  we  made  them 
puU  into  shore,  when  we  were  immediately  cured  of 
our  sickness;  and  as  the  weather  continues  still  un- 
favourable, we  have  fallen  upon  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments to  pass  the  time. 

We  have  been  thrice  in  the  water,  which  is  warm 
and  pleasant ;  and  in  the  intervals  I  have  written  you 
this  letter  on  the  top  of  a  large  basket,  in  which  we 
carry  our  sea-store.  We  have  likewise  gathered  shells, 
pieces  of  coral,  of  sponge,  and  several  beautiful  kinds 
of  sea-weed.  The  rocks  here  are  all  of  sand  and  gravel 
run  together,  and  become  as  hard  as  granite.  There 
are  many  shells  and  other  marine  substances  mixed 
in  their  composition,  which  renders  them  objects  of 
curiosity  in  the  eye  of  a  natiuralist. 
-  This  morning  we  made  a  kmd  of  tent  of  a  sail, 
drawn  over  the  point  of  a  rock,  and  fixed  with  an  oar, 
by  way  of  pole.  Here  we  breakfasted  most  luxuriously 
on  excellent  tea  and  honey  of  Hybla. 

I  was  interrupted  in  this  part  of  my  letter  by  an 
officer  from  the  fort  of  Capo  I'assero.    He  tells  us 


that  we  may  give  over  all  thoughts  of  getting  farthei* 
for  these  six  days.  What  do  you  think  is  his  reason  ? 
I  own  I  was  in  some  pain  till  he  mentioned  it.  This 
wind  set  in  exactly  as  the  moon  entered  her  second 
quarter,  and  it  will  certainly  continue  till  she  is  full. 
There  is  a  rascal  for  you !  K  he  be  telling  truth,  I 
shall  certainly  study  astrology.  He  likewise  told  us, 
that  two  galliots  had  been  seen  off"  the  coast,  and  de- 
sired us  to  be  upon  our  guard ;  but  I  own  the  moon, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  has  considerably 
weakened  his  evidence  -vvith  me. 

We  have  learned  from  his  conversation,  that  the 
fort  of  Capo  Passero  is  made  use  of  as  a  place  of  exile 
for  the  delinquents  in  the  army,  of  which  number  I 
have  not  the  least  doiibt  that  he  is  one.  He  told  us 
there  were  two  near  relations  of  the  viceroy  that  had 
been  lately  sent  there  for  misdemeanours ;  that  for  his 
part,  he  belonged  to  a  very  agreeable  garrison ;  but 
as  he  loved  retirement,  he  chose  to  accompany  them. 
However,  his  countenance  told  a  very  diflerent  story ; 
and  said,  in  strong  language,  that  he  was  a  tres  mau- 
vais  sujet  [a  very  bad  subject].  Besides,  he  is  a  stupid 
fellow,  and  has  tired  me.  I  could  learn  nothiag  from 
him. 

It  must  be  owned,  this  is  an  excellent  place  of  exile 
for  a  young  rake  who  wants  to  show  away  in  the 
beau  monde.  It  is  not  within  many  miles  of  any  town 
or  village,  so  that  the  gentleman  may  enjoy  retirement 
in  its  utmost  perfection. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  on  this  coast  quantities 
of  the  true  pumice-stone,  which  at  first  we  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  sea  from  iEtna,  till  we 
likewise  discovered  many  large  pieces  of  lava,  which 
makes  us  imagine  thei'e  must  have  been  some  erup- 
tion of  fire  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  yet  I  see  no 
conical  mountain,  or  any  other  indication  of  it. 

If  our  officer's  prognostications  prove  true,  and  we  are 
detained  here  any  longer,  I  shall  examine  the  country  to 
a  much  greater  distance.  The  wind  continues  directly 
contrary ;  the  sea  is  very  high  in  the  canal  of  Malta, 
and  our  Sicilian  servant  is  in  a  sad  trepidation.  But 
I  see  Glover  and  Fullarton  coming  for  their  dinner, 
so  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  basket.  This  sea 
air  gives  one  a  monstrous  appetite,  and  it  is  with  grief 
that  I  mention  it,  we  are  already  brought  to  short 
allowance — only  one  cold  fowl  amongst  three  of  us, 
aU  three  pretty  sharp  set,  I  assure  you.  Those  infa- 
mous rascals,  to  lose  our  turtle !  They  have  spied  a 
fishing-boat,  and  are  hailing  her  as  loud  as  they  can 
roar — but,  alas !  she  is  too  far  off"  to  hear  them.  They 
have  just  fired  a  gun  to  bring  her  to,  and  happily  she 
obeys  the  signal,  so  there  is  still  hopes ;  otherwise  we 
shall  soon  be  reduced  to  bread  and  water.  Our  tea 
and  sugar,  too,  are  just  upon  a  close,  which  is  the 
crudest  article  of  all;  but  we  have  plenty  of  good 
bread  and  Hybla  honey,  so  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
starving. 

We  have  likewise  made  an  admirable  and  a  very 
comfortable  disposition  for  our  night's  lodging.  The 
sparonaro  is  so  very  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  all  to  lie  in  it ;  besides,  we  are  ate  up  with  vermin, 
and  have  nothing  but  the  hard  boards  to  lie  on  :  all 
these  considerations,  added  to  the  cursed  swinging  of 
the  boat,  and  the  horrid  sickness  it  occasions,  have 
determined  us  rather  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  banditti  than  to  lie  another  night  at  sea ;  besides, 
we  have  made  the  happiest  discovery  in  the  world — 
a  great  quantity  of  fine,  soft,  dry  sea-weed,  lying 
under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  and  seemingly  intended 
by  providence  for  our  bed ;  over  this  we  are  going  to 
stretch  a  sail,  and  expect  to  sleep  most  luxuriously ; 
but,  to  prevent  all  danger  from  a  surprise,  we  have 
agreed  to  stand  sentry  by  turns,  with  Fullarton's 
double-barrelled  gun,  well  primed  and  loaded  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy,  at  the  first  discharge  of 
which,  and  not  before,  the  whole  guard  is  to  turn 
out,  with  all  the  remaining  part  of  our  artilk-ry  and 
small  arms,  and,  as  our  situation  is  a  very  advanta- 
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geolis  one,  1  thrnk  we  sliall  be  able  to  make  a  stout 
defence. 

As  we  are  six  in  number,  three  masters  and  three 
servants,  the  duty,  you  see,  will  be  but  trifling,  and 
five  of  us  will  always  sleep  in  security.  Our  guard, 
to  be  siu-e,  might  have  been  stronger,  but  our  sparo- 
naro  men  have  absolutely  refused  to  be  of  the  party, 
having  much  more  confidence  in  their  own  element ; 
however,  they  have  promised,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
immediately  to  come  to  our  assistance.  I  think  the 
disposition  is  far  from  being  a  bad  one,  and  we  are 
not  a  little  vain  of  our  generalship. 

The  fishing-boat  is  now  arrived,  and  they  have 
bought  some  excellent  little  fishes,  which  are  ah-eady 
on  tiie  fire.  Adieu.  These  fellows  are  roaring  for 
their  cold  fowl,  and  I  can  command  the  basket  no 
longer.    Ever  yours. 


ARRIVAL   IN   MALTA. 

Malta,  June  4. 
In  spite  of  appearances,  and  our  ofiicer's  wise  prognos- 
tications, the  wind  changed  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
got  under  sail  by  six  o'clock ;  we  passed  the  straits, 
and  coasted  along  till  eight,  when  we  landed  to  cook 
some  macaroni  we  had  purchased  of  our  sailors,  and 
try  if  we  could  shoot  something  for  sea-store,  as  we 
have  still  a  long  voyage  before  us. 

We  came  to  the  side  of  a  siilphurous  lake,  the  smell 
of  which  was  so  strong  that  we  perceived  it  upwards 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  found  the  water  boiling  up 
with  violence  in  many  places,  though  the  heat  at  the 
banks  of  the  lake  is  very  inconsiderable.  However, 
this,  added  to  the  pumice  and  lava  we  found  near  Capo 
Passero,  tends  greatly  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion 
that  this  part  of  the  island,  as  well  as  about  iEtna,  has 
in  former  ages  been  subject  to  eruptions  of  fire. 

I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  the 
celebrated  Camerina,  which  JEneas-  saw  immediately 
after  his  passing  Pachynus  (or  Capo  Passero),  which 
Virgil  says  the  Pates  had  decreed  should  never  be 
drained : 

Hino  altas  cautes  projectaque  saxa  Pachyni 

Radimus ;  et  fatls  nunquam  concessa  moveri 

Adparet  Camarina  procul. 

[Then,  doubling  Cape  Pachynus,  we  survey 

The  rocky  shore  extended  to  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Camarine  from  far  we  see, 

And  fenny  lake,  undrain'd  by  fate's  decree.] 

Virgil  had  good  reason  to  say  so,  for  the  level  of  the 
lake  or  marsh  (it  being  somewhat  betwixt  the  two), 
is  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  the  sea,  and  consequently 
never  could  be  drained. 

It  is  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  fine  evergreens 
and  flowering  shrubs,  of  which  the  palmeta,  and  the 
arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  are  the  most  Iseautiful. 
We  saw  a  great  many  wild-fowl,  but  what  surprised 
me,  in  so  unfrequented  a  place,  they  were  so  shy  that 
there  was  no  getting  near  them :  there  was  one  kind, 
in  particular,  that  attracted  om-  attention ;  it  was  of 
the  size  and  form  of  a  grey  plover,  and  flew  in  the 
same  manner,  but  had  a  tail  of  a  great  length,  which 
seemed  to  be  composed  only  of  two  small  flexible  fea- 
thers, that  made  a  very  imcommon  appearance  in  the 
air.  After  using  all  our  art  to  shoot  one  of  them,  we 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Here  we  killed  a  small  black  snake,  which  I  think 
answers  the  description  I  have  seen  of  the  asp.  We 
dissected  out  its  tongue,  the  end  of  which  appears 
sharp  like  a  sting,  and  I  suppose  is  one,  as  it  darted 
out  with  violence  against  our  sticks  when  we  presented 
them  to  it.  Now,  as  all  animals,  when  attacked,  make 
use  of  those  weapons  that  natiire  has  armed  them  with 
for  their  defence,  it  appeared  evident  to  us  (supposing 
this  rule  a  just  one),  that  tliis  animal  was  conscious 


of  a  power  of  hurting  in  its  tongUe,  and  we  have  been 
more  fully  convinced  of  it  from  dissection.  The  sting 
appears  considerably  larger  than  that  of  a  bee.  We 
found  a  little  bag  at  the  other  end  of  the  tongue,  and 
probably,  if  we  had  had  a  microscope,  should  have 
found  the  tongue  perforated.  This  snake  had  no  teeth, 
but  very  hard  gums.  I  have  taken  care  to  preserve 
the  tongue  for  your  inspection. 

As  I  think  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  ser- 
pents hurt  only  with  their  teeth,  I  thought  this  might 
be  worthy  of  your  notice.  It  is  true  that  the  darting 
out  of  the  tongue  is  a  trick  of  the  whole  serpent  tribe ; 
but  this  animal  seemed  to  do  it  with  peculiar  ferocity, 
and  to  strike  it  with  violence  against  our  sticks.  It 
was  this  that  put  us  upon  the  examination. 

I  don't  recollect  that  this  singularity  is  mentioned 
in  any  book  of  natural  history,  but  possibly  I  may  be 
mistaken ;  nor  indeed  do  I  remember  either  to  have 
seen  or  heard  of  any  animal  armed  in  this  manner — 
unless  you  will  suppose  me  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 

poor  Mr  S ,  who,  ever  since  his  marriage,  alleges 

that  the  tongues  of  many  females  are  formed  after  this 
singular  fashion,  arid  remarks  one  peculiarity,  that 
the  sting  seldom  or  never  appears  till  after  matrimony. 
He  is  very  learned  on  this  subject,  and  thinks  it  may 
possibly  have  proceeded  from  their  original  connexion 
with  the  serpent.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  and  I  shall  never  have  such  good  reason 
for  adopting  that  opinion. 

A  little  after  nine  we  embarked.  The  night  was 
delightful,  but  the  wind  had  died  away  about  stmset, 
and  Ave  were  obliged  to  ply  our  oars  to  get  into  the 
canal  of  Malta.  The  coast  of  Sicily  began  to  recede, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  found  ourselves  in  the  ocean. 
There  was  a  profound  silence,  except  the  noise  of  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  distant  shore,  which  only  served 
to  render  it  more  solemn.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  moon  shone  bright  on  the  waters.  The  waves 
from  the  late  storm  were  still  high,  but  smooth  and 
even,  and  followed  one  another  with  a  slow  and  equal 
pace.  The  scene  had  naturally  sunk  us  into  medita- 
tion :  we  had  remained  near  an  hour  without  speaking 
a  word,  when  our  sailors  began  their  midnight  hymn 
to  the  Virgin.  The  music  was  simple,  solemn,  and 
melancholy,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene 
and  with  all  our  feelings.  They  beat  exact  time  with 
their  oars,  and  observed  the  harmony  and  the  cadence 
with  the  utmost  precision.  We  listened  with  infinite 
pleasure  to  this  melancholy  concert,  and  felt  the  vanity 
of  operas  and  oratorios.  There  is  often  a  solemnity 
and  a  pathos  in  the  modulation  of  these  simple  pro- 
ductions, that  causes  a  much  stronger  effect  than  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  masters,  assisted  by  all  the 
boasted  rules  of  counter-point. 

At  last  they  sung  us  asleep,  and  we  awoke  forty 
miles  distant  from  Sicily.  We  were  now  on  the  main 
ocean,  and  saw  no  land  but  Mount  .^tna,  which  is  the 
perpetual  polar  star  of  these  seas.  We  had  a  fine 
breeze,  and  about  two  o'clock  we  discovered  the  island 
of  Malta,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  more  reached 
the  city  of  Valetta.  The  approach  of  the  island  is 
very  fine,  although  the  shore  is  rather  low  and  rocky. 
It  is  every  where  made  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  by 
an  infinite  number  of  fortifications.  The  rock  in  many 
places  has  been  sloped  into  the  form  of  a  glacis,  with 
strong  parapets  ana  intrenchments  running  behind  it. 
The  entry  into  the  port  is  very  narrow,  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  strong  castle  on  either  side.  We  were 
hailed  from  each  of  these,  and  obliged  to  give  a  strict 
account  of  ourselves,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  side  of 
the  quay  we  were  visited  by  an  officer  from  the  health 
office,  and  obliged  to  give  oath  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  voyage.  He  behaved  in  the  civilest 
manner,  and  immediately  sent  us  Mr  Kutter,  the  Eng- 
lish consul,  for  whom  we  had  letters  of  recommen- 
dation. 

On  getting  on  shore  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new 
world  indeed — the  streets  crowded  with  well-dressed 
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people,  who  have  all  the  appearance  of  health  and 
affluence,  whereas  at  Syracuse,  there  was  scarce  a 
creature  to  be  seen,  and  even  those  few  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  disease  and  wretchedness.  Mr  Rutter 
immediately  conducted  us  to  an  inn,  which  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  palace.  We  have  had  an  excellent 
supper,  and  good  Burgundy ;  and  as  this  is  the  Icing's 
bu-thday,  we  have  almost  got  tipsy  to  his  health.  We 
are  now  going  into  clean  comfortable  beds,  in  expec- 
tation of  tlie  sweetest  slumbers.  Think  of  the  luxury 
of  this,  after  being  five  long  days  without  throwing  off 
our  clothes !  Good  night.  I  would  not  lose  a  moment 
of  it  for  the  world.  People  may  say  what  they  please, 
but  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  living  in  perpetual  ease 
and  affluence,  and  the  true  luxury  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  undergoing  a  few  hardships.  But  this  is  no 
time  to  philosophise.     So  adieu. 


MALTA.-FORTRESS  OF  VALETTA. 

Malta,  June  5. 
OcR  banker,  Mr  Pousilach,  was  here  before  we  were 
up,  inviting  us  to  dine  with  him  at  his  country-house, 
from  whence  we  are  just  now  returned.  He  gave  us 
a  noble  entertainment,  served  on  plate,  with  an  ele- 
gant dessert,  and  a  great  variety  of  wines.* 

*  [Malta  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty  long,  and 
twelve  broad ;  sitiiated  in  latitude  35"  53'  N.,  and  longitude 
14"  30'  E.  (calculated  for  the  site  of  the  observatory).  It  is  60 
miles  from  Sicily,  and  200  from  Calipia,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
African  coast.  A  smaller  island  named  Gozo,  and  a  rock  named 
Cumino,  are  usually  considered  as,  with  Malta,  forming  one 
group  of  islands.  The  population  of  the  whole  was  once  114,000, 
now  only  94,000.  Malta  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey, 
under  the  name  of  Hyperia.  The  basis  of  the  population  is 
Arabian,  with  an  admixture  of  the  neighbouring  European  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Italian ;  and  the  language  corresponds 
with  and  confirms  this  view  of  their  origin.  About  1519  years 
before  Christ,  the  Phoenicians,  conceiving  that  it  might  be  ren- 
dered an  useful  commercial  station,  seized  upon  the  island,  and 
established  a  colony  on  its  shores.  In  process  of  time,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals 
and  Goths,  Arabs,  Normans,  Germans,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
with  whom  it  remained  until  the  year  1530.  At  that  period,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  finding  the  support  of  its  garrison  expen- 
sive, ceded  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Malta  and  its  dependen- 
cies, together  with  the  city  of  Tripoli,  to  the  Knights  Ilospitallers 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who,  having  been  expelled  from  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks,  were  at  this  time  wandering  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  quest  of  an  asylum.  This  order  was  instituted  about 
tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  originally  composed  of 
a  few  charitable  Individuals,  who  established  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  crusaders.  In  time 
it  became  a  powerful  religious  society,  of  a  military  character ; 
and,  with  professions  on  its  lips  of  poverty  and  humility,  was 
practically  rich,  luxurious,  and  profligate.  It  was  divided  into 
seven  different  languages,  of  which  the  three  first  were  French, 
namely,  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  and  France ;  the  four 
others  wore  those  of  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  language  of  Castile  was  afterwards  added ;  and  that  of  Eng- 
land, abolished  at  the  Reformation,  was  replaced  by  the  Anglo- 
IJavarian.  There  was  a  more  important  division  of  the  order 
into  three  classes,  the  first  consisting  solely  of  persons  of  noble 
birth,  and  called  Chevaliers  de  Justice;  the  second  comprehend- 
ing the  Priests  of  the  order ;  the  third  being  composed  of  inferior 
persons,  styled  Servans  d'armes,  and  corresponding  to  the  squires 
of  the  chivalrous  era,.— Edinburgh  Review,  vi.  206.  The  professed 
objects  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  from  an  early  period  of  their 
history,  were  to  make  war  on  the  infidels,  namely,  the  Turks  and 
other  Mohammedans.  Latterly,  however,  the  order  and  its  funds 
were  only  a  me-ms  of  providing  for  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
families  throughout  Europe.  Their  spirit  having  greatly  declined, 
they  yielded  up  their  impregnable  island  to  General  Bonaparte  in 
1798,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt.  The  French  banished 
the  order,  and  seized  all  their  valuables.  In  1800,  after  enduring 
a  protracted  siege,  the  French  garrison  surrendered  the  island  to 
the  Britiiib,  to  ^vllom  it  w:is  definitively  assigned  by  the  congi-ess 


After  dinner  we  went  to  visit  the  principal  villas  of 
the  island,  particularly  those  of  the  grand  master  and 
the  general  of  the  galleys,  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other.  These  are  nothing  great  or  magnificent, 
but  they  are  admirably  contrived  for  a  hot  chmate, 
where,  of  all  things,  shade  is  the  most  desirable.  The 
orange  groves  are  indeed  very  fine,  and  the  fruit  they 
bear  is  superior  to  any  thmg  you  have  seen  in  Spain 
or  Portugal. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  pleasing : 
the  whole  island  is  a  great  rock  of  very  white  free- 
stone,* and  the  soil  that  covers  this  rock,  in  most 
places,  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches  deep ;  yet, 
what  is  singular,  we  found  their  crop  in  general  was 
exceedingly  abundant.  They  account  for  it  from  the 
copious  dews  that  fall  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  ;  and  pretend  likewise,  that  there  is  a  mois- 
ture in  the  rock  below  the  soil,  that  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  corn  and  cotton,  keeping  its  roots  perpe- 
tually moist  and  cool,  without  which  singular  quality, 
they  say,  they  could  have  no  crops  at  all,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  so  exceedingly  violent. 

Their  barley  harvest  has  been  over  some  time  ago, 
and  they  are  just  now  finishing  that  of  the  wheat. 
The  whole  island  produces  corn  only  sufficient  to  sup- 
port its  inhabitants  for  five  months,  or  little  more ;  but 
the  crop  they  most  depend  upon  is  the  cotton.  They 
began  sowing  it  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  it  will  be 
finished  in  a  week  more.  The  time  of  reaping  it  is  in 
the  month  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

They  pretend  that  the  cotton  produced  from  this 
plant,  which  is  sown  and  reaped  in  four  months,  is  of 
a  much  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  cotton-tree.  I 
compared  them,  but  I  cannot  say  I  found  it  so ;  this 
is  indeed  the  finest,  but  that  of  the  cotton-tree  is  by 
much  the  strongest  texture.  The  plant  rises  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  is  covered  with  a 
number  of  nuts  or  pods  full  of  cotton;  these,  wheii 
ripe,  they  are  at  great  pains  to  cut  off  every  morning 
before  sunrise,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  immediately 
turns  the  cotton  yellow,  which,  indeed,  we  saw  from 
those  pods  they  save  for  seed. 

They  manufacture  their  cotton  into  a  great  variety 
of  stuffs.  Their  stockings  are  exceedingly  fine.  Some 
of  them,  they  assured  us,  had  been  sold  for  ten  sequins 
a-pair.  Their  coverlids  and  blankets  are  esteemed 
all  over  Europe.  Of  these  the  principal  manufactures 
are  established  in  the  little  island  of  Gozo,  where  the 
people  are  said  to  be  more  industrious  than  those  of 
Malta,  as  they  are  more  excluded  from  the  world,  and 
have  fewer  inducements  to  idleness.  Here  the  sugar- 
cane is  still  cultivated  with  success,  though  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity. 

The  Maltese  oranges  certainly  deserve  the  character 
they  have  of  being  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  season 
continues  for  upwards  of  seven  months,  from  Novem- 
ber till  the  middle  of  June,  dui'ing  which  time  those 
beautiful  trees  are  always  covered  with  abundance  of 
this  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  them  are  of  tlio  red 
kind,  much  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  others, 

of  Vienna,  in  1814.  It  has  since  then  remained  under  the  British 
government. 

The  support  of  the  Maltese  having  previously  been  of  an  ex- 
trinsic kind,  they  have,  since  the  loss  of  their  knights,  been  sunk 
in  great  poverty,  and  their  number  is  much  fallen  off".  Yet  it  is 
considered  as  stUl  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  spots  of  earth 
in  Europe.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an  extent  of  ground  which 
in  England  supports  152  persons,  contains  in  Malta  eight  times 
that  number.  This  is  owing  to  the  low  moral  and  intellectual 
state  of  the  people.  The  poverty  of  the  humbler  orders  is  shown 
strikingly  in  the  low  price  of  all  provisions.  There  is  a  saying  in 
the  island,  that  a  man  may  dine  on  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  for  a 
halfpenny.  A  shopkeeper  will  not  refuse  to  serve  some  portion 
of  cooked  meat  for  even  a  single  grain,  the  sixth  part  of  a  half- 
penny. But  then,  to  obtain  a  grain  or  a  halfpenny  by  labour  in 
Malta  is  more  diflScult  than  in  other  countries  to  win  a  shilling 
or  half-a-crown.— ^</i(;M(««m,  No.  594.] 

*  [The  rock  is  in  reality  of  a  calcareous  natiu-e.] 
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which  are  rather  too  luscious.  They  are  produced,  I 
:iin  told,  from  the  common  orange  bud,  engrafted  on 
the  pomegranate  stock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  red 
as  blood,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  The  greatest  part  of 
their  crop  is  sent  in  presents  to  the  different  courts 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  chevaliers.  It 
was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  we  pro- 
cured a  few  chests  for  our  friends  at  Naples. 

The  industry  of  the  Maltese  in  cultivating  their 
little  island  is  inconceivable.  There  is  not  an  inch  of 
ground  lost  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  where  there  was 
not  soil  enough,  they  have  brought  OA'er  ships  and 
boats  loaded  with  it  from  Sicily,  where  there  is  plenty 
and  to  spare.  The  whole  island  is  full  of  enclosures 
of  freestone,  which  gives  the  country  a  very  uncouth 
and  a  very  barren  aspect,  and  in  summer  reflects  such 
a  light  and  heat,  that  it  is  exceedingly  disagreeable 
and  offensive  to  the  eyes.  The  enclosures  are  very 
small  and  irregular,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the 
ground.  "This,  they  say,  they  are  obliged  to  observe, 
notwithstanding  the  deformity  it  occasions,  otherwise 
the  floods  to  Avliich  they  are  subject  would  soon  carry 
off  their  soil. 

The  island  is  covered  over  with  country  houses  and 
villages,  besides  seven  cities,  for  so  they  term  them ; 
but  there  are  only  two,  the  Valetta  and  the  Citta 
Vecchia,  that  by  any  means  deserve  that  appellation. 
Every  little  village  has  a  noble  church,  elegantly 
finished  and  adorned  with  statues  of  marble,  rich 
tapestry,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silver  plate.  They 
are  by  much  the  handsomest  country  churches  I  have 
ever  seen.  But  I  am  interrupted  in  my  writing,  by 
the  beginning  (I  am  told)  of  a  very  fine  show.  If  it 
be  so,  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  it  by  and  bye. 
Eleven  at  night. — The  show  is  now  finished,  and 
has  afforded  us  great  entertainment.  It  was  the  de- 
parture of  a  Maltese  squadron  to  assist  the  French 
against  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who,  it  seems,  has  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  grand  monarque,  because 
he  refused  to  deliver  up  without  ransom  the  Corsican 
slaves  that  were  taken  before  the  French  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  island.  The  squadron  consisted  of  tlu-ee 
galleys,  the  largest  with  nine  hundred  men,  each  of 
the  others  with  seven  hundred;  three  galliots,  and 
several  scampavias,  so  called  from  their  exceeding 
swiftness.  These  immense  bodies  were  aU  worked  by 
oars,  and  moved  Avith  great  regularity.  The  admiral 
went  first,  and  the  rest  in  order,  according  to  their 
dignity.  The  sea  was  crowded  with  boats,  and  the 
ramparts  and  fortifications  were  fiUed  with  the  com- 
pany. The  port  resounded  on  all  sides  with  the  dis- 
charge of  heavy  artillery,  which  was  answered  by  the 
galleys  and  galliots  as  they  left  the  harbour.  As  the 
echo  is  here  imcommonly  great,  it  produced  a  very 
noble  effect. 

There  were  about  thirty  knights  in  each  galley, 
making  signals  all  the  way  to  their  mistresses,  who 
were  weeping  for  their  departure  upon  the  bastions  ; 
for  these  gentlemen  pay  almost  as  little  regard  to 
their  vows  of  chastity  as  the  priests  and  confessors  do. 
After  viewing  the  show  from  the  ramparts,  we  took  a 
boat  and  followed  the  squadron  for  some  time,  and  did 
not  return  till  long  after  sunset. 

We  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  strength  of 
this  place,  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  is  certainly  the 
happiest  situation  that  can  be  imagined.  The  city 
stands  upon  a  peninsula,  betwixt  two  of  the  finest 
ports  in  the  world,  which  are  defended  by  almost  im- 
pregnable fortifications.  That  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  city  is  the  largest.  It  runs  about  two  miles 
into  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  is  so  very  deep,  and 
surrounded  by  such  high  grounds  and  fortifications, 
that  they  assured  us  the  largest  ships  of  war  might 
ride  here  in  the  most  stormy  weather,  almost  without 
a  cable. 

This  beautiful  basin  is  divided  into  five  distinct 
harbours,  all  equally  safe,  and  each  capable  of  con- 
taining an  immense  number  of  shipping.    The  mouth 


of  the  harboiir  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  commanded  on  each  side  by  batteries  that  would 
tear  the  strongest  ship  to  pieces  before  she  could  enter. 
Besides  this,  it  is  fronted  by  a  quadruple  battery,  one 
above  the  other,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  Jleur  d'eau, 
or  on  a  level  with  the  water.  These  are  mounted  with 
about  eighty  of  their  heaviest  artillery:  so  that  this 
harbour,  I  think,  may  really  be  considered  as  im- 
pregnable, and  indeed  the  Turks  have  ever  found  it 
so,  and  I  believe  ever  will. 

The  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  although  ' 
they  only  use  it  for  fishing,  and  as  a  place  of  quaran- 
tine, would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  be  con- 
sidered as  inestimable.  It  is  likewise  defended  by 
very  strong  works ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  basin 
there  is  an  island  on  which  they  have  built  a  castle 
and  a  lazaret. 

The  fortifications  of  Malta  are  indeed  a  most  stu- 
pendous work.  All  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Naples  are  a  trifle  to  the  immense  excavations 
that  have  been  made  in  this  little  island.  The  ditches, 
of  a  vast  size,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These 
extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  raise  our  astonish- 
ment to  think  that  so  small  a  state  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  them. 

One  side  of  the  island  is  so  completely  fortified  by 
nature,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  art.  The  rock 
is  of  a  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicidar  from 
the  sea  for  several  miles.  It  is  very  singular,  that  on 
this  side  there  are  still  the  vestiges  of  several  ancient 
roads,  with  the  tracks  of  carriages  worn  deep  in  the 
rocks :  these  roads  are  now  terminated  by  the  preci- 
pice, with  the  sea  beneath,  and  show,  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  this  island  has  in  former  ages  been  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  the  convulsion 
that  occasioned  its  diminution  is  probably  much  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  history  or  tradition.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
distance  of  Mount  JEtna,  that  this  island  has  gene- 
rally been  more  or  less  afiected  by  its  eruptions ;  and 
they  think  it  probable  that,  on  some  of  those  occasions, 
a  part  of  it  may  have  been  shaken  into  the  sea. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  one- 
half  of  Mount  ^tna  is  clearly  discovered  from  Malta. 
They  reckon  the  distance  at  near  two  hundred  Italian 
miles.  And  the  people  here  assure  us,  that  in  the  ' 
great  eruptions  of  that  mountain,  their  whole  island  is 
illuminated,  and  from  the  reflection  in  the  water  there 
appears  a  great  track  of  fire  in  the  sea  all  the  way 
from  Malta  to  Sicily.  The  thundering  of  the  moun- 
tain is  likewise  distinctly  heard.  Good  night.  I  am 
fatigued  with  this  day's  expedition,  and  shall  finish 
my  letter  to-morrow. 

June  6. — As  the  city  of  Valetta  is  built  upon  a  hill, 
none  of  the  streets  except  the  quay  are  level.  They 
are  all  paved  with  white  freestone,  which  not  only 
creates  a  great  dust,  but  from  its  colour  is  likewise  so 
offensive  to  the  eyes,  that  most  of  the  people  here  are 
remarkably  weak-sighted.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  palace  of  the  grand  master,  the  infirmary,  the 
arsenal,  the  inns  or  hotels  of  the  Seven  Tongues,  and 
the  great  church  of  St  John.  The  palace  is  a  noble 
though  a  plain  structure,  and  the  grand  master  (who 
studies  conveniency  more  than  magnificence)  is  more 
comfortably  and  commodiously  lodged  than  any  prince 
in  Europe,  the  King  of  Sardinia  perhaps  only  excepted. 
The  great  stair  is  the  easiest  and  the  best  I  ever  saw. 
St  John's  is  a  magnificent  church.  The  pavement, 
in  particular,  is  reckoned  the  richest  in  the  world.  It 
is  entirely  composed  of  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
finest  marbles,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  a  variety  of 
other  valuable  stones  admirably  joined  togetlier,  and 
at  an  incredible  expense,  representing  in  a  kind  of 
mosaic  the  arms,  insignia,  &c.,  of  the  persons  whose 
names  they  are  intended  to  commemorate.  In  the 
magnificence  of  these  monuments,  the  heirs  of  the 
grand  masters  and  commanders  have  long  vied  with 
each  other. 
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We  went  this  day  to  see  the  celebration  of  their 
church  service.  It  seems  to  be  more  overcharged  with 
parade  and  ceremony  than  what  I  have  ever  observed 
even  in  any  other  Catholic  country.  The  number  of 
genuflexions  before  the  altar,  the  kissing  of  the  prior's 
hand,  the  holding  up  of  his  robes  by  subaltern  priests, 
the  ceremony  of  throwing  incense  upon  aU  the  knights 
of  the  great  cross,  and  neglecting  the  poorer  knights, 
with  many  other  articles,  appeared  to  us  highly  ridi- 
culous, and  most  essentially  different  indeed  from  that 
purity  and  simplicity  of  worship  that  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  true  Christianity,  and  of  which  the 
great  pattern  they  pretend  to  copy  set  so  very  noble 
an  example. 

This  day  (the  6th  of  June)  is  held  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  their  deliverance  from  a  terrible  conspiracy 
that  was  formed  about  twenty-one  years  ago  by  the 
Turkish  slaves,  at  one  stroke  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  order  of  Malta.  All  the  fountains  of  the  place 
were  to  be  poisoned,  and  every  slave  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  put  his  master  to  death. 

It  was  discovered  by  a  Jew  who  kept  a  coffeehouse. 
He  understood  the  Turkish  language,  and  overheard 
some  discourse  that  he  thought  suspicious.  He  went 
immediately  and  informed  the  grand  master.  The 
suspected  persons  were  instantly  seized  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  soon  confessed  the  whole  plot.  The  exe- 
cutions were  shocking.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  put  to  death  by  various  torments.  Some  were 
burned  alive,  some  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
some  were  torn  to  pieces  by  foxuc  galleys  rowing  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  each  bringing  off  its  limb.  Since 
that  time  the  slaves  have  been  much  more  strictly 
watched,  and  have  less  liberty  than  formerly.  Adieu. 
I  shall  write  to  you  again  before  we  leave  Malta. 
Yours,  &c. 


MBLITA.-KNIGHTS  OF  ST  JOHN.-DUELLING. 

Malta,  June  7. 
This  day  we  made  an  expedition  through  the  island 
in  coaches  drawn  by  one  mule  each,  the  only  kind  of 
vehicle  the  place  affords.  Our  conductors  could  speak 
nothing  but  Arabic,  which  is  stUl  the  language  of  the 
common  people  of  Malta,  so  that  you  may  beUeve  we 
did  not  reap  much  benefit  from  their  conversation. 
We  went  first  to  the  ancient  city  of  Melita,  which  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole,  and  in  clear  weather,  they  pretend,  of  part 
of  Barbary  and  of  Sicily.  The  city  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  the  flahem. 
He  received  us  very  politely,  and  showed  us  the  old 
palace,  which  is  not  indeed  much  worth  the  seeing. 
The  cathedral  is  a  very  fine  church,  and,  although  of 
an  exceeding  large  size,  is  at  present  entirely  hung 
with  crimson  damask  richly  laced  with  gold. 

The  catacombs,  not  far  from  the  city,  are  a  great 
work.  They  are  said  to  extend  for  fifteen  mUes  under 
ground ;  however,  this  you  are  obliged  to  take  on  the 
»  credit  of  your  guides,  as  it  would  rather  be  risking  too 
much  to  put  it  to  the  trial.  Many  people,  they  assure 
us,  have  been  lost  in  advancing  too  far  in  them,  the 
prodigious  number  of  branches  making  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  find  the  way  out  again. 

From  this  we  went  to  see  the  Bosquetta,  where  the 
grand  master  has  his  country  palace ;  by  the  accounts 
we  had  of  it  at  Valetta,  we  expected  to  find  a  forest 
stored  with  deer  and  every  kind  of  game,  as  they 
talked  much  of  the  great  hunts  that  were  made  every 
year  in  these  woods.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  only  a  few  scattered  trees,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  deer ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  thing  like  a  wood 
in  the  island,  it  is  esteemed  a  very  great  curiosity. 
The  palace  is  as  little  worth  seeing  as  the  forest, 
though  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  it  is  very  fine. 
The  furniture  is  three  or  four  hundred  years  old,  and 


in  the  most  Gothic  taste  that  can  be  imagined ;  but, 
indeed,  the  grand  master  seldom  or  never  resides  here. 

The  great  source  of  water  that  supplies  the  city  of 
Valetta,  takes  its  rise  near  to  this  place,  and  there  is 
an  aqueduct  composed  of  some  thousand  arches,  that 
conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  city.  The  whole  of  this 
immense  work  was  finished  at  the  private  expense  of 
one  of  the  grand  masters. 

Not  far  from  the  old  city  there  is  a  small  church 
dedicated  to  St  Paul ;  and  just  by  the  chiirch  a  mira- 
culous statue  of  the  saint  with  a  viper  on  his  hand, 
supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
house  stood  where  he  was  received  after  his  ship- 
wreck on  this  island,  and  where  he  shook  the  viper 
off  his  hand  into  the  fire  without  being  hurt  by  it ;  at 
which  time,  the  Maltese  assure  us,  the  saint  cursed 
all  the  venomous  animals  of  the  island,  and  banished 
them  for  ever,  just  as  St  Patrick  treated  those  of  his 
favourite  isle.  Whether  this  be  the  cause  of  it  or  not, 
we  shall  leave  to  divines  to  determine  (tliough  if  it 
had,  I  think  St  Luke  wo\ild  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles),  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
there  are  no  venomous  animals  in  Malta.  They  as- 
sured us  that  vipers  had  been  brought  from  Sicily, 
and  died  almost  immediately  on  their  arrival.* 

Adjoining  to  the  chturch,  there  is  the  celebrated 
grotto,  in  which  the  saint  was  imprisoned.  It  is  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  veneration ;  and 
if  the  stories  they  tell  of  it  be  true,  it  is  well  entitled 
to  it  all.  It  is  exceedingly  damp,  and  produces  (I  believe 
by  a  kind  of  petrifaction  from  the  water)  a  whitish 
kind  of  stone,  which  they  assure  us,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  in  many  diseases,  and 
saves  the  lives  of  thousands  every  year.  There  is  not 
a  house  in  the  island  that  is  not  provided  with  it ;  and 
they  tell  us  there  are  many  boxes  of  it  sent  annually, 
not  only  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  likewise  to  the  Levant 
and  the  East  Indies ;  and  (what  is  considered  a  daily 
standing  miracle)  notwithstanding  this  perpetual 
consumption,  it  has  never  been  exhausted,  nor  even 
sensibly  diminished,  the  saint  always  taking  care  to 
supply  them  with  a  fresh  quantity  the  day  following. 

You  may  be  sure  we  did  not  fail  to  stuff  our  pockets 
with  this  wonderful  stone:  I  suspected  they  would 
have  prevented  us,  as  I  did  not  suppose  the  samt  would 
have  worked  for  heretics ;  however,  neither  he  nor  the 
priests  had  any  objection,  and  we  gave  them  a  few 
paulsf  more  for  their  civility.  I  tasted  some  of  it,  and 
believe  it  is  a  very  harmless  thing.  It  tastes  Mke  ex- 
ceeding bad  magnesia,  and  I  believe  has  pretty  much 
the  same  effects.  They  give  about  a  tea-spoonful  of 
it  to  children  in  the  small-pox  and  in  fevers.  It  pro- 
duces a  copious  sweat  about  half  an  hour  after,  and, 
they  say,  never  fails  to  be  of  service.  It  is  likewise 
esteemed  a  certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  all  veno- 
mous animals.  There  is  a  very  fine  statue  of  St  Paul 
in  the  middle  of  this  grotto,  to  wliich  they  ascribe 
great  powers. 

We  were  delighted,  on  our  way  back  to  the  city, 
with  the  beauty  of  the  settmg  sun,  much  superior,  I 
think,  to  what  I  have  ever  observed  it  in  Italy.  The 
whole  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  heavens,  for  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  was  of  a  fine  deep  purple,  and  made 
a  beautiful  appearance;  this  the  Maltese  tell  us  is 
generally  the  case  every  evening  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

I  forgot  to  say  any  thing  of  our  presentation  to  the 
grand  master,  for  which  I  ask  pardon  both  of  you  and 
him.  His  name  is  Pinto,  and  of  a  Portuguese  family. 
He  has  now  been  at  the  head  of  this  singidar  little 
state  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  received  us 
with  great  poUteness,  and  was  highly  pleased  to  find 
that  some  of  us  had  been  in  Portugal    He  mentioned 

*  [The  author  of  a  lately  published  volume,  entitled  "  the  Life 
of  St  Paul,"  shows  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  island  on 
which  St  Paul  landed  was  not  Malta,  but  a  small  isle  in  the 
Adriatic.] 

t  A  small  silver  coin. 
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tlie  intimate  commercial  connexions  that  had  so  long 
subsisted  betwixt  our  nations,  and  expressed  his  desire 
of  being  of  service  to  us,  and  of  rendering  our  stay  in 
his  island  as  agreeable  as  possible.  He  is  a  clear- 
headed, sensible,  little  old  man,  which,  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life,  is  very  uncommon.  Although  he  is 
considerably  upwards  of  ninety,  he  retains  aU  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  in  perfection.  He  has  no  mini- 
ster, but  manages  every  thing  himself,  and  has  imme- 
diate information  of  the  most  minute  occurrences.  He 
walks  up  and  down  stairs,  and  even  to  church,  with- 
out assistance,  and  has  the  appearance  as  if  he  would 
still  live  for  many  years.  His  household  attendance 
and  court  are  aU  very  princely ;  and,  as  grand  master 
of  Malta,  he  is  more  absolute,  and  possesses  more  power 
than  most  sovereign  princes.  His  titles  are  Serene 
Highness  and  Eminence ;  and  as  he  has  the  disposal  of 
all  lucrative  offices,  he  makes  of  his  councUs  what  he 
pleases ;  besides,  in  all  the  councils  that  compose  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  little  nation,  he  himself  presides, 
and  has  two  votes.  Since  he  was  chosen  grand  master, 
he  has  already  given  away  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  commanderies,  some  of  them  worth  upwards  of 
£2000  a-year,  besides  priories  and  other  offices  of 
profit.  He  has  the  disposal  of  twenty-one  comman- 
deries and  one  priory  every  five  years,  and  as  there 
are  always  a  number  of  expectants,  he  is  very  much 
courted. 

He  is  chosen  by  a  committee  of  twenty-one,  which 
committee  is  nominated  by  the  seven  nations,  three 
out  of  each  nation.  The  election  must  be  over  within 
three  days  after  the  death  of  the  former  grand  master, 
and  during  these  three  days,  there  is  scarce  a  soul 
that  sleeps  at  Malta — aU  is  cabal  and  intrigue ;  and 
most  of  the  knights  are  masked,  to  prevent  their  par- 
ticular attachments  and  connexions  from  being  known ; 
the  moment  the  election  is  over,  every  thing  returns 
again  to  its  former  channel. 

The  land  force  of  Malta  is  equal  to  the  nimiber  of 
men  in  the  island  fit  to  bear  arms.  They  have  about 
five  hundred  regulars  belonging  to  the  ships  of  war, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  compose  the  guard  of  the 
prince.  The  two  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  contain 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  men  are  exceedingly  robust  and  hardy.  I  have 
seen  them  row  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  without  inter- 
mission, and*  without  even  appearing  to  be  fatigued. 

Their  sea  force  consists  of  four  galleys,  three  gaUiots, 
four  ships  of  sixty  guns,  and  a  frigate  of  thirty-six, 
besides  a  number  of  the  quick-sailing  little  vessels 
called  scampavias,  literally,  runaways.  Their  ships, 
galleys,  and  fortifications,  are  not  only  supplied  with 
excellent  artillery,  but  they  have  likewise  invented  a 
kind  of  ordnance  of  their  own,  miknown  to  all  the 
world  besides ;  for  we  found  to  our  no  small  amaze- 
ment, that  the  rocks  were  not  only  cut  Into  fortifica- 
tions, but  likewise  into  artillery,  to  defend  these  forti- 
fications, being  hollowed  out  in  many  places  into  the 
form  of  immense  mortars.  The  charge  is  said  to  be 
about  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  over  which  they  place 
a  large  piece  of  wood,  made  exactly  to  fit  the  mouth 
of  the  chamber.  On  this  they  heap  a  great  quantity 
of  cannon-balls,  shells,  or  other  deadly  materials ;  and 
when  an  enemy's  ship  approaches  the  harbour,  they 
fire  the  whole  into  the  air,  and  they  pretend  it  pro- 
duces a  very  great  effect,  making  a  shower  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  round  that  would  sink  any  vessel. 
Notwithstanding  the  supposed  bigotry  of  the  Maltese, 
the  spirit  of  toleration  is  so  strong,  that  a  mosque  has 
lately  been  built  for  their  sworn  enemies  the  Turks. 
Here  the  poor  slaves  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  reli- 
gion in  peace.  It  happened  lately  that  some  idle  boys 
disturbed  them  during  their  service ;  they  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  prison,  and  severely  punished.  The 
police,  indeed,  is  much  better  regiilated  than  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  assassinations  and  rob- 
beries are  very  uncommon ;  the  last  of  which  crimes 
the  grand  master  punishes  with  the  utmost  severity. 


But  he  is  said,  perhaps  in  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dicef'of  his  nation,  to  be  much  more  relax  with  regard 
to  the  first. 

Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  duelling  is  permitted  by  law.  As  their  whole 
establishment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild  and 
romantic  principles  of  chivalry,  they  have  ever  found 
it  too  inconsistent  with  those  principles  to  abolish 
duelling ;  but  they  have  laid  it  under  such  restrictions 
as  greatly  to  lessen  its  danger.  These  are  cm-ious 
enough.  The  duellists  are  obliged  to  decide  their 
quarrel  in  one  particular  street  of  the  city ;  and  if 
they  presume  to  fight  any  where  else,  they  are  liable 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  what  is  not  less  singular, 
and  much  more  in  their  favour,  they  are  obliged  under 
the  most  severe  penalties  to  put  up  their  sword,  when 
ordered  so  to  do  by  a  woman,  a  priest,  or  a  knight. 

Under  these  limitations,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city, 
one  would  imagine  it  almost  impossible  that  a  duel 
could  ever  end  in  blood ;  however,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
a  cross  is  always  painted  on  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  a  knight  has  been  killed,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  fall.    We  counted  about  twenty  of  these 


About  three  months  ago,  two  knights  had  a  dispute 
at  a  billiard  table.  One  of  them,  after  giving  a  great 
deal  of  abusive  language,  added  a  blow ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  Malta  (in  whose  annals  there  is 
not  a  similar  instance),  after  so  great  a  provocation, 
he  absolutely  refused  to  fight  his  antagonist.  The 
challenge  was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences,  but  still  he  refused  to  enter  the  lists. 
He  was  condemned  to  make  amende  honourable  in  the 
great  church  of  St  John  for  forty -five  days  successively ; 
then  to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon  without  hght  for 
five  years,  after  which  he  is  to  remain  a  prisoner  ia 
the  castle  for  life.  The  unfortunate  young  man  who 
received  the  blow  is  likewise  in  disgrace,  as  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of.his 
adversary. 

This  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  singular  affair, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  conversation. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  has  already  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  poor  wretch  is  now  in  his  dungeon. 
Nor  is  it  thought  that  any  abatement  wiU  be  made 
in  what  remains. 

If  the  legislature  in  other  countries  punished  with 
equal  rigour  those  that  do  fight,  as  it  does  in  this  those 
that  do  not,  I  believe  we  shoidd  soon  have  an  end  of 
duelling :  but  I  should  imagine  the  punishment  for 
fighting  ought  never  to  be  a  capital  one,  but  something 
ignominious ;  and  the  punishment  for  not  fighting 
should  always  be  so,  or  at  least  some  severe  corporal 
punishment ;  *  for  ignominy  will  have  as  little  effect 
on  the  person  who  will  submit  to  the  appellation  of 
coward,  as  the»fear  of  death  on  one  who  makes  it 
his  glory  to  despise  it. 

Tlie  Maltese  still  talk  with  horror  of  a  storm  that 
happened  here  on  the  29th  of  October  1757,  which, 
as  it  was  of  a  very  singular  nature,  I  shall  translate 
you  some  account  of,  i^om  a  little  book  they  have 
given  me,  written  on  that  subject. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight, 
there  appeared  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  a  great 
black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed  its 
colour,  till  at  last  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire  mixed 
with  black  smoke.  A  dreadful  noise  was  heard  on  its 
approach,  that  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It  passed 
over  part  of  the  port,  and  came  first  upon  an  EngUsh 
ship,  which  in  an  instant  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  no- 
tliing  left  but  the  hulk  ;  part  of  the  masts,  sails,  and 
cordage,  were  carried  along  with  the  cloud  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  small  boats  and  fellouques  that 
fell  in  its  way  were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  sunk. 
The  noise  increased,  and  became  more  frightful.    A 

*  [In  the  present  age,  few  moralists  would  bo  found  to  sanc- 
tion this  opinion.] 
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sentinel,  terrified  at  its  approach,  ran  into  his  box ; 
both  he  and  it  were  lifted  up,  and  carried  into  th«  sea, 
where  he  perished.  It  then  traversed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  city,  and  laid  in  ruins  almost  every  thing 
that  stood  in  its  way.  Several  houses  were  laid  level 
with  the  ground,  and  it  did  not  leave  one  steeple  in 
its  passage.  The  bells  of  some  of  them,  together  with 
the  spires,  were  carried  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  roofs  of  the  churches  were  demolished  and  beat 
down,  which,  if  it  had  happened  in  the  day  time,  must 
have  had  dreadful  consequences,  as  every  one  would 
immediately  have  run  to  the  churches. 

It  went  off  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  city,  and, 
demolishing  the  lighthouse,  is  said  to  have  mounted 
up  in  the  air  with  a  frightful  noise ;  and  passed  over 
tlie  sea  to  Sicily,  where  it  tore  up  some  trees,  and  did 
other  damage,  but  nothing  considerable ;  as  its  fury 
had  been  mostly  spent  upon  Malta.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near  two  hundred, 
and  the  loss  of  shipping,  houses,  and  churches,  was 
very  considerable. 

Several  treatises  have  been  written  to  account  for 
this  singular  hurricane,  but  I  have  found  nothing 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  are 
concise  and  positive.  They  declare  with  one  voice 
that  it  was  a  legion  of  devils  let  loose  to  punish  them 
for  their  sins.  There  are  a  thoiisand  people  in  Malta 
that  will  take  their  oath  they  saw  them  within  the 
cloud,  all  as  black  as  pitch,  and  breathing  out  fire  and 
brimstone.  They  add,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  few 
godly  people  amongst  them,  their  whole  city  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  involved  in  one  imiversal  destruction. 

The  horse  races  of  Malta  are  of  a  very  uncommon 
kind.  They  are  performed  without  either  saddle, 
bridle,  whip,  or  spm- ;  and  yet  the  horses  are  said  to 
run  full  speed,  and  to  aiford  a  great  deal  of  diversion. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  ground  for  some  weeks 
befoi-e;  and  although  it  is  entirely  over  rock  and 
pavement,  there  are  very  seldom  any  accidents.  They 
have  races  of  asses  and  mules,  performed  in  the  same 
manner,  four  times  every  year.  The  rider  is  only 
furnished  with  a  machine  like  a  shoemaker's  awl,  to 
prick  on  his  courser  if  he  is  lazy. 

As  Malta  is  an  epitome  of  all  Europe,  and  an  as- 
semblage of  the  younger  brothers,  who  are  commonly 
tlie  best  of  its  first  families,  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  academies  for  politeness  in  this  part  of  the  globe ; 
besides,  where  every  one  is  entitled  by  law  as  well  as 
custom,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  least  breach  of 
it,  people  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  being  very  exact 
and  circumspect,  both  with  regard  to  their  words  and 
actions. 

All  tlie  knights  and  commanders  have  much  the 
appearance  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world.  We 
met  with  no  character  in  the  extreme.  The  ridicvdes 
and  prejudices  of  every  particular  nation  are  by  de- 
grees softened  and  worn  off  by  the  familiar  inter- 
course and  collision  with  each  other.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  efiect  it  produces  upon  the  various  people 
that  compose  this  little  medley.  The  French  skip,  the 
German  strut,  and  the  Spanish  stalk,  are  all  mingled 
together  in  such  small  proportions,  that  none  of  them 
are  striking ;  yet  every  one  of  these  nations  stiU  re- 
tain something  of  their  original  characteristic ;  it  is 
only  the  exuberance  'of  it  that  is  worn  off;  and  it  is 
still  easy  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
and  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
east  and  west  side  of  the  Rhine ;  for  though  the  Pari- 
sian has,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  his  assuming  air, 
the  Spaniard  his  taciturnity  and  solemnity,  the  Ger- 
man his  formality  and  his  pride,  yet  still  -you  see  the 
German,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Spaniard — it  is  only 
the  caricature,  that  formerly  made  them  ridiculous, 
that  has  disappeared. 

Tills  institution,  which  is  a  strange  compound  of 
the  military  and  ecclesiastic,  has  now  subsisted  for 
nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  though  I  believe  one 
of  the  first-born,  has  long  survived  every  other  child 


of  chivalry.  It  possesses  great  riches  in  most  of  tlie 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  did  so  in  England 
too  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  that  capri- 
cious tyrant  did  not  choose  that  any  institution,  how- 
ever ancient  or  respected,  should  remain  in  his  domi- 
nions that  had  any  doubt  of  his  supremacy  and  infal- 
libility ;  he  therefore  seized  on  all  their  possessions  at 
the  same  time  that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  plunder 
of  the  church.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  plead  that 
they  were  rather  a  military  than  an  ecclesiastic  order, 
and  by  their  valour  had  been  of  great  service  to  Europe 
in  their  wars  against  the  infidels ;  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  his  system  ever  to  hear  a  reason  for  any  thing, 
and  no  person  could  possibly  be  right  that  was  capable 
of  supposing  that  the  king  could  be  wrong. 

Malta,  as  well  as  Sicily,  was  long  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Saracens,  from  which  they  were  both  delivered 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  the  valour 
of  the  Normans,  after  which  time  the  fate  of  Malta 
commonly  depended  on  that  of  Sicily,  till  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  about  the  year  1530,  gave  it,  together 
with  the  island  of  Gozo,  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  at  that  time  had  lost  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  In  testimony  of  this  concession,  the  grand 
master  is  still  obliged  every  year  to  send  a  falcon  to 
the  King  of  Sicily  or  his  viceroy,  and  on  every  new 
succession  to  swear  allegiance  and  to  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  Sicilian  monarch  the  investiture  of  tliese 
two  islands. 

Ever  since  our  arrival  here  the  weather  has  been 
perfectly  clear  and  serene,  Avithout  a  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
and  for  some  time  after  sunset  the  heavens  exhibit  a 
most  beautiful  appearance,  which  I  don't  recollect  to 
liaA^e  observed  any  where  else.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  hemisphere  appears  of  a  rich  deep  purple,  and  the 
western  is  the  true  yellow  glow  of  Claude  Lorrain,  that 
you  used  to  admire  so  much.  The  weather,  however, 
is  not  intolerably  hot ;  the  thermometer  stands  com- 
monly betwixt  75  and  76  degrees.  Adieu.  We  are 
now  i)reparing  for  a  long  voyage,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  from  whence  I  shall  Avrite  you  next.  Ever 
yours. 


RETURN  TO  SICILY. 

Agrigentum,  June  11. 
We  left  the  port  of  Malta  in  a  sparonaro  which  we 
hired  to  convey  us  to  this  city. 

We  coasted  along  the  island,  and  went  to  take  a 
view  of  the  north  port,  its  fortifications  and  lazaretto. 
All  these  are  very  great,  and  more  like  the  works  of 
a  mighty  and  powerful  people  tlian  of  so  small  a  state. 
The  mortars  cut  out  of  the  rock  are  a  tremendous  in- 
vention. There  are  about  fifty  of  them  near  the  diffe- 
rent creeks  and  landing-places  round  the  island.  They 
are  directed  at  the  most  probable  spots  where  boats 
would  attempt  a  landing.  The  mouths  of  some  of 
these  mortars  are  about  six  feet  wide,  and  they  arc 
said  to  throw  a  Inmdred  cantars  of  cannon-balls  or 
stones.  A  cantar  is,  I  think,  about  a  hundred  pounds' 
weight ;  so  that  if  they  do  take  effect,  they  must  make 
a  dreadful  havoc  amongst  a  debarkation  of  boats. 

The  distance  of  Malta  from  Gozo  is  not  above  four 
or  five  miles,  and  the  small  island  of  Commino  lies 
betwixt  them.  The  coasts  of  aU  the  three  are  bare 
and  barren,  but  covered  over  with  towers,  redoubts, 
and  fortifications  of  various  kinds. 

As  Gozo  is  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  island  of 
Calypso,  you  may  believe  we  expected  something  very 
fine;  but  we  were  disappointed.  It  must  either  be 
greatly  fallen  off  since  the  time  she  inhabited  it,  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  as  well  as  Homer,  must 
have  flattered  greatly  in  their  painting.  We  looked 
as  we  went  along  the  coast  for  the  grotto  of  the  god- 
dess, but  could  see  nothing  that  resembled  it.  Neither 
could  Ave  observe  those  verdant  banks  eternally  covered 
with  flowers,  nor  those  lofty  trees  for  ever  in  blossom, 
that  lost  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  afforded  a 
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shade  to  the  sacred  baths  of  her  and  her  nymphs.  We 
saw,  indeed,  some  nymphs;  but  as  neither  Calypso 
nor  Eucharis  seemed  to  be  of  tlie  number,  we  paid  little 
attention  to  them,  and  I  was  in  no  apprehension  about 
my  Telemachus ;  indeed,  it  would  have  required  an 
imagination  as  strong  as  Don  Quixote's  to  have  brought 
about  the  metamorphosis. 

Finding  our  hopes  frustrated,  we  ordered  our  sailors 
to  pull  out  to  sea,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  island  of 
Calypso,  concluding  either  that  our  intelligence  was 
false,  or  that  both  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  were 
greatly  changed.  We  soon  found  oirrselves  once  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  night  came  on,  and  our 
rowers  began  their  evening  song  to  the  Virgin,  and 
beat  time  with  their  oars.  Their  offering  was  ac- 
ceptable, for  we  had  the  most  delightful  weather.  We 
wrapt  ourselves  up  in  our  cloaks,  and  slept  most  com- 
fortably, having  provided  mattresses  at  Malta.  By  a 
little  after  daybreak  we  found  we  had  got  without 
sight  of  all  the  islands,  and  saw  only  part  of  Momit 
j3Stna  smoking  above  the  waters.  The  wind  sprung 
up  fair,  and  by  ten  o'clock  we  had  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Sicily. 

On  considering  the  smallness  of  our  boat,  and  the 
great  breadth  of  this  passage,  we  could  not  help 
admiring  the  temerity  of  these  people,  who,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  venture  to  Sicily  in  these  diminu- 
tive vessels ;  yet  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  accident 
happens,  they  are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
weather,  foretelling,  almost  to  a  certainty,  every  storm 
many  hours  before  it  comes  on.  The  sailors  look  upon 
this  passage  as  one  of  the  most  stormy  and  dangerous 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called  the  canal  of  Malta, 
and  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Levant  ships ;  but,  indeed, 
at  this  season  there  is  no  danger. 

We  arrived  at  Sicily  a  little  before  sunset,  and  landed 
opposite  to  Ragusa,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Little  Hybla — the  third  town  of  that  name  in  the 
island,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  the  Great 
(near  Mount  iEtna),  the  Lesser  (near  Augusta),  and 
the  Little  G^st  by  Eagusa).  Here  we  found  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  and  while  the  servants  were  employed 
in  dressing  supper,  we  amused  ourselves  with  bathing 
and  gathering  shells,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
variety.  We  were  in  expectation  of  finding  the  nau- 
tilus, for  which  this  island  is  famous,  but  in  this  we 
did  not  succeed.  However,  we  picked  up  some  hand- 
some shells,  though  not  equal  to  those  that  are  brought 
from  the  Indies. 

After  supper  we  again  launched  our  bark  and  Avent 
to  sea.  The  wind  was  favourable  as  we  could  wish. 
We  had  our  nightly  serenade  as  usual,  and  the  next 
day,  by  twelve  o'clock,  we  reached  the  celebrated  port 
of  Agrigentum. 

The  captain  of  the  port  gave  us  a  polite  reception, 
and  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  the  city,  which 
stands  near  the  top  of  a  mountain,  four  miles  distant 
from  the  harbour,  and  about  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  road  on  each  side  is  bordered 
by  a  row  of  exceeding  large  American  aloes,  upwards 
of  one-third  of  them  being  at  present  in  full  blow,  and 
ipaking  the  most  beautiful  appearance  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  flower-stems  of  this  noble  plant  are 
in  general  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high  (some 
of  them  more),  and  are  covered  with  flowers  from  top 
to  bottom,  which  taper  regularly,  and  form  a  beautiful 
kind  of  pyramid,  the  base  or  pedestal  of  which  is  the 
fine  spreading  leaves  of  the  plant.  As  this  is  esteemed 
in  northern  comitries  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  the  vegetable  tribe,  we  were  happy  at  seeing  it  in 
so  great  perfection — much  greater,  I  think,  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it  before. 

With  us,  I  think,  it  is  vulgarly  reckoned  (though  I 
lielieve  falsely),  that  they  only  flower  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years.  Here  I  was  informed,  that,  at  the  latest, 
they  always  blow  the  sixth  year,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  fifth. 

As  the  whole  substance  of  the  plant  is  carried  into 


the  stem  and  the  flowers,  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  as 
soon  as  the  blow  is  completed,  and  a  numerous  off- 
spring of  yoimg  plants  are  produced  round  the  root  of 
the  old  one :  these  are  slipped  off  and  formed  into  new 
plantations,  either  for  hedges  or  for  avenues  to  their 
country  houses. 

The  city  of  Agrigentum,  now  called  Girgenti,  is 
irregular  and  ugly,  though  from  a  few  miles  distance 
at  sea  it  makes  a  noble  appearance,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Genoa.  As  it  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
the  houses  do  not  hide  one  another,  but  every  part  of 
the  city  is  seen. 

On  our  arrival  we  foimd  a  great  falling  off"  indeed ; 
the  houses  are  mean,  the  streets  dirty,  crooked,  and 
narrow.  It  still  contains  near  twenty  thousand  people ; 
a  sad  reduction  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  when  it 
was  said  to  consist  of  no  less  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand,* being  the  next  city  to  Syracuse  for  numbers. 

The  Canonico  Spoto,  from  Mr  Hamilton's  letter,  and 
from  our  former  acquaintance  with  him  at  N^aples, 
gave  us  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception.  He  insisted 
on  our  being  his  guests ;  and  we  are  now  in  his  house, 
comfortably  lodged  and  elegantly  entertained,  which, 
after  our  crowded  little  apartment  in  the  sparonaro, 
is  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  change.  Farewell.  I 
shall  write  you  again  soon.     Ever  yours. 


REMAINS  OF  AGRIGENTUM. 

Agrigentum,  June  12. 
We  are  just  now  retxrmed  from  examming  the  anti- 
quities of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps, 
of  any  in  Sicily. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  lie  about  a  short  mile 
from  the  modern  one.  These,  like  the  ruins  of  Syra- 
cuse, are  mostly  converted  into  corn  fields,  vineyards, 
and  orchards ;  but  the  remains  of  the  temples  here  are 
much  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  Syracuse.  Four 
of  these  have  stood  pretty  much  in  a  right  line,  near 
the  south  wall  of  the  city.  The  first  they  call  the 
temple  of  Venus,  almost  one-half  of  which  still  remains. 
The  second  is  that  of  Concord :  it  may  be  considered 
as  entire,  not  one  colimm  having  as  yet  fallen.  It  is 
precisely  of  the  same  dimensions  and  same  architec- 
tm-e  as  that  of  Venus,  which  had  probably  served  as 
the  model  for  it.  By  the  following  inscription,  fomid 
on  a  large  piece  of  marble,  it  appears  to  have  been 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Lilibitani,  probably  after 
having  been  defeated  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum : — 

CONCORDIvE  AGRIfiBNTINORUM  SACRUM, 

RKSPUBLICA  I/ILIBITANORUM, 

BEDICANTIBUS  M.  ATTERIO  CANDIDO  PROCOS. 

J5T  li.  CORNELIO  MARCELLO. 

Q.  P.  R.  P.  R.  t 

These  temples  are  supported  by  thirteen  large  fluted 
Doric  columns  on  each  side,  and  six  at  each  end.  All 
their  bases,  capitals,  entablatures,  &c.,  stiU  remain 
entire ;  and  as  the  architecture  is  perfectly  simple, 
without  any  thing  affected  or  studied,  the  whole  strikes 
the  eye  at  once,  and  pleases  very  much.  The  columns 
are,  indeed,  shorter  than  the  common  Doric  propor- 
tions, and  they  certainly  are  not  so  elegant  as  some  of 
the  ancient  temples  near  Rome  and  in  other  places  in 
Italy. 

The  third  temple  is  that  of  Hercules,  altogether  in 
ruins,  but  appears  to  have  been  of  a  much  greater  size 
than  the  former  two.  We  measured  some  of  the 
broken  columns,  near  seven  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
here  that  the  famous  statue  of  Hercules  stood,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Cicero,  which  the  people  of  Agrigentum 

*  [AVe  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr  Brydone  shoiUd  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake.  Diodorus  says  that  the  city,  in  its  best 
days,  contained  120,000  persons.] 

t  [The  republic  of  the  Lilibitani  consecrate  this  edifice  to  the 
concord  of  the  Agrigentines,  the  dedicators  being  M.  Atterius 
Candidus  the  proconsul,  and  L.  Cornelius  Marcellus.] 
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defended  with  such  bravery  against  Verres,  who  at- 
tempted to  seize  it.  You  will  find  the  whole  story  m 
his  pleadings  against  that  infamous  praetor. 

There  was  likewise  in  this  temple  a  famous  picture 
by  Zeuxis.  Hercules  was  represented  in  his  cradle 
killing  the  two  serpents ;  Alcmena  and  Amphitrion 
having  just  entered  the  apartment,  were  painted  with 
every  mark  of  terror  and  astonishment.  Pliny  says 
the  painter  looked  upon  this  piece  as  invaluable,  and 
therefore  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  put  a  price 
upon  it,  but  gave  it  as  a  present  to  Agrigentum,  to  be 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  These  two  great 
masterpieces  have  been  lost.  We  thought  of  them 
with  regret  whilst  we  trod  on  these  venerable  ruins. 

Near  to  this  lie  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ol3Tnpus,  supposed  by  the  Sicihan  authors  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  the  heathenivorld.  It  is  now  called 
II  Tempio  de  Giganti,  or  the  Giant's  Temple,  as  the 
people  cannot  conceive  that  such  masses  of  rock  could 
ever  be  put  together  by  the  hands  of  ordinary  men. 
The  fragments  of  columns  are  indeed^  enormous,  and 
give  us  a  vast  idea  of  this  fabric.  It  is  said  to  have 
stood  till  the  year  1100,  but  is  now  a  perfect  ruin. 
Our  Cicerones  assured  us  it  was  exactly  the  same  di- 
mensions with  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome;  but  in 
this  they  are  egregiously  mistaken,  St  Peter's  being 
much  greater  than  any  thing  that  ever  the  heathen 
world  produced. 

There  are  the  remains  of  many  more  temples,  and 
other  great  works,  but  these,  I  think,  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  They  show  you  that  of  Vulcan,  of  Pro- 
serpine, of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  of  Juno.  This,  too,  was  enriched  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  pictures  of  antiquity,  which  is  celebrated 
by  many  of  the  ancient  writers.  Zeuxis  was  deter- 
mined to  excel  every  thing  that  had  gone  before  him, 
and  to  form  a  model  of  human  perfection.  To  this  end 
he  prevailed  on  all  the  finest  women  of  Agrigentum, 
who  were  even  ambitious  of  the  honour,  to  appear  naked 
before  him.  Of  these  he  chose  five  for  his  models,  and 
moulding  all  the  perfections  of  these  beauties  into  one, 
he  composed  the  picture  of  the  goddess.  This  was 
ever  looked  upon  as  his  masterpiece,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately burnt  when  the  Carthaginians  took  Agrigen- 
tum. Many  of  the  citizens  retired  into  this  temple  as 
to  a  place  of  safety,  but  as  soon  as  they  found  the 
gates  attacked  by  the  enemy,  they  agreed  to  set  fire 
to  it,  and  chose  rather  to  perish  in  the  flames  than 
submit  to  the  power  of  the  conquerors.  However, 
neither  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  nor  the  loss  of 
their  lives,  has  been  so  much  regretted  by  posterity  as 
the  loss  of  this  picture. 

The  temple  of  ^sculapius,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
stiU  to  be  seen,  was  not  less  celebrated  for  a  statue  of 
Apollo.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  same  time  that  the  temple  of  Juno  was  burnt 
It  was  carried  off  by  the  conquerors,  and  continued 
the  greatest  ornament  of  Carthage  for  many  years, 
and  was  at  last  restored  by  Scipio  at  the  final  destruc 
tion  of  that  city.  Some  of  the  Sicilians  allege,  I 
believe  without  any  ground,  that  it  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Rome,  and  still  remains  there,  the  wonder 
of  all  ages,  known  to  the  whole  world  vmder  the  name 
of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  and  allowed  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  human  art. 

I  should  be  very  tedious  were  I  to  give  you  a  minute 
description  of  every  piece  of  antiquity.  Indeed,  little 
or  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the  greater  part  of 
them.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  are  mostly  cut 
out  of  the  rock ;  the  catacombs  and  sepulchres  are  all 
very  great ;  one  of  these  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
because  it  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  opposite 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  even  in  his  time.  It  remains  almost  entire, 
and  answers  the  description  he  gives  of  it ;  the  in- 
scriptions are  so  defaced  that  Ave  could  make  nothing 
of  them. 
This  is  the  monument  of  Tero,  King  of  Agrigentum, 


one  of  the  first  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants.  The  great  an- 
tiquity of  it  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  Tero  is 
not  only  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  Polybius,  and  the 
later  of  the  ancient  historians,  but  hkewise  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Pindar,  who  dedicates  two  of  his  Olympic 
Odes  to  him ;  so  that  this  monument  must  be  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old.  It  is  a  kind  of  pyramid,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  durable  forms. 

All  these  mighty  ruins  of  Agrigentum,  and  the 
whole  mountain  on  which  it  stands,  are  composed  of  a 
concretion  of  sea-shells  run  together,  and  cemented  by 
a  kind  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  now  become  as  hard,  and 
perhaps  more  durable  than  even  marble  itself.  This 
stone  is  white  before  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
in  the  temples  and  other  ruins,  it  is  become  of  a  dark 
brown.  I  shall  bring  home  some  pieces  of  it  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious.  I  found  these  shells  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  least  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
are  of  the  conunonest  kinds,  cockles,  mussels,  oysters, 
&c. 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare ; 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 
By  what  means  they  have  been  Hfted  up  to  this  vast 
height,  and  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  substance 
of  the  rock,  I  leave  to  you  and  your  philosophical 
friends  to  determine.  This  old  battered  globe  of  ours 
has  probably  suflered  many  convulsions  not  recorded 
in  any  history.  You  have  heard  of  the  vast  stratum 
of  bones  lately  discovered  in  Istria  and  Ossero ;  part 
of  it  runs  below  rocks  of  marble,  upwards  of  forty  feet 
in  thickness,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tam  its  extent ;  something  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
found  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  lately,  I  am  told,  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Now, 
the  Deluge  recorded  in  scripture  will  hardly  account 
for  all  the  appearances  of  this  sort  to  be  met  with, 
almost  in  every  country  in  the  world.  But  I  am  in- 
terrupted by  visiters,  which  is  a  lucky  circumstance 
both  for  you  and  me,  for  I  was  just  going  to  be  very 
philosophical,  and  consequently  very  dull.*    Adieu. 


ANCIENT  GREATNESS  OF  AGRIGENTUM. 

Agrigentum,  June  13. 
TffE  interruption  in  my  last  was  a  deputation  from 
the  bishop,  to  invite  us  to  a  great  dinner  to-morrow  at 
the  port,  so  that  we  shall  know  whether  this  place 
stiU  deserves  the  character  of  luxury  it  always  held 
among  the  ancients :  we  have  great  reason  to  think, 
from  the  politeness  and  attention  we  have  met  with, 
that  it  has  never  lost  its  ancient  hospitality,  for  which 
it  was  hkewise  so  much  celebrated. 

Plato,  when  he  visited  Sicily,  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  luxury  of  Agrigentum,  both  in  their  houses 
and  their  tables,  that  a  saying  of  his  is  still  recorded, 
that  they  built  as  if  they  were  never  to  die,  and  ate 
as  if  they  had  not  an  hour  to  hve.  It  is  preserved  by 
^Elian,  and  is  just  now  before  me. 

He  tells  a  story  by  way  of  illustration,  which 
shows  a  much  greater  conformity  of  manners  than 
one  could  have  expected,  betwixt  the  young  nobility 
among  the  ancients  and  our  own  at  this  day.  He 
says,  that  after  a  great  feast,  where  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  of  the  first  fashion,  they  got 
all  so  much  intoxicated,  that  from  their  reehng  and 
tumblmg  upon  one  another,  they  imagined  they  were 
at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  began  to  think  themselves  in 

*  [The  interruption  cannot  be  considered  as  any  great  misfor- 
tune, as  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  question  in  the 
days  of  Mr  Brydone  was  not  such  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  pur- 
sue the  speculation  with  any  profit  to  a  modem  reader.  Modem 
geology  has  shown  that  the  formation  of  rocks  of  the  kind  de. 
scribed,  and  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  were  events 
long  antecedent  to  the  Deluge  of  scripture,  and  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  it.] 
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the  most  imminent  danger ;  at  last  they  agreed,  that 
the  only  way  to  save  their  lives  was  to  lighten  the 
ship,  and  -with  one  accord  began  to  throw  the  rich 
furniture  out  of  the  windows,  to  the  great  edification 
of  the  mob  below,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  had  en- 
tirely cleared  the  house  of  it,  which,  from  this  exploit, 
was  ever  after  denominated  the  triremes,  or  the  ship. 
He  says  it  was  one  of  the  principal  palaces  of  the  city, 
and  retained  this  name  for  ever  after.  In  Dublin,  I 
have  been  told,  there  are  more  than  one  triremes ;  and 
that  this  frolic,  which  they  call  throwing  the  house 
out  of  the  window,  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

At  the  same  time  that  Agrigentum  is  abused  by  the 
ancient  authors  for  its  drunkenness,  it  is  as  much 
celebrated  for  its  hospitaUty;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  this  virtue  and  this  vice  have  ever  had 
a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness  for  each  other,  and  have 
generally  gone  hand  in  hand,  both  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times.  The  Swiss,  the  Scots,  and  the  Irish, 
who  are  at  present  the  most  drunken  people  in  Europe, 
are  likewise,  in  aU  probability,  the  most  hospitable ; 
whereas,  in  the  very  sober  countries,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  hospitality  is  a  virtue  very  little  known,  or 
indeed  any  other  virtue  except  sobriety,  which  has 
been  produced  probably  a  good  deal  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  governments,  and  their  dread  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  for  where  every  person  is  in  fear  lest  his  real 
sentiments  should  appear,  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  unlock  his  heart ;  but  in  countries  where  there  are 
neither  civil  nor  ecclesiastical  tyrants  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  our  thoughts,  people  are  imder  no  apprehen- 
sion lest  they  should  be  known. 

However,  these  are  not  the  only  reasons.  The 
moral  virtues  and  vices  may  sometimes  depend  on 
natural  causes.  The  very  elevated  situation  of  this 
city,  where  the  air  is  exceedingly  thin  and  cold,  has 
perhaps  been  one  reason  why  its  inhabitants  are 
fonder  of  wine  than  their  neighbours  in  the  valleys. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  nations  I  have 
mentioned,  the  greater  part  of  their  countries  lying 
amongst  hills  and  mountains,  where  the  climate  ren- 
ders strong  liquors  more  necessary,  or  at  least  less 
pernicious,  than  in  low  places.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  practice,  probably  begim  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  is  so  keen,  has  by  degrees  crept 
down  into  the  valleys,  and  has  at  last  become  almost 
epidemical  in  those  countries. 

Fazzello,  after  railing  at  Agrigentum  for  its  drunken- 
ness, adds,  that  there  was  no  to\vn  in  the  island  so 
celebrated  for  its  hospitahty.  He  says  that  many 
of  the  nobles  had  servants  placed  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  to  invite  all  strangers  to  their  houses.  It  is  in 
reference  to  this  probably,  that  Empedocles  says,  that 
even  the  gates  of  the  city  proclaimed  a  welcome  to  every 
stranger.  From  our  experience  we  are  well  entitled  to 
say,  that  the  people  of  Agrigentum  still  retain  this 
antiquated  virtue,  so  little  known  in  polite  countries. 
To-morrow  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing whether  it  is  still  accompanied  by  its  sister  vice. 

The  accoimts  that  the  old  authors  give  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Agrigentum  are  amazing,  though,  indeed, 
there  are  none  of  them  that  proclaim  it  in  stronger 
terms  than  the  monuments  that  still  remain.  Diodo- 
rus  says,  that  the  great  vessels  for  holding  water  were 
commonly  of  silver,  and  the  litters  and  carriages  for 
the  most  part  were  of  ivory  richly  adorned.  He  men- 
tions a  pond  made  at  an  immense  expense,  full  of  fish 
and  of  water-fowl,  that  in  his  time  was  the  great  re- 
sort of  the  inhabitants  on  their  festivals ;  but  he  says, 
that  even  then  (in  the  age  of  Augustus)  it  was  going 
to  ruin,  requiring  too  great  an  expense  to  keep  it  up. 
There  is  not  now  the  smallest  vestige  of  it ;  but  there 
is  still  to  be  seen  a  cm-ious  spring  of  water  that  throws 
up  a  kind  of  oU  on  its  surface,  which  is  made  use  of 
by  the  poor  people  in  many  diseases.  This  is  supposed 
to  mark  out  the  place  of  the  celebrated  pond,  which 
is  recorded  by  PUny  and  Solinus  to  have  abounded 
with  this  oil. 


Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  riches  of  Agrigentum, 
mentions  one  of  its  citizens  returning  victorious  from 
the  Olympic  games,  and  entering  his  city  attended  by 
three  hundred  chariots,  each  drawn  by  four  white 
horses  richly  caparisoned ;  and  gives  many  other  in- 
stances of  their  vast  profusion  and  luxury. 

Those  horses,  according  to  that  author,  were 
esteemed  aU  over  Greece  for  their  beauty  and  swift- 
ness, and  their  race  is  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
ancient  writers. 

Arduus  inde  Agragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Moenia,  magnanimum  quondam  generator  equorum, 
[Then  Agragas,  with  lofty  summits  crown'd, 
Long  for  the  race  of  warlike  steeds  renown 'd,] 

says  Virgil  in  the  third  JEneid ;  and  Pliny  acquaints 
us,  that  those  which  had  been  often  victorious  at  the 
games  were  not  only  honoured  with  burial  rites,  but 
had  magnificent  monuments  erected  to  eternise  their 
memory.  This  Timaeus  confirms :  he  tells  us,  that  he 
saw  at  Agrigentum  several  pyramids  built  as  sepul- 
chral monuments  to  celebrated  horses :  he  adds,  that 
when  those  animals  became  old  and  unfit  for  service, 
they  were  always  taken  care  of,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  ease  and  plenty.  I  could 
wish  that  our  countrymen  would  imitate  the  gratitude 
and  humanity  of  the  Sicilians  in  this  article,  at  least 
the  latter  part  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  our  nation 
can  so  justly  be  taxed  with  cruelty  or  ingratitude  in 
any  other  article  as  in  their  treatment  of  horses,  the 
animal  that  of  all  others  is  the  most  entitled  to  our 
care.  How  piteous  a  thing  it  is,  on  many  of  your 
great  roads,  to  see  the  finest  old  hunters,  that  were 
once  the  glory  of  the  chase,  condemned,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  to  the  tyranny  of  the  most  cruel  oppressors,  in 
whose  hands  they  suffer  the  most  extreme  misery,  till 
they  at  last  sink  under  the  task  that  is  assigned  them. 
I  am  called  away  to  see  some  more  antiques,  but  shall 
finish  this  letter  to-night,  as  the  post  goes  off  for  Italy 
to-morrow  morning. 

I3th,  afternoon. — We  have  seen  a  great  many  old 
walls  and  vaults  that  Mttle  or  nothing  can  be  made 
of.  They  give  them  names,  and  pretend  to  tell  you 
what  they  were,  but  as  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  things  now,  it  would  be  no  less  idle  to  trouble 
you  with  their  nonsense  than  to  believe  it.  We  have 
indeed  seen  one  thing  that  has  amply  repaid  us  for  the 
trouble  we  have  taken.  It  is  the  representation  of  a 
boar-hunt,  in  alto  relievo,  on  white  marble ;  and  is 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  met  with  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  four  different 
parts,  which  form  the  liistory  of  this  remarkable  chase 
and  its  consequences. 

The  first  is  the  preparation  for  the  hunt.  There 
are  twelve  himters,  with  each  his  lance,  and  a  short 
hanger  under  his  left  arm  of  a  very  singular  form. 
The  dogs  resemble  those  we  call  lurchers.  The 
horses  are  done  with  great  fire  and  spirit,  and  are 
perhaps  a  better  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  race, 
than  even  the  testimony  of  their  authors ;  for  the 
artist  that  formed  these  must  certainly  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  very  fine  horses. 

The  second  piece  represents  the  chase ;  the  third 
the  death  of  the  king,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  and 
the  fourth  the  despair  of  the  queen  and  her  attendants 
on  receiving  the  news.  She  is  represented  as  falling 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  supported  by  her  women,  who 
are  all  in  tears. 

It  is  executed  in  the  most  masterly  style,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  great  church,  which  is  noted  through 
aU  Sicily  for  a  remarkable  echo — sometliing  in  the 
manner  of  our  whispering  gallery  at  St  Paul's,  though 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  If  one  person  stands 
at  the  west  gate,  and  another  places  himself  on  the 
coriiice,  at  the  most  distant  point  of  the  church,  exactly 
behind  the  great  altar,  they  can  hold  a  conversation  ia 
very  low  whispers. 
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For  many  years  this  singularity  was  little  known ; 
and  several  of  the  confessing  chaks  being  placed  near 
the  great  altar,  the  wags  who  were  in  the  secret  used 
to  take  their  station  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  and 
hy  this  means  heard  distinctly  every  word  that  passed 
betwixt  the  confessor  and  his  penitent ;  of  which,  you 
may  believe,  they  did  not  fail  to  make  their  own  use 
when  occasion  offered.  The  most  secret  intrigues  were 
discovered,  and  every  woman  in  Agrigentmn  changed 
either  her  gallant  or  her  confessor.  Yet  still  it  was 
the  same.  At  last,  however,  the  cause  was  foimd  out, 
the  chairs  were  removed,  and  other  precautions  were 
taken,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  these  sacred  myste- 
ries, and  a  mutual  amnesty  passed  amongst  all  the 
offended  parties. 

Agrigentum,  like  Syracuse,  was  long  subject  to  the 
yoke  of  tyrants.  FazzeUo  gives  some  account  of  their 
cruelty,  but  I  have  no  intention  of  repeating  it ;  one 
story,  however,  pleased  me ;  it  is  a  well-known  one, 
but  as  it  is  short  you  shall  have  it. 

PeriUo,  a  goldsmith,  by  way  of  paying  coiirt  to 
Phalaris  the  tyrant,  made  him  a  present  of  a  brazen 
bull,  of  admirable  workmanship,  hollow  within,  and 
so  contrived  that  the  voice  of  a  person  shut  up  in  it 
sounded  exactly  like  tho  bellowing  of  a  real  bull.  The 
artist  pointed  out  to  the  tyrant  wliat  an  admirable 
effect  this  must  produce,  were  he  only  to  slmt  up  a 
few  criminals  in  it  and  make  a  fire  under  them. 

Phalaris,  struck  with  so  horrid  an  idea,  and  perhaps 
curious  to  try  tlie  experiment,  told  tlie  goldsmith  that 
lie  himself  was  the  only  person  worthy  of  animating 
his  buU;  that  he  must  have  studied  the  note  that 
made  it  roar  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  the 
honour  of  his  invention.  Upon  which  he  ordered  the 
goldsmitli  to  be  shut  up,  and  made  a  great  fire  around 
the  bull,  Avhich  immediately  began  to  roar,  to  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  all  Agrigentum.  Cicero 
says,  j:his  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage  at  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum,  and  was  restored  again  by  Scipio  after 
the  destruction  of  that  city. 

Pazzello  adds  another  story,  which  is  still  more  to 
the  honour  of  Phalaris.  Two  friends,  Melanippus  and 
Cariton,  had  conspired  his  deatli.  Cariton,  in  hopes 
of  saving  his  friend  from  the  danger  of  the  enterprise, 
determined  to  execute  it  alone.  However,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  poniard  the  tyrant,  he  was  seized  by  the 
guards,  and  immediately  put  to  the  torture  to  make 
him  confess  his  accomplice:  this  he  bore  witli  the 
utmost  fortitude,  refusing  to  make  the  discovery ;  tiU 
Melanippus,  informed  of  the  situation  of  his  friend, 
ran  to  the  tyrant,  assuring  him  that  he  alone  was  the 
guilty  person,  that  it  was  entirely  by  his  instigation 
that  Cariton  had  acted  ;  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
put  on  the  rack  in  the  place  of  his  friend.  Phalaris, 
struck  with  such  heroism,  pardoned  thStn  both. 

Notwithstanding  this  generous  action,  he  was  in 
many  respects  a  barbarous  tyrant.  FazzeUo  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  death,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  this  letter,  for  I  am  monstrously  tired,  and 
I  dare  say  so  are  you.  Zeno,  the  philosopher,  came 
to  Agrigentum,  and  being  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  tyrant,  advised  him,  for  his  own  comfort  as  well 
as  that  of  his  subjects,  to  resign  his  power  and  to  lead 
a  private  life.  Phalaris  did  not  reUsh  these  pliiloso- 
phical  sentiments,  and,  suspecting  Zeno  to  be  in  a 
conspiracy  with  some  of  his  subjects,  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  the  torture  in  presence  of  the  citizens  of 
Agrigentum. 

Zeno  immediately  began  to  reproach  them  with 
cowardice  and  pusillanimity  in  submitting  tamely  to 
the  yoke  of  so  wortliless  a  tyrant,  and  in  a  short  time 
raised  sucli  a  flame,  tliat  they  defeated  the  guards  and 
stoned  Phalaris  to  death.  I  dare  say  you  are  glad 
they  did  it  so  quickly.  Well,  I  shall  not  write  such 
long  letters  for  the  future :  for,  I  assure  you,  it  is  at 
least  as  troublesome  to  the  writer  as  the  reader.  Adieu. 
We  shall  sail  to-morrow  or  next  morning  for  Trapani, 


from  whence  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me.  We 
are  now  going  out  to  examine  more  antique  walls,  but 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  them.    Farewell. 


SICILIAN  EPICURES.— JOURNEY  TO  PALERMO.- 
SPANISH  TYRANNY. 

June  16. 
When  I  have  notliing  else  to  do,  I  generally  take  up 
the  pen.  We  are  now  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
about  half  way  betwixt  Agrigentum  and  Palermo. 
Our  sea  expedition  by  Trapani  has  failed,  and  we  are 
determined  to  put  no  more  confidence  in  that  element, 
liappy  beyond  measure  to  find  ourselves  at  a  distance 
from  it,  though  in  the  most  wretched  of  villages.  We 
have  travelled  all  night  on  mules,  and  arrived  here 
about  ten  o'clock,  overcome  with  sleep  and  fatigue. 
We  have  just  had  an  excellent  dish  of  tea,  which 
never  fails  to  cure  me  of  both,  and  I  am  now  as  fresh 
as  when  we  set  out.  It  has  not  had  the  same  effect 
on  my  companions;  they  have  thrown  themselves 
down  on  a  vile  straw  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  hovel, 
and  in  spite  of  a  parcel  of  starved  chickens,  that  are 
fluttering  about  and  picking  the  straAvs  all  roimd  them, 
they  are  already  fast  asleep. 

I  shall  seize  that  time  to  recapitulate  what  has  hap- 
pened since  my  last. 

The  day  after  I  wrote  you,  we  made  some  little 
excursions  romid  Agrigentum.  The  coimtry  is  de- 
lightful, producing  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  the  fields  are  at  the  same  time  covered 
with  a  variety  of  the  finest  friiits,  oranges,  lemons, 
pomegranates,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  &c.  Tliese 
afforded  us  almost  as  agreeable  an  entertainment  as 
the  consideration  of  the  ruins  from  whence  they 
spring. 

We  dined  with  the  bishop,  according  to  agreement, 
and  rose  from  table  convinced  that  the  ancient  Agri- 
gentini  could  not  possibly  miderstand  the  true  luxury 
of  eating  better  than  their  descendants,  to  whom  they 
have  transmitted  a  very  competent  portion  both  of 
their  social  virtues  and  vices.  I  beg  their  pardon  for 
calling  them  vices,  I  wish  I  had  a  softer  name  for  it ; 
it  looks  like  ingratitude  for  their  hospitality,  for  which 
we  owe  them  so  much. 

We  were  just  thirty  at  table,  but,  upon  my  word,  I 
do  not  think  we  had  less  than  a  hundred  dislies  of 
meat.  These  were  dressed  with  the  richest  and  most 
delicate  sauces,  and  convinced  us  that  the  old  Roman 
proverb  of  "  Sicvlus  coquus,  et  Sic.ula  mensa"  [a  Sici- 
lian cook,  and  a  Sicilian  table]  was  not  more  appli- 
cable in  their  time  than  it  is  at  present.  Nothing  was 
wanting  that  could  be  invented  to  stimulate  and  to 
flatter  the  palate,  and  to  create  a  false  appetite  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  it.  Some  of  the  very  dishes  so  much 
relished  by  the  Roman  epicures  made  a  part  of  the 
feast,  particularly  the  morene,  which  is  so  often  men- 
tioned by  their  authors.  It  is  a  species  of  eel,  found 
only  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  from 
hence  to  several  of  tlie  courts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  so 
fat  and  luscious  as  other  eels,  so  that  you  can  eat  a 
good  deal  more  of  it ;  its  flesh  is  as  white  as  snow, 
and  is  indeed  a  very  great  delicacy.  But  a  modern 
refinement  in  luxury  has,  I  think,  still  produced  a 
greater:  by  a  particular  kind  of  management  they 
make  the  livers  of  their  fowls  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  high  and  rich  flavour. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  incomparable  disli ;  but  the  means 
of  procuring  it  is  so  cruel,  that  I  will  not  even  trust 
it  with  you.  Perhaps,  without  any  bad  intention,  you 
might  mention  it  to  some  of  your  friends,  they  to 
others,  till  at  last  it  might  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  would  be  glad  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
the  whole  race  of  poultry  might  ever  have  reason  to 
curse  me ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  occasions  a  pain- 
ful and  Imgoring  death  to  the  poor  animal;  that  I 
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know  is  enough  to  make  you  wish  never  to  taste  of  it, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  upon  others. 

The  Sicihans  ate  of  every  thing,  and  attempted  to 
make  us  do  the  same.  The  company  Avas  remarkably 
merry,  and  did  by  no  means  behe  their  ancient  cha- 
racter, for  most  of  tliem  were  more  than  lialf-seas 
over  long  before  we  rose  from  table ;  and  I  was  some- 
what apprehensive  of  a  second  edition  of  the  triremes 
scene,  as  they  were  beginning  to  reel  exceedingly.  By 
the  bye,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  phrase  of  half-seas 
over  may  have  taken  its  origin  from  some  such  story. 
They  begged  us  to  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  a  liquor 
they  had  often  heard  of,  but  had  never  seen.  The 
materials  were  immediately  found,  and  we  succeeded 
so  well,  that  they  preferred  it  to  aU  the  wines  on  the 
table,  of  which  they  had  a  great  variety.  "We  were 
obliged  to  replenish  the  bowl  so  often,  that  I  really 
expected  to  see  most  of  them  under  the  table.  They 
called  it  Pontio,  and  spoke  loudly  in  its  praise,  declar- 
ing that  Pontio  (alluding  to  Pontius  Pilate)  was  a 
much  better  feUow  than  they  had  ever  taken  him  for. 
However,  after  dinner,  one  of  them,  a  reverend  canon, 
grew  excessively  sick,  and  while  he  was  throwing  up, 
he  turned  to  me  with  a  rueful  countenance,  and  shak- 
ing liis  head,  he  groaned  out,  "  Ah,  signor  capitano, 
sapeva  sempre  che  Pontio  era  un  grande  traditore" — 
[I  always  knew  that  Pontius  was  a  great  traitor.] 
Another  of  them,  overhearuig  him,  exclaimed,  "  ^s- 
pettatevi,  signor  canonico.  Niente  al pregiudizio  di  Signor 
Pontio,  vi  prego.  Pecordate,  che  Pontio  v'ha  fatto  un 
canonico,  et  Pontio  ha  fatto  sua  eccellenza  uno  vescovo. 
JVon  scordatevi  mat  di  vostri  amici" — [Not  so  fast,  my 
good  canon.  Nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  Signor  Pon- 
tius, if  you  please.  Remember,  Pontius  made  you  a 
canon,  and  Pontius  also  made  his  excellency  a  bishop. 
Never  forget  your  friends.] 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  these  reverend  fathers 
of  the  church  ? — their  merit,  you  wUl  easily  perceive, 
does  not  consist  in  fasting  and  prayer.  Their  creed, 
they  say,  they  have  a  good  deal  modernised,  and  it  is 
much  simpler  than  that  of  Athanasius.  One  of  them 
told  me,  that  if  we  would  but  stay  with  them  for  some 
little  time,  we  should  soon  be  convinced  that  they 
were  the  happiest  fellows  on  earth.  "  We  have  ex- 
ploded," said  he,  "  from  our  system  every  thing  that 
is  dismal  or  melancholy,  and  are  persuaded  that,  of 
all  the  roads  in  the  universe,  the  road  to  heaven  must 
be  the  pleasantest  and  least  gloomy  ;  if  it  be  not  so," 
added  he,  "  God  have  mercy  upon  us,  for  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  never  get  there."  I  told  him  I  could  not 
flatter  liim — "that  if  laughing  was  really  a  sin,  as 
some  people  taught,  they  were  certainly  the  greatest 
of  all  sinners."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  at  least 
endeavour  to  be  happy  here,  and  that,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  happiness  hereafter. 
Abstinence  from  all  innocent  and  lawful  pleasures  we 
reckon  one  of  the  greatest  sins,  and  guard  against  it 
with  the  utmost  care ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  a  sin 
that  none  of  us  here  will  ever  be  damned  for."  He 
concluded  by  repeating  two  lines,  which  he  told  me 
was  their  favourite  maxim,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Mr  Pope — 

For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives ; 
To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  met  with  this 
libertine  spirit  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
There  is  so  much  nonsense  and  miunmery  in  their 
worship,  that  they  are  afraid  lest  strangers  should 
believe  they  are  serious,  and  perhaps  too  often  fly  to 
the  opposite  extreme. 

We  were,  however,  much  pleased  with  the  bishop ; 
he  is  greatly  and  deservedly  respected,  yet  his  pre- 
sence did  no-wise  diminish,  but  rather  increased  the 
jollity  of  the  company.  He  entered  into  every  joke, 
joined  in  the  repartee,  at  which  he  is  a  great  profi- 
cient, and  entirely  laid  aside  his  episcopal  dignity, 
which,  however,  I  am  told,  he  knows  very  well  how 


to  assume  when  it  is  necessary.  He  placed  us  next  to 
himself,  and  behaved,  indeed,  in  every  respect  with  tlie 
greatest  ease  and  pohteness.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  island,  and  is  brother  to  the  Prince 

of .    I  had  his  whole  pedigree  pat,  but  now  I  have 

lost  it ;  no  matter,  he  is  an  honest,  pleasant  little  fel- 
low, and  that  is  of  much  more  consequence.  He  is 
not  yet  forty ;  and  so  high  a  promotion,  in  so  early  a 
period  of  life,  is  reckoned  very  extraordinary,  this 
being  the  richest  bishopric  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  a 
good  scholar,  and  very  deeply  read,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  learning,  and  his  genius  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  his  erudition.  The  similarity  of  character 
and  circumstances  struck  me  so  strongly,  that  I  could 
scarce  help  thinking  I  had  got  beside  our  worthy  and 

respectable  friend  the  Bishop  of  D ^y,*  which,  I 

assure  you,  stiU  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  I  had 
in  his  company.     I  told  the  bishop  of  this,  adding, 

that  he  was  brother  to  Lord  B 1 ;  he  seemed  much 

pleased,  and  said,  he  had  often  heard  of  the  family, 

both  when  Lord  B 1  was  ambassador  in  Spain,  and 

his  other  brother  commander  in  the  Mediterranean.! 

We  foimd  in  this  company  a  number  of  freemasons, 
who  were  delighted  beyond  measure  when  they  dis- 
covered that  we  were  their  brethren.  They  pressed 
us  to  spend  a  few  more  days  amongst  them,  and  offered 
us  letters  to  Palermo,  and  every  other  town  we  should 
think  of  visiting ;  but  the  heats  are  increasing  so  vio- 
lently, that  we  were  afraid  of  prolonging  our  expedi- 
tion, lest  we  should  be  caught  by  the  sirocco  winds, 
supposed  to  blow  from  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  dangerous  consequences 
to  those  that  travel  over  Sicily. 

But  I  find  I  have  omitted  several  circumstances  of 
our  dinner.  I  should  have  told  you,  that  it  was  an 
annual  feast  given  by  the  nobility  of  Agrigentum  to 
the  bishop.  It  was  served  in  an  immense  granary, 
half  full  of  wheat,  on  the  sea-shore,  chosen  on  purpose 
to  avoid  the  heat.  The  whole  Avas  on  plate  ;  and  what 
appeared  singular  to  us,  but  I  believe  is  a  much  better 
method  than  ours,  great  part  of  the  fruit  was  served 
up  with  the  second  course,  the  first  dish  of  which  that  ' 
went  round  was  strawberries.  The  Sicilians  were  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  see  us  eat  them  with  cream  and 
sugar,  yet  upon  trial  they  did  not  at  aU  disUke  the 
composition. 

The  dessert  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
and  a  stiU  greater  of  ices  ;  these  were  so  disguised  in 
the  shape  of  peaches,  figs,  oranges,  nuts,  &c.,  that  a 
^person  unaccustomed  to  ices  might  very  easily  have 
been  taken  in,  as  an  honest  sea-officer  was  lately  at 
the  house  of  a  certain  minister  of  your  acquaintance, 
not  less  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  table 
than  the  exact  formality  and  subordination  to  be  ob- 
served at  it.  After  the  second  course  was  removed, 
and  the  ices,  in  the  shape  of  various  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats, advanced  by  way  of  rearguard,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants carried  the  figure  of  a  fine  large  peach  to  the 
captain,  who,  unacquainted  with  deceit  of  any  kind, 
never  doubted  that  it  was  a  real  one,  and  cutting  it 
through  the  middle,  in  a  moment  had  one  large  half 
of  it  in  his  mouth.  At  first  he  only  looked  grave,  and 
blew  up  his  cheeks  to  give  it  more  room ;  but  the 
violence  of  the  cold  soon  getting  the  better  of  his 
patience,  he  began  to  tumble  it  about  from  side  to 
side  in  his  mouth,  his  eyes  rushing  out  of  water,  till 

*  [Lord  Frederick  Hervey,  Bishop  of  Derry  from  1768  to  1803. 
He  succeeded  his  brotlier  as  Earl  of  Bristol  in  17790 

t  [George  William,  second  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  ambassador  at 
the  Spanish  court  when  the  famous  family  compact  was  entered 
into  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarclis,  on  which  event 
he  left  Madrid  without  taking  leave,  and  war  was  proclaimed 
against  Spain  a  month  afterwards.  Dying  in  1775,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  next  brother,  Augustus  Jolm,  the  naval  officer 
alUided  to  in  the  text ;  on  whose  death  in  1779,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  inherited  the  title.  AU  these  three  noblemen  were  sons  of 
the  gay  and  witty  Lord  Hervey,  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Pope 
and  the  prose  of  Walpolc] 
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at  last,  able  to  hold  no  longer,  he  spit  it  out  upon  his 
plate,  exclaiming  with  a  horrid  oath,  "  As  I  live,  a 
painted  snowball !"  and  wiping  away  his  tears  with 
his  napkin,  he  turned  in  a  rage  to  the  Italian  servant 
that  had  helped  him,  with  a  "  Confound  you,  you 
macaroni  rascal,  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  "     The 
fellow,  who   did  not  imderstand  a  word,  could  not 
forbear   smiling,  which   still  farther   convinced  the 
captain  that  it  was  a  trick ;  and  he  was  just  going  to 
throw  the  rest  of  the  snowball  in  his  face,  but  was 
prevented  by  one  of  the  company  ;  when  recovering 
from  his  passion,  and  thinking  the  object  unworthy 
of  it,  he  only  added  in  a  softer  tone,  "  Very  well, 
neighbour,  I  only  wish  I  had  you  on  board  ship  for 
half  an  hour — you  should  have  a  dozen  before  you 
could  say  Jack  Robinson,  for  all  your  painted  cheeks." 
I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  but  as  it  is  a  good 
laughable  story,  I  know  you  will  excuse  it.    About 
six  o'clock,  we  took  a  cordial  leave  of  our  joUy  friends 
at  Agrigentum,  and  embarked  on  board  our  sparonaro 
at  the  new  port.     I  should  have  told  you,  that  this 
harbour  has  lately  been  made  at  a  very  great  expense, 
this  city  having  always  been  one  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  island  for  the  exportation  of  grain.    The  bishop 
and  his  company  went  into  a  large  barge,  and  sailed 
round  the  harbour ;  we  saluted  them  as  we  went  out, 
they  returned  the  compliment,  and  we  took  a  second 
leave.     The  evening  was  fine,  and  we  coasted  along 
for  a  good  many  miles ;  we  passed  several  points  and 
little  promontories,  that  were  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  picturesque;  many  of  them  were  covered  with 
noble  large  aloes  in  full  blow.   In  one  place,  I  counted 
upwards  of  two  hundred  of  those  fine  majestic  plants 
all  in  flower — a  sight  which  I  imagined  Avas  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  world.    After  sunset — alas !  fain 
would  I  conceal  what  happened  after  sunset — ^but  life, 
you  know,  is  chequered  with  good  and  evU,  and  it 
would  have  been  great  presumption  to  receive  so  much 
of  the  one,  without  expecting  a  little  dash  of  the 
other  too.     Besides,  a  sea  expedition  is  nothing  with- 
out a  storm.     Our  journal  woxild  never  have  been 
readable  had  it  not  been  for  this.    WeU,  I  assure  you, 
we  had  it.     It  was  not  indeed  so  violent  as  the  great 
one  off  Louisburg,  or  perhaps  even  that  described  by 
Virgil,  the  reading  of  which  is  said  to  have  made 
people  sea-sick,  but  it  was  rather  too  much  for  oiu- 
little  bark.     I  was  going  to  teUyou,  that  after  sunset 
the  sky  began  to  overcast,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  atmosphere   appeared  fiery  and  threatening. 
We  attempted  to  get  into  some  creek,  but  coiild  find 
none.     The  wind  grew  loud,  and  we  found  it  was  in 
vain  to  proceed ;  but  as  the  night  was  dark  and  hazy, 
we  were  dubious  about  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
port  of  Agrigentum.     However,  this  was  all  we  had 
for  it,  as  there  were  none  other  within  many  miles. 
Accordingly,  we  tacked  about,  and  plying  both  oars 
and  sail,  with  great  care  not  to  come  amongst  the 
rocks  and  breakers,  in  about  two  hours  we  spied  the 
lighthouse,  by  which  we  directed  our  course,  and  got 
safely  into  port  betwixt  one  and  two  in  the  morning : 
we  lay  do^vn  on  our  mattress,  and  slept  somid  tiU  ten, 
when  finding  the  falsity  of  our  hypothesis,  that  there 
could  be  no  bad  weather  in  the  Mediterranean  at  this 
season,  we  unanimously  agreed  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  sparonaros,  and  sent  immediately  to  engage 
mules  to  carry  us  over  the  mountains  to  Palermo. 
The  storm  continued  with  violence  the  whole  day,  and 
made  us  often  thank  Heaven  we  had  got  safely  back. 
It  was  not  tUl  five  in  the  afternoon  that  we  had  mules, 
guides,  and  guards  provided  us,  when  we  set  off  pretty 
much  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  equipage, 
as  we  had  done  about  three  weeks  ago  from  Messina. 
Our  guards  attempted  to  fill  us  with  the  most  dread- 
ful apprehensions  of  this  road,  showing  us  every  mile 
where  such  a  one  was  robbed,  such  another  was  mur- 
dered, and  entertained  us  with  such  melancholy  ditties 
the  greater  part  of  the  way.     Indeed,  if  one-half  of 
their  gtories  be  true,  it  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous 


road  in  the  world ;  but  I  looked  upon  most  of  them  as 
fictions,  invented  only  to  increase  their  own  conse- 
quence and  to  procure  a  little  more  money.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  foundation  for  these  stories,  as  there 
are  numbers  of  gibbets  erected  on  the  road  in  terro- 
rem ;  and  every  little  baron  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  own  domain.  Our  bishop's  brother, 
whose  name  I  have  forgot,  seized  lately  four-and- 
twenty  of  those  desperate  banditti,  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance, where  several  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  nobility,  and  in  their  service,  they 
were  all  hanged.  However,  this  has  by  no  means 
rooted  them  out.  Our  guards,  in  the  suspicious  places, 
went  with  their  pieces  cocked,  and  kept  a  close  look- 
out to  either  side  of  them ;  but  we  saw  nothing  to 
alarm  us,  except  the  most  dreadful  roads  in  the  world, 
in  many  places  worse  than  any  thing  I  ever  met  with 
amongst  the  Alps. 

After  travelling  about  twenty  miles,  we  arrived  by 
two  in  the  morning  at  the  most  wretched— I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it — there  was  not  any  one  thing  to 
be  had  but  a  little  straw  for  the  mules.  However, 
after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  we  at  last  got  fire 
enough  to  boil  our  tea-kettle,  and  having  brought 
bread  from  Agrigentum,  we  made  an  excellent  meaJ. 
Our  tea-table  was  a  round  stone  in  the  field,  and  as 
the  moon  shone  bright,  we  had  no  occasion  for  any 
other  luminary.  You  may  believe  our  stay  here  was 
as  short  as  possible;  the  house  was  too  dreadfully 
nasty  to  enter  it,  and  the  stable  was  fuU  of  poor 
wretches  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground.  In  short,  I 
never  saw  in  any  country  so  miserable  an  inn,  for  so 
it  is  styled.  We  mounted  our  cavalry  with  all  expe- 
dition, and  in  a  very  short  time  got  into  the  woods, 
where  we  were  serenaded  by  the  nightingale  as  we 
went  along,  who  made  us  a  full  apology  and  atonement 
for  the  bad  chee^  we  had  met  with.  In  a  short  time 
it  was  day,  and  then  we  had  entertainment  enough 
from  the  varied  scenes  of  the  most  beautiful,  wild,  and 
romantic  country  in  the  world.  The  fertUity  of  many 
of  the  plains  is  truly  astonishing,  without  enclosures, 
without  manure,  and  almost  without  culture.  It  is 
with  reason  that  this  island  was  styled,  "  Romani 
imperii  horreum" — (the  granary  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire). Were  it  cultivated,  it  would  still  be  the  great 
granary  of  Europe.  Pliny  says  it  yielded  a  hundred 
after  one;  and  Diodorus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
island  and  wrote  on  the  spot,  assures  us  that  it  pro- 
duced wheat  and  other  grain  spontaneously ;  and 
Homer  advances  the  same  fact  in  the  Odyssey : 

The  soil  untill'd,  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields ; 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower. 

Many  of  the  mountains  seemed  to  be  formed  by  sub- 
terraneous fire ;  several  of  them  retain  their  conical 
figure  and  their  craters,  but  not  so  exact  as  those  on 
Mount  iEtna,  as  they  are  probably  much  older.  I 
hkewise  observed  many  pieces  of  lava  on  the  road 
and  in  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  and  a  good  deal  of  tlie 
stone  called  tufa,  which  is  certainly  the  production  of 
a  volcano  ;*  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  part 
of  this  island,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  ones  of 
Lipari,  &c.,  has  been  originally  formed  by  subterra- 
neous fire :  we  likewise  passed  some  quarries  of  a  kind 
of  talc,  and  also  of  a  coarse  alabaster;  of  this  they 
make  a  sort  of  stucco  or  plaster,  resembUng  that  of 
Paris ;  but,  what  I  much  regretted,  we  missed  seeing 
the  famous  salt  of  Agrigentum,  found  in  the  earth 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  that  city.  It  has  this 
remarkable  property,  different  from  all  other  salt,  that 
in  the  fire  it  presently  melts ;  but  in  the  water  it  cracks 
*  [Mr  Brydone  perhaps  means  tuff,  a  kind  of  rock  formed  of 
scoriae,  sand,  and  ashes,  washed  down  into  a  hollow,  and  there 
agglutinated.  Tufa  is  a  rock  formed  hy  the  deposition  of  lime 
from  water.] 
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and  splits,  but  never  dissolves.  It  is  celebrated  by- 
Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  others  of  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  naturalists.  Tazzello,  whom  I  have  brought 
along  with  me  to  read  by  the  road,  says  he  has  often 
experienced  this :  he  adds,  from  the  authority  of  these 
ancient  authors,  that  they  formerly  had  mines  of  this 
salt  so  pure  and  solid,  that  the  statuaries  and  sculp- 
tors preferred  it  to  marble,  and  made  various  works 
of  it. 

The  poor  people  of  the  village  have  found  us  out, 
and  with  looks  fuU  of  misery  have  surrovmded  our 
door.  Accursed  tyranny,  what  despicable  objects  we 
become  in  thy  hands !  Is  it  not  inconceivable  how 
any  government  should  be  able  to  render  poor  and 
wretched  a  country  which  produces  almost  sponta- 
neously every  thing  that  even  luxury  can  desire  ?  But, 
alas!  poverty  and  wretchedness  have  ever  attended 
the  Spanish  yoke,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  They  make  it  their  boast  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  their  dominions,  but  forget  that  since 
they  became  such,  they  have  left  him  nothing  to  see 
in  his  course  but  deserted  fields,  barren  wildernesses, 
oppressed  peasants,  and  lazy,  lying,  lecherous  monks. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  their  boasted  conquests.  They 
ought  rather  to  be  ashamed  that  ever  the  sim  should 
see  them  at  all.  The  sight  of  these  poor  people  has 
filled  me  with  indignation.  This  village  is  surrounded 
by  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  yet  there  was 
neither  bread  nor  wine  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  poor 
inhabitants  appear  more  than  half  starved. 

'Mongst  Ceres'  richest  gifts  with  want  oppress'd, 
And  'midst  the  flowing  vineyard,  die  of  thirst. 

I  shall  now  think  of  concluding,  as  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you :  besides,  I 
find  myself  exceedingly  sleepy.  I  sincerely  wish  it  may 
not  be  the  same  case  with  you  before  you  have  read 
thus  far.  We  have  ordered  our  mules  to  be  ready  by 
five  o'clock,  and  shall  again  travel  all  night — the  heats 
are  too  great  to  allow  of  it  by  day.  Adieu.  These  two 
fellows  are  stiU  sound  asleep.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  shall 
be  so  too,  for  the  pen  is  almost  dropping  out  of  my 
hand.    Tarewell. 


PALERMO.-A  FRENCH  LANDLADY. 

Palermo,  June  19. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  great  capital  of  Sicily, 
which,  in  om:  opinion,  in  beauty  and  elegance  is  greatly 
superior  to  Naples.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  large ;  but 
the  regularity,  the  uniformity,  and  neatness  of  its 
streets  and  buddings,  render  it  much  more  pleasing ; 
it  is  full  of  people,  who  have  mostly  an  air  of  affluence 
and  gaiety.  And,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  got  into 
a  new  world.  But  stop — not  so  fast.  I  had  forgot 
that  you  have  stUl  fifty  miles  to  travel  on  a  cursed 
stubborn  mule,  over  rocks  and  precipices ;  for  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  bring  you  at  once  into 
all  the  sweets  of  Palermo,  without  bearing  at  least 
some  little  part  in  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  Come, 
we  shall  make  them  as  short  as  possible. 

We  left  you,  I  think,  in  a  little  village  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain.  We  should  indeed  use  you  very  ill 
were  we  to  leave  you  there  any  longer,  for  I  own  it  is 
the  very  worst  country  quarters  that  ever  fell  to  my 
lot.  However,  we  got  a  good  comfortable  sleep  in  it, 
the  only  one  thing  it  afforded  us  ;  and  the  fleas,  the 
bugs,  and  chickens,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
even  to  deprive  us  of  that,  but  we  defied  them.  Our 
two  leaders  came  to  awake  us  before  five,  apostrophis- 
ing their  entry  with  a  detail  of  the  horrid  robberies 
and  nuirders  that  had  been  committed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, all  of  them,,  you  may  be  sure,  on  the  very 
road  that  we  were  to  go. 

Our  whole  squadron  was  drawii  out,  and  we  were 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  by  five  o'clock,  when  we 
began  our  march,  attended  by  the  whole  village,  man, 


woman,  and  child.  We  soon  got  down  amongst  the 
woods,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  the  objects  of  misery 
we  had  left  behind  us.  The  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  country  increased  in  proportion  as  we  advanced. 
The  mountains,  although  of  a  great  height  (that  we 
have  left  is  near  four  thousand  feet,  the  mercury  stand- 
ing at  26  inches  2  hues),  are  covered  to  the  very  sum- 
mit -with  the  richest  pasture.  The  grass  in  the  valleys 
is  already  burnt  up,  so  that  the  flocks  are  all  upon  the 
mountains.  The  gradual  separation  of  heat  and  cold 
is  very  visible  in  taking  a  view  of  them.  The  valleys 
are  brown  and  scorched,  and  so  are  the  mountains  to 
a  considerable  height ;  they  then  begin  to  take  a  shade 
of  green,  which  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  and  covers 
the  whole  upper  region  :  however,  on  the  summit,  the 
grass  and  corn  are  by  no  means  so  luxuriant  as  about 
the  middle.  We  were  amazed  at  the  richness  of  the 
crops,  far  superior  to  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  either 
in  England  or  Planders,  where  the  happy  soil  is  as- 
sisted by  all  the  arts  of  c\dtivation,  whilst  here  the 
wretched  husbandman  can  hardly  afford  to  give  it  a 
furrow,  and  gathers  in  with  a  heavy  heart  the  most 
luxuriant  harvest.  To  what  piurpose  is  it  given  him  ? 
Only  to  lie  a  dead  weight  upon  his  hand,  sometimes 
till  it  is  entirely  lost — exportation  being  prohibited  to 
all  such  as  cannot  pay  exorbitantly  for  it  to  the  sove- 
reign. What  a  contrast  is  there  betwixt  this  and  the 
little  uncouth  country  of  Switzerland !  To  be  sure, 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  oppression  can  never  be 
set  in  a  more  striking  opposition  to  the  blessings  and 
charms  of  liberty.  Switzerland,  the  very  excrescence 
of  Europe,  where  nature  seems  to  have  thrown  out  all 
her  cold  and  stagnating  humours — full  of  lakes, 
marshes,  and  woods,  and  surrounded  by  immense  rocks 
and  everlasting  mountains  of  ice,  the  barren  but  sacred 
ramparts  of  liberty — Switzerland,  enjoying  every  bless- 
ing, where  every  blessing  seems  to  have  been  denied, 
whilst  Sicily,  covered  by  the  most  luxuriant  produc- 
tions of  nature,  where  Heaven  seems  to  have  showered 
down  its  richest  blessings  with  the  utmost  prodigality, 
groans  under  the  most  abject  poverty,  and,  with  a  pale 
and  wan  visage,  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  It  is 
Liberty  alone  that  works  this  standing  miracle.  Under 
her  plastic  hands  the  moimtains  sink,  the  lakes  are 
drained ;  and  these  rocks,  these  marshes,  these  woods, 
become  so  many  som-ces  of  wealth  and  of  pleasure. 
But  what  has  temperance  to  do  with  wealth  ? 

Here  reigns  Content 
And  Nature's  child,  Simplicity ;  long  since 
Exiled  from  polish 'd  realms. 

'Tis  Industry  supplies 
The  little  Temperance  wants ;  and  rosy  Health 
Sits  smiling  at  the  board. 

You  will  begin  to  think  I  am  in  danger  of  turning 
poetical  in  these  classic  fields:  I  am  sure  I  neither 
suspected  any  of  the  moimtains  we  have  passed  to  be 
Parnassus,  nor  did  I  believe  any  one  of  the  Nine  foolish 
enough  to  inhabit  them,  except  Melpomene  perhaps, 
as  she  is  so  fond  of  tragical  faces.  However,  I  shall 
now  get  you  out  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring 
you  once  more  into  the  gay  world.  I  assure  you  I 
have  often  wished  that  j'ou  could  have  lent  me  your 
muse  on  this  expedition ;  my  letters  would  then  have 
been  more  worth  the  reading :  but  you  must  take  the 
will  for  the  deed. 

After  travelling  till  about  midnight,  we  arrived  at 
another  miserable  village,  where  we  slept  for  some 
hours  on  straw,  and  continued  our  journey  again  by 
daybreak.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  rising 
sun  from  the  top  of  a  pretty  high  mountain,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  Strombolo,  and  the 
other  Lipari  islands,  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  On 
our  descent  from  this  mountain,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  took  that  road,  preferable 
to  an  inland  one,  although  several  miles  nearer.  We 
soon  alighted  from  our  mules,  and  plunged  into  the 
water,  wliich  has  ever  made  one  of  our  greatest  plea- 
sures in  this  expedition ;  nobody  that  has  not  tried  it 
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can  conceive  the  delight  of  this,  after  the  fatigue  of 
such  a  journey,  and  passing  three  days  witliout  un- 
dressing. Your  friend  Fullarton,  though  only  seven- 
teen, but  whose  mind  and  body  now  equally  despise 
every  fatigue,  found  himself  strong  as  a  lion,  and  fit 
to  begin  such  another  march.  We  boiled  our  tea-kettle 
imder  a  fig-tree,  and  ate  a  breakfast  that  might  have 
served  a  company  of  strollmg  players. 

The  approach  to  Palermo  is  fine.  The  alleys  are 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  large  American  aloes  in 
full  blow.  Ifear  the  city  we  passed  a  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  the  quarters  of  a  number  of  robbers  were 
hung  up  upon  hooks,  like  so  many  hams ;  some  of  them 
appeared  newly  executed,  and  made  a  very  unsightly 
figure.  On  our  arrival,  we  learned  that  a  priest  and 
three  others  had  been  taken  a  few  days  ago,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  in  wliich  several  were  kUled  on  both 
sides :  the  priest,  rather  than  submit  to  his  conquerors, 
plunged  his  hanger  into  his  breast,  and  died  on  the 
spot ;  the  rest  submitted,  and  were  executed. 

As  there  is  but  one  inn  in  Palermo,  we  were  obliged 
to  agree  to  their  o-\vn  terms  (five  ducats  a-day).  We 
are  but  indiflerently  lodged ;  however,  it  is  the  only 
inn  we  have  yet  seen  in  Sicily,  and,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  island.  It  is  kept  by 
a  noisy,  troublesome  Frenchwoman,  who,  I  find,  will 
plague  us :  there  is  no  keeping  her  out  of  our  rooms, 
and  she  never  comes  in  without  telling  us  of  such  a 
prince  and  such  a  duke,  that  were  so  superlatively 
happy  at  being  lodged  in  her  house ;  we  can  easily 
learn  that  they  were  aU  desperately  in  love  with  her ; 
and,  indeed,  she  seems  to  take  it  very  much  amiss  that 
we  are  not  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  sentiments.  I 
have  already  been  obUged  to  teU  her  that  we  are  very 
retired  sort  of  people,  and  do  not  like  company ;  I  find 
she  does  not  esteem  us  the  better  for  it;  and  this 
morning  (as  I  passed  through  the  kitchen  without 
speaking  to  her)  I  overheard  her  exclaim,  "  Ah,  mon 
I)ieu !  comme  ces  Anglois  sont  sauvages" — [Good  Hea- 
ven !  what  savages  these  EngUshmen  are].  I  believe 
we  must  take  more  notice  of  her,  otherwise  we  shall 
certainly  have  our  rent  raised  ;  but  she  is  as  fat  as  a 
pig  and  as  ugly  as  the  devil,  and  lays  on  a  quantity 
of  paint  on  each  of  her  swelled  cheeks,  that  looks  like 
a  great  plaster  of  red  morocco.  Her  picture  is  hang- 
ing in  the  room  where  I  am  now  writing,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  husband,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  ninny ; 
they  are  no  less  vile  curiosities  than  the  originals. 
He  is  drawn  with  his  snuff-box  open  in  one  hand,  and 
a  dish  of  coflFee  in  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  time 
does  the  amiable  to  the  lady.  I  took  notice  of  this 
triple  occupation,  wliich  seemed  to  imply  something 
particvdar.  She  told  me  that  the  thought  was  hers  ; 
that  her  husband  was  exceedingly  fond  of  snuff  and 
of  coffee,  and  Avanted  by  this  to  show  that  he  was  still 
more  occupied  with  her  than  with  either  of  them.  I 
could  not  help  applauding  the  ingenuity  of  the  conceit. 
Madame  is  painted  with  an  immense  bouquet  in  her 
breast,  and  an  orange  in  her  right  hand,  emblematic 
of  her  sweetness  and  purity ;  and  has  the  prettiest 
little  smirk  on  her  face  you  can  imagine.  She  told 
me  that  she  insisted  on  the  painter  drawing  her 
"avec  le  souris  sur  le  visage" — [with  a  smile  upon  the 
coimtcnance]  ;  but  as  he  had  not  esprit  [genius] 
enough  to  make  her  smile  naturally,  she  was  obliged 
to  force  one,  "  qui  n'ctoit  pas  tout-a-fait  si  jolie  que  le 
naturel,  mais  qui  vaudroit  toujours  mieux  que  de  paraitre 
sombre — [which  was  not  quite  so  fine  as  the  natural ; 
but  was  nevertheless  better  than  appearing  gloomy]. 
I  agreed  with  her  perfectly,  and  assured  her  it  became 
her  very  much ;  "  parceque  les  dames  grasses  sont  tou- 
jours de  bonne  humeur" — [because  fat  ladies  are  always 
good-humoured].  I  found,  however,  that  she  would 
willingly  have  excused  me  the  latter  part  of  the  com- 
pliment, which  more  than  lost  all  that  I  had  gained 
by  the  former.  "  77  est  vrai,"  said  she,  a  good  deal 
piqued,  "fai  unpeu  de  V embonpoint,  mais  pas  tant  grasse 
pmrtanC — [It  is  tnie  that  I  am  a  little  stout,  but  not 


fat  by  any  means].  I  pretended  to  excuse  myself, 
from  not  understanding  all  the  finesse  of  the  language ; 
and  assured  her  that  de  Vemboripoint  was  the  very 
phrase  I  meant  to  make  use  of.  She  accepted  the 
apology,  and  we  are  again  reconciled ;  for,  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  they  are  good-humoured.  She  made 
me  a  com'tesy,  and  repeated,  "  Oui,  monsieur,  pour 
parler  comme  il  faut,  il  faut  dire  de  V embonpoint.  On 
ne  dit  pas  grasse" — [Yes,  sir,  to  speak  properly,  you 
ought  to  say  stout.  Nobody  uses  the  word  ftit].  I 
assured  her,  bowing  to  the  ground,  that  the  word 
should  for  ever  be  erased  from  my  vocabulary.  She 
left  me  with  a  gracious  smile,  and  a  courtesy  much 
lower  than  the  first,  adding,  "  Je  sgavois  bien  que  mon- 
sieur etoit  un  homme  comme  il  fauf — [I  knew  that 
monsieur  was  quite  a  gentleman  after  all]  ;  at  the 
same  time  tripping  off  on  her  tiptoes,  as  light  as  a 
feather,  to  show  me  liow  much  I  had  been  mistaken. 
This  woman  made  me  recollect  (what  I  have  always 
observed)  liow  little  the  manners  of  the  Prench  are  to 
be  changed  by  their  connexion  with  other  nations ; 
allowing  none  to  be  in  any  degree  worthy  of  imita- 
tion but  their  own.  Although  she  has  now  been  here 
these  twenty  years,  she  is  still  as  perfectly  Prench 
as  if  she  had  never  been  without  the  gates  of  Paris ; 
and  looks  upon  every  woman  in  Palermo  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  because  they  have  never  seen  that 
capital,  nor  heard  the  sublime  music  of  its  opera.  She 
is  likewise  (allowing  for  the  difierence  of  rank)  an  ad- 
mirable epitome  of  all  Frenchwomen,  whose  universal 
passion  has  ever  been  the  desire  of  admiration  and  of 
appearing  young,  and  ever  would  be,  I  believe,  were 
they  to  live  to  the  age  of  a  thousand.  Any  person 
that  will  take  a  look  of  the  withered  death's  heads  in 
their  public  places,  covered  over  with  a  thick  mask 
of  paint,  will  be  convinced  of  this.  Now,  our  old 
ladies,  when  they  get  to  the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  gene- 
rally take  a  jump  up  to  the  borders  of  fourscore,  and 
appear  no  less  vain  of  their  years  than  ever  they  were 
of  their  youth.  I  know  some  of  them,  that  I  am  sure 
are  not  less  happy  nor  less  contented,  nor  (I  might 
almost  add)  less  admired  with  their  wrmkles  than  ever 
they  were  with  their  dimples.  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  cheerful  old  woman,  who  is  willing  to  appear  so,  is 
more  respectable  or  more  estimable;  or  a  withered 
witch,  who  fills  up  every  wrinkle  with  varnish,  and 
at  fourscore  attempts  to  give  herself  the  bloom  of 
four-and-twenty,  is  ridiculous  and  contemptible :  but 
as  dinner  is  on  the  table,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to 
determine.    Adieu. 


THE  MARINO.-CONVERSAZIONES. 

Palermo,  June  23. 
I  SHALL  have  a  great  deal  to  write  you  about  this 
city ;  we  are  every  day  more  delighted  with  it,  and 
shall  leave  it  with  much  regret.  We  have  now  de- 
livered our  letters,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
loaded  with  civilities,  and  have  got  into  a  very  agree- 
able set  of  acquaintance.  But  I  shall  first  attempt  to 
give  you  some  little  idea  of  the  town,  and  then  speak 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  by  much  the  most  regular  I 
have  seen,  and  is  built  upon  that  plan  which  I  think 
all  large  cities  ought  to  follow.  The  two  great  streets 
intersect  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
they  form  a  handsome  square,  called  the  Ottangolo, 
adorned  with  elegant  uniform  buildings.  From  the 
centre  of  this  square  you  see  the  whole  of  these  noble 
streets  and  the  four  great  gates  of  the  city  which  ter- 
minate them,  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  which  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect.  The  whole  of  tliese  are  to  be  mag- 
nificently illuminated  some  time  next  month,  and  must 
certainly  be  the  finest  sight  in  the  world.  The  four 
gates  are  each  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
(the  diameter  of  the  city  being  no  more  than  a  mile) ; 
these  are  elegant  pieces  of  architecture  richly  adorned, 
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particularly  the  Porta  Fova  and  Porta  Felice,  termi- 
nating tlie  great  street  called  the  Corse,  that  runs 
south-west  and  north-east.  The  lesser  streets  in  gene- 
ral run  parallel  to  these  great  ones,  so  that  from  every 
part  of  the  city,  in  a  few  minutes'  walking,  you  are 
sure  to  arrire  at  one  of  the  capital  streets.  The  Porta 
Felice  (by  much  tlie  handsomest  of  these  gates)  opens 
to  the  Marino,  a  delightful  walk,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  nobility  of  Palermo. 
It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea,  from  M^hence,  even  at  this 
scorching  season,  there  is  always  an  agreeable  breeze. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Marino  they  have  lately  erected 
an  elegant  kind  of  temple,  which  during  the  summer 
months  is  made  use  of  as  an  orchestra  for  music ;  and 
as  in  this  season  they  are  obliged  to  convert  the  night 
into  day,  the  concert  does  not  begin  till  the  clock 
strikes  midnight,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  symphony 
to  strike  up ;  at  that  time  the  walk  is  crowded  with 
carriages  and  people  on  foot ;  and  the  better  to  favour 
pleasure  and  intrigue,  there  is  an  order  that  no  per- 
son, of  whatever  quality,  shall  presume  to  carry  a  light 
with  him.  The  flambeaux  are  extinguished  at  the 
Porta  Felice,  where  the  servants  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  carriages ;  and  the  company  generally  continue 
an  hour  or  two  together  in  utter  darkness,  except 
when  the  intruding  moon,  with  her  horns  and  her 
chastity,  comes  to  distm-b  them.  The  concert  finishes 
about  two  in  the  morning,  when,  for  the  most  part, 
every  husband  goes  home  to  his  own  wife.  This  is  an 
admirable  institution,  and  never  produces  any  scan- 
dal ;  no  husband  is  such  a  brute  as  to  deny  his  wife 
the  Marino ;  and  the  ladies  are  so  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect on  their  side,  that  the  better  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  they  very  often  put  on  masks. 

Their  other  amusements  consist  chiefly  in  their  con- 
versaziones, of  which  they  have  a  variety  every  night. 
There  is  one  general  one,  supported  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  nobility,  which  is  open  every  evening  at 
sunset,  and  continues  till  midnight,  when  the  Marino 
begins.  It  better  deserves  the  name  of  a  conversation 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  Italy ;  for  here  the  people 
really  come  to  converse,  whereas  in  Italy  they  only  go 
to  play  at  cards  and  eat  ices.  I  have  observed  that 
seldom  or  never  one-half  of  the  company  is  engaged 
in  play,  nor  do  they  either  play  long  or  deep.  There 
are  a  number  of  apartments  belonging  to  this  conver- 
sation illuminated  with  wax-lights,  and  kept  exceed- 
ingly cool  and  agreeable ;  and  it  is  indeed  altogether 
one  of  the  most  sensible  and  comfortable  institutions  I 
have  seen.  Besides  this,  there  are  generally  a  number 
of  particular  conversations  every  night ;  and  what  will 
a  good  deal  surprise  you,  these  are  always  held  in  the 
apartments  of  the  lying-in  ladies,  for  in  this  happy 
climate  child-bearing  is  divested  of  all  its  terrors,  and 
is  only  considered  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  This  cir- 
cumstance we  were  ignorant  of  till  the  other,  morning. 
The  Duke  of  Verdiu-a,  who  does  us  the  honours  of  the 
place  with  great  attention  and  politeness,  came  to  teU 
us  we  had  a  visit  to  make  that  was  indispensable. 
"  The  Princess  Paterno,"  said  he,  "  was  brought  to  bed 
last  night,  and  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  you  to 
pay  your  respects  to  her  this  evening."  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  in  joke,  but  he  assured  me  he  was 
serious,  and  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
unpoliteness  to  neglect  it.  Accordingly  we  went  about 
sunset,  and  found  the  princess  sitting  up  in  her  bed, 
in  an  elegant  undress,  with  a  number  of  her  friends 
aromid  her.  She  talked  as  usual,  and  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  well.  This  conversation  is  repeated  every 
night  during  her  convalescence,  which  generally  lasts 
for  about  eleven  or  twelve  days.  This  custom  is  uni- 
versal ;  and  as  the  ladies  here  are  pretty  frequently 
confined,  there  are  for  the  most  part  three  or  four  of 
these  assemblies  going  on  in  the  city  at  the  same  time. 
Tlie  Sicilian  ladies  marry  at  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
and  are  sometimes  grandmothers  before  they  are 
thirty.    The  Count  Stetela  presented  us  a  few  days 


ago  to  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Partana,  who  he  told 
us  had  a  great  number  of  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  a  very  fine  girl  of  fifteen.  We  talked  to  the 
princess  for  half  an  hour,  not  in  the  least  doubting 
all  the  time  that  she  was  the  daughter,  till  at  last  the 
young  lady  came  in,  and  even  then  it  was  not  easy  to 
say  which  appeared  the  handsomest  or  the  youngest. 
This  lady  has  had  tAvelve  children,  and  is  still  in  her 
bloom ;  she  assured  me  that  she  never  enjoyed  more 
perfect  health  than  when  she  was  in  childbed ;  that 
during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy  she  was  often  in- 
disposed, but  that  immediately  on  delivery  she  was 
cured  of  all  her  complaints,  and  was  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  company  of  her  friends  even  more  than  at 
any  other  time.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  very 
singular  happiness  of  their  climate  or  constitutions  ; 
but  she  appeared  still  more  surprised  when  I  told  her 
that  we  lost  many  of  our  finest  women  in  childbed, 
and  that  even  the  most  fortunate  and  easy  deliveries 
were  attended  with  violent  pain  and  anguish.  She 
lamented  the  fate  of  our  ladies,  and  thanked  Heaven 
that  she  was  born  a  Sicilian. 

What  this  singularity  is  owing  to,  let  the  learned 
determine  ;  but  it  is  surely  one  of  the  capital  blessings 
of  these  climates,  where  the  curse  that  was  laid  upon 
Mother  Eve  seems  to  be  entirely  taken  off.  I  don't 
know  how  the  ladies  here  have  deserved  this  exemp- 
tion, as  they  have  at  least  as  much  both  of  Eve  and 
the  serpent  as  ours  have,  and  still  retain  their  appe- 
tite as  strong  as  ever  for  forbidden  fruit.  It  seems  hard, 
that  in  our  own  country,  and  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  women  in  general  are  the  chastest  in  Europe, 
that  this  curse  should  fall  the  heaviest :  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  climate.  In  cold,  but  more  particularly 
in  mountainous  countries,  births  are  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  in  warm  and  low  places  they  are  more 
easy :  the  air  of  the  first  hardens  and  contracts  the 
fibres,  that  of  the  second  softens  and  relaxes  them. 
In  some  places  in  Switzerland,  and  amongst  the  Alps, 
they  lose  almost  one-half  of  their  women  in  childbed ; 
and  those  that  can  afford  it  often  go  down  to  the  low 
countries  some  weeks  before  they  lie  in,  and  find  their 
deliveries  much  easier.  One  may  easily  conceive  what 
a  change  it  must  make  upon  the  whole  frame,  to  add 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet  more  than  it  is  accustomed  to  ;  and  if  mus- 
cular motion  is  performed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  some  have  alleged,  how  much  must 
this  add  to  the  action  of  every  muscle  !  However,  if 
this  hypothesis  were  true,  our  strength  should  have 
been  diminished  one-third  on  the  top  of  ^tna — which 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  case — as  we  had  passed 
through  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  air  of  the  whole 
atmosphere.  I  have  often  thought  that  physicians 
pay  too  little  attention  to  these  considerations,  and 
that  in  skilful  hands  they  might  be  turned  to  great 
account  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases :  they  only  send 
their  patients  to  such  a  degree  of  latitude,  but  never 
think  of  the  degree  of  altitude  in  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  people  with  the  same  complaints  are  sent  to 
Aix  and  to  Marseilles,  although  the  air  in  these  two 
places  must  be  essentially  difierent.  Marseilles  is  on 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Aix  (as  I  myself  measured  it) 
is  near  six  hmidred  feet  above  it.  Now,  I  am  i)er- 
suaded  that  in  such  a  comitry  as  Switzerland,  or  on 
such  a  moimtain  as  .^tna,  where  it  is  easy  at  all  times 
to  take  off  a  pressure  from  the  human  body  of  many 
thousand  pounds  weight,  that  an  ingenious  physician 
might  make  great  discoveries ;  nor  indeed  would  these 
discoveries  be  confined  to  the  changmg  of  the  quantity 
of  air  that  presses  on  the  body,  but  would  likewise  be 
extended  to  the  changing  of  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  which  on  the  side  of  ^Etna,  or  any  A^eiy  high 
mountain,  is  more  varied  than  in  travelling  through 
fifty  degrees  of  latitude.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  digres- 
sion ;  the  only  amends  I  can  make  is  to  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  trouble  you  with  any  more,  and  thus 
abruptly  assure  you  how  much,  &c. 
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SilYDONE'S  TOUR 


MANNERS  01*  THE  SICILIANS 


Palermo,  June  26. 
OoR  fondness  for  Palermo  increases  every  day,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  look  forward  with  regret  to  the 
time  of  our  leaving  it,  which  is  now  fast  approachmg. 
We  have  made  acquaintance  with  many  sensible  and 
agreeable  people.  The  Sicilians  appear  frank  and 
sincere,  and  their  politeness  does  not  consist  in  show 
and  grimace,  hke  some  of  the  polite  nations  of  the 
continent.  The  viceroy  sets  the  pattern  of  hospitality, 
and  he  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  nobles.  He  is  an 
amiable,  agreeable  man,  and  I  beUeve  is  as  much  be- 
loved and  esteemed  as  a  viceroy  to  an  absolute  monarch 
can  be.  He  was  in  England  in  his  youth,  and  is  still 
fond  of  many  of  our  authors,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
be  intimately  acquainted;  he  speaks  the  language 
tolerably  well,  and  encourages  the  learning  of  it 
amongst  his  people.  He  may  be  considered  with  re- 
gard to  Naples  as  what  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
is  with  regard  to  England,  with  this  trifling  difference, 
that,  like  his  master,  he  is  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority, and  keeps  his  parliament  (for  he  has  one,  too) 
in  the  most  perfect  subjection.  The  patriots  here, 
although  a  very  numerous  body,  have  never  been  able 
to  gain  one  point — no,  nor  a  place,  nor  even  a  pension 
for  a  needy  friend.  Had  Lord  Townshend  the  power 
of  the  Marquis  Fogliano,  I  suppose  your  Hibernian 
squabbles  (of  which  we  hear  so  much,  even  at  this 
distant  corner)  would  soon  have  an  end.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  authority,  he  is  affable  and  fami- 
liar, and  makes  his  house  agreeable  to  every  body. 
We  go  very  often  to  his  assemblies,  and  have  dined 
with  him  several  times:  his  table  is  served  with  ele- 
gance and  magnificence,  much  superior,  indeed,  to  that 
of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  who  eats  off  a  service  of  plate 
at  least  three  hundred  years  old,  very  black  and  rusty 
indeed :  I  heard  a  gentleman  ask  one  day,  whilst  we 
were  standing  round  the  table,  if  it  had  not  been  dug 
out  of  Herculaneum.  That  of  the  viceroy  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  indeed  the  whole  of  his  entertainments  cor- 
respond with  it ;  though  we  have  as  yet  seen  nothing 
here  to  be  compared  to  the  luxury  of  our  feast  in  the 
granary  at  Agrigentum. 

The  Sicilian  cookery  is  a  mixture  of  the  French 
and  Spanish,  and  the  olio  stiU  preserves  its  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  fricassees,  fricandeaus,  ragouts,  and 
pet  de  loups,  like  a  grave  Spanish  don  amidst  a  num- 
ber of  little  smart  marquisses.  The  other  nobility, 
whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  are  likewise  very 
magnificent  in  their  entertainments,  but  most  parti- 
cularly in  their  desserts  and  ices,  of  which  there  is  a 
greater  variety  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  country. 
They  are  very  temperate  with  regard  to  wine,  though, 
since  we  have  taught  them  our  method  of  toasting 
ladies,  they  are  fond  of  it,  and  of  hob  and  nobbing  with 
their  friends,  ringing  the  two  glasses  togetlier ;  this 
social  practice  has  animated  them  so  much,  that  they 
have  been  sometimes  led  to  drink  a  greater  quantity 
than  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  they  often  reproacli 
us  with  having  made  them  drunkards.  In  their  ordi- 
nary living  they  are  very  frugal  and  temperate ;  and 
from  the  sobriety  we  have  seen  here,  we  are  now  more 
persuaded  that  the  elevated  situation  of  Agrigentum 
must  be  one  great  cause  of  its  drunkenness. 

The  SicUians  have  always  had  the  character  of 
being  very  amorous,  and  surely  not  without  reason. 
The  whole  nation  are  poets,  even  the  peasants ;  and 
a  man  stands  a  poor  chance  for  a  mistress  that  is  not 
capable  of  celebrating  her  praises.  I  beUeve  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  the  pastoral  poetry  had  its  origin  in 
this  island,  and  Theocritus,  after  whom  they  still  copy, 
will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  pastoral  poets. 
And  uideed  in  music,  too,  as  well  as  poetry,  the  soft, 
amorous  pieces  are  generally  styled  Siciliani;  these 
they  used  to  play  all,  night  under  their  mistresses' 


windows,  to  express  the  delicacy  of  their  passion ;  but 
serenading  is  not  now  so  much  in  fashion  as  it  was 
during  the  time  of  their  more  intimate  connexion  with 
Spain,  when  it  was  said  by  one  of  their  authors  that 
no  one  could  pass  for  a  man  of  gallantry  that  had  not 
got  a  cold,  and  was  sure  never  to  succeed  in  making 
love  unless  he  made  it  in  a  hoarse  voice.  The  ladies  are 
not  now  so  rigid,  and  will  sometimes  condescend  to 
hear  a  man,  even  although  he  should  speak  in  a  clear 
tone.  Neither  do  they  any  longer  require  the  prodi- 
gious martial  feats  that  were  then  necessary  to  win 
them.  The  attacking  of  a  mad  buU,  or  a  wild  boar, 
was  reckoned  the  handsomest  compliment  a  lover  could 
pay  to  his  mistress ;  and  the  putting  these  animals  to 
death  softened  her  heart  much  more  than  all  the  sigh- 
ing love-sick  tales  that  could  be  invented.  This  has 
been  humorously  ridiculed  by  one  of  their  poets.  He 
says  that  Cupid's  little  golden  dart  was  now  changed 
into  a  massy  spear,  which  answered  a  double  purpose, 
for  at  the  same  time  that  it  pierced  the  tough  bull's 
hide  it  likewise  pierced  the  tender  lady's  heart.  But 
these  Gothic  customs  are  now  confined  to  Spain,  and 
the  gentle  SiciUans  have  reassumed  their  softness.  To 
teU  you  the  truth,  gallantry  is  pretty  much  upon  the 
same  footing  here  as  in  Italy ;  the  establishment  of 
Ciccisbees  is  pretty  general,  though  not  quite  so  imi- 
versal  as  on  the  continent.  A  breach  of  the  mar- 
riage vow  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
deadly  sins,  and  the  confessors  fall  upon  easy  and 
pleasant  enough  methods  of  making  them  atone  for 
it.  However,  female  licentiousness  has  by  no  means 
come  to  such  a  height  as  in  Italy.  We  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  domestic  happiness — ^husbands  and 
wives  that  truly  love  one  another,  and  whose  mutual 
care  and  pleasure  is  the  education  of  their  children. 
I  could  name  a  number — the  Duke  of  Verdura,  the 
Prince  Partana,  the  Count  Buscemi,  and  many  others 
who  live  in  the  most  sacred  union.  Such  sights  are 
very  rare  on  the  continent.  But  indeed  the  style  that 
young  people  are  brought  up  in  here  seems  to  lay  a 
much  more  solid  foundation  for  matrimonial  happi- 
ness than  either  in  France  or  Italy.  The  yoimg  ladies 
are  not  shut  up  in  convents  till  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  but  for  the  most  part  live  in  the  house  with 
their  parents,  where  they  receive  their  education,  and 
are  every  day  in  company  with  their  friends  and  re- 
lations. From  what  I  can  observe,  I  think  they  are 
allowed  almost  as  much  liberty  as  with  us.  In  their 
great  assembUes  we  often  see  a  club  of  young  people 
(of  both  sexes)  get  together  in  a  corner,  and  amuse 
themselves  for  hours,  at  cross  purpQses,  or  such  like 
games,  without  the  mothers  being  under  the  least 
anxiety;  indeed,  we  sometimes  join  in  these  little 
parties,  and  find  them  extremely  entertaining.  In 
general,  they  are  quick  and  lively,  and  have  a  number 
of  those  jew^  d'esprit,  which  I  think  must  ever  be  proof, 
in  all  countries,  of  the  famUiar  intercourse  betwixt  the 
young  people  of  the  two  sexes ;  for  all  these  games  are 
insipid,  if  they  are  not  seasoned  by  something  of  that 
invisible  and  subtile  agency,  which  renders  every 
thing  more  interesting  in  these  mixed  societies  than 
in  tlie  lifeless  ones  composed  of  only  one  part  of  the 
species.  Thus  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  these  games,  in  France  seldom ; 
but  in  Switzerland  (where  the  greatest  liberty  and 
familiarity  are  enjoyed  amongst  the  young  people), 
they  are  numberless. — But  the  conversation  hour  is 
arrived,  and  our  carriage  is  waitmg.    Adieu. 


SCULPTURE   EXTRAORDINARY. 

Palermo,  June  28. 
There  are  two  small  countries,  one  to  the  east,  the 
other  to  the  west  of  this  city,  where  the  principal  no- 
bility have  their  country  palaces.   Both  these  avc  have 
visited  5  there  iu:e  many  nwble  house,^  in  each  of  them. 


THROUGH  SICILY  AND  MALTA. 


That  to  the  east  is  called  La'Bagaria,  that  to  the  west 
II  Colle.  We  are  this  instant  returned  from  La  Ba- 
garia,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ridi- 
culous things  we  have  seen,  though  perhaps  you  will 
not  thank  me  for  it. 

The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Valguanera  is,  I  think, 
by  much  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  houses 
of  the  Bagaria,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ;  were  I  to  describe  it,  I  should  only  tell 
you  of  things  you  have  often  seen  and  heard  of  in 
other  countries ;  so  I  shall  only  speak  of  one,  which, 
for  its  singularity,  certainly  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.     It  belongs  to  the  Prince  of 

P ,  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  who  has  devoted 

his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  monsters  and  chimeras, 
greater  and  more  ridiculous  than  ever  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  the  wildest  writers  of  romance  or 
knight-errantry. 

The  amazing  crowd  of  statues  that  surround  his 
house,  appear  at  a  distance  like  a  little  army  drawn 
up  for  its  defence ;  but  when  you  get  amongst  them, 
and  every  one  assumes  his  true  likeness,  you  imagine 
you  have  got  into  the  regions  of  delusion  and  enchant- 
ment ;  for  of  all  that  immense  group,  there  is  not  one 
made  to  represent  any  object  in  nature,  nor  is  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  wretched  imagination  that  created  them 
less  astonishing  than  its  wonderful  fertility.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  describe  the  whole,  and  a  sad  vo- 
lume indeed  it  would  make.  He  has  put  the  heads 
of  men  to  the  bodies  of  every  sort  of  animal,  and  the 
heads  of  every  other  animal  to  the  bodies  of  men. 
Sometimes  he  makes  a  compound  of  five  or  six  ani- 
mals that  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  in  nature.  He 
puts  the  head  of  a  lion  to  the  neck  of  a  goose,  the  body 
of  a  lizard,  the  legs  of  a  goat,  the  tail  of  a  fox.  On 
the  back  of  this  monster  he  puts  another,  if  possible 
still  more  hideous,  with  five  or  six  heads,  and  a  bush 
of  horns,  that  beats  the  beast  in  the  Revelations  all  to 
nothing.  There  is  no  kind  of  horn  in  the  world  that 
he  has  not  collected,  and  his  pleasure  is  to  see  them 
all  flourishing  upon  the  same  head.  This  is  a  strange 
species  of  madness,  and  it  is  truly  unaccoxmtable  that 
he  has  not  been  shut  up  many  years  ago ;  but  he  is 
perfectly  innocent,  and  troubles  nobody  by  the  indul- 
gence of  his  frenzy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  bread 
to  a  number  of  statuaries  and  other  workmen,  whom 
he  rewards  in  proportion  as  they  can  bring  their  ima- 
ginations to  coincide  with  his  own,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  hideousness  of  the  monsters  they  pro- 
duce. It  would  be  idle  and  tiresome  to  be  particvdar 
in  an  account  of  these  absurdities.  The  statues  that 
adorn  or  rather  deform  the  great  avenue,  and  surround 
the  court  of  the  palace,  amomit  already  to  six  hundred; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he 
has  not  broke  the  second  commandment,  for  of  aU  that 
number,  there  is  not  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
tmder  the  earth.  The  old  ornaments  which  were  put 
up  by  his  father,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  good  taste.  They  have  aU  been  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  laid  together  in  a  heap,  to  make  room 
for  this  new  creation. 

The  inside  of  this  enchanted  castle  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  out ;  it  is  in  every  respect  as  whimsical 
and  fantastical,  and  you  cannot  turn  yourself  to  any 
side  where  you  are  not  stared  in  the  face  by  some 
hideous  figure  or  other.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
spacious  and  magnificent,  with  high  arched  roofs, 
which,  instead  of  plaster  or  stucco,  are  composed  of 
large  mirrors,  nicely  joined  together.  The  effect  that 
these  produce  (as  each  of  them  make  a  small  angle 
with  the  other)  is  exactly  that  of  a  miiltiplying  glass, 
BO  that  when  three  or  four  people  are  walking  below, 
there  is  always  the  a^ppearance  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred walking  above.  The  whole  of  the  doors  are  like- 
wise covered  over  with  small  pieces  of  mirror,  cut 
into  the  most  ridiculous  shapes,  and  intermixed  with 
a  great  variety  of  crystal  and  glass  of  diiferent  colours. 


All  the  chimney-pieces,  windows,  and  sideboards  are 
crowded  with  pyramids  and  pillars  of  teapots,  caudle- 
cups,  bowls,  cups,  saucers,  &c.,  strongly  cemented 
together ;  some  of  these  columns  are  not  without  their 
beauty ;  one  of  them  has  a  large  china  chamber-pot 
for  its  base,  and  a  circle  of  pretty  little  flower-pots  for 
its  capital,  the  shaft  of  the  column,  upwards  of  four 
feet  long,  is  composed  entirely  of  teapots  of  different 
sizes,  diminished  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  profusion  of  china  that  has  been  employed 
in  forming  these  columns  is  incredible :  I  daresay  there 
is  not  less  than  forty  pillars  and  pyramids  formed  in 
this  strange  fantastic  manner. 

Most  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  fine  marble  tables 
of  different  colours,  that  look  like  so  many  tombstones. 
Some  of  these  are  richly  wrought  with  lapis  lazuli, 
porphyry,  and  other  valuable  stones  ;  their  fine  polish 
is  now  gone,  and  they  only  appear  like  common  marble ; 
the  place  of  these  beautiful  tables  he  has  supphed  by  a 
new  set  of  his  own  invention,  some  of  which  are  not 
without  their  merit.  These  are  made  of  the  finest 
tortoise-sheU  mixed  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and 
a  variety  of  metals,  and  are  mounted  on  fine  stands 
of  soUd  brass. 

The  windows  of  this  enchanted  castle  are  composed 
of  a  variety  of  glass  of  every  different  colour,  mixed 
without  any  sort  of  order  or  regularity — blue,  red, 
green,  yeUow,  purple,  violet ;  so  that  at  each  window 
you  may  have  the  lieavens  and  earth  of  whatever 
coloiu-  you  choose,  only  by  looking  through  the  pane 
that  pleases  you. 

The  house-clock  is  cased  in  the  body  of  a  statue ; 
the  eyes  of  the  figure  move  with  the  pendulum,  turn- 
ing up  their  white  and  black  alternately,  and  make  a 
hideous  appearance. 

His  bedchamber  and  dressing-room  are  like  two 
apartments  in  Noah's  ark ;  there  is  scarce  a  beast, 
however  vile,  that  he  has  not  placed  there — toads, 
frogs,  serpents,  lizards,  scorpions,  all  cut  out  in  marble 
of  their  respective  colom-s.  There  are  a  good  many 
busts,  too,  that  are  not  less  singularly  imagined.  Some 
of  these  make  a  very  handsome  profile  on  one  side ; 
turn  to  the  other,  and  you  have  a  skeleton ;  here  you 
see  a  nurse  with  a  child  in  her  arms — its  back  is  ex- 
actly that  of  an  infant,  its  face  is  that  of  a  wrinkled 
old  woman  of  ninety. 

For  some  minutes  one  can  laugh  at  these  follies,  but 
indignation  and  contempt  soon  get  the  better  of  yoxu* 
mirth,  and  the  laugh  is  turned  into  a  sneer.  I  own  I 
was  soon  tired  of  them ;  though  some  things  are  so 
strangely  fancied,  that  it  may  weU  excuse  a  little  mirth, 
even  from  the  most  rigid  cynic. 

The  family  statues  are  charming ;  they  have  been 
done  from  some  old  pictures,  and  make  a  most  vene- 
rable appearance ;  he  has  dressed  them  out  from  head 
to  foot  in  new  and  elegant  suits  of  marble  ;  and  indeed 
the  effect  it  produces  is  more  ridiculous  than  any  thing 
you  can  conceive.  Their  shoes  are  aU  of  black  marble, 
their  stockings  generally  of  red ;  their  clothes  are  of 
different  colours,  blue,  green,  and  variegated,  with  a 
rich  lace  of  gialV  antique.  The  periwigs  of  the  men 
and  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  are  of  fine  white ;  so 
are  their  shirts,  with  long  flowing  ruffles  of  alabaster. 
The  waUs  of  the  house  are  covered  with  some  fine 
basso  relievos  of  white  marble,  in  a  good  taste ;  these 
he  could  not  well  take  out  or  alter,  so  he  has  only 
added  immense  frames  to  them.  Each  frame  is  com- 
posed of  four  large  marble  tables. 

The  author  and  owner  of  this  singular  collection  is 
a  poor  miserable  lean  figure,  shivering  at  a  breeze,  and 
seems  to  be  afraid  of  every  body  he  speaks  to ;  but 
(what  surprised  me)  I  have  heard  him  talk  speciously 
enough  on  several  occasions.  He  is  one  of  the  richest 
subjects  in  the  island,  and  it  is  thought  he  has  not  laid 
out  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  creation 
of  this  world  of  monsters  and  chimeras.  He  certainly 
might  have  fallen  upon  some  way  to  prove  himself  a 
fool  at  a  cheaper  rate.    However,  it  gives  bread  to  a 
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number  of  poor  people,  to  whom  he  is  an  excellent 
master.  His  house  at  Palermo  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
same  style ;  his  carriages  are  covered  with  plates  of 
brass,  so  that  I  really  believe  some  of  them  are  musket- 
proof. 

The  government  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  de- 
molishing the  regiment  of  monsters  he  has  placed 
round  his  house,  but  as  he  is  humane  and  inoffensive, 
and  as  this  Avould  certainly  break  his  heart,  they  have 
as  yet  forborne.  The  ladles  complain  that  they  dare 
no  longer  take  an  airing  in  the  Bagaria ;  that  some 
hideous  form  always  haunts  their  imagination  for  some 
time  after  :  their  husbands  too,  it  is  said,  are  as  little 
satisfied.  Adieu.  I  shall  write  you  again  by  next  post, 
as  matter  multiplies  fast  upon  me  in  this  metropolis. 
Ever  yours. 


SINGULAR  CEMETERY  IN  PALERMO.-VALUE  OP  A 
CARRIAGE. 

Palermo,  June  30. 
The  account  the  people  here  give  of  the  sirocco,  or 
south-east  wind,  is  truly  wonderful ;  to-day,  at  the 
viceroy's,  we  were  complaining  of  the  violence  of  the 
heat,  the  thermometer  being  at  79  degrees.  They  as- 
sured us  that  if  we  stayed  tiU  the  end  of  next  montli  we 
should  probably  look  on  this  as  pleasant  cool  weather  ; 
adding,  that  if  we  had  once  experienced  the  sirocco,  all 
other  weather  would  appear  temperate.  I  asked  to 
what  degree  the  thermometer  commonly  rose  during 
this  wind,  but  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was 
no  such  instrument  in  use  amongst  them :  however, 
the  violence  of  it,  they  assure  us,  is  incredible ;  and 
that  those  who  had  remained  many  years  in  Spain 
and  Malta  had  never  felt  any  heat  in  those  coimtries 
to  compare  to  it.  How  it  happens  to  be  more  violent 
in  Palermo  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily,  is  a  mys- 
tery that  stiU  remains  to  be  unfolded.  Several  treatises 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  none  that  give 
any  tolerable  degree  of  satisfaction.  As  we  shall  stay 
for  some  time  longer,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  you  some  account  of  it. 

They  have  begun  some  weeks  ago  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  great  feast  of  St  Rosolia;  and  our 
friends  here  say  they  are  determined  that  we  shall  not 
leave  them  till  after  it  is  over ;  but  this  I  am  afraid 
wiU  not  be  in  our  power.  The  warm  season  advances, 
and  the  time  we  appointed  for  our  return  to  Naples  is 
already  elapsed ;  but,  indeed,  return  when  we  will,  we 
shall  make  but  a  bad  exchange ;  and  were  it  not  for 
those  of  our  own  country  Whom  we  have  left  behind 
us,  we  certainly  should  have  determined  on  a  much 
longer  stay.  But  although  the  society  here  is  superior 
to  that  of  Naples,  yet — call  it  prejudice,  or  call  it 
what  you  will — there  is  a — je  ne  sgai  quoi — a  certain 
confidence  in  the  character,  the  worth,  and  friendship 
of  our  own  people,  that  I  have  seldom  felt  any  where 
on  the  continent,  except  in  Switzerland.  This  sensa- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  charm  of  society,  and  can 
alone  render  it  supportable  for  any  time,  is  only  inspired 
by  something  analogous  and  sympathetic  in  our  feel- 
ings and  sentiments,  like  two  instruments  that  are  in 
unison,  and  vibrate  to  each  other's  touch ;  for  society  is 
a  concert,  and  if  the  instruments  are  not  in  tune  there 
never  can  be  harmony ;  and  (to  carry  on  the  metaphor) 
this  harmony,  too,  must  sometimes  be  heightened  and 
supported  by  the  introduction  of  a  discord ;  but  where 
discords  predominate,  which  is  often  the  case  between 
an  English  and  an  Italian  mind,  the  music  must  be 
wretched  indeed.  Had  we  but  a  little  mixture  of  our 
own  society,  how  gladly  should  we  spend  the  winter  in 
Sicily ;  but  we  often  think  with  regret  on  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's and  Mr  Walter's  families,  and  wish  again  to  be 
on  the  continent.  Indeed,  even  the  pleasures  we  enjoy 
here,  we  owe  principally  to  Mr  Hamilton :  his  recom- 
raendations'(re  have  ever  found  to  be  the  best  passport 


and  introduction;  and  the  zeal  and  cordiality  with 
which  these  are  always  received,  proceed  evidently 
not  from  motives  of  deference  and  respect  to  the 
minister,  but  of  love  and  affection  to  the  man. 

This  morning  we  went  to  see  a  celebrated  convent 
of  Capuchins,  about  a  mile  without  the  city ;  it  con- 
tains nothing  very  remarkable  but  the  burial-place, 
which  indeed  is  a  great  curiosity.  This  is  a  vast  sub- 
terraneous apartment,  divided  into  large  commodious 
galleries,  the  walls  on  each  side  of  which  are  hollowed 
into  a  variety  of  niches,  as  if  intended  for  a  great  col- 
lection of  statues ;  these  niches,  instead  of  statues,  are 
all  fiUed  with  dead  bodies,  set  upright  upon  their  legs, 
and  fixed  by  the  back  to  the  inside  of  the  niche :  their 
number  is  about  three  hundred :  they  are  all  dressed 
in  the  clothes  they  usually  wore,  and  form  a  most 
respectable  and  venerable  assembly.  The  skin  and 
muscles,  by  a  certain  preparation,  become  as  dry  and 
hard  as  a  piece  of  stock-fish ;  and  although  many  of 
them  have  been  here  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  yet  none  are  reduced  to  skeletons;  the 
muscles,  indeed,  in  some  appear  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  shrunk  than  in  others,  probably  because  these 
persons  had  been  more  attenuated  at  the  time  of  their 
death. 

Here  the  people  of  Palermo  pay  daily  visits  to  their 
deceased  friends,  and  recaU  with  pleasure  and  regret 
the  scenes  of  their  past  life :  here  they  familiarise 
themselves  with  their  future  state,  and  choose  the 
company  they  would  wish  to  keep  in  the  other  Avorld. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  make  choice  of  their  niche, 
and  to  try  if  their  body  fits  it,  that  no  alterations  may 
be  necessary  after  they  are  dead ;  and  sometimes,  by 
way  of  a  voluntary  penance,  they  accustom  themselves 
to  stand  for  hours  in  these  niches. 

The  bodies  of  the  princes  and  first  nobility  are 
lodged  in  handsome  chests  or  trunks,  some  of  them 
richly  adorned ;  these  are  not  in  the  shape  of  cofiins, 
but  aU  of  one  width,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  deep.  The  keys  are  kept  by  the  nearest  re- 
lations of  the  family,  who  sometimes  come  and  drop 
a  tear  over  their  departed  friends. 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  not  a  better  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  than  ours.  These  visits  must  prove 
admirable  lessons  of  humihty,  and  I  assure  you,  they 
are  not  such  objects  of  horror  as  you  would  imagine : 
they  are  said,  even  for  ages  after  death,  to  retain  a 
strong  likeness  to  Avhat  they  were  when  alive,  so  that, 
as  soon  as  you  have  conquered  the  first  feeling  excited 
by  these  venerable  figures,  you  only  consider  this  as 
a  vast  gallery  of  original  portraits,  drawn  after  the 
life,  by  the  justest  and  most  unprejudiced  hand.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  colours  are  rather  faded,  and 
the  pencil  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
flattermg  in  the  world ;  but  no  matter,  it  is  the  pencil 
of  truth,  and  not  of  a  mercenary,  who  only  wants  to 
please.  We  were  alleging,  too,  that  it  might  be  made 
of  very  considerable  utility  to  society,  and  that  these 
dumb  orators  could  give  the  most  pathetic  lectiires 
upon  pride  and  vanity.  Whenever  a  fellow  began  to 
strut,  hke  Mr  B.,  or  to  affect  the  haughty  supercilious 
air,  he  should  be  sent  to  converse  with  his  friends  in 
the  gallery,  and  if  their  arguments  did  not  bring  him 
to  a  proper  way  of  thinking,  I  would  give  him  up  as 
incorrigible. 

At  Bologna  they  showed  us  the  skeleton  of  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  who  died  at  a  period  of  life  when  she 
was  still  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  By  way 
of  making  atonement  for  her  own  vanity,  she  be- 
queathed herself  as  a  monument,  to  curb  the  vanity 
of  others.  Recollecting  on  her  deathbed  the  great 
adulation  that  had  been  paid  to  her  charms,  and  the 
fatal  change  they  were  soon  to  undergo,  she  ordered 
that  her  body  should  be  dissected,  and  her  bones  himg 
up  for  the  inspection  of  all  young  maidens  who  are 
inclined  to  be  vain  of  their  beauty.  However,  if  she 
had  been  preserved  in  this  moral  gallery,  the  lesson 
would  have  been  stronger,  for  those  very  features  that 
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had  raised  her  vanity  ■would  still  have  remained,  only 
disarmed  of  all  their  power,  and  divested  of  every 
charm.* 

Some  of  the  capuchins  sleep  in  these  galleries  every 
night,  and  pretend  to  have  many  wonderful  visions 
and  revelations ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  very  few  people 
bcHeve  them. 

No  woman  is  ever  admitted  into  this  convent  either 
dead  or  alive ;  and  this  interdiction  is  written  in  large 
characters  over  the  gate.  The  poor  indolent  capucliins, 
the  frailest  of  all  flesh,  have  great  need  of  such  pre- 
cautions ;  they  have  no  occupation  from  without,  and 
they  have  no  resources  within  themselves,  so  that 
they  must  be  an  easy  prey  to  every  temptation  :  Boc- 
caccio, and  all  the  books  of  that  kind,  are  filled  with 
stories  of  their  frailty. 

We  had  no  sooner  left  the  capuchin  convent,  than 
our  carriage  broke  do^vn,  long  before  we  reached  the 
city ;  and  as  walking  (at  Palermo  as  well  as  Naples) 
is  of  all  things  the  most  disgraceful,  we  risked  by  this 
unfortunate  accident  to  have  our  characters  blasted 
for  ever.  However,  Philip,  our  Sicilian  servant,  took 
care  to  make  such  a  noise  about  it,  that  our  dignity 
did  not  much  suffer.  He  kept  a  little  distance  before 
us,  posting  and  blasting  all  the  way  at  their  cursed 
crazy  carriages,  and  swearing  that  there  never  was 
any  thing  in  the  world  so  infamous,  that  in  a  city  Uke 
Palermo,  the  capital  of  all  Sicily,  signori  of  our  rank 
and  dignity  should  be  obliged  to  walk  on  foot ;  that  it 
must  be  an  eternal  reflection  against  the  place ;  and 
bawled  out  to  every  person  he  met,  if  there  was  no 
coaches  to  be  had,  no  carriages  of  any  kind,  either  for 
love  or  money.  In  short,  we  had  not  got  half  through 
the  street,  before  we  had  several  offers  from  gentlemen 
of  our  acquaintance,  who  lamented  exceedingly  the 
indignity  we  had  suffered,  and  wondered  much  tliat 
we  did  not  rather  send  forward  a  servant  for  another 
coach,  and  wait  (in  the  heat  of  the  smi)  till  it  ar- 
rived. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  that  PhiMp's  wits  have 

*  ["  Before  I  conclude  with  Palermo,  I  wish  to  give  an  account 
of  a  most  strange  sight  which  is  to  be  witnessed  there ;  I  mean  the 
sepulchral  vaults  of  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  city.  They  have  been  dug  in  a  soil  which  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  drying,  and  preserving  from  decay,  the 
corpses  which  are  placed  there.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this 
preservation  merely  arises  from  the  drying  qualities  of  the  soil, 
or  whether  the  bodies  undergo  a  previous  process ;  for  here  they 
make  a  mystery  of  every  thing,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
sider this  subject  in  any  other  than  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  property  docs  not  belong  exclusively  to 
this  vault,  for  the  bone-house  of  the  Cordeliers  of  Toulouse,  and 
that  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  same  city,  were  formerly  celebrated  for 
producing  similar  effects.  It  was  there  that  they  preserved  among 
other  corpses  that  of  the  beautiful  Paula,  and  the  curious  anxi- 
ously seek  among  these  disfigured  remains  for  some  traces  of  that 
wonderful  beauty,  the  extraordinary  accounts  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  These  catacombs,  according  to  the  statement  of 
travellers,  are  more  curious  than  those  of  Sicily,  for  it  is  said  that 
the  enclosure  of  one  part  of  the  walls  possessed  the  property  of 
preserving  bodies,  whilst  the  opposite  part  did  not  possess  that 
faculty. 

The  subterranean  parts  of  the  Capuchin  Convent  at  Palermo 
are  divided  into  a  great  nimiber  of  galleries,  in  the  walls  of  which 
many  niches  have  been  cut,  as  if  it  had  at  first  been  intended  to 
place  statues  there ;  but  now  there  are  ranges  of  monuments, 
which  are  much  more  expressive  than  statues.  These  are  dead 
bodies.  Monks  and  nobles,  priests  and  laymen,  are  there  to  be 
seen  standing  in  the  costume  of  their  rank  or  profession.  Each 
of  these  corpses  occupies  a  small  cell,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
the  back.  It  must  not  be  imagined  by  this  description  that  they 
resemble  a  collection  of  mummies.  They  seem  to  have  preserved 
their  vitality,  and  to  move  and  gesticulate,  and  some  Cicerones 
even  pretend  that  they  have  sometimes  spoken  to  the  astonished 
tourist.  As,  with  the  exception  of  their  clothing,  these  corpses 
are  not  at  all  confined,  and  their  members  are  not  in  the  least 
restrained,  they  are  subject  to  no  other  influences  than  the  curi- 
ous phenomena  which  result  from  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
contractibility  of  their  tissues.  Some  of  them  are  as  still  and 
upright  as  a  sentinel  in  his  box ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 


been  of  service  to  us  on  such  occasions.  A  few  nights 
ago,  we  had  a  dispute  with  our  coachman,  turned  him 
off,  and  had  not  provided  another.  We  were  unfortu- 
nately engaged  to  go  to  the  great  conversation.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  No  such  thing  as  walking.  Should 
we  be  caught  in  the  fact,  we  are  disgraced  for  ever. 
No  alternative,  however.  There  was  not  a  coach  to 
be  had,  and  our  old  coachman  would  not  serve  us  for 
one  night  only.  PhiUp  made  sad  wry  faces,  and  swore 
the  coachman  ought  to  be  crucified ;  but  when  he  saw 
us  bent  on  walking,  he  was  still  more  distressed,  and 
I  really  believe,  if  we  had  been  discovered,  that  he 
would  not  have  served  us  any  longer.  He  therefore 
set  his  wits  to  Avork,  how  he  should  preserve  both  his 
masters'  honour  and  his  own  place.  He  at  first  hesi- 
tated before  he  would  take  up  the  flambeau ;  but  he 
would  by  no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  light  it.  "  What ! " 
said  Philip,  "  do  you  think  I  have  no  more  regard  for 
you  than  to  expose  you  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  ? 
No,  no,  gentlemen ;  if  you  will  bring  yourselves  to 
disgrace,  you  shall  not  at  least  make  me  the  agent  of 
showing  it :  but  remember,  if  you  are  observed  walk- 
ing, no  mortal  will  believe  you  keep  a  coach ;  and  do 
you  expect  after  that  to  be  received  into  company  ?" 
"  Well,  well,  Phihp,  do  as  you  please,  but  we  must  go 
to  the  conversation."  Philip  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
led  the  way,  and  we  followed. 

Philip  had  studied  the  geography  of  the  town  ;  he 
conducted  us  through  lanes  only  known  to  himself, 
and  carefully  avoided  the  great  street :  till  at  last  we 
arrived  at  a  little  entry,  which  leads  to  the  conversa- 
tion rooms ;  here  the  carriages  usually  stop.  We 
slipped  up  the  entry  in  the  dark ;  when  Philip,  dart- 
ing into  a  shop,  lighted  his  flambeau  in  an  instant, 
and  came  rushing  before  us,  bawling  out,  "  Piazza  per 
gli  signori  forrestieri" — [Make  room  for  the  foreign 
gentlemen]  ;  when  all  the  world  immediately  made 
way  for  us.  After  we  had  got  into  tlie  rooms,  he 
called  so  loud  after  us,  asking  at  what  time  he  should 
order  the  coach  to  return,  that,  overcome  partly  by 

bend  in  dififerent  positions ;  others,  again,  are  thrown  backward, 
and  their  members  are  distorted  as  if  they  were  suffering  horrible 
torments.  One  appears  in  a  state  of  demoniac  fury ;  you  see  an- 
other like  a  victim  tied  to  the  stake ;  and,  farther  on,  one  whose 
grotesque  postures  and  manners  remind  you  of  the  buffoonery  of 
a  clown.  There  is,  indeed,  no  violent  passion  or  exaggerated 
expression  which  does  not  find  a  representation  here. 

Though  some  of  these  corpses  have  been  here  for  nearly  three 
hundred  yeai's,  yet  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  a  single  skeleton, 
as  all  their  muscles  and  skin  are  preserved  entire.  An  old  monk 
with  along  white  beard  has,  by  his  own  choice,  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  this  melancholy  abode,  and  he  never  leaves  it.  His  only 
companion  is  a  large  cat,  which  continually  follows  him.  The 
inhabitants  of  Palenno  visit  this  dismal  abode  daily,  and  it  is  with 
many  of  them  an  object  of  ambition  to  obtain  a  place  there.  It 
is  not,  as  I  am  assured,  curiosity  alone,  nor  a  desire  to  render  the 
last  sad  duties  to  their  friends,  which  frequently  directs  their 
steps  thither.  They  often  come  in  order  to  examine  the  place, 
and  to  choose  beforehand  the  spot  which  they  would  desire  one 
day  to  occupy.  They  coolly  calculate  the  advantages  of  such  and 
such  a  position,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  those  who  will  be  their 
neighbours.  On  these  occasions,  they  jocularly  remark,  that 
when  one  undertakes  so  long  a  joiu-ney,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too 
difficult  in  the  choice  of  companions.  When  they  have  made  up 
their  minds,  they  have  the  niches  formed,  and  come  from  time 
to  time  to  see  if  they  are  of  the  proper  size,  frequently  suggesting 
alterations  and  improvements. 

This  abode  of  melancholy,  however,  has  its  fete  day— the  jour 
des  moj-U.  Upon  that  solemn  occasion  the  darkness  is  dissipated 
by  the  lustre  of  the  illuminations,  and  the  accustomed  stillness 
is  replaced  by  the  clamour  of  crowds  of  spectators.  The  dead 
bodies  are  previously  decked  out  in  stylish  array ;  the  old  clothing 
of  the  last  year  is  substituted  by  new,  which  is  to  serve  for  the 
next ;  and  in  order  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  set  them  off, 
nosegays  are  placed  in  their  hands,  and  their  foreheads  are 
sprinkled  with  odoriferous  scents ;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ce- 
meteries in  France,  this  pious  and  melancholy  duty  is  never 
fulfilled  by  wives  and  mothers ;  for,  by  a  strange  l;nv,  no  Ihinn 
woman  is  allowed  to  visit  this  tomb,  and  no  dead  one  to  inhabit 
it."— Journal  o/M.  P.  E.  Botta.'] 
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risibUity,  and  partly  by  a  consciousness  of  the  deceit, 
not  one  of  us  had  power  to  answer  him.  Philip,  how- 
ever, followed  ns,  and  repeated  the  question  so  often, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  tell  him,  at  midnight.  At  mid- 
night, accordingly,  he  came  to  tell  us  that  the  coach 
was  ready.  We  were  curious  to  see  how  he  would 
behave  on  this  occasion ;  for  it  was  not  half  so  difl3.cult 
to  get  in  unobserved,  as  to  get  out :  however,  Philip's 
genius  was  equal  to  both.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  the 
entry,  he  ran  to  the  door,  bawling  out  Antonio  as 
hard  as  he  could  roar.  No  Antonio  answered ;  and, 
unfortunately,  there  was  a  number  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  going  away  at  the  same  time.  They  begged  of 
us  as  strangers  to  step  first  into  our  carriage,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  go  out  before  us.  Philip  was 
sadly  puzzled.  He  first  ran  up  the  street,  then  he  ran 
down,  and  came  back  aU  out  of  breath,  cursing  Anto- 
nio. "  That  rascal,"  said  he,  "  is  never  in  the  way, 
and  you  must  ttirn  him  off".  He  pretends  that  he  could 
not  get  up  his  coach  to  the  door,  for  the  great  crowd 
of  carriages ;  and  is  waiting  about  fifty  yards  below. 
Vostri  ecceUenzi  had  better  step  down,"  said  Philip, 
"  otherwise  you  wiU  be  obliged  to  wait  here  at  least 
half  an  hour."  "We  took  leave  of  the  company,  and 
set  off.  Philip  ran  like  a  lamplighter,  till  he  had 
almost  passed  the  carriages,  when,  dashing  his  flambeau 
on  the  ground,  as  if  by  accident,  he  extinguished  it, 
and  getting  into  a  narrow  lane,  he  waited  till  we  came 
up ;  when  he  whispered  us  to  follow  him — and  con- 
ducted us  back  by  the  same  labyrinth  we  had  come ; 
and  thus  saved  us  from  eternal  infamy.  However,  he 
assures  us  he  will  not  venture  it  again  for  his  place. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  nation  where  such 
prejudices  as  these  prevail?  It  is  pretty  much  the 
case  all  over  Italy.  An  Italian  nobleman  is  ashamed 
of  nothing  so  much  as  making  use  of  his  legs.  They 
think  their  dignity  augments  by  the  repose  of  their 
members,  and  that  no  man  can  be  truly  respectable 
that  does  not  loll  away  one-half  of  his  time  on  a  sofa 
or  in  a  carriage.  In  short,  a  man  is  obliged  to  be  in- 
dolent and  effeminate  not  to  be  despised  and  ridicu- 
lous. What  can  we  expect  of  such  a  people  ?  Can 
they  be  capable  of  any  thing  great  or  manly,  who 
seem  almost  ashamed  to  appear  men  ?  I  own  it  sur- 
passes my  comprehension,  and  I  bless  my  stars  every 
time  that  I  think  of  honest  John  BuU,  even  with  all 
his  faults.  Will  you  believe  me  that,  of  aU  that  I  have 
known  in  Italy,  there  are  scarce  half  a  dozen  that  have 
had  fortitude  enough  to  subdue  this  most  contemptible 
of  all  human  prejudices  ?  The  Prince  of  Campo  Franco, 
too,  in  this  place,  is  above  it.  He  is  a  noble  fellow, 
and,  both  in  his  person  and  character,  greatly  re- 
sembles our  late  worthy  friend.  General  Craufurd.  He 
is  a  major-general,  too,  and  always  dresses  in  his  uni- 
form, which  further  increases  the  resemblance.  Every 
time  I  see  him,  he  says  or  does  something  that  recalls 
strongly  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  noble  general. 
He  laughs  at  the  follies  of  his  country,  and  holds  these 
wretched  prejudices  in  that  contempt  they  deserve. 
"  What  would  the  old  hardy  Romans  think,"  said  he, 
talking  on  this  subject,  "  were  they  permitted  to  take 
a  view  of  the  occupations  of  their  progeny  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  a  Brutus  or  a  Cassius  amongst  us  for  a 
little ;  how  the  clumsy  vulgar  feUows  would  be  hooted. 
I  dare  say  they  would  soon  be  glad  to  return  to  the 


agam. 

Adieu.  For  some  nights  past  we  have  been  observ- 
ing the  coTirse  of  a  comet ;  and  as  we  were  the  first 
people  here  that  took  notice  of  it,  I  assure  you  we  are 
looked  upon  as  very  profound  astronomers.  I  shall 
say  more  of  it  in  my  next.  We  have  now  got  out  of 
our  abominable  inn,  and  have  taken  a  final  leave  of 
our  French  landlady.  The  Count  Bushemi,  a  very 
amiable  young  man,  has  been  kind  enough  to  provide 
us  a  lodging  on  the  sea-shore,  one  of  the  coolest  and 
most  agreeable  in  Palermo.    Ever  yours,  &c. 


A  COMET.-ASTRONOmCAL  SPECULATIONS. 

Palermo,  July  2. 
OuK  comet  is  now  gone ;  we  first  observed  it  on  the 
24th.  It  had  no  tail,  but  was  surrounded  with  a  faintish 
iU- defined  light,  that  made  it  look  like  a  bright  star 
shining  through  a  thin  cloud.  This,  in  all  probability, 
is  owing  to  an  atmosphere  around  the  body  of  the 
comet  that  causes  a  refraction  of  the  rays,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  reaching  us  with  that  distinctness 
we  observe  in  bodies  that  have  no  atmosphere.  We 
were  still  the  more  persuaded  of  this  two  nights  ago, 
when  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  the  comet  just 
passing  close  by  a  small  fixed  star,  whose  light  was  not 
only  considerably  dimmed,  but  we  thought  we  observed 
a  sensible  change  of  place  in  the  star,  as  soon  as  its  rays 
fell  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  refraction  in  passing  through  that  atmosphere. 
We  attempted  to  trace  the  line  of  the  comet's  course, 
but  as  we  could  find  no  globe,  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
it  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Its  direction  was  al- 
most due  north,  and  its  velocity  altogether  amazing. 
We  did  not  observe  it  so  minutely  the  two  or  three 
first  nights  of  its  appearance,  but  on  the  30th  it  was 
at  our  zenith  here  (latitude  38  degrees  10  minutes, 
longitude  from  London  13  degrees),  about  five  minutes 
after  midnight ;  and  last  night,  the  first  of  July,  it 
passed  four  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  polar  star,  nearly 
at  forty  minutes  after  eight;  so  that,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  it  has  described  a  great  arch  in 
the  heavens,  upwards  of  fifty  degrees,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  most  amazing  velocity.  Supposing  it  at 
the  distance  of  the  sun,  at  this  rate  of  travelling,  it 
would  go  round  the  earth's  orbit  in  less  than  a  week, 
which  makes,  I  think,  considerably  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  miles  in  a  day,  a  motion  that  vastly  sur- 
passes all  human  comprehension.  And  as  this  motion 
continues  to  be  greatly  accelerated,  what  must  it  be 
when  the  comet  approaches  still  nearer  to  tlie  body 
of  the  sun !  Last  night  a  change  of  place  was  observ- 
able in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  particularly  when 
it  passed  near  any  of  the  fixed  stars.  We  attempted 
to  find  if  it  had  any  observable  parallax,  but  the  vast 
rapidity  of  its  motion  always  prevented  us,  for  what- 
ever fixed  stars  it  was  near  in  the  horizon,  it  had  got 
so  far  to  the  north  of  them,  long  before  it  reached  the 
meridian,  that  the  parallax,  if  there  was  any,  entirely 
escaped  us. 

I  shall  long  much  to  see  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  with  you,  and  in  other  distant  countries,  on 
this  comet,  as  from  these  we  shall  probably  be  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment  of  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
which,  although  we  coiild  observe  no  parallax,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  was  not  very  great,  as  its  motion  was 
so  very  perceptible.  We  could  procure  no  instruments 
to  measm-e  its  apparent  distance  from  any  of  the  fixed 
stars,  so  that  the  only  two  observations  any  thing  can 
be  made  of  are  the  time  of  its  passing  the  polar  star 
last  night,  its  distance  from  it,  and  the  time  of  its 
arrival  at  our  zenith  on  the  30th ;  this  we  found  by 
applying  the  eye  to  a  straight  rod,  hxmg  perpendicu- 
larly from  a  small  thread.  The  comet  was  not  in  the 
exact  point  of  the  zenith,  but,  to  the  best  of  our  obser- 
vation, about  six  or  seven  minutes  to  the  north  of  it. 
Last  night  it  was  visible  almost  immediately  after 
sunset,  long  before  any  of  the  fixed  stars  appeared.  It 
is  now  immersed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  has  cer- 
tainly got  very  near  his  body.  If  it  returns  again  to 
the  regions  of  space,  it  will  probably  be  visible  in  a 
few  days ;  but  I  own  I  should  much  doubt  of  any  such 
return,  if  it  is  reaUy  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun 
that  it  is  at  present  carried  with  such  amazing  celerity 
towards  him.  This  is  the  third  comet  of  tins  kmd 
whose  return  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching, 
but  never  was  fortimate  enough  to  find  any  of  them 
after  they  had  passed  the  sun,  though  those  that  do 
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really  tettmi  appear  at  that  time  much  more  luminous 
than  before  they  approached  him.* 

The  astronomy  of  comets,  from  what  I  can  remem- 
ber of  it,  appears  to  be  clogged  with  very  great  diffi- 
culties, and  even  some  seeming  absurdities.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  these  immense  bodies,  after  being 
drawn  to  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  a  million  of  miles 
in  an  hour,  when  they  have  at  last  come  almost  to  touch 
him,  should  then  fly  off  from  his  body  with  the  same 
velocity  they  approach  it,  and  that  too  by  the  power 
of  this  very  motion  that  his  attraction  has  occasioned. 
The  demonstration  of  this,  I  remember,  is  very  curious 
and  ingenious,  but  I  wish  it  may  be  entirely  free  from 
sophistry.  No  doubt,  in  bodies  moving  in  curves  round 
a  fixed  centre,  as  the  centripetal  motion  increases,  the 
centrifugal  one  increases  likewise ;  but  how  this  mo- 
tion, which  is  only  generated  by  the  former,  should  at 
last  get  the  better  of  the  power  that  produces  it,  and 
that  too  at  the  very  time  this  power  has  acquired  its 
utmost  force  and  energy,  seems  somewhat  difficult  to 
conceive.  It  is  the  only  instance  I  know  wherein  the 
effect  increasing  regularly  with  the  cause,  at  last, 
whilst  the  cause  is  still  acting  with  fuU  vigour,  the 
effect  entirely  gets  the  better  of  the  cause,  and  leaves 
it  in  the  lurch.  For  the  body  attracted  is  at  last 
carried  away  with  infinite  velocity  from  the  attracting 
body.  By  Avhat  power  is  it  carried  away  ?  Why,  say 
our  philosophers,  by  the  very  power  of  this  attraction, 
which  has  now  produced  a  new  power  superior  to  it- 
self, to  wit,  the  centrifugal  force.  However,  perhaps 
all  this  may  be  reconcileable  to  reason :  far  be  it  from 
me  to  presume  attacking  so  glorious  a  system  as  that 
of  attraction.  The  law  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
said  to  observe,  in  describing  equal  areas  in  equal 
times,  is  supposed  to  be  demonstrated,  and  by  tliis  it 
would  appear  that  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  alternately  get  the  mastery  of  one  another. 

However,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  somewhat  hard 
to  conceive  that  gravity  should  always  get  the  better 
of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  very  time  that  its  ac- 
tion is  the  smallest,  when  the  comet  is  at  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun ;  and  that  the  centrifugal  force 
should  get  the  better  of  gravity  at  the  very  time  that 
its  action  is  the  greatest,  when  the  comet  is  at  its 
nearest  point  to  the  sun. 

To  a  common  observer  it  would  rather  appear  that 
the  sun,  like  an  electric  body,  after  it  had  once  Charged 
the  objects  that  it  attracted  with  its  own  effluvia  or 
atmosphere,  by  degrees  loses  its  attraction,  and  at  last 
even  repels  them ;  and  that  the  attracting  power,  like 
what  we  Ukewise  observe  in  electricity,  does  not  re- 
turn again  till  the  effluvia  imbibed  from  the  attracting 
body  is  dispelled  or  dissipated,  when  it  is  again  at- 
tracted, and  so  on  alternately.  Tor  it  appears  (at 
least  to  an  unphUosophical  observer)  somewhat  re- 
pugnant to  reason,  to  say  that  a  body  flying  off  from 

*  [Mr  Brydone's  speculations  on  this  comet  and  on  comets  in 
general  are  rather  too  much  protracted,  and,  though  ingenious, 
considering  the  state  of  science  in  his  day,  are  now  superseded  hy 
more  correct  observations.  The  return  of  comets  from  the  sun 
is  now  undoubted ,  and  the  periods  of  many  have  been  ascertained. 
The  idea  of  their  falling  into  the  sim,  on  which  Mr  Brydone  be- 
stows so  much  attention,  is  not  now,  to  our  knowledge,  enter- 
tained by  any  astronomer  of  reputation.  The  reader,  in  perusing 
the  ensuing  pages,  is  apt  to  be  surprised  that,  so  lately  as  1770, 
any  doubt  should  have  remained  respecting  the  Newtonian  laws 
of  motion.  These  bodies,  in  reality,  although  approaching  so  near 
to  the  sun,  are  as  duly  subject  as  the  least  eccentric  bodies  in  our 
system,  to  the  law  with  regard  to  bodies  describing  equal  areas  in 
equal  times :  the  nearness  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  rapidity. 
It  is  also  curious  to  find  Newton's  theory  of  light  drawn  in  to  give 
countenance  to  the  supposition  that  comets  fall  into  the  sun. 
This  theory  is  at  present  imder  doubt,  and  that  which  represents 
light  as  an  imponderable  agent  is  more  generally  received.  Per- 
haps this  very  notion  of  Brydone  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  supply 
of  new  matter  to  the  sun  to  make  up  for  that  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  constantly  losing  in  the  shape  of  light,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  which  could  be  adduced  against  the  doctrine 
that  light  is  substantial.] 


another  body  some  thousands  of  miles  in  a  minute, 
should  aU  the  time  be  violently  attracted  by  that  body, 
and  that  it  is  even  by  virtue  of  this  very  attraction 
that  it  is  fl3ang  off  from  it.  He  would  probably  ask, 
what  more  could  it  do,  pray,  were  it  really  to  be  re- 
pelled ? 

Had  the  system  of  electricity^  and  of  repulsion  as 
well  as  attraction,  been  known  and  established  in  the 
last  age,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  profound  genius 
of  Newton  would  have  called  it  to  his  aid,  and  per- 
haps accoimted  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  for 
many  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  To  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  we  know  of  no  body  that 
possesses,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  power  of 
attraction,  that  in  certain  circumstances  does  not  like- 
wise possess  the  power  of  repulsion  —  the  magnet, 
the  tourmalin,  amber,  glass,  and  every  electrical  sub- 
stance. Now,  from  analogy,  as  we  find  the  sun  so 
powerfully  endowed  with  attraction,  why  may  we  not 
likewise  suppose  him  to  be  possessed  of  repulsion? 
Indeed,  this  very  power  seems  to  be  confessed  by  the 
Ne-\vtonians  to  reside  in  the  sun  in  a  most  wonderful 
degree,  for  they  assure  us  he  repels  the  rays  of  light 
with  such  amazing  force,  that  they  fly  upwards  of 
eighty  millions  of  miles  in  seven  minutes.  Now,  why 
should  we  confine  this  repulsion  to  the  rays  of  light 
only  ?  As  they  are  material,  may  not  other  matter 
brought  near  his  body  be  affected  in  the  same  manner? 
Indeed,  one  would  imagine  that  their  motion  alone 
would  create  the  most  violent  repulsion,  and  that  the 
force  with  which  they  are  perpetually  flowing  from 
the  sun  would  most  effectually  prevent  every  other 
body  from  approaching  him ;  for  this  we  find  is  the 
constant  effect  of  a  rapid  stream  of  any  other  matter. 
But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  his  effects  on  comets. 
The  taUs  of  these  bodies  are  probably  their  atmo- 
spheres, rendered  highly  electrical,  either  from  the  vio- 
lence of  their  motion  or  from  their  proximity  to  the 
sun.  Of  all  the  bodies  we  know,  there  is  none  in  so 
constant  and  so  violent  an  electrical  state  as  the 
higher  regions  of  our  own  atmosphere.  Of  this  I 
have  long  been  convinced ;  for  send  up  a  kite  with 
a  small  wire  about  its  string  only  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  at  all  times  it 
will  produce  fire,  as  I  have  found  by  frequent  expe- 
rience— sometimes  when  the  air  was  perfectly  clear, 
without  a  cloud  in  the  hemisphere,  at  other  times 
when  it  was  thick  and  hazy,  and  totally  unfit  for 
electrical  operations  below.  Now,  as  this  is  the  case 
at  so  small  a  height,  and  as  we  find  the  effect  stiU 
grows  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  kite  advances 
(for  I  have  sometimes  observed  that  a  little  blast  of 
wind  suddenly  raising  the  kite  about  an  hundred  feet 
has  more  than  doubled  the  effect),  what  must  it  be  in 
very  great  elevations  ?  Indeed  we  may  often  judge 
of  it  from  the  violence  with  which  the  clouds  are  agi- 
tated, from  the  meteors  formed  above  the  region  of 
the  clouds,  and  particularly  from  the  aurora  borealis, 
which  has  been  observed  to  have  much  the  same 
colour  and  appearance  as  the  matter  that  forms  the 
tails  of  comets. 

Now,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  so  vast  a  body  as 
our  atmosphere,  made  strongly  electrical,  when  it 
happens  to  approach  any  other  body?  It  must  al- 
ways be  either  violently  attracted  or  repelled,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  or  negative  quality  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  electricians)  of  the  body  that  it  approaches. 

It  has  ever  been  observed  that  the  tails  of  comets 
(just  as  we  should  expect  from  a  very  light  fluid  body 
attached  to  a  solid  heavy  one)  are  drawn  after  the 
comets  as  long  as  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
Sim ;  but  as  soon  as  the  comet  gets  near  his  body,  the 
tail  veers  about  to  that  side  of  the  comet  that  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  sun,  and  no  longer 
follows  the  comet,  but  continues  its  motion  sideways, 
opposing  its  whole  length  to  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  rather  than  allow  it  in  any  degree  to 
approach  the  sun.    Indeed  its  tendency  to  follow  the 
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body  of  the  comet  is  still  observable,  were  it  not  pre- 
vented by  some  force  superior  to  that  tendency,  for 
the  tail  is  always  observed  to  bend  a  little  to  that  side 
from  whence  the  comet  is  flymg.  This  perhaps  is 
some  proof,  too,  that  it  does  not  move  in  an  absolute 
vacuum. 

When  the  comet  rpaches  its  perihelion,  the  tail  is 
generally  very  much  lengthened,  perhaps  by  the 
jarefaction  from  the  heat,  perhaps  by  the  increase  of 
the  sun's  repulsion,  or  that  of  his  atmosphere.  It 
still  continues  projected  exactly  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  sun;  and  when  the  comet  moves 
off  again  to  the  regions  of  space,  the  taU,  instead 
of  following  it  as  it  did  on  its  approach,  is  projected 
a  vast  way  before  it,  and  still  keeps  the  body  of  the 
comet  exactly  opposed  betwixt  it  and  the  sun ;  till  by 
degrees,  as  the  distance  increases,  the  length  of  the 
tail  is  diminished,  the  repulsion  probably  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker. 

It  has  likewise  been  observed  that  the  length  of 
these  tails  is  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  comet  to  the  smi.  That  of  1680  threw 
out  a  train  that  would  almost  have  reached  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth.  If  this  had  been  attracted  by  the 
sun,  would  it  not  have  fallen  upon  his  body,  when 
the  comet  at  that  time  was  not  one-fourth  of  his  dia- 
meter distant  from  him  ? — but  instead  of  this,  it  was 
darted  aAvay  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  even 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the  comet  itself 
Now  what  can  this  be  owing  to,  if  not  to  a  repulsive 
power  in  the  sun  or  his  atmosphere  ? 

And,  indeed,  it  would  at  first  appear  but  little  less 
absurd  to  say,  that  the  tail  of  the  comet  is  all  this 
time  violently  attracted  by  the  sun,  although  it  be 
driven  away  in  an  opposite  direction  from  him,  as  to 
say  the  same  of  the  comet  itself  It  is  true,  tliis  re- 
pulsion seems  to  begin  much  sooner  to  affect  the  tail 
than  the  body  of  the  comet,  Avhich  is  supposed  always 
to  pass  the  sun  before  it  begins  to  fly  away  from  him, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  tail.  The 
repulsive  force,  therefore  (if  there  is  any  such),  is  in 
a  much  less  proportion  than  the  attractive  one,  and 
probably  just  only  enough  to  counterbalance  the  latter, 
when  these  bodies  are  in  their  perihelions,  and  to  turn 
them  so  much  inside  as  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  body  of  the  sun.  The  projectile  force  they  have 
acquired  will  then  carry  them  out  to  the  heavens,  and 
repulsion  probably  diminishing  as  they  recede  from 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  his  attraction  will  again  take 
place,  and  retard  their  motion  regularly,  tiU  they  arrive 
at  their  apheUa,  when  they  once  more  begui  to  return 
to  him. 

I  don't  know  you  will  like  all  this.  Our  comet  has 
led  me  a  dance  I  very  little  thought  of;  and  I  believe 
I  should  have  done  better  to  send  it  at  once  into  the 
sun,  and  had  done  with  it :  and  that,  indeed,  I  am  apt 
to  beheve,  wUl  be  its  fate.  Tor  as  this  comet  has  no 
tail,  there  is,  of  consequence,  no  apparent  repulsion. 
If  it  was  repelled,  its  atmosphere,  hke  the  others, 
would  be  driven  away  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  sun ;  I  therefore  do  not  see  any  possible  method  it 
has  of  escaping. 

These  comets  are  certainly  bodies  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  those  with  tails,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
appear  even  to  bear  a  much  less  resemblance  than  they 
do  to  planets ;  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  little 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  distinguished 
by  a  different  name. 

This  is  the  third  kind  of  body  that  has  been  disco- 
vered in  our  system,  that  all  appear  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  each  other,  that  are  probably  regulated  by 
different  laws,  and  intended  for  very  different  purposes. 
How  mucli  will  posterity  be  astonished  at  our  igno- 
rance, and  wonder  that  this  system  should  have  ex- 
isted for  so  many  thousand  years,  before  we  were  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  one-half  of  it,  or  had  even 
invented  names  to  distinguish  its  diflerent  members ! 


I  have  no  doubt  that  in  future  ages  the  number  of 
the  comets,  the  form  of  their  orbits,  and  time  of  their 
revolutions,  will  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  that  of 
the  planets.  It  is  our  countryman,  Dr  HaUey,  who 
has  begun  this  great  work,  which  may  be  considered 
just  now  as  in  its  earliest  infancy.  These  bodies,  too, 
with  thick  atmospheres,  but  without  tails,  will  hke- 
wise  have  their  proper  places  ascertained,  and  will  no 
longer  be  confounded  with  bodies  to  which  they  bear 
no  resemblance  or  connexion. 

Comets  with  tails  have  seldom  been  visible  but  on 
their  recess  from  the  sun.  It  is  he  that  kindles  them 
up,  and  gives  them  that  alarming  appearance  in  the 
heavens.  On  the  contrary,  those  without  tails  have 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  been  observed,  but  on  their 
approach  to  him.  I  don't  recollect  any  whose  return 
has  been  tolerably  weU  ascertained.  I  remember,  in- 
deed, a  few  years  ago,  a  small  one,  that  was  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  a  telescope,  after  it  had  passed 
the  sun,  but  never  more  became  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  This  assertion  is  easily  made,  and  nobody  can 
contradict  it ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  appear  probable 
that  it  should  have  become  so  much  less  luminous 
after  it  had  passed  the  sun  than  before  it  approached 
him ;  and  I  will  own  to  you,  when  I  have  heard  that 
the  return  of  these  comets  had  escaped  the  eyes  of 
the  most  acute  astronomers,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
think  that  they  did  not  return  at  all,  but  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  body  of  the  sun,  which  their  violent 
motion  towards  him  seemed  to  indicate.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  wished  that  this  discovery  might  be  made, 
as  it  would  in  some  measure  account  for  what  has  as 
yet  been  looked  upon  as  unaccountable— that  the  sun, 
notwithstanding  his  daily  waste  from  enlightening 
the  universe,  never  appears  diminished  either  in  size 
or  light.  Surely  this  waste  must  be  immense ;  and 
were  there  not  in  nature  some  hidden  provision  for 
supplying  it,  in  the  space  of  six  thousand  years,  sup- 
posing the  world  to  be  no  older,  the  planets  must  have 
got  to  a  much  greater  distance  from  his  body,  by  the 
vast  diminution  of  his  attraction ;  they  must  likewise 
have  moved  much  slower,  and  consequently  the  length 
of  our  year  must  have  been  greatly  increased.  Notliing 
of  all  this  seems  to  be  the  case :  the  diameter  of  the 
srm  is  the  same  as  ever  it  was ;  he  neither  appears 
diminished,  nor  our  distance  from  him  increased ;  his 
light,  heat,  and  attraction,  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
ever,  and  the  motion  of  the  planets  round  him  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  time :  of  consequence,  his  quantity 
of  matter  still  continues  the  same.  How,  then,  is  this 
vast  waste  supphed  ?  May  there  not  be  millions  of 
bodies  attracted  by  liim,  from  the  boundless  regions 
of  space,  that  are  never  perceived  by  us  ?  Comets, 
on  their  road  to  liim,  have  several  times  been  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  telescopes  that  were  never  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  Indeed,  the  nmnber  of  black  spots 
on  the  sun  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  always  a 
quantity  of  matter  there,  only  in  a  preparation  to  give 
hght,  but  not  yet  refined  and  pure  enough  to  throw 
off  rays  like  the  rest  of  his  body.  For  I  think  we  can 
hardly  conceive,  that  any  matter  can  remain  long  on 
the  body  of  the  sun  without  becoming  luminous ;  and 
so  we  find  these  spots  often  disappear,  that  is  to  say, 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  then  per- 
fectly melted,  and  has  acquired  the  same  degree  of 
heat  and  light  as  the  rest  of  his  body.  Even  in  our 
glass-houses,  and  other  very  hot  furnaces,  most  sorts  of 
matter  very  soon  acquire  the  same  colour  and  appear- 
ance as  the  matter  in  fusion,  and  emit  rays  of  light 
like  it.  But  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  when  Newton  computes, 
that  even  at  many  thousand  miles'  distance  from  it,  a 
body  would  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  two  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron  ?  It  has  gene- 
rally been  understood,  that  he  said  the  great  comet 
really  did  acquire  this  degree  of  heat ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake :  Sir  Isaac's  expression,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  is,  that  it  might  have  acquired  it. 
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And  if  wa  consider  the  very  great  size  of  that  body, 
and  the  short  time  of  its  perihelion,  the  thing  wUl 
appear  impossible :  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  we  can 
conceive  that  a  body  only  as  large  as  our  earth  (and 
the  spots  on  the  sun  are  often  much  larger)  could  be 
reduced  to  fusion,  even  on  his  surface,  but  after  a  very 
considerable  space  of  time. 

Now,  as  it  seems  to  be  universally  supposed  that 
the  rays  of  light  are  really  particles  of  matter  proceed- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  sun,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  fall  upon  some  such  method 
of  sending  him  back  a  supply  of  those  rays,  otherwise, 
let  his  stock  be  ever  so  great,  it  must  at  last  be  ex- 
hausted. 

I  wish  astronomers  would  observe  whether  the 
spots  on  the  sun  are  not  increased  after  the  appearing 
of  these  comets,  and  whether  these  spots  do  not  dis- 
appear again  by  degrees,  like  a  body  that  is  gradually 
melted  down  in  a  furnace.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, too,  which  naturally  occurs:  pray,  what 
becomes  of  aU  this  vast  quantity  of  matter  after  it  is 
reduced  to  light  ?  Is  it  ever  collected  again  into  solid 
bodies,  or  is  it  for  ever  lost  and  dissipated  after  it  has 
made  its  journey  from  the  sun  to  the  object  it  illumi- 
nates ?  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  of  all  that  im- 
mense quantity  of  matter  poured  down  on  us  during 
the  day,  that  pervades  and  fills  the  whole  imiverse, 
the  moment  we  are  deprived  of  the  luminous  body, 
the  whole  of  it,  in  an  instant,  seems  to  be  annihilated : 
in  short,  there  are  a  number  of  difficulties  attending 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  light ;  nor  do  I  think 
there  is  any  point  in  natural  philosophy  the  solution 
of  which  is  less  satisfactory.  If  we  suppose  every  ray 
to  be  a  stream  of  particles  of  matter,  darting  from  the 
luminous  body,  how  can  we  conceive  that  these  streams 
may  be  intersected  and  pierced  by  other  streams  of 
the  same  matter,  ten  thousand  different  ways,  without 
causing  the  least  confusion  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other  ? — for  in  a  clear  night  we  see  distinctly  any  par- 
ticular star  that  we  look  at,  although  the  rays  coming 
from  that  star  to  our  eye  are  pierced  for  millions  of 
miles  before  they  reach  us,  by  millions  of  streams  of 
the  same  rays,  from  every  other  sun  and  star  in  the 
universe.  Now  suppose,  in  any  other  matter  that  we 
know  of — and  one  would  imagine  there  ought  at  least 
to  be  some  sort  of  analogy — suppose,  I  say,  we  should 
only  attempt  to  make  two  streams  pass  one  another — 
water,  for  instance,  or  air,  one  of  the  purest  and  the 
most  fluid  substances  we  are  acquainted  with — we 
find  it  totally  impossible.  The  two  streams  wiU  mutu- 
ally interrupt  and  incommode  one  another,  and  the 
strongest  will  ever  carry  off  the  weakest  into  its  OAvn 
direction ;  but  if  a  stream  of  light  is  hit  by  ten  thou- 
sand other  streams,  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions 
of  'mUes  in  a  minute,  it  is  not  even  bent  by  the  im- 
pression, nor  in  the  smallest  degree  diverted  from  its 
course ;  but  reaches  us  with  the  same  precision  and 
regularity  as  if  nothing  had  interfered  with  it.  Be- 
sides, on  the  supposition  that  light  is  real  particles  of 
matter  moving  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  the  space 
of  seven  minutes,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  with  all 
this  wonderful  velocity,  there  seems  to  be  no  mo- 
mentum ?  for  it  communicates  motion  to  no  body  that 
obstructs  its  passage,  and  no  body  whatever  is  removed 
by  the  percussion.  Supposing  we  had  never  heard  of 
this  discovery,  and  were  at  once  to  be  told  of  a  current 
of  matter  flying  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  of  mUes  in 
a  minute,  and  so  large  as  to  cover  one-half  of  our 
globe,  would  we  not  imagine  that  the  earth  must  in- 
stantly be  torn  to  pieces  by  it,  or  carried  off  with  the 
most  incredible  velocity?  It  will  be  objected,  that 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  particles  of  light  pre- 
vents it  from  having  any  such  effect;  but  as  these 
particles  are  in  such  quantity,  and  so  close  to  eacli 
other,  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  every  body  that  is 
opposed  to  them,  and  entirely  to  fill  up  that  vast  space 
betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun,  this  objection,  I  should 
tliink,  in  a  great  measure  falls  to  the  groimd.     The 


particles  of  air  and  of  water  are  likewise  extremely 
minute,  and  a  small  quantity  of  these  will  produce 
little  or  no  effect ;  but  increase  their  number,  and  only 
give  them  the  millionth  part  of  the  velocity  that  is 
ascribed  to  a  ray  of  light,  and  no  force  whatever  could 
be  able  to  withstand  them. 

Adieu.  I  have  unwarily  run  myself  into  the  very 
deeps  of  philosophy,  and  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
struggle  out  again.  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  promise, 
if  possible,  for  the  future,  to  steer  quite  clear  of  them. 
I  am  sure,  whatever  this  comet  may  be  to  the  universe, 
it  has  been  an  ignis  fatuus  to  me  ;  for  it  has  led  me 
strangely  out  of  my  road,  and  bewildered  me  amongst 
rocks  and  quicksands  where  I  was  like  to  stick  fifty 
times. 

I  have  forgot  whether  or  not  you  are  a  rigid  Ncav- 
tonian ;  if  you  are,  I  believe  I  had  better  recant  in 
time  for  fear  of  accidents.  I  know  this  is  a  very  tender 
point ;  and  have  seen  many  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
are  good  Christians  too,  that  can  bear  with  much  more 
temper  to  hear  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  called  in 
question  than  that  of  Sir  Isaac,  and  look  on  a  Carte- 
sian or  a  Ptolemean  as  a  worse  species  of  infidel  than 
an  atheist. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  college,  to  have  seen  a 
heretic  to  their  doctrine  of  gravity  very  suddenly  con- 
verted by  being  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  and  another,  who 
denied  the  law  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces, 
soon  brought  to  assent,  from  having  the  demonstration 
made  upon  his  shoulders,  by  a  stone  whirled  at  the 
end  of  a  string. 

These  are  powerful  arguments,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
witlistand  them.  I  cry  you  mercy.  I  am  without 
reach  of  you  at  present,  and  you  are  heartily  welcome 
to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  my  letter. 


CHURCHES  OP  PALERMO.-PREPARATIONS  FOR  A 
FESTIVAL. 

Palermo,  July  6. 
Many  of  the  churches  here  are  extremely  rich  and 
magnificent.  The  cathedral  (or,  as  they  call  it,^J\fadre 
Chiesa)  is  a  venerable  Gothic  building,  and  of  a  large 
size;  it  is  supported  within  by  eighty  columns  of 
oriental  granite,  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
chapels,  some  of  which  are  extremely  rich,  particularly 
that  of  St  Rosolia,  the  patroness  of  Palermo,  who  is 
held  in  greater  veneration  here  than  all  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  and,  which  is  still  more,  than  even  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself.  The  relics  of  the  saint  are  pre- 
served in  a  large  box  of  silver,  curiously  wrought,  and 
enriched  with  precious  stones.  They  perform  many 
miracles,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  treasure 
of  the  .^  city.  They  are  esteemed  the  most  effectual 
remedy  against  the  plague,  and  have  often  preserved 
them  from  that  fatal  distemper.  The  saint  gained  so 
much  credit,  in  saving  them  from  the  last  plague  of 
Messina,  although  it  was  at  two  hundred  miles'  dis- 
tance, that  they  have,  out  of  gratitude,  erected  a  noble 
mommicnt  to  her.  St  Agatha  did  as  much  for  Cata- 
nia, but  that  city  has  not  been  so  generous  to  her. 
The  other  riches  of  this  church  consist  principally  in 
some  bones  of  St  Peter,  and  a  whole  arm  of  St  John 
the  Baptist.  There  is  likewise  a  jaw-bone  of  prodi- 
gious efficacy ;  and  some  other  bones  of  lesser  note. 
It  contains  some  things  of  smaller  consequence,  which, 
however,  are  not  altogether  Avithout  their  merit.  The 
monuments  of  their  Norman  kings,  several  of  whom 
lie  buried  here,  are  of  the  finest  porphyry,  some  of 
them  near  seven  hundred  years  old,  and  yet  of  very 
tolerable  workmanship.  Opposite  to  these  there  is  a 
tabernacle  of  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  finely  ornamented.  Some  of  the  presents  made  to 
St  RosoUa  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  A  cross  of 
very  large  brilliants,  from  the  King  of  Spain,  is,  I 
think,  the  most  considerable. 
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The  Sacliristie,  too,  is  very  rich ;  there  are  some 
robes  embroidered  with  oriental  pearl,  that  are  near 
four  hundred  years  old,  and  yet  look  as  fresh  as  if  done 
yesterday. 

The  Jesuits'  church  is  equal  in  magnificence  to  any 
thing  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  The  genius  of  those  fathers 
appears  strong  in  all  their  works ;  one  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  find  them  out.  They  have  been  gtossly  calumniated, 
for  they  certainly  had  less  hypocrisy  than  any  other 
order  of  monks. 

The  Chiesa  del  PaUazzo  is  entirely  incrusted  over 
with  ancient  mosaic,  and  the  vaulted  roof,  too,  is  all 
of  the  same.  But  it  is  endless  to  talk  of  churches. 
Here  are  upwards  of  three  hundred.  That  of  Monreale, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  this  city,  is  the  next  in 
dignity  in  the  island  after  the  cathedral  of  Palermo. 
It  is  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  the  whole  is  incrusted 
with  mosaic,  at  an  incredible  expense.  Here  are  Mke- 
wise  several  porphyry  and  marble  monuments  of  the 
first  kings  of  Sicily.  This  cathedral  was  built  by  King 
William  the  Good,  whose  memory  is  still  held  in  great 
veneration  amongst  the  Sicilians. 

The  Archbishop  of  Monreale  is  already  looked  upon 
as  a  saint,  and  indeed  he  deserves  beatification  better, 
I  beheve,  than  most  of  those  in  the  calendar.  His 
income  is  very  great,  of  which  he  reserves  to  himself 
just  as  much  as  procures  him  clothes  and  the  simplest 
kind  of  food ;  all  the  rest  he  devotes  to  charitable, 
pious,  and  public  uses.  He  even  seems  to  carry  this 
too  far,  and  denies  himself  the  most  common  gratifi- 
cations of  life — such  as  sleeping  on  a  bed,  a  piece  of 
luxury  he  is  said  never  to  indulge  himself  in,  but  lies 
every  night  on  straw.  He  is,  as  you  may  believe,  adored 
by  the  people,  who  crowd  in  his  way  as  he  passes  to 
receive  his  benediction,  which  they  allege  is  even  of 
more  sovereign  efficacy  than  that  of  the  pope.  And, 
indeed,  so  it  is ;  for  he  never  sees  an  object  in  distress 
but  he  is  sure  to  relieve  him,  not  trusting  alone  to 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the  blessing,  but  always  accom- 
panying it  with  something  solid  and  temporal ;  and, 
perhaps,  this  accompaniment  is  not  esteemed  the  worst 
part  of  it.  The  town  and  country  round  Llonreale 
are  greatly  indebted  to  his  liberality,  and  in  every 
corner  exhibit  marks  of  his  munificence.  He  has  just 
now  made  a  present  to  the  cathedral  of  a  magnificent 
altar,  only  about  one-half  of  which  is  finished.  It  is 
of  massive  silver,  exquisitely  wrought,  representing, 
in  high  rehef,  some  of  the  principal  stories  in  the 
Bible,  and,  I  think,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  But,  what  is  of  much  greater  utility,  he  has 
at  his  own  expense  made  a  noble  walk  the  whole  way 
from  this  city  to  Monreale,  which  was  formerly  of 
very  difficult  access,  as  it  stands  near  the  top  of  a 
pretty  high  mountain.  The  walk  is  cut  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  on  the  side  of  this  mountain,  and 
winds  by  easy  zigzags  to  the  top  of  it.  It  is  adorned 
with  several  elegant  fountains  of  water,  and  Is  bordered 
on  each  side  with  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs.  The 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. It  appears  one  continued  orange  garden  for 
many  miles,  and  exhibits  an  elegant  piece  of  scenery ; 
perfuming  the  air,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  most 
delicious  odours.  We  were  so  pleased  with  this  little 
expedition,  that  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  sea- 
son, we  could  not  keep  in  our  carriage,  but  walked 
almost  the  whole  road. 

The  city  of  Palermo,  for  these  ten  days  past,  has 
been  wholly  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  great  feast 
of  St  Eosoha  ;  and  if  the  show  is  in  any  degree  ade- 
quate to  the  expense  and  trouble  it  costs  them,  it  must 
indeed  be  a  very  noble  one.  They  are  erecting  an 
incredible  nmnber  of  arches  and  pyramids  for  the 
illuminations.  They  are  of  wood,  painted,  and  adorned 
with  artificial  flowers.  These,  they  tell  us,  are  to  be 
entirely  covered  over  with  small  lamps,  so  that  when 
seen  at  a  little  distance,  they  appear  like  so  many 
pyramids  and  arches  of  flame.  The  whole  Marino, 
and  the  two  great  streets  that  divide  the  city,  are  to 


be  illuminated  in  this  magnificent  manner.  The 
number  of  pyramids  and  arches  prepared  for  these 
illuminations,  we  are  told,  exceed  two  tliousand.  They 
are  erected  on  each  side  of  the  street,  betwixt  the 
footpath  and  the  pavement,  and  run  in  two  right  lines 
exactly  parallel  from  end  to  end.  Each  of  these  hues 
is  a  mile  in  length,  which  makes  four  miles  for  the 
whole.  The  four  gates  are  the  vistas  to  these  four 
streets,  and  are  to  be  highly  decorated  and  illuminated. 
From  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  whole 
of  this  vast  illumination  can  be  seen  at  once ;  and  they 
assure  us  the  grandeur  of  it  exceeds  all  behef.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  Marino  is  to  be  dressed  out  in  the  same 
manner :  and  for  these  three  weeks  past,  they  have 
been  employed  in  erecting  two  great  theatres  for  fire- 
works. One  of  these  fronts  the  viceroy's  palace,  and 
is  almost  equal  to  it  in  size ;  the  other  is  laid  on  pUes 
driven  in  the  sea,  exactly  opposite  to  the  great  or- 
chestra in  the  centre  of  the  Marino.  Besides  these, 
they  are  building  an  enormous  engine,  which  thoy 
call  St  Eosolia's  triumphal  car.  From  the  size  of  it 
one  would  imagine  it  were  for  ever  to  remain  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  erected,  but  they  assure  us  it  is  to  be 
drawn  in  triumph  through  the  city.  It  is  indeed 
mounted  upon  wheels,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  force  whatever  can  be  able  to  turn  them. 

I  own  my  curiosity  increases  every  day  to  see  this 
singular  exhibition.  The  car  is  already  higher  than 
most  houses  in  Palermo,  and  they  are  still  adding  t ) 
its  height.  But  the  part  of  the  show  they  value  them- 
selves the  most  on  is  the  illumination  of  the  great 
church ;  this  they  affirm  is  superior  to  any  thing  in 
the  world,  the  illumination  of  St  Peter's  itself  not  ex- 
cepted. The  preparations  for  it  are  indeed  amazing. 
These  were  begun  about  a  month  ago,  and  will  not  be 
finished  till  towards  the  last  days  of  the  feast.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  cathedral,  both  roof  and  walls,  is  en- 
tirely covered  over  with  mirrors,  intermixed  with  gold 
and  silver  paper,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  artificial 
flowers.  AU  these  are  arranged  and  disposed,  in  my 
opinion,  with  great  taste  and  elegance ;  none  of^them 
predominate,  but  they  are  uitermingled  every  where 
in  a  just  proportion. 

Every  altar,  chapel,  and  column,  are  finished  in  the 
same  manner,  which  takes  off"  from  the  littleness  of 
the  particular  ornaments,  and  gives  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  uniformity  to  the  whole.  The  roof  is  hung  with 
innumerable  lustres  fiUed  with  wax  candles,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  when  the  whole  is  lighted  up,  it  must  be 
equal  to  any  palace  either  in  the  Fairy  Tales  or  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  Indeed,  it  seems  pretty 
much  in  the  same  style  too,  for  all  is  gold,  silver,  and 
I)recious  stones.  The  saints  are  dressed  out  in  all 
their  glory,  and  the  fairy  queen  herself  was  never 
finer  than  is  St  Eosolia.  The  people  are  lying  yonder 
in  crowds  before  her,  praying  Avith  all  their  might.  I 
dare  say,  for  one  petition  offered  to  God  Almighty 
she  has  at  least  a  hundred.  We  were  just  now  re- 
marking with  how  little  respect  they  pass  the  chapels 
dedicated  to  God  ;  they  hardly  deign  to  give  a  little 
inclination  of  the  head;  but  when  they  come  near 
those  of  their  favourite  saints,  they  bow  down  to  the 
very  ground.  Ignorance  and  superstition  have  ever 
been  inseparable :  I  believe  in  their  hearts  they  think 
he  has  already  reigned  long  enough,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  change  in  the  government ;  and  every 
one  of  them  (like  the  poor  Welshman  Avho  thought 
he  would  be  succeeded  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams)  is 
fully  persuaded  that  his  own  favourite  saint  is  the  true 
heir-apparent.  Indeed,  they  already  give  them  the 
precedency  on  most  cccasions — not  in  processions  and 
affairs  of  etiquette — there  they  think  it  would  not  be 
decent ;  but  in  their  more  private  affiiirs  they  gene- 
rally pay  the  compliment  to  tlie  saint :  yet,  in  their 
inscriptions  on  churches  and  cliapels  (which  one  would 
thuik  are  public  enough),  when  they  are  dedicated  to 
God  and  any  particular  saint,  they  have  often  ven- 
tured to  put  the  name  of  the  saint  first — "  Sa7icto 
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Januario,  et  Deo  Opt.  Max." — taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  their  dignity,  though  at  tlie  expense 
|f  that  of  God  himself. 


ST  ROSOLIA.-SUPERSTITION  AND  INFIDELITY. 

Palermo,  July  7. 
I  HAVE  been  inquiring  who  this  same  St  Kosolia  ;inay 
be,  wlio  has  become  so  very  capital  a  personage  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  but  notwithstanding  their  adoring 
her  with  such  fervency,  I  have  found  none  that  can 
give  any  tolerable  account  of  her  saintship.  They 
refer  you  to  the  most  fabulous  legends,  that  even  differ 
widely  in  their  accounts  of  her.  And,  after  all  the 
offerings  they  have  made,  the  churches  they  have 
built,  and  monuments  they  have  raised  to  her  memory, 
I  think  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  there  really 
never  did  exist  such  a  person.  I  went  through  all 
the  booksellers'  shops,  but  could  find  nothing  relative 
to  her,  except  an  epic  poem,  of  which  she  is  the  hero- 
ine. It  is  in  the  Sicilian  language,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  I  have  met  with.  The  poet 
sets  her  at  once  above  aU  other  saints  except  the  Vir- 
gin, and  it  seems  to  be  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  he  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  yield  the  pass  even 
to  her.  I  find  from  this  curious  composition,  and  the 
notes  upon  it,  that  St  Rosolia  was  niece  to  King 
William  the  Good ;  that  she  began  very  early  to  dis- 
play symptoms  of  her  sanctity ;  that  at  fifteen  she 
deserted  the  world  and  disclaimed  all  human  society. 
She  retired  to  the  moimtains  on  the  west  of  the  city, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of  for  about  five  himdred 
years.  She  disappeared  in  the  year  1159.  The  people 
thought  she  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  till,  in  the 
year  1624,  during  the  time  of  a  dreadful  plague,  a  holy 
man  had  a  vision  that  the  saint's  bones  were  lying  in 
a  cave  near  the  top  of  the  Monte  Pelegrino ;  and  that 
if  they  were  taken  up  Avith  due  reverence,  and  carried 
in  procession  thrice  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  they 
should  immediately  be  delivered  from  the  plague.  At 
first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  holy  man,  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  a  dreamer ;  how- 
ever, he  persisted  in  his  story,  grew  noisy,  and  got 
adherents.  The  magistrates,  to  pacify  them,  sent  to 
the  Monte  Pelegrino,  when,  lo !  the  mighty  discovery 
was  made — the  sacred  bones  were  found — the  city  was 
freed  from  the  plague,  and  St  llosolia  became  the 
greatest  saint  in  the  calendar.  Churches  were  reared, 
altars  were  dedicated,  and  ministers  appointed  to  this 
new  divinity,  whose  dignity  and  consequence  have 
ever  since  been  supported  at  an  incredible  expense. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  bones, 
that  are  now  so  much  reverenced,  and  about  which 
this  great  city  is  at  present  in  such  a  bustle,  belong 
to  some  poor  wretch,  that  perhaps  was  murdered,  or 
died  for  want  in  the  mountains.  The  holy  man  pro- 
bably could  have  given  a  very  good  account  of  them. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  think  what  animals  super- 
stition makes  of  mankind.  I  dare  say  the  bones  of 
St  Kosolia  are  just  as  little  entitled  to  the  honours 
they  receive  as  those  of  poor  St  Viar,  which  were 
found  somewhere  in  Spain  \mder  a  broken  tombstone, 
where  these  were  the  only  legible  letters.  The  story, 
I  think,  is  told  by  Dr  Middleton.  The  priests  found 
that  the  bones  had  an  excellent  knack  at  working 
miracles,  and  were  of  opinion  that  this,  together  with 
the  S.  Viar  on  the  stone,  was  proof  sufficient  of  his 
sanctity.  He  continued  long  in  high  estimation,  and 
they  drew  no  inconsiderable  revenue  from  his  abilities, 
till  unfortunately  they  petitioned  the  pope  to  grant 
him  some  immunities.  The  pope  (Leo  X.,  I  think), 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  regard  to  his  saintship, 
desired  to  be  informed  of  his  pretensions.  A  list  of 
his  miracles  was  sent  over,  accompanied  by  the  stone 
with  S.  Viar  upon  it.  The  first  part  of  the  proof  was 
sustained,  but  the  antiquaries  found  the  flragment  to 


be  part  of  the  tombstone  of  a  (Roman)  prcpfectus  via- 
rium,  or  overseer  of  the  high  road,  to  whose  bones  they 
had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  poor  St  Viar,  though 
probably  an  honcster  man  than  most  of  them,  was 
ordered  to  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar. 

The  people  of  fiishion  here  hold  the  superstition  of 
the  vulgar  in  great  contempt ;  and  perhaps  that  very 
superstition  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  infidelity. 
Indeed,  I  have  ever  found  that  deism  is  most  prevalent 
in  those  countries  where  the  people  are  the  wildest  and 
most  bigoted.  A  refined  and  cultivated  understand- 
ing, shocked  at  their  foUy,  thinks  it  cannot  possibly 
recede  too  far  from  it,  and  is  often  tempted  to  fly  to 
the  very  opposite  extreme.  When  reason  is  much 
offended  by  any  particular  dogma  of  faith  or  act  of 
worship,  she  is  but  too  apt,  in  the  midst  of  her  disgust, 
to  reject  the  whole.  The  great  misfortmie  is,  that  in 
these  countries,  the  most  violent  champions  for  reli- 
gion are  commonly  the  most  weak  and  ignorant ;  and 
certainly  one  weak  advocate  in  any  cause,  but  more 
particularly  in  a  mysterious  one,  that  requires  to  be 
handled  with  delicacy  and  address,  is  capable  of  hurt- 
ing it  more  than  fifty  of  its  warmest  opponents.  Silly 
books,  that  have  been  written  by  weak  well-meaning 
men,  in  defence  of  religion,  I  am  confident  have  made 
more  infidels  than  all  the  works  of  Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury,  or  even  Voltaire  hhnself :  they  only  want 
to  make  people  believe  that  there  are  some  ludicrous 
things  to  be  said  against  it ;  but  these  grave  plodding 
blockheads  do  all  they  can  to  persuade  us  that  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  The  universal 
error  of  these  gentry  is,  that  they  ever  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, and  reconcile  to  sense  and  reason,  those  very 
mysteries  that  the  first  principles  of  our  religion  teach 
us  are  incomprehensible,  and  of  consequence  neither 
objects  of  sense  nor  reason.  I  once  heard  an  ignorant 
priest  declare  that  he  did  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  of  In- 
carnation, and  that  he  would  undertake  to  make  them 
plain  to  the  meanest  capacities.  A  gentleman  present 
told  him  he  had  no  doubt  he  could — to  all  such  capa- 
cities as  his  own.  The  priest  took  it  as  a  compliment, 
and  made  him  a  bow.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  a 
few  such  teachers  as  this  must  hmrt  religion  more  by 
their  zeal  than  aU  its  opponents  can  by  their  wit? 
Had  these  heroes  still  kept  behind  the  bulwarks  of 
faith  and  of  mystery,  their  adversaries  never  could 
have  touched  them  ;  but  they  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  abandon  these  strongholds,  and  dared  them  forth  to 
combat  on  the  plain  fields  of  reason  and  of  sense.  A 
sad  piece  of  generalship  indeed :  such  defenders  must 
ever  ruin  the  best  cause. 

But  althougli  the  people  of  education  here  despise 
the  wild  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  yet  they  go  regu- 
larly to  mass,  and  attend  the  ordinances  with  great 
respect  and  decency ;  and  they  are  much  pleased  with 
us  for  our  conformity  to  their  customs,  and  for  not 
appearing  openly  to  despise  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies. I  own  tills  attention  of  theirs  not  to  offend 
weak  minds  tends  much  to  give  us  a  favourable  opi- 
nion both  of  their  hearts  and  understandings.  They 
don't  make  any  boast  of  their  infidelity,  neither  do 
they  pester  you  with  it  as  in  France,  where  it  is  per- 
petually buzzed  in  your  ears,  and  where,  although 
they  pretend  to  believe  less,  they  do  in  fact  believe 
more  than  any  nation  on  the  continent. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  gives  one  a  worse  opinion 
of  a  man  than  to  see  him  make  a  show  and  parade  of 
his  contempt  for  tilings  held  sacred — it  is  an  open 
insult  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  A  countryman 
of  ours,  about  two  years  ago,  offended  egregiously  in 
this  article,  and  the  people  still  speak  of  him  both 
with  contempt  and  detestation.  It  happened  one  day 
in  the  great  church,  during  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
when  every  body  else  were  on  their  knees,  that  he 
still  kept  standing,  without  any  appearance  of  respect 
for  the  ceremony.  A  young  nobleman  that  was  near 
him  expressed  his  surprise  at  this.    "  It  is  strange, 
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sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you,  who  have  had  the  education 
of  a  gentleman,  and  ought  to  have  the  sentiments 
of  one,  should  choose  thus  to  give  so  very  public 
ofi'ence." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  I  don't  believe 
in  transubstantiation."  "Neither  do  I,  sir,"  repUed 
the  other,  "  and  yet  you  see  I  kneel." 

Adieu.  I  am  called  away  to  see  the  preparations 
for  the  feast.  In  my  next  I  shall  probably  give  you 
some  account  of  it. 

P.S. — I  have  been  watching  with  great  care  the 
return  of  our  comet,  but  as  yet  I  have  discovered 
nothing  of  it.  I  observe,  too,  with  a  very  indifferent 
glass,  several  large  round  spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  and 
am  far  from  being  certain  that  it  is  not  one  of  them  ; 
but  I  shall  not  alarm  you  any  more  with  tliis  sub- 
ject. 


THE   SIBOCCO.-PEMALE   LIBERTY. 

Palermo,  July  10. 
On  Sunday  the  8  th  we  had  the  long-expected  sirocco 
wind,  which,  although  our  expectations  had  been 
raised  pretty  high,  yet  I  own  greatly  exceeded  them. 
Ever  since  we  came  to  our  new  lodging,  the  thermo- 
meter has  stood  betwixt  72  and  74  degrees ;  at  our 
old  one  it  was  often  at  79  and  80  ;  so  great  is  the 
difference  betwixt  the  heart  of  the  city  and  the  sea- 
shore. At  present  our  windows  not  only  front  to  the 
north,  but  the  sea  is  immediately  under  them,  from 
whence  we  are  constantly  refreshed  by  a  delightful 
cooling  breeze.  Eriday  and  Saturday  Avere  uncom- 
monly cool,  the  mercury  never  being  higher  than  12h ; 
and  although  the  sirocco  is  said  to  have  set  in  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  air  in  our  apartments,  which 
are  very  large,  with  high  ceilings,  was  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  it  at  eight  o'clock,  when  I  rose.  I  opened 
the  door  Avithout  having  any  suspicion  of  such  a 
change,  and  indeed  I  never  Avas  more  astonished  in 
my  life.  The  first  blast  of  it  on  my  face  felt  like  the 
burning  steam  from  the  mouth  of  an  oven.  I  drew 
back  my  head  and  shut  the  door,  calling  out  to  Eul- 
larton  that  the  whole  atmosphere  was  in  a  flame. 
HoAvever,  we  ventured  to  open  another  door  that  leads 
to  a  cool  platform,  where  Ave  usually  walk ;  this  was 
not  exposed  to  the  Avind ;  and  here  I  found  the  heat 
much  more  supportable  than  I  could  have  expected 
from  the  first  specimen  I  had  of  it  at  the  other  door. 
It  felt  somcAvhat  like  the  subterraneous  sweating- 
stoves  at  Naples,  but  stiU.  much  hotter.  In  a  fcAv 
minutes  we  found  every  fibre  greatly  relaxed,  and  the 
pores  opened  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ave  expected  soon 
to  be  throAvn  into  a  profuse  sweat.  I  went  to  examine 
the  thermometer,  and  found  the  air  in  the  room  as  yet 
so  httle  affected  that  it  stood  only  at  73.  The  pre- 
ceding night  it  was  at  12^.  I  took  it  out  to  the  open 
air,  Avhen  it  immediately  rose  to  110,  and  soon  after 
to  112  ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  in  our  old  lodgings, 
or  any  where  within  the  city,  it  must  haA^e  risen  seve- 
ral degTces  higher.  The  air  was  thick  and  heavy,  but 
the  barometer  was  little  affectfed — it  had  fallen  only 
about  a  line.  The  sun  did  not  once  appear  the  whole 
day,  otherwise  I  am  persuaded  the  heat  must  have 
been  insupportable ;  on  that  side  of  our  platform  which 
is  exposed  to  the  AA-ind,  it  Avas  Avith  difficulty  we  could 
bear  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Here  I  exposed  a  little 
pomatum,  which  was  melted  down  as  if  I  had  laid  it 
before  the  fire.  I  attempted  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
street,  to  see  if  any  creature  was  stirring,  but  I  found 
it  too  much  for  me,  and  was  glad  to  get  up  stairs 
again. 

This  extraordinary  heat  continued  tiU  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  changed  at  once, 
almost  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  it  blew  strong  from  the  sea.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  different  feeling  of  the  air. 
Indeed,  the  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  is  almost 


as  inconceivable  as  that  from  cold  to  heat.  The  cur- 
rent of  this  hot  air  had  been  flying  for  many  hours 
from  south  to  north,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
atmosphere  for  many  miles  round  Avas  entirely  com- 
posed of  it ;  hoAvever,  the  Avind  no  sooner  changed  to 
the  north,  than  it  felt  extremely  cold,  and  Ave  Avere 
soon  obliged  to  put  on  our  clothes,  for  till  then  Ave 
had  been  almost  naked.  In  a  short  time  the  ther- 
mometer sunk  to  82  degrees,  a  degree  of  heat  that  in 
England  Avould  be  thought  almost  insupportable,  and 
yet  all  that  night  Ave  Avere  obliged,  merely  from  the 
cold,  to  keep  up  the  glasses  of  our  coach ;  so  mucli 
were  the  pores  opened  and  the  fibres  relaxed  by  these 
few  hours  of  the  sirocco.  Indeed,  I  had  exposed  my- 
self a  good  deal  to  the  open  air,  as  I  was  determined 
to  feel  what  eflfect  it  would  produce  on  the  human  bod}-. 
At  first  I  thought  it  must  have  been  impossible  to 
bear  it ;  but  I  soon  discovered  my  mistake,  and  found, 
that  Avhere  I  was  sheltered  from  the  wind,  I  could 
walk  about  without  any  great  inconvenience  ;  neither 
did  it  produce  that  copious  sweat  I  expected ;  it  occa- 
sioned, indeed,  a  violent  perspiration,  which  was  only 
attended  with  shght  moisture  on  the  skin ;  but  I  sup- 
pose, if  I  had  put  on  my  clothes,  or  taken  the  least 
exercise,  it  soon  would  have  brought  it  on. 

I  own  to  you  my  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  sirocco 
is  now  thoroughly  satisfied,  nor  do  I  at  all  M'ish  for 
another  visit  of  it  during  our  stay  in  Sicily.  Many 
of  our  acquaintance,  Avho  had  been  promising  us  this 
regalo,  as  they  call  it,  came  crowding  about  us  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  to  knoAv  what  we  thought  of  it.  They 
own  it  has  been  pretty  violent  for  the  time  it  lasted,  but 
^.ssure  us  they  have  felt  it  more  so,  and  likewise  of  a 
much  longer  duration ;  however,  it  seldom  lasts  more 
than  thirty- six  or  forty  hours,  so  that  the  walls  of  the 
houses  have  not  time  to  be  heated  throughout,  other- 
Avise  they  think  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  living ; 
however,  from  what  I  have  felt  of  it,  I  believe  they 
are  mistaken.  Indeed,  had  I  been  satisfied  with  the 
first  blast  (Avhich  is  generally  the  case  AA'ith  them), 
and  never  more  ventured  out  in  it,  I  certainly  should 
have  been  of  their  opinion.  They  laughed  at  us  for 
exposing  ourselves  so  long  to  it,  and  Avere  surprised 
that  our  curiosity  should  lead  us  to  make  experiments 
at  the  expense  of  our  persons.  They  assure  us  that 
during  the  time  it  lasts,  there  is  not  a  mortal  to  be 
seen  without  doors,  but  those  whom  necessity  obliges. 
All  their  doors  and  windows  are  shut  close,  to  prevent 
the  external  air  from  entering,  and  Avhere  there  are 
no  windoAV-shutters,  they  hang  up  wet  blankets  on 
the  inside  of  the  Avindow.  The  servants  are  constantly 
employed  in  sprinkling  water  through  their  apart- 
ments, to  preserve  the  air  in  as  temperate  a  state  as 
^iossible ;  and  this  is  no  difficult  matter  here,  as  I  am 
told  there  is  not  a  house  in  the  city  that  has  not  a 
fountain  within  it.  By  these  means,  the  people  of 
fashion  suffer  very  little  from  the  sirocco,  except  the 
strict  confinement  to  Avhich  it  restricts  them. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  notwithstanding  the 
scorching  heat  of  this  wind,  it  has  never  been  known 
to  produce  any  epidemical  distempers,  nor,  indeed, 
bad  consequences  of  any  kind  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  It  is  true,  they  feel  extremely  Aveak  and  re- 
laxed during  the  time  it  bloAvs,  but  a  few  hours  of  the 
tramontane,  or  north  wind,  which"  generally  succeeds 
it,  soon  braces  them  up  and  sets  them  to  rights  again. 
Now,  in  Naples  and  in  many  other  places  in  Italy, 
where  its  violence  is  not  to  be  compared  to  this,  it  is 
often  attended  with  putrid  disorders,  and  seldom  fails 
to  produce  an  almost  general  dejection  of  spirits.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  there  the  sirocco  lasts  for  many  days, 
nay,  even  for  weeks  ;  so  that,  as  its  effects  are  diffe- 
rent, it  probably  proceeds,  likcAvise,  from  a  different 
cause. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  good  account 
of  this  very  singidar  object  in  the  climate  of  Palermo. 
The  causes  they  assign  for  it  arc  various,  though  none 
of  them,  I  thhilc,  are  altogether  satisfactory. 


It 
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I  have  seen  an  old  fellow  here,  who  has  written 
upon  it.  He  says  it  is  the  same  Avind  that  is  so  dread- 
ful in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  where  it  some- 
times proves  mortal  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  He 
alleges  that  it  is  cooled  by  its  passage  over  the  sea, 
which  entirely  disarms  it  of  these  tremendous  effects 
before  it  reaches  Sicily.  But  if  this  were  true,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  most  violent  on  that  side  of 
the  island  that  lies  nearest  to  Africa,  which  is  not  the 
case :  though,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  its  heat  may 
be  again  increased  by  its  passage  across  the  island ; 
for  it  has  ever  been  found  much  more  violent  at  Pa- 
lermo, which  is  near  the  most  northern  point,  than 
any  where  else  in  Sicily.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  be  more 
reconciled  to  this  reason,  when  I  consider  that  this 
city  is  almost  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  the  ra- 
vines and  valleys  betwixt  which  are  parched  up  and 
burning  hot  at  this  season.  These  likewise  contain 
innumerable  springs  of  warm  water,  the  streams  of 
which  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  heat,  and 
perhaps  likewise  to  soften  the  air,  and  disarm  it  of 
its  noxious  qualities.  It  is  a  practice,  too,  at  this 
season,  to  burn  heath  and  brushM'Ocd  on  the  moun- 
tains, which  must  farther  add  to  the  heat  of  the  air. 

Some  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  country,  told  me 
that  they  walked  out  immediately  after  the  sirocco, 
and  found  the  grass  and  plants  that  had  been  green 
the  day  before  were  become  quite  brown,  and  crackled 
under  their  feet  as  if  dried  in  an  oven. 

I  shall  add,  for  your  amusement,  a  journal  of  the 
weather  since  we  came  to  Palermo.  The  barometer 
has  continued  constantly  within  a  line  or  two  of  the 
same  point,  29|  degrees ;  and  the  sky  has  been  always 
clear,  except  the  day  of  the  sirocco  and  the  2Gth  of 
June,  when  we  had  a  pretty  smart  shower  of  rain  for 
two  hours ;  so  that  I  think  I  have  nothing  farther  to 
do  but  to  mark  the  heights  of  the  thermometer. 

HEIGHTS  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 

June  17, 73^0 

18, 74 

19, 73 

20, 76 

21, 75i 

22, 77 

23, 76i 

24, 77 

25, 77 
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28, 77i 

29, 774 
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4,  At  new  lodgings  on  the  sea  side  fronting  the  north,  74 

r>, 73 

B, 72i 

7, 72i 


8,  The  sirocco  wind. 
In  tlie  afternoon, 
9, 
10,      - 


The  more  I  consider  the  extreme  violence  of  this 
heat,  the  more  I  am  surprised  that  we  were  able  to 
bear  it  with  so  little  inconvenience.  "We  did  not  even 
feel  that  depression  of  spirits  that  commonly  attends 
very  great  heats  with  us.  The  thermometer  rose  40 
degrees,  or  very  near  it ;  and  it  happens  singularly 
enough,  that  before  the  sirocco  began,  it  stood  just 
about  40  degrees  above  the  point  of  congelation ;  so 
that  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  July,  the  heat  in- 
creased as  much,  almost  instantaneously',  as  it  gene- 
rally does  during  the  whole  time  that  the  sun  moves 
from  tropic  to  tropic,  for  the  difference  of  72  and  112 
is  the  same  as  between  the  freezing-point  and  72,  or 
between  a  cold  day  in  winter  and  a  warm  one  in 
summer. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  great  entertainment  in  the 


palace  of  the  Prince  of  Partana,  from  the  balcony  of 
which  the  viceroy  reviewed  a  regiment  of  Swiss,  the 
best  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  Neapolitan  service.  They 
are  really  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  heat,  went  through  their  motions 
with  great  spirit.  They  had  two  field-pieces  on  each 
flank,  which  were  extremely  well  served;  and  the 
evolutions  were  performed  with  more  precision  and 
steadiness  tlian  one  generally  meets  with,  except  in 
England  or  Germany.  The  grenadiers  were  furnished 
witli  false  grenades,  which  produced  every  effect  of 
real  ones,  except  that  of  doing  mischief  The  throw- 
ing of  these  was  the  part  of  the  entertainment  that 
seemed  to  please  the  most,  and  the  grenadiers  took 
care  to  direct  them  so  that  their  effect  should  not  be 
lost.  When  a  number  of  them  fell  together  amongst 
a  thick  crowd  of  tlie  nobility,  which  was  commonly 
the  case,  it  afforded  an  entertaining  scene  enough,  for 
they  defended  themselves  with  their  hats,  and  threw 
them  very  dexterously  upon  their  neighbours.  How- 
ever, we  saw  no  damage  done,  except  the  singeing  of 
a  few  wigs  and  caps,  for  the  ladies  were  there  in  as 
great  numbers  as  the  gentlemen. 

The  company  at  the  Prince  Partana's  was  brilliant 
and  the  entertamment  noble.  It  consisted  principally 
of  ices,  creams,  chocolate,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit,  of 
which  there  was  a  great  variety.  Not  one-half  of  the 
company  played  at  cards ;  the  rest  amused  themselves 
in  conversation  and  walking  on  the  terrace.  We 
found  the  young  prince  and  princess,  who  are  very 
amiable,  with  several  of  their  companions,  playing  at 
cross  purposes,  and  other  games  of  that  kind.  We 
were  joyfully  admitted  into  this  cheerful  little  circle, 
where  we  amused  ourselves  very  weU  for  several  hours. 
I  only  mention'  this  to  show  you  the  different  system 
of  behaviour  here  and  in  Italy,  where  no  such  fami- 
liar intercourse  is  allowed  amongst  young  people  before 
marriage.  The  young  ladies  here  are  easy,  affable, 
and  imaffected,  and  not  (as  on  the  continent)  perpe- 
tually stuck  up  by  the  sides  of  their  mothers,  who 
bring  them  into  company,  not  for  their  amusement, 
but  rather  to  offer  them  to  sale ;  and  seem  mightily 
afraid  lest  any  one  should  steal  them,  or  that  they 
themselves  should  make  an  elopement — which,  indeed, 
I  should  think  there  was  some  danger  of,  considering 
the  restraint  under  which  they  are  kept ;  for  surely 
there  is  no  such  strong  incitement  to  vice  as  the 
making  a  punishment  of  virtue. 

Here  the  mothers  show  a  proper  confidence  in  their 
daughters,  and  allow  their  real  character  to  form  and 
to  ripen.  In  the  other  ease,  they  have  either  no  cha- 
racter at  all,  or  an  affected  one,  which  they  take  care 
to  throw  off  the  moment  they  have  got  a  husband, 
when  they  think  it  impossible  to  recede  too  far  from 
those  rigorous  maxims  of  decorum  and  circumspection, 
the  practice  of  which  they  had  ever  found  so  ex- 
tremely disagreeable. 

Were  they  allowed  first  to  show  what  they  really 
are,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  half  so  bad ; 
but  their  parents,  by  the  manner  they  treat  them, 
show  that  thej'  have  no  confidence  in  their  principles, 
and  seem  to  have  adopted  the  ungenerous  maxim  of 
our  countryman, 

That  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake. 

NoAv,  in  countries  where  this  maxim  becdmes  of 
general  belief,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  likewise  be- 
comes true,  for  the  women  having  no  longer  any  cha- 
racter to  support,  they  will  even  avoid  the  pretences 
to  virtue,  well  knowing  that  those  pretences  ai-e  only 
looked  upon  as'  hypocrisy  and  affectation.  I  dare  say 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  better  method  to 
make  them  virtuous,  is  first  to  make  them  beUeve 
that  we  think  them  so;  for  where  virtue  is  really 
esteemed,  there  are  none  that  would  willingly  relin- 
quish the  character,  but  where  it  requires  a  guard  (as 
parson  Adam  says),  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  sen- 
tinel. 
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MYBONE'S  TOUH 


Some  of  the  families  here  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
own  domestic  system.  The  Prince  of  Eesuttana,  his 
■wife  and  daughter,  are  always  together,  hut  it  is  he- 
cause  they  choose  to  be  so,  and  there  appears  the 
strongest  affection,  without  the  least  diffidence  on  tlie 
one  side  or  restraint  on  the  other.  The  young  prin- 
cess Donda  Rosolia  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  young 
ladies  I  have  seen ;  she  was  of  our  little  party  last 
night,  and  indeed  made  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 
It  would  appear  vain  and  partial  after  this  to  say, 
that  in  countenance,  sentiment,  and  behaviour,  she 
seems  altogether  English,  but  it  is  true ;  and  this 
perhaps  may  have  contriljuted  to  advance  her  still 
higher  in  our  esteem ;  for  in  spite  of  all  our  philo- 
sophy, these  unphilosophical  prejudices  will  still  exist, 
and  no  man,  I  believe,  has  entirely  divested  himself 
of  them.  We  had  lately  a  noble  entertainment  at  her 
father's  country-house,  and  had  reason  to  be  much 
pleased  with  the  unaffected  hospitality  and  easy  .polite- 
ness of  the  whole  family.  This  palace  is  reckoned 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo. 
It  lies  about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
in  the  country  called  II  CoUe,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  Bagaria,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  viceroy  and  his  family,  with  the  greater 
pait  of  the  nobUity,  were  of  this  party,  which  lasted 
till  about  two  in  the  morning.  At  midnight  a  curious 
set  of  fireworks  was  played  off  from  the  leads  of  the 
palace,  which  had  a  fine  effect  from  the  garden  below. 

Farewell.  I  had  no  time  to  write  yesterday,  and 
though  we  did  not  break  up  till  near  three  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  got  up  at  eight,  I  was  so  eager  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  sirocco  wind. 

We  are  now  going  to  be  very  busy :  the  feast  of  St 
Eosolia  begins  to-morrow,  and  all  the  world  are  on 
the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation ;  perhaps  they  may  be 
disappointed.  I  often  wish  that  you  were  with  us, 
particularly  when  we  are  happy,  though  you  know  it  is 
by  no  means  feasts  and  shows  that  make  us  so.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  in 
Europe,  that  you  may  enjoy  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
I  shall  sit  down  every  night  and  give  you  a  short 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  We  are  now 
going  to  breakfast,  after  which  we  are  engaged  to  play 
at  ballon,  an  exercise  I  suppose  you  are  well  acquainted 
with ;  but  as  the  day  promises  to  be  extremely  hot,  I 
believe  I  shall  desert  the  party  and  go  a-swimming. 
But  I  see  F.  and  G.  have  already  attacked  the  figs 
and  peaches,  so  I  must  appear  for  my  interest.  Fare- 
welL 


FESTIVAL    OP    ST    ROSOLIA. 

Palermo,  July  12. 
About  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  festival  began  by  the 
triumph  of  St  Rosolia,  who  was  drawn  with  great 
pomp  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  from  the  Marino 
to  the  Porto  Nuovo.  The  triumphal  car  was  preceded 
by  a  troop  of  horse,  with  trumpets  and  kettle-drums, 
and  all  the  city  officers  in  their  gala  uniforms.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  enormous  machine ;  it  measures  seventy 
feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  upwards  of  eighty  higii^ 
and,  as  it  passed  along,  overtopped  the  loftiest  houses 
of  Palermo.  The  form  of  its  under  part  is  like  that  of 
the  Roman  galleys,  but  it  swells  as  it  advances  in  height, 
and  the  front  assumes  an  oval  shape  hke  an  amplii- 
theatre,  with  seats  placed  in  the  theatrical  manner. 
Tliis  is  the  great  orchestra,  which  was  filled  with  a 
numerous  band  of  musicians  placed  in  rows,  one  above 
the  other :  over  this  orchestra,  and  a  little  behind  it, 
there  is  a  large  dome  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
columns,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  figures  of  saints 
and  angels ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  dome  there  is  a 
gigantic  silver  statue  of  St  Rosolia.  The  whole  ma- 
chine is  di-essed  out  with  orange-trees,  flower-pots,  and 
trees  of  artificitd  coral.    The  car  stopped  every  fifty 


or  sixty  yards,  when  the  orchestra  performed  a  piece 
of  music,  with  songs  in  honour  of  the  saint.  It  ap- 
peared a  moving  castle,  and  completely  fiUed  the  great 
street  from  side  to  side.  This  indeed  was  its  greatest 
disadvantage,  for  the  space  it  had  to  move  in  was  in 
no  wise  proportioned  to  its  size,  and  the  houses  seemed 
to  dwindle  away  to  nothing  as  it  passed  along.  This 
vast  fabric  was  drawn  by  fifty-six  huge  mules,  in  two 
rows,  curiously  caparisoned,  and  mounted  by  twenty- 
eight  postiUons,  dressed  in  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  with 
great  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers  in  their  hats.  Every 
window  and  balcony,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  were 
full  of  well-dressed  people,  and  the  car  was  followed 
by  many  thousands  of  the  lower  sort.  The  triumph 
was  finished  in  about  three  hours,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  beautiful  illumination  of  the  Marino. 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is  a 
range  of  arches  and  pyramids  extending  from  end  to 
end  of  this  noble  walk ;  these  are  painted,  and  adorned 
with  artificial  flowers,  and  are  entirely  covered  with 
lamps,  placed  so  very  thick  that,  at  a  little  distance, 
the  whole  appears  so  many  pyramids  and  arches  of 
flame.  The  whole  chain  of  this  illumination  was  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  indeed  you  can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  splendid.  There  was  no  break  or  im- 
perfection any  where,  the  night  being  so  still  that  not 
a  single  lamp  was  extingTushed. 

Opposite  to  the  centre  of  this  great  line  of  light, 
there  was  a  magnificent  pavihon  erected  for  the  vice- 
roy and  his  company,  which  consisted  of  the  whole 
nobility  of  Palermo ;  and  on  the  front  of  this,  at  some 
little  distance  in  the  sea,  stood  the  great  fire-works,  re- 
presenting the  front  of  a  palace,  adorned  witli  columns, 
arches,  trophies,  and  every  ornament  of  architecture. 
All  the  chebecks,  galleys,  galliots,  and  other  shipping, 
were  ranged  around  this  palace,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  in  the  sea,  enclosing  it  in  the  centre. 
These  began  the  show  by  a  discharge  of  the  whole  of 
their  artillery,  the  sound  of  Avhich,  re-echoed  from  tlie 
mountains,  produced  a  very  noble  effect ;  they  then 
played  off  a  variety  of  water-rockets,  and  bombs  of  a 
curious  construction,  that  often  burst  below  water. 
This  continued  for  half  an  hour,  when,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  of  the  palace  was  beautifully  illuminated. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  shipping  to  cease,  and  ap- 
peared indeed  like  a  piece  of  enchantment,  as  it  was 
done  altogether  instantaneously,  and  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  agent.  At  the  same  time  the  foun- 
tains that  were  represented  in  the  court  before  the 
palace  began  to  spout  up  fire,  and  made  a  representa- 
tion of  some  of  the  great  jets  d'eau  of  Versailles  and 
Marly.  As  soon  as  these  were  extinguished,  the  court 
assumed  the  form  of  a  great  parterre,  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  palm-trees  of  fire,  interspersed  with  orange- 
trees,  flower-pots,  vases,  and  otlier  ornaments.  On  the 
extinguishmg  of  these,  the  illumination  of  the  palace 
was  likcAvise  extinguished,  and  the  front  of  it  broke 
out  into  the  appearance  of  a  variety  of  suns,  stars,  and 
wheels  of  fire,  which  in  a  short  time  reduced  it  to  a 
perfect  ruin.  And  when  all  appeared  finished,  there 
burst  from  the  centre  of  the  pile  a  vast  explosion  of 
two' thousand  rockets,  bombs,  serpents,  squibs,  and 
devils,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  atmosphere :  the 
fall  of  these  made  terrible  havoc  amongst  the  clothes 
of  the  poor  people  who  were  not  under  cover,  but  af- 
forded admirable  entertainment  to  the  nobility  who 
were.  During  this  exhibition  we  had  a  handsome 
entertainment  of  coffee,  ices,  and  sweetmeats,  with  a 
variety  of  excellent  wines,  in  the  great  pavilion  in  the 
centre  of  the  Marino ;  this  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Castellano,  the  praetor  (or  mayor)  of  the  city. 
The  principal  nobility  give  these  entertainments  by 
turns  every  night  during  the  festival,  and  vie  with 
eacli  other  in  their  magnificence. 

As  soon  as  the  fire-works  were  finished,  the  viceroy 
went  out  to  sea  in  a  galley  richly  illuminated.  We 
chose  to  stay  on  shore,  to  see  the  appearance  it  made 
at  a  distance.    It  was  roAved  by  seventy-tAvo  oars,  and 
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indeed  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  you  can 
imagine — flying  with  vast  velocity  over  tlie  waters,  as 
smooth  and  as  clear  as  glass,  which  shone  round  it  like 
a  flame,  and  reflected  its  splendour  on  all  sides.  The 
oars  beat  time  to  the  French  horns,  clarionets,  and 
trumpets,  of  which  there  was  a  numerous  band  on  the 
prow. 

The  day's  entertainment  was  concluded  by  the 
Corso,  which  began  exactly  at  midnight,  and  lasted 
till  two  in  the  morning. 

The  great  street  was  illuminated  in  the  same  mag- 
nificent manner  as  the  Marino.  The  arches  and  pyra- 
mids were  erected  at  little  distances  from  each  other, 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  betwixt  the  footpath  and 
the  space  for  carriages,  and  when  seen  from  either  of 
the  gates,  appeai-ed  to  be  two  continued  lines  of  the 
bi'ightest  flame.  Indeed  these  illuminations  are  so 
very  different,  and  so  much  superior,  to  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  that  I  find  it  difficidt  to  give  any  tolerable 
idea  of  them.  Two  lines  of  coaches  occupied  the  space 
betwixt  these  two  lines  of  illumination.  They  were 
in  the  greatest  gala;  and  as  they  open  from  the 
middle,  and  let  down  on  each  side,  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  the  richness  of  their  dress,  and  the  brillancy  of 
their  jewels,  were  displayed  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner. 

This  beautiful  train  moved  slowly  round  and  round 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  ;  and  every  member  of  it 
seemed  animated  with  a  desire  to  please.  The  com- 
pany appeared  all  joy  and  exultation :  scarce  two 
coaches  passed  without  some  mutual  acknowledgment 
of  affection  or  respect ;  and  the  pleasure  that  sparkled 
from  every  eye  seemed  to  be  reflected  and  commimi- 
cated  by  a  kind  of  sympathy  through  the  whole. 

In  such  an  assembly,  it  was  impossible  for  the  heart 
not  to  dilate  and  expand  itself :  I  own  mine  was  often 
so  full  that  I  could  hardly  find  utterance  ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  tragedy  with  less  emotion  than  I  did  this  scene 
of  joy.  I  always  thought  these  affections  had  been 
strangers  to  pomp  and  parade ;  but  here  the  universal 
joy  seemed  really  to  spring  from  the  heart — it  bright- 
ened up  every  countenance,  and  spoke  affection  and 
friendship  from  every  face.  No  stately  air — no  super- 
cilious look;  all  appeared  friends  and  equals.  And 
sure  I  am  that  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  was  not  half  so 
much  heightened,  either  by  their  dress  or  their  jewels, 
as  by  that  air  of  complacency  and  good  humour  with 
which  it  was  animated. 

We  were  distributed  in  different  coaches  amongst 
the  nobility,  which  gave  us  a  better  opportunity  of 
making  these  observations.  I  will  own  to  you  that  I 
have  never  beheld  a  more  delightful  sight ;  and  if  su 
perstition  often  produces  such  effects,  I  sincerely  wish 
we  had  a  little  more  of  it  amongst  us.  I  could  have 
thrown  myself  down  before  St  Rosolia,  and  blessed  her 
for  making  so  many  people  happy. 

We  retired  about  two  o'clock ;  but  the  variety  of 
glittering  scenes  and  gaudy  objects  still  vibrated  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  prevented  me  from  sleeping :  how- 
ever, I  am  almost  as  much  refreshed  as  if  I  had ;  but  I 
really  beheve  four  more  such  days  wiU  be  too  much  for 
any  of  us.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  it  up,  and  it  must  necessarily  flag.  I  think,  from 
what  I  can  observe,  they  have  already  exhausted 
almost  one-half  of  their  preparations  ;  how  they  are 
to  support  the  other  four  days,  I  own  I  do  not  com- 
prehend :  however,  we  shall  see. 

I  thought  to  have  given  you  an  account  of  every 
thing  at  night  after  it  was  over,  but  I  flnd  it  impos- 
sible: the  spirits  arc  too  much  dissipated  and  ex- 
hausted, and  the  imagination  is  too  full  of  objects,  to 
be  able  to  separate  them  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
I  shall  Avrite  you,  therefore,  regularly  the  morning 
following,  when  this  fever  of  the  fancy  has  liad  time 
to  cool,  and  when  things  appear  as  they  really  are. 
Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow.  Here  is  a  fine  shower, 
which  will  cool  the  air,  and  save  the  trouble  of  water- 
ing the  Marino  and  the  great  street,  which  is  done 


regularly  every  morning  when  there  is  no  rain.     The 
thermometer  is  at  73  degrees. 

I3th. — I  thought  there  would  be  a  falling-off.  Yes- 
terday's entertainments  were  not  so  splendid  as  those 
of  the  day  before.  They  began  by  the  horse  races. 
There  were  three  races,  and  six  horses  started  each 
race.  These  were  mounted  by  boys  of  about  twelve 
years  old,  without  either  saddle  or  bridle,  but  only  a 
small  piece  of  cord,  by  way  of  bit,  in  the  horse's  mouth, 
which,  it  seems,  is  sirfficient  to  stop  them.  The  great 
street  was  the  course  ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  covered 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  The 
firing  of  a  cannon  at  the  Porto  Felice  was  the  signal 
for  starting;  and  the  horses  seemed  to  understand 
this,  for  they  all  set  off  at  once,  fuU  speed,  and  conti- 
nued at  their  utmost  stretch  to  the  Porto  Nuovo, 
which  was  the  winning-post.  It  is  exactly  a  mile,  and 
they  performed  it  in  a  minute  and  thirty-five  seconds, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  the  horses  (scarce  four- 
teen hands),  we  thought  was  very  great.  These  are 
generally  barbs,  or  a  mixed  breed  betwixt  the  Sicilian 
and  barb.  The  boys  were  gaudily  dressed,  and  made 
a  pretty  appearance.  We  were  surprised  to  see  how 
well  they  stuck  on;  however,  I  observed  they  had 
generally  laid  fast  hold  of  the  mane. 

The  moment  before  starting  the  street  appeared  full 
of  people ;  nor  did  we  conceive  how  the  race  could 
possibly  be  jierformed.  Our  surprise  was  increased 
when  we  saw  the  horses  run  full  speed  at  the  very 
thickest  of  this  crowd,  which  did  not  begin  to  open 
till  they  were  almost  close  upon  it.  The  people  then 
opened,  and  fell  back  on  each  side,  by  a  regiilar  uni- 
form motion,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other. 
This  singular  manoeuvi-e  seemed  to  be  performed  with- 
out any  bustle  or  confusion,  and  the  moment  the  horses 
were  past  they  closed  again  behind  them.  However, 
it  destroys  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  race ; 
for  you  cannot  help  being  under  apprehensions  for 
such  a  number  of  people,  whom  you  every  moment 
see  in  imminent  danger  of  being  trodden  to  death ;  for 
this  must  inevitably  be  their  fate,  were  they  only 
a  second  or  two  later  in  retiring.  These  accidents, 
they  allow,  have  often  happened :  however,  yesterday 
every  body  escaped. 

The  victor  was  conducted  along  the  street  in  tri- 
umph, with  his  prize  displayed  before  him.  This  was 
a  piece  of  white  silk,  embroidered  and  worked  with 
gold. 

These  races,  I  think,  are  much  superior  to  the 
common  style  of  races  in  Italy,  which  are  performed 
by  horses  alone  without  riders ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  to  those  in  England. 

The  great  street  was  illimainated  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  preceding  night,  and  the  grand  conversation 
of  the  nobles  was  held  at  the  archbishop's  palace, 
which  was  richly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  gardens  were  finely  illuminated,  and  put  me 
in  mind  of  our  Vauxhall.  There  were  two  orchestras 
(one  at  each  end),  and  two  very  good  bands  of  music. 
The  entertainment  was  splendid,  and  the  archbishop 
showed  attention  and  xwliteness  to  every  person  of  the 
company. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  great  triumphal  car  marched 
back  again  in  procession  to  the  Marino.  It  was  richly 
illuminated  with  large  wax  tapers,  and  made  a  most 
formidable  figure.  Don  Quixote  would  have  been 
very  excusable  in  taking  it  for  an  enchanted  castle, 
moving  through  the  air.  We  did  not  leave  the  arch- 
bishop's till  midnight,  when  the  Corso  began,  which 
was  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the  night 
before,  and  afforded  us  a  delightful  scene. 

I4th. — Last  night  the  two  great  streets,  and  the  four 
gates  of  the  city  that  terminate  them,  were  illuminated 
in  the  most  splendid  manner.  These  streets  cross 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  they  form 
a  beautiful  square,  called  La  Piazza  Ottangolare,  from 
the  eight  angles  they  form.  This  square  was  richly 
ornamented   with   tapestry,    statues,    and   artificial 
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flowers ;  and  as  thebuildlngs  which  form  its  four  sides 
are  uniform  and  of  a  beautiful  architecture,  and  at  the 
same  time  highly  illuminated,  it  made  a  fine  appear- 
ance. There  are  four  orchestras  erected  in  it:  and 
the  four  bands  of  music  are  greater  than  I  had  any 
conception  this  city  could  have  produced. 

From  the  centre  of  this  square  you  have  a  view  of 
the  whole  city  of  Palermo  thus  dressed  out  in  its 
glory,  and,  indeed,  the  effect  it  produces  surpasses 
belief.  The  four  gates  that  form  the  vistas  to  this 
splendid  scene  are  highly  decorated,  and  lighted  up  in 
an  elegant  taste — ^the  illuminations  representing  a 
variety  of  trophies,  the  arms  of  Spain,  those  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  city  of  Palermo,  with  their  guardian 
geniuses,  &c. 

The  conversation  of  the  nobles  was  held  in  the  vice- 
roy's palace,  and  the  entertainment  was  still  more 
magnificent  than  any  of  the  former.  The  great  fire- 
works opposite  to  the  front  of  the  palace  began  at  ten 
o'clock  and  ended  at  midnight,  after  which  we  went 
to  the  Corso,  which  lasted,  as  usual,  till  two  in  the 
morning.  This  part  of  the  entertainment  still  pleases 
us  the  most;  it  is  indeed  the  only  part  of  it  that 
reaches  the  heart ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
puppet-show  is  just  as  good  as  a  coronation.  We 
have  now  got  acquainted  almost  with  every  counte- 
nance ;  and  from  that  air  of  goodness  and  benignity 
that  animates  them,  and  which  seems  to  be  mutually 
reflected  from  one  to  the  other,  we  are  inclined  to  form 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  people. 

Our  fire-works  last  night  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  Marino,  but  their  effect  did  not  please  me  so 
much ;  the'  want  of  the  sea  and  the  shipping  were  two 
capital  defects.  They  likewise  represented  the  front 
of  a  palace,  but  of  a  greater  extent.  It  was  illumi- 
nated, too,  as  the  former,  and  the  whole  conducted 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner.  We  saw  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  balconies  of  the  state 
apartments  in  the  viceroy's  palace,  where  we  had  an 
elegant  concert,  but,  to  the  no  small  disappointment 
of  the  company,  Gabrieli,  the  finest  singer,  but  the 
most  capricious  mortal  upon  earth,  did  not  choose  to 
perform. 

I5th. — Three  races,  six  horses  each  as  formerly. 
They  called  it  very  good  sport.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
admired  it.  A  poor  creature  was  rode  down,  and  I 
believe  killed,  and  one  of  the  boys  had  likewise  a 
faU. 

The  great  assembly  of  the  nobility  was  held  at  the 
Judice  Monarchia's,  an  officer  of  high  trust  and  dig- 
nity. Here  we  had  an  entertainment  in  the  same  style 
as  the  others,  and  a  good  concert.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  viceroy,  attended  by  the  whole  company,  went  on 
foot  to  visit  the  square  and  the  great  church.  We 
made  a  prodigious  train ;  for  though  the  city  was  all 
a  lamp  of  light,  the  servants  of  the  viceroy  and  nobi- 
lity attended  with  wax  flambeaux  to  show  us  the  way. 
As  soon  as  the  viceroy  entered  the  square,  the  four 
orchestras  struck  up  a  symphony,  and  continued  play- 
ing till  he  left  it. 

The  crowd  around  the  church  was  verj^  great,  and 
without  the  presence  of  the  viceroy  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  get  in ;  but  his  attendants 
soon  cleared  the  passages,  and  at  once  entering  the 
great  gate,  Ave  beheld  the  most  splendid  scene  in  the 
world.  The  whole  church  appeared  a  flame  of  light, 
which,  reflected  from  ten  thousand  bright  and  shining 
surfaces,  of  different  colours,  and  at  different  angles, 
produced  an  effect,  which,  I  think,  exceeds  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  enchantment  I  ever  read.  Indeed,  I  did 
not  think  that  human  art  could  have  devised  any  thing 
so  splendid.  I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  whole  church — walls,  roof,  pillars,  and  pilasters — 
were  entirely  covered  over  with  mirrors,  interspersed 
with  gold  and  silver  paper,  artificial  flowers,  &c.,  done 
up  with  great  taste  and  elegance,  so  that  not  one  inch 
either  of  stone  or  plaster  was  to  be  seen.  Now,  form 
an  idea,  if  you  can,  of  one  of  our  great  cathedrals 


dressed  out  in  this  manner,  and  illimiinated  with 
twenty  thousand  wax  tapers,  and  you  will  liave  some 
faint  notion  of  this  splendid  scene.  I  own  it  did  greatly 
exceed  my  expectations,  although,  from  the  descrip- 
tions we  had  of  it,  they  were  raised  very  higli.  When 
we  recovered  from  our  first  surprise,  which  had  pro- 
duced, unknown  to  ourselves,  many  exclamations  of 
astonishment,  I  observed  that  all  the  eyes  of  the  no- 
bility were  fixed  upon_us,  and  that  they  enjoyed  ex- 
ceedingly the  amazement  into  which  we  were  thrown. 
Indeed,  this  scene,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  exceeds  all 
the  rest  of  the  show. 

I  have  often  heard  the  illumination  of  St  Peter's 
spoken  of  as  a  wonderfully  fine  thing:  so  indeed  it 
is ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  more  to  be  compared  to  this, 
than  the  planet  Venus  is  to  the  sun.  The  effects,  in- 
deed, are  of  a  different  kind,  and  cannot  well  be  com- 
pared together. 

This  scene  was  too  glaring  to  bear  any  considerable 
time,  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  immense  num- 
ber of  Mghts  soon  became  intolerable.  I  attempted  to 
reckon  the  nmnber  of  lustres,  and  coimted  upwards 
of  five  hundred ;  but  my  head  became  giddy,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  They  assure  us  that  the 
number  of  wax  tapers  is  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand. There  are  eight  and  twenty  altars,  fourteen  on 
each  side ;  these  are  dressed  out  with  the  utmost 
magnificence,  and  the  great  altar  is  by  far  the  most 
splendid  of  all. 

When  you  think  of  the  gaudy  materials  that  com- 
pose the  lining  of  this  church,  it  will  be  difHcult  to 
annex  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  majesty  to  it — at  least 
so  it  struck  me  when  I  was  first  told  of  it — yet,  I  as- 
siire  you,  the  elegant  simplicity  and  unity  of  the 
design  prevents  this  effect,  and  gives  an  air  of  dignity 
to  the  whole. 

It  is  on  this  part  of  the  show  the  people  of  Palermo 
value  themselves  the  most ;  they  talk  of  all  the  rest 
as  trifling  in  comparison  of  this  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  that  is  equal  to  it.  It  is  strange  they  should 
choose  to  be  at  so  great  an  expense  and  trouble  for  a 
show  of  a  few  hours  only ;  for  they  have  already  be- 
gun this  morning  to  strip  the  church  of  its  gaudy 
dress,  and  I  am  told  it  will  not  be  finished  for  many 
weeks. 

Prom  the  church  we  went  immediately  to  the  Corso, 
which  concluded,  as  usual,  the  entertainments  of  the 
day. 

IGtli. — Last  night  we  had  the  full  illumination  of  all 
the  streets.  The  assembly  Avas  held  at  the  prfetor's, 
where  there  was  an  elegant  entertainment  and  a  con- 
cert. Pacherotti,  the  first  man  of  the  opera,  distin- 
guished himself  very  much.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
most  agi'eeable  singers  I  ever  heard,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  in  a  few  years  he  will  be  very  celebrated. 
Campanucci,  the  second  soprano,  is,  I  think,  prefer- 
able to  most  that  I  have  heard  in  Italy ;  and  you  will 
the  more  easily  believe  this,  when  I  inform  you  that 
he  is  engaged  for  next  Avinter  to  be  the  first  singer 
in  the  great  opera  at  Rome.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
the  capital  of  all  Italy,  and,  for  the  fine  arts  (as  it 
formerly  Avas  for  arms),  the  capital  of  tlie  world, 
should  condescend  to  choose  its  first  opera  performer 
from  amongst  the  subalterns  of  a  remote  Sicilian 
stage  ? 

You  Avill  believe,  that  Avith  two  such  sopranos  as 
these,  and  Gabrieli  for  the  first  woman,  the  opera 
here  will  not  be  a  despicable  one.  It  is  to  begin  in  a 
few  days,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
season,  so  fond  are  the  people  here  of  these  entertain- 
ments. 

Their  opera-dancers  are  those  you  had  last  year  at 
London ;  they  are  just  arrived,  and  the  people  are  by 
no  means  pleased  with  them.  We  saw  them  this 
morning  at  the  rehearsal,  and,  to  their  great  surprise, 
addressed  them  in  English.  You  cannot  imnghie  how 
liappy  they  were  to  see  us.     Poor  souls !    1  Avas  de- 
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lighted  to  hear  with  what  warmth  of  gratitude  and 
affection  tliey  spoke  of  England.  There  is  a  mother 
and  two  daughters ;  the  youngest  pretty,  but  the 
eldest,  the  first  dancer,  appears  a  sensible,  modest 
well-behaved  girl — more  so  than  is  common  with 
these  sort  of  people.  Speaking  of  England,  she  said, 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  that  her  good  treatment  in 
general  could  hardly  mspire,  that  in  her  life  she 
never  left  any  country  with  so  sore  a  heart ;  and  had 
she  only  enjoyed  her  health,  all  the  world  should 
never  have  torn  her  away  from  it.  She  seemed 
affected  when  she  said  this.  I  acknowledged  the 
honour  she  did  the  English  nation,  but  alleged  that 
these  sentiments,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  wei-e 
uttered,  could  scarcely  proceed  from  a  general  love  of 
the  country.  She  answered  me  with  a  smile,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  could  observe  the  tear  in  her  eye. 
At  that  instant  we  were  interrupted ;  however,  I  shall 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  learn  her  story,  for  I  am 
persuaded  there  is  one ;  perhaps  you  may  know  it,  as 
I  dare  say  it  is  no  secret  in  London. 

But  I  have  got  quite  away  from  my  subject,  and 
had  forgot  that  I  sat  down  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  feast.  Indeed,  I  will  own,  it  is  a  kind  of  subject 
I  by  no  means  like  to  write  upon ;  I  almost  repent 
that  I  had  undertaken  it,  and  am  heartily  glad  it  is 
now  over.  It  does  very  well  to  see  shows  ;  but  their 
description  is,  of  all  things  on  earth,  the  most  insipid 
— for  words  and  writing  convey  ideas  only  by  a  slow 
and  regular  kind  of  progress — and  while  we  gain  one, 
we  generally  lose  another,  so  that  the  fancy  seldom 
embraces  the  whole;  but  when  a  thousand  objects 
strike  you  at  once,  the  imagination  is  filled  and  satis- 
fied. 

The  great  procession,  that  closes  the  festival,  began 
at  ten  o'clock.  It  only  differed  from  other  processions 
in  this,  that  besides  all  the  priests,  friars,  and  religious 
orders  of  the  city,  there  were  placed,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  ten  lofty  machines  made  of  wood  and 
pasteboard,  ornamented  in  an  elegant  manner,  repre- 
senting temples,  tabernacles,  and  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  architecture.  These  are  furnished  by 
the  different  convents  and  religious  fraternities,  who 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of 
the  work.  Some  of  them  are  not  less  than  sixty  feet 
high.  They  are  filled  with  figures  of  saints  and  angels, 
made  of  wax,  so  natural,  and  so  admirably  well  painted, 
that  many  of  them  seemed  really  to  be  alive.  All  these 
figures  are  prepared  by  the  nuns,  and  by  them  dressed 
out  in  rich  robes  of  gold  and  silver  tissue. 

We  were  a  good  deal  amused  this  morning  to  see 
them  returning  home  in  coaches  to  their  respective 
nunneries.  At  first  we  took  them  for  ladies  in  their 
gala  dress,  going  out  to  visit  the  churches,  which  we 
Avere  told  was  the  custom,  and  began  to  pull  off  our 
hats  as  they  went  past.  Indeed,  we  were  led  into  this 
blunder  by  some  of  our  friends,  who  carried  us  out  on 
purpose ;  and  as  they  saw  the  coaches  approach,  told 
us  this  is  the  princess  of  such  a  thing — there  is  the 
duchess  of  such  another  thing ;  and,  in  short,  we  had 
made  half-a-dozen  of  our  best  bows  (to  the  no  small 
entertainment  of  these  wags)  before  we  discovered  the 
trick.  They  now  insist  upon  it  that  we  are  good  Ca- 
tholics, for  all  this  morning  we  had  been  bowing  to 
saints  and  angels. 

A  great  silver  box,  containing  the  bones  of  St  Ro- 
solia,  closed  the  procession.  It  was  carried  by  thirty- 
six  of  the  most  respectable  burgesses  of  the  city,  who 
look  upon  this  as  the  greatest  honour.  The  archbishop 
walked  behind  it,  giving  his  benedictions  to  the  people 
as  he  passed. 

No  sooner  had  the  procession  finished  the  tour  of 
the  great  square  before  the  praetor's  palace,  than  the 
fountain  in  the  centre,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Europe,  was  converted  into  a  fountain  of  fire ;  throw- 
ing it  up  on  all  sides,  and  making  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. It  only  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished by  a  vast  explosion,  which  concluded  the 


whole.  As  this  was  altogether  unexpected,  it  produced 
a  fine  effect,  and  surprised  the  spectators  more  than 
any  of  the  great  fire-works  had  done. 

A  mutual  and  friendly  congratulation  ran  through 
the  whole  assembly,  which  soon  after  parted,  and  tMs 
morning  every  thing  has  once  more  reassumed  its  na- 
tural form  and  order  ;  and  I  assure  you,  we  were  not 
more  happy  at  the  opening  of  the  festival,  than  we  are 
now  at  its  conclusion.  Every  body  was  fatigued  and 
exhausted  by  the  perpetual  feasting,  watching,  and 
dissipation  of  these  five  days.  However,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  been  much  delighted  with  it,  and  may 
with  truth  pronounce,  that  the  entertainments  of  the 
feast  of  St  Rosolia  are  much  beyond  those  of  the  holy 
Aveek  at  Rome,  of  the  Ascension  at  Venice,  or  indeed 
any  other  festival  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

I  believe  I  did  not  tell  you,  that  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  ago,  as  the  time  we  had  appointed  for  our  return 
to  Naples  was  elapsed,  Ave  had  hired  a  small  vessel  and 
provided  every  thing  for  our  departure ;  we  had  even 
taken  leave  of  the  viceroy,  and  received  our  passports. 
Our  baggage  and  sea-store  was  already  on  board,  when 
we  Avere  set  upon  by  our  friends,  and  solicited  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  cordiality  to  give  them  another 
fortnight,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  it; 
and  in  consequence  discharged  our  vessel,  and  sent 
for  our  trunks.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this, 
were  it  not  to  shoAV  you  how  much  more  attention  is 
paid  to  strangers  here  than  in  most  places  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

AVe  reckon  ourselves  much  indebted  to  them  for 
having  obliged  us  to  prolong  our  stay,  as,  independent 
of  the  amusements  of  the  festival,  we  have  met  with 
so  much  hospitality  and  urbanity,  that  it  is  now  with 
the  most  sincere  regret  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
leave  them.  Indeed,  had  Ave  brought  our  clothes  and 
books  from  Naples,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  we 
might  haA'e  stayed. 

We  have  sent  to  engage  a  vessel,  but  probably  shall 
not  sail  for  five  or  six  days.     Adieu. 


ANTIQUITIES    OF    SICILY. 

Palermo,  July  19. 
We  haA'e  noAV  had  time  to  inquire  a  little  into  some 
of  the  antiquities  of  this  island,  and  have  found  several 
people,  particularly  the  Prince  of  Torremuzzo,  Avho 
have  made  this  the  chief  object  of  their  study.  Hoav- 
ever,  I  find  we  must  Avade  through  oceans  of  fiction  be- 
fore we  can  arrive  at  any  thing  certain  or  satisfactory. 
Most  of  the  Sicilian  authors  agree  in  deriving  their 
origin  from  Ham,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Cham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  who,  they  pretend,  is  the  same  as  Saturn. 
They  tell  you  that  he  built  a  great  city,  which  from 
him  was  named  Camesena.  There  haA^e  been  violent 
disputes  about  the  situation  of  this  city :  Beroso  sup- 
poses it  to  have  stood  Avhere  Camarina  was  afterwards 
founded,  and  that  this  Avas  only  a  corruption  of  its 
primitive  name.  But  Guarneri,  Carrera,  and  others, 
combat  this  opinion,  and  affinn  that  Camesena  stood 
near  the  foot  of  ^tna,  between  Aci  and  Catania, 
almost  opposite  to  those  three  rocks  that  still  bear 
the  name  of  the  Cyclops.  Indeed,  Carrera  mentions 
an  inscription  that  he  had  seen  in  a  ruin  near  Aci, 
supposed  to  haA'e  been  the  sepulchre  of  Acis,  Avhich 
he  thinks  puts  this  matter  out  of  doubt.  These  are 
his  words :  "  Ha3c  est  inscriptio  vetustas  cujusdam 
tabellaa  reperta?  in  pyramide  sepulchri  Acis,*  ex  frag- 

*  [Englislied  thus :— This  is  the  inscription  upon  a  certain  an- 
cient tablet  found  in  the  pyramid  of  the  tomb  of  Acis,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  tlie  very  ancient  city  of  Camesena,  now  Aci,  wliich 
was  founded  by  Cham,  King  of  the  Giants,  also  called  Saturn 
Chamesenus,  on  the  Xiphonian  promontory,  where  to  this  day 
are  to  be  seen,  levelled  with  the  gi-ound,  ancient  monuments,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  said  city  and  of  a  castle  upon  an  isle  near  the 
rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  retaining  the  shortened  name  of  La  Gaz- 
zena.] 
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mentis  vetustissimaa  Chatnesenae,  urbis  hodie  Acis, 
conditae  a  Cham,  gigantimi  principe,  etiam  nmicupato 
SatTirno  Chameseno,  in  promontorio  Xiphonio,  ubi 
adhuc  hodie  visuntur  solo  sequata  antiqua  vestigia,  et 
ruinJB  dictJE  urbis  et  arcis  in  insula  prope  Scopulos 
Cyclopum,  et  retinet  adliuc  sincopatum  nomen  La 
Gazzena." 

This  same  Cham,  they  tell  you,  was  a  very  great 
scoundrel,  and  that  esenus,  which  signified  infamous, 
was  added  to  his  name,  only  to  denote  his  character. 
Pazzello  says  he  married  his  OAvn  sister,  who  was  called 
Ehea ;  that  Ceres  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  that 
she  did  not  inherit  the  vices  of  her  father,  but  reigned 
over  Sicily  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation ;  that 
she  taught  her  subjects  the  method  of  making  bread 
and  wine,  the  materials  for  which  their  island  produced 
spontaneously  in  great  abundance :  that  her  daughter 
Proserpine  was  of  equal  beauty  and  virtue  with  her- 
self; that  Orius,  King  of  Epirus,  had  demanded  her 
in  marriage,  and,  on  a  refusal,  had  carried  her  off  by 
force ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  wild  imagination 
of  Greece  to  invent  the  fable  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine 
by  Pluto,  king  of  hell,  this  Orius  being  of  a  morose 
and  gloomy  disposition. 

Ceres  has  ever  been  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Sici- 
lians. She  chose  her  seat  of  empire  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  called  Enna,  where 
she  founded  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  stUl  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  is  now  called  Castragiovanni,  but 
little  or  nothing  remains  of  the  ruins  of  Enna. 

Cicero  gives  a  particular  account  of  this  place.  He 
says,  from  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  it 
was  called  Umbilicus  SicilicE,  and  describes  it  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  in  the  world. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Enna  was  reno'>vned  all  over 
the  heathen  world,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it, 
as  they  are  at  present  to  Loretto.  Fazzello  says  it 
was  held  in  such  veneration,  that  when  the  city  was 
sjirprised  and  pillaged  by  the  slaves  and  barbarians, 
they  did  not  presume  to  touch  this  sacred  temple, 
although  it  contained  more  riches  than  aU  the  city 
besides. 

There  have  been  violent  disputes  amongst  the  Sici- 
lian authors,  whether  Proserpine  was  carried  off  near 
the  city  of  Enna,  or  that  of  iEtna,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  that  mountain ;  but  it  is  of  mighty  little  conse- 
quence, and  more  respect,  I  think,  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  who  gives  it  in  favour  of  Enna, 
than  the  whole  of  them.  Diodorus,  too,  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  his  description  of  this  place  is  almost  in 
the  same  words  as  that  of  Cicero.  They  both  paint  it 
as  a  perfect  paradise,  abounding  in  beautiful  groves, 
clear  springs  and  rivulets,  and,  like  iEtna,  covered 
with  a  variety  of  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  To 
these  authorities,  if  you  please,  you  may  add  that  of 
Milton,  who  compares  it  to  paradise  itself: — 

Nor  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  fuller  account  of  this  place, 
you  will  find  it  in  Cicero's  pleadings  against  Verres,  and 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Diodorus.  I  have  conversed  with 
several  gentlemen  who  have  been  there :  they  assure 
me  that  it  still  answers  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de- 
scription of  these  authors.  Medals,  I  am  told,  are  still 
foimd,  with  an  elegant  figure  of  Ceres,  and  an  ear  of 
wheat  for  the  reverse ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  of  them. 

There  was  another  temple  in  SicUy  not  less  cele- 
brated than  this  one  of  Ceres.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Venus  EreCina,  and  like  the  other,  too,  was  built  on 
the  smnmit  of  a  high  mountain.  The  ancient  name 
of  this  mountain  was  Eryx,  or,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it, 
Erice,  but  it  is  now  called  St  Juliano.  Both  mountain 
and  temple  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  historians,  and  happily  the  Sicilian  ones  have 


no  dispute  about  its  situation  or  origin,  which  they 
make  out  to  be  almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  Ceres.  Dio- 
dorus says  that  Dedalus,  after  his  flight  from  Crete, 
was  hospitably  received  here,  and  by  his  wonderful 
skill  in  architecture  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
this  temple.  He  enriched  it  with  many  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture,  but  particularly  with  the  figiu-e  of  a  ram  of 
such  exquisite  workmanship  that  it  appeared  to  be 
alive.    This,  I  think,  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Cicero. 

^neas,  too,  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy,  landed 
in  this  part  of  the  island,  and,  according  to  Diodorus 
and  Thucydides,  made  rich  presents  to  this  temple ; 
but  VirgU  is  not  satisfied  with  this — ^he  must  raise 
the  piety  of  his  hero  stiU  higher,  and,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  historians,  makes  JEneas  the  foimder  of  the 
temple.*  Its  fame  and  glory  continued  to  increase 
for  many  ages ;  and  it  was  held  in  still  greater  vene- 
ration by  the  Eomans  than  it  had  been  by  the  Greeks. 
Fazzello  says,  and  quotes  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that 
seventeen  cities  of  Sicily  were  laid  under  tribute  to 
raise  a  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  dignity  and 
enormous  expenses  of  this  temple.  Two  hundred 
soldiers  were  appointed  for  its  guard,  and  the  number 
of  its  priests,  priestesses,  and  ministers,  male  and  fe- 
male, was  incredible. 

Venus  was  succeeded  in  her  possession  of  Eryx  by 
St  Juliano,  who  now  gives  his  name  both  to  "the  city 
and  mountain ;  and  indeed  he  has  a  very  good  title, 
for  when  the  place  was  closely  besieged,  the  Sicilians 
tell  you  he  appeared  on  the  walls  armed  cap-a-pie, 
and  frightened  the  enemy  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
instantly  took  to  their  heels,  and  left  him  ever  since 
in  quiet  possession  of  it. 

Many  medals  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  this  celebrated  temple. 
Some  marbles  with  inscriptions  and  engravings,  that 
have  been  found  deep  below  ground,  are  almost  the 
only  remaining  monuments  of  its  existence.  Suetonius 
says,  that  it  had  even  faUen  to  ruins  before  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  but  as  Venus  was  the  favourite  divinity 
of  that  emperor,  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  magnificently 
repaired.  However,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  with  Strabo's  account,  who  tells  us  that  even 
before  his  time  it  had  been  totally  abandoned ;  and 
indeed  this  seems  most  probable,  as  every  vestige  of  it 
has  now  disappeared,  which  is  not  commonly  the  case 
with  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Tiberius. 

^neas  landed  at  the  port  of  Drepanum,  at  the  foot 
of  this  mountain.  Here  he  lost  his  father  Anchises, 
in  honour  of  whom,  on  his  return  from  Carthage  about 
a  year  after,  he  celebrated  the  games  that  make  so 
great  a  figure  in  the  ^neid,  which  Virgil  introduces 
with  a  good  deal  of  address  as  a  compliment  to  the 
piety  of  Augustus,  who  had  instituted  games  of  the 
same  kind  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  his  father  by 
adojjtion. 

It  is  singular  that  Virgil's  account  of  this  part  of 
Sicily  should  be  so  very  different  from  that  of  Homer, 
M^hen  there  was  so  short  a  space,  only  a  few  months, 
between  the  times  that  their  two  heroes  visited  it. 
Indeed,  Virgil  seems  to  have  followed  the  historians 
in  his  conduct  of  this  part  of  his  poem,  more  than  the 
sentiments  of  Homer,  who  makes  this  very  country 
where  ^neas  was  so  hospitably  received  the  habita- 
tion of  Polyphemus  and  the  Cyclops,  where  Ulysses 
lost  so  many  of  his  companions,  and  himself  made  so 
very  narrow  an  escape.  The  island  of  Licosia,  where 
he  moored  his  fleet,  lay  very  near  the  port  of  Drepa- 
num, and  Homer  describes  the  adventure  of  Polyphe- 
mus to  have  happened  on  the  shore  of  Sicily  opposite 

*  Turn  vieina  astris  Erjxino  in  vertice  sede. 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idalise  tunmloque  saccrdos, 
Et  lucus  late  sacer  additur  Anchisaaco. 
[Then  on  the  top  of  Eryx,  they  begin 
A  rising  temple  to  the  Paphian  queen. 
Anchises  last  is  honour'd  as  a  god  : 
A  priest  is  added,  annual  gifts  bestow'd, 
And  gi-ovC8  are  planted  roimd  his  blest  abode.] 
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to  that  island,  Virgil  lias  taken  the  liberty  to  change 
the  scene  of  action,  as  he  was  better  acquainted  both 
•with  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country  than 
Homer,  and,  perhaps  with  a  good  deal  of  propriety, 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  not  so  much  propriety  in  his  changing  the 
action  itsebC,  and  contradicting  the  accomit  that  Homer 
gives  of  it.  For  Ulysses  says  that  Polyphemus  de- 
voured four  of  his  companions,  but  that  he,  by  his 
address,  saved  all  the  rest,  and  was  himself  the  last 
that  escaped  out  of  the  cave.  Now,  Virgil  makes 
Ulysses  to  have  told  a  He,  for  he  affirms  that  he  left 
Acheraenides  behind  him;  and  Achemenides,  too, 
gives  a  different  account  of  this  affair  from  Ulysses : 
he  assures  ^neas  that  Polyphemus  devoured  only  two 
of  his  companions,  after  which  they  put  out  his  eye 
with  a  sharp  weapon  (acuto  telo),  which  rather  gives 
the  idea  of  a  spear  or  javeUn  than  that  of  a  great 
beam  of  wood  made  red  hot  in  the  fire,  as  Homer  de- 
scribes it.  But  there  are  many  such  passages.  Don't 
you  think  they  seem  either  to  indicate  a  negligence 
in  Virgil,  or  a  want  of  deference  for  his  master  ? — 
neither  of  which,  I  beheve,  he  has  ever  been  accused 
of. 

The  Sicilian  authors  are  by  no  means  pleased  with 
Virgil  for  making  JEneas  the  founder  of  this  temple 
of  Venus  Erecina.  They  will  only  allow  that  the 
colony  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there,  after  the 
burning  of  his  ships,  did,  in  honour  of  his  mother 
Venus,  build  the  city  of  Eryx  around  her  temple  ;  but 
they  all  insist  upon  it  that  the  temple  was  built  by 
Eryx,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Erice,  another  son  of  Venus, 
but  much  older  than  iEneas — the  same  that  was  found 
to  be  so  equal  a  match  for  Hercules,  but  was  at  last 
killed  by  him,  at  a  boxing-match  near  the  foot  of  this 
mountain.  The  spot  where  this  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  still  retains  the  name  of  (//  campo  di  Hercole) 
the  field  of  Hercules.  Through  the  whole  fifth  book 
of  the  ^neid,  this  Eryx  is  styled  the  brother  of  ^neas ; 
and,  in  his  account  of  the  games,  Virgil  introduces 
those  very  gauntlets  with  which  he  fought  with  Her- 
cules (in  hoc  ipso  littore)  in  tliis  very  field ;  the  sight  of 
which,  from  their  enormous  size,  astonishes  the  whole 
host,  and  frightens  the  champion  Dares  so  much  that 
he  refuses  to  fight. 

Adieu.  The  opera  begins  in  two  days  ;  after  which, 
I  think,  we  shall  soon  take  leave  of  SicUy.  Ever 
yoiurs. 


ST  ROSOLIA'S  CAVE.-ANTICIUITIES  CONTINUED. 

Palermo,  July  21. 
Yesterday  we  walked  up  to  the  Monte  Pelegrino  to 
pay  our  respects  to  St  Rosolia,  and  thank  her  for  the 
variety  of  entertainment  she  has  afforded  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fatiguing  expeditions  I  ever  made  in 
my  life.  The  momitain  is^  extremely  high,  and  so 
uncommonly  steep,  that  the'road  up  to  it  is  very  pro- 
perly termed  la  Scala,  or  the  Stair.  Before  the  dis- 
covery of  St  Rosolia,  it  was  looked  upon  as  almost 
inaccessible ;  but  they  have  now,  at  a  vast  expense, 
cut  out  a  road  over  precipices  that  were  almost  per- 
pendicular. We  found  the  saint  lying  in  her  grotto, 
in  the  very  same  attitude  in  which  she  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  :  her  head  reclining  gently  upon  her 
hand,  and  a  crucifix  before  her.  This  is  a  statue  of 
the  finest  white  marble,  and  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. It  is  placed  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cavern, 
on  the  very  same  spot  where  St  Rosolia  expired.  It 
is  the  figure  of  a  lovely  young  girl  of  about  fifteen,  in 
an  act  of  devotion.  The  artist  has  found  means  to 
throw  something  that  is  extremely  touching  into  the 
countenance  and  air  of  this  beautiful  statue.  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  one  that  affected  me  so  much,  and  am 
not  surprised  that  it  should  have  captivated  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  is  covered  witli  a  robe  of  beaten 
gold,  and  is  adorned  with  some  valuable  jewels.    The 


cave  is  of  a  considerable  extent,  and  extremely  damp, 
so  that  the  poor  little  saint  must  have  had  very  cold 
uncomfortable  quarters.  They  have  built  a  church 
around  it,  and  appointed  priests  to  watch  over  these 
precious  relics,  and  receive  the  ctferings  of  pilgrims 
that  visit  them. 

An  inscription,  graven  by  the  hand  of  St  RosoUa 
herself,  was  found  in  a  cave  in  Monte  Quesquina,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  this  mountain.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  disturbed  in  her  retreat  there,  and  had 
wandered  from  thence  to  Monte  Pelegrino,  as  a  more 
retired  and  inaccessible  place.  I  shall  copy  it  exactly 
as  It  is  preserved  in  the  poor  little  saint's  own  Latin. 

EGO  ROSOLIA 

SINIBALDI  QUISQUINE 

ET  ROSARUM  DOMINI  FILIA, 

AMORE  DKI  MBI  JBSU  CHRIST!, 

IN  HOC  ANTRO  HABITARI 

DECREVI.* 

After  St  Rosolia  was  scared  from  the  cave  where 
this  inscription  was  found,  she  was  never  more  heard 
of,  till  her  bones  were  found  about  five  hundred  years 
after,  in  this  spot. 

The  prospect  from  the  top  of  Monte  Pelegrino  is 
beautiful  and  extensive.  Most  of  the  Lipari  islands 
are  discovered  in  a  very  clear  day,  and  likewise  a  large 
portion  of  Mount  iEtna,  although  at  the  distance  of 
almost  the  whole  length  of  Sicily.  The  Bagaria,  too, 
and  the  Colle,  covered  over  with  a  number  of  fine 
country  houses  and  gardens,  make  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  city  of  Palermo  stands  within  less  than 
two  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Many  people  went  to  this  moun- 
tain during  the  time  of  the  great  illumination,  from 
whence  they  pretend  it  has  a  fine  effect ;  but  this  un- 
fortunately we  neglected. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  and  not  far  from 
its  suimnit,  there  still  appear  some  remains  of  a  cele- 
brated castle,  the  origin  of  which  the  Sicilian  authors 
carry  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Massa  says, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Saturn' 
immediately  after  the  Flood :  for  in  the  time  of  the 
earliest  Carthaginian  wars,  it  Avas  always  much  re- 
spected on  account  of  its  venerable  antiquity.  It  was 
then  a  place  of  strength,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  historians.  Diodorus  says,  in  his  twenty- 
third  book,  that  Hamilcar  kept  possession  of  it  for 
three  years  against  all  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  attempted  in 
vain  to  dislodge  him. 

The  situation  of  Palermo  is  seen,  I  think,  to  more 
advantage  from  the  Monte  Pelegrino  than  from  any- 
where else.  This  beautiful  city  stands  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  kind  of  natural  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
high  and  rocky  moimtains ;  but  the  country  that  hes 
betwixt  the  city  and  these  momitains  is  one  of  the 
"richest  and  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world.  The 
whole  appears  a  magnificent  garden,  filled  with  frxiit 
trees  of  every  species,  and  watered  by  clear  fountains 
and  rivulets  that  form  a  variety  of  windings  througli 
this  delightful  plain.  Prom  the  singularity  of  this 
situation,  as  well  as  from  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
Palermo  has  had  many  flattering  epithets  bestowed 
upon  it,  particularly  by  the  poets,  who  have  denomi- 
nated it  Conca  d'Oro,  the  Golden  Shell,  which  is  at 
once  expressive  both  of  its  situation  and  richness.  It 
has  likewise  been  styled  Aurea  Voile,  Hortus  Sicilice, 
&c. ;  and  to  include  all  these  together,  the  lasting  term 
of  Felix  has  been  added  to  its  name,  by  which  you  will 
find  it  distinguished  even  in  the  maps. 
_  Many  of  the  etymologists  allege  that  it  is  from  the 
richness  of  this  valley  that  it  had  its  original  name  of 
Panormus,  which,  in  the  old  Greek  language,  they 
pretend,  signified  >4//  a  garden;  hut  others  say  there 

*  [This  inscription  bears,  in  very  peculiar  Latin,  that  "  I, 
Rosolia,"  daughter  of  such-and-such  parents,  "  out  of  love  for 
Hjy  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Jiave  resolved  to  dwell  in  this  cave. "J 
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is  no  occasion  for  straining  significations,  and  assert, 
with  more  appearance  of  plausibility,  that  it  was 
called  Pan-ormus,  from  the  size  and  conveniency  of  its 
harbours,  one  of  which  is  recorded  anciently  to  have 
extended  into  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  And  this 
is  the  account  Diodorus  gives  of  it:  it  was  called 
Panormus,  says  he,  because  its  harbour  even  pene- 
trated to  the  very  innermost  parts  of  the  city — Pan- 
ormus, in  the  Greek  language,  signifying  All  a  port. 
And  Procopius,  in  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Goths,  assures  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the 
port  was  deep  enough  for  that  general  to  run  his  ships 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  and  give  the  assault 
from  them.  It  is  not  now  so  well  entitled  to  this 
name  as  it  was  formerly.  These  harbours  have  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  and  filled  up,  most  probably, 
I  think,  by  the  violent  torrents  from  the  mountains 
that  surround  it,  wliich  are  recorded  sometimes  to 
have  laid  waste  great  part  of  the  city.  Fazzello  speaks 
of  an  inundation  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  that 
came  down  from  the  mountains  with  such  fury  that 
they  thought  the  city  would  have  been  entirely  swept 
away.  He  says  it  burst  down  the  wall  near  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  bore  away  every  thing  that  opposed 
its  passage — churches,  convents,  houses,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand,  and  droAvned  upwards  of  three 
thousand  people.  Now,  the  fragments  and  ruins  carried 
to  the  sea  by  such  a  torrent  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  fill  up  a  little  harbour ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  be 
surprised  that  these  capacious  ports,  for  which  it  had 
been  so  much  celebrated,  no  longer  exist. 

Next  to  Chameseno,  Palermo  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island.  Indeed, 
there  still  remain  some  monuments  that  carry  back 
its  origin  to  the  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
A  bishop  of  Lucera  has  written  on  this  subject.  He 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that  Palermo  was  founded  in  the 
days  of  the  first  patriarchs.  You  will  laugh  at  this — 
so  did  I — but  the  bishop  does  not  go  to  v.'ork  upon 
conjecture  only,  he  supports  his  opinion  with  such 
proofs,  as,  I  own  to  you,  staggered  me  a  good  deal.  A 
Chaldean  inscription  was  discovered  about  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  on  a  block  of  white  marble  ;  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  William  II.,  who  ordered  it  to  be  trans- 
lated iiito  Latin  and  Italian.  The  bishop  says  there 
are  many  fragments  in  Palermo  with  broken  inscrip- 
tions in  this  language,  and  seems  to  think  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  city  was  founded  by  the  Chaldeans 
in  the  very  early  ages  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
literal  translation — "  During  the  time  that  Isaac,  the 
son  of  Abraham,  reigned  in  the  valley  of  Damascus, 
and  Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac,  in  Idumea,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  people 
of  Damascus,  and  many  Phoenicians,  coming  into  this 
triangular  island,  took  up  their  habitation  in  this 
most  beautiful  place,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Panormus." 

The  bishop  translates  another  Chaldean  inscription, 
which  is  indeed  a  great  curiosity.  It  is  still  pre- 
served, though  not  with  that  care  that  so  valuable  a 
monument  of  antiquity  deserves.  It  is  placed  ,over  one 
of  the  old  gates  of  the  city,  and  when  that  gate  falls 
to  ruin,  it  will  probably  be  for  ever  lost.  The  trans- 
lation is  in  Latin,  but  I  shall  give  it  you  in  Englisln — 
"  There  is  no  other  God  but  one  God.  There  is  no 
other  power  but  this  same  God.  There  is  no  other 
conqueror  but  this  God  whom  we  adore.  The  com- 
mander of  this  tower  is  Saphu,  the  son  of  Eliphar, 
son  of  Esau,  brotlier  of  Jacob,  son  of  Isaac,  son  of 
Abraliam.  The  name  of  the  tower  is  Baych,  and  the 
name  of  the  neighbouring  tower  is  Pharat." 

These  two  inscriptions  seem  to  reflect  a  mutual 
light  upon  each  other.  Fazzello  has  preserved  them 
both,  and  remarks  upon  this  last,  that  it  appears 
evidently  from  it  that  tlie  tower  of  Baych  was  built 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Saphu  (or,  as  we  translate 
it,  Zephu),  wlio  is  only  mentioned  as  commander  of 
the  tower,  but  not  &s  its  foimder. 


Part  of  the  ruins  of  this  tower  still  remain,  and 
many  more  Chaldean  inscriptions  have  been  found 
amongst  them,  but  so  broken  and  mangled  that  little 
could  be  made  of  them.  Fazzello  is  in  great  indigna- 
tion at  some  masons  he  found  demolishing  these  pre- 
cious relics,  and  complains  bitterly  of  it  to  the  senate, 
whom  he  with  justice  upbraids  for  their  negligence 
and  indiflference. 

Conversing  on  this  subject  the  other  night  with  a 
gentleman  who  is  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  this 
place,  I  took  the  liberty  of  objecting  to  the  Greek 
etymology,  Pan-ormus,  it  appearing  extremely  ab- 
surd to  give  a  Greek  name  to  the  city  long  before  the 
existence  of  tlie  Greek  nation :  I  added,  that  I  was  a 
good  deal  surprised  Fazzello  had  not  attempted  to 
account  for  this  seeming  absurdity.  He  allowed  the 
apparent  validity  of  the  objection,  and  blamed  Fazzello 
for  his  negligence ;  but  assured  me  that  Pan-ormus, 
or  something  very  nearly  of  the  same  sound,  signified 
in  the  Chaldean  language,  and  likewise  in  the  Hebrew, 
a  paradise  or  delicious  garden ;  and  that  the  Greeks, 
probably  finding  it  so  applicable,  never  thought  of 
changing  its  name.  This  I  was  in  no  capacity  to 
contradict.  He  added,  too,  that  Pan-ormus  was  like- 
wise an  Arabic  word,  and  signified  This  water;  which 
probably  was  the  reason  that  the  Saracens  did  not 
cliange  its  name,  as  they  have  done  that  of  almost  every 
thing  else,  as  this  is  as  applicable  and  as  expressive 
of  the  situation  of  Palermo  as  any  of  the  other  etymo- 
logies, it  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  beautiful 
fountains  of  the  purest  water,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.* 

Pray  show  this  letter  to  our  friend  Mr  Crofts,  and 
desire  his  sentiments  on  these  etymologies  and  anti- 
quities. Tell  him  I  have  not  forgot  his  commission, 
and  shall  procure  him  all  the  oldest  and  most  unintel- 
ligible books  in  Palermo;  but  I  must  beg,  for  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  mankind,  that  he  will  not 
republish  them.  On  these  conditions,  I  send  him  a 
most  valuable  fragment :  it  is  part  of  a  Chaldean  in- 
scription that  has  been  exactly  copied  from  a  block  of 
white  marble  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  tower  Baych. 
I  own  I  should  like  much  to  see  it  translated ;  tlie 
people  here  have  as  yet  made  nothing  of  it,  and  we 
were  in  no  capacity  to  assist  them. 

Adieu.  The  weather  has  become  exceedingly  hot. 
The  thermometer  is  at  80  degrees.    Ever  yours. 


SICILIAN  FISIIERIES.-GOVERNMENT. 

Palermo,  July  24. 
In  the  course  of  our  acquaintance  with  some  gentle- 
men of  sense  and  observation  in  tliis  place,  we  have 
learned  many  things  concerning  the  island,  that  per- 
haps may  be  worthy  of  your  attention ;  and  as  this 
day  is  so  hot  that  I  cannot  go  out,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  recollect  some  of  them,  both  for  your  amusement 
and  my  own.  The  thermometer  is  up  to  81^  degrees ; 
so  you  may  judge  of  the  situation  of  our  northern 
constitutions. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  have  always 
observed  in  these  southern  climates,  that  although 
the  degree  of  heat  is  much  greater  than  with  us,  yet 
it  is  not  commonly  attended  with  that  weight  and 
oppression  of  spirits  that  generally  accompany  our 
sultry  days  in  summer.  I  am  sure  that  in  such  a  day 
as  this,  in  England,  Ave  should  be  panting  for  breath, 
and  no  mortal  would  think  either  of  reading  or  writing. 
That  is  not  the  case  here ;  I  never  was  in  better  spirits 

*  [Palermo  continues  to  be  the  capital  of  Sicily  ;  its  court  and 
nobility,  its  beautiful  public  and  private  buildings,  are  stUl 
liable  to  the  description  given  by  Mr  Brydone ;  but  the  popula- 
tion has  simk  considerably,  and  is  now  estimated  at  130,000. 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  when  he  retired  from  Naples 
in  1798,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  republican  army,  took  up 
his  abode  at  Palermo,  where  he  resided  for  some  years.  About 
five  hundred  foreign  vessels  enter  the  port  of  Palermo  annually.] 
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ia  nij''  life :  indeed,  I  believe  the  quantities  of  ice  we  I 
cat  may  contribute  a  good  deal  towards  it ;  for  I  find 
that  in  a  very  violent  heat  there  is  no  such  cordial  to 
the  spirits  as  ice,  or  a  draught  of  ice  water ;  it  is  not 
only  from  the  cold  it  communicates,  but,  Uke  the  cold 
bath,  from  the  suddenness  of  that  communication,  it 
braces  the  stomach,  and  gives  a  new  tone  to  the  fibres. 
It  is  strange  that  tliis  piece  of  luxury  (m  my  opinion 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  only  healthy  one) 
should  stiU  be  so  much  neglected  with  us. 

I  knew  an  English  lady  at  Nice,  who  in  a  short  time 
was  cured  of  a  threatening  consumption  only  by  a 
free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  ices ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  skUful  hands  few  remedies  would  be  more 
effectual  in  many  of  ovir  stomach  and  mflammatory 
complaints,  as  hardly  any  thing  has  a  stronger  or  more 
immediate  effect  upon  the  whole  frame ;  and  surely 
our  administering  of  warm  drinks  and  potions  in  these 
complaints  tend  often  to  nourish  the  disease.  It  is 
the  common  practice  here,  in  inflammatory  fevers,  to 
give  quantities  of  ice-water  to  drink ;  nay,  so  far  have 
they  carried  it,  that  Dr  Sanghes,  a  celebrated  Sicihan 
physician,  covered  over  the  breast  and  beUy  of  his 
patients  with  snow  or  ice,  and  they  assure  us,  in  many 
cases  with  great  success.  But,  indeed,  I  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  add,  that  this  physician's  practice  has  not  been 
generally  adopted. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  the  present  benefit  I  find  from 
ice  that  I  have  said  so  much  in  favour  of  it ;  for  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  if  I  had  not  a  quantity  of  it 
standing  here  below  the  table,  I  should  very  soon  be 
obMged  to  give  up  writing  and  go  to  bed ;  but  when- 
ever I  begin  to  flag,  another  glass  is  sure  to  set  me  to 
rights  again. 

I  was  going  to  give  you  some  accoimt  of  the  fisheries 
of  this  island. 

The  catching  the  tunny-fish  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  Sicilian  amusements  during  the  summer 
months ;  and  the  curing  and  sending  them  to  foreign 
markets  makes  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  their 
commerce.  We  were  invited  yesterday  by  the  Prince 
Sperlinga  to  a  party  of  tunny -fishing,  but  the  violence 
of  the  heat  prevented  it. 

These  fish  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Sicilian  seas  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  at 
which  time  the  tonnaros,  as  they  call  them,  are  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  This  is  a  kind  of  aquatic 
castle,  formed,  at  a  great  expense,  of  strong  nets,  fas- 
tened to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  anchors  and  heavy 
leaden  weights. 

These  tonnaros  are  erected  in  the  passages  amongst 
the  rocks  and  islands  that  are  most  frequented  by  the 
tunny-fish.  They  take  care  to  shut  up  with  nets  the 
entry  into  these  passages,  all  but  one  little  opening, 
which  is  called  the  outward  gate  of  the  tonnaro.  This 
leads  into  the  first  apartment,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the 
haU.  As  soon  as  the  fish  have  got  into  the  haU,  the 
fishermen,  who  stand  sentry  in  their  boats  during  the 
season,  shut  the  outer  door,  which  is  no  more  than 
letting  down  a  small  piece  of  net,  which  effectually 
prevents  the  tunny  from  returning  by  the  way  they 
came.  They  then  open  the  inner  door  of  the  hall, 
Avhicli  leads  to  the  second  apartment,  which  they  call 
the  antechamber,  and,  by  making  a  noise  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  they  soon  drive  the  tunny -fish  into 
it.  As  soon  as  the  whole  have  got  into  the  ante- 
chamber, the.  inner  door  of  the  hall  is  again  shut,  and 
the  outer  door  is  opened  for  the  reception  of  more 
company. 

Some  tonnaros  have  a  great  number  of  apartments, 
with  diflerent  names  to  them  all — the  saloon,  the  par- 
lorn-,  the  dining-room,  &c.,  but  the  last  apartment  is 
always  styled  la  camera  dclla  morte,  the  chamber  of 
death ;  this  is  composed  of  stronger  nets  and  heavier 
anchors  than  the  others. 

As  soon  as  they  have  collected  a  sufficient  number 
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begins.  The  fishermen,  and  often  the  gentlemen  too, 
armed  with  a  kind  of  spear  or  harpoon,  attack  the 
poor  defenceless  animals  on  all  sides,  Avhich,  now  giv- 
ing themselves  up  to  despair,  dash  about  with  great 
force  and  agility,  tlirowing  the  water  over  all  the 
boats,  and  tearing  the  nets  to  pieces ;  they  often  knock 
out  their  brains  against  the  rocks  or  anchors,  and 
sometimes  even  against  the  boats  of  their  enemies. 

You  see  there  is  nothing  very  generous  or  manly 
in  this  sport.  The  takmg  of  the  pesce  spada,  or  sword- 
fish,  is  a  much  more  noble  diversion  ;  no  art  is  made 
use  of  to  ensnare  him ;  but  with  a  small  harpoon,  fixed 
to  a  long  hne,  they  attack  him  in  the  open  seas,  and  will 
often  strike  him  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  It  is 
exactly  the  whale-fishing  in  miniature.  The  Sicilian 
fishermen  (who  are  abundantly  superstitious)  have  a 
Greek  sentence  which  they  make  xise  of  as  a  charm 
to  bring  liim  near  their  boats.  This  is  the  only  bait 
they  use,  and  they  pretend  that  it  is  of  wonderful 
efficacy,  and  absolutely  obliges  him  to  follow  them ; 
but  if  unfortunately  he  should  overhear  them  speak 
a  word  of  Italian,  he  plunges  under  water  immediately, 
and  will  appear  no  more. 

As  these  fish  are  commonly  of  a  great  size  and 
strength,  they  will  sometimes  run  for  hours  after  tiiey 
are  struck,  and  afford  excellent  sport.  I  have  seen 
them  with  a  sword  four  or  five  feet  long,  which  gives 
them  a  formidable  appearance  in  the  water,  particu- 
larly after  they  are  wounded.  The  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  excellent ;  it  is  more  like  beef  than  fish, 
and  the  common  way  of  dressing  it  is  in  steaks. 

The  fishing  of  the  pesce  spada  is  most  considerable 
in  the  sea  of  Messina,  where  they  have  likewise  great 
quantities  of  eels,  particularly  the  morena,  so  much 
esteemed  amongst  the  Komans,  which  I  think  is  in- 
deed the  finest  fish  I  ever  ate. 

But  it  is  not  only  their  large  fish  that  they  strike 
with  harpoons,  they  have  the  same  method  of  taking 
mullet,  dories,  a  kind  of  mackerel,  and  many  other 
species ;  but  this  is  always  performed  in  tlie  night. 
As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  two  men  get  mto  a  small  boat ; 
one  of  them  holds  a  lighted  torch  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  other  stands  with  his  harpoon  ready 
poised  in  his  hand.  The  light  of  the  torch  soon  brings 
the  fish  to  the  surface,  when  the  harpooner  immedi- 
ately strikes  them.  I  have  seen  great  quantities  killed 
in  this  manner,  both  here  and  at  Naples.  A  large  fieet 
of  boats  employed  in  this  kind  of  fishing  makes  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  on  the  water  in  a  fine  summer  night. 

The  coral  fishery  is  chiefly  practised  at  Trapani ; 
they  have  invented  a  machine  there,  which  answers 
the  purpose  much  beyond  their  expectations.  This 
is  only  a  great  cross  of  wood,  to  the  centre  of  which 
is  fixed  a  heavy  hard  stone,  capable  of  carrying  the 
cross  to  the  bottom.  Pieces  of  small  net  are  tied  to 
each  limb  of  the  cross,  which  is  poised  horizontally 
by  a  rope,  and  let  down  into  the  water.  As  soon  as 
they  feel  it  touch  the  bottom,  the  rope  is  made  fast 
to  the  boat.  They  then  roAV  about  all  over  the  coral 
beds ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  great  stone 
breaks  off  the  coral  from  the  rocks,  and  it  is  imme- 
diately entangled  in  the  nets.  Since  this  invention,  the 
coral  fishery  has  turned  out  to  considerable  accoimt. 

The  people  of  Trapani  are  esteemed  the  most  inge- 
nious of  the  island;  they  are  the  authors  of  many 
useful  and  ornamental  inventions.  An  artist  there 
has  lately  discovered  a  method  of  making  cameos, 
which  are  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  ancient  ones  en- 
graved on  the  onyx.  They  are  done  on  a  kind  of  hard 
shell  from  pastes  of  the  best  antiques,  and  so  admi- 
rably executed,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  ancient  from  the  modern.  These,  set  in  gold,  are 
generally  worn  as  bracelets,  and  are  at  present  in  high 
estimation  amongst  the  ladies  of  quality  here.  Mrs 
Hamilton*  procured  a  pair  of  them  last  year,  and 

*  Now  Lady  Hamilton.  [First  wife  of  Sir  Williiim  Hamilton, 
British  ambassador  at  Naples.] 
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carried  them  to  Naples,  where  they  have  been  much 
admired.  Commissions  were  immediately  sent  over, 
and  the  man  has  now  more  business  than  he  can  ma- 
nage; however,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
procxure  a  few  pairs  of  tliem  for  our  friends.  I  have 
seen  cameos  that  have  cost  200  guineas,  that  could 
scarce  be  distinguished  from  one  of  these. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  poor  Sicilians  la- 
bour, from  the  extreme  oppression  of  their  govern- 
ment, obhges  them  sometimes  to  invent  branches  of 
commerce  that  natiwe  seems  to  have  denied  them,  as 
they  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  those  she  has  bestowed. 
The  sugar-cane  was  very  much  cultivated  in  this 
island,  but  the  duties  imposed  were  so  enormous,  that 
it  has  been  almost  abandoned.  But  their  crops  of 
wheat  alone,  were  they  under  a  free  government,  would 
soon  be  sufficient  to  render  this  little  nation  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  world ;  for  even 
in  the  wretched  state  of  cultivation  it  is  in  at  present, 
one  good  crop,  I  am  told,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
island  for  seven  years.  You  wiU  be  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised, after  this,  to  hear  that  the  exportation  of  this 
commodity  has  been  prohibited  for  these  several  years 
past,  at  least  to  all  such  as  are  not  able  to  pay  most 
exorbitantly  for  that  privilege.  The  consequence  is, 
that  corn  has  become  a  drug.  The  common  price  of 
the  salma,  which  is  two  loads,  was  about  thirty-one 
shillings ;  at  present  it  is  reduced  to  five  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  it  wUl  stiU 
fall  lower. 

This  crop,  which  has  been  very  abundant,  I  am 
told,  in  many  places,  they  have  hardly  been  at  the 
pains  to  gather  in,  as  there  is  little  probability  of  this 
cruel  prohibition  being  removed.  The  farmers  are 
already  ruined,  and  the  ruin  of  their  masters  must 
inevitably  follow.  This  is  the  method  the  ministry  of 
Naples,  or  rather  that  of  Spain,  has  taken  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  Sicilian  barons,  whose  power  they 
jiretend  is  still  very  extensive,  and  their  jurisdiction 
absolute,  most  of  them  possessing  a  right  of  life  and 
death  in  their  own  domains.  However,  there  is  a  pro- 
babiUty  that  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  privileges.  The  complaint  is  universal,  and  if 
the  ministry  persevere  in  these  rigorous  measures, 
there  must  either  be  a  revolt,  or  they  must  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  as  well  as  of  servitude. 
I  believe,  indeed,  most  of  them  would  readily  embrace 
any  plausible  scheme  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  as  in 
general  they  appear  to  be  people  of  great  sensibility, 
with  high  notions  of  honour  and  liberty. 

Talking  of  the  natural  riches  of  their  island :  Yes, 
say  they,  if  these  were  displayed,  you  woidd  have 
reason  indeed  to  speak  of  them.  Take  a  look  of  these 
mountains — they  contain  rich  veins  of  every  metal, 
and  many  of  the  Roman  mines  still  remain ;  but  to 
what  end  should  we  explore  them  ?  It  is  not  we  that 
should  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  a  discovery  of  any  thing 
very  rich  might  possibly  prove  the  ruin  of  its  pos- 
sessor. No  :  in  our  present  situation  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  island  must  ever  remain  a  profoimd  secret. 
"Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  your 
constitution,  you  might  call  us  rich  indeed.  Many 
hidden  doors  of  opulence  would  then  be  opened,  which 
now  are  not  even  thought  of,  and  we  should  soon  re- 
assume  our  ancient  name  and  consequence;  but  at 
present  we  are  nothing. 

This  is  the  language  that  some  of  the  first  people 
amongst  them  hold  with  us.  However,  they  still 
boast  that  they  retain  more  of  the  feudal  government 
than  any  nation  in  Europe.  The  shadow  indeed  re- 
mains, but  the  substance  is  gone  long  ago.  It  has 
long  been  the  object  of  the  Bourbon  ministry  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  barons  in  every  kingdom. 
Richelieu  began  the  system  in  France,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  prosecuted  by  his  successors ;  its  influence 
has  now  spread  over  the  whole  of  their  possessions  in 
Europe,  of  which,  as  this  is  the  most  remote,  it  has 
likewise  been  the  longest  in  reaching  it. 


The  foundation  of  the  feudal  system  was  first  laid 
here  by  the  Count  Rugiero,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  immediately  after  he  had  driven 
the  Saracens  out  of  the  island.  He  divided  SicOy 
into  three  parts ;  the  first,  by  consent  of  his  army, 
was  given  to  the  church,  the  second  he  bestowed  upon 
his  officers,  and  the  third  he  reserved  for  himself. 

Of  these  three  branches,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Brac- 
cios  (arms),  he  composed  his  parliament,  the  form  of 
which  remains  the  same  to  tliis  day.  The  Braccio 
Militare  is  composed  of  aU  the  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  who  are 
still  obliged  to  military  service ;  their  chief  is  the  Prince 
Butero,  who  is  hereditary  president  of  the  parliament, 
for,  in  conformity  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, some  of  the  great  offices  are  still  hereditary. 
The  three  archbishops,  aU  the  bishops,  abbes,  priors, 
and  dignified  clergy,  amounting  to  near  seventy,  form 
the  Braccio  Ecclesiastico ;  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
is  their  chief  The  Braccio  Demaniale  is  formed  by 
election,  Hke  our  House  of  Commons :  there  are  forty- 
three  royal  cities,  styled  Demaniale,  that  have  a  right 
to  elect  members.  Every  householder  had  a  vote  m 
this  election.  Their  chief  is  the  member  for  Palermo, 
who  is  likewise  praetor  (or  mayor)  of  the  city.  He  is 
an  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  his  power  is  very 
extensive,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  viceroy,  in  whose 
absence  the  greater  part  of  the  authority  devolves 
upon  him.  He  has  a  company  of  grenadiers  for  his 
body-guard,  and  receives  the  title  of  excellency. 

The  prsetor,  together  with  six  senators,  who  are 
styled  patricians,  have  the  management  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  city.  He  is  appointed  every  year 
by  the  king,  or  by  the  viceroy,  which  is  the  same 
thing?  for  I  don't  find  that  the  people  any  longer 
exercise  even  the  form  of  giving  their  votes,  so  that 
the  very  shadow  of  liberty  has  now  disappeared  as 
well  as  the  substance.  You  may  judge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  liberty  in  a  kingdom,  where  all  courts  civil 
and  criminal  are  appointed  by  regal  authority,  and 
where  all  offices  are  conferred  only  by  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  and  depend  entirely  upon  his  caprice. 

I  own  I  feel  most  sincerely  for  the  Sicilians,  who,  I 
think,  are  possessed  of  many  admirable  qualities.  But 
the  spirit  of  every  nation  must  infalUbly  sink  under 
an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  government.  Their 
spirit,  however,  has  in  a  great  measure  kept  them  free 
from  one  branch  of  tyranny,  the  most  dreadful  of  all, 
that  of  the  inquisition.  The  kings  of  Spain  wanted 
to  establish  it  in  its  fuU  force ;  but  the  barons,  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  despotic  government  themselves, 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  becoming  slaves  to  a 
set  of  ignorant  Spanish  priests  ;  and,  I  beUeve,  they 
took  the  only  way  that  was  left  to  avoid  it.  Every 
inquisitor  that  pretended  to  more  zeal  than  they 
thought  became  him,  was  immediately  assassinated, 
particularly  if  he  presumed  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct or  sentiments  of  the  nobility.  This  soon  took 
off  the  edge  of  their  zeal,  and  reduced  the  holy  office 
to  a  becoming  moderation.  However,  they  are  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  their  conversation  about  reli- 
gious matters,  and  generaUy  advise  strangers  to  be  on 
their  guard,  as  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  although 
considerably  reduced,  is  by  no  means  annihilated. 

The  laws  of  Sicily  are  scattered  in  a  great  mimber 
of  volumes ;  these  the  King  of  Sardinia  intended  to 
abridge  and  collect  into  one  code,  but  unfortunately 
he  was  not  long  enough  in  possession  of  the  island  to 
accompUsh  this  useful  work.  But  where  there  is  an 
authority  above  all  laws,  laws  can  be  but  of  little  ser- 
vice. 

The  power  of  the  viceroy  is  very  absolute :  he  has 
not  only  the  command  of  aU  the  military  force  in  the 
kingdom,  but  likewise  presides  with  unbounded  autho- 
rity in  aU  civil  tribunals  ;  and  as  he  is  also  invested 
with  the  legantine  power,  liis  sway  is  equally  great 
in  religious  matters. 

He  has  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  the  great 
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offices  in  the  kingdom,  and  confirming  of  all  dignities, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

In  visiting  the  prisons,  a  ceremony  vt^hich  he  per- 
forms with  great  pomp  twice  a-year,  he  has  the  power 
of  liberating  whatever  prisoners  he  pleases,  of  reduc- 
ing or  altering  their  sentences,  their  crimes  and  ac- 
cusations having  first  been  read  over  to  him.  Indeed, 
that  there  may  be  some  appearance  of  a  regard  to  law 
and  justice,  his  counsellor  always  attends  him  on  these 
occasions,  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  law.  This  is 
an  officer  of  very  high  rank,  appointed  to  assist  the 
viceroy  in  his  decisions,  where  the  case  may  appear 
Inti-icate  or  dubious,  and  always  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  island.  Tor  the  most 
part,  this  office  has  been  given  to  strangers,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  no  kindred  or  particular  connexions 
here,  that  in  giving  their  judgment  they  may  be  free 
from  all  prejudice  and  partiality.  He  has  free  ad- 
mittance into  all  coiurts  and  tribunals,  that  he  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  give  the  viceroy  an  account  of 
their  proceedings. 

The  whole  military  force  of  Sicily  amounts  at  pre- 
sent, from  what  lean  learn,  to  9500  men,  about  1200 
of  whom  are  cavalry.  Many  of  their  cities  and  for- 
tresses would  require  a  very  numerous  garrison  to 
defend  them,  particularly  Messina,  SjTacuse,  and 
Palermo ;  but  indeed  the  state  of  their  fortifications, 
as  well  as  that  of  their  artillery,  is  such,  that  even 
if  they  were  incUned  they  could  make  but  a  small 
defence. 

If  this  island  were  in  the  hands  of  a  naval  power, 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  it  must  command  the  whole 
Levant  trade.  There  are  several  little  ports  at  each 
end  of  it,  besides  the  great  ones  of  Trapani,  Syracuse, 
and  Messina,  which  lie  pretty  near  the  three  angles  of 
the  triangle.  Whatever  ships  had  passed  either  of 
these,  the  others  coiild  be  apprised  of  it  in  the  space 
of  half  an  hoirr,  by  means  of  signal  towers,  which  the 
Sicihans  have  erected  all  round  their  island,  to  warn 
them  against  sudden  invasions  from  the  Barbary  side. 
These  towers  are  built  on  every  little  promontory, 
within  sight  of  each  other.  Fires  are  always  kept 
ready  for  lighting,  and  a  person  is  appointed  to  watch 
at  each  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  island  can  be 
alarmed,  they  assure  us,  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

By  the  bye,  we  have  been  witness  here  of  a  prac- 
tice that  appears  to  be  a  very  iniquitous  one,  and  in 
the  end,  I  should  think,  must  prove  the  destruction 
of  om-  Mediterranean  trade.  Several  ships  have  put 
in  at  this  port  with  English  colours,  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, without  one  Englishman  on  board.  These,  I  find, 
they  caU  bandiere  men ;  perhaps  it  is  a  known  prac- 
tice, although,  I  own,  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  it. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  these  seas,  and  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  through  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  own  ships. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  Genoa  and  Sicily,  though  they 
pass  under  the  name  of  Minorquins.  They  purchase 
Mediterranean  passports,  I  am  told,  from  some  of  the 
governors  of  our  garrisons,  which  entitle  them,  dur- 
ing the  term  specified  in  these  passports,  to  trade 
under  English  colours.  I  am  assured  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  bandiere  men  amounts  to  some  hundreds. 
They  have  often  one  or  two  EngUsh  sailors  on  board, 
or  at  least  some  person  that  speaks  the  language,  to 
answer  when  they  are  challenged.  Pray,  can  you  tell 
me  if  this  practice  is  known  in  England  ? 

Adieu.  The  heat  has  become  intolerable,  and  I 
am  able  to  write  no  more.  However,  I  should  not 
have  given  it  up  yet,  but  my  ice  is  all  melted,  and  I 
have  not  the  conscience  to  send  out  a  servant  for 
more.  I  dare  say  you  are  very  glad  of  it,  and  wish  it 
had  been  melted  long  ago.  If  tliis  continues,  I  beheve 
we  ourselves  shall  be  melted.  The  thermometer  is 
above  82  degrees,  and  the  heat  stiU  seems  to  increase. 
The  sea  has  even  become  too  hot  for  bathing,  and  it 
does  not  at  all  refresh  us  now  as  it  did  formerly. 
EareweU. 


EQUIPAGES   OF   THE   NOBILITY. 

Palermo,  July  26. 
We  have  now  got  every  thing  ready  for  our  depar- 
ture, and,  if  the  wind  continues  favourable,  this  is 
probably  the  last  letter  I  shall  write  you  from  Sicily. 
However,  I  had  still  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  both  of 
the  Sicilians  and  their  island,  and  shall  leave  them,  I 
assure  you,  with  a  good  deal  of  regret. 

The  Sicilians  still  retain  some  of  the  Spanish  cus- 
toms, though  nothing  of  their  gravity  or  taciturnity. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  are  styled  don  by 
their  christened  names,  and  the  daughters  donna,  like 
our  appellation  of  lord  and  lady  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  dukes.  The  eldest  son  has  commonly 
the  title  of  count  or  marquis,  but  they  are  not  all 
counts  as  in  France  and  Germany,  where  I  have  seen 
six  counts  in  one  house,  and  very  near  twice  the 
number  of  barons  in  another. 

One  of  the  most  common  titles  here,  as  well  as  at 
Naples,  is  that  of  prince;  and  although  these  were 
only  created  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  they  take  rank  of 
all  the  other  nobility,  some  of  whom,  particularly  the 
counts,  carry  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Normans,  and  look  with  great  contempt  on  these 
upstart  princes.  The  dukes  and  marquisses  are  not 
so  old :  the  first  were  created  by  Charles  V.,  and  the 
second,  though  an  inferior  title,  by  King  Alphonso, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  So  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Sicilian  titles  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  antiquity. 

The  luxury  of  the  people  here,  like  that  of  the 
Neapolitans,  consists  chiefly  in  their  equipages  and 
horses ;  but  by  a  wise  law  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
which  I  am  surprised  should  still  remain  in  force,  the 
viceroy  alone  is  allowed  to  drive  in  the  city  with  six 
horses ;  the  pra3tor,  the  archbishop,  and  president  of 
the  parliament,  with  four ;  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
are  restricted  to  two.  But  this  is  only  within  the 
gates  of  Palermo  ;  and  when  they  go  to  the  country, 
there  is  none  of  them  that  drive  with  less  than  foiu: — • 
besides,  every  family  of  distinction  has  at  least  two  or 
three  carriages  in  dail^''  use,  for  no  man  of  fashion  is 
so  unpolite  as  to  refuse  his  wife  a  chariot  of  her  own, 
of  which  she  has  the  entire  command  (without  this  the 
Marino  could  never  subsist),  and  the  upper  servants 
of  the  first  families  would  be  just  as  much  ashamed 
to  be  seen  on  foot  as  their  masters.  We  took  the 
liberty  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  this  practice ;  they 
aUow  of  its  absurdity,  and  wish  to  break  through  it ; 
but  who  is  to  lead  the  way  ?  We  even  prevailed  witli 
some  of  the  young  nobility,  which  I  assure  you  was 
no  small  condescension,  to  walk  the  streets  with  us 
during  the  illuminations ;  but  even  this  condescension 
showed  the  foUy  of  the  prejudice  in  a  stronger  light 
than  if  they  had  refused  us,  for  they  would  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  stir  out  till  they  had  sent  their  ser- 
vants about  ten  yards  before  them,  with  large  wax 
flambeaux,  although  the  whole  city  was  in  a  flame  of 
light.  You  may  believe  we  did  not  spare  them  upon 
this  occasion  •,  but  it  was  aU  to  no  purpose.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  overlook  many  customs  of 
oiu*  own  that  are  not  less  ridiculous ;  for  ridicule  for 
the  most  part  is  relative,  and  depends  only  on  time 
and  place.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  the  Prince  of 
Anamaboo:  I  should  hke  to  hear  the  account  he 
would  give  of  the  EngUsh  nation  in  his  own  country 
for  some  of  our  customs  struck  him  in  a  still  more 
ridiculous  light.  Walking  out  in  St  James's  Park  in 
the  afternoon,  he  observed  one  of  his  acquaintance 
driving  in  a  phaeton  with  four  horses.  The  prince 
biu-st  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  when  they  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  "  Vat  the  devil,"  said  the 
prince,  in  his  bad  English,  "  has  that  fellow  ate  so 
much  dinner  that  now  it  takes  four  horses  to  carry 
him  ?  I  rode  out  with  him  this  morning,  and  he  was 
then  so  light,  that  van  little  horse  nm  away  with  Mm, 
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lie  must  either  be  a  great  fool  or  a  great  glutton." 
Another  time  they  insisted  on  the  prince  going  to  the 
play.  He  went ;  but  he  soon  tired  of  it,  and  returned 
to  his  companions.  "  Well,  prince,"  said  they,  "  what 
did  you  see  ?"  "  Vat  did  I  see ! "  replied  he,  with  the 
utmost  contempt ;  "  I  did  see  some  men  playing  de 
liddle,  and  some  men  playing  de  fool." 

I  only  infer  from  this  that  it  is  with  some  degree  of 
caution  we  should  ridicule  the  customs  of  other  na- 
tions :  a  Sicilian,  perhaps,  would  laugh  with  as  much 
justice  at  many  of  our  customs — that,  for  instance,  of 
obliging  people  to  drink  when  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  it — that  in  the  north,  of  eating  Solan  geese 
before  dinner  to  give  them  an  appetite — that  of  phy- 
sicians and  lawyers  wearing  enormous  wigs — andmany 
others  that  will  naturaUy  occur  to  you,  none  of  which 
appear  in  the  least  ridiculous  to  the  people  that  prac- 
tise them,  who  would  no  doubt  defend  them  as  strenu- 
ously as  the  Sicilians  do  the  necessity  of  carrying 
flambeaux  before  them  during  the  great  illumination. 
Indeed,  they  have  just  now  given  us  an  admirable 
specimen  of  some  of  our  ridicules,  in  one  of  their 
opera-dances,  Avith  which  we  have  been  a  good  deal 
entertained. 

I  beheve  I  told  you  that  the  dancers  are  lately  come 
from  England;  they  have  brought  upon  the  stage 
many  of  the  capital  London  characters — the  bucks, 
tlie  macaronies,  the  prigs,  the  cits,  and  some  others 
still  more  respectable :  these  are  well  supported,  and 
afford  a  good  deal  of  laughing.  But  I  am  interrupted, 
otherwise  I  should  have  given  you  a  more  particular 
account  of  them.  Adieu.  The  heat  is  intolerable, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  walking  out.  We  com- 
plain without  reason  of  our  own  climate ;  and  King 
Cliarles's  observation,  I  am  persuaded,  was  just — 
"  That  there  is  hardly  any  climate  where,  tliroughout 
the  year,  we  can  have  so  much  exercise  in  the  open 
air."    Ever  yours. 


ANCIENT  SUPERSTITIONS—FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

Palermo,  July  27. 
The  Sicilians  are  animated  in  conversation,  and  their 
action  for  the  most  .part  is  so  just  and  so  expressive  of 
their  sentiments,  that  without  hearing  what  is  said, 
one  may  comprehend  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 
We  used  to  think  the  French  and  Neapolitans  great 
adepts  in  this  art,  but  they  are  much  outdone  by  the 
Sicilians,  both  in  the  variety  and  justness  of  their  ges- 
ticulation. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  they  carry  so  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  earliest  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  who, 
to  prevent  conspiracies,  had  forbid  their  subjects, 
under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  be  seen  in  parties 
tidking  together.  This  obliged  them  to  invent  a 
method  of  communicating  their  sentiments  by  dumb 
show,  which  they  pretend  lias  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  ever  since. 

I  think  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  custom, 
too,  may  have  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy ;  as  we 
find  that,  some  short  time  after,  Epicarmus,  a  native 
of  that  city,  was  tlie  author  of  this  invention. 

The  Sicilians  till  lately  retained  a  great  many  foolish 
and  superstitious  customs, '  but  particularly  in  their 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  :  it  would  be  tedious 
to  give  you  an  account  of  aU  these ;  some  of  them  are 
still  practised  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  island.  As  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  is  per- 
formed, two  of  the  attendants  are  ready  to  cram  a 
spoonful  of  honey  into  the  mouths  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  pronouncing  it  emblematical  of  their  love 
and  imion,  which  they  hope  will  ever  continue  as 
sweet  to  their  souls  as  the  honey  is  to  their  palates. 
They  then  begin  to  throw  handfuls  of  wheat  upon 
them,  which  i«  continued  all  the  way  to  the  house  of 
tlie  bridegroom.  Tliis  is  probably  the  remains  of  some 


ancient  rite  to  Ceres,  their  favourite  divinity,  and  they 
think  it  cannot  fail  of  procuring  them  a  numerous 
progeny. 

The  young  couple  are  not  allowed  to  taste  of  tlic 
marriage-feast;  this  they  pretend  is  to  teach  tlieiu 
patience  and  temperance  ;  but  when  dinner  is  finished, 
a  great  bone  is  presented  to  the  bridegroom  by  the 
bride's  father,  or  one  of  her  nearest  relations,  who  pro- 
nounces these  words — ^'■Rodi  tu  quest'  osso,  &c. — I'iek 
you  this  bone,  for  you  have  now  taken  in  hand  to  pick 
one  which  you  will  find  much  harder  and  of  more 
difficult  digestion."  Perhaps  this  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  common  saying,  when  one  has  undertaken  any 
thing  arduous  or  difficult,  that  "  He  has  got  a  bone  to 
pick." 

The  Sicilians,  like  most  other  nations  in  Europe, 
carefully  avoid  marrying  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
look  upon  such  marriages  as  extremely  inauspicious. 
This  piece  of  superstition  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  perhaps  older,  by  whose  authors  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  some- 
what unaccountable  that  so  ridiculous  an  idea,  which 
can  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  should  have  stood 
its  ground  for  so  many  ages.  There  are  indeed  other 
customs,  stiU  more  trivial,  that  are  not  less  universid. 
That  of  making  April  fools  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month,  the  ceremony  of  the  cake  on  Twelfth-night, 
and  some  others  that  will  occur  to  you,  of  which,  any 
more  than  of  this,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the 
origin. 

The  marriages  of  the  Sicilian  nobility  are  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence,  and  the  number  of  elegant 
carriages  produced  on  these  occasions  is  astonisliing. 
I  wanted  to  discover  Avhen  this  great  luxury  in  car- 
riages had  taken  its  rise,  and  have  found  an  account 
of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  vice- 
roys to  the  Dulce  of  Bivona,  in  the  year  1551.  It  is 
described  by  one  Elenco,  wlio  was  a  spectator  of  the 
ceremony.  He  says,  the  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 
were  all  mounted  on  fine  horses,  sumptuously  capari- 
soned, and  preceded  by  pages ;  that  there  were  only 
three  carriages  in  the  city,  which  were  used  by  in- 
valids who  were  not  able  to  ride  on  horseback.  These 
he  calls  carctte,  which  word  now  signifies  a  little  cart. 

The  Sicilian  ladies  marry  very  young,  and  fre- 
quently live  to  see  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation.  You 
will  expect,  no  doubt,  that  I  should  say  something  of 
their  beauty.  In  general,  they  are  sprightly  and 
agreeable ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Italy  they  would  be 
esteemed  handsome.  A  Neapolitan  or  a  Roman  would 
surely  pronounce  them  so,  but  a  Tiedmontese  would 
declare  them  very  ordinary— so,  indeed,  would  most 
Englishmen.  Nothing  is  so  vague  as  our  ideas  of  fe- 
male beauty ;  they  change  in  every  climate,  and  the 
criterion  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Ask  Where's  the  north  ?— at  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed, 
In  Scotland  at  tlie  Orcades,  and  there 
At  Nova  Zembla,  or  no  one  Icnows  where. 

No  two  nations,  perhaps  no  two  men,  have  affixed 
precisely  the  same  characteristics;  and  every  one 
exalts  his  idea  of  it  according  to  the  beauty  of  tlie 
women  he  is  accustomed  to  see,  so  that  even  the  same 
person  may  sometimes  appear  beautifid,  sometimes 
ugly,  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  seen  others  that 
are  more  or  less  so.  I  remember,  after  making  the 
tour  of  Savoy  and  the  Lower  Valais,  every  woman  we 
met  in  Switzerland  appeared  an  angel.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  traveUing  through  some  parts  of 
Germany ;  and  you  wiU  easily  recollect  the  surprising 
difference  betwixt  a  beauty  at  Milan  and  one  at  Turin, 
although  these  places  lie  adjacent  to  each  other.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Juno  of  Zeuxis  has  been  lost,  if  it 
were  no  more  than  to  have  shown  us  the  notion  the 
ancients  had  of  a  perfect  beauty.  Indeed,  the  Venus 
of  Medicis  has  been  considered  as  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion, but  it  is  surely  absurd ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  a 
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perfect  beauty  of  Ave  feet  high !  the  very  idea  is  ridi- 
culous ;  and  whatever  figure  her  goddesship  might 
make  amongst  the  ancient  divinities  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  I  am  afraid  she  would  cut  but  a  sorry  one 
amongst  the  modern  ones  in  that  of  London.  In  short, 
I  believe  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  beauty  is  a 
relative  quality;  and  the  to  kalon  is  no  longer  the 
same,  no  more  in  a  physical  than  in  a  moral  sense,  in 
any  two  places  on  the  globe. 

The  ladies  here  have  remarkably  fine  hair,  and  they 
understand  how  to  dress  and  adorn  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  now  only  used  as  an  embellishment ; 
but  in  former  times,  we  are  told,  that,  like  that  of 
Sampson,  it  was  found  to  be  the  strength  and  protec- 
tion of  their  country.  There  is  a  paradox  for  you, 
that  all  the  wise  men  in  the  east  coiUd  hardly  solve. 
Their  historians  relate  (in  whose  reign,  I  believe,  is 
rather  dubious),  that  this  city  had  suffered  a  long 
siege  from  the  Saracens,  and  was  greatly  reduced  by 
famine;  but,  what  distressed  them  still  more,  there 
were  no  materials  to  be  found  for  making  bowstrings, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  In  this 
dilemma,  a  patriotic  dame  stepped  forth,  and  proposed 
to  the  women  that  the  whole  of  them  should  cut  off 
their  hair  and  twist  it  into  bowstrings :  this  Avas  im- 
mediately complied  with.  The  heroism  of  the  women, 
you  know,  must  ever  excite  that  of  the  men.  The 
besieged,  animated  by  this  gallant  sacrifice  of  the  fair, 
renewed  their  defence  with  such  vigour,  that  the  as- 
sailants were  beat  off;  and  a  reinforcement  soon  after 
arriving,  the  city  was  saved.  The  ladies  still  value 
themselves  on  this  story,  which  you  may  believe  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  their  bards.  "  The  hair  of  our 
ladies,"  says  one  of  their  quaint  poets,  "  is  still  em- 
ployed in  the  same  office ;  but  now  it  discharges  no 
other  shafts  but  those  of  Cupid,  and  the  only  cords  it 
forms  are  the  cords  of  love." 

The  Sicilians  are  much  fonder  of  study  than  their 
neighbours  on  the  continent ;  and  their  education  is 
much  more  attended  to.  We  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  instead  of  that  frivohty  and  no- 
thingness which  so  often  constitute  the  conversation 
of  the  Italian  nobility,  here  their  delight  was  to  talk 
on  subjects  of  literature,  of  history,  of  politics,  but 
chiefly  of  poetry ;  for  the  other  branches  of  knowledge 
and  science  are  only  general,  this  is  the  only  one  that 
may  be  said  to  be  universal.  Every  person,  in  some 
period  of  his  life,  is  sure  to  be  inspired ;  and  a  lover  is 
never  believed  so  long  as  he  can  speak  of  his  passion 
in  prose  ;  and,  contrary  to  our  way  of  reasoning,  is 
only  reckoned  true  in  proportion  as  he  is  poetical. 
Thus,  inspiration,  you  see,  has  here  become  the  test 
of  truth. 

We  were  astonished,  on  our  first  arrival  at  Palermo, 
to  hear  ourselves  addressed  in  English  by  some  of  the 
young  nobility,  but  still  more  so  to  find  them  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  many  of  our  celebrated  poets 
and  philosophers — Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Bacon.  Bolingbroke  we  found  in  several  libraries,  not 
in  the  translation,  but  generally  in  the  best  editions 
of  the  original. 

Our  language,  indeed,  has  become  so  much  in  vogue, 
that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  no  immaterial  part  of  a 
polite  education :  the  viceroy,  the  Marquis  Eogliano, 
a  man  of  great  merit  and  humanity,  has  made  some 
of  our  authors  his  favourite  study,  and  greatly  en- 
courages the  progress  it  is  making  in  his  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  nobility  speak  it  a  little,  and  some  of 
them  even  with  ease  and  fluency,  although  they  have 
never  been  out  of  their  island — the  Marquis  Natali, 
the  Counts  Statela  and  Buschemi,  the  Uuke  of  St 
Micheli,  &c.,  in  whose  company  we  have  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  pleasxire,  and  whose  knowledge  and  erudi- 
tion is  the  least  part  of  their  praise.  Adieu.  Yours,  &c. 


THE  OPERA  AT  PALERMO. 

Palermo,  July  28. 
I  HAD  almost  forgot  to  say  any  thing  of  the  opera.  It 
would  have  been  very  ungrateful,  for  we  have  be»n 
much  delighted  with  it.  The  first  and  second  man 
are  both  admirable  singers,  and  I  make  no  doubt  you 
will  have  them  in  London  in  a  few  years.  Neither  of 
them  are  as  yet  known,  and  I  daresay  at  present  they 
might  be  engaged  for  a  very  moderate  price ;  but  in 
Italy  they  will  soon  be  taught  to  estimate  their  value. 
The  name  of  the  first  is  Pacherotti ;  he  is  very  yoimg, 
and  an  entire  stranger  in  the  musical  world ;  yet  I  am 
persuaded,  that  after  he  has  been  heard  on  the  diffe- 
rent theatres  in  Italy,  he  will  be  esteemed  one  of  their 
capital  performers.  His  excellence  is  the  pathetic,  at 
present  too  much  neglected  in  most  theatres ;  and 
indeed,  I  think,  he  gives  more  expression  to  his  can- 
tahile  airs,  and  makes  his  hearers  feel  more,  because 
he  feels  more  himself,  than  any  that  I  have  seen  in 
Italy.  He  indeed  addresses  himself  to  the  heart,  while 
most  of  the  modern  performers  sing  only  to  the  fancy. 

The  first  woman  is  Gabrieli,  who  is  certainly  the 
greatest  singer  in  the  world ;  and  those  that  sing  in 
the  same  theatre  with  her,  must  be  capital,  otherwise 
they  never  can  be  attended  to.  This,  indeed,  has 
been  the  fate  of  all  the  other  performers  except  Pache- 
rotti ;  and  he,  too,  gave  himself  up  for  lost  on  hearing 
her  first  performance.  It  happened  to  be  an  air  of 
execution,  exactly  adapted  to  her  voice,  whieli  she 
exerted  in  so  astonishing  a  manner,  that  before  it  was 
half  done,  poor  Pacherotti  burst  out  a-crying,  and  ran 
in  behind  the  scenes,  lamenting  that  he  had  dared  to 
appear  on  the  same,  stage  with  so  wonderful  a  singer, 
where  his  small  talents  must  not  only  be  lost,  but 
where  he  must  ever  be  accused  of  a  presumption 
which  he  hoped  was  foreign  to  his  character. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could  prevail  on 
him  to  appear  again ;  but  from  an  applause  well  merited 
both  from  his  talents  and  his  modesty,  he  soon  began 
to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  and  in  the  singing  of  a 
tender  air,  addressed  to  Gabrieli  in  the  character  of  a 
lover,  even  she  herself,  as  well  as  the  audience,  is  said 
to  have  been  moved. 

Indeed,  in  these  very  pathetic  pieces,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  power  of  the  music  does  not  sometimes  alto- 
gether overcome  the  delusion  of  character ;  for  when 
you  are  master  of  the  language,  and  allow  the  united 
power  of  the  poetry,  the  action,  and  the  music  to  have 
its  full  force  on  the  mind,  the  effect  is  wonderfully 
great.  However,  I  have  never  heard  that  this  hap- 
pened completely  but  once ;  and  it  was  no  less  a  sinffer 
than  Farinelli  that  produced  it.  He  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  young  captive  hero,  and  in  a  tender  air 
was  soliciting  mercy  for  his  mistress  and  himself,  of 
a  stern  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  had  made  them  his 
prisoners.  The  person  that  acted  the  tyrant  was  so 
perfectly  overcome  by  the  melting  strains  of  Farinelli, 
that  instead  of  refusing  his  request  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  he  entirely  forgot  his  character,  burst  into  tears, 
and  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

The  performance  of  Gabrieli  is  so  generally  known 
and  admired,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  to 
you  on  that  subject.  Her  wonderful  execution  and 
volubility  of  voice  have  long  been  the  admiration  of 
Italy,  and  has  even  obliged  them  to  invent  a  new 
term  to  express  it ;  and  would  she  exert  herself  as 
much  to  please  as  to  astonish,  she  might  almost  per- 
form the  wonders  that  have  been  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
and  Timotheus.  But  it  happens,  luckily  perhaps  for 
the  repose  of  mankind,  that  her  caprice  is,  if  possible, 
even  greater  than  her  talents,  and  has  made  her  still 
more  contemptible  than  these  have  made  her  cele- 
brated. By  this  means,  her  character  has  often  proved 
a  sufficient  antidote,  both  to  the  charms  of  her  voice 
and  those  of  her  person,  which  are  indeed  almost 
equally  powerful ;  but  if  these  had  been  united  to  the 
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qualities  of  a  modest  and  an  amiable  mind,  she  must 
have  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  world.  However, 
with  all  her  faults,  she  is  certainly  the  most  danger- 
ous syren  of  modern  times,  and  has  made  more  con- 
quests, I  suppose,  than  any  one  woman  breathing. 
,It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rality of  her  profession,  she  is  by  no  means  selfish  or 
mercenary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  many  sin- 
gular proofs  of  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  She 
is  very  rich,  from  the  bounty,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
last  emperor,  who  was  fond  of  having  her  at  Vienna ; 
but  she  was  at  last  banished  that  city,  as  she  has  like- 
wise been  most  of  those  in  Italy,  from  the  broils  and 
squabbles  that  her  intriguing  spirit,  perhaps  still  more 
than  her  beauty,  had  excited.  There  are  a  great  many 
anecdotes  concerning  her,  that  wo\ild  not  make  an  un- 
entertaining  volume ;  and,  I  am  told,  either  are  or  will 
soon  be  published. 

Although  she  is  considerably  upwards  of  thirty,  on 
the  stage  she  scarcely  appears  to  be  eighteen ;  and  this 
art  of  appearing  young  is  none  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible that  she  possesses.  When  she  is  in  good  humour, 
and  really  chooses  to  exert  herself,  there  is  nothing 
in  music  that  I  have  ever  heard  to  be  compared  to  her 
performance ;  for  she  sings  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
fancy  when  she  pleases,  and  then  she  commands  every 
passion  with  unbounded  sway.  But  she  is  seldom 
capable  of  exercising  these  wonderful  powers ;  and  her 
caprice  and  her  talents,  exerting  themselves  by  turns, 
have  given  her  all  her  life  the  singular  fate  of  becoming 
alternately  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  contempt. 

Her  powers  in  acting  and  reciting  are  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  her  singing ;  sometimes,  a  few  words 
in  the  recitative,  with  a  simple  accompaniment  only, 
produces  an  effect  that  I  have  never  been  sensible  of 
from  any  other  performer ;  and  inclines  me  to  believe 
what  Kousseau  advances  on  this  branch  of  music, 
which  with  us  is  so  much  despised.  She  owes  much 
of  her  merit  to  the  instructions  she  received  from 
Metastasio,  particularly  in  acting  and  reciting ;  and 
he  allows  that  she  does  more  justice  to  his  operas  than 
any  other  actress  that  ever  attempted  them. 

Her  caprice  is  so  fixed  and  so  stubborn,  that  neither 
interest,  nor  flattery,  nor  threats,  nor  punishments, 
have  the  least  power  over  it;  and  it  appears,  that 
treating  her  with  respect  or  contempt  have  an  equal 
tendency  to  increase  it. 

It  is  seldom  that  she  condescends  to  exert  these 
wonderful  talents,  least  of  aU  if  she  imagines  that  such 
an  exertion  is  expected.  And  instead  of  singing  her 
airs  as  other  actresses  do,  for  the  most  part  she  only 
hums  them  over,  a  mezza  voce ;  and  no  art  whatever  is 
csi^able  of  making  her  sing,  when  she  does  not  choose 
it. 

The  most  successful  expedient  has  ever  been  found 
to  prevail  on  her  favourite  lover — for  she  always  has 
one — to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  or  the 
front  box ;  and  if  they  are  in  good  terms,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  she  will  address  her  tender  airs  to 
him,  and  exert  herself  to  the  utmost.  Her  present 
inamorato  promised  to  give  us  this  specimen  of  his 
power  over  her :  he  took  his  place  accordingly ;  but 
Gabrieli,  probably  suspecting  the  connivance,  would 
take  no  notice  of  him,  so  that  even  this  expedient  does 
not  always  succeed. 

The  viceroy,  who  is  fond  of  music,  has  tried  every 
method  with  her  to  no  purpose.  Some  time  ago,  he 
gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  principal  nobility  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  sent  an  invitation  to  Gabrieli  to  be  of  the 
party.  Every  other  person  arrived  at  the  hour  of 
invitation.  The  viceroy  ordered  dinner  to  be  kept 
back,  and  sent  to  let  her  know  that  the  company 
waited  her.  The  messenger  found  her  reading  in  bed : 
she  said  she  was  sorry  for  having  made  the  company 
wait,  and  begged  he  would  make  her  apology,  but 
that  really  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  engagement. 

The  viceroy  would  have  forgiven  this  piece  of  inso- 
lence, but,  when  the  company  came  to  the  opera,  Ga- 


brieli repeated  her  part  with  the  most  peifect  negli- 
gence and  indifference,  and  sung  all  her  airs  in  what 
they  call  sotto  voce,  that  is,  so  low  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  heard.  The  viceroy  was  offended ;  but  as  he  is  a 
good-tempered  man,  he  was  loath  to  make  use  of  autho- 
rity ;  but  at  last,  by  a  perseverance  in  this  insolent 
stubbornness,  she  obliged  him  to  threaten  her  with 
punishment  in  case  she  any  longer  refused  to  sing. 

On  this  she  grew  more  obstinate  than  ever,  declared 
that  force  and  authority  should  never  succeed  with 
her ;  that  he  might  make  her  cry,  but  that  he  never 
could  make  her  sing.  The  viceroy  then  sent  her  to 
prison,  where  she  remained  twelve  days,  during  which 
time  she  gave  magnificent  entertainments  every  day, 
paid  the  debts  of  all  the  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed 
large  sums  in  charity.  The  viceroy  was  obliged  to 
give  up  struggling  with  her,  and  she  was  at  last  set 
at  liberty  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  poor.  Luckily 
for  us,  she  is  at  present  in  good  humour,  and  sometimes 
exerts  herself  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

She  says  she  has  several  times  been  on  terms  with 
the  managers  of  om*  opera,  but  thinks  she  shall  never 
be  able  to  pluck  up  resolution  enough  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. What  do  you  think  is  her  reason  ?  It  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  one.  She  says  she  cannot  command  her 
caprice,  but  that  for  the  most  part  it  commands  her ; 
and  that  there  she  could  have  no  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging it :  for,  says  she,  were  I  to  take  it  into  my  head 
not  to  sing,  I  am  told  the  people  there  would  certainly 
mob  me,  and  perhaps  break  my  bones ;  now,  I  like  to 
sleep  in  a  sound  skin,  although  it  should  even  be  in 
a  prison.  She  alleges,  too,  that  it  is  not  always  caprice 
that  prevents  her  from  singing,  but  that  it  often  de- 
pends upon  physical  causes ;  and  this,  indeed,  I  can 
readily  beUeve,  for  that  wonderful  flexibility  of  voice 
that  runs  with  such  rapidity  and  neatness  through  the 
most  minute  divisions,  and  produces  almost  instanta- 
neously so  great  a  variety  of  modulation,  must  surely 
depend  on  the  very  nicest  tone  of  the  fibres.  And  if 
these  are  in  the  smallest  degree  relaxed,  or  their  elas- 
ticity diminished,  how  is  it  possible  that  their  con- 
tractions and  expansions  can  so  readily  obey  the  will 
as  to  produce  these  effects  ?  The  opening  of  the  glottis, 
which  forms  the  voice,  is  extremely  small,  and  in  every 
variety  of  tone  its  diameter  must  suffer  a  sensible 
change ;  for  the  same  diameter  must  ever  produce  the 
same  tone.  So  wonderfully  minute  are  its  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations,  that  Dr  Keill,  I  think,  computes 
that  in  some  voices  its  opening — not  more  than  the 
tenth  of  an  inch — is  divided  into  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  parts,  the  different  sound  of  every  one  of 
which  is  perceptible  to  an  exact  ear.  Now,  what  a 
nice  tension  of  fibres  must  this  require!  I  should 
imagine  even  the  most  minute  change  in  the  air  must 
cause  a  sensible  difference,  and  that  in  our  foggy  cli- 
mate the  fibres  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  this  won- 
derful sensibility,  or  at  least  that  they  would  very 
often  be  put  out  of  tune.  It  is  not  the  same  case  with 
an  ordinary  voice,  where  the  variety  of  divisions  run 
through,  and  the  volubility  with  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted, bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  Gabrieli. 

One  of  the  ballets  of  our  opera  is  a  representation 
of  VauxhaU  gardens,  and  this  is  the  third  time  I  have 
seen  Vauxhall  brought  upon  the  Italian  theatre — at 
Turin,  at  Naples,  and  here.  The  gardens  are  well 
represented,  and  the  idea  must  have  been  given  by 
some  person  that  had  been  on  the  spot.  A  variety  of 
good  English  figures  are  brought  in ;  some  with  large 
frizzled  wigs,  sticking  half  a  yard  out  behind  their 
necks ;  some  with  little  cut  scratches,  that  look  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  Some  come  in  cracking  their 
whips,  with  buckskin  breeches  and  jockey  caps.  Some 
are  armed  with  great  oaken  sticks,  their  hair  tied  up 
in  enormous  clubs,  and  stocks  that  swell  their  necks 
to  double  the  natural  size.  But  what  affords  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  entertainment,  is  three  Quakers,  who 
are  duped  by  three  ladies  of  the  town  in  concert  with 
three  jack  tars,  their  lovers.    These  characters,  as 
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you  may  believe,  are  much  exaggerated,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  they  are  supported  with  humour,  and  have 
afforded  us  a  good  deal  of  laughing.  However,  we  were 
hurt  to  see  the  respectable  character  of  Quakers  turned 
into  such  ridicule ;  and  as  the  people  here  were  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  it,  we  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  explain  to  them  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
their  manners,  and  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  their 
principles. 

Although  the  Sicilians  in  general  are  a  good  sort  of 
people,  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  large  share  of 
philanthropy  and  urbanity,  yet  it  must  be  owned 
they  have  no  great  affection  for  their  neighbours  on 
the  continent ;  and,  indeed,  the  disUke  is  altogether 
reciprocal.  It  is  somewhat  singular — I  am  afraid  not 
much  for  the  honour  of  human  natui*e — that  through 
all  Europe  the  two  neighbouring  nations  have  a  per- 
petual jarring  with  each  other.  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  we  had  been  an  exception  from  this  nile,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  from  our  newspapers,  which  are  sent 
to  the  nobihty  of  this  city,  that  at  present  we  are 
rather  the  most  distinguished  for  it ;  at  least  our  ani- 
mosities, if  there  really  are  any,  make  by  much  the 
greatest  noise  of  all.  We  have  often  been  asked  by- 
foreigners  what  was  the  ground  of  the  mighty  quarrel, 
that  such  torrents  of  the  most  illiberal  abuse  have  been 
poured  out  by  a  people  so  celebrated  for  liberality  of 
sentiment ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  persuade 
them,  that  although  from  the  papers  this  sometimes 
appears  to  be  the  voice  of  the  nation,  yet  in  fact  it  is 
only  confined  to  a  set  of  the  most  worthless  and  de- 
spicable incendiaries — like  him- who  set  the  house  in 
a  flame,  on  purpose  to  pilfer  diu-ing  the  conflagration. 
But  the  abuse  that  is  levelled  at  the  king  surprises 
them  more  than  aU  the  rest ;  and  you  cannot  conceive 
their  amazement  and  indignation,  when  we  assured 
them  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  the  most 
virtuous  and  benevolent  prince  on  earth.  "  Then,"  ex- 
claimed a  Sicilian  nobleman,  "  you  must  certainly  be 
the  most  detestable  people  on  the  globe."  I  was  a  good 
deal  struck  with  the  suddenness  of  the  charge,  and  it 
was  not  without  many  explanations  of  the  liberty  of 
our  constitution,  and  particularly  that  of  the  press, 
that  I  could  prevail  with  him  to  retract  his  sentiments 
and  think  more  favourably  of  us.  StiU  he  insisted, 
that  so  egregious  an  abuse  of  this  liberty  was  only  a 
farther  proof  of  his  position;  and  that  there  must  be 
something  essentially  wrong  in  a  nation  that  could 
allow  of  such  abuse  levelled  at  the  most  sacred  of  all 
characters — the  highest  virtue  united  to  the  highest 
station.  We  assured  him  that  what  he  heard  was 
only  the  voice  of  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate 
wretches  in  the  nation,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  freedom  of  the  press,  had  often  made  these  news- 
papers the  vehicles  of  the  most  detestable  sedition ; 
that  both  the  king  and  queen  were  beloved  by  all  their 
subjects,  at  least  by  aU.  those  of  worth ;  that  they 
never  were  spoken  of  but  as  the  most  perfect  models  of 
conjugal  union  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  every  social 
endowment ;  and  that  they  could  have  no  enemies  but 
the  enemies  of  virtue. 

However,  after  all,  we  could  but  patch  up  a  peace 
with  him.  He  could  not  comprehend,  he  said,  how 
the  voice  of  a  few  incendiaries  should  be  louder  than 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation.  We  told  him,  that 
people  who  were  pleased  commonly  held  their  tongue, 
and  that  sedition  and  hbel  ever  made  a  greater  noise 
than  panegyric— -just  as  the  fire-bell  is  rung  louder 
and  is  more  hstened  to  than  the  bell  for  rejoicing. 

Adieu.  Our  pUot  says  the  wind  is  not  fair,  so  that 
possibly  we  may  still  stay  a  day  or  two  longer.  Ever 
yours. 
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Palermo,  July  29.  _ 
Werk  I  to  enter  upon  the  natural  history  of  this 
island,  it  would  lead  me  into  a  vast  field  of  speculation, 


for  which  I  have  neither  time  nor  abilities :  however, 
a  variety  of  objects  struck  us  as  we  travelled  along, 
that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  some  little  ac- 
count of.  There  are  a  variety  of  mineral  waters, 
almost  through  the  whole  of  Sicily.  Many  of  these 
are  boiling  hot ;  others,  still  more  singular,  are  of  a 
degree  of  cold  superior  to  that  of  ice,  and  yet  never 
freeze. 

In  several  places  they  have  fountains  that  throw  up 
a  kind  of  oil  on  their  surface,  which  is  of  great  use  to 
the  peasants,  who  burn  it  in  their  lamps,  and  use  it  for 
many  other  purposes ;  but  there  is  still  a  more  remark- 
able one  near  Nicosia,  which  is  called  IlFonte  Canalotto. 
It  is  covered  with  a  thick  scum  of  a  kind  of  pitch, 
which,  amongst  the  coimtry  people,  is  esteemed  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  rhemnatic  and  many  other  com- 
plaints. 

The  water  of  a  smaU  lake  near  Naso  is  celebrated 
for  dyeing  black  every  thing  that  is  put  into  it ;  and 
this  it  is  said  to  perform  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other  ingredient,  although  the  water  itself  is  remark- 
ably pure  and  transparent. 

They  have  a  variety  of  sulphurous  baths,  like  those 
near  Naples,  where  the  patient  is  thrown  into  a  pro- 
fuse sweat  only  from  the  heat  of  the  vapour.  The 
most  celebrated  are  those  of  Sciaccia,  and  on  the 
mountain  of  St  Cologero ;  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ^tna,  as  I  expected,  but  at  a  great  distance  from 
that  mountain.  But,  indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  not  only  Mount  -(Etna,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  Sicily,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  circumja- 
cent islands,  have  been  originally  formed  by  subterra- 
neous fire ;  but  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
more  largely  on  this  subject  when  I  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  country  round  Naples. 

I  have  observed  lava,  pumice,  and  tufa,*  in  many 
parts  of  Sicily,  at  a  great  distance  from  JEtna ;  and 
there  are  a  variety  both  of  mountains  and  valleys  that 
stiU  emit  a  hot  vapour,  and  produce  springs  of  boiling 
water. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  this  city,  at 
a  small  beach  where  we  often  go  a-swimming,  there 
are  many  springs  of  warm  water,  that  rise  even  within 
the  sea  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  We  were  at 
first  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  ourselves  almost 
instantaneously  both  in  the  hot  and  cold  bath ;  for  at 
one  stroke  we  commonly  passed  through  the  hot  water, 
which  only  extends  for  a  few  feet  around  the  spring. 
It  gave  us  a  momentary  glow,  and  produced  a  very 
odd,  uncouth  sensation,  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one. 
I  mentioned  this  singularity  to  several  gentlemen  here, 
who  tell  me  they  have  observed  the  same  thing. 

Not  a  great  way  from  this  is  a  celebrated  fountain, 
called  II  Mar  Dolce,  where  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  naumachia ;  and  in  the  mountain  above  it 
they  show  you  a  cavern  where  a  gigantic  skeleton  is 
said  to  have  been  found :  however,  it  feU  to  dust  when 
they  attempted  to  remove  it :  Eazzello  says,  its  teeth 
were  the  only  part  that  resisted  the  impression  of  the 
air;  that  he  procured  two  of  them,  and  that  they 
weighed  near  two  ounces.  There  are  many  such 
stories  to  be  met  with  in  the  Sicilian  legends,  as  it 
seems  to  be  a  universal  belief  that  this  island  was 
once  inhabited  by  giants ;  but  although  we  have  made 
diligent  inquiry,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  sight  of  any  of  these  gigantic  bones,  which  are 
said  to  be  still  preserved  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Had  there  been  any  foundation  for  this,  I  tliink  it  is 
probable  they  must  have  found  their  way  into  some  of 
the  museums ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  we  met  with  any  person  of  sense  and  credibility 
that  could  say  they  had  seen  any  of  them.  We  had 
been  assured  at  Naples  that  an  entire  skeleton,  up- 
wards of  ten  feet  high,  was  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  Palermo;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  there,  nor,  I 
believe,  any  where  else  in  the  island.  Tliis  museuux  is 

*  [See  note  on  page  54.] 
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well  furnished  both  with  antiques  and  articles  of 
natural  history,  but  is  not  superior  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  many  other  places. 

The  number  of  souls  in  Palermo  is  computed  at 
about  150,000.  Those  of  the  whole  island,  by  the  last 
numeration,  amounted  to  1,123,163;  of  Avhich number 
there  are  about  50,000  that  belong  to  the  different 
monasteries  and  religious  orders.  The  number  of 
houses  is  computed  at  268,120,  which  gives  betwixt 
five  and  six  to  a  house. 

The  great  standing  commodity  of  Sicily,  which  has 
ever  constituted  the  riches  of  the  island,  was  their 
crops  of  wheat;  but  they  cultivate  many  other  branches 
of  commerce,  though  none  that  could  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  this,  were  it  under  a  free  government,  and  ex- 
portation allowed.  Their  method  of  preserving  their 
grain  will  appear  somewhat  singular  to  our  farmers  : 
instead  of  exposing  it,  as  we  do,  to  the  open  air,  they 
are  at  the  greatest  pains  to  exclude  it  entirely  from  it. 
In  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  particularly  near 
Agrigentum,  they  have  dug  large  pits  or  caverns  in 
the  rock.  These  open  by  a  small  hole  at  top,  and 
swell  to  a  great  width  below ;  here  they  pour  down 
their  grain,  after  it  has  been  made  exceedingly  dry ; 
and,  ramming  it  hard,  they  cover  up  the  hole  to  pro- 
tect it  from  rain  ;  and  they  assure  us  it  will  preserve 
in  this  manner  for  many  years. 

The  soda  is  a  plant  that  is  much  cultivated,  and 
turns  out  to  considerable  account.  This  is  the  vege- 
table that,  by  the  action  of  fire,  is  afterwards  converted 
into  mirrors  and  crystals.  Great  quantities  of  it  are 
sent  every  year  to  supply  the  glass-houses  at  Venice. 
They  have  likewise  a  considerable  trade  in  liquorice, 
rice,  figs,  raisins,  and  currants,  the  best  of  which  grow 
amongst  the  extinguished  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Their  honey  is,  I  think,  the  highest  flavoured 
I  have  ever  seen ;  in  some  parts  of  the  island  even 
superior  to  that  of  Minorca  :  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  quantity  of  aromatic  plants  with  which  this 
beautiful  country  is  every  where  overspread.  This 
honey  is  gathered  three  months  in  the  year — July, 
August,  and  October.  It  is  found  by  the  peasants  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks,  and  is  esteemed  of  a 
superior  quality  to  that  produced  under  the  tyranny 
of  man.  The  country  of  the  Lesser  Hybla  is  still,  as 
formerly,  the  part  of  the  island  that  is  most  celebrated 
for  honey.  The  Count  Statela  made  us  a  present  of 
some  of  it,  gathered  on  his  brother  the  Prince  Spacca- 
forno's  estate,  which  lies  near  the  ruins  of  that  city. 

Sugar  is  now  no  article  of  the  Sicilian  commerce, 
though  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  still  manufactured  for 
home  consumption  ;  but  the  plantations  of  the  sugar- 
cane, I  am  told,  thrive  well  in  several  parts  of  the 
island. 

The  juice  of  liquorice  is  prepared  both  here  and  in 
Calabria,  and  is  sent  to  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  used  for  colds.  The  juice  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  roots,  after  which  it  is  boiled  to  a  consist- 
ency, and  formed  into  cakes,  which  are  packed  up  with 
bay  leaves  in  the  same  order  that  we  receive  them. 

In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  I  am 
told,  they  find  the  shell-fish  that  produces  a  kind  of 
flax,  of  which  gloves  and  stockings  are  made ;  but 
these,  too,  are  found  in  greater  quantities  in  Calabria. 

Their  plantations  of  oranges,  lemons,  bergamots, 
almonds,  &c.,  produce  no  inconsiderable  branch  of 
commerce.  The  pistachio-nut,  too,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. These  trees,  like  many  others,  are  male  and 
female :  the  male  is  caUed  scornobecco,  and  is  always 
barren ;  but  unless  a  quantity  of  these  are  mixed  in 
every  plantation,  the  pistachio-tree  never  bears  a  nut. 
But  of  all  the  variety  that  is  cultivated  in  Sicily, 
the  manna-tree  is  esteemed  the  most  profitable;  it 
resembles  the  ash,  and  is,  I  believe,  of  that  species. 
About  the  beginning  of  August,  diu-ing  the  season  of 
the  greatest  heat,  they  make  an  incision  in  the  bark, 
near  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  a  thick  whitish  liquor  is 


immediately  discharged  from  the  wound,  which  soon 
hardens  in  the  sun,  when  it  is  carefully  taken  ofi"  and 
gathered  into  boxes.  They  renew  these  incisions  every 
day  during  the  season,  observing,  however,  only  to 
wound  one  side  of  the  tree  ;  the  other  side  they  reserve 
for  the  summer  following. 

The  cantharides-fly  is  a  Sicilian  commodity  ;  it  is 
found  on  several  trees  of  ^tna,  whose  juice  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  corrosive  or  abstersive  quality,  par- 
ticularly the  pine  and  the  fig-tree ;  and  I  am  told  the 
cantharides  of  Mount  iEtna  are  reckoned  preferable 
to  those  of  Spain. 

The  marbles  of  Sicily  would  afibrd  a  great  source  of 
opulence,  were  there  any  encouragement  to  work  the 
quarries :  of  these  they  have  an  infinite  variety,  and 
of  the  finest  sorts.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  little 
inferior  to  the  giall'  and  verd  antique,  that  is  now  so 
precious.  The  beautiful  yeUow  columns  you  must 
have  observed  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Casserto  are  of 
the  first  kind.  They  have  likewise  some  that  very 
much  resemble  lapis  lazuli  and  porphyry. 

At  Centorbi  they  find  a  kind  of  soft  stone  that  dis- 
solves in  water,  and  is  used  in  washing  instead  of 
soap,  from  wliich  property  it  is  called  pietra  saponaro. 
They  likewise  find  here,  as  well  as  in  Calabria,  the 
celebrated  stone,  which,  upon  being  watered  and  ex- 
posed to  a  pretty  violent  degi-ee  of  heat,  produces  a 
plentiful  crop  of  mushrooms.  But  it  would  be  end- 
less to  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  various  commo- 
dities and  curious  productions  of  this  island ;  ^tna 
alone  affords  a  greater  number  than  many  of  the  most 
extensive  kingdoms,  and  is  no  less  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  earth  in  its  soil  and  climate,  than  in  the  variety 
of  its  productions.  Besides  the  corn,  the  -wine,  the 
oil,  the  silk,  the  spice,  and  delicious  fruits  of  its  lower 
region — the  beautiful  forests,  the  flocks,  the  game,  the 
tar,  the  cork,  the  honey,  of  its  second — the  snow  and 
ice  of  its  third — it  affords  from  its  caverns  a  variety 
of  mineral  and  other  productions — cinnabar,  mercury, 
sulphur,  alum,  nitre,  and  vitriol ;  so  that  this  wonder- 
ful mountain  at  the  same  time  produces  every  neces- 
sary and  every  luxury  of  life. 

Its  first  region  covers  their  tables  with  aU  the  deli- 
cacies that  the  earth  produces ;  its  second  supplies 
them  with  game,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  and  not  only 
furnishes  wood  of  every  kind  for  building  their  ships 
and  houses,  but  likewise  an  inexhaustible  store  of  ex- 
cellent fuel ;  and  as  the  third  region,  with  its  ice  and 
snow,  keeps  them  fresh  and  cool  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  so  this  contributes  equally  to  keep  them 
warm  and  comfortable  during  the  cold  of  winter. 

Thus  you  see  the  variety  of  climates  is  not  con- 
fined to  iEtna  itself;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
man,  descends  from  that  mountain,  and,  mingling  the 
violence  of  their  extremes,  diffuses  the  most  benign 
influences  all  over  the  island,  tempering  each  other  to 
moderation,  and  softening  the  rigours  of  every  season. 

We  are  not  then  to  be  surprised  at  the  obstinate 
attachment  of  the  people  to  this  mountain,  and  that 
all  his  terrors  have  not  been  able  to  drive  tliem  away 
from  him  :  for,  although  he  sometimes  chastises,  yet, 
like  an  indulgent  parent,  he  mixes  such  blessings  along 
with  his  chastisements  that  their  affections  can  never 
be  estranged ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  threatens 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  pours  down  upon  them  all  the 
blessings  of  the  age  of  gold. 

Adieu.  We  are  now  going  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  viceroy,  and  make  our  farewell  visits.  This  cere- 
mony never  fails  to  throw  a  damp  on  my  spirits ;  but 
I  have  seldom  found  it  so  strong  as  at  present,  there 
being  little  or  no  probability  tliat  we  shall  ever  see 
again  a  number  of  worthy  people  we  ai'c  just  now 
going  to  take  leave  of,  or  that  we  shall  ever  have  it  in 
our  power  to  make  any  return  for  the  many  civilities 
we  have  received  from  them. 

Farewell.  The  wind,  we  are  told,  is  fair,  and  I  shall 
probably  be  the  bearer  of  this  to  the  continent,  fi-om 
whence  you  may  soon  expect  to  hear  from  me. 
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RETURN  TO  NAPLES.-CONCLUSION. 

Naples,  August  1. 
After  two  days'  delightful  sailing,  we  have  again 
arrived  in  this  city,  where,  to  our  infinite  joy,  we 
have  found  all  the  worthy  friends  we  had  left  behind 
us.  Tills  indeed  was  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  im- 
pressions which  the  leaving  of  Sicily  had  occasioned. 
We  shall  still  remain  here  at  least  for  three  months, 
till  the  season  of  the  malaria  is  entirely  over.  You 
know  the  danger  of  travelling  through  the  Campania 
during  that  season ;  and  although  this  is  looked  upon 
by  many  of  our  learned  doctors  as  a  vulgar  error,  we 
certainly  shall  not  submit  ourselves  to  the  experi- 
ment. 

We  propose  to  pass  the  wmter  at  Kome,  where  we 
shall  probably  find  occupation  enough  for  foiu-  or  five 
months.  From  thence  by  Lorretto,  Bologna,  &c.,  to 
Venice,  the  old  beaten  tract.  We  shall  then  leave  the 
parched  fields  of  Italy  for  the  dehghtful  cool  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  where  liberty  and  simplicity, 
long  since  banished  from  poUshed  nations,  still  flourish 
in  their  original  purity — where  the  temperature  and 
moderation  of  the  cUmate  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
are  mutually  emblematical  of  each  other.  For  w  hilst 
other  nations  are  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  still  more  scorching  heats  of  tyranny  and  super- 
stition, here  the  genial  breezes  for  ever  fan  the  air, 
and  heighten  that  alacrity  and  joy  which  liberty  and 
innocence  alone  can  inspire  ;  here  the  genial  flow  of 
the  soul  has  never  yet  been  checked  by  the  idle  and 
useless  refinements  of  art,  but  opens  and  expands 


itself  to  all  the  calls  of  affection  and  benevolence.  But 
I  must  stop.  You  know  my  old  attachment  to  tliat 
primitive  country.  It  never  fails  to  run  away  with 
me.  We  propose,  then,  to  make  this  the  scene  of  our 
summer  pleasures ;  and  by  that  time,  I  can  foresee, 
we  shall  be  heartily  tired  of  art,  and  shall  begin  again 
to  languish  after  nature.  It  is  she  alone  that  can  give 
any  real  or  lasting  pleasure,  and  in  all  our  piu-suits  of 
happiness,  if  she  is  not  our  guide,  we  never  can  attain 
our  end. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  You  have  been  our  faithful 
companion  during  this  toiu-,  and  have  not  contributed 
a  little  to  its  pleasure.  If  it  has  afibrded  equal  enter- 
tainment to  you,  we  shall  beg  of  you  still  to  accompany 
us  through  the  rest  of  our  travels.  A  man  must  have 
a  miserable  imagination  indeed,  that  can  be  in  soli- 
tude whilst  he  has  such  friends  to  converse  with  ;  the 
consideration  of  it  soon  removes  the  mountains  and 
seas  that  separate  us,  and  produces  those  sympathetic 
feelings,  which  are  the  only  equivalent  for  the  real 
absence  of  a  friend  :  for  I  never  sit  down  to  write  but 
I  see  you  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and 
suppose  that  we  are  just  talking  over  the  transactions 
of  the  day.  And  without  your  presence  to  animate 
me,  how  is  it  possible  that  I  could  have  had  patience 
to  write  these  enormous  epistles?  Adieu.  We  are 
soon  going  to  make  some  excursions  through  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  if  they  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  your  observation,  we  must  beg  that  you  will 
still  submit  to  be  one  of  the  party.  I  ever  am,  most 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

Pat.  Brydone. 
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MOUNT  ^.TNA, 

One  of  the  latest  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
an  ascent  of  Mount  iEtna,  is  that  of  Sidney  L.  John- 
son, a  gentleman  filling  the  situation  of  teacher  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States'  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  year  in  which  the  visit 
was  made,  we  should  suppose  to  have  been  1834  or 
1835.  The  following  is  Mr  Johnson's  account,  slightly 
abridged,  and  it  may  be  compared  with  that  given  by 
Brydone : — 

"  A  wish  to  ascend  Mount  jEtna  was  at  first  the 
chief  motive  of  our  visit  to  Catania ;  but  before  de- 
partm-e,  our  hopes  of  reaching  the  summit  were  some- 
what diminished.  Since  the  snow  fell,  several  parties 
had  attempted  it,  but  all  without  success.  We  often 
gazed  upon  it  from  our  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  it  presented  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
perfect  cone  of  snow  of  astoimding  size,  to  whose 
dazzling  whiteness,  the  vertex,  tipped  with  black  and 
tufted  with  a  graceful  plume  of  smoke,  afforded  the 
only  relief.  From  the  more  commanding  heights  of 
Epipola;,  we  could  trace  the  sides  lower  down ;  the 
skirts  of  the  snow  were  dappled  with  the  naked  patches 
of  dark  rock,  then  disappeared,  and  the  broad  green 
base  presented  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  cold  and 
glittering  summit. 

Our  arrangements  were  made  for  riding  up  as  far  as 
Nicolosi,  on  the  22d  of  February.  Abbate,  our  land- 
lord, had  provided  every  necessary  refreshment ;  and 
with  a  due  supply  of  extra  clothing,  we  mounted,  and 
were  in  motion  by  four  p.  m.  Our  party  consisted  of 
four,  and  was  guided  to  the  resting-place  for  the  night 
by  our  humorous  and  obliging  host.  A  few  steps 
brought  us  from  the  hotel  in  the  Corso  to  the  Strada 
-^tnea.  These  are  t)ie  two  finest  streets  of  Catania, 
the  former  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  west,  quite 
through  the  city ;  the  latter  cutting  it  at  right  angles, 
and  running  towards  the  mountain  from  which  it  is 
named.    As  we  turned  the  corner  into  this  street,  it 


seemed  to  extend  nearly  the  whole  of  the  route  which 
we  were  to  take,  that  is,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  with  a  continuous  ascent,  to  the  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet. 

Sallying  from  the  city,  by  a  cottage  delightfully 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  street,  we  followed, 
for  the  first  six  miles,  the  new  and  excellent  carriage- 
road  leading  to  Messina.  We  passed  through  a  toU- 
gate,  and  it  struck  me  as  the  first  I  had  seen  out  of 
my  own  country.  Two  or  three  villages  skirted  the 
first  part  of  the  way  with  houses,  and  these,  with  the 
fields  and  vineyards,  evinced  a  more  thriving  and 
happy  population  than  we  had  noticed  elsewhere  in 
Sicily.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  city,  Abbate  told  us 
we  were  passing  over  the  port  of  Ulysses.  It  had  been 
completely  filled  up  by  lava  at  an  unknown  period ; 
that  of  Catania,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  its  formation 
to  the  eruption  of  1669.  We  dismounted,  and  went  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  to  see  an  extinct  crater. 
It  must  be  a  very  ancient  one ;  it  pi'esented  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  irregular  bowl,  not  more  than  two  rods 
in  diameter  at  the  brim,  and  with  a  small  jagged 
orifice  at  the  bottom ;  stones  were  dropped  into  this, 
and  the  sounds  indicated  frequent  collision  with  the 
sides  of  the  cavity,  and  but  a  trifling  perpendicular 
descent. 

About  six  o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  Nicolosi, 
after  an  up-hill  ride  of  twelve  nules ;  and  in  an  inn  at 
this  place  we  stayed  during  the  night.  Between  two 
and  three  o'clock  ui  the  morning,  the  faithful  Abbate 
aroused  us  with  the  news  that  every  thing  was  favour- 
able, that  the  night  was  clear  and  calm,  and  that  a 
bright  moon  would  aid  us  in  riding  over  the  broken 
lava.  In  midwinter  it  is  all  important  to  regard  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  ascending  iEtna.  A  high 
wind  and  drifting  clouds  of  snow  render  the  attempt 
always  futile,  and  often  dangerous.  Having  partaken 
of  an  excellent  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  bimdled  ourselves 
well  with  coats  and  cloaks,  caps  and  moccasins,  we 
mounted,  and  by  half-past  three  our  mules  were  raov- 
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ing  slowly  to  the  hearty  thwacks  upon  their  hides 
from  the  muleteers'  cudgels.  Two  guides  accompa- 
nied us,  to  enable  any  of  the  party  to  return,  if  neces- 
sary, without  frustrating  the  rest.  By  the  light  of 
the  moon  we-  could  see  that  our  road  was  over  dark 
scoriffi,  or  fragments  of  lava.  On  entering  the  Bosco, 
or  wooded  region,  small  patches  of  snow  began  to  ap- 
pear, which  rapidly  increased  in  number  and  extent 
until  they  formed  one  continuous  sheet.  Our  mules 
were  soon  floundering  in  it,  and  at  six  o'clock  we  were 
forced  to  dismount.  The  thermometer  stood  at  28 
degrees.  Half  an  hour's  walk  on  the  crust  of  the  snow 
brought  us  to  the  solitary  hut  called  the  '  casa  deUa 
neve.'  The  smoke  was  issuing  in  volumes  through 
the  door  and  numerous  apertures  in  the  roof.  A 
peasant  from  Nicolosi  had  kiadled  a  fire  before  our 
arrival. 

We  stopped  but  a  few  moments  outside  the  *  casa 
della  neve,'  for  the  smoke  precluded  our  entering  it, 
and  we  did  not  wish  to  breakfast ;  so,  throwing  off  our 
cloaks,  with  a  roll  of  bread  in  om-  pockets,  and  more 
substantial  fare  in  the  knapsacks  of  our  guides,  we 
advanced,  and  sallying  from  the  Bosco,  saw  the  sun, 
then  apparently  about  half  an  hour  high.  The  ther- 
mometer at  the  '  casa  della  neve'  was  at  27  degrees, 
but  it  rose,  from  the  effect  of  the  sim  as  we  ascended, 
to  above  32  degrees. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  Dr  H.  was  obliged  to 
return  with  one  of  our  guides :  with  the  otlier  we 
proceeded  until  we  reached  a  stone  pile  of  a  pyrami- 
dal form,  distant  one  hour  and  a  quarter  from  a  place 
called  the  English  house,  which  the  guide  now  de- 
scried before  us.  The  ascent  was  here  peculiarly 
laborious.  A  hard  and  slippery  crust  on  the  snow, 
together  with  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  obhged  us 
to  turn  our  feet  outward,  and  stamp  firmly  with  the 
inner  edge  of  the  sole  of  our  boots,  in  order  to  make 
some  footing;  this  was  excessively  painful,  particularly 
to  the  ankle  joints :  in  some  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  snow  was  soft,  and  lifting  the  foot  from  its  deep 
bed  to  take  another  step  was  the  most  trying  part  of 
the  labour ;  it  was  a  pain  caused  by  this  which  had 
exhausted  the  doctor.  "We  halted  to  rest  our  limbs 
and  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  which  was  increasing  in 
grandeur  with  every  step.  Several  times  we  threw 
ourselves  at  fuU  length  on  the  snow,  and  felt  in  all  its 
luxury  that  exquisite  sensation  of  pleasure  which  at- 
tends the  rapid  recovery  of  the  body  from  the  fatigue 
of  intense  ejiertion.  "We  rose  above  the  level  of 
Mount  Agnola,  which  we  left  to  the  right,  and  at  ten 
minutes  before  noon  we  reached  the  English  house, 
which  was  so  buried  in  snow  that  we  could  not  enter 
it,  although  we  had  obtained  the  keys  for  that  purpose. 

We  here  saw  ourselves  far  above  points,  which, 
when  we  issued  from  the  Bosco,  appeared  but  httle 
below  the  summit.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is  co- 
vered with  conical  protuberances,  whose  hoUow  tops 
prove  them  to  be  the  craters  or  vents  of  some  pre- 
vious eruptions.  The  snow  was  broken,  in  some  few 
places,  by  black  jutting  rocks  of  lava.  Our  guides 
pointed  out  several  wolf  tracks,  and  one  of  a  hare.  At 
a  quarter  past  twelve,  we  started  to  ascend  the  cone, 
between  which  and  the  English  house  was  a  space 
nearly  level ;  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  snow  which 
we  had  seen  sprinkled  with  ashes  some  time  before, 
now  became  dirty,  soon  black;  and  after  ascending 
the  cone  a  little  way,  was  succeeded  by  loose  stones  and 
cinders.  From  these,  a  hot,  sulphiu-ous,  suffocating 
vapour,  was  steaming ;  our  feet  soon  felt  the  change, 
and  from  being  very  cold  because  very  warm.  The 
ascent  was  steep,  and  pecuharly  difficult,  from  the 
loose  stones  and  cinders  yielding  under  the  feet ;  the 
vapour,  moreover,  was  so  dense  that  we  could  see  but 
a  short  distance.  The  wind  was  from  the  north-east, 
and  by  moving  a  little  in  that  direction,  we  were  par- 
tially relieved  from  the  fumes.  We  were  infinitely 
reUeved,  soon  after,  by  seeing  the  desired  point  but  a 
short  distance  above  us.    Another  struggle,  and  we 


were  on  the  summit  of  Mount  JEtna,  at  half-past  otie 
o'clock  on  the  23d  of  February.  My  fatigue  vanished. 
I  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  from  the  simple  attainment 
of  my  object,  before  I  had  time  to  look  around  for 
any  other  reward. 

The  crater  first  attracted  my  attention  ;  we  stood 
on  a  point  to  the  north  and  east  of  it,  in  the  best  situa- 
tion to  view  it,  as  the  wind  was  northerly,  and  carried 
away  from  us  the  clouds  of  vapour.  Its  form  is  very 
much  altered  within  a  few  years  by  the  ejection  of 
scoriEe  and  other  matter ;  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain,  where  we  then  stood,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  old  crater.  Volumes  of  steam,  smoke,  and  ashes, ' 
were  constantly  poming  forth  from  the  chasm  ;  the  eye 
sought  in  vain  to  fathom  its  depth,  and  the  last  sound 
of  the  fragments  of  lava  thrown  down  indicated  that 
they  were  still  in  motion  towards  their  former  bed  of 
fire.  There  was  no  fiame  visible,  but  the  vapour  and 
the  ground  on  which  we  stood  were  very  hot,  although 
the  air  was  so  cold  that  the  thermometer  held  in  it, 
breast  high,  sunk  to  a  little  below  22  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  vapovir  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  fine  crystals  of  the  same  coated  the  frag- 
ments of  lava  and  other  volcanic  substances  where  we 
stood.  The  whole  sm*face  of  the  cone  consisted  of 
these  loose  and  crumbling  materials,  and  gases  seemed 
to  issue  from  every  part,  as  if  the  whole  were  porous. 
We  picked  up  several  specimens  for  our  guide  to  bring 
down. 

But  our  eyes  were  wandering  from  these  more  im- 
mediate observations  to  the  magnificent  panorama 
which  the  isolated  situation  of  the  peak  renders  pecu- 
liarly grand  and  entire.  On  every  side,  except  in  the 
direction  of  Italy,  the  view  was  boimded  by  sea  and 
sky.  The  base  of  iEtna  floated  in  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  its  apex  soared  far  into  the  regions  of  the 
upper,  and  on  it  one  might  almost  fancy  tlie  heavens 
nearer  than  the  earth,  and  wish  to  start  from  such 
vantage  ground  on  his  flight  to  another  world.  Sicily 
was  reduced  to  a  map  which  we  could  study  far  be- 
neath us.  Almost  under  our  feet  lay  Catania,  and 
the  villages  which  sprinkled  the  moimtain's  base. 
Farther  off  to  the  south,  Augusta  and  Magnesia  jutted 
out  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  were  distinctly  seen  Or- 
tygia  and  Plemmyrium,  and  the  black  specks  in  the 
beautiful  roxmd  basin  of  Syracuse  we  knew  to  be  the 
ships  of  our  squadron.  The  eye  wandered  on  to  Cape 
Passaro,  and  following  the  course  of  -3ineas's  fleet  by 
the  Geloan  fields  and  Agrigentum,  rested  on  the  blue 
sea  beyond  Lilybeum  and  Mount  Eryx. 

Unfortunately  we  had  left  behind  our  ship  telescope, 
and  the  small  one  which  was  politely  lent  us  by 
Signer  Gemmellaro,  would  hardly  compensate  for 
longer  stay  in  the  freezing  air  and  burning  cinders  of 
the  '  Sommo  Cratere.' 

A  few  minutes  before  two,  we  began  our  descent. 
The  philosopher's  tower  was  pointed  out  on  the  left  of 
the  English  house ;  tradition  says  that  it  was  buUt  by 
Empedocles,  and  thence  received  its  present  name.  At 
a  quarter  past  two  p.  m.  we  were  at  the  English  house. 
An  immense,  rich-looking  cloud,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
lay  far  below  us,  fioating  like  a  canopy  over  Catania 
and  its  plain :  it  seemed  to  have  gathered  whUe  we 
were  busy  in  oiu*  observations  on  the  crater  or  more 
distant  objects,  or  rather  to  have  become  developed  in 
the  atmosphere  almost  instantaneously.  Stopping  a 
few  minutes  to  enjoy  this  novel  and  magnificent  sight, 
we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  modicum  of  wine,  and 
descended  to  the  '  casa  della  neve'  in  less  than  an  hour, 
over  what  had  cost  us  six  of  the  most  pahrful  exertion 
in  the  ascent. 

A  motion  so  rapid,  and  yet  so  easy,  I  never  achieved 
on  my  own  legs  before,  for  so  great  a  distance ;  we 
rather  bounded  than  ran  dowTi.  The  snow  had  become 
so  softened  by  the  sun  that  we  simk  at  every  step, 
but  only  enough  in  most  cases  to  enable  us  to  check 
and  regulate  the  speed  which  gravity  created.  If 
our  feet  were  plunged  too  deeply,  head  and  shoulders 
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were  equally  so,  with  a  jerk  which  threatened  to  snap 
the  knee-joints,  and  we  stuck  like  a  raspberry  vine 
planted  at  both  ends.  A  slip  was  less  dangerous,  as  it 
did  not  stop  our  momentum  aU  at  once,  nor  until  we 
had  first  ploughed  a  handsome  furrow  in  the  snow. 
Notwithstanding  these  mishaps,  nothing  could  be  more 
exhilarating  than  the  leaps  by  which  we  descended  to 
the  common  level  of  mankind. 

"We  foimd  the  doctor  phUosophicaUy  consoling  him- 
self for  the  imseen  wonders  of  the  crater,  over  a  bright 
fire  in  the  snow  house,  which  was  kept  blazing  and 
crackling  by  the  trees  of  the  Bosco.  Otir  horses  being 
found  farther  on,  we  lost  no  time  in  regaining  our  inn 
at  Nicolosi.  Here,  although  fatigue  and  himger  coun- 
selled us  to  stop,  yet  we  chose  rather  to  bear  them 
two  or  three  hoiurs  longer,  than  to  try  again  the  miser- 
able pallets  of  the  night  before.  We  therefore,  with 
as  httle  delay  as  possible,  resumed  our  route  to  Catania, 
and  arrived  there  at  nine  o'clock.  Though  we  had 
eaten  nothing  during  the  day  but  a  spare  breakfast, 
yet  repose  was  demanded  more  imperiously  than  food ; 
a  generous  supper  awaited  ovr  return,  but  swallowing 
only  some  warm  broth,  we  left  every  thmg  to  throw 
ourselves  into  that  sweet  oblivion  which  could  alone 
restore  us." 


MALTA. 

The  following  accoimt  of  Malta,  by  a  traveller  who 
visited  it  in  1840,  originally  published  in  Chambers's 
Journal,  may  here  be  appended : — 

"  Since  the  estabhshment  of  the  route  by  Egypt  to 
India,  the  island  of  Malta  has  a  prospect  of  again  be- 
coming a  place  of  great  importance,  to  merchants  at 
least,  and  travellers.  It  lies  half  way  between  the 
plague  and  pestilences  of  the  East  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  more  fortunate  West,  and  is  used  as  a  testing 
or  pm-ifymg  station,  to  secure  the  latter  regions  from 
the  influx  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  former.  No 
steamers  from  Smyrna,  Athens,  Constantinople,  or 
any  other  port  east  of  Malta,  can  pass  the  island 
without  touching  at  it,  and  -undergoing  quarantine 
and  purification  in  one  of  its  harbours  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  Such  an  arrangement  is  obviously  highly 
necessary,  if  not  indispensable. 

The  steamers  from  England  usually  sail  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  They  reach  .Gibraltar  in  ten  days ; 
the  steamers  from  Gibraltar  arrive  at  Malta  in  a  little 
less  than  the  same  time;  and  the  voyage  between 
Malta  and  Alexandria  occupies  also  between  seven 
and  ten  days;  so  that  a  person  from  England  may 
reach  Alexandria  in  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  days. 
Of  course,  the  voyage  backwards  cannot.be  so  quickly 
performed,  as  a  quarantine  of  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
must  be  then  undergone.  There  are,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  numerous  steamers  and  other  vessels  to  be 
usually  found  at  Malta,  both  government  and  com- 
pany property,  English  and  Erench,  Austrian,  Tuscan, 
and  Turkish ;  for  even  the  pennant  of  the  Ottomans 
is  now  to  be  seen  flying  from  the  mast  of  a  '  tchek- 
jeemie,'  as  they  call  that  noble  product  of  man's  inge- 
nuity, the  steam-boat. 

Malta  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  hold- 
ing much  the  same  relation  to  Em-ope,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  that  the  Isle  of  Man  does  to  the  three  coun- 
tries bordering  St  George's  Channel.  There  was  long 
a  dispute  whether  it  was  in  Europe  or  Africa,  but  the 
British  parUament  at  last  ended  the  matter  by  de- 
claring it  to  be  in  Europe.  Near  to  Malta  is  another 
small  island  called  Gozo,  which  is  generally  included 
when  speaking  of  Malta,  as  if  it  were  a  suburb  of  a 
large  city.  The  extreme  length  of  Malta  is  about 
sixteen  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  eleven ;  it  has, 
however,  a  great  many  jutting  points  or  capes,  and  is 
computed  to  contain  170  square  miles,  upon  which  it 
is  said  there  are  123,000  inhabitants,  5000  beasts  of 
burden,  6000  homed  cattle,  8000  sheep,  and  12,000 


goats ;  consequently  it  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  places  in  the  world.  About  one-half  of  the 
land  is  cultivated,  and  produces  cotton  and  grain, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and 
especially  oranges,  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  annual  value  of  the  cotton  raised  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  the  grain  is 
not  sufficient  for  even  one-third  of  the  inliabitants ; 
consequently,  there  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  in  grain 
from  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  admitted  at  a  variable 
duty,  averaging  about  a  third  of  its  wholesale  cost  in 
the  island. 

There  is  Uttle  or  no  other  produce  in  Malta  equal 
in  any  way  to  its  capabiUties,  whether  as  regards  the 
climate  or  population.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  trade 
to  a  very  Mmited  extent  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cotton  saUcloth,  napkins,  table-cloths,  shirts,  cot- 
ton yam  spun  by  hand,  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  iron- 
posted  bedsteads,  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  cigars; 
but  labour  is  so  cheap,  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  any  of  these  departments  so  small,  that  the  people 
are  not  half  employed. 

The  wages  of  workmen  are  small,  but  rent  and 
hving  are  remarkably  cheap.  Malta  is  undoubtedly 
the  cheapest  place  in  Europe;  for  there  a  working 
man  can  easily  support  himself  and  family  on  from 
6d.  to  8d.  per  day,  and  considers  himself  fortunate  if 
he  can  make  that  sum  regularly. 

Besides  villages,  Malta  has  four  towns,  namely, 
Valetta,  which  is  the  capital,  Floriana,  Victoroso, 
and  Civitta  Vechia.  Nothing  strikes  a  stranger  more 
on  entering  the  capital,  than  the  shelving  nature  of 
the  streets,  which  ascend  and  descend  in  many  parts 
by  stairs.  He  will  also  be  struck  with  the  immense 
number  of  idle  people  hovering  around  him,  and  chat- 
tering in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  beggars,  and  the  others  candidates 
for  the  honour  of  being  his  guides,  an  ofiice  into  which 
several  will  instal  themselves,  and  then  quarrel  which 
of  them  has  been  employed.  It  is  of  no  use  that  the 
first  class  are  told  that  they  will  get  nothing,  and  the 
second,  that  their  services  are  not  wanted ;  they  will, 
with  the  most  cool  and  pertinacious  impudence,  trot 
along  (for  in  such  cases  they  rarely  walk)  before,  be- 
hind, and  on  every  side  of  their  victim ;  neither  is  it 
of  any  use  to  get  angry  at  them,  as,  if  they  are  scolded, 
they  will  throw  up  their  hands  and  eyes  with  the  air 
of  ill-used  people,  and  commence  talking  loud  and 
long,  proving  to  each  other's  satisfaction,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  their  victim,  that  they  are  deprived  of  their 
just  rights.  The  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  them 
is  to  walk  on,  taking  no  notice  of  any  one  until  the 
taU  gets  too  large  to  be  at  all  manageable,  and  then 
take  refuge  in  a  cafe,  round  the  door  of  which  they 
will  probably  hover  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  depart 
to  look  after  another  stranger.  If  this  course  of  silent 
non-recognition  be  followed,  the  cortege  will  daily 
diminish  in  number ;  and  if  the  stranger  has  given 
none  of  them  any  money,  then  in  about  four  days  he 
wiU  be  left  entirely  without  any  escort,  and  in  future 
be  only  troubled  by  the  beggars.  If,  however,  he  has 
been  so  iU  advised  as  to  give  away  even  a  penny  on 
his  first  coming  to  the  island,  his  term  of  annoyance 
will  be  much  increased,  and  his  followers  as  plentiful 
as  the  serfs  of  a  Celtic  chief  in  the  olden  time. 

The  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by 
about  4000  men,  nearly  one-fourth  of  that  number 
being  native  troops,  under  native  ofiicers.  The  capital 
is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  out  be- 
tween the  clean  and  quarantine  harbours.  The  streets 
all  run  at  right  angles,  whether  on  the  plain  or  the 
hill.  The  city  may  be  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  a 
sixth  part  broad:  the  shops  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  them  are  used  as  cafes,  wine 
shops,  and  provision  stores,  in  front  of  which,  and  in 
many  cases  stretching  out  to  the  centre  of  the  street, 
the  goods  are  piled  in  great  quantities,  as  also  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  aU  sorts  of  food,  which  are  sold  at  very 
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low  prices.  In  summer,  business  is  not  transacted 
between  eleven  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after- 
noon, on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  stm ;  during 
which  cessation  of  labour,  all  the  better  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  their  houses,  and  the  mass  of  the 
common  classes  lying  asleep  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  or  wherever  they  can  escape  from  the  sun. 

There  are  many  public  buildings  in  Malta  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  especially  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
grand  masters,  and  the  chapel  of  the  knightly  order 
of  St  John.  There  is  also  a  most  splendid  library, 
which  belonged  to  the  knights,  in  existence  at  the 
present  day,  beautifully  arranged,  and  well  catalogued 
by  the  native  librarian,  who  appears  to  understand 
his  business  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
Paternoster  Row.  There  is  likewise  a  large  library 
of  modern  books  called  '  the  Garrison  Library,'  in  the 
same  building.  This  library  receives  from  England 
all  new  works  of  interest,  the  greater  part  of  the  leading 
periodicals,  and  several  newspapers.  The  regulations 
are  exceedingly  liberal,  as  a  stranger  coming  to  Malta 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  any  respectable  person, 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  having  the  free  use  of  all 
contained  in  both  libraries. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Valetta  stands  Moriana, 
which  contains  a  few  streets  of  rather  a  miserable 
order.  In  an  opposite  direction  is  situated  Victoroso, 
where  the  admiralty  offices  and  stores  are  all  placed, 
and  where  the  different  officers  connected  with  this 
department  have  elegant  houses  bordering  upon  the 
sea.  The  town  is  very  dirty,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  streets  of  steep  stairs  ascending  to  the 
battlements,  where,  if  the  sun  is  shining,  thousands 
of  lizards  may  be  seen  sporting  themselves  in  its  rays, 
emerging  from  the  crevices,  and  concealing  them- 
selves again  with  the  speed  almost  of  lightning. 
Civitta  Vechia  is  distant  from  Valetta  about  five 
miles.  It  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  and  the 
oldest  city  in  it,  but,  on  account  of  the  better  situa- 
tion of  Valetta  for  defence  and  commerce,  has  lost  its 
rank  and  importance. 

The  boatmen  of  Malta  are  a  most  troublesome  set 
of  fellows,  as,  if  the  traveller  walks  along  any  part  of 
the  town  which  leads  to  the  shore,  he  is  certain  to  be 
assailed  by  a  number  of  them,  all  insisting  on  the  em- 
ployment of  one  boat  in  preference  to  another ;  and 
even  although  they  are  told  that  a  boat  is  not  wanted 
at  all,  still  they  wiU  follow  until  they  conduct  the 
stranger  along  the  shore  beyond  the  boat  station.  The 
number  of  these  men  exceeds  three  thousand,  and  they 
possess  about  eleven  hundred  boats.  The  usual  fare 
from  any  one  place  in  the  island  to  another,  or  to  any 
vessel  in  the  harbour,  is  2d.,  but  these  rascals  insist 
sometimes  upon  strangers  giving  them  a  dollar ;  even 
a  bargain  is  never  held  sacred,  as,  when  the  work  is 
finished,  they  are  sure  to  insist  on  double  or  three 
times  the  stipulated  sum.  The  only  Avay  to  manage 
them  is  to  throw  the  money  down  on  the  street,  and 
walk  away ;  it  is  true  they  will  follow  their  fare  half 
way  over  the  town ;  but  the  thing  is  so  common,  that 
nobody  takes  any  notice  of  a  stranger  followed  by  one 
or  two  Maltese  boatmen,  calling  out  for  money  alleged 
to  be  due  for  service  performed. 

The  language  of  the  Maltese  is  of  a  very  strange 
character,  being  a  mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  Italian, 
but  containing  most  of  the  former.  Nearly  all  the 
people,  however,  can  speak  a  little  bad  Italian,  but 
very  few  of  the  lower  or  middle  classes  understand 
any  English,  saving  a  few  words  of  every-day  occur- 
rence.   The  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  are  also 


a  mixture  of  the  rude  Moorish  and  smooth  Italian. 
Altogether,  they  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  and  roguish  races  of  people  on  earth.  Of 
honesty  or  fair  dealing  they  have  no  idea,  and  no- 
thing is  too  small  for  them  to  seize  upon  and  carry 
off.  Even  their  smallest  coin,  which  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  penny,  wiU  not  be  disregarded  if  there  is  a  means 
of  obtaining  it,  without  an  adequate  return  being 
given.  Throughout  the  Levant  they  have  a  notori- 
ously bad  name,  and  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 
are  proverbial  for  their  robberies,  and  even  miu*ders, 
thereby  causing  the  British  consuls  at  these  places 
ten  times  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  subjects  of 
the  British  empire. 

The  females  of  Malta  are  celebrated  for  their  large 
black  eyes,  but  in  other  respects  they  have  not  the 
beauty  of  either  the  Spanish  or  Italian  dames.  The 
dress  of  the  lowest  class  is  slovenly  and  dirty ;  that 
of  the  middle  class  is  neat,  and  generally  white  within 
doors  in  summer ;  but  on  the  street  the  white  gown 
is  covered  with  a  black  sHk  skirt,  while  a  black  silk 
scarf,  called  faldetta,  is  thrown  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
the  countenance  of  the  wearer  in  the  most  favourable 
semi-nudity,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  western  gar- 
ment worn  in  an  eastern  fashion.  The  upper  class  of 
females  in  Malta  are  rarely  to  be  seen  on  the  street ; 
they,  however,  dress  like  the  English  and  Erench, 
after  the  latest  European  fashions. 

From  the  number  of  priests  and  friars  who  crowd 
the  streets,  one  might  easily  tell,  even  if  the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  did  not  proclaim  it,  that  Malta  is  a 
place  where  the  church  is  all-powerful.  But  however 
much  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  may  have  extended 
to  other  places,  certainly  the  schoolmaster  has  not 
been  here,  for  old  and  young  are  living  in  the  most 
complete  ignorance.  Education  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  who  have  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  College,  or  School  of  Instruction,  and  it 
is  practically  of  little  use  to  the  people. 

The  press,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  in  a  very 
poor  state  indeed,  where  the  people  are  so  sunk  in  ig- 
norance ;  but  it  wUl  hardly  be  credited  that  it  is  so 
low  as  it  really  is.  Until  within  eighteen  months, 
there  was  no  printing-press  permitted  in  the  island 
but  that  of  the  government,  from  which  issued  a  small 
newspaper,  once  a-week,  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Malta  Gazette.'  It  appeared  in  parallel  columns, 
English  and  Italian,  but  contained  no  original  politi- 
cal articles — being  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  other  newspapers  of  an  old  date ;  and 
yet,  though  this  was  the  only  channel  in  Malta  of  re- 
ceiving news  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  pre- 
vious to  the  granting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  never 
had  a  circulation  of  more  than  three  hundred. 

Since  the  press  has  become  free,  there  have  been 
started  two  Italian  newspapers  in  Valetta,  one  of 
them  entitled  'Portofoglio  Maltese,'  and  the  other 
'n  Spettatore  Imparziale,'  but  there  is  nothing  in 
their  columns  worthy  of  special  notice.  A  third 
newspaper,  in  English  and  Italian,  has  also  been 
started,  under  the  name  of  '  B  Gazetto  del  Mediter- 
rano.'  It  is  decidedly  the  most  clever  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  Malta,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Avill  sink  for 
want  of  support.  The  Maltese  care  for  almost  no- 
thing beyond  the  day  or  hour  in  which  they  live ;  a 
newspaper  is  of  no  interest  or  use  to  them ;  and  until 
they  are  better  educated,  or  some  great  change  takes 
place  among  them,  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  not  be 
either  valued  or  supported."  _ 
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and  worn-out  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World." 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL 


EGYPT,     ARABIA     PETR^A,    &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Alexandria.— Pompey's  Pillar.— The  Catacombs.— The  Wai>vick 
Vase.— The  Pacha's  Canal.— Boats  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the Deeembev,  1835,  after  a 

passage  of  five  days  from  Malta,  I  was  perched  up  in 
the  rigging  of  an  English  schooner,  spyglass  in  hand, 
and  earnestly  looking  for  the  "  land  of  Egypt."  The 
captain  had  never  been  there  before ;  but  we  had  been 
running  several  hours  along  the  low  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  the  chart  and  compass  told  us  that  we  could  not 
be  far  from  the  fallen  city  of  Alexander.  Night  came 
on,  however,  without  our  seeing  it.  The  ancient  Pharos, 
the  Lantern  of  Ptolemy,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  no  longer  throws  its  light  far  over  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  to  guide  the  weary  mariner.  Morning  came, 
and  we  found  ourselves  directly  opposite  the  city,  the 
shipping  in  the  outward  harbour,  and  the  fleet  of  the 
pacha  riding  at  anchor  under  the  walls  of  the  seraglio, 
carrying  me  back  in  imagination  to  the  days  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  of  Cleopatra  and  the  Ptolemies. 
Slowly  wc  worked  our  way  up  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
cliaimel,  unaided  by  a  pilot,  for  none  appeared  to  take 
us  in  charge.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  one  of 
the  monuments  of  Egypt's  proudest  days,  the  celebrated 
Pompey's  Pillar,  is  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
tlian  2000  years,  one  of  the  landmarks  which  guide  the 
sailor  to  her  fallen  capital.  Just  as  we  had  passed  the 
last  reef,  pilots  came  out  to  meet  us,  their  swarthy 
faces,  their  tui-bans,  their  large  dresses  streaming  in 
tlie  wind,  and  their  little  boat  with  its  huge  latteen  sail, 
giving  a  strange  wildness  to  their  appearance,  the  effect 
of  which  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  their  noise  and 
confusion  in  attempting  to  come  alongside.  Failing  in 
their  first  endeavour,  our  captain  gave  them  no  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  they  came  upon  us  again,  he  refused 
to  admit  them  on  board.  The  last  arrival  at  Malta  had 
brought  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  plague,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  run  any  risk  until  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  advising  with  his  consignee.  My  servant 
W!is  the  only  person  on  board  who  could  speak  Arabic  ; 
and  telling  the  wild,  fly-away  looking  Arabs  to  fasten 
on  a- stern,  we  towed  our  pilots  in,  and  at  about  eight 
o'clock  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour.  In  half  an  hour 
I  was  ashore  ;  and  the  moment  I  touched  it,  just  as  I 
had  found  at  Constantinople,  all  the  illusion  of  the  dis- 
tant view  was  gone. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  who  lives  at 
all  among  the  things  of  this  world  to  dream  of  the  de- 
parted glory  of  Egypt  when  first  entering  the  fallen 
city  of  Alexander ;  the  present,  and  the  things  of  the 
present,  are  uppermost ;  and  between  ambling  donkeys, 
loaded  camels,  dirty,  half- naked,  sore-eyed  Arabs, 
swarms  of  flies,  yelping  dogs,  and  apprehensions  of  the 
plague,  one  thinks  more  of  his  own  movements  than  of 
tiie  pyramids.  I  groped  my  way  through  a  long  i-ange 
of  bazaars  to  the  Frank  c|uarter,  and  here,  totally  for- 
getting what  I  had  come  lur.  and  that  there  were  such 


things  as  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  ruined  temples,  the 
genius  of  my  native  land  bx'oke  out,  and  with  an  eye 
that  had  had  some  experience  in  such  matters  at  home, 
I  contemplated  the  "  improvements :"  a  whole  street 
of  shops,  kept  by  Europeans  and  filled  with  European 
goods,  ranges  of  fine  buildings,  fine  country  houses, 
and  gardens  growing  upon  barren  sands,  showed  that 
strangers  from  a  once  barbarous  land  were  repaying 
the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  the  mother  of  arts', 
and  raising  her  from  the  ruin  into  which  she  had  been 
plunged  by  years  of  misrule  and  anarchy. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Mr  Gliddon,  the  American  con- 
sul, whose  reception  of  me  was  such,  that  I  felt  already 
as  one  not  alone  in  a  strange  land.  While  with  him, 
an  English  gentleman  came  in — a  merchant  in  Alex- 
andria— who  was  going  that  night  to  Cairo.  Mr  Glid- 
don introduced  us  ;  and  telling  him  that  I,  too,  was 
bound  for  Cairo,  Mr  T.  immediately  proposed  that  I 
should  accompany  him,  saying  he  had  a  boat  and  every 
thing  ready,  and  that  I  might  save  myself  the  trouble 
of  making  any  preparations,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  come  on  board  with  my  luggage  at  sundown. 
Though  rather  a  short  notice,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  his  offer.  Besides  the  relief  from  trouble  in 
fitting  out,  the  plague  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  to  have  so  early  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  a  city,  where,  above  all  others,  "  pesti- 
lence walketh  in  darkness,  and  destruction  wasteth  at 
noonday." 

Having  but  a  short  time  before  me,  I  immediately 
mounted  a  donkey — an  Egyptian  donkey — being  an 
animal  entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  even  in  Europe,  and, 
accompanied  by  my  servant,  with  a  sore-eyed  Arab  boy 
to  drive  us,  I  started  oft"  upon  a  full  gallop  to  make  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  ruins  of  Alexandria.  The  Frank 
quarter  is  the  extreme  part  of  the  city,  and  a  very  short 
ride  brought  us  into  another  world.  It  was  not  until 
now,  riding  in  the  suburbs  upon  burning  sands,  and 
under  a  burning  sun,  that  I  felt  myself  really  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  standing  at  the 
base  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  that  I  felt  myself  among  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world.  Reach- 
ing it  through  long  rows  of  Arab  huts,  where  poverty, 
and  misery,  and  famine,  and  nakedness,  stared  me  in 
the  face,  one  glance  at  its  majestic  height  told  me  that 
this  was  indeed  the  work  of  other  men  and  other  times. 
Standing  on  a  gentle  elevation,  it  rises  a  single  shaft  of 
ninety  feet,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
Corinthian  capital,  ten  feet  high,  and,  independent  of  its 
own  monumental  beauty,  it  is  an  interesting  object  as 
mai-king  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  It  stands  far 
outside  the  present  walls,  and  from  its  base  you  may 
look  over  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  running  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  the 
boundaries  of  Alexandria  as  it  was  of  old. 

All  this  intermediate  space  of  sandy  hills,  alternat- 
ing with  hollows,  was  once  covered  with  houses,  pa- 
laces, and  perhaps  with  monuments  equal  in  beauty 
to  that  at   whose  base   I   stood.      Riding  over  that 
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waste,  the  gtranger  sees  broken  columns,  crumbling 
walls,  and  fragments  of  granite  and  marble,  thrusting 
themselves  above  their  sandy  graves,  as  if  struggling 
for  resurrection ;  on  one  side  he  beholds  a  yawning 
chasm,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  naked  Arabs  are  toiling 
to  disentomb  a  column  long  bui'ied  in  the  sand  ;  on 
another  an  excavated  house,  with  all  its  walls  and 
apartments  almost  as  entire  as  when  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian left  it.  He  is  riding  over  a  mighty  sepulchre,  the 
sepulchre  of  a  ruined  city,  and  at  every  step  some 
tell-tale  monument  is  staring  at  him  from  the  grave. 

Riding  slowly  among  the  ruins,  I  passed  the  cele- 
brated wells  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city,  at  which  generation  after  gene- 
ration have  continued  to  slake  their  thirst,  and  ended 
my  ride  at  Cleopatra's  Needle,  a  beautiful  obelisk  sixty 
feet  high,  full  of  mysterious  hieroglyphics  that  mock 
the  learning  of  the  wise  of  our  day.  Time  has  dealt 
lightly  with  it ;  on  one  side  the  characters  stand  bold 
and  clear  as  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor,  although,  on  the  other,  the  dread  sirocco, 
blowing  upon  it  from  the  desert  more  than  2000  years, 
has  effaced  the  sculptor's  marks,  and  worn  away  the 
almost  impenetrable  granite.  By  its  side,  half  buried 
in  the  sand,  lies  a  fallen  brother,  of  the  same  size,  and 
about  the  same  age,  said  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
the  English  many  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  to  England  ;  but  the  pacha  prevented  it,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  lain  in  fallen  majesty,  stretching 
across  a  deep  chasm  formed  by  excavations  around  it. 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  riding  with  my  new  friend, 
spurring  my  donkey  to  its  utmost  to  get  out  of  the 
city  before  the  -gate  should  close  ;  and  my  reader  will 
acquit  me  of  all  intention  of  writing  a  book,  when  I 
tell  him  that  a  little  after  dark  of  the  same  day  on 
which  I  arrived  at  Alexandria,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Cairo.  Accident,  however,  very  unexpectedly  brought 
me  again  to  Alexandria ;  and  on  my  second  visit,  while 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Europe,  I 
several  times  went  over  the  same  ground  more  at  my 
leisure,  and  visited  the  other  objects  of  intei-est  which 
my  haste  had  before  prevented  me  from  seeing. 

Among  these  were  the  Catacombs,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  sea.  These  great 
repositories  of  the  dead  are  so  little  known  that  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  them,  although  we  in- 
quired of  every  body  whom  we  met.  Seeing  an  Arab 
brushing  some  horses  near  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  rock,  we  went  to  him  to  inquire,  and  found  we 
were  at  the  door  of  the  Catacombs.  The  real  entrance 
is  now  unknown,  but  was  probably  from  above.  The 
present  is  a  rude  forced  breach,  and  the  first  chamber 
into  which  we  entered,  a  chamber  built  with  pious 
regard  to  the  repose  of  the  dead,  we  found  occupied 
as  a  stable  for  the  horses  of  one  of  the  pacha's  regi- 
ments. My  donkey-boy  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  with  him  candles,  and  a  line  to  tie  at  the  en- 
trance, after  the  manner  of  Fair  Rosamond's  clue,  to 
save  U3  from  being  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages  ; 
but  the  latter  was  unnecessary,  as  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  horses  had  explored  them  so  thoroughly  for 
purposes  of  plunder,  that  they  were  sufficiently  sure 
guides.  Taking  two  of  them  into  pay,  we  followed 
with  our  lighted  torches  through  two  chambers,  which, 
to  me,  who  had  then  seen  the  tombs  in  Thebes,  Petra, 
and  Jerusalem,  contained  nothing  remarkable,  and 
came  to  what  has  been  called  the  state  chamber,  a 
circular  room  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  three 
recesses,  one  at  each  side  of  the  door  and  one  opposite, 
a  vaulted  roof,  and  altogether  admirably  fine  in  its 
proportions.  In  each  of  the  recesses  were  niches  for 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  one  of  them  skulls  and 
mouldering  bones  were  still  lying  on  the  ground,  i'ol- 
lowing  my  guides,  I  passed  through  several  chambers 
half  tilled  with  sand ;  but  having  by  this  time  lost 
much  of  my  ardour  for  wandering  among  tombs,  and 
finding  the  pursuit  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory,  I 
returned  to  the  state  chamber  and  left  the  Catacombs. 


They  are  supposed  tft  extend  many  miles  under  the 
surface,  but  how  far  will  probably  never  be  kno^vn. 
The  excavations  that  have  as  yet  been  made  are  very 
trifling ;  and  unless  the  enlightened  pacha  should  need 
the  state  chamber  for  his  horses,  the  sands  of  the 
desert  may  again  creep  upon  them,  and  shut  them  for 
ever  from  our  eyes. 

Near  the  door  of  the  entrance,  directly  on  the  edge 
of  the  shore,  are  chambers  cut  in  the  rocks,  which 
open  to  the  sea,  called  by  the  imposing  name  of  Cleo- 
patra's Baths.  It  is  rather  an  exposed  situation,  and, 
besides  the  view  from  the  sea,  there  are  several  places 
where  "  peeping  Tom"  might  have  hidden  himself.  It 
is  a  rude  place,  too  ;  and  when  J  was  there,  the  luxu- 
rious queen  could  hardly  have  got  to  her  chambers 
without  at  least  wetting  her  royal  feet ;  in  fact,  not 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  names,  a  lady  of  the  present 
day  can  have  a  moi-e  desirable  bath  for  a  quarter  of  a  - 
dollar  than  ever  the  Queen  of  the  East  had  in  her  life. 

The  present  city  of  Alexandria,  even  after  the  dread- 
ful ravages  made  by  the  plague  in  1837,  is  still  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
decidedly  growing.  It  stands  outside  the  delta  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,  and  as  Volney  remarks,  "  It  is  only  by 
the  canal  which  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  »> 
the  reservoirs  in  the  time  of  inundation  that  Alexandria 
can  be  considered  as  connected  with  Egypt."  Founded 
by  Alexander,  to  secure  his  conquests  in  the  East,  being 
the  only  safe  harbour  along  the  coasts  of  Syria  or 
Africa,  and  possessing  peculiar  commercial  advantages, 
it  soon  grew  into  a  giant  city.  Fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, containing  a  population  of  300,000  citizens 
and  as  many  slaves,  one  magnificent  street  2000  feet 
broad  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from  the  Gate 
of  the  Sea  to  the  Canopie  Gate,  commanding  a  view, 
at  each  end,  of  the  shipping,  either  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  in  the  Mareotic  Lake,  and  another  of  equal  length 
intersected  it  at  right  angles  ;  a  spacious  circus  with- 
out the  Canopie  Gate  for  chariot-races,  and  on  the 
east  a  splendid  gymnasium,  more  than  600  feet  in 
length,  with  theatres,  baths,  and  all  that  could  make 
it  a  desirable  residence  for  a  luxurious  people.  .  When 
it  fell  'into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Saracen  general  to  the  Calif  Omar,  "  it 
was  impossible  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches 
and  beauty ;  and  it  is  said  to  "  have  contained  4000 
palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres  or  pubhc  edifices, 
12,000  shops,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews."  From  that 
time,  like  every  thing  else  which  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulman,  it  has  been  going  to  ruin,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  gave  the  death-blow  to  its  commercial  greatness. 
At  present  it  stands  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
a  Turkish  dominion.  It  appears  once  more  to  bo 
raising  its  head  from  the  dust.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  rise  is  the  legitimate  and  permanent  effect 
of  a  wise  and  pohtic  government,  combined  with  natural 
advantages,  or  whether  the  pacha  is  not  forcing  it  to 
an  unnatural  elevation,  at  the  expense,  if  not  upon  the 
ruins,  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.  It  is  almost  presumptuous, 
on  the  threshold  of  my  entrance  into  Egypt,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  future  condition  of  this  interesting  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  pacha  is  determined  to 
build  up  the  city  of  Alexandria  if  he  can  :  his  fleet  is 
here,  his  army,  his  arsenal,  and  his  forts  are  here,  and 
he  has  forced  and  centered  here  a  commerce  that  was 
before  divided  between  several  places.  Rosetta  has 
lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  population,  Damietta 
has  become  a  mere  nothing,  and  even  Cairo  the  Grand 
has  become  tributary  to  what  is  called  the  regenerated 
city. 

Alexandria  has  also  been  the  scene  of  interesting 
events  in  modern  days.  Here  the  long-cherished  ani- 
mosity of  France  and  England  sought  a  new  battle- 
field, as  if  conscious  that  the  soil  of  Europe  had  too 
often  been  moistened  with  human  blood.  Twice  I 
visited  the  spot  where  the  gallant  Abercrombie  fell, 
about  two  miles  outside  the  Rosetta  Gate ;  the  country 
was  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  and  the  Arab 
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was  turning  up  the  ground  with  his  plough ;  herds  of 
buffalo  were  quietly  grazing  near,  and  a  caravan  of 
camels  was  slowly  winding  its  way  along  the  borders 
of  a  nameless  lake,  which  empties  into  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotis.  Farther  on  and  near  the  sea  is  a  large  square 
enclosure,  by  some  called  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Cleopatra,  by  others  the  camp  of  Caesar.  This  was  the 
French  position,  and  around  it  the  battle  was  fought. 
All  is  quiet  there  now,  though  still  the  curious  traveller 
may  pick  up  from  time  to  time  balls,  fragments  of  shells, 
or  other  instruments  of  death,  which  tell  him  that  war, 
murderous  and  destructive  war,  has  been  there. 

My  last  ride  was  to  Pompey's  Pillar.  Chateaubriand 
requested  a  friend  to  -vvrite  his  name  upon  the  great 
pyramid,  not  being  able  to  go  to  it  himself,  and  consi- 
dering this  one  of  the  duties  of  a  pious  pilgrim ;  but  I 
imagine  that  sentimental  traveller  did  not  mean  it  in 
the  sense  in  which  "  Hero"  and  "  Beatrice,"  and  the  less 
romantic  name  of  "  Susannah  Wilson,"  are  printed  in 
great  black  letters,  six  inches  long,  about  half  way  up 
the  shaft. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  treasures  are 
still  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Alexandria ;  but  whether 
they  will  ever  be  discovered  will  depend  upon  the  pacha's 
necessities,  as  he  may  need  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples 
for  building  forts  or  bridges.  New  discoveries  are 
constantly  made ;  and  between  my  first  and  second 
visit  a  beautiful  vase  had  been  discovered,  pronounced 
to  be  the  original  of  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase  found 
at  Adrian's  villa,  near  Tivoli.  It  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  consul,  who  told  me  he  would  not  take 
its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  I  have  since  seen  the  vase  at 
AVarwick  Castle ;  and  if  the  one  found  at  Alexandria 
is  not  the  original,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  two 
sculptors,  one  in  Egypt  and  the  other  in  Italy,  conceived 
and  fashioned  two  separate  works  of  art  so  exactly 
resembling  each  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  moment  of  my  first  leaving 
Alexandria.  At  dark  I  was  on  board  a  boat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mahmoudie,  the  canal  which  connects 
Alexandria  with  the  Nile ;  my  companion  had  made  all 
necessary  provision  for  the  voyage,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  select  a  place  and  spread  my  mattrass  and 
coverlet.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  commenced  our 
journey  on  the  canal,  our  boat  towed  by  our  Arab 
boatmen,  each  with  a  rope  across  his  breast.  I  have 
heard  this  canal  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  modern  days,  and  I  have  seen  it  I'eferred  to  as  such 
in  the  books  of  modern  travellers ;  and  some  even,  as 
if  determined  to  keep  themselves  under  a  delusion  in 
regard  to  every  thing  in  Egypt,  speak  of  it  as  they  do 
of  the  pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and  mighty  temples  of 
the  Upper  Nile.  The  truth  is,  it  is  sixty  miles  in  length, 
ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in  depth,  through 
a  perfectly  level  country,  not  requiring  a  single  lock. 
In  regard  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  made,  it  certainly 
is  an  extraordinary  work ;  and  it  could  only  have  been 
done  Ln  that  time,  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt,  where 
the  government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  and  the  will 
of  one  man  is  the  supreme  law.  Every  village  was 
ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  quota;  150,000  workmen 
were  employed  at  once,  and  in  a  year  from  its  com- 
mencement the  whole  excavation  was  made.  As  a 
great  step  in  the  march  of  public  improvement,  it  cer- 
tainly does  honour  to  the  pacha,  though,  in  passing 
along  its  banks,  our  admiration  of  a  barbarian  struggling 
into  civilisation  is  checked  by  remembering  his  wanton 
disregard  of  human  life,  and  the  melancholy  fact  that 
it  proved  the  grave  of  more  than  30,000  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

We  started  in  company  with  a  Mr  Waghorn,  for- 
merly in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  now  en- 
gaged in  forwarding  the  mails  from  England  to  India 
by  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors 
of  that  route,  is  a  man  of  indefatigable  activity  and 
energy,  and  was  the  first  courier  sent  from  England 
with  dispatches  over  land.  He  travelled  post  to  Trieste, 
took  a  Spanish  vessel  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  by 
dromedary  to  Cairo  and  Suez,  where,  not  finding  the 


vessel  which  had  been  ordered  to  meet  hirti,  and  having 
with  him  a  compass,  his  constant  travelling  companion, 
he  hired  an  open  Arab  boat,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  Arab  crew,  struck  out  into  the  middle  of  the  Red 
Sea.  At  night  they  wanted,  as  usual,  to  anchor  near 
the  shore ;  but  he  sat  with  the  helm  in  one  hand  and 
a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other,  threatening  to  shoot  the 
first  man  that  disobeyed  his  orders.  On  entering  the 
harbour  of  Mocha,  he  found  an  English  government 
vessel  on  its  way  to  meet  him,  and  in  the  tlien  uncom- 
monly short  time  of  fifty-five  days,  delivered  his  dis- 
patches in  Bombay. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  next  morning  we  were  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  eternal  river,  the  river 
of  Egypt,  recalling  the  days  of  Pharoah  and  Moses — 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  time  watering  and 
fertilising  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  middle  of  a 
sandy  desert,  roUing  its  solitary  way  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  without  receiving  a  single  tributary  stream  ; 
the  river  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  and  the 
Arabs  loved,  and  which,  as  the  Mussulmans  say,  if 
Mohammed  had  tasted,  "  he  would  have  prayed  Heaven 
for  terrestrial  immortality,  that  he  might  continue  to 
enjoy  it  for  ever." 

I  cannot,  however,  join  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Mussulmans,  for  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  a 
vivid  picture  of  myself  and  servant  at  Cairo,  perched 
upon  opposite  divans  covered  with  tawdry  finery,  in  a 
huge  barn  of  a  room,  with  a  ceiling  thirty  feet  high, 
like  two  knights  of  the  rueful  countenance,  comparing 
notes  and  bodily  symptoms,  and  condoling  with  each 
other  upon  the  corporeal  miseries  brought  upon  us  by 
partaking  too  freely  of  the  water  of  the  Nile. 

The  appearance  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  is  worthy  of  its  historic  fame.  I  found  it  more 
than  a  mile  wide,  the  current  at  that  season  full  and 
strong ;  the  banks  on  each  side  clothed  with  a  beautiful 
verdure  and  groves  of  palm-trees  (the  most  striking 
feature  in  African  scenery),  and  the  village  of  Fouah, 
the  stopping-place  for  boats  coming  up  from  Rosetta 
and  Damietta,  with  its  mosques,  and  minarets,  and 
whitened  domes,  and  groves  of  palms,  forming  a  pic- 
turesque object  in  the  view. 

Upon  entering  the  Nile,  we  changed  our  boat,  the 
new  one  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  on  the  river, 
of  the  class  called  canjiah,  about  seventy  feet  long,  with 
two  enormous  latteen  sails;  these  ai-e  triangular  in 
form,  and  attached  to  two  very  tall  spars  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  long,  heavy  at  the  end,  and  tapering  to 
a  point ;  the  spars  or  yards  rest  upon  two  short  masts, 
playing  upon  them  as  on  pivots.  The  spar  rests  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and,  carrying  the  sail  to 
its  tapering  point,  gives  the  boat  when  under  way  a 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful  appearance.  In  the  stern, 
a  small  place  is  housed  over,  which  makes  a  very  tole- 
rable cabin,  except  that  the  ceiling  is  too  low  to  admit 
of  standing  upright,  being  made  to  suit  the  cross-legged 
habits  of  the  eastern  people.  She  was  manned  by  ten 
Arabs,  good  stout  fellows,  and  a  rais  or  captain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo.— Experience  versus  Travellers*  Tales. 
—An  unintended  Bath.— Iron  Rule  of  the  Pacha. — Entrance 
into  Cairo.— A  Chat  with  a  Pacha. 

We  commenced  our  voyage  with  that  north  wind 
which,  books  and  travellers  tell  us,  for  nine  months  in 
the  year  continues  to  blow  the  same  way,  making  it  an 
easy  matter  to  ascend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Cataracts,  even  against  the  strong  current  of  the  river ; 
and  I  soon  busied  myself  with  meditating  upon  this 
extraordinary  operation  of  nature,  thus  presenting 
itself  to  my  observation  at  the  very  moment  of  my 
entrance  into  this  wonderful  country.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful ordinance  of  Providence  in  regard  to  the  feeble- 
ness and  wants  of  man,  that  while  the  noble  river 
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rolled  on  eternally  in  one  unbroken  cui-rent,  another 
agent  of  Almighty  power  should  almost  as  constantly 
fill  the  flowing  canvass,  and  enable  navigators  to  stem 
the  downward  flow.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
this  train  of  reflection,  inasmuch  as  at  the  moment 
■we  had  the  best  of  it.  We  were  ascending  against 
the  current  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour, 
•with  a  noise  and  dash  through  the  water  that  made 
it  seem  like  nine  or  ten,  while  the  descending  boats, 
■with  their  spars  taken  out  and  sails  tied  close,  were 
crawling  down  almost  imperceptibly,  stern  first,  broad- 
side first,  not  as  the  current  carried  them,  but  as  the 
wind  would  let  them.  Our  men  had  nothing  to  do ; 
all  day  they  lay  strewed  about  on  deck  ;  towards  even- 
ing tiiey  gathered  around  a  large  pilau  of  rice  ;  and  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  one  after  the  othei-,  turning  his 
face  towards  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  kneeled  down 
upon  the  deck  and  prayed.  And  thus  passed  my  first 
night  upon  the  Nile. 

In  the  morning  I  found  things  not  quite  so  well 
ordered ;  the  wind  seemed  to  be  giving  "  premonitory 
symptoms"  of  an  intention  to  chop  about,  and  towards 
noon,  it  came  dead  ahead.  After  my  self-complacent 
observations  of  yesterday,  I  would  hardly  credit  it ; 
but  when  it  became  so  strong  that  we  were  obliged  to 
haul  alongside  the  bank  and  lie-to,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  driven  down  the  stream,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
and  convinced.  We  saw  no  more  of  our  fi-iend  Mr 
Waghorn ;  he  had  a  small  boat  rigged  with  oars,  and 
while  we  were  vainly  struggling  against  wind  and  tide, 
he  kindly  left  us  to  our  fate.  My  companion  was  a 
sportsman,  and  happened  to  have  on  board  a  couple  of 
guns ;  we  went  on  shore  with  them,  and  the  principal 
incident  of  the  day  that  I  remember  is,  that  instead  of 
fowler's,  I  had  fisherman's  luck.  Rambling  carelessly 
along,  we  found  oui-selves  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cross ;  on  the  other  side  we 
eaw  a  strapping  Arab,  and  called  to  him  to  come  and 
carrj'  us  over.  Like  most  of  his  tribe,  he  was  not 
troubled  with  any  superfluous  clothing,  and  slipping 
over  his  head  the  fragments  of  his  frock,  he  was  m  a 
moment  by  our  side,  in  all  the  majesty  of  nature.  I 
started  first,  mounted  upon  his  slippery  shoulders,  and 
went  along  very  well  until  we  had  got  more  than  half 
way  over,  when  1  began  to  observe  an  irregular  tottering 
movement,  and  heard  behind  me  the  smothered  laugh 
of  my  companion.  I  felt  my  Arab  slowly  and  delibe 
rately  lowering  his  head ;  my  feet  touched  the  water 
but  with  one  hand  I  held  my  gun  above  my  head,  and 
with  the  other  gripped  him  by  the  throat.  I  found 
myself  going,  going  deeper  and  deeper,  let  down  with 
the  most  studied  deliberation,  till  all  at  once  he  gave 
his  neck  a  sudden  toss,  jerked  his  head  from  under  uie, 
and  left  me  standing  up  to  my  middle  in  the  stream. 
I  turned  round  upon  him,  hardly  knowing  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  strike  him  with  the  butt  end  of  my  gun ;  but 
one  glance  at  the  poor  fellow  was  enough ;  the  sweat 
stood  in  large  drops  on  his  face  and  ran  down  his  naked 
breast ;  his  knees  shook,  and  he  was  just  ready  to  drop 
himself.  He  had  supported  me  as  long  as  he  could  ; 
but  finding  himself  failing,  and  fearing  we  should  both 
come  down  together  with  a  splash,  at  full  length,  he  had 
lowered  me  as  gently  as  possible. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  from  here  to  Cairo  furnish 
nothing  interesting.  On  one  side  is  the  Delta,  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  low  rich  land,  well  cultivated  and 
watered,  and  on  the  other  a  naiTow  strip  of  fertile  land, 
and  then  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  ruined  cities  which 
attract  the  traveller  into  Egypt,  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  enduring  monuments  of  its  former  great- 
ness, do  not  yet  present  themselves.  The  modern 
villages  are  all  built  of  mud  or  of  unburnt  bricks,  and 
sometimes,  at  a  distance,  being  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees,  making  a  pleasing  appearance  ;  but  this  vanishes 
the  moment  you  approach  them.  The  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  are  so  low  that  a  man  can  seldom  stand  up  in 
them,  with  a  hole  in  front  like  the  door  of  an  oven,  into 
which  the  miserable  Arab  crawls,  more  like  a  beast 
than  a  being  made  to  walk  in  God's  image.     The  same 


spectacle  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  of  poverty,  fa- 
mine, and  nakedness,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  suburbs 
of  Alexandria,  continued  to  meet  me  at  every  village 
on  the  Nile,  and  soon  suggested  the  interesting  conside- 
ration whethe;*  all  this  came  from  country  and  climate,  i 
from  the  character  of  the  people,  or  from  the  govern-  ' 
ment  of  the  great  reformer.  At  one  place,  I  saw  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  forty  or  fifty  men  chained  to- 
gether with  iron  bands  around  their  wrists,  and  iron 
collars  around  their  necks.  Yesterday  they  were  peace- 
ful Fellahs,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  earning  their  scanty 
bread  by  hard  and  toilsome  labour,  but  eating  it  at 
home  in  peace.  Another  day,  and  the  stillness  of  their 
life  is  for  ever  broken  ;  chased,  run  down,  and  caught, 
torn  from  their  homes,  from  the  sacred  threshold  of  the 
mosque,  the  sword  and  musket  succeed  the  implements 
of  their  quiet  profession ;  they  are  canned  away  to  fight 
battles  in  a  cause  which  does  not  concern  them,  and  in 
which,  if  they  conquer,  they  can  never  gain. 

Returning  to  our  boat  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  a 
slight  noise  caught  my  ear ;  I  turned,  and  saw  a  ragged 
mother  kissing  her  naked  child,  while  another  of  two 
years  old,  dirty  and  disgusting,  was  struggling  to  share 
its  mother's  embraces ;  their  father  I  had  just  seen  with 
an  iron  collar  round  his  neck;  and  she  loved  these 
miserable  children,  and  they  loved  their  miserable 
mother,  as  if  they  were  all  clothed  "  in  purple  and 
fine  raiment  every  day."  But  a  few  minutes  after,  a 
woman,  knowing  that  we  were  "  Franks,"  brought  on 
board  our  boat  a  child,  with  a  face  and  head  so  bloated 
with  disease  that  it  was  disgusting  to  look  at.  The 
rais  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  brought  it  up  to  us, 
the  whole  crew  following  with  a  friendly  interest.  My 
companion  gave  them  a  bottle  of  brandy,  with  which 
the  rais  carefully  bathed  the  face  and  head  of  the  child, 
all  the  crew  leaning  over  to  help  ;  and  when  they  had 
finished  to  their  satisfaction,  these  kind-hearted  but 
clumsy  nurses  kissed  the  miserable  bawling  infant,  and 
passed  it,  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  a  basket 
of  crockei'y,  into  the  hands  of  the  grateful  mother. 

This  scene  was  finely  contrasted  with  one  that  im- 
mediately followed.  The  boat  was  aground,  and  in  an 
instant,  stripping  their  long  gowns  over  their  heads,  a 
dozen  large  swarthy  figures  were  standing  naked  on  the 
deck ;  in  a  moment  more  they  were  splashing  in  the 
river,  and  with  their  brawny  shoulders  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  heaved  her  off"  the  sand-bank.  Near 
this  we  passed  a  long  line  of  excavation,  where  several 
hundred  men  were  then  digging,  being  part  of  the 
gigantic  work  of  irrigating  the  Delta  lately  undertaken 
by  the  pacha. 

Towai-ds  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  w^e  came  in 
sight  of  the  "  world's  great  wonder,"  the  eternal  pyra- 
mids, standing  at  the  head  of  a  long  i-each  in  the  river 
directly  in  front  of  us,  and  almost  darkening  the  horizon  ; 
solitai'y,  grand,  and  gloomy,  the  only  objects  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  desert  before  us.  The  sun  was  about  set- 
ting in  that  cloudless  sky  known  only  in  Egypt ;  for  a 
few  moments  their  lofty  summits  were  lighted  by  a  gleam 
of  lurid  red,  and  as  the  glorious  orb  settled  behind 
the  mountains  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  atmosphere 
became  dark  and  more  indistinct,  and  their  clear  out- 
line continued  to  be  seen  after  the  whole  earth  was 
shrouded  in  gloom. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  alongside 
the  Island  of  Rhoda,  as  the  Arab  boatmen  called  it, 
where  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  bathe, 
and  found  the  little  Moses.  We  crossed  over  in  a  small 
boat  to  Boulac,  the  harbour  of  Cairo,  breakfasted  with 
Mr  T ,  the  brother-in-law  of  my  friend,  an  en- 
gineer in  the  pacha's  service,  whose  interesting  wife  is 
the  only  English  lady  there  ;  and  mounting  a  donkey, 
in  half  an  hour  I  was  within  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo. 
The  traveller  who  goes  there  vith  the  reminiscences 
of  Arabian  tales  hanging  about  him,  will  nowhere  see 
the  Cairo  of  the  califs ;  but  before  arriving  there  he 
will  have  seen  a  curious  and  striking  spectacle.  He 
will  have  seen,  streaming  from  the  gate  among  loaded 
camels  and  dromedaries,  the  daahing  Turk,  with  his 
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glitteriug  sabre,  the  wily  Greek,  the  grave  Armenian, 
and  the  despised  Jew,  with  their  long  silk  robes,  their 
turbans,  solemn  beards,  and  various  and  striliing  cos- 
tumes ;  he  will  have  seen  the  hai*em  of  more  than  one 
rich  Turk,  eight  or  ten  women  on  horseback,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  large  black  silk  wrappers,  per- 
fectly hiding  face  and  person,  and  preceded  by  that 
abomination  of  the  East,  a  black  eunuch  }  the  miserable 
santon,  the  Arab  saint,  with  a  few  scanty  rags  on  his 
breast  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  his  body  perfectly 
naked  ;  the  swarthy  Bedouin  of  the  desei*t,  the  haughty 
janizary,  with  a  cocked  gun  in  his  hand,  dashing  fu- 
riously through  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  bearing  some 
bloody  mandate  of  his  royal  master  ;  and  perhaps  he 
will  have  seen  and  blushed  for  his  own  image  in  the 
person  of  some  beggarly  Italian  refugee.  Entering  the 
gate,  guarded  by  Arab  soldiers  in  a  bastard  European 
uniform,  he  will  cross  a  large  square  filled  with  officers 
and  soldiers,  surrounded  by  what  are  called  palaces,  but 
seeing  nothing  that  can  interest  hua  save  the  house  in 
which  the  gallant  Kleber,  the  hero  of  many  a  bloody 
field,  died  ingloriously  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
Crossing  this  square,  he  will  plunge  into  the  nari'ow 
streets  of  Cairo.  Winding  his  doubtful  and  perilous 
way  among  tottering  and  ruined  houses,  jostled  by 
camels,  dromedaries,  horses,  and  donkeys,  perhaps  he 
will  draw  up  against  a  wall,  and,  thinking  of  plague,  hold 
his  breath,  and  screw  himself  into  nothing,  while  he 
allows  a  corpse  to  pass,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
howling  women,  dressed  in  black,  with  masks  over  their 
faces  ;  and  entering  the  large  wooden  gate  which  shuts 
in  the  Frank  quarter  for  protection  against  any  sudden 
burst  of  popular  fury,  and  seating  himself  in  a  miserable 
Italian  locanda,  he  will  ask  himself.  Where  is  the 
"  Cairo  of  the  califs,  the  superb  town,  the  holy  city,  the 
delight  of  the  imagination,  greatest  among  the  great, 
whose  splendour  and  opulence  made  the  prophet 
smile  V 

Almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  I  called  upon 
Mr  Gliddon,  our  vice-consul,  and  upon  Nubar  Bey,  an 
Armenian  dragoman  to  the  pacha,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Alexandria.  The  purport 
of  my  visit  to  the  latter  was  to  procure  a  presentation 
to  the  pacha.  He  told  me  that  several  English  ofhcers 
from  India  had  been  waiting  several  days  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  that  he  thought  the  pacha  would  receive  them 
the  next  day,  and,  if  so,  he  would  ask  permission  to 
present  me.  Having  arranged  this,  and  not  being 
particularly  pleased  with  the  interior,  and  liking  exceed- 
ingly the  donkeys,  on  which  it  is  the  custom  there  to 
mount  on  all  occasions,  for  long  and  for  short  distances, 
I  selected  one  that  was  particularly  gay  and  sprightly, 
and  followed  by  an  Arab  boy  who  had  picked  up  a  few 
Italian  words,  I  told  him  to  take  me  any  where  outside 
the  city.  He  happened  to  take  me  out  at  the  same  gate 
by  which  I  had  entered,  and  I  rode  to  Old  Cairo. 

Old  Cairo  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  four  miles 
from  Boulac.  The  road  is  pretty,  and  some  of  the 
points  of  view,  particularly  in  returning,  decidedly 
beautiful.  The  aqueduct  wliich  conveys  water  into  the 
citadel  at  Cairo  is  a  fine  substantial  piece  of  workman- 
ship, and  an  item  in  the  picture.  The  church  and  grotto 
in  which,  as  tradition  says,  the  Virgin  Mary  took  refuge 
with  the  infant  Saviour,  when  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
tetrarch  of  Judea,  are  among  the  few  objects  worthy  of 
note  in  Old  Cairo.  The  grotto,  which  is  guarded  with 
pious  care  by  the  Coptic  priest,  is  a  small  excavation, 
the  natural  surface  covered  with  smooth  tiles  ;  it  is 
hardly  large  enough  to  allow  one  person  to  crawl  in  and 
sit  upright.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  place  was 
ever  the  refuge  of  the  Virgin,  but  the  craft  or  simplicity 
of  the  priests  sustains  the  tradition ;  and  a  half  dozen 
Coptic  women,  with  their  faces  covered,  and  their  long 
blue  dresses,  followed  me  down  into  the  vault,  and 
kneeled  before  the  door  of  the  grotto,  with  a  devotion 
which  showed  that  they  at  least  believed  the  tale. 

At  my  locanda  this  morning  I  made  acquaintance 
■with  two  English  parties,  a  gentleman,  his  lady,  and 
nephew,  who  had  been  ti-avelling  in  their  own  yacht 


on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  party  of  English  officers 
to  whom  I  before  referred,  as  returning  from  India  by 
way  of  the  lied  Sea.  They  told  me  that  they  wero 
expecting  permission  fi-om  the  pacha  to  wait  on  him 
that  day,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  them.  This 
suited  me  better  than  to  go  alone,  as  I  was  not  ambi- 
tious for  a  tete-a-tete  with  his  highness,  and  merely 
wished  to  see  him  as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  country. 
Soon  after  I  received  a  note  from  the  consul,  telling 
me  that  his  highness  would  receive  me  at  half-past 
three.  This,  too,  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  the  others,  and  I  saw  that  his  highness 
was  disposed  to  make  a  lumping  business  of  it,  and 
get  rid  of  us  all  at  once.  I  accordingly  suggested  to 
Mr  Gliddon  that  we  should  all  go  together  ;  but  this 
did  not  suit  him;  ho  was  determined  that  I  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  special  audience.  I  submitted 
myself  to  his  directions,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
while  at  Cairo,  found  the  benefit  of  his  attentions  and 
advice. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  pacha  upon  such  occasions  to 
send  horses  from  his  own  stable,  and  servants  from  his 
own  household,  to  wait  upon  the  stranger.  At  half 
past  three  I  left  my  hotel,  mounted  on  a  noble  horse, 
finely  caparisoned,  with  a  dashing  red  cloth  saddle,  a 
bridle  ornamented  with  shells,  and  all  the  decorations 
and  equipments  of  a  well-mounted  Turkish  horseman, 
and,  preceded  by  the  janizai-y  and  escorted  by  the 
consul,  with  no  small  degree  of  pomp  and  circumstance 
I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  Passing  through 
a  large  yard,  in  which  are  several  buildings  connected 
with  the  different  offices  of  government,  we  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and,  dismounting,  ascended 
a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps  to  a  large  or  central 
hall,  from  which  doors  opened  into  the  difterent  apart- 
ments. There  were  three  recesses  fitted  up  with  divans, 
where  officers  were  lounging,  smoking,  and  taking  coffee. 
The  door  of  the  divan,  or  hall  of  audience,  was  open, 
at  which  a  guard  was  stationed  ;  and  in  going  up  to 
demand  permission  to  enter,  we  saw  the  pacha  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  with  four  or  five  Turks  stand- 
ing before  him. 

Not  being  allowed  to  enter  yet,  we  walked  up  and 
down  the  great  hall,  among  lounging  soldiers  and  officers 
of  all  ranks  and  grades,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  beggars, 
and  went  out  upon  the  balcony.  The  view  from  this 
embraces  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo,  and  there  are  few  prospects  in  the  world  which 
include  so  many  ;  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  Nile,  the 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis,  the  tombs  of  the  califs,  the  pyra- 
mids, and  the  deserts  of  eternal  sands. 

While  standing  upon  the  balcony,  a  janizary  came 
to  tell  us  that  the  pacha  would  receive  us,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  come  to  the  pacha.  The  audience 
chamber  was  a  very  large  room,  with  a  high  ceiling — 
perhaps  eighty  feet  long  and  thirty  high — with  ara- 
besque paintings  on  the  wall,  and  a  divan  all  around. 
The  pacha  was  sitting  near  one  corner  at  the  extreme 
end,  and  had  a  long  and  full  view  of  every  one  who 
approached  him.  I,  too,  had  the  same  advantage,  and 
in  walking  up  I  remarked  him  as  a  man  about  sixty- 
five,  with  a  long  and  very  white  beard,  strong  features, 
of  a  somewhat  vulgar  cast,  a  short  nose,  red  face,  and 
I'ough  skin,  with  an  uncommonly  fine  dark  eye,  express- 
ing a  world  of  determination  and  energy.  He  wore  a 
large  turban  and  a  long  silk  robe,  and  was  smoking  a 
long  pipe  with  an  amber  mouthpiece.  Altogether,  ho 
looked  the  Turk  much  better  than  his  nominal  master 
the  sultan. 

His  dragoman,  Nubar  Bey,  was  there,  and  presented 
me.  The  pacha  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  motioned 
me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  right  hand  on  the  divan,  and 
with  a  courteous  manner  said  I  was  welcome  to 
Egypt.  I  told  him  he  would  soon  have  to  welcome 
half  the  world  there  ;  he  asked  me  why  :  and,  without 
meaning  to  flatter  the  old  Turk,  I  answered  that 
every  body  had  a  great  curiosity  to  visit  that  interest- 
ing country ;  that  heretofore  it  had  been  very  difficult 
to  get  there,  aad  dangerous  to  travel  in  when  there ; 
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but  now  the  facilities  of  access  were  greatly  increased, 
and  travelling  in  Egypt  had  become  so  safe  under  his 
government,  that  strangers  would  soon  come  with  as 
much  confidence  as  they  feel  while  travelling  in  Europe ; 
and  I  had  no  doubt  there  would  be  many  Americans 
among  them.  He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
bowed.  I  sipped  my  coffee  with  great  complacency, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  I  had  played  the  courtier  to  royalty.  Know- 
ing his  passion  for  new  things,  I  went  on,  and  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  continue  his  good  works,  and  introduce 
on  the  Nile  a  steam-boat  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 
He  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  again,  and  in  the  tone 
of  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  said  he 
had  ordered  a  couple.  I  knew  he  was  fibbing,  and  I 
afterwards  heard  from  those  through  whom  he  trans- 
acted all  his  business  in  Europe,  that  he  had  never 
given  any  such  order.  Considering  that  a  steam-boat 
was  an  appropriate  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  Ameri- 
can, I  followed  up  my  blow  by  telling  him  that  I  had 
just  seen  mentioned,  in  a  European  paper,  a  project  to 
run  steam-boats  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  days.  He  asked  me  the  distance ;  I  told 
him,  and  he  said  nothing  and  smoked  on.  He  knew 
America,  and  particularly  from  a  circumstance  which 
I  afterwards  found  had  done  wonders  in  giving  her  a 
name  and  character  in  the  East,  the  visit  of  Commodore 
Patterson  in  the  ship  Delaware.  So  far  I  had  taken 
decidedly  the  lead  in  the  conversation ;  but  the  constant 
repetition  of  "  son  altesse"  by  the  dragoman,  began  to 
remind  me  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  speak  only  when  I  was  spoken 
to.  I  waited  to  give  him  a  chance,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion he  asked  was  as  to  the  rate  of  speed  -of  the  steam- 
boats on  our  rivers.  Remembering  an  old,  crazy,  five 
or  six  mile  an  hour  boat  that  I  had  seen  in  Alexandria, 
I  was  afraid  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  lest  he  should 
not  believe  me,  and  did  not  venture  to  go  higher  than 
fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and  even  then  he  looked  as 
Ilderim  may  be  supposed  to  have  looked  when  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  told  him  of  having  crossed  over 
a  lake  like  the  Dead  Sea  without  wetting  his  horse's 
hoofs.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  ever  thought  of  me  after- 
wards, that  it  was  as  the  lying  American ;  and  just  at 
this  moment,  the  party  of  English  coming  in,  I  rose 
and  took  my  leave.  Gibbon  says,  "  When  Persia  was 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  Sefis,  a  race  of  princes 
whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their  divan,  their 
table,  and  their  bed,  with  the  blood  of  their  favourites, 
there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young  nobleman  that 
he  never  departed  from  the  sultan's  presence  without 
satisfying  himself  whether  his  head  was  still  on  his 
shoulders."  It  was  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit 
that,  in  passing,  one  of  the  Englishmen  whispered  to 
me,  "  Are  you  sure  of  your  legs  1" 

During  my  interview  with  the  pacha,  although  my 
conversation  and  attention  were  directed  towards  him, 
I  could  not  help  remarking  particularly  his  dragoman, 
Nubar  Bey.  He  was  an  Armenian,  perhaps  a  year  or 
two  over  thirty,  with  an  olive  complexion,  and  a  coun- 
tenance like  marble.  He  stood  up  before  us,  about 
half  way  between  the  pacha  and  me,  his  calm  eye  finely 
contrasted  with  the  roving  and  unsettled  glances  of  the 
pacha,  a  perfect  picture  of  indifference,  standing  like  a 
mere  machine  to  translate  words,  without  seeming  to 
comprehend  or  take  the  least  interest  in  their  import ; 
and  though  1  had  been  particularly  recommended  to 
him,  he  did  not  give  me  a  single  glance  to  intimate  that 
he  had  ever  seen  me  before,  or  cared  ever  to  see  me 
again.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  was  evidently 
acting,  and  acted  well,  a  part  suited  to  an  eastern  court ; 
the  part  necessary  in  his  responsible  and  dangerous 
position,  as  the  depositary  of  important  secrets  of  go- 
vernment. He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  pacha,  and, 
when  I  left,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  attaining  any  honour 
at  which  his  ambitious  spirit  might  aim.  On  my  return 
to  Alexandria,  four  months  after,  he  was  dead. 

The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Ali  are  a  study 
and  a  problem.    Like  Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  he  has 


risen  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier,  and  noweitS 
firmly  and  securely  on  a  throne  of  his  own  making. 
He  has  risen  by  the  usual  road  to  greatness  among  the 
Turks :  war,  bloodshed,  and  treachery.  In  early  life 
his  bold  and  dai-ing  spirit  attracted  the  attention  of 
beys,  pachas,  and  the  sultan  himself;  and  having  at- 
tained a  prominent  position  in  the  bloody  wars  that  dis- 
tracted Egypt  under  the  Mamelukes,  boldness,  cruelty, 
intrigue,  and  treachery,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
the  califs  ;  and  neither  then  nor  since  have  these  usual 
engines  of  Turkish  government,  these  usual  accompa- 
niments of  Turkish  greatness,  for  a  moment  deserted 
him.  The  extermination  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  former 
lords  of  Egypt,  as  regards  the  number  killed,  is  perhaps 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  thousands  whose  blood 
cries  out  from  the  earth  against  him ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  effected  brands  the  pacha  as  the  princa 
of  traitors  and  murderers.  Invited  to  the  citadel  on  a 
friendly  visit,  while  they  were  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace  he  was  preparing  to  murder  them ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  left  his  presence  than  they  were  pent  up,  fired 
upon,  cut  down  and  killed,  bravely  but  hopelessly  de- 
fending themselves  to  the  last.  This  cruel  deed  must 
not  be  likened  to  the  slaughter  of  the  janizaries  by  the 
sultan,  to  which  it  is  often  compared,  for  the  janizaries 
were  a  powerful  body,  insulting  and  defying  the  throne. 
The  sultan  staked  his  head  upon  the  issue,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  had  been  driven  to  the  desperate  expedient 
of  unfurling  the  sacred  standard  of  the  prophet,  and 
calling  upon  all  good  Mussulmans  to  rally  round  it — ^in 
a  word,  it  was  not  till  the  dead  bodies  of  30,000  jani- 
zaries were  floating  down  the  Bosphorus,  that  he  became 
master  in  his  own  dominions.  Not  so  with  the  pacha ; 
the  Mamelukes  were  reduced  to  a  feeble  band  of  400 
or  500  men,  and  could  effect  nothing  of  importance 
against  the  pacha.  His  cruelty  and  treachery  can 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven ;  and  when,  in  pass- 
ing out  of  the  citadel,  the  stranger  is  shown  the  place 
where  the  unhappy  Mamelukes  were  penned  up  and 
slaughtered  like  beasts,  one  only  leaping  his  gallant 
horse  over  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  he  feels  that  he  has 
left  the  presence  of  a  wholesale  murderer.  Since  that 
time  he  has  had  Egypt  quietly  to  himself ;  has  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  Wahabees  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  sub- 
dued the  countries  above  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  to 
Senaar  and  Dongola.  He  has  been  constantly  aiming 
at  introducing  European  improvements ;  has  raised 
and  disciplined  an  army  according  to  European  tactics ; 
increased  the  revenues,  particularly  by  introducing  the 
culture  of  cotton,  and  has  made  Egypt,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Cataracts,  as  safe  for  the  traveller  as 
the  streets  of  New  York.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whe- 
ther, after  all,  he  has  not  done  more  harm  than  good, 
and  whether  the  miserable  and  oppressed  condition  of 
his  subjects  does  not  more  than  counterbalance  all  the 
good  that  he  has  done  for  Egypt.  One  of  the  strongest 
evidences  he  gave  of  his  civilising  incUnations  is  the 
tendency  he  once  manifested  to  fall  under  petticoat 
government.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  first  wife, 
the  sharer  of  his  poverty  and  meridian  greatness,  and 
the  mother  of  his  two  favourite  children,  Youssouff  and 
Ibi*ahim  Pacha ;  and  whenever  a  request  was  preferred 
in  her  name,  the  enamoured  despot  would  swear  his 
favourite  oath,  "  By  my  two  eyes,  if  she  wishes  it,  it 
shall  be  done."  Fond  of  war,  and  having  an  eye  to  the 
islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus,  he  sent  a  large  fleet  and 
army,  commanded  by  his  son  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  aid  the 
sultan  in  his  war  against  Greece,  and  with  his  wild  Egj'p- 
tians  turned  the  tide  against  that  unhappy  country,  re- 
ceiving as  his  reward  the  islands  which  he  coveted.  More 
recently,  availing  himself  of  a  trifling  dispute  with  the 
governor  of  Acre,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  sul- 
tan, invaded  Syria,  and  after  a  long  siege,  took  and 
made  himself  master  of  Acre;  his  victorious  armies 
under  his  son  Ibrahim  swept  all  Syria;  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  beating 
the  sultan's  forces  whenever  he  met  them,  in  mid 
winter  he  led  his  Egyptians  over  Mount  Taurus,  de- 
feated the  grand  vizier  with  more  than  100,000  men, 
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almost  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  would 
have  driven  the  sultan  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
if  the  Russians,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Porte,  had  not 
come  in  to  his  relief.  According  to  the  policy  of  the 
Porte,  that  whicli  is  wrested  from  her  and  she  cannot 
get  back,  she  confirms  in  the  possession  of  the  rebel ; 
and  Palestine  and  Syria  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  as  the  fruits  of  drawing  his  sword  against  his 
master.  He  still  continues  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan, 
constrained  doubtless  to  make  the  last  payment  by  the 
crippled  state  in  which  he  was  left  by  the  tei-rible  plague 
of  1834;  and  without  any  enemy  to  fear,  is  at  tliis 
moment  draining  the  resources  of  his  country  to  sustain 
a  large  army  and  natfy.  No  one  can  fathom  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  probably  he  does  not  know  them  himself, 
but  will  be  governed,  as  the  Turks  always  are,  by  caprice 
and  circumstances. 

On  leaving  the  pacha,  Mr  Gliddon  proposed  that  we 
should  call  upon  the  governor  of  Cairo.  We  stopped 
at  what  would  be  called  in  France  the  "  Palais  de 
Justice,"  and,  mounting  a  dozen  steps,  entered  a  large 
hall,  at  one  end  of  which  stood  the  governor.  He  was 
a  short  stout  man,  of  about  fifty-five,  with  a  long  beard, 
handsomely  dressed,  and  stood  gently  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  constantly  working  his  jaws,  like  an  ox  chewing  the 
cud.  A  crowd  was  gathered  around  him,  and  just  as 
we  were  approaching,  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  we  saw 
an  Arab  lying  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  with  two  men 
standing  over  him,  one  on  each  side,  with  whips  like 
cow-skins,  carrying  into  effect  the  judgment  of  the 
munching  governor.  The  blows  fell  thickly  and  heavily, 
the  poor  fellow  screamed  piteously,  and  when  the  full 
number  had  been  given  he  could  not  move ;  he  was 
picked  up  by  his  friends,  and  cai'ried  out  of  doors.  It 
was  precisely  such  a  scene  as  realised  the  reference  in 
the  Scriptures  to  the  manners  of  the  East  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  handed  the  offender  over  to  justice  ; 
or  the  graphic  accounts  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  of 
summary  justice  administered  by  the  cadi  or  other  ex- 
pounder of  the  law,  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers 
or  jury.  The  poor  Arab  was  hardly  removed  before 
another  complaint  was  entered ;  but  not  feeling  parti- 
cularly amiable  towards  the  governor,  and  having  seen 
enough  of  the  great  Turks  for  that  day,  I  left  the  citadel 
and  rode  to  my  hotel. 

CHAPTER  III.. 
The  Slave-market  at  Cairo.— Tomb  of  the  Pacha.— The  Pyramid 

of  Cheops.— Oppressive  Attention  of  the  Arabs.— The  Sphinx. 
Nearly  all  the  time  I  was  at  Cairo,  Paul  and  myself 
were  ill,  and  for  a  few  days  we  were  in  a  rather  pitiable 
condition.  Fortunately,  a  young  English  army  surgeon 
was  there,  on  his  way  to  India,  and  hearing  there  was 
a  sick  traveller  in  the  house,  he  with  great  kindness 
called  upon  me  and  prescribed  for  our  ailments.  If 
this  book  should  ever  meet  the  eye  of  Dr  Forbes,  he 
will  excuse  my  putting  his  name  in  print,  as  it  is  the 
only  means  I  have  of  acknowledging  his  kindness  in 
saving  me  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
severe  and  most  inconvenient  illness.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  English  physician  in  Cairo,  and  I  believe 
none  at  all,  except  some  vile,  half-bred  Italian  or  French 
apothecaries,  who  held  themselves  fully  qualified  to 
practise,  and  were  certainly  very  successful  in  reliev- 
ing the  sick  from  all  their  sufferings.  On  my  return  I 
found  Dr  Walne ;  and  though  for  his  own  sake  I  could 
wish  him  a  better  lot,  I  hope  for  the  benefit  of  sick 
travellers  that  he  is  there  still. 

One  of  my  first  rambles  in  Cairo  was  to  the  slave- 
market.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  although  after  turning  half  a 
dozen  corners  in  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Turkish  city, 
I  will  defy  a  man  to  tell  where  he  is  exactly.  It  is  a 
large  old  building,  enclosing  a  hollow  square,  with 
chambers  all  around,  both  above  and  below.  There 
were  probably  500  or  600  slaves,  sitting  on  mats  in 
groups  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  each  belonging  to  a 


different  proprietor.  Most  of  them  were  entirely  naked, 
though  some,  whose  shivering  forms  evinced  that  even 
there  they  felt  the  want  of  their  native  burning  sun, 
were  covered  with  blankets.  They  were  mostly  from 
Dongola  and  Sennaar ;  but  some  were  Abyssinians,  with 
yellow  complexions,  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  and  decidedly 
handsome.  The  Nubians  were  very  dark,  but  with  oval, 
regularly  formed  and  handsome  faces,  mild  and  amiable 
expressions,  and  no  mark  of  the  African  except  the 
colour  of  their  skin.  The  worst  spectacle  in  the  bazaar 
was  that  of  several  lots  of  sick,  who  were  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  arranged  on  mats  by  themselves ; 
their  bodies  thin  and  shrunken,  their  chins  resting  upon 
their  knees,  their  long  lank  arms  hanging  helplessly  by 
their  sides,  their  faces  haggard,  their  eyes  fixed  with  a 
painful  vacancy,  and  altogether  presenting  the  image  of 
man  in  his  most  abject  condition.  Meeting  them  on 
their  native  sands,  their  crouching  attitudes,  shrunken 
jaws,  and  rolling  eyes,  might  have  led  one  to  mistake 
them  for  those  hideous  animals  the  orang-outang  and 
ape.  Prices  vary  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  dollars ; 
but  the  sick,  as  carrying  within  them  the  seeds  of  pro- 
bable death,  are  coolly  offered  for  almost  nothing,  as  so 
much  damaged  merchandise  which  the  seller  is  anxious 
to  dispose  of  before  it  becomes  utterly  worthless  on  his 
hands.  There  was  one,  an  Abyssinian,  who  had  mind 
as  well  as  beauty  iu  her  face ;  she  was  dressed  in  silk, 
and  wore  ornaments  of  gold  and  shells,  and  called  me 
as  I  passed,  and  peeped  from  behind  a  curtain,  smiling 
and  coquetting,  and  wept  and  pouted  when  I  went 
away ;  and  she  thrust  out  her  tongue  to  show  me  that 
she  was  not  like  those  I  had  just  been  looking  at,  but 
that  her  young  blood  ran  pure  and  healthy  in  her  veins. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  sands  of  the  de- 
sert approach  it  on  every  side,  and  every  gate,  except 
that  of  Boulac,  opens  to  a  sandy  waste.  Passing  out 
by  the  Victory  Gate,  the  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness  is  not  greater  than  between  the  crowded 
streets  and  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  separated  from 
them  only  by  a  wall.  Immediately  without  commences 
the  great  burial-place  of  the  city.  Among  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Mussulmans'  headstones,  I 
searched  in  vain  for  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Burck- 
hardt ;  there  is  no  mark  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  the 
enterprising  traveller  from  that  of  an  Arabian  camel- 
driver.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  are  the  tombs 
of  the  califs,  large  and  beautiful  buildings,  monuments 
of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Saracens. 

From  hence,  passing  around  outside  the  walls,  I 
entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Citadel,  where  I  saw  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  Joseph's  Well,  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  Well  of  Saladin.  It  is  45  feet  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  cut  270  feet  deep  through  the  solid  rock, 
to  a  spring  of  saltish  water,  on  a  level  with  the  Nile, 
whence  the  water  is  raised  in  buckets  on  a  wheel,  turned 
by  a  buffalo. 

On  the  25th,  with  a  voice  that  belied  my  feelings,  I 
wished  Paul  a  merry  Christmas  ;  and  after  breakfast, 
wishing  to  celebrate  the  day,  mounted  a  donkey  and 
rode  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  near  the 
village  of  Matarea,  about  four  miles  from  Cairo,  on  the 
borders  of  the  rich  land  of  Goshen.  The  geographer 
Strabo  visited  these  ruins  thirty  years  a.  c,  and  de- 
scribes them  almost  exactly  as  we  see  them  now.  A 
great  .temple  of  the  sun  once  stood  here.  Herodotus 
and  Plato  studied  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Helio- 
polis ;  "  a  barbarous  Persian  overturned  her  temples  ; 
a  fanatic  Arabian  burnt  her  books  ;"  and  a  single  obe- 
lisk, sixty-seven  feet  high,  in  a  field  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated to  its  very  base,  stands  a  melancholy  monument 
of  former  greatness  and  eternal  ruin. 

Passing  out  by  another  gate  is  another  vast  cemetery, 
ranges  of  tombs  extending  miles  out  into  the  desert. 
In  Turkey  I  had  admired  the  beauty  of  the  grave- 
yards, and  often  thought  how  calmly  slept  the  dead 
under  the  thick  shade  of  the  mourning  cypress.  In 
Egypt  I  admired  still  more  the  solemn  stillness  and 
grandeur  of  a  last  resting-place  among  the  eternal  sands 
of  the  desert.     In  this  great  city  of  the  dead  stand  the 
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tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  originally  slaves  from  the 
ioot  of  the  Caucasus,  then  the  lords  and  tyrants  of 
Egypt,  and  now  an  exterminated  race  :  the  tombs  are 
large  handsome  buildings,  with  domes  and  minax-ets, 
the  interior  of  tlie  domes  beautifully  wrought,  and 
windows  of  stained  glass,  all  going  to  ruins.  Here, 
too,  is  the  tomb  of  the  pacha.  Fallen,  changed,  com- 
pletely revolutionised  as  Egypt  is,  even  to  this  day 
peculiar  regard  is  paid  to  the  structure  of  tombs  and 
the  burial-places  of  the  dead.  The  tomb  of  the  pacha 
is  called  the  greatest  structure  of  modern  Egypt.  It 
is  a  large  stone  building,  with  several  domes,  strongly 
but  coarsely  made.  The  interior,  still,  solemn,  and 
imposing,  is  divided  into  two  chambers  ;  in  the  first, 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  is  the  body  of  his  favourite 
Avife,  and  around  are  those  of  other  members  of  his 
family  ;  in  the  othei*  chamber  are  several  tombs  co- 
vered with  large  and  valuable  Cashmere  shawls ;  seve- 
ral places  yet  unoccupied,  and  in  one  corner  a  large 
vacant  place,  reserved  for  the  pacha  himself.  Both 
apartments  are  carpeted,  and  illuminated  with  lamps, 
with  divans  in  the  recesses,  and  little  wicker  chairs  for 
the  different  members  of  the  family  who  come  to  mourn 
and  pray.  Two  ladies  were  there,  sitting  near  one  of  the 
tombs,  their  faces  completely  covered  ;  and,  that  I 
might  not  disturb  their  pious  devotions,  my  guide  led 
me  in  a  different  direction. 

During  the  time  that  I  had  passed  in  lounging  about 
Cairo,  I  had  repeatedly  been  down  to  Boulac  in  search 
of  a  boat  for  my  intended  voyage  up  the  Nile ;  and 
going  one  Sunday  to  dine  on  the  Island  of  Rhoda  with 
Mr  Trail,  a  young  Englishman  who  had  charge  of  the. 
palace  and  garden  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  I  again  rode 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
coming  up  from  Alexandria,  I  had  found  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  large  boat,  and  was  looking  for  one  of 
the  smallest  dimensions  that  could  be  at  all  comfortable. 
We  were  crossing  over  one  more  than  half  sunk  in  the 
water,  which  I  remarked  to  Paul  was  about  the  right 
size  ;  and  while  we  stopped  a  moment,  without  the  least 
idea  that  it  could  be  made  fit  for  use,  an  Arab  came 
up  and  whispered  to  Paul  that  he  could  pump  out  the 
water  in  two  hours,  and  had  only  sunk  the  boat  to  save 
it  from  the  officers  of  the  pacha,  who  would  otherwise 
take  it  for  the  use  of  government.  Upon  this  informa- 
tion I  struck  a  bargain  for  the  boat,  eight  men,  a  rais, 
and  a  pilot.  The  officers  of  the  pacha  were  on  the  bank 
looking  out  for  boats,  and,  notwithstanding  my  Arab's 
ingenious  contrivance,  just  when  I  had  closed  my 
agreement,  they  came  on  board  and  claimed  possession. 
I  refused  to  give  up  my  right,  and  sent  to  the  agent  of 
the  consul  for  an  American  flag.  He  could  not  give 
me  an  American,  but  sent  me  an  English  flag,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  myself  under  its  protection.  I 
hoisted  it  with  my  own  hands  ;  but  the  rascally  Turks 
paid  no  regard  to  its  broad  folds.  The  majesty  of 
England  did  not  suffer,  however,  iu  my  hands,  and  Paul 
and  I  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  running  from  one 
officer  to  another,  before  we  could  procm-e  the  neces- 
sary order  for  the  release  of  the  boat.  Leaving  this 
with  the  rais,  and  the  flag  still  flying,  I  went  on  to 
llhoda,  and  spent  the  day  there  in  decidedly  the 
prettiest  spot  about  Cairo.  At  the  head  of  this  island 
is  the  celebrated  Nilometer,  which,  forno  one  knows  how 
long,  has  marked  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile. 

I  had  been  ten  days  in  Cairo  without  going  to  the 
pyramids.  I  had  seen  them  almost  every  day,  but  my 
doctor,  who  was  to  accompany  me,  had  delayed  my 
visit.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Caii-o,  however,  before 
I  was  ready  to  go  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  ott",  hke  a 
schoolboy  when  the  master  is  out  of  sight,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence.  My  old  friend  from  Alexan- 
dria had  promised  to  go  with  me,  and  joining  me  at 
Old  Cairo,  we  crossed  over  to  Ghizeh.  Almost  from 
the  gates  of  Cairo  the  pyramids  are  constantly  in  sight, 
and,  after  crossing  the  ferry,  we  at  first  rode  directly 
towards  them  ;  but  the  waters  were  yet  so  high  that 
we  were  obliged  to  diverge  from  the  straight  road.  In 
about  an  hour  we  separated,  my  guide  taking  one  route 


and  my  friends  another.  With  my  eyes  constantly  fixed 
on  the  pyramids,  I  was  not  aware  of  our  separation 
until  I  had  gone  too  far  to  I'eturn,  and  my  guide  proved 
to  be  right.  Standing  alone  on  an  elevated  mountainous 
range  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  without  any  object 
with  which  to  compare  them,  the  immense  size  of 
the  pyramids  did  not  strike  me  with  full  force.  Ar- 
rived at  the  banks  of  a  stream,  twenty  Arabs,  more 
than  half  naked,  and  most  of  them  blind  of  an  eye, 
came  running  towards  me,  dashed  through  the  stream, 
and  pulling,  hauling,  and  scuffling  at  each  other,  all 
laid  hold  of  me  to  carry  me  over.  All  seemed  bent 
upon  having  something  to  do  with  me,  even  if  they 
carried  me  over  piecemeal ;  but  I  selected  two  of  the 
strongest,  with  little  more  than  one  eye  between  them, 
and  keeping  the  rest  ott"  as  well  as  I  could,  was  borne 
over  dryshod.  Approaching,  the  three  great  pyramids 
and  one  small  one  are  in  view,  towering  higher  and 
higher  above  the  plain.  I  thought  I  was  just  upon 
them,  and  that  I  could  almost  touch  them  ;  yet  I  waa. 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  The  nearer  I  approached, 
the  more  their  gigantic  dimensions  grew  upon  me, 
until,  when  I  actually  reached  them,  rode  up  to  the 
first  layer  of  stones,  and  saw  how  very  small  I  was,  and 
looked  up  their  sloping  sides  to  the  lofty  sunmiits,  thty 
seemed  to  have  grown  to  the  size  of  mountains. 

The  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  about  800  fett 
square,  covering  a  surface  of  about  eleven  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  measurement,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet  high ;  or,  to  give  a  clearer  idea, 
starting  from  a  base  as  large  as  Washington  Parade 
Ground,  it  rises  to  a  tapering  point  nearly  three  times 
as  high  as  Trinity  church  steeple.  Even  as  I  walked 
around  it  and  looked  up  at  it  from  the  base,  I  did  not 
feel  its  immensity  until  I  commenced  ascending  ;  then, 
having  climbed  some  distance  up,  when  I  stopped  to 
breathe  and  look  down  upon  my  friend  below,  who  was 
dwindled  into  insect  size,  and  up  at  the  great  distance 
between  me  and  the  summit,  then  I  realised  in  all  their 
force  the  huge  dimensions  of  this  giant  work.  It  took 
me  twenty  minutes  to  mount  to  the  summit ;  about  the 
same  time  that  it  had  required  to  mount  the  cones  of 
yEtna  and  Vesuvius.  The  ascent  is  not  particularly 
difficult,  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs.  There 
ai-e  206  tiers  of  stone,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  height, 
each  two  or  three  feet  smaller  than  the  one  below, 
making  what  are  called  the  steps.  Very  often  the  steps 
were  so  high  that  I  could  not  reach  them  with  my  feet. 
Indeed,  for  the  most  part,  I  was  obliged  to  climb  with 
my  knees,  deriving  great  assistance  from  the  step  which 
one  Arab  made  for  me  with  his  knee,  and  the  helping 
hand  of  another  above. 

It  is  not  what  it  once  was  to  go  to  the  pyramids. 
They  have  become  regular  lions  for  the  multitudes  of 
travellers  ;  but  still,  common  as  the  journey  has  be- 
come, no  man  can  stand  on  the  top  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  and  look  out  upon  the  dark  mountains 
of  Mokattam  bordering  the  Arabian  desert ;  upon  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Pharaohs,  its  domes,  its  mosques 
and  minarets,  glittering  in  the  light  of  a  vertical  sun  ; 
upon  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  "  river  of 
Egypt"  rolling  at  his  feet ;  the  long  range  of  pyramids 
and  tombs  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  desert  to 
the  ruined  city  of  Memphis,  and  the  boundless  and 
eternal  sands  of  Africa,  without  considering  that  mo- 
ment an  epoch  not  to  be  forgotten.  Thousands  of 
years  roll  through  his  mind,  and  thought  recalls  the 
men  who  built  them,  their  mysterious  uses,  the  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  and  warriors,  who  liave  gazed 
upon  them  with  wonder  like  his  own. 

For  one  who  but  yesterday  was  bustling  iu  the  streets 
of  a  busy  city,  it  was  a  thing  of  strange  and  indescrili- 
able  interest  to  be  standing  on  the  top  of  the  great 
pyramid,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  half-naked  Arabs, 
forgetting,  as  completely  as  if  they  had  never  been,  the 
stirring  scenes  of  his  distant  home.  But  even  hero 
petty  vexations  followed  me,  and  half  the  interest  of 
the  time  and  scene  was  destroyed  by  the  clamour  of 
my  guides.    The  descent  I  found  extremely  ca>sy ;  many 
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persons  complain  of  the  dizziness  caused  by  looking 
down  from  such  a  height,  but  I  did  not  find  myself  so 
affected ;  and  though  the  donkeys  at  the  base  looked 
like  flies,  1  could  almost  have  danced  down  the  mighty 
sides.* 

Tlie  great  pyramid  is  supposed  to  contain  6,000,000 
of  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  100,000  men  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  twenty  years  in  building  it.  The  four 
angles  stand  exactly  in  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
inducing  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  a  sepulchre.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  north  side.  The  sands  of  the  desert  have  encroached 
upon  it,  and,  with  the  fallen  stones  and  rubbish,  have 
buried  it  to  the  sixteenth  step.  Climbing  over  this 
rubbish,  the  entrance  is  reached,  a  narrow  passage 
three  and  a  half  feet  square,  lined  with  broad  blocks 
of  polished  granite,  descending  in  the  interior  at  an 
angle  of  twenty-seven  degrees  for  about  ninety-two 
feet ;  then  tlie  passage  turns  to  the  right,  and  winds 
upward  to  a  steep  ascent  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  then 
falls  into  the  natural  passage,  which  is  five  feet  high 
and  one  hundred  feet  long,  forming  a  continued  ascent 
to  a  sort  of  landing-place ;  in  a  small  recess  of  this  is 
the  orifice  or  shaft  called  the  well.  Moving  onward 
through  a  long  passage,  the  explorer  comes  to  what  is 
called  the  Queen's  Chambers,  seventeen  feet  long,  four- 
teen wide,  and  twelve  high.  I  entered  a  hole  opening 
from  this  crypt,  and  crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
came  to  a  larger  opening,  not  a  regular  chamber,  and 
now  cumbered  with  fallen  stones.  Immediately  above 
this,  ascending  by  an  inclined  plane  lined  with  highly 
polished  granite,  and  about  120  feet  in  length,  and 
mounting  a  short  space  by  means  of  holes  cut  in  the 
sides,  I  entered  the  King's  Chamber,  about  thirty-seven 
feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  of  red  granite,  highly 
polished,  each  stone  i-eaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing ;  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  nuie  lai'ge  slabs  of 
polished  granite,  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  It  is 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  a  visit  to  the  interior 
of  the  pyramids,  as  you  are  groping  your  way  after  your 
Arab  guide,  to  feel  your  hand  running  along  the  sides 
of  an  enormous  shaft,  smooth  and  polished  as  the  finest 
marble,  and  to  see  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  torch 
chambers  of  red  granite  from  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
the  immense  blocks  standing  around  and  above  you, 
smooth  and  beautifully  polished  in  places,  where,  if  our 
notions  of  the  pjTamids  be  true,  they  were  intended 
but  for  few  mortal  eyes.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber 
stands  a  sarcophagus,  also  of  red  granite  ;  its  length  is 
seven  feet  six  inches,  depth  three  and  a  half,  breadth 
three  feet  three  inches.  Here  is  supposed  to  have  slept 
one  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth,  the  king  of  the  then 
greatest  kingdom  of  the  world,  the  proud  mortal  for 
whom  this  mighty  structure  was  raised.  Where  is  he 
now  ?  Even  his  dry  bones  are  gone,  torn  away  by  rude 
hands,  and  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 

There  is  something  curious  about  this  sarcophagus 
too.  It  is  exactly  the  size* of  the  orifice  which  forms 
the  entrance  of  the  pyramid,  and  could  not  have  been 
conveyed  to  its  place  by  any  of  the  now  known  passages ; 
consequently,  must  have  been  deposited  during  the 
building,  or  before  the  passage  was  finished  in  its  pre- 

*  A  few  years  ago  an  unfortunate  accident  happened  at  this 
pyramid.  An  English  officer,  Mr  M.,  who  had  come  up  the  Red 
Sea  from  India  with  his  friend,  had  mounted  to  the  top,  and, 
while  his  friend  was  looking  another  way,  Mr  M.  was  walking 
aroimd  the  upper  layer  of  stones,  and  fell  ;,he  rolled  down  eight 
or  ten  steps,  and  caught ;  for  a  moment  he  turned  up  his  face 
with  an  expression  that  his  friend  spoke  of  as  horrible  beyond 
all  description,  when  his  liead  sank,  his  grasp  relaxed,  and  he 
pitched  headlong,  rolling  over  and  over  to  the  bottom  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Every  bone  in  his  body  was  broken ;  his  mangled  corpse 
was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  carried  to  Old  Cairo,  and  buried,  and  his 
liicnd  returned  the  same  d.iy  to  Cairo.  There  were  at  the  time 
Imputations  that  Mr  M.  had  premeditated  this  act,  as  he  had 
left  behind  him  his  watch,  money,  and  papers,  and  had  been 
heard  to  say  what  a  glorious  death  it  would  bg  to  die  by  jiimpiDg 
from  the  top  of  a  pyramid. 


sent  state.  The  interior  of  the  pyramid  is  excessively 
hot,  particularly  when  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Arabs  and  flaring  torches.  Leaving  the  King's  Cham- 
ber, I  descended  the  inclined  plane,  and  prepared  to 
descend  the  well  referred  to  by  Pliny.  The  shaft  is 
small ;  merely  large  enough  to  permit  one  to  descend 
with  the  legs  astride,  the  feet  resting  in  little  niches, 
and  hands  clinging  to  the  same.  Having  no  janizary 
with  me  to  keep  them  off,  I  was  very  much  annoyed 
by  the  Arabs  following  me.  I  had  at  first  selected  two 
as  my  guides,  and  told  the  others  to  go  away ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  They  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  a  few 
paras  would  satisfy  them  for  their  day's  labour ;  and 
tlie  chance  of  getting  these,  either  from  charity  or  by 
importunity,  made  them  all  follow.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  I  again  selected  my  two  guides,  and  again  told 
the  others  not  to  follow ;  and,  sending  the  two  before 
me,  followed  down  the  well,  being  myself  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  two  others.  I  shouted  to  them  to  go  back, 
but  they  paid  no  regard  to  me  ;  so,  coming  out  again, 
I  could  not  help  giving  the  fellow  next  me  a  blow  with 
a  club,  which  sent  him  bounduig  among  his  companions. 
I  then  flourished  my  stick  among  them,  and  after  a 
deal  of  expostulation  and  threatening  gesticulation,  I 
attempted  the  descent  once  more.  A  second  time  they 
followed  me,  and  I  came  out  pei'fectly  furious.  My 
friend  was  outside  shooting,  the  pyramids  being  nothing 
new  to  him,  and  unfortunately  I  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Paul  at  Cairo,  and  had  no  one  with  rae  but  a  little 
Nubian  boy.  Him  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to  descend 
the  well ;  he  was  frightened,  and  begged  me  not  to  go 
down ;  and  when  he  saw  them  follow  the  second  time, 
and  me  come  out  and  lay  about  me  with  a  club,  he 
began  to  cry,  and,  before  I  could  lay  hold  of  him,  ran 
away.  I  could  do  nothing  without  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  follow.  There  was  no  use  in  battling  with  the  poor 
fellows,  for  they  made  no  resistance ;  and  I  believe  I 
might  have  brained  the  whole  of  them  without  orie 
offering  to  strike  a  blow.  Moreover,  it  was  very  hot 
and  smothering ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  particular 
to  see,  nor  any  discovery  to  make,  I  concluded  to  give 
it  up  ;  and  calling  my  guides  to  return,  in  a  few  moments 
escaped  from  the  hot  and  confined  air  of  the  pyramid. 

At  the  base  I  found  my  friend  sitting  quietly  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  brought  upon  him  the  hornet's 
nest  which  had  so  worried  me  within.  The  Arabs, 
considering  their  woi'k  done,  gathered  around  me, 
clamorous  for  bucksheesh,  and  none  were  more  impoi'- 
tunate  than  the  follows  who  had  followed  me  so  perti- 
naciously. I  gave  them  liberally,  but  this  only  whetted 
their  appetites.  There  was  no  getting  rid  of  them  ;  a 
sweep  of  my  club  would  send  them  away  for  a  moment, 
but  instantly  they  would  reoi-ganisfe  and  come  on 
again,  putting  the  women  and  children  in  the  front 
rank.  The  sheik  came  ostensibly  to  our  relief ;  but  I 
had  doubts  whether  he  did  not  rather  urge  them  on. 
He,  however,  protected  us  to  a  certain  extent,  while 
we  went  into  one  of  the  many  tombs  to  eat  oiu'  luncheon. 
For  agreat  distance  around  there  are  large  tombs  which 
would  of  themselves  atti'act  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller, were  they  not  lost  in  the  overwhelming  interest 
of  the  pyramids.  That  in  which  we  lunched  had  a  deep 
shaft  in  the  centre,  leading  to  the  pit  where  the  mum- 
mies had  been  piled  one  upon  another.  The  Arabs  had 
opened  and  rifled  the  graves,  and  bones  and  fragments 
were  still  lying  scattered  around.  Our  persecutors 
were  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  looking  in  upon  us, 
and  devouring  with  their  eyes  every  morsel  that  we 
put  into  our  mouths.  We  did  not  linger  long  over  our 
meal  ;  and,  giving  them  the  fragments,  set  oflT  for  a 
walk  round  tlie  pyramid  of  Cephrens,  the  second  in 
grandeur. 

This  pyramid  was  opened  at  great  labour  and  ex- 
pense by  the  indefatigable  Belzoni,  and  a  chamber 
discovered  coutaming  a  sarcophagus,  as  in  that  of 
Cheops.  The  passage,  however,  has  now  become 
choked  up  and  hardlyaccessible.  Though  not  so  high, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  mount  than  the  other,  the 
!  outside  being  covered  with  a  coat  of  hard  and  pohshed 
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cement,  at  the  top  almost  perfectly  smooth  and  un- 
broken. Two  English  officers  had  mounted  it  a  few 
days  before,  who  told  me  that  they  had  found  the 
ascent  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  One  of  the  Arabs 
•who  accompanied  them,  after  he  had  reached  the  top, 
became  frightened,  and,  not  daring  to  descend,  remained 
hanging  on  there  more  than  an  hour,  till  his  old  father 
climbed  up  and.inspii-ed  liim  with  confidence  to  come 
down. 

A  new  attempt  is  now  maldng  to  explore  the  interior 
of  this  pyramid.  Colonel  Vyse,  an  English  gentleman 
of  fortune,  has  devoted  the  last  six  months  to  this  most 
interesting  work.  He  has  for  an  associate  in  his  labours 
the  veteran  Caviglia,  who  returns  to  the  pyramids  rich 
with  the  experience  of  twenty  years  in  exploring  the 
temples  and  tombs  of  Upper  Egypt.  By  a  detailed  report 
and  drawing  received  by  Mr  Gliddon  from  Caviglia 
himself,  and  by  private  letters  of  later  date,  it  appears 
that  they  have  already  discovered  a  new  passage  and 
another  chamber,  containing  on  one  of  the  walls  a  smgle 
hieroglyphic.  This  hieroglj'phic  was  then  under  the 
considex'ation  of  the  savans  and  pupils  of  the  Champolion 
school  in  Egypt ;  and  whether  they  succeed  in  reading 
it  or  not,  we  cannot  help  promising  ourselves  the  most 
interesting  results  from  the  entei'prise  and  labours  of 
Colonel  Vyse  and  Caviglia. 

The  pyramids,  like  all  the  other  works  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  are  built  with  great  regard  to  accuracy 
of  proportion.  The  sepulchral  chamber  is  not  in  the 
centre,  but  in  an  irregular  and  out-of-the-way  position 
in  the  vast  pile  ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
great  ignorance  which  must  exist  in  regard  to  the 
■whole  structure  and  its  uses,  from  the  fact  that  by 
computation,  allowing  an  equal  solid  bulk  for  partition 
•walls,  there  is  sufficient  space  in  the  great  pyramid  for 
3700  chambers  as  large  as,  that  containing  the  sarco- 
phagus. 

Next  to  the  pjTamids,  probably  as  old,  and  hardly 
inferior  in  interest,  is  the  celebrated  Sphinx.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  labours  of  Caviglia,  it  is  now  so 
covered  with  sand  that  it  is  difficult  to  reaUse  the  bulk 
of  this  gigantic  monument.  Its  head,  neck,  shoulders, 
and  breasts,  are  still  uncovered  ;  its  face,  though  worn 
and  broken,  is  mild,  amiable,  and  intelligent,  seeming, 
among  the  tombs  around  it,  like  a  divinity  guarding  the 
dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Journey  np  the  Nile.— An  Arab  Burial.— Pilgrims  to  Mecca.— 
Trials  of  Patience.— A  Hurricane  on  the  Nile.— A  Turkish 
Bath. 

On  the  1st  of  January  I  commenced.my  journey  up 
the  Nile.  My  boat  was  small,  for  greater  convenience 
in  rowing  and  towing.  She  was,  however,  about  forty 
feet  long,  with  two  fine  latteen  sails,  and  manned  by 
eight  men,  a  rais  or  captain,  and  a  governor  or  pilot. 
This  was  to  be  my  home  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts, 
or  as  long  as  I  remained  on  the  river.  There  was  not 
a  place  where  a  traveller  could  sleep,  and  I  could  not 
expect  to  eat  a  meal  or  pass  a  night  except  on  board  ; 
consequently,  I  was  obliged  to  provide  myself  at  Cairo 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  whole  voyage.  My 
outfit  was  not  very  extravagant.  It  consisted,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  of  two  tin  cups,  two  pairs  of  knives 
and  forks,  four  plates,  cofiee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  mac- 
caroni,  and  a  few  dozen  of  claret.  My  bedroom  furni- 
ture consisted  of  a  mattrass  and  coverlet,  which  in  the 
daytime  were  tucked  up  so  as  to  make  a  divan.  Over 
the  head  of  my  bed  were  my  gun  and  pistols,  and  at 
the  foot  was  a  little  swinging  shelf  containing  my 
Library,  -which  consisted  of  the  Modern  Traveller  in 
Egypt,  Volney's  Travels,  and  an  Italian  grammar  and 
dictionai-y.  My  only  companion  was  my  servant ;  and 
as  he  is  about  to  be  somewhat  intimate  with  me,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  to  the  reader. 
PaoUo  Nuozzo,  or,  more  familiarly  Paul,  was  a  Maltese. 
I  had  met  him  at  Constantinople  travelling  with  two 
of  my  countrymen ;  and  though  they  did  not  seem 


to  like  him  much,  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him, 
and  thought  myself  quite  fortunate,  on  my  arrival  at 
Malta,  to  find  him  disengaged.  He  was  a  man  about 
thirty-five  years  old  ;  stout,  square  built,  intelligent ; 
a  passionate  admirer  of  ruins,  particularly  the  ruins  of 
the  Nile ;  honest  and  faithful  as  the  sun,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  cowards  that  luminary  ever  shone  upon.  He 
called  himself  my  dragoman,  and,  I  remember,  •wrote 
himself  such  in  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  and  the 
temple  at  Petra,  though  he  promised  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful,  and  was  my  only  servant  during 
my  whole  tour.  He  spoke  French,  Italian,  Maltese, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  but  could  not  read  any 
one  of  these  languages.  He  had  lived  several  years  in 
Cairo,  and  had  travelled  on  the  Nile  before,  and 
understood  all  the  little  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
voyage. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  then  the  hour  when  at 
home  my  friends  were  commencing  their  New-year 
visits,  accompanied  to  the  boat  by  my  friend  from 
Alexandria,  my  first,  last,  and  best  friend  in  Egypt, 
I  embarked  ;  and  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  "  star- 
spangled  banner"  (made  by  an  Arab  tailor)  floating 
above  me,  I  commenced  my  journey  on  the  Nile.  It 
is  necessary  here  for  every  stranger  to  place  himself 
under  the  flag  of  his  country,  else  his  boat  and  men 
are  liable  to  be  taken  at  any  moment  by  the  officers 
of  the  pacha.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  myself  ever 
raised  the  banner  of  my  country,  and  I  felt  a  peculiar 
pride  in  the  consciousness  that  it  could  protect  me  so 
far  from  home. 

We  started,  as  when  I  first  embarked  upon  the  Nile, 
with  a  fair  wind,  at  sunset,  and  again  to  the  gentle 
tap  of  the  Arab  drum  we  passed  the  great  pyramids 
of  Ghizeh  and  the  giant  monuments  of  Sachara  and 
Dashoor.  Long  after  svmset  their  dark  outline  was 
distinctly  visible  over  the  desert ;  I  sat  on  the  deck 
of  my  boat  till  their  vast  masses  became  lost  in  the 
darkness.  My  situation  was  novel  and  exciting,  and 
my  spirits  were  elated  with  curious  expectiition  ;  but 
with  the  morrow  came  a  very  essential  change.  A 
feeUng  of  gloom  came  over  me  when  I  found  the  wind 
against  my  progress.  The  current  was  still  running 
obstinately  the  same  way  as  before,  and  to  be  so  soon 
deserted  by  the  element  that  I  needed,  gave  rather  a 
dreary  aspect  to  the  long  journey  before  me.  That 
day,  however,  we  contrived  to  do  something  ;  my  boat 
being  small,  my  men  were  almost  continually  ashore, 
with  ropes  around  their  breasts,  towing ;  and,  occasion- 
ally, rowing  across  from  side  to  side  would  give  us  the 
advantage  of  a  bend  in  the  river,  when  we  would  carry 
sail  and  make  some  progress. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Cairo,  differed  somewhat  from  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Delta,  the  dark  mountains  of  Mokattam,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cairo,  bounding  the  valley  on  the  Arabian 
side,  while  on  the  African  the  desert  approached  to 
the  very  banks  of  the  river.  Though  travelling  in  a 
country  in  which,  by  poetic  licence,  and  by  way  of 
winding  off  a  period,  every  foot  of  ground  is  said  to 
possess  an  exciting  interest,  during  my  first  day's  jour- 
ney on  the  Nile  I  was  thrown  very  much  upon  my  owa 
resources. 

My  gun  was  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself.  I 
had  bought  it  in.  Cairo,  double-barrelled  and  new,  for 
fifteen  dollars.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  much  use  of 
it,  and  it  was  so  very  cheap  that  I  was  rather  doubtful 
of  its  safety,  and  intended  to  make  trial  of  it  with  a 
double  charge  and  a  slow  match.  But  Paul  had  anti- 
cipated me;  he  had  already  put  in  two  enormous 
charges,  and  sent  one  of  the  boatmen  ashore  to  try  it. 
I  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  risk  to  which  he  had 
exposed  the  man ;  but  he  answered  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  (like  all  European  servants)  always  spoke  of  the 
degraded  inhabitants  of  Egypt — "Poh!  he  is  only  an 
Arab ;"  and  I  was  soon  relieved  from  apprehension  by 
the  Arab  returning,  full  of  praises  of  the  gun,  having 
killed  with  both  shots.  One  thing  disheartened  me 
even  more  thaii  the  head  wind.  Ever  since  I  left  homo 
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1  had  been  in  earnest  search  of  a  warm  climate,  and 
thought  I  had  secured  it  in  Egypt ;  but  wherever  I 
went,  I  seemed  to  carry  with  me  an  influence  that 
chilled  the  atmosphere.  In  the  morning,  before  I  rose, 
Paul  brought  in  to  me  a  piece  of  ice  as  thick  as  a  pane 
of  glass,  made  during  the  night ;  a  most  extraordinary, 
and  to  me  unexpected  circumstance.  The  poor  Arabs, 
accustomed  to  their  hot  and  burning  sun,  shrank  in  the 
cold  almost  to  nothing,  and  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  were  utterly  unfit  for  labour.  I  suffered 
very  much  also  myself.  Obliged  to  sit  with  the  door  of 
my  cabin  closed,  my  coat  and  greatcoat  on,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  a  long  cold  voyage,  by  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  I  had  lost  some  portion  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which,  under  a  well-filled  sail,  I  had  started  the 
day  before  from  Cairo. 

The  third  day  was  again  exceedingly  cold,  the  wind 
still  ahead,  and  stronger  than  yesterday.  I  was  still  in 
bed,  looking  through  the  many  openings  of  my  cabin, 
and  the  men  were  on  shore  towing,  when  I  was  roused 
by  a  loud  voice  of  lamentation,  in  which  the  weeping 
and  wailing  of  women  predominated.  I  stepped  out, 
and  saw  on  the  bank  of  the  river  the  dead  body  of  an 
Arab,  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  children,  weep- 
ing and  howling  over  it  previous  to  burial.  The  body 
was  covered  with  a  wx-apper  of  coarse  linen  cloth, 
dra\vn  tight  over  the  head  and  tied  under  the  neck, 
and  fastened  between  two  parallel  bars,  intended  as  a 
barrow  to  carry  it  to  its  grave.  It  lay  a  little  apart 
before  the  gi-oup  of  mourners,  who  sat  on  the  bank 
above,  with  their  eyes  turned  towards  it,  weeping,  and 
apparently  talking  to  it.  The  women  were  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  mourners.  The  dead  man  had 
been  more  happy  in  his  connexions  than  I  imagine  the 
Arabs  generally  are,  if  all  the  women  sitting  there 
were  really  mourning  his  death.  Whether  they  were 
real  mourners,  or  whether  they  were  merely  going 
through  the  formal  part  of  an  Egyptian  funeral  cere- 
mony, I  cannot  say ;  but  the  big  tears  rolled  down  their 
cheeks,  and  their  cries  sounded  like  the  overflowings  of 
distressed  hearts.  A  death  and  burial  scene  is  at  any 
tune  solemn,  and  I  do  not  linow  tliat  it  loses  any  of  its 
solemnity  even  when  the  scene  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  subject  a  poor  and  oppressed  Arab. 
Human  affection  probably  glows  as  warmly  here  as 
under  a  gilded  roof,  and  I  am  disposed  to  be  charitable 
to  the  exhibition  that  I  then  beheld ;  but  I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  the  cries  became  louder  as  I  approached, 
and  I  had  hardly  seated  myself  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  corpse  before  the  women  seemed  to  be  completely 
carried  away  by  their  grief,  and  with  loud  cries,  tear- 
ing their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts,  threw  out  their 
arms  towards  the  corpse,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and 
then  turned  away,  with  shrieks  piteous  enough  to  touch 
the  heart  of  che  dead. 

The  general  territorial  division  of  Egypt,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  into  upper  and  lower  ;  the  latter 
beginning  at  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ex- 
tending very  nearly  to  the  ancient  Memphis,  and  the 
former  commencing  at  Memphis  and  extending  to  the 
Cataracts.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  wind  dead  ahead,  and 
the  men  towing  at  a  very  slow  rate,  I  went  ashore  with 
my  gun,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  walked 
into  the  town  of  Beni  Souef.  This  town  stands  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  river,  on  the  borders  of  a  rich  valley, 
the  Nile  running  close  under  the  foot  of  the  Arabian 
mountains ;  and  contains  as  its  most  prominent  objects, 
a  mosque  and  minaret,  and  what  is  here  called  a  palace 
or  seraglio;  that  is,  a  large  coarse  building  covered 
with  white  cement,  and  having  grated  windows  for  the 
harem. 

Here  travellers  sometimes  leave  their  boats  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Medineh  el  Fayoun,  the  ancient  Cro- 
codopolis,  or  Arsinoc,  near  the  great  Lake  Moeris.  This 
lake  was  in  ancient  days  one  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt. 
It  was  sixty  miles  long  (about  the  size  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva),  and  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  an  artificial 
lake,  and  that  in  his  tune  the  towering  summits  of  two 
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pyramids  were  visible  above  its  surface.  The  great 
labyrinth,  too,  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  near  this ; 
but  no  pyramids  nor  any  ruins  of  the  labyrinth  are 
now  to  be  seen.  The  lake  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
very  little  is  left  to  reward  the  traveller. 

At  sundown  we  hauled  up  to  the  bank,  alongside  a 
boat  loaded  with  pilgrims ;  and  building  a  lire  on  shore, 
the  two  crews,  with  their  motley  passengers,  spent  the 
night  quietly  around  it.  It  was  the  first  time  since  we 
left  Cairo  that  we  had  come  in  contact  with  pilgrims, 
although  we  had  been  seeing  them  from  my  first  enter- 
ing Egypt.  This  was  the  season  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  great  caravan  was  already  gathering  at 
Cairo,  while  numbers  not  wishing  to  wait,  were  seen  on 
all  parts  of  the  Nile  on  their  way  to  Kenneh,  from 
thence  to  cross  the  desert  to  Cossier,  and  down  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Holy  City.  They  were  coming  from  all 
pai-ts  of  the  Mussulman  dominions,  poor  and  rich,  old 
and  young,  women  and  children,  almost  pUed  upon  each 
other  by  scores,  for  several  months  exposing  themselves 
to  all  manner  of  hardships,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the 
principal  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  once  in  their  lives 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

On  the  5th  the  wind  was  still  dead  ahead ;  the  men 
continued  to  tow,  but  without  making  much  progress ; 
and  the  day  dragged  heavily.  On  the  6th,  I  saw  an- 
other burial.  Early  in  the  morning  Paul  called  me  to 
look  out.  We  were  lying  in  company  with  another 
boat,  fast  to  a  little  island  of  sand  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  I  got  up  exceedingly  cold,  and  saw  a  dead 
man  lying  on  the  sand,  his  limbs  drawn  up  and  stiff. 
He  was  a  boatman  on  board  the  other  boat,  and  had 
died  during  the  night.  A  group  of  Arabs  were  sitting 
near  making  coffee,  while  two  were  preparing  to  wash 
the  body  previous  to  burial.  They  brought  it  down  to 
the  mai-gin  of  the  river,  and  laid  it  carefully  upon  the 
sand,  then  washed  it,  pressed  down  the  drawn-up  legs, 
and  wrapped  it  in  fragments  of  tattered  garments,  con- 
tributed by  his  fellow-boatmen,  who  could  ill  spare 
even  these  scanty  rags ;  and  laying  it  with  great  decency 
a  little  way  from  the  I'iver,  joined  the  other  group,  and 
sat  down  with  great  gravity  to  pipes  and  coffee.  In  a 
few  moments  two  of  them  rose,  and  going  a  little  apart, 
with  their  bare  hands  scratched  a  shallow  grave ;  and 
the  poor  Arab  was  left  on  a  little  sandbank  in  the  Nile, 
to  be  covered  in  another  season  by  the  mighty  river. 
He  was  an  entire  stranger,  having  come  on  board  the 
evening  beiore  his  boat  set  out  from  Cairo.  In  all  pro- 
bability, he  was  one  of  an  immense  mass  which  swarms 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo,  without  friends,  occu- 
pation, or  settled  means  of  living. 

On  the  7th  the  wind  was  still  ahead  and  blowing 
strong,  and  the  air  was  very  cold.  Having  no  books, 
no  society,  and  no  occupation  except  talking  with 
Paul  and  my  boatmen,  and  the  stragglers  on  shore,  I 
became  dispirited,  and  sat,  hour  after  hour,  wrapped 
in  my  greatcoat,  deliberating  whether  I  should  not  turn 
back.  One  of  the  most  vexatious  things  was  the  satis- 
faction apparently  enjoyed  by  all  around  me.  If  we 
hauled  up  alongside  another  boat,  we  were  sure  to  find 
the  crew  sprawling  about  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  con- 
tentment, and  seemingly  grateful  to  the  adverse  wind 
that  prevented  their  moving.  My  own  men  were  very 
obedient,  but  they  could  not  control  the  wind.  I  had 
a  written  contract  with  my  rais,  drawn  up  by  a  Copt  in 
Cairo,  in  pretty  Arabic  characters,  and  signed  by  both 
of  us,  although  neither  knew  a  word  of  its  contents.  The 
captain's  manner  of  signing,  I  remember,  was  very  pri- 
mitive ;  he  dipped  the  end  of  his  finger  in  the  inlc,  and 
pressed  it  on  the  paper,  and  in  so  doing  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  he  had  sold  himself  to  me  almost  body  and 
soul.  "  I  know  I  am  obliged  to  go  if  Howega  says  so,'* 
was  his  invariable  answer ;  but  though  perfectly  ready 
to  go  whenever  there  was  a  chance,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  see  that  they  were  all  quite  as  contented  when  there 
was  none.  Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
back,  the  wind  drew  down  the  river  so  invitingly  ;  but  if 
I  returned,  it  was  too  early  to  go  into  Syria ;  and  Thebes, 
"  Thebes  with  her  hundred  gates,"  beckoned  me  on. 
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On  the  8th  I  had  not  made  much  more  than  fifty 
miles,  and  the  wind  was  still  ahead,  and  blowing 
stronger  than  ever ;  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  it  had  really  commenced  in 
earnest.  I  became  desperate  and  went  ashore,  resolved 
to  wear  it  out.  We  were  lying  along  the  bank,  on  the 
Libyan  side,  in  company  with  fifteen  or  twenty  boats, 
■wind-bound  like  ourselves.  It  was  near  a  little  mud 
village,  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  and  several  Be- 
douin tents  were  on  the  bank,  in  one  of  which  I  was 
sitting  smoking  a  pipe.  The  wind  was  blowing  down 
with  a  fury  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  a  gale  at 
sea,  bringing  with  it  the  light  sands  of  the  desert,  and 
at  times  covering  the  river  with  a  thick  cloud  which 
prevented  my  seeing  across  it.  A  clearing  up  for  a 
moment  showed  a  boat  of  the  largest  class,  jieavily 
laden,  and  coming  down  with  astonishing  velocity ;  it 
was  like  the  flight  of  an  enormous  bird.  She  was 
under  bare  poles,  but  small  portions  of  the  sail  had  got 
loose,  and  the  Arabs  were  out  on  the  very  ends  of  the 
long  spars  getting  them  in.  One  of  the  boatmen,  with 
a  rope  under  his  arm,  had  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
with  strong  swimming  reached  the  bank,  where  a  hun- 
dred men  ran  to  his  assistance.  Their  vmited  strength 
turned  her  bows  around,  up  stream,  but  nothing  could 
stop  her ;  stern  foremost  she  dragged  the  whole  posse 
of  Arabs  to  the  bank,  and  broke  away  from  them  per- 
fectly ungovernable ;  whirling  ai'ound,  her  bows  pitched 
into  our  fleet  with  a  loud  crash,  tore  away  several  of 
the  boats,  and  carrying  one  off,  fast  locked  as  in  a 
death-grasp,  she  resumed  her  headlong  course  down 
the  river.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  rods,  when  the 
stranger  pitched  her  bows  vmder  and  went  down  in  a 
moment,  bearing  her  helpless  companion  also  to  the 
hottom.  It  was  the  most  exciting  incident  I  had  seen 
upon  the  river.  The  violence  of  the  wind,  the  swift 
movement  of  the  boat,  the  crash,  the  wild  figures  of 
the  Arabs  on  shore  and  on  board,  one  in  a  red  dress 
almost  on  the  top  of  the  long  spar,  his  turban  loose 
and  streaming  in  the  wind,  all  formed  a  strange  and 
most  animating  scene.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no 
lives  were  lost,  for  an  Arab  on  the  bosom  of  his  beloved 
river  is  as  safe  as  in  his  mud  cabin. 

On  the  9th  the  wind  was  as  contrary  as  ever  ;  but 
between  rowing  and  towing  we  had  managed  to  crawl 
up  as  far  as  Minyeh.  It  was  the  season  of  the  Rama- 
dan, when  for  thirty  days,  from  thei-ising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  are  forbidden 
to  eat,  drink,  or  even  smoke,  or  take  the  bath.  My 
first  inquiry  was  for  a  bath.  It  would  not  be  heated 
or  hghted  up  till  eight  o'clock  ;  at  eight  o'clock  I  went, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  large  and  comfortable. 
I  was  not  long  surprised,  however,  for  I  found  that  no 
sooner  was  the  sacred  prohibition  removed,  than  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  began  to  pour  in  in  throngs ;  they  came 
without  any  respect  of  persons,  the  haughty  Turk  with 
his  pipe-bearing  slave  and  the  poor  Arab  boatman  ; 
in  short,  every  one  who  could  raise  a  few  paras. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  very  select  company,  nor  over 
clean,  and  probably  very  few  Europeans  would  have 
stood  the  thing  as  I  did.  Jly  boatmen  were  all  there. 
They  were  my  servants,  said  the  rais,  and  were  bound 
to  follow  me  every  where.  As  I  was  a  Frank,  and  as 
such  expected  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  as  any  one 
else,  I  had  the  best  place  in  the  bath,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  reservoir  of  hot  water.  My  white  skin  made 
me  a  marked  object  among  the  swarthy  figures  lying 
around  me ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  operatives,  lank, 
bony  fellows,  and  perfectly  naked,  came  up  and  claimed 
me.  They  settled  it  among  themselves,  however,  and 
gave  the  preference  to  a  dried-up  old  man  more  than 
sixty,  a  perfect  living  skeleton,  who  had  been  more  than 
forty  years  a  scrubber  in  the  bath.  He  took  me  through 
the  first  process  of  rubbing  with  the  glove  and  brush  ; 
and  having  thrown  over  me  a  copious  ablution  of  warm 
water,  left  me  to  recover  at  leisure.  I  lay  on  the  marble 
that  formed  the  border  of  the  reservoir,  only  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  watei-,  into  which 
I  put  my  hand  and  found  it  excessively  hot ;  but  the 


old  man,  satisfied  with  his  exertion  in  rubbing  me,  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  reservoir,  with  his  feet  and  legs 
hanging  in  the  water,  with  every  appearance  of  satis- 
faction. Presently  he  slid  off  into  the  water,  and,  sink- 
ing up  to  his  chin,  remained  so  a  moment,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  seemed  to  look  around  him  with  a  feeling 
of  comfort.  I  had  hardly  raised  myself  on  my  elbow 
to  look  at  this  phenomenon,  before  a  fine  brawny  fellow, 
who  had  been  lying  for  some  time  torpid  by  my  side, 
rose  slowly,  slid  off  like  a  turtle,  and  continued  sinking, 
until  he,  too,  had  immersed  himself  up  to  his  chin.  I 
expressed  to  him  my  astonishment  at  his  ability  to 
endure  such  heat ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  boat- 
man, had  been  ten  days  coming  up  from  Cairo,  and 
was  almost  frozen,  and  his  only  regret  was  that  the 
water  was  not  much  hotter.  He  liad  hardly  answered 
me  before  another  and  another  followed,  till  all  the 
dark  naked  figures  around  me  had  vanished.  By  the 
fitful  .glimmering  of  the  little  lamps,  all  that  I  could  see 
was  a  parcel  of  shaved  heads  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
water,  at  rest  or  turning  slowly  and  quietly  as  on  pivots. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  with  an  air  of 
quiet  dreamy  satisfaction ;  but  tiie  man  with  whom  I 
had  spoken  first,  seemed  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Mussulman  gravity.  It  operated  upon  him 
like  a  good  dinner;  it  made  him  loquacious,  and  he 
urged  me  to  come  in,  nay  he  even  became  frolicsome  ; 
and,  making  a  heavy  surge,  threw  a  large  body  of  the 
water  over  the  marble  on  which  I  was  lying.  I  almost 
screamed,  and  started  up  as  if  melted  lead  had  been 
poured  upon  me ;  even  while  standing  up,  it  seemed  to 
blister  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  up 
a  dancing  movement,  changing  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  dozing  bathers,  and  the  utter  con- 
sternation of  my  would-be  friend.  Roused  too  mucli 
to  relapse  into  the  quiet  luxury  of  perspiration,  I  went 
into  another  apartment,  of  a  cooler  temperature,  where, 
after  remaining  in  a  bath  of  moderately  warm  water,  I 
was  wrapped  up  in  hot  cloths  and  towels,  and  conducted 
into  the  great  chamber.  Here  I  selected  a  couch,  and, 
throwing  myself  upon  it,  gave  myself  to  the  operators, 
who  now  took  charge  of  me,  and  well  did  they  sustain 
the  high  reputation  of  a  Turkish  bath :  my  arms  were 
gently  laid  upon  my  breast,  where  the  knee  of  a  powerful 
man  pressed  upon  them  ;  my  joints  were  craclced  and 
pulled ;  back,  anns,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  all  visited  in  succession.  I  had  been  sham- 
pooed at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Cairo  ;  but  who 
would  have  thought  of  being  carried  to  the  seventh 
heaven  at  the  little  town  of  Minyeh  ?  The  men  who  had 
me  in  hand  were  perfect  amateurs,  enthusiasts,  worthy 
of  rubbing  the  hide  of  the  sultan  himself;  and  the  pipe 
and  coffee  that  followed  were  worthy,  too,  of  that  same 
mighty  seigneur.  The  large  room  was  dimly  lighted, 
and,  turn  which  way  I  would,  there  was  a  naked  body, 
apparently  without  a  soul,  lying  torpid,  and  tumbled  at 
will  by  a  couple  of  workmen.  I  had  had  some  fears  of 
the  plague ;  and  Paul,  though  he  felt  his  fears  gradually 
dispelled  by  the  soothing  process  which  he  underwent 
also,  to  the  last  continued  to  keep  particularly  clear  of 
touching  any  of  them.  But  I  left  the  bath  a  different 
man ;  all  my  moral  as  well  as  physical  strength  was 
roused ;  I  no  longer  drooped  or  looked  back ;  and  though 
the  wind  was  still  blowing  a  hurricane  in  my  teeth,  I 
was  bent  upon  Thebes  and  the  Cataracts. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sporting  on  the  Nile.— A  Recluse.— An  Egyptian  Hebe.— Siout.— 

A  ■\Volf-race  among  the  Tombs.— Adventure  with  a  Governor. 
January  1.3. — In  the  morning,  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  shoot  at  a  flock  of  ducks,  tlio  next  to  shoot  at  a  cro-. 
codile.  He  was  the  first  I  had  seen,  and  was  lying  on 
a  sandbank  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I 
might  as  well  have  thrown  a  stone  at  him,  for  he  was 
out  of  i-ange  twice  over,  and  his  hard  skin  would  have 
laughed  at  my  bird-shot,  even  if  I  had  hit  him ;  but  1 
did  what  every  traveller  on  the  Nile  must  do,  I  shot 
at  a  crocodile.    I  met  several  travellers,  all  abundantly 
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provided  with  matei'ials,  and  believe  we  were  about 
equally  successful.  I  never  killed  any,  nor  did  they. 
During  the  day  the  wind  abated  considerably,  and  to- 
wards evening  it  was  almost  calm.  My  boat  rowed  as 
easily  as  a  barge,  and  we  were  approaching  Manfaloot. 
For  some  time  before  reaching  it,  there  is  a  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  river. 

The  general  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  Nile  is 
that  of  a  rich  valley,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  miles  wide, 
divided  by  the  river,  and  protected  on  either  side  from 
the  Libyan  and  AraJaian  Deserts  by  two  continuous  and 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains.  These  are  the  strongly 
marked  and  distinguishing  features ;  and  from  Cairo  to 
the  Cataracts,  almost  the  only  variety  is  that  occasioned 
by  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  these  two  ranges. 
Before  approaching  Manfaloot  they  changed  their  direc- 
tion, and  on  the  Arabian  side  the  dark  mountains  of 
Mokattam  advanced  to  the  very  border  of  the  river. 

Here  we  began  to  approach  the  eternal  monuments 
of  Egyptian  industi-y.  For  a  long  distance  the  high 
x-ange  of  rocky  mountain  was  lined  with  tombs,  their 
open  doors  inviting  us  to  stop  and  examine  them ;  but 
most  provokingly,  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  day 
we  started,  the  wind  was  fair.  It  had  been  my  pecu- 
liarly bad  luck  to  have  a  continuance  of  headwinds  on  a 
part  of  the  I'iver  where  there  was  nothing  to  see  ;  and 
almost  the  very  moment  I  came  to  an  object  of  interest, 
the  wind  became  favourable,  and  was  sweeping  us  along 
beautifully.  One  of  the  few  pieces  of  advice  given  me 
at  Cairo,  of  which  my  own  observation  taught  me  the 
wisdom,  was,  with  a  fair  wind  never  to  stop  going  up  ; 
and  though  every  tomb  seemed  to  reproach  me  for  my 
neglect,  we  went  resolutely  on. 

In  one  of  the  tombs  lives  an  old  man,  who  has  been 
there  more  than  fifty  years ;  and  an  old  wife,  his  com- 
panion for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  there  with  him. 
His  children  live  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  once  a-year  they 
come  to  visit  their  parents.  The  old  man  is  still  hale 
and  strong  ;  at  night  a  light  is  always  burning  in  his 
tomb,  a  basket  is  constantly  let  down  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  charitable,  and  few  travellers,  even 
among  the  poor  Arabs,  ever  pass  without  leaving  their 
mites  for  the  recluse  of  the  sepulchres. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Manfaloot,  but,  being 
the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  the  Mussulman  day  had 
just  begun ;  the  bazaara  were  open,  and  the  cook  and 
coffee  shops  thronged  with  Turks  and  Arabs  indem- 
nifying themselves  for  their  long  abstinence.  My  boat- 
men wanted  to  stop  for  the  night ;  but  as  I  would  not 
stop  for  my  own  pleasure  at  the  tombs  below,  I  of 
course  would  not  stop  here  for  theirs ;  and  after  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  lounging  through  the  bazaars  and 
making  a  few  necessary  purchases,  we  were  again  under 
way. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  with  a  beautiful  wind,  I  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Siout.  This  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Brighter 
prospects  now  opened  upon  me.  The  wind  that  had 
brought  us  into  Siout,  and  was  ready  to  carry  us  on 
farther,  was  not  the  cold  and  cheerless  one  that  for 
more  than  two  weeks  had  blown  in  my  teeth,  but  mild, 
balmy,  and  refreshing,  raising  the  drooping  head  of  the 
invalid,  and  making  the  man  in  health  feel  like  walking, 
running,  climbing,  or  clearing  fences  on  horseback. 
Among  the  bourriquieres  who  surrounded  me  the  mo- 
ment 1  jumped  on  the  bank,  was  a  beautiful  bright-eyed 
little  Arab  girl,  about  eight  years  old,  leading  a  donkey, 
and  flourishing  a  long  stick  with  a  grace  that  would 
have  shamed  the  best  pupil  of  a  fashionable  dancing- 
master.  By  some  accident,  moreover,  her  face  and 
hands  were  clean,  and  she  seemed  to  be  a  general  fa- 
vourite among  her  ragged  companions,  who  fell  back 
with  a  gallantry  and  politeness  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  ballroom  of  the  dancing-master  aforesaid. 
Leaving  her  without  a  competitor,  they  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  showing  my  preference  ;  and  putting 
myself  under  her  guidance,  I  followed  her  nimble  little 
feet  on  the  road  to  Siout.  I  make  special  mention  of 
this  little  girl,  because  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  an  Egyp- 
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tian  child  in  whom  one  can  take  any  interest.  It  was 
the  only  time  such  a  thing  ever  occurred  to  me  ;  and 
really  she  exhibited  so  much  beauty  and  grace,  such  a 
mild,  open,  and  engaging  expression,  and  such  propriety 
"  behaviour,  as  she  walked  by  my  side,  urging  on  the 
donkey,  and  looking  up  in  my  face  when  I  asked  her  a 
question,  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  riding  wliile 
she  walked. ,  But,  tender  and  delicate  as  she  looked, 
she  would  have  walked  by  the  side  of  her  donkey,  and 
tired  down  the  strongest  man.  She  was,  of  course,  the 
child  of  poor  parents,  of  whom  the  donkey  was  the  chief 
support.  The  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
with  it  himself,  and  frequently  taking  the  little  girl  with 
him  as  a  companion.  As  she  grew  up,  she  went  out 
occasionally  alone,  and  even  among  the  Turks  her  in- 
teresting little  figure  made  her  a  favourite  ;  and  when 
all  the  other  donkeys  were  idle,  hers  was  sure  to  be 
engaged.  This,  and  many  other  things,  I  learned  fi-om 
her  own  pretty  little  lips  on  my  way  to  Siout. 

Siout  stands  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river, 
in  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  the  Nile.  At  the  season 
of  inundation,  when  the  river  rolls  down  in  all  its 
majesty,  the  whole  intermediate  country  is  overflowed ; 
and  boats  of  the  largest  size,  steering  their  course  over 
the  waste  of  waters  by  the  projecting  tops  of  the  palm- 
trees,  come  to  anchor  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  A 
high  causeway  from  the  river  to  the  city  crosses  the 
plain,  a  compai-atively  unknown  and  unnoticed,  but 
stupendous  work,  which  for  more  than  3000  years  has 
resisted  the  headlong  current  of  the  Nile  at  its  highest, 
and  now  stands,  like  the  pyramids,  not  so  striking,  but 
an  equally  enduring,  and  perhaps  more  really  wonder- 
ful, monument  of  Egyptian  labour.  A  short  distance 
before  reaching  the  city,  on  the  right,  are  the  handsome 
palace  and  garden  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  A  stream  winds 
through  the  valley,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  over 
this  is  the  entrance-gate  of  the  city.  The  governor's 
palace,  the  most  imposing  and  best  structure  I  had  seen 
since  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  standing  first  within  the  walls, 
seemed  like  a  warder  at  the  door. 

The  large  courtyard  before  the  door  'of  the  palace 
contained  a  group  of  idlers,  mostly  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, all  well  armed,  and  carrying  themselves  with 
the  usual  air  of  Turkish  conceit  and  insolence.  Sitting 
on  one  side,  with  large  turbans  and  long  robes,  un- 
armed, and  with  the  large  brass  inkhorn  by  their  sides, 
the  badge  of  their  peaceful  and  inferior,  if  not  degrad- 
ing profession,  was  a  row  of  Copts,  calling  themselves, 
and  believed  to  be,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  having,  as  they  say,  preserved  their  blood 
intact  during  all  the  changes  of  their  country.  Boasting 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  mighty  temples  in  which  they  worshipped,  and 
the  mighty  tombs  in  whicli  they  were  buried,  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  were  sitting  on  the  bare  earth 
at  the  door  of  a  petty  delegate  of  a  foreign  master,  a 
race  of  degraded  beggars,  lifeless  and  soulless,  content 
to  receive,  as  a  grace  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  the 
wretched  privilege  of  living  as  slaves  in  the  land  where 
their  fathers  reigned  as  masters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  contents  of  all  the  bazaars 
in  Siout,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Egypt,  were  worth 
as  much  as  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  dealer  in  dry  goods 
in  Broadway.  But  these  are  not  the  things  for  which 
the  traveller  stops  at  Siout.  On  the  lofty  mountains 
overlooking  this  richest  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  Libyan  Desert,  is  a  long  range  of 
tombs,  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and 
looking  for  a  moment  at  the  little  Mahommedan  bury- 
ing-ground,  the  traveller  turns  with  wonder  from  the 
little  city  he  has  left,  and  asks.  Where  is  the  great  city 
which  had  its  graves  in  the  sides  of  yonder  mountains  ? 
Where  are  the  people  who  despised  the  earth  as  a  burial- 
place,  and  made  for  themselves  tombs  in  the  eternal 
granite  ? 

The  mountain  is  about  as  far  from  the  city  as  the  river, 
and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  another  strong  causeway 
over  the  same  beautiful  plain.  Leaving  our  donkeys  at 
its  foot,  and  following  the  nimble  footsteps  of  my  little 
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Arab  girl,  we  climbed  by  <a  steep  ascent  to  the  first 
range  of  tombs.  They  were  the  first  I  had  seen,  and 
are  but  little  visited  by  travellers  ;  and  though  I  after- 
wards saw  all  that  were  in  Egypt^  I  still  consider  these 
well  worth  a  visit.  Of  the  first  we  entered,  the  entrance 
chamber  was  perhaps  forty  feet  square,  and  adjoining 
it,  in  the  same  range,  were  five  or  six  others,  of  which 
the  entrance-chambers  had  about  the  same  dimensions. 
The  ceilings  were  covered  with  paintings,  finished 
with  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy,  and  in  some  places 
fresh  as  if  just  executed  ;  and  on  the  walls  were  hiero- 
glyphics enough  to  fill  volumes.  Behind  the  principal 
chamber  were  five  or  six  others  nearly  as  large,  with 
smaller  ones  on  each  side,  and  running  back  perhaps 
150  feet.  The  back  chambers  were  so  dark,  and  their 
atmosphere  was  so  unwholesome,  that  it  was  unplea- 
sant, and  perhaps  unsafe,  to  explore  them  ;  if  we  went 
in  far,  there  was  always  a  loud  rushing  noise,  and,  as 
Paul  suggested,  their  innermost  recesses  might  now 
be  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  "Wishing  to  see  what 
caused  the  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way,  we  stationed  ourselves  near  the  back-door 
of  the  entrance  chamber,  and  I  fired  my  gun  within  ; 
a  stream  of  fire  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  and  the  report  went  grumbling  and 
roaring  into  the  innermost  recesses,  rousing  their 
occupants  to  phrensy.  There  was  a  noise  like  the 
rushing  of  a  strong  wind  ;  the  light  was  dashed  from 
Paul's  hand ;  a  soft  skinny  substance  struck  against 
my  face ;  and  thousands  of  bats,  wild  with  fright,  came 
whizzing  forth  from  every  part  of  the  tomb  to  the  only 
avenue  of  escape.  We  threw  ourselves  down,  and 
allowed  the  ugly  frightened  birds  to  pass  over  us,  and 
then  hurried  out  ourselves.  For  a  moment  I  felt  guilty ; 
the  beastly  birds,  driven  to  the  light  of  day,  were 
dazzled  by  the  glorious  sun,  and,  flying  and  whirling 
blindly  about,  were  dashing  themselves  against  the 
rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  and  falling  dead  at  its  base. 
Cured  of  all  wish  to  explore  very  deeply,  but  at  the 
same  time  relieved  from  all  fears,  we  continued  going 
from  tomb  to  tomb,  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
endeavouring  to  make  out  the  details,  admiring  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  colours,  and  speculating  upon 
the  mysterious  hieroglyphics  which  mocked  our  feeble 
knowledge.  We  were  in  one  of  the  last  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  noise  different  from  any  we  had  yet  heard, 
and  from  the  door  leading  to  the  dark  recesses  within, 
foaming,  roaring,  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  out  ran  an 
enormous  wolf :  close  upon  his  heels,  in  hot  pursuit, 
came  another,  and  almost  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  they 
grappled,  fought,  growled  fearfully,  rolled  over,  and 
again  the  first  broke  loose  and  fled ;  another  chase  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  another  grapple,  a  fierce  and 
desperate  struggle,  and  they  rolled  over  the  side,  and 
we  lost  sight  of  them.  The  whole  affair  had  been  so 
sudden,  the  scene  so  stirring,  and  the  interest  so  keen, 
that  Paul  and  I  had  stood  like  statues,  our  whole  souls 
thrown  into  our  eyes,  and  following  the  movements  of 
the  furious  beasts.  Paul  was  the  first  to  recover  him- 
self ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wolves  were  fairly  out  of  sight, 
with  a  characteristic  movement,  suddenly  took  the  gun 
out  of  my  hand,  and  started  in  pursuit.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  did  not  go  far. 

But  the  interest  of  the  day  was  not  yet  over.  While 
walking  along  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  in  spite  of 
bats  and  beasts,  still  taking  anpther  and  another  look, 
my  ears  were  suddenly  struck  with  a  loud  voice  of 
lamentation  coming  up  from  the  valley  below ;  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  I  saw  approaching 
over  the  elevated  causeway  a  long  funeral  procession, 
and  the  voice  came  from  the  mourners  following  the 
corpse.  They  were  evidently  coming  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  burying-ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and 
I  immediately  left  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
see  the  burial  of  one  who  but  yesterday  was  a  dweller 
in  the  land. 

Being  far  beyond  the  regular  path  for  descending, 
and  wishing  to  intercept  the  procession  before  its  ar- 
rival at  the  burying-ground,  I  had  something  like  the 


wolf-race  I  had  just  beheld  to  get  down  in  time ;  un- 
luckOy,  I  had  sent  Paul  back  to  the  place  where  we  had 
left  our  cloaks  and  donkeys,  and  the  little  girl,  with 
directions  to  ride  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  meet 
me  at  the  burying-ground.  How  I  got  down  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  was  quietly  sitting  under  a  large  palm- 
tree  near  the  cemetery  when  the  procession  came  up. 
It  approached  with  funeral  banners  and  devices  which 
I  could  not  make  out,  but  probably  containing  some 
precept  of  the  Koran,  havmg  reference  to  death,  and 
the  grave,  and  a  paradise  of  houris  ;  and  the  loud 
wailing  which  had  reached  me  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, here  was  almost  deafening.  First  in  the  strange 
procession  came  the  beggars,  or  santons,  men  who  are 
supposed  to  lead  peculiarly  pure  and  holy  lives,  deny- 
ing themselves  all  luxuries  and  pleasures,  labouring  not, 
and  taking  no  heed  for  themselves  what  they  shall  eat 
or  what  they  shall  drink,  and  living  upon  the  willing, 
though  necessarily  stinted  charity,  of  their  miserable 
countrymen.  I  could  read  all  this  at  the  first  glance ; 
I  could  see  that  poverty  had  been  their  portion  through 
life  ;  that  they  had  drunk  the  bitter  cup  to  its  very 
dregs.  Then:  beards  were  long,  white,  and  grizzled ; 
over  their  shoulders  and  breasts  they  wore  a  scanty 
covering  of  rags,  fastened  together  with  strings,  and  all 
with  some  regard  to  propriety.  This  ragged  patchwork 
covered  their  breasts  and  shoulders  only,  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  being  entirely  naked,  and  they  led  the 
funeral  procession  among  a  throng  of  spectators,  with 
heads  erect  and  proud  step,  under  what,  any  where 
else,  would  be  called  an  indecent  and  shameless  expo- 
sux-e  of  person,  unbecoming  their  character  as  saints  or 
holy  beggars.  Over  their  shoulders  were  slung  by  ropes 
large  jars  of  water,  which  for  charity's  sweet  sake,  and 
for  the  love  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  they  carried  to 
distribute  gratis  at  his  grave.  After  them  came  a 
parcel  of  boys,  then  the  sheiks  and  two  officers  of  the 
town,  then  the  corpse,  tightly  wi-apped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  red  sash,  on  a  bier  carried  by  four  men  ;  then 
a  procession  of  men,  and  more  than  a  hundred  women 
in  long  cotton  dresses,  covering  their  heads  and  di'awn 
over  their  faces,  so  as  to  hide  all  except  their  eyes. 

These  were  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  procession,  as,  by  genei'al  consent, 
the  whole  business  of  mourning  devolved  upon  them ; 
and  the  poor  Arab  who  was  then  being  trundled  to  hia 
grave,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  neglect. 
Smiles  and  tears  are  a  woman's  weapons ;  and  she  is 
the  most  to  be  admu-ed,  and  has  profited  most  by  the 
advantage  of  education,  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  Education  and  refinement  can  no 
doubt  do  wonders ;  but  the  most  skilful  lady  in  civilised 
life  might  have  taken '  lessons  from  these  untutored 
Egyptians.  A  group  of  them  were  standing  near  me, 
chattering  and  laughing  until  the  procession  came  up, 
when  all  at  once  big  tears  started  from  their  eyes,  and 
their  cries  and  lamentations  rent  the  ab  as  if  their 
hearts  were  breaking.  I  was  curious  to  see  the  form 
of  a  modern  burial  in  Egypt,  but  I  hesitated  in  follow- 
ing. Some  of  the  Arabs  had  looked  rudely  at  me  in 
passing,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  the  bigoted  Mus- 
sulmans would  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  and 
a  Christian.  I  followed  on,  however,  looking  out  for 
Paul,  and  fortunately  met  him  at  the  gate  of  the  bury- 
ing-ground. The  sheik  was  standing  outside,  ordering 
and  arranging ;  and  I  went  up  to  him  with  Paul,  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  objection  to  my  entering ;  he 
not  only  permitted  it,  but,  telling  me  to  follow  him, 
with  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  an  unceremonious  use  of 
the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  he  cleared  a  way  through 
the  crowd;  and  even  roughly  breaking  through  the 
ranks  of  the  women,  so  as  materially  to  disturb  their 
business  of  mourning,  and  putting  back  friends  and 
relations,  gave  me  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  tomb.  It 
was  square,  with  a  round  top,  built  of  Nile  mud,  and 
whitewashed;  two  men  were  engaged  in  opening  it, 
which  was  done  simply  by  pulling  away  a  few  stones, 
and  scooping  out  the  sand  with  their  hands.  In  front, 
but  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  sat  the  old  mother,  so  old 
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as  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
her,  and  probably,  long  before  this,  buried  in  the  same 
grave ;  near  her  was  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  dressed 
in  silk,  and  sitting  on  the  bare  eai*th  with  an  air  of  total 
abandonment ;  her  hands,  her  breast,  the  top  of  her 
head  and  her  face,  plastered  with  thick  coats  of  mud, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  tomb,  A  few 
stones  remained  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  door,  or 
rather  the  hole,  was  opened ;  the  two  men  crawled  in, 
remained  a  minute  or  two,  came  out,  and  went  for  the 
corpse.  The  poor  widow  followed  them  with. her  eyes, 
and  when  they  I'eturned  with  the  body,  carefully  and 
slowly  dragging  it  within  the  tomb,  and  the  feet  and 
the  body  had  disappeared,  and  the  beloved  head  was 
about  to  be  shut  for  ever  from  her  eyes,  she  sprang  up, 
and  passionately  throwing  her  arms  towards  the  tomb, 
broke  forth  in  a  perfect  phrensy  of  grief,  "  Twenty  years 
we  have  lived  together ;  we  have  always  lived  happily ; 
you  loved  me,  you  were  kind  to  me,  you  gave  me  bread ; 
what  shall  I  do  now?  I  will  never  marry  again. 
Every  day  I  will  come  and  weep  at  your  tomb,  my  love, 
my  life,  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  eyes.  Remember  me 
to  my  father,  remember  me  to  my  brother,"  &c,  &c. 
I  do  not  remember  half  she  said ;  but  as  Paul  translated 
it  to  me,  it  seemed  the  very  soul  of  pathos ;  and  all  this 
time  she  was  walking  distractedly  before  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  wringing  her  hands,  and  again  and  again 
plastering  her  face  and  breast  with  mud.  The  mourn- 
ing women  occasionally  joined  in  chorus,  the  santons 
ostentatiously  ci-ying  out,  "  Water,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  Prophet,  and  the  soul  of  the  deceased  ;"  and 
a  Uttle  girl  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  tomb,  naked  as  she  was  born,  eating 
a  piece  of  sugar  cane.  Paul  looked  rather  suspiciously 
upon  the  whole  afiFaii',  particularly  upon  that  part  where 
she  avowed  her  determination  never  to  marry  again, 
"  The  old  Beelzebub,"  said  he ;  "  she  will  marry  to-mor- 
row, if  any  one  asks  her." 

Leaving  the  burying  ground,  we  returned  to  Siout, 
On  my  way  I  made  acquaintance  with  the  governor, 
not  only  of  that  place,  but  also  of  all  Upper  Egj'pt,  a 
pacha  with  two  or  three  tails ;  a  great  man  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  and  much  greater  in  his  own  conceit.  I 
saw  coming  towards  m6  a  large,  fine-looking  man, 
splendidly  dressed,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  with  two 
runners  before  him,  and  several  officers  and  slaves  at 
his  side.  I  was  rather  struck  with  his  appearance,  and 
looked  at  him  attentively  as  I  passed,  without,  however, 
saluting  him,  which  I  would  have  done  had  I  known 
his  rank.  I  thought  he  returned  my  gaze  with  interest ; 
and,  in  passing,  each  continued  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  other,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  must  either 
have  twisted  our  necks  off  or  turned  our  bodies.  The 
latter  was  the  easier  for  both ;  and  we  kept  turning, 
he  on  horseback  and  I  on  foot,  until  we  found  ourselves 
directly  facing  each  other,  and  then  both  stopped.  His 
guards  and  attendants  turned  with  hira,  and,  silent  as 
statues,  stood  looking  at  me.  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  so  I  stood  and  said  nothing.  His  mightiness  opened 
his  lips,  and  his  myrmidons,  with  their  hands  on  their 
eword-hilts,  looked  as  if  they  expected  an  order  to  deal 
with  me  for  my  unparalleled  assurance.  His  mighti- 
ness spoke,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Turks  around 
him  thought  it  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  dignity,  and 
wondered  such  words  had  not  confounded  me.  But  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  confound  me  with  words  I  could 
not  understand,  although  I  could  perceive  that  there 
was  nothing  very  gracious  in  his  manner.  Paul  an- 
swered, and,  after  the  governor  had  turned  his  back, 
told  me  that  his  first  address  was,  "'  Do  I  owe  you  any 
thing  ?"  which  he  followed  up  by  slapping  his  horse  on 
the  neck,  and  saying,  in  the  same  tone,  "  Is  this  your 
horse  V  Paul  says  that  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  equal 
dignity,  "  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king ;"  though,  from  his 
pale  cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  he  gave  so  doughty  a  reply. 

I  was  exceedingly  amused  at  the  particulars  of  the 
interview,  and  immediately  resolved  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance.    During  the  long  days  and  nights  of  my 


voyage  up  the  Nile,  in  poring  over  my  books  and  maps, 
I  had  frequently  found  my  attention  fixed  upon  the 
great  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  A  caravan  road  runs 
through  it  from  Siout,  and  I  resolved,  since  I  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  one  interview  with  his  excellency,  to 
learn  from  him  the  particulars  of  time,  danger,  &c.  I 
therefore  hurried  down  to  the  boat  for  my  firman,  and, 
strong  in  this  as  if  I  had  the  pacha  at  my  right  hand, 
I  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  palace  ;  but  my  friend  ob- 
served as  much  state  in  giving  audience  as  the  pacha 
himself.  Being  the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  he  received 
nobody  on  business  until  after  the  evening  meal,  and 
so  my  purpose  was  defeated.  Several  were  already 
assembled  at  the  gate,  waiting  the  appointed  hour ;  but 
it  did  not  suit  my  humour  to  sit  down  with  them  and 
exercise  my  patience,  and  perhaps  feel  the  littleness  of 
Turkish  tyranny  in  being  kept  to  the  last,  so  I  marched 
back  to  my  boat. 

It  was  still  an  hour  before  sunset ;  my  men  had  laid 
in  their  stock  of  bread,  the  wind  was  fair,  a  boat  of  the 
largest  size,  belonging  to  a  Turkish  officer,  with  a  long 
red  satin  flag,  was  just  opening  her  large  sails  to  go  up 
the  river,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  my  little  Arab  girl, 
we  cast  oS"  our  fastening  to  the  bank  at  Siout.  It  was 
the  first  day  I  had  spent  on  shore  in  the  legitimate 
business  of  a  tourist,  and  by  far  the  most  pleasant  sinco 
I  left  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Small  Favours  thankfully  received.— Slavery  in  Egypt.— How  to 
catch  a  Crocodile.— An  elaborate  Joke.— Imaginary  Perils.— 
Arabs  not  bo  bad  as  they  might  be. 
The  next  day,  at  about  four  o'clock,  we  arrived  at 
Djiddeh,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
the  largest  town  on  the  Nile.  My  humour  for  going 
to  the  Oasis  had  been  growing  upon  me,  and,  finding 
that  there  was  a  track  from  this  place  also,  I  landed, 
and  working  my  way  through  the  streets  and  bazaars, 
went  to  the  governor's  palace.  As  1  before  remarked, 
the  place  where  the  governor  lives  is  always,  by  extra- 
ordinary courtesy,  called  a  palace. 

The  governor  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  gone  to  Siout, 
on  a  visit  to  my  handsome  friend  the  governor  there, 
but  he  had  left  his  deputy,  who  gave  us  such  an  account 
of  the  journey  and  its  perils  as  almost  put  an  end  to  it 
for  ever,  at  least  so  far  as  Paul  was  concerned.  He 
said  that  the  road  was  dangerous,  and  could  not  be 
travelled  except  under  the  protection  of  a  caravan  or 
guard  of  soldiers ;  that  the  Arabs  among  the  mountains 
were  a  fierce  and  desperate  people,  and  would  certainly 
cut  the  throats  of  any  unprotected  travellers.  He  added, 
however,  that  a  caravan  was  about  forming,  which 
would  probably  be  ready  in  four  or  five  days,  and  that, 
perhaps,  before  that  time,  the  governor  would  return 
and  give  me  a  guard  of  soldiers.  It  did  not  suit  my 
views  to  wait  the  uncertain  movements  of  a  caravan, 
nor  did  it  suit  my  pocket  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
guard.  So,  thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  civility  (he 
had  given  us  pipes  and  coffee,  as  usual),  I  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  started  for  my  boat ;  but  I  had  not  gone 
far  before  I  found  him  trotting  at  my  heels.  In  the 
palace  he  had  sat  with  his  legs  crossed,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  the  governor  himself  could  have  displayed ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  slid  down  from  the  divan,  he  seemed 
to  have  left  dignity  for  his  betters,  and  pounced  upon 
Paul  for  "  bucksheesh."  I  gave  him  five  piasters  (about 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar),  for  which  the  deputy  of 
the  governor  of  Djiddeh,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  invoked  upon 
my  head  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  the  prophet. 

At  Djiddeh,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  carried  on  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  trade  on  the  Nile,  a  trade 
which  once  stained  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  we  still  continue  to  experience. 
There  were  two  large  boat-loads — perhaps  500  or  600 
slaves— collected  at  Dongola  and  Senaar,  probably 
bought  from  their  parents  for  a  shawl,  a  string  of  beads, 
or  some  trifimg  article  of  necessity.    Born  under  the 
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burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  several  of  them  had  died  of 
-cold  even  before  reaching  the  latitude  of  Lower  Egypt ; 
inany  were  sick,  aud  others  dying.  They  were  arranged 
on  board  the  boats  and  on  the  banks  in  separate  groups, 
according  to  their  state  of  health.  Among  them  was 
every  variety  of  face  and  complexion,  and  it  was  at  once 
startling  and  painful  to  note  the  gradations  of  man 
descending  to  the  brute.  I  could  almost  see  the  very 
line  of  separation.  Though  made  in  God's  image,  there 
seemed  no  ray  of  the  divinity  within  them.  They  did 
not  move  upon  all-fours,  it  is  true,  but  they  sat,  as  I 
had  seen  them  in  the  slave-market  at  Cairo,  perfectly 
naked,  with  their  long  arms  wound  round  their  legs, 
and  their  chins  resting  upon  their  knees,  precisely  as 
we  see  monkeys,  baboons,  and  apes ;  and  as,  while  look- 
ing at  these  miserable  caricatures  of  our  i-ace,  I  have 
sometimes  been  almost  electrified  by  a  transient  gleam 
of  resemblance  to  humanity,  so  here  I  was  struck  with 
the  closeness  of  man's  approach  to  the  inferior  grade 
of  animal  existence.  Nor  was  there  much  difference 
between  the  sick  and  well ;  the  sick  were  more  pitiable, 
for  they  seemed  doomed  to  die,  and  death  to  any  thing 
that  lives  is  terrible  ;  but  the  strong  and  lusty,  men 
and  women,  were  bathing  in  the  river ;  and  when  they 
came  out  they  smeared  themselves  with  oil,  and  laid 
'their  shining  bodies  in  the  sun,  and  slept  like  brutes. 
To  such  as  these,  slavery  to  the  Turk  is  not  a  bitter 
draught ;  philanthropists  may  refine  and  speculate,  and 
liberals  declaim,  but  what  is  liberty  to  men  dying  for 
bread,  and  what  hai'dship  is  there  in  being  separated 
from  the  parents  who  have  sold  them,  or  doomed  to 
labour  where  that  labour  is  light  compared  with  what 
they  must  endure  at  home  ? 

In  the  East  slavery  exists  now  precisely  as  it  did  in 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  slave  is  received  into 
the  family  of  a  Turk  in  a  relation  more  confidential  and 
respectable  than  that  of  an  ordinary  domestic ;  and 
•when  liberated,  which  very  often  happens,  stands  upon 
the  same  footing  with  a  free  man.  The  curse  does  not 
rest  upon  him  for  ever  ;  he  may  sit  at  the  same  board, 
dip  his  hand  in  the  same  dish,  and,  if  there  are  no  other 
impediments,  may  marry  his  master's  daughter. 

In  the  evening  we  left  Djiddeh,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
hauled  up  to  the  bank,  and  rested,  quietly  till  morning. 
Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  but  light,  and  I  passed  it 
on  shore  with  my  gun.  Tliis  same  gun,  by  the  way, 
proved  a  better  companion  to  me  on  my  journey  than 
I  had  expected.  There  were  always  plenty  of  pigeons ; 
indeed,  advancing  in  Upper  Egyi)t,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  villages  on  the  Nile  is  the  num- 
ber of  pigeon-cots,  built  of  mud  in  the  foi*m  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  and  whitewashed.  They  are  much  more  lofty 
than  any  of  the  houses,  and  their  winged  tenants  con- 
stitute a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  villagers. 
It  is  not,  however,  allowable  to  shoot  at  these,  the  laws 
regulating  the  right  of  pi-operty  in  animals /er«  natures 
being  as  well  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  at 
Westminster  Hall ;  but  tliere  are  hundreds  of  pigeons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  village  which  no  oiie 
claims.  In  some  places,  too,  there  is  fine  sport  in  hunt- 
ing hares;  and  if  a  man  can  bring  himself  to  it,  he 
may  hunt  the  gazelle ;  and  almost  the  whole  line  of  the 
river,  at  least  above  Siout,  abounds  with  ducks  and 
geese.  These,  however,  are  very  wild,  and,  moreover, 
very  tough  ;  and,  except  for  the  sport,  are  not  worth 
shooting.  No  keeping  and  no  cooking  could  make  them 
tender,  and  good  masticators  were  thrown  away  upon 
them. 

But  the  standing  shots  on  the  Nile  are  crocodiles  and 
pelicans.  The  former  still  abound,  as  in  the  days  when 
the  Egyptian  woi'shipped  them ;  and  as  you  see  one 
basking  in  the  sun,  on  some  little  bank  of  sand,  even 
in  the  act  of  firing  at  him,  you  cannot  help  going  back 
to  the  time  when  the  passing  Egyptian  would  have 
bowed  to  him  as  to  a  god ;  and  you  may  imagine  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  river-god,  as  he  feels  a  ball 
rattling  against  his  scaly  side,  invoking  the  shades  of  his 
departed  worshippers,  telling  his  little  ones  of  the  glory 
of  his  ancestoi's,  and  cursing  the  march  of  improvement, 


which  has  degraded  him  from  the  deity  of  a  mighty 
people  into  a  target  for  strolling  tourists.  I  always 
hked  to  see  a  crocodile  upon  the  Nile,  and  always  took 
a  shot  at  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  associations.  In  one 
place  I  counted  in  sight  at  one  time  twenty-one,  a  de- 
gree of  fruitfulness  in  the  river  pi-obably  equal  to  that 
of  the  time  when  each  of  them  would  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  a  temple  while  living,  and  embalmment  and 
a  mighty  tomb  when  dead. 

While  walking  by  the  river-side,  I  met  an  Arab  with 
a  gun  in  his  hand,  who  pointed  to  the  dozing  crocodiles 
on  a  bank  before  us,  and,  marking  out  a  space  on  the 
ground,  turned  to  the  village  a  little  back,  and  made 
me  understand  that  he  had  a  large  crocodile  there.  As 
I  was  some  distance  in  advance  of  my  boat,  I  accom- 
panied him,  and  found  one  fourteen  feet  long,  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  hanging  under  a  palm-tree.  He  had 
been  killed  two  days  before,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
having  been  disabled  with  bullets,  and  pierced  with 
spears  in  a  dozen  places.  I  looked  at  him  with  interest 
and  compassion,  reflecting  on  the  difference  between 
his  treatment  and  that  experienced  by  his  ancestors, 
but  nevertheless  opened  a  negotiation  for  a  purchase  ; 
and  though  our  languages  wei'e  as  far  apart  as  our 
countries,  bargain  sharpens  the  intellect  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  Arab  and  I  soon  came  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  I  bought  him  as  he  hung,  for  forty  piasters  and 
a  ciiarge  of  gunpowder.  I  had  conceived  a  joke  for  my 
own  amusement.  A  friend  had  requested  me  to  buy 
for  him  some  mosaics,  cameos,  &c.,  in  Italy,  which 
circumstances  had  prevented  me  from  doing,  and  I  had 
written  to  him,  regretting  my  inability,  and  telling  him 
that  I  was  going-  to  Egypt,  and  would  send  him  a 
mummy  or  a  pyramid;  and  when  I  saw  the  scaly 
monster  hanging  by  the  tail,  witli  his  largo  jaws  dis- 
tended by  a  stick,  it  struck  me  that  he  would  make  a 
still  better  substitute  for  cameos  and  mosaics,  and  that 
I  would  box  him  up,  and,  without  any  advice,  send  him 
to  my  friend. 

Tlie  reader  may  judge  how  desperately  I  was  pushed 
for  amusement,  when  I  tell  him  that  I  chuckled  greatly 
over  this  happy  conceit ;  and  having  sent  my  Nubian 
to  hail  the  boat  as  she  was  coming  by,  I  followed  with 
my  little  memorial.  The  whole  village  turned  out  to 
escort  us,  more  than  a  hundred  Arabs,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  we  dragged  him  down  with  a  pomp  and 
circumstance  worthy  of  his  better  days.  Paul  looked 
a  little  astonished  when  he  saw  me  with  a  rope  over 
my  shoulder,  leading  the  van  of  this  ragged  escort,  and 
rather  turned  up  his  nose  when  I  told  him  my  joke.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  my  prize  on  board,  and, 
when  I  got  him  there,  he  deranged  every  thing  else  ; . 
but  the  first  day  I  was  so  tickled  that  I  could  have 
thrown  all  my  other  cargo  overboard  rather  than  him. 
The  second  day  the  joke  was  not  so  good,  and  the  third 
I  grew  tired  of  it,  and  tumbled  my  crocodile  into  the 
river.  I  followed  him  with  my  eye  as  his  body  floated 
down  the  stream  ;  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  creaking 
of  the  water-wheel  on  the  banks  sounded  like  the  moan- 
ing spirit  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  indignant  at  the 
murder  and  profanation  of  his  god.  It  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  this  little  circumstance, 
but  it  amused  me  for  a  day  or  two,  brought  me  into 
mental  contact  with  my  friends  at  home,  and  gave  me 
the  credit  of  having  myself  shot  a  crocodile,  any  one  of 
which  was  worth  all  the  trouble  it  cost  me.  If  the 
reader  will  excuse  a  bad  pun,  in  consideration  of  its 
being  my  first  and  last,  it  was  not  a  dri/  joke  ;  for  in 
getting  the  crocodile  on  board  I  tumbled  over,  and, 
very  unintentionally  on  my  part,  had  a  January  bath 
in  the  Nile. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  that  day,  I  was  walking 
on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  thei-e  was  more  tillable  land 
than  usual  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  I  continually  saw 
the  Arabs,  naked  or  with  a  wreatli  of  grass  around 
their  loins,  di'awiiig  water  to  irrigate  the  ground,  in  a 
basket  fastened  to  a  pole,  like  one  of  onr  old-fasliioncd 
well-poles. 

On  the    17th  we   appi'oaehed  Dendera.     I  usually 
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dined  at  one  o'clock,  because  it  was  then  too  hot  to  go 
on  shore,  and  also,  to  tell  the  truth,  because  it  served 
to  break  the  very  long  and  tedious  day.  I  was  now 
about  four  hours  from  Dendera  by  land,  of  which  two 
and  a  half  were  desert,  the  Libyan  sands  here  coming 
down  to  the  river.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  there  was 
no  wind,  and  I  hoped,  by  walking,  to  have  a  view  of 
the  great  temple  before  night.  It  was  warm  enough 
then  ;  but  as  it  i-egulax-ly  became  very  cold  towards 
evening,  I  told  my  Nubian  to  follow  me  with  my  cloak. 
To  my  surprise,  he  objected.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  done  so.  He  was  always  glad  to  go  ashore  with  me, 
as  indeed  were  they  all,  and  it  was  considered  that  I 
was  showing  partiality  in  always  selecting  him.  I  asked 
one  of  the  others,  and  found  that  he,  and  in  fact  all  of 
them,  made  objections,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  road. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  vex  a  traveller  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  East  generally.     He  will  often  find 
the  road  which  he  wishes  to  travel  a  dangei'ous  one, 
and,  though  no  misadventure  may  have  happened  on 
it  for  years,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  get  his  Arabs 
to  accompany  him.     My  rais  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
began  kicking  them  ashore,  and  swore  they  should  all 
go.     This  I  would  not  allow.     I  knew  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile  was  safe  as  the  streets  of  London  ; 
that  no  accident  had  happened  to  a  traveller  since  the 
pacha  had  been  on  the  throne  ;  and  that  women  and 
children  might  travel  with  perfect  safety  from  Alex- 
andria to   the  Cataracts  ;  and,  vexed  with  their  idle 
fears,  after  whipping  Paul  over  their  shoulders,  who  I 
saw  was  quite  as  much  infected  as  any  of  them,  I  went 
ashore   alone.      Paul  seemed  quietly  making   up   his 
mind  for  some  desperate  movement  ;  without  a  word, 
he  was  arranging  the  things  about  the  boat,  shutting 
up  the  doors  of  the  cabin,  buttoning  his  coat,  and  with 
my  cloak  under  his  arm  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he 
jumped  ashore  and  followed  me.    He  had  not  gone  far, 
h'bwever,  before  his  courage  began  to  fail.    The  Arabs, 
whom  we  found  at  their  daily  labour  drawing  water, 
seemed  particularly  black,  naked,  and  hairy.  They  gave 
dubious  and  suspicious  answers,  and  when  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  he  began  to  grumble  outright ; 
he  did  not  want  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog ;  if  we  were 
strong  enough  to  make  a  stout  resistance,  it  would  be 
another  thing,  &c.  &c.     In  truth,  the  scene  before  us 
was  dreary  enough,  the  desert  commencing  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  river,  and  running  back  to  the  eternal 
sands  of  Africa.     Paul's  courage  seemed  to  be  going 
with  the  green  soil  we  were  leaving  behind  us  ;  and  as 
we  advanced  where  the  grass  seemed  struggling  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  the  desert,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  terror  of  his  own  imagination, 
until  I  suggested  to  him  that  we  could  see  befoi-e  us 
the   whole   extent   of  desert   we  were  to  cross  ;  that 
there  was  not  a  shrub  or  bush  to  interrupt  the  view, 
and  not  a  living  thing  moving  that  could  do  us  harm.  He 
then  began  to  revive  ;  it  was  not  for  himself,  but  for 
me  he  feared.    We  walked  on  for  about  an  hour,  when, 
feeling  that  it  was  safe  to  trust  me  alone,  and  being 
tired,  he  sat  down  on  the  bank,  and  I  proceeded.  Fear 
is  infectious.     In  about  half  an  hour  more  I  met  thr 
men,  who  had  to  me  a  peculiarly  cut-throat  appearance; 
they  spoke,  but  I,  of  course,  could  not  understand  them. 
At  length,  finding  night  approaching,  I  turned  back  to 
meet  the  boat,  and  saw  that  the  three  Arabs  had  turned 
too,  and  were  again  advancing  to  meet  me,  which  I 
thought  a  very  suspicious  movement.  Paul's  ridiculous 
fears  had  completely  infected  me,  and  I  would  have 
dodged  them  if  I  could  ;  but  there  was  no  bush  to  hide 
behind.     I  almost  blushed  at  myself  for  thinking 
dodging  three  Arabs,  when  1  had  a  double-barrelled 
gun  in  my  hand  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  my  sash  ;  but 
I  must  say  I  was  not  at  all  sorry,  before  I  met  them 
again,  to   hear  Paul  shouting  to   me,  and  a  moment 
after  to  see  my  boat  coming  up  under  full  sail. 

One  who  has  never  met  an  Arab  in  the  desert,  can 
have  no  conception  of  his  terrible  appearance.  The 
woi-st  pictures  of  the  Italian  bandits  or  Greek  moun 


tain  robbei's  I  ever  saw  are  tame  in  comparison.  I 
have  seen  the  celebrated  Gasperini,  who  ten  years  ago 
kept  in  terror  the  whole  country  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  who  was  so  strong  as  to  negotiate  and 
make  a  treaty  with  the  pope.  I  saw  him  suri'ounded 
by  nearly  twenty  of  his  comrades  ;  and  when  he  told 
me  he  could  not  remember  how  many  murders  he  had 
committed,  he  looked  civil  and  harmless  compared  with 
a  Bedouin  of  the  desert.  The  swarthy  complexion  of  the 
latter,  his  long  beard,  his  piercing  coal-black  eyes,  half- 
naked  figure,  an  enormous  sword  slung  over  his  back, 
and  a  rusty  matchlock  in  his  hand,  make  the  best 
figure  for  a  painter  I  ever  saw ;  but,  happily,  he  is  not 
so  bad  as  he  looks  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Temple  of  Dendera.— Practice  against  Tlieory.— Regulating 
the  Sun.— The  French  at  Thebes.— The  Curse  of  Pharaoh.— An 
Egyptian  Tournament.— Preparations  for  Dinner.— An  English 
travelling  Lady. 

Sunday,  January  18 At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 

we  arrived  at  Ghenneh,  where,  leaving  my  boat  and 
crew  to  make  a  few  additions  to  our  stock,  Paul  and  I 
crossed  over  in  a  sort  of  ferry-boat  to  Dendera. 

The  temple  of  Dendera  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  and  the  best  preserved  of  any  on 
the  Nile.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  rivei",  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  coming  up,  may  be  seen  at 
a  great  distance.  The  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  like 
the  chapels  in  Catholic  countries,  in  many  instances 
stand  in  such  positions  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by ;  and  the  Egyptian  boatman,  long  before  he 
reached  it,  might  see  the  open  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Dendera,  reminding  him  of  his  duty  to  the  gods  of  his 
country.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of  this 
beautiful  temple ;  its  great  dimensions,  its  magnificent 
propylon  or  gateway,  portico,  and  columns ;  the  sculp- 
tured figures  on  the  walls ;  the  spii'it  of  the  devices,  and 
their  admirable  execution  ;  the  winged  globe  and  the 
sacred  vulture  ;  the  hawk  ajid  the  ibis,  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
Horns,  gods,  goddesses,  priests,  and  women ;  harps, 
altars,  and  people  clapping  their  hands ;  and  the  whole 
interior  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  in 
some  places,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  in 
colours  fresh  as  if  but  the  work  of  yesterday. 

It  was  the  first  temple  I  had  seen  in  Egypt ;  and 
although  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  say  so,  I  was  disap- 
pointed. I  found  it  beautiful,  far  moi-e  beautiful  than 
I  expected  ;  but  look  at  it  as  I  would,  wander  around 
it  as  I  would,  the  ruins  of.  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  rose 
before  me  ;  the  severe  and  stately  form  of  the  Parthe- 
non ;  the  beautiful  fragment  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
and  the  rich  Corinthian  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  came  upon  me  with  a  clearness  and  vividness 
I  could  not  have  conceived.  The  temple  is  more  than 
half  buried  in  the  sand.  For  many  years  it  has  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  village.  The  Arabs  have  built  their 
huts  within  and  around  it,  range  upon  range,  until 
they  reached  and  almost  covered  the  tops  of  the  temple. 
Last  year,  for  what  cause  I  know  not,  they  left  their 
huts  in  a  body,  and  the  village,  which  for  many  years 
had  existed  there,  is  now  entirely  deserted.  The  ruined 
huts  still  remain  around  the  columns  and  against  the 
broken  walls.  On  the  very  top  is  a  chamber,  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  and  foi'med  for  other  uses,  now  black- 
ened with  smoke,  and  the  polished  floors  strewed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  and  culinary  vessels. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  afHiction  of  the  traveller  at 
Dendera.  He  sees  thei-e  other  ruins,  more  lamentable 
than  the  encroachments  of  the  desert  and  the  burial 
in  the  sand,  worse  than  the  building  and  ruin  of  suc- 
cessive Arab  villages ;  he  sees  wanton  destruction  by 
the  barbarous  hand  of  man.  The  beautiful  columns, 
upon  which  the  skilful  and  industrious  Egyptian  artist 
had  laboured  with  his  chisel  for  months,  and  perhaps 
for  years,  which  were  then  looked  upon  with  religious 
reverence,  and  ever  since  with  admivation,  have  beeu 
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dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces,  to  build  bridges  and  forts 
for  the  great  modern  reformer- 
It  is  strange  how  the  organ  of  mischief  developes 
itself  when  it  has  something  to  work  upon.  I  sat 
down  upon  the  sculptured  fragments  of  a  column, 
which  perhaps  at  this  moment  forms  the  abutment  of 
some  bridge,  and,  looking  at  the  wreck  around  me, 
even  while  admiring  and  almost  reverencing  the  noble 
ruin,  began  breaking  off  the  beautifully  chiselled  figure 
of  a  hawk,  and  perhaps  in  ten  minutes  had  demo- 
lished the  work  of  a  year.  I  felt  that  I  was  doing 
wrong,  but  excused  myself  by  the  plea  that  I  was 
destroying  to  preserve,  and  saving  that  precious  frag- 
ment from  the  ruin  to  which  it  was  doomed,  to  show 
at  home  as  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  Old  World. 
So  far  I  did  well  enough ;  but  I  went  farther,  I  was 
looking  intently,  though  almost  unconsciously,  at  a 
pigeon  on  the  head  of  Isis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
front  columns  of  the  temple.  It  was  a  beautiful  shot ; 
it  could  not  have  been  finer  if  the  temple  had  been 
built  expressly  to  shoot  pigeons  from.  I  fired :  the  shot 
went  smack  into  the  beautifully  sculptured  face  of  the 
goddess,  and  put  out  one  of  her  eyes  j  the  pigeon  fell 
at  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  while  the  goddess  seemed 
to  weep  over  her  fallen  state,  and  to  reproach  me  for 
this  renewed  insult  to  herself  and  to  tlie  arts,  I  picked 
up  the  bird  and  returned  to  my  boat. 

On  boai-d  I  had  constantly  a  fund  of  amusement  in 
the  movements  of  my  Arab  crew.  During  the  Rama- 
dan, a  period  of  thirty  days,  no  good  Mussulman  eats, 
drinks,  or  smokes,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
Bun.  My  men  religiously  observed  this  severe  requi- 
sition of  the  Koran,  although  sometimes  they  were  at 
work  at  the  oar  under  a  burning  sun  nearly  all  day. 
They  could  form  a  pretty  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  the 
time  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  nevertheless  they  fell 
into  the  habit  of  regulating  themselves  by  my  watch, 
and  I  did  not  think  the  Prophet  would  be  particularly 
hard  upon  them  if  I  sometimes  brought  the  day  to  a 
close  half  an  hour  or  so  before  its  time.  Sometimes  I 
was  rather  too  liberal ;  but  out  of  respect  for  me  they 
considered  the  sun  set  when  I  told  them  it  was ;  and  it 
was  interesting  to  see  them  regularly  every  evening, 
one  after  another,  mount  the  upper  deck,  and,  spread- 
ing out  their  cloaks,  with  their  faces  towards  the  tomb 
of  the  Prophet,  kneel  down  and  pray. 

On  the  20th,  the  wind  was  light  but  favourable,  and 
part  of  the  time  the  men  were  on  shore  towing  with  the 
cords.  We  were  now  approaching  the  most  interest- 
ing spot  on  the  Nile,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Thebes, 
immortal  Thebes,  was  before  us,  and  a  few  hours  more 
would  place  us  among  her  ruins.  Towards  noon  the 
wind  died  away,  and  left  us  again  to  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  tow  line.  This  was  too  slow  for  my  then 
excited  humour.  I  could  not  bear  that  the  sun  should 
again  set  before  I  stood  among  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
city ;  and  landing  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  1  set 
out  to  walk.  About  an  hour  before  dark  the  lofty 
columns  of  the  great  temple  at  Luxor,  and  the  still 
greater  of  Carnac,  were  visible.  The  glowmg  descrip- 
tions of  travellers  had  to  a  certain  extent  inflamed  my 
imagination.  Denon,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  says,  that  when  the  French  soldiers  first 
came  m  sight  of  Thebes,  the  whole  army  involuntarily 
threw  down  their  arms  and  stood  in  silent  admiration — 
a  sublime  idea,  whether  true  or  not ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  French  soldiers  would  have  thrown 
down  their  arms,  and  clapped  their  hands  with  much 
greater  satisfaction,  if  they  had  seen  a  living  city  and 
prospect  of  good  quarters.  For  my  own  part,  without 
at  this  moment  referring  to  particulars,  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  first  view  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  We 
walked  on  the  right  .side  of  the  river,  the  valley,  as 
usual,  running  back  to  the  desert.  -i 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  ruined 
village,  which  now  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  once 
magnificent  city.  The  plough  has  been  driven  over 
the  ruins  of  the  temples,  and  grass  was  growing  where 
palaces  had  stood.    A  single  boat  was  lying  along  the 


bank — a  single  flag,  tlie  red  cross  of  England,  was 
drooping  lazily  against  the  mast ;  and  though  it  be 
death  to  my  reputation  as  a  sentimental  traveller,  at 
that  moment  I  hailed  the  sight  of  that  flag  with  more 
interest  than  the  ruined  city.  Since  I  left  Cairo  I  had 
seen  nothing  but  Arabs  ;  for  three  weeks  I  had  not 
opened  my  lips  except  to  Paul ;  and  let  me  tell  the 
reader,  that  though  a  man  may^take  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure  in  travelling  in  strange  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  he  cannot  forget  the  world  he  has  left  behind 
hun.  In  a  land  of  comparative  savages,  he  haUs  the 
citizen  of  any  civilised  country  as  his  brother ;  and 
when  on  the  bank  of  the  river  I  was  accosted  in  my 
native  tongue  by  a  strapping  fellow  in  a  Turkish  dress, 
though  in  the  broken  accents  of  a  Sicilian  servant,  I 
thought  it  the  purest  English  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
went  on  board  the  boat,  and  found  two  gentlemen,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  at  Cairo,  who  had  been  to  Mount 
Sinai,  from  thence  to  Hor,  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir, 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Thebes,  where  they 
had  only  arrived  that  day.  I  sat  with  them  till  a  late 
hour.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  evening  passed 
as  agreeably  to  them  as  to  me,  for  they  had  been  a  party 
of  six,  and  I  alone  ;  but  I  saw  them  afterwards,  and 
our  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy;  and  though 
our  lots  are  cast  in  difierent  places,  and  we  shall  pro- 
bably never  meet  again,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
neither  will  ever  forget  the  acquaintance  formed  that 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Our  conversation  during  the  evening  was  desul- 
tory and  various.  We  mounted  the  pyramids,  sat 
down  among  the  ruins  of  temples,  groped  among 
tombs,  and,  mixed  up  with  these  higher  matters, 
touched  incidentally  upon  rats,  fleas,  and  all  kinds  of 
vermin.  I  say  we  touched  incidentally  upon  these 
things ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  talked  so  much  about 
them,  that  when  I  went  to  my  boat,  I  fairly  crawled. 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  curse  provoked  by 
Pharaoh  still  rests  upon  the  land,  and  that  rats,  flea's, 
and  all  those  detestable  animals  into  which  Aaron  con- 
verted the  sands,  are  still  the  portion  of  the  traveller 
and  sojourner  in  Egypt.  I  had  sufiered  considerably 
during  the  last  four  days,  but,  not  willing  to  lose  a 
favourable  wind,  had  put  off"  resorting  to  the  usual 
means  of  relief.  To-night,  however,  there  was  no  en- 
during it  any  longer ;  the  rats  ran,  shrieked,  and  shouted, 
as  if  celebrating  a  jubilee  on  account  [of  some  great 
mortaUty  among  the  cats,  and  the  lesser  animals  came 
upon  me  as  if  the  rod  of  Aaron  had  been  lifted  for  my 
special  afiliction.  I  got  up  during  the  night,  and  told 
Paul  that  we  would  remain  here  a  day,  and  early  in  the 
morning  they  must  smk  the  boat.  Before  I  woke,  we 
were  half  across  the  river,  being  obliged  to  cross  in 
order  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  sinking.  I  waa 
vexed  at  having  left  so  abruptly  my  new  companions ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  return.  We  pitched  our  tent  on 
the  banlc,  and  immediately  commenced  unloading  the 
boat. 

On  a  point  a  little  above,  in  front  of  a  large  house 
built  by  the  French,  at  the  south  end  of  the  temple  of 
Luxor,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  positions  on  the 
Nile,  were  two  tents.  I  knew  that  they  belonged  to  the 
companions  of  the  two  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  that  there  was  a  lady  with  them.  I  rather  put 
myself  out  of  the  way  for  it,  and  the  first  time  I  met 
the  three  gentlemen  on  the  bank,  I  was  not  particularly 
pleased  with  them.  I  may  have  deceived  myself,  but 
I  thought  they  did  not  greet  me  as  cordially  as  I  waa 
disposed  to  greet  every  traveller  1  met  in  that  remote 
country.  True,  I  was  not  a  very  inviting-looking  ob- 
ject ;  but,  as  I  said  to  myself,  "  Take  the  beam  out  of 
your  own  eye,  and  then — "  True,  too,  their  beards 
were  longer,  and  one  of  them  was  redder  than  mine, 
but  I  did  not  think  that  gave  them  any  right  to  put  on 
airs.  In  short,  I  left  them  with  a  sort  of  go-to-the- 
devil  feeling,  and  did  not  expect  to  have  any  more  to 
do  with  them.  I  therefore  strolled  away,  and  spent 
the  day  rambling  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of 
Luxor  and  Canine.    I  shall  not  now  attempt  any  de- 
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flcriptlon  of  these' temples,  nor  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
■generally  (no  easy  task),  but  reserve  the  whole  until 
my  return  from  the  Cataracts. 

At  about  three  o'clock  I  returaed  to  my  tent.  It  was 
the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bairam,  the  thirty  days  of 
fasting  (Ramadan)  being  just  ended.  It  was  a  great 
day  at  Luxor ;  the  bazaars  were  supplied  with  country 
products,  the  little  cafterias  were  filled  with  smokers, 
indemnifying  themselves  for  their  long  abstinence,  and 
the  Fellahs  were  coming  in  from  the  country.  On  ray 
return  from  Carnac,  I  for  the  first  tune  saw  di-ome- 
daries,  richly  caparisoned,  mounted  by  well-armed 
Arabs,  and  dashing  over  the  ground  at  full  gallop.  I 
had  never  seen  dromedai-ies  before,  except  in  caravans, 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  slow  pace  of  the 
camel,  and  I  did  not  think  the  clumsy,  lumbering  ani- 
mal, could  carry  himself  so  proudly,  and  move  so  rapidly. 
Their  movement,  however,  was  very  far  from  realising 
the  extravagant  expression  of  *'  swift  as  the  wind,"  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  East.  I  was  somewhat  fatigued  on  my 
return,  and  Paul  met  me  on  the  bank  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  information  that  the  English  party  had  sent 
their  janizary  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  them  at  six  o'clock. 
Few  things  tend  to  give  you  a  better  opinion  of  a  man, 
of  his  intelligence,  his  piety,  and  morals,  than  receiving 
from  him  an  mvitation  to  dinner.  I  am  what  is  called 
a  sure  man  in  such  cases,  and  the  reader  may  suppose 
that  I  was  not  Avanting  upon  this  occasion. 

It  was  an  excessively  hot  day.  You  who  were  hover- 
ing over  your  coal  fires,  or  moving  about  wrapped  in 
cloaks  or  greatcoats,  can  hardly  believe  that  on  the 
20th  of  January  the  Arabs  were  refreshing  their  heated 
bodies  by  a  bath  in  the  Nile,  and  that  I  was  lying  under 
my  tent  actually  panting  for  breath.  I  had  plenty  to 
occupy  me,  but  the  heat  was  too  intense ;  the  sun  seemed 
to  scorch  the  brain,  while  the  sands  blistered  the  feet. 
I  think  it  was  the  hottest  day  I  experienced  on  the  Nile. 

While  leaning  on  my  elbow,  looking  out  of  the  door 
of  my  tent  towards  the  temple  of  Luxor,  I  saw  a  large 
body  of  Arabs,  on  foot,  on  dromedaries,  and  on  horse- 
back, coming  down  towards  the  river.  They  came 
about  half  way  across  the  sandy  plain  between  the 
temple  and  the  river,  and  stopped  nearly  opposite  to 
my  tent,  so  as  to  give  me  a  full  view  of  all  their  move- 
ments. The  slaves  and  pipe-bearers  immediately  spread 
mats  on  the  sand,  on  which  the  principal  persons  seated 
themselves,  and,  while  they  were  taking  cofFee  and 
pipes,  others  were  making  preparations  for  equestrian 
exercises.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  presented  to  my 
mind  a  lively  picture  of  preparing  the  lists  for  a  tour- 
nament; and  the  intense  heat  and  scorching  sands 
reminded  me  of  the  great  passage  of  arms  in  Scott's 
Crusaders,  near  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  parties  were  on  horseback,  holding  in  their  right 
hands  long  wooden  spears,  the  lower  ends  resting  on 
the  sand,  close  together,  and  forming  a  pivot  around 
which  their  movements  were  made.  They  rode  round 
in  a  circle,  with  their  spears  in  the  sand,  and  their 
eyes  keenly  fixed  on  each  other,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike ;  chased,  turned,  and  doubled,  but  never 
leaving  the  pivot ;  occasionally  the  spears  were  raised, 
crossed,  and  struck  together,  and  a  murmuring  ran 
through  the  crowd  like  the  cry  in  the  fencing-scene  in 
Hamlet,  "  a  hit,  a  fair  hit !"  and  the  parties  sepai-ated, 
or  again  dropped  their  poles  in  the  centi-e  for  another 
round.  The  play  for  some  time  seemed  confined  to 
slaves  and  dependents,  and  among  them,  and  decidedly 
the  most  skilful,  was  a  young  Nubian.  His  master,  a 
Turk,  who  was  sitting  on  the  mat,  seemed  particularly 
pleased  with  his  success. 

The  whole  of  this  seemed  merely  a  preliminary, 
designed  to  stir  up  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  masters. 
For  a  long  time  they  sat  quietly  puffing  their  pipes, 
and  probably  longing  for  the  stimulus  of  a  battle-cry 
to  rouse  them  from  their  torpor.  At  length  one  of 
them,  the  master  of  the  Nubian,  slowly  rose  from  the 
mat,  and  challenged  an  antagonist.  Slowly  he  laid 
down  his  pipe,  and  took  and  raised  the  pole  in  his 


hand ;  but  still  he  was  not  more  than  half  roused.  A 
fresh  horse  was  brought  him,  and,  without  taking  off 
his  heavy  cloth  mantle,  he  drowsily  placed  his  left  foot 
in  the  broad  shovel  stirrup,  his  right  on  the  rump  of 
the  horse,  behind  the  saddle,  and  swung  himself  into 
the  seat.  The  first  touch  of  the  saddle  seemed  to  rouse 
him ;  he  took  the  pole  from  the  hand  of  his  attendant, 
gave  his  horse  a  severe  check,  and,  driving  the  heavy 
corners  of  the  stirrups  into  his  sides,  dashed  through 
the  sand  on  a  full  run.  At  the  other  end  of  the  course 
he  stopped,  rested  a  moment  or  two,  then  again  driving 
^is  irons  into  his  horse,  dashed  back  at  full  speed ;  and 
when  it  seemed  as  if  his  next  step  would  carx-y  him 
headlong  among  the  Turks  on  the  mat,  with  one  jerk 
he  threw  his  hoi'se  back  on  his  haunches,  and  brought 
liim  up  from  a  full  run  to  a  dead  stop.  This  seemed  to 
warm  him  a  little ;  his  attendant  came  up  and  took  off 
his  cloak,  under  which  he  had  a  red  silk  jacket  and 
white  trousers,  and  again  he  dashed  through  the  sand 
and  back  as  before.  This  time  he  brought  up  his  horse 
with  furious  vehemence ;  his  turban  became  unrolled, 
he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  tore  it  off  and  threw  it  on 
the  sand,  and,  leaving  his  play,  fiercely  struck  the  spear 
of  his  adversary,  and  the  battle  at  once  commenced. 
The  Turk,  who  had  seemed  too  indolent  to  move,  now 
showed  a  fire  and  energy,  and  an  endurance  of  fatigue, 
that  would  have  been  terrible  in  battle.  Both  horse 
and  rider  scorned  the  blazing  sun  and  burning  sands, 
and  round  and  round  they  ran,  chasing,  turning,  and 
doubling  within  an  incredibly  small  circle,  till  an  ap- 
proving murmur  was  heard  among  the  cx'owd.  The 
trial  was  now  over,  and  the  excited  Turk  again  seated 
himself  upon  the  mat,  and  relapsed  into  a  state  of  calm 
indifference. 

The  exercise  finished  just  in  time  to  enable  me  to 
make  my  toilet  for  dinner.  As  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  case,  I  had  some  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to 
shave,  not  having  performed  that  operation  since  I  left 
Cairo ;  but  as  I  had  already  seen  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  and  had  fallen,  moreover,  into  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  of  shaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  tar- 
bouch  (one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  Egypt,  by  the 
way),  and  could  not  in  any  event  sit  with  my  head  un- 
covered, I  determined  to  stick  to  the  beard  ;  and  dis- 
guising myself  in  a  clean  shirt,  and  giving  directions 
to  my  boatmen  to  be  ready  to  stai't  at  ten  o'clock,  I 
walked  along  the  bank  to  the  tent  of  my  new  friends, 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  notion  in  the  morning  was 
right,  or  whether  I  had  misapprehended  things  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  recep- 
tion now ;  I  think  myself  that  there  was  a  difference, 
which  I  accounted  for  in  my  own  way,  by  ascribing 
to  their  discovery  that  I  was  an  American.  I  have 
observed  that  English  meeting  abi'oad,  though  they 
would  probably  stand  by  each  other  to  the  death  in  a 
quarrel,  are  ridiculously  shy  of  each  other  as  acquain- 
tances, on  account  of  the  gi-eat  difference  of  caste  at 
home.  As  regards  Americans,  the  case  is  different,  and 
to  them  the  English  display  none  of  that  feeling.  After 
I  had  started  on  my  ramble,  Paul  had  planted  my  flag 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and,  among  the  other  advan- 
tages which  that  flag  brought  me,  I  included  my  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  agreeable  acquaintances,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  evenings  I  spent  on  the  Nile.  Indeed, 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  a  burst  of  national  feeling, 
and  be  allowed  to  say,  without  meaning  any  disrespect 
to  any  other  country,  that  I  would  rather  travel  under 
the  name  of  an  American  than  under  any  other  known 
in  Europe.  Every  American  abroad  meets  a  general 
prepossession  in  favour  of  his  country,  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  truth  that  the  impression  made  by  our  coun- 
trymen abroad  generally  sustains  the  'prepossession. 
I  have  met  with  some,  however,  who  desti-oyed  this 
good  effect,  and  made  themselves  disagreeable  and  gave 
offence  by  a  habit  of  intruding  their  country,  and  it.s 
institutions,  and  of  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  with 
a  pertinacity  and  self-complacency  I  never  saw  in  any 
other  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner :  a  man  may  make  a  long 
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digression  before  a  dinner  on  paper,  who  would  scorn 
such  a  thing  before  a  dinner  de  facto.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  four — a  gentleman  and  his  lady,  he  an  honour- 
able, and  heir  to  an  old  and  respectable  title  ;  a  brother 
of  the  lady,  an  ex-captain  in  the  guards,  who  changed 
his  name  and  resigned  his  commission  on  receiving  a 
fortune  from  an  uncle ;  and  another  gentleman,  I  do 
not  know  whether  of  that  family,  but  bearing  one  of 
the  proudest  names  in  England.  "They  were  all  young, 
the  oldest  not  more  than  thirty-five,  and,  not  excepting 
the  lady,  full  of  thirst  for  adventure  and  travel.  I  say 
not  excepting  the  lady  ;  I  should  rather  say  that  the 
lady  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  She  was  young 
and  beautiful,  in  the  most  attractive  style  of  English 
beauty ;  she  was  married,  and  therefore  dead  in  law ; 
and  as  we  may  say  what  we  will  of  the  dead,  I  venture 
to  say  that  she  had  shone  as  a  beauty  and  a  belle  in 
the  proudest  circles  of  England,  and  was  now  enjoying 
more  jjleasure  than  Almack's  or  drawing-rooms  could 
give,  rambling  among  ruins,  and  sleeping  under  a  tent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  They  had  travelled  in  Spain, 
had  just  come  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
talked  of  Bagdad.  I  had  often  met  on  the  continent 
with  Englishmen  who  "  were  out"  as  they  called  it,  for 
a  certain  time,  one  year  or  two  years,  but  this  party 
had  no  fixed  time;  they  "were  out"  for  as  long  as 
suited  their  liumour.  To  them  I  am  indebted  for  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  journey  in  the  East,  for  they 
fii-st  suggested  to  me  the  route  by  Petra  and  Arabia 
Petrffia.  "We  made  a  calculation  by  which  we  hoped, 
in  reference  to  what  each  had  to  do,  to  meet  at  Cairo 
and  make  the  attempt  together.  It  was  a  great  exer- 
tion of  resolution  that  I  did  not  abandon  my  own  plans, 
and  keep  in  company  with  them,  but  they  had  too  much 
time  for  me  ;  a  month  or  two  was  no  object  to  them, 
but  to  me  a  very  great  one. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  including  the  expression  of 
a  determination,  when  they  had  finished  their  travels 
in  the  Old  World,  to  visit  us  in  the  New,  took  place 
while  we  were  dining  under  the  tent  of  the  captain  and 
his  friend.  The  table  stood  in  the  middle  on  canteens, 
about  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  with  a  mattrass  on 
each  side  for  seats.  It  was  rather  awkward  sitting, 
particularly  for  me,  who  was  next  the  lady,  and  in  that 
position  felt  some  of  the  trammels  of  conventional  life  ; 
there  was  no  room  to  put  my  legs  under  the  table,  and, 
not  anticipating  the  precise  state  of  things,  I  had  not 
arranged  straps  and  suspenders,  and  my  feet  seemed  to 
be  bigger  than  ever.  I  doubled  them  under  me ;  they 
got  asleep,  not  the  quiet  and  tranquil  sleep  which  makes 
you  forget  existence,  but  the  slumber  of  a  troubled  con- 
science, pricking  and  burning,  till  human  nature  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  I  kicked  out  the  offending 
members  with  very  little  regard  to  elegance  of  atti- 
tude. The  ice  once  broken,  I  felt  at  my  ease,  and  the 
evening  wore  away  too  soon.  An  embargo  had  been 
laid  upon  my  tongue  so  long,  that  my  ears  fairly 
tingled  with  pleasure  at  hearing  myself  talk.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  glorious  evening ;  a  bright  spot  that  I  love 
to  look  back  upon,  more  than  indemnifying  me  for 
weeks  of  loneliness.  I  sat  with  them  till  a  late  hour  ; 
and  when  I  parted,  I  did  not  feel  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  them,  or  think  it  would  be  the  last, 
expecting  to  meet  them  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the 
Cataracts.  But  I  never  saw  them  again  ;  we  passed 
each  other  on  the  river  during  the  night.  I  received 
several  messages  from  them ;  and  at  Beyroot,  after  I 
had  finished  my  tour  in  Arabia  Petrsea  and  the  Holy 
Land,  I  received  a  letter  from  them,  still  on  the  Nile. 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  think  that  we  are  never 
to  meet  again,  and  hope  that,  when  wearied  with 
rambling  among  the  ruins  of  the  Old  World,  they  will 
execute  their  purpose  of  visiting  America,  and  that  here 
we  may  talk  over  our  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
I  went  back  to  my  boat  to  greater  loneliness  than 
before,  but  there  was  a  fine  wind,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
•we  were  again  under  wa}\  I  sat  on  deck  till  a  late 
hour,  smoked  two  or  three  pipes,  and  retired  to  my  little 
cabin. 
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without  Parallel.- An  awkward  Discovery. 
The  next  day  and  the  next  still  brought  us  favourable 
winds  and  strong,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  down 
one  of  our  tall  latteens,  but  made  great  progress  with 
the  other,  even  against  the  rapid  current  of  the  river. 
The  Nile  was  very  wide,  the  water  turbulent,  and  the 
waves  rolling  with  such  violence  that  Paul  became  sea- 
sick ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  distant  banks,  we 
could  hardly  have  believed  ourselves  on  the  bosom  of  a 
river  1000  miles  from  the  ocean. 

In  the  evening  we  were  approaching  Hadjar  Silsily, 
the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river, 
where  the  mountains  of  Africa  and  Arabia  seem  march- 
ing to  meet  each  other,  and  stopping  merely  to  leave  a 
narrow  passage  for  the  river.  Tradition  says  that  in 
ancient  days  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the  narrow 
strait,  which  checked  the  current ;  and  the  Arab  boat- 
man believes  he  can  still  see,  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  marks  of  the  rings  and  bolts  to  which  tlie 
miraculous  chain  was  fastened. 

We  hauled  up  alongside  of  the  bank  for  part  of  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  with  a  strong  and  favour- 
able wind,  were  approaching  Assouan,  the  last  town 
in  Egypt,'  standing  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  For  some  time 
before  reaching  Assouan,  the  river  becomes  broader 
and  the  mountains  again  retire,  leaving  space  for  the 
islands,  and  a  broad  surface  for  the  body  of  the  river. 
About  three  miles  this  side,  on  the  Arabian  bank,  is 
the  new  palace  of  Ibrahim,  M'here  he  retired  and  shut 
himself  up  during  the  terrible  plague  of  last  year.  On 
the  right,  the  top  of  the  Libyan  mountain  is  crow7ied 
with  the  tomb  of  a  Marabout  Sheik,  and  about  half 
way  down  are  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  picturesque  and 
interesting,  as  telling  that  before  the  Crescent  came 
and  trampled  it  under  foot,  the  Cross,  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  faith,  once  reared  its  sacred  form  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  In  front  is  the  beautiful  Island  of 
Elephantina,  with  a  green  bank  sloping  down  to  the 
river.  On  the  left  are  inigged  mountains;  and  pro- 
jecting in  rude  and  giant  masses  into  the  river  are  the 
rocks  of  dark  grey  granite,  from  which  came  the 
mighty  obelisks  and  monuments  that  adorned  the  an- 
cient temples  of  Egypt.  The  little  town  of  Assouan 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  almost  hid  among 
palm-trees ;  and  back  at  a  distance  on  the  height  are 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city. 

From  the  deck  of  my  boat,  the  approach  to  the  Ca- 
taracts presented  by  far  the  finest  scene  on  the  Nile, 
possessing  a  variety  and  wildness  equally  striking  and 
beautiful,  after  the  monotonous  sceneryalong  the  whole 
ascent  of  the  river.  With  streamers  gallantly  flying,  I 
entered  the  little  harbour,  and  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  amply  repaid  me  for  all  its  vexations,  I 
looked  upon  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  second  cataract  if  time  had  been  no  object 
to  me,  or  if  I  had  had  at  that  time  any  idea  of  writing 
a  book,  as  the  second  cataract  is  the  usual  terminus  for 
travellers  on  the  Nile  ;  and  a  man  who  returns  to  Cairo 
without  having  been  there,  is  not  considered  entitled  to 
talk  much  about  his  voyage  up  the  river. 

I  am,  perhaps,  publishing  my  own  want  of  taste  when 
I  say  that  the  notion  of  going  to  the  great  Oasis  had 
taken  such  a  hold  of  me,  that  it  was  mainly  for  this 
object  that  I  sacrificed  the  voyage  to  the  second  cata- 
ract. With  the  feeling,  therefore,  that  here  was  the 
end  of  my  journey  in  this  direction,  I  jumped  upon  the 
bank  ;  and,  having  been  pent  up  on  board  for  two  days, 
I  put  myself  in  rapid  action,  and,  in  one  of  the  cant 
phrases  of  continental  tourists,  began  to  "  knock  down 
the  lions." 

My  first  move  was  to  the  little  town  of  Assouan  ;  but 
here  I  found  little  to  detain  me.  It  was  better  built 
than  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Nile,  and  has  its  street 
of  bazaars;  the  slave-bazaars  being  by  fttr  the  best 
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supplied  of  any.  In  one  of  the  little  cafterias  opposite 
the  slave-market,  a  Turk  meanly  dressed,  though  with 
arms,  and  a  mouthpiece  to  his  pipe  that  marked  him  as 
a  man  of  rank,  attracted  my  particular  attention.  He 
was  almost  the  last  of  the  Mamelukes,  but  yesterday 
the  lords  of  Fjgy^t ;  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  the 
general  massacre  of  his  race,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
permitted  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their  days  in  the 
pacha's  dominions. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  town  are  in  a  singularly  high, 
bold,  and  commanding  situation,  overlooking  the  river, 
the  Cataracts,  the  island  of  Elephantina,  and  the  Ara- 
bian desert.  More  than  1000  years  ago  this  city  con- 
tained a  large  and  flourishing  population ;  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  former  greatness,  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  died  in 
one  year  of  the  plague.  In  consequence  of  the  terrible 
ravages  of  this  scourge,  the  inhabitants  abandoned  it ; 
but,  still  clinging  to  their  ancient  homes,  commenced 
building  a  new  town,  beginning  at  the  northern  wall  of 
the  old.  The  valley  hei-e  is  very  narrow;  and  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  with  its  front  of  dark  granite  moun- 
tains, advances  to  its  bank. 

The  southern  gate  of  the  modern  town  opens  to  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  immediately  outside  the  walls 
is  a  large  Mahommedan  burying-ground,  by  its  extent 
and  the  number  of  its  tombstones  exciting  the  wonder 
of  the  stranger  how  so  small  a  town  could  pay  such  a 
tribute  to  the  king  of  terrors.  In  many  places  the 
bodies  were  not  more  than  half  buried,  the  loose  sand 
which  had  been  sprinkled  over  them  having  been  blown 
away.  Skulls,  legs,  and  arms,  were  scattered  about 
in  every  direction ;  and  in  one  place  we  saw  a  pile  of 
skulls  and  bones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  collected 
by  some  pious  hand,  to  save  them  from  the  foot  of  the 
passing  traveller.  In  another,  the  rest  of  the  body 
etill  buried,  the  feet  were  sticking  out,  and  the  naked 
skull,  staring  at  us  from  its  sightless  sockets,  seemed 
struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  bondage  of  the  grave, 
and  claiming  the  promise  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  We  buried  again  these  relics  of  mortality,  and 
hoping  it  might  not  be  our  lot  to  lay  our  bones  where 
the  grave  was  so  little  reverenced,  continued  our  way 
to  the  ancient  granite  quarries  of  Syene. 

These  quarries  stand  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  river,  in  the  bosom  of  a  long  range  of  granite 
mountains,  stretching  off  into  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
Time  and  exposure  have  not  touched  the  freshness  of 
the  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  immense  quarry  looks 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  the  Egyptian  left  it. 
You  could  imagine  that  the  workman  had  just  gone 
to  his  noonday  meal ;  and  as  you  look  at  the  mighty 
obelisk  lying  rude  and  unfinished  at  your  feet,  you  feel 
disposed  to  linger  till  the  Egyptian  shall  come  to  I'e- 
sume  his  work,  to  carve  his  mysterious  characters  upon 
it,  and  make  it  a  fit  portal  for  some  mighty  temple. 
But  the  hammer  and  chisel  will  never  be  heard  there 
more.  The  Egj'ptian  workmen  have  passed  away,  and 
these  immense  quarries  are  now  and  for  ever  silent 
and  deserted. 

Aside  from  the  great  interest  of  these  ancient  quar- 
ries, it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  long  before  the  force 
of  gunpowder  and  the  art  of  blasting  rocks  were  known, 
immense  stones  were  separated  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  divided  as  the  artist  wished,  by  the 
slow  process  of  boring  small  holes,  and  splitting  them 
apart  with  wedges. 

I  i-eturned  by  the  old  city,  crossing  its  burying- 
ground,  which,  like  that  of  the  new  town,  told,  in  lan- 
guage that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  before  the 
city  was  destroyed,  it,  too,  had  paid  a  large  tribute  to 
the  grave.  This  burying-ground  has  an  interest  not 
possessed  by  any  other  in  Egypt,  as  it  contains,  scat- 
tered over  its  extended  surface,  many  tombstones  with 
Coptic  inscriptions,  the  only  existing  remains  of  the 
language  of  a  people  who  style  themselves,  and  are 
styled,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  as  I  stood  on  the  height 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  with  a  mo- 


mentary feeling  of  returning  loneliness,  and  gazed  upon 
the  sun  retiring  with  glorious  splendour  towards  my 
far-distant  home.  I  turned  my  eyes  to  my  boat,  and 
beyond  it  at  a  distance  down  the  river,  I  saw  a  boat 
coming  up  under  full  sail,  bearing  what  my  now  prac- 
tised eye  told  me  was  the  English  flag.  I  hurried  down, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  welcome  to  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile  the  two  gentlemen  I  had  first  met  at  Thebes. 

We  spent  the  evening  together,  and  I  abandoned  my 
original  intention  of  taking  my  own  boat  up  the  Cata- 
racts, and  agreed  to  go  up  with  them. 

In  the  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  started 
for  the  Island  of  Philce,  about  eight  miles  from  As- 
souan, and  above  all  the  Cataracts ;  an  island  singu- 
larly beautiful  in  situation,  and  containing  the  ruins 
of  a  magnificent  temple.  The  road  lay  nearly  all  the 
way  along  the  river,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
Cataracts,  or  rather,  if  a  citizen  of  a  new  world  may 
lay  his  innovating  hand  upon  things  consecrated  by 
the  universal  consent  of  ages,  what  we  who  have  heard 
the  roar  of  Niagara,  would  call  simply  the  "  rapids." 
We  set  off"  on  shaggy  donkeys,  without  saddle,  bridle, 
or  halter.  A  short  distance  from  Assouan,  unmarked 
by  any  monument,  amid  arid  sands,  we  crossed  the 
line  which,  since  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  has  existed  as 
the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  We  passed 
through  several  villages,  standing  alone  at  the  foot  of 
the  granite  mountains,  without  green  or  verdure  around 
them,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  irre- 
sistibly suggesting  the  question,  "  How  do  the  miserable 
inhabitants  live  V  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  efi"ect  of  blood  on  physical  cha- 
racter, and  the  strong  and  marked  difference  of  races 
among  people  living  under  the  same  sun,  and  almost 
on  a  common  soil.  In  the  first  village  in  Nubia,  though 
not  half  an  hour  from  Assouan,  there  is  a  difference 
obvious  to  the  most  supei-ficial  observer,  and  here,  on 
the  very  confines  of  Egypt,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mistake  a  border  Nubian  for  an  Arab  of  Assouan. 

Before  arriving  at  Philoe,  the  river  is  filled  with 
rocks  and  islands,  and  the  view  becomes  singularly  bold 
and  striking.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  islands  is  a  sort 
of  ferry,  with  a  very  big  boat  and  a  very  little  boy  to 
manage  it ;  we  got  on  board,  and  were  astonished  to 
see  with  what  courage  and  address  the  little  fellow  con- 
ducted us  among  the  islands  washed  by  the  Cataracts. 
And  it  was  not  a  sti'aight  ahead  navigation  either  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  an  eddy  to  get  to  one 
point,  jump  ashore,  tow  the  boat  to  another,  again  drop 
to  another,  tow  her  again,  and  so  on  ;  and  all  this  time 
the  little  fellow  was  at  the  helm,  at  the  oar,  at  the  rope, 
leading  the  chorus  of  a  Nubian  song,  and  ordering  his 
crew,  which  consisted  of  three  boys  and  one  little  girl. 
In  this  way  we  worked  to  an  island  inhabited  by  a  few 
miserable  Nubians,  and,  crossing  it,  came  to  the  point 
of  the  principal  cataract  (I  continue  to  call  it  cataract 
by  courtesy),  being  a  fall  of  about  two  feet. 

And  these  were  the  great  Cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
whose  roar  in  ancient  days  aff"righted  the  Egyptian 
boatmen,  and  which  history  and  poetry  have  invested 
with  extraordinary  and  ideal  terrors  !  The  traveller 
who  has  come  from  a  country  as  far  distant  as  mine, 
bringing  all  that  freshness  of  feeling  with  which  a 
citizen  of  the  New  World  turns  to  the  storied  wonders 
of  the  Old,  and  has  roamed  over  the  mountains  and 
drunk  of  the  rivers  of  Greece,  will  have  found  himself 
so  often  cheated  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  the  vivid  descriptions  of  poets,  and  his  own 
imagination,  that  he  will  hardly  feel  disappointed  when 
he  stands  by  this  apology  for  a  cataract. 

Here  the  Nubian  boys  had  a  great  feat  to  show, 
namely,  jump  into  the  cataract  and  float  down  to  the 
point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile  are  great  swimmers,  and  the 
Nubians  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all ;  but  this  was  no 
great  feat.  The  great  and  ever-to-be-lamented  Sam 
Patch  would  have  made  the  Nubians  stare,  and  shown 
them,  in  his  own  pithy  phrase,  « that  some  folks  could 
do  things  as  well  as  other  folks;"  and  I  question  if 
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there  is  a  cataract  on  the  Nile  at  which  that  daring 
diver  would  not  have  turned  up  his  nose  in  scorn. 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  we  had  come,  and 
under  the  same  guidance,  augmented,  however,  by  a 
motley  collection  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  joined  us 
as  our  escort.  In  paying  for  the  boat  we  showed  a 
preference  for  our  little  boy,  which  brought  down  upon 
him  all  the  rest,  and  he  had  to  run  to  us  for  protection. 
We  saved  him  for  the  present,  but  left  him  exposed  to 
one  of  the  evDs  attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  money 
all  the  world  over,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it,  which 
difficulty,  in  his  case,  was  so  great  physically,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  stripped  of  more  than  half  before 
we  were  out  of  sight. 

Getting  rid  of  them,  or  as  many  of  them  as  we  could, 
we  again  mounted  our  shaggy  donkeys,  and  rode  to  the 
Island  of  Philoe.  ;  This  island  makes  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  I  ever  saw.  Perhaps  the  general 
monotony  of  the  scenery  on  the  Nile  gives  it  a  peculiar 
beauty ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  called  beautiful  any 
where,  even  among  the  finest  scenes  in  Italy.  It 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind,  but  seemed  to  me  far 
more  lovely  than,  the  Lake  Maggiore,  with  the  beauti- 
ful Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre.  It  is  entirely  unique, 
a  beautiful  lusus  naturce,  a  little  island  about  1000  feet 
long  and  400  broad,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
bay,  which  appears  to  be  cut  off  from  the  river,  and 
forms  a  lake  suri'ounded  by  dark  sandstone  rocks,  car- 
peted with  green  to  the  water's  edge,  and  covered  with 
columns,  propylons,  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  a  majestic 
temple.  A  sunken  wall  encircles  it  on  all  sides,  on 
which,  in  a  few  moments,  we  landed. 

I  have  avoided  description  of  ruins  when  I  could. 
The  fact  is,  I  know  nothing  of  architecture,  and  never 
measured  anj-thing  in  my  life ;  before  I  came  to  Egypt 
I  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  dromos  and 
a  propylon,  and  my  whole  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  was  little  more  than  enough  to  enable  me 
to  distinguish  between  a  mummy  and  a  pyramid.  I 
picked  up  about  enough  on  the  spot  to  answer  my  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  have  too  much  charity  for  my  reader  to 
impose  my  smattering  on  him.  In  fact,  I  have  already 
forgotten  more  than  half  of  the  little  that  I  then 
learned,  and  I  should  show  but  a  poor  return  for  his 
kindness  if  I  were  to  puzzle  him  with  the  use  or  mis- 
use of  technical  phrases.  Still  I  must  do  something  ; 
the  temples  of  Egypt  must  have  a  place  here  ;  for  I 
might  as  well  leave  out  Jerusalem  in  the  story  of  a 
tour  through  the  Holy  Land. 

The  temple  of  Philce  is  a  magnificent  ruin,  435  feet 
in  length,  and  105  in  width.  It  stands  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  island,  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  grand  colonnade,  extend- 
ing 240  feet  along  the  edge  of  the  river  to  the  grand 
propylon.  The  propylon  is  nearly  100  feet  long,  and 
rises  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  in  two  lofty  towers, 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  front  is  deco- 
rated with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics ;  on  each  side  a 
figure  of  Isis,  twenty  feet  high,  with  the  moon  over  her 
head,  and  near  the  front  formerly  stood  two  obelisks 
and  two  sphinxes,  the  pedestals  and  ruins  of  which  still 
remain.  The  body  of  the  temple  contains  eleven  cham- 
bers, covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  the 
figures  tinted  in  the  most  lively  colours,  and  the  ceiling 
painted  azure,  and  studded  with  stars. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  touch  the  beholder 
more  nearly  than  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  temple — 
things  which  carry  him  from  the  works  of  man  to  a 
grander  and  higher  subject,  that  of  man  himself.  On 
the  lofty  towers  in  front  of  the  temple,  among  the 
mysterious  and  unl{no%vn  writings  of  the  Egyptians, 
were  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  telling  that  they 
whose  names  were  there  written  had  come  to  worship 
the  great  goddess  Isis ;  that  men  had  lived  and  looked 
upon  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  mountains  and  the 
rolling  river,  and  worshipped  a  mute  idol.  And  again, 
on  the  front  wall  was  the  sacred  cross,  the  emblem  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  figures  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  were  defaced  and  plastex'ed  over,  showing  that 


another  race  had  been  there  to  worship,  who  scorned 
and  trampled  on  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  And  again 
there  was  an  inscription  of  later  days,  that  in  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  carried  with  it  a  wild  and  fearful  inte- 
rest;  telling  that  the  thunder  of  modern  war  had 
been  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  that 
the  arm  of  the  soldier  which  had  struck  terror  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north,  had  swept  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa.  In  the  grand  propylon,  among  the 
names  of  tourists  and  travellers,  in  a  small  plain  hand, 
is  written — "L'an  6  de  la  r^publique,  le  13  Messidor, 
une  arm^e  Fran9aise,  command^e  par  Buonaparte,  est 
descendue  a  Alexandrie ;  I'armee  ayant  mis,  vingt 
jours  apres,  les  Mamelukes  en  fuite  aux  pyramides, 
Dessaix,  commandant  la  premiere  division,  les  a  pour- 
suivi,  au  de-1^  des  cataractes,  oii  il  est  arrive  ie  13 
Ventose,  de  l'an  7."  Near  this  was  an  inscription  that 
to  me  was  far  more  interesting  than  all  the  rest,  the 

name  of  an  early  friend,  "  C B ,  U.  S.  of 

America,"  written  with  his  own  hand.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  been  here,  although  I  knew  he  had 
been  many  years  from  home,  and  I  had  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  he  had  died  in  Palestine.  A  thousand  re- 
collections crowded  upon  me,  of  joys  departed  never 
to  return,  and  made  me  sad.  I  wrote  my  name  under 
his,  and  left  the  temple. 

I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my  rascally  donkey.  If 
a  man  were  oppressed  and  borne  down  with  mental 
anxiety,  if  he  were  mourning  and  melancholy,  either 
from  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  an  undigested  dinner,  I 
would  engage  to  cure  him.  I  would  put  him  on  a 
donkey  without  saddle  or  halter,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
himself  by  degrees  drawn  from  the  sense  of  his  misery, 
and  worked  up  into  a  towering  passion,  getting  ofi"  and 
belabouring  his  brute  with  his  stick,  and  forgetting 
every  thmg  in  this  world  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  ass, 
and  his  own  folly  in  attempting  to  ride  one,  man  is  a 
more  quiet  animal  than  I  take  him  to  be. 

As  I  intended  going  the  next  day  up  the  Cataracts 
with  my  companions,  and  expected  to  spend  the  day 
on  board  their  boat,  I  had  asked  them  to  dine  with  me 
in  the  evening.  After  giving  the  invitation,  I  held  a 
council  with  Paul,  who  told  me  that  the  thing  was  im- 
possible, and,  with  a  prudence  worthy  of  Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  expressed  his  wonder  that  I  had  not  worked  an 
invitation  out  of  them.  I  told  him,  however,  that  the 
thing  was  settled,  and  dine  with  me  they  must.  My 
house- keeping  had  never  been  very  extravagant,  and 
maccaroni,  rice,  and  fowl,  had  been  my  standing  dishes. 
Paul  was  pertinacious  in  raising  objections,  but  I  told 
him  peremptorily  there  was  no  escape ;  that  he  must 
buy  a  cow  or  a  camel,  if  necessary,  and  left  him  scratch- 
ing his  head  and  pondering  over  the  task  before  him. 

In  the  hurried  business  of  the  day,  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  Paul  and  his  perplexities.  Once  only,  I  x-e- 
member,  with  a  commendable  prudence,  I  tried  to  get 
my  companions  to  expend  some  of  their  force  upon 
dried  dates  and  Nubian  bread,  which  they  as  mahciously 
declined,  that  they  might  do  justice  to  me.  Returning 
now,  at  the  end  of  nine  hours'  hard  work,  crossmg  rivers 
and  rambling  among  ruins,  the  sharp  exercise,  and  the 
grating  of  my  teeth  at  the  stubborn  movements  of  my 
donkey,  gave  me  an  extraordinary  voracity,  and  dinner 
— the  all-important,  never-to-be-forgotten  business  of 
the  day,  the  delight  alike  of  the  ploughman  and  philo- 
sopher  dinner  >vith  its  uncertain  goodness,  began  to 

press  upon  the  most  tender  sensibilities  of  my  nature. 
My  companions  felt  the  vibrations  of  the  same  chord, 
and,  with  an  unnecessary  degree  of  circumstance,  talked 
of  the  effect  of  air  and  exercise  in  sharpening  the  appe- 
tite, and  the  glorious  satisfaction,  after  a  day's  work,  of 
sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner.  I  had  perfect  confidence 
in  Paul's  zeal  and  abiUty,  but  I  began  to  have  some 
misgivings.  I  felt  a  hungry  devil  within  me,  that  roared 
as  if  he  would  never  be  satisfied.  I  looked  at  my  com- 
panions, and  heard  them  talk ;  and  as  I  followed  their 
humour  with  an  hysteric  laugh,  I  thought  the  genius 
of  famine  was  at  my  heels  in  the  shape  of  two  hungry 
Englishmen.    I  trembled  for  Paul,  but  the  first  glimpse 
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t  caught  of  lilm  reassured  me.  He  sat  on  the  deck  of 
the  boat,  with  his  arms  folded,  coolly,  though  with  an 
air  of  conscious  importance,  looking  out  for  us.  Slowly 
and  with  dignity  he  came  to  assist  us  from  our  cursed 
donkeys ;  neither  a  smile  nor  frown  was  on  his  face, 
but  there  reigned  an  expression  that  you  could  not  mis- 
take. Reader,  you  have  seen  the  countenance  of  a  good 
man  lighted  up  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
a  good  action ;  even  so  was  Paul's.  I  could  read  in 
his  face  a  consciousness  of  having  acted  well  his  part. 
One  might  almost  have  dined  on  it.  It  said,  as  plainly 
as  face  could  speak,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  courses 
and  a  dessert,  or,  as  they  say  at  the  two-franc  restau- 
rants in  Paris,  "  Q,uatre  plats,  une  demi  bouteille  de 
vin,  et  pain  k  discretion." 

In  fact,  the  worthy  butler  of  Ilavenswood  could  not 
have  stood  in  the  hall  of  his  master  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  before  thunder  broke  china  and  soured  butter- 
milk, with  more  sober  and  conscious  dignity  than  did 
Paul  stand  on  the  deck  of  my  boat  to  receive  us.  A 
load  was  removed  from  my  heart.  I  knew  that  my 
credit  was  saved,  and  I  led  the  way  with  a  proud  step 
to  my  httle  cabin.  Still  I  asked  no  questions,  and  made 
no  apologies.  I  simply  told  my  companions  we  were 
in  Paul's  hands,  and  he  would  do  with  us  as  seemed  to 
him  good.  Another  board  had  been  added  to  my  table, 
and  my  towel  had  been  washed  and  dried  during  the 
day,  and  now  lay,  clean  and  of  a  rather  reddish  white, 
doing  the  duty  of  a  table-cloth.  I  noticed,  too,  tumblers, 
knives  and  forks,  and  plates,  which  were  strangers  to 
me,  but  I  said  nothing  ;  we  seated  ourselves  and  waited, 
nor  did  we  wait  long ;  soon  we  saw  Paul  coming  towards 
us,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  his  burden,  the  sa- 
voury odour  of  which  preceded  him.  He  entered,  and 
laid  before  us  an  Irish  stew.  Reader,  did  you  ever  eat 
an  Irish  stew  ?  Gracious  Heaven !  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  paragon  of  dishes ;  how  often  in  the  Desert, 
among  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  in  the  Holy  Land,  ram- 
bling along  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  on  the^shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea — how  often  has  that  Irish  stew  risen 
before  me  to  tease  and  tantalise  me,  and  haunt  me  with 
the  memory  of  departed  joys !  The  potato  is  a  vegetable 
that  does  not  grow  in  Egypt.  I  had  not  tasted  one  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  was  almost  startled  out  of  my 
propriety  at  seeing  them ;  but  I  held  my  peace,  and 
was  as  solemn  and  dignified  as  Paul  himself.  Without 
much  ceremony,  we  threw  ourselves  with  one  accord 
upon  the  stew.  I  think  I  only  do  our  party  justice, 
when  I  say  that  few  of  those  famished  gentlemen,  from 
whose  emerald  isle  it  takes  its  name,  could  have  shown 
more  affection  for  the  national  dish.  For  my  own  part, 
as  I  did  not  know  what  was  coming  next,  if  any  thing. 
I  felt  loath  to  part  with  it.  My  companions  were 
knowing  ones,  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  and,  without  any  consultation,  all  appeax-ed  to 
be  approachmg  the  same  end,  to  wit,  the  end  of  the  stew. 
Witli  the  empty  dish  before  him,  demonstrative  to  Paul 
that  so  far  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  that  worthy  purveyor  came  forward  with  an  in- 
crease of  dignity  to  change  our  plates.  I  now  saw  that 
Bomething  more  was  coming.  I  had  suspected  from 
the  beginning  that  Paul  was  in  the  mutton  line,  and 
involuntarily  murmured,  "  This  day  a  sheep  has  died ;" 
and  presently  on  came  another  cut  of  the  murdered 
innocent,  in  cutlets,  accompanied  by  fried  potatoes. 
Then  came  boiled  mutton  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  then 
roast  mutton  and  roast  potatoes,  and  then  came  a  mac- 
caroni  pat^.  I  thought  this  was  going  to  spoil  the  whole ; 
until  this  I  had  considered  the  dinner  as  something 
extraordinary  and  recherche.  But  the  maccaroni,  the 
thing  of  at  least  six  days  in  the  week,  utterly  discon- 
certed me.  I  tried  to  give  Paul  a  winlc  to  keep  it  back, 
but  on  he  came ;  if  he  had  followed  with  a  chicken,  I 
verily  believe  I  should  have  thrown  it  at  his  head.  But 
my  friends  were  unflinching  and  uncompromising.  They 
were  determmed  to  stand  by  Paul  to  the  last ;  and  we 
laid  in  the  maccaroni  patd  with  as  much  vigour  as  if 
we  had  not  already  eaten  a  sheep.  Paul  wound  us  up 
and  packed  us  down  with  pancakes.    I  never  knew  a 


man  that  did  not  like  pancakes,  or  who  could  not  eat 
them  even  at  the  end  of  a  mighty  dinner.  And  now, 
feeling  that  happy  sensation  of  fulness  which  puts  a  man 
above  kings,  princes,  or  pachas,  we  lighted  our  long 
pipes  and  smokgd.  Our  stomachs  wef«  full,  and  our 
hearts  were  open.  Talk  of  mutual  sympathy,  of  con- 
genial spirits,  of  similarity  of  tastes,  and  all  that ;  'tis 
the  dinner  which  unlocks  tho  heart ;  you  feel  yourself 
warming  towards  the  man  that  has  dined  with  you.  It 
was  in  this  happy  spirit  that  we  lay  like  warriors,  rest- 
ing on  our  arms,  and  talked  over  the  particulars  of  our 
battles. 

And  now,  all  dignity  put  aside  and  all  restraint 
removed,  and  thinking  my  friends  might  have  recog- 
nised acquaintances  among  the  things  at  the  table 
which  were  strangers  to  me,  and  thinking,  too,  that  I 
stood  on  a  pinnacle,  and,  come  what  might,  I  could 
not  fall,  I  led  the  way  in  speculating  upon  the  manner 
in  which  Paul  had  served  us.  The  ice  once  broken, 
my  friends  solved  many  of  the  mysteries,  by  claiming 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  as  part  of  their  furniture  and 
stores.  In  fact,  they  were  going  on  most  unscrupu- 
lously, making  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  I  had 
furnished  any  thing  for  my  own  dinner,  and  I  called  in 
Paul.  But  that  functionary  had  no  desire  to  be  ques- 
tioned; he  hemmed,  and  hawed,  and  dodged  about; 
but  I  told  him  to  make  a  clean  heart  of  it,  and  then  it 
came  out,  but  it  was  like  drawing  teeth,  that  he  had 
been  on  a  regular  foraging  expedition  among  their  stores. 
The  potatoes  with  which  he  had  made  such  a  flourish 
were  part  of  a  very  small  stock  furnished  them  by  a 
friend,  as  a  luxury  not  to  be  had  on  the  Nile ;  and, 
instead  of  the  acknowledgments  which  I  expected  to 
receive  on  account  of  my  dinner,  my  friends  congratu- 
lated me  rather  ironically  upon  possessing  such  a  trea- 
sure of  a  steward.  We  sat  together  till  a  late  hour ; 
were  grave,  gay,  laughing,  and  lachrymose,  by  turns ; 
and  when  we  began  to  doze  over  our  pipes,  betook  our- 
selves to  slumber. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ascent  of  the  Cataracts.— A  Nautical  Patriarch.— Political  Im- 
provement.- A  Nubian  Damsel's  Wardrobe.— A  test  of  Friend- 
ship.- East  and  West.— Moonlight  on  the  Nile.— Uses  of  a 
Temple. 
In  the  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  expecting  another 
stirring  day  in  mounting  the  Cataracts.  Carrying  boats 
up  and  down  the  rapids  is  the  great  business  of  the 
Nubians  who  live  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  a 
business  that  requires  great  knowledge  and  address ; 
and  the  rais  who  commands  the  large  squad  of  men 
necessary  to  mount  a  boat,  is  an  important  person  among 
them.  He  was  already  there  with  part  of  his  men, 
the  others  being  stationed  among  the  islands  of  the 
Cataracts,  at  the  places  where  their  services  would  be 
needed.  This  rais  was  one  of  the  most  noble-looking 
men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  more  than  eighty,  a  native 
of  Barbary,  who  had  in  early  Ufe  wandered  with  a  cara- 
van across  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  been  left,  he  knew 
not  why,  on  a  little  island  among  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  As  the  Nubian  does  now,  firmly  seated  on  a  log 
and  paddling  with  his  hands,  he  had  floated  in  every 
eddy,  and  marked  every  stone  that  the  falling  river  lays 
bare  to  the  eye ;  and  now,  with  the  experience  of  years, 
he  stood  among  the  Nubians,  confessedly  one  of  their 
most  skilful  pilots  through  a  difficult  and  sometimes 
dangerous  navigation.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
beard  of  uncommon  length  and  whiteness ;  a  face  dried, 
scarred,  and  wrinkled,  and  dark  as  it  could  be  without 
having  the  blackness  of  a  negro.  His  costume  was  a 
clean  white  turban,  red  jacket,  and  red  sash,  with  white 
trousers,  red  slippers,  and  a  heavy  club  fastened  by  a 
string  around  his  wrist.  I  am  particular  in  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  hardy  old  man,  for  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly struck  with  it.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than 
his  look,  his  walk,  his  every  movement ;  and  the  pic- 
turesque effect  was  admirably  heightened  by  contrast 
witli  his  swarthy  assistants,  most  of  whom  were  dcspe- 
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rately  ragged,  and  many  of  them  as  naked  as  they  were 
born.  The  old  man  came  on  board  with  a  dignity  that 
savoured  more  of  a  youth  passed  amid  the  polish  of  a 
European  court,  than  on  the  sands  of  Barbary,  or  the 
rude  islands  of  the  Nile.  We  recei-^ed  him  as  if  he 
had  been  the  great  pacha  himself,  gave  him  coffee  and 
pipes,  and  left  him  to  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  East, 
perfect  rest,  until  his  services  should  be  required. 

In  the  meantime,  with  a  strong  and  favom-able  wind, 
we  started  from  the  little  harbour  of  Assouan,  while  a 
throng  of  idlers,  gathered  together  on  the  beach,  watched 
our  departure  with  as  much  interest  as  though  it  were 
not  an  event  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Almost  imme- 
diately above  Assouan  the  view  extends  over  a  broad 
surface,  and  the  roclvs  and  islands  begin  to  midtiply. 
The  strong  wind  enabled  us  to  ascend  some  distance 
with  the  sails ;  but  our  progress  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  length,  while  our  sails  were  yet  filled  almost  to 
bursting,  we  came  to  a  dead  stand,  struggled  vainly  for 
a  while  against  the  increasing  current,  and  then  fell 
astern.  The  old  rais,  who  had  sat  quietly  watching 
the  movements  of  the  boat,  now  roused  himself ;  and 
at  his  command,  a  naked  Nubian,  with  a  rope  over  his 
shoulders,  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  for  the 
shore.  At  first  he  swam  boldly  and  vigorously ;  but 
soon  his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  the  weight  of  the 
slackened  rope  effectually  stopped  his  progress ;  when, 
resting  for  a  little  space,  he  dived  like  a  duck,  kicking 
his  heels  inihe  air,  came  up  clear  of  the  rope,  and  soon 
gained  the  bank.  A  dozen  Nubians  now  threw  them- 
selves into  the  water,  caught  the  sinking  rope,  carried 
it  ashore,  and  wound  it  round  a  rock.  Again  the  rais 
spoke,  and  fifty  swarthy  bodies  were  splashing  in  the 
water,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  were  on  the  rocky 
bank,  hauling  upon  the  rope ;  others  joined  them,  but 
where  they  came  from  nobody  could  see  ;  and  by  the 
strength  of  a  hundred  men,  all  pulling  and  shouting 
together,  and  both  sails  full,  we  passed  the  first  .Cataract. 

Above  this  the  passage  became  more  difficult,  and 
the  old  rais  seemed  to  rise  in  spirit  and  energy  with  the 
emergency.  As  we  approached  the  second  Cataract, 
half  a  dozen  ropes  were  thrown  out,  and  the  men  seemed 
to  multiply  as  if  by  magic,  springing  up  among  the 
rocks  like  a  parcel  of  black  river-gods.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  them  were  hauling  on  the  ropes  at  once, 
climbing  over  the  rocks,  descending  into  the  river,  and 
again  mounting,  with  their  naked  bodies  shining  in  the 
sun,  all  talking,  tugging,  ordering,  and  shouting  toge- 
ther ;  and  among  them,  high  above  the  rest,  was  heard 
the  clear  voice  of  the  rais.  His  noble  figure,  too,  was 
seen,  now  scrambling  along  the  base  of  a  rock,  now 
standing  on  its  summit,  his  long  arms  thrown  above 
his  head,  his  white  beard  and  ample  dress  streaming 
in  the  wind,  until  the  inert  mass  had  triumphed  over 
the  rushing  river ;  when  he  again  took  his  seat  upon 
the  deck,  and  in  the  luxury  of  his  pipe  forgot  the  ani- 
mating scene  that  for  a  moment  had  cheated  him  back 
to  youth. 

At  this  season  there  was  in  no  place  a  fall  of  more 
than  two  feet ;  though  the  river,  breaking  among  the 
almost  innumerable  rocks  and  islands,  hurried  along 
with  great  violence  and  rapidity.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  furious  rushing  of  the  waters,  adding  much  to  the 
striking  wildness  of  the  scene,  were  two  figures,  with 
their  clothes  tied  above  their  heads,  sitting  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  apparently,  and  floating  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  They  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  crossing  from 
one  of  the  islands ;  their  bark  a  log,  with  a  bundle  of 
cornstalks  on  each  side ;  too  frail  to  support  their  weight, 
yet  strong  enough  to  keep  them  from  sinking. 

And  now  all  was  over ;  we  liad  passed  the  Cataracts, 
catching  our  dinner  at  intervals  as  we  came  up.  We 
had  wound  round  the  beautiful  Island  of  Philoe,  and 
the  boat  had  hauled  up  alongside  the  bank  to  let  me 
go  ashore.  The  moment  of  parting  and  returning  to 
my  former  loneliness  had  come,  and  I  felt  my  courage 
failing.  I  verily  believe  that  if  my  own  boat  had  been 
above  the  Cataracts,  I  should  have  given  up  my  own 
project  and  accompanied  my  English  friends.     Paul 


was  even  more  reluctant  to  part  than  his  master,  lie 
had  never  travelled  except  with  a  party,  where  the 
other  servants  and  dragomen  were  company  for  liim, 
and  after  these  chance  encounters  he  was  for  a  while 
completely  prostrated.  The  moment  of  parting  came 
and  passed ;  warm  adieus  were  exchanged,  and,  with 
Paul  and  my  own  rais  for  company,  I  set  out  on  foot 
for  Assouan. 

Directly  opposite  the  Island  of  Philoe  is  a  stopping- 
place  for  boats,  where  dates,  the  great  produce  of 
Upper  Egypt,  are  brought  in  large  quantities,  and 
deposited  preparatory  to  being  sent  down  to  Cairo. 
All  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  the  palm-tree 
had  become  more  plentiful,  and  hei*e  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  almost  only  product  of  the  country.  Its 
value  is  inestimable  to  the  Nubians,  as  well  as  to  the 
Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  so  well  is  this  value  known, 
and  so  general  is  the  progress  of  the  country  in  Euro- 
pean improvements,  that  every  tree  pays  an  annual' tax 
to  the  great  reformer. 

The  Nubian  is  interesting  in  his  appearance  and 
character  ;  his  figure  is  tall,  thin,  sinewy,  and  graceful, 
possessing  what  would  be  called  in  civilised  life  an  un- 
common degree  of  gentility ;  his  face  is  rather  dark, 
though  far  removed  from  African  blackness ;  his  fea- 
tures are  long  and  aquiline,  decidedly  resembling  the 
Roman  ;  the  expression  of  his  face  mild,  amiable,  and 
approaching  to  melancholy.  I  remember  to  have 
thought,  when  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Crusaders, 
that  the  metamorphosis  of  Kenneth  into  a  Nubian  was 
strained  and  improbable,  as  I  did  not  then  understand 
the  shades  of  difference  in  the  features  and  complexion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  ;  but  observation  has  shown 
me  that  it  was  my  own  ignorance  that  deceived  me  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  descriptions  of  Eastern  scenes, 
I  have  been  forced  to  admire  the  gi*eat  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  details  possessed  by  the  unequalled  nove- 
list, and  his  truth  and  liveliness  of  description. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  like  all  who  come  under 
the  rod  of  the  pacha,  suffer  the  accumulated  ills  of 
poverty.  Happily,  they  live  in  a  country  where  their 
wants  are  few ;  the  sun  warms  them,  and  the  palm- 
tree  feeds  and  clothes  them.  The  use  of  fire-arms  is 
almost  unknown,  and  their  weapons  are  still  the  spear 
and  shield,  as  in  ages  long  past.  In  the  upper  part  of 
Nubia  the  men  and  women  go  entirely  naked,  except  a 
piece  of  leather  about  six  inches  wide,  cut  in  strings, 
and  tied  about  their  loins  ;  and  even  here,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  at  least  one  half  of  the  Nubians  appear 
in  the  same  costume. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  made  me  introduce  these 
remarks  upon  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Nu- 
bians here,  except  it  be  to  pave  the  way  for  the  inci- 
dents of  my  walk  down  to  Assouan.  Wishing  to  get 
rid  of  my  unpleasant  feelings  at  parting  with  my  com- 
panions, I  began  to  bargain  for  one  of  the  large  heavy 
clubs,  made  of  the  palm-tree,  which  every  Nubian 
carries,  and  bought  what  a  Kentuckian  would  call  a 
screamer,  or  an  Irishman  a  toothpick  ;  a  large  round 
club,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  seldom  left 
my  hand  till  I  lost  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  Then  seeing 
a  Nubian  i-iding  backward  and  forward  on  a  dromedary, 
showing  his  paces  like  a  jockey  at  a  horse-market,  1 
began  to  bargain  for  him.  I  mounted  him  (the  first 
time  I  had  mounted  a  dromedary) ;  and  as  I  expected 
to  have  considerable  use  for  him,  and  liked  his  paces, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  buying  him,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  reflection  that  I  had  no  means  of  getting 
him  down  to  Cairo. 

My  next  essay  was  upon  more  delicate  ground.  I 
began  to  bargain  for  the  costume  of  a  Nubian  lady, 
and  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  though  in  this  case 
not  literally  true,  I  bought  it  off"  her  back.  One  of  my 
friends  in  Italy  had  been  very  pai-ticular  in  making  a 
collection  of  ladies'  costumes,  and,  to  a  man  curious  in 
those  things,  it  struck  me  that  nothing  could  be  more 
curious  than  this.  One  of  the  elements  of  beauty  is 
said  to  be  simplicity  ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  mere  poetical 
fiction,  and  beauty  when  unadorned  is  really  adorned 
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the  moiit,  then  was  the  young  Nubian  girl  whose  di-ess 
I  bought  adorned  in  every  perfection.  In  fact,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  more  simple,  without  going  back  to 
tlie  origin  of  all  dress,  the  simple  fig-leaf.  She  was  not 
more  than  sixteen,  with  a  sweet  mild  face,  and  a  figure 
that  the  finest  lady  might  be  proud  to  exhibit  in  its  na- 
tive beauty  ;  every  limb  charmingly  rounded,  and  every 
muscle  finely  developed.  It  would  have  been  a  burn- 
ing shame  to  put  such  a  figure  into  frock,  petticoat,  and 
the  other  et  ceteras  of  a  lady's  dress.  I  now  look  back 
upon  this,  and  many  other  scenes,  as  strange,  of  wliich 
I  thought  nothing  at  the  time,  Avhen  all  around  was  in 
conformity.  I  remember,  however,  though  I  thought 
nothing  of  seeing  women  all  but  naked,  that  at  first  I 
did  feel  somewhat  delicate  in  attempting  to  buy  the  few 
inches  that  constituted  the  young  girl's  wardrobe.  Paul 
had  no  such  scruples,  and  I  found,  too,  that  as  in  the 
road  to  vice,  "  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 
In  short,  I  bought  it,  and  have  it  with  me ;  and  to  the 
curious  in  such  matters  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  costume  of  a  Nubian  lady  is  far  more  curious 
than  any  thing  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  would  make  a 
decided  sensation  at  a  masquerade  or  fancy  ball. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  when,  from  the  ruined  height  of 
the  old  city  of  Assouan,  I  saw  my  little  boat  with  the 
flag  of  my  country,  and  near  it,  hardly  less  welcome 
to  my  eyes,  the  red-cross  banner  of  England.  The 
sight  of  these  objects,  assisted  by  my  multifarious  bar- 
gainings, relieved  me  from  the  loneliness  I  had  felt  in 
parting  from  my  friends ;  and  I  went  on  board  the 
English  boat,  hoping  to  find  a  party  with  which  I  had 
partially  aiTanged  to  set  out  from  Cairo,  and  which  I 
was  every  day  expecting.  I  was  disappointed,  how- 
ever ;  but  found  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  then  a 
stranger,  the  English  consul  at  Alexandria.  He  had 
been  eighteen  years  in  the  country,  closely  devoted  to 
his  public  and  private  duties,  without  ever  having  been 
in  Upper  Egypt.  On  the  point  of  returning  home,  to 
enjoy  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  people 
the  fruits  of  his  honourable  labours,  he  had  now  for 
the  first  time  ascended  the  Nile.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  who  had  reigned  as  a  belle  and  beauty 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  newly  married 
husband.  Coming  from  home,  their  boat  was  furnished 
and  fitted  up  with  all  kinds  of  luxuries.  Their  tea- 
table,  in  particular,  made  such  a  strong  impression  on 
me,  that  when  I  met  them  again  at  Thebes,  I  happened 
to  find  myself  on  board  their  boat  regularly  about  the 
time  for  the  evening  meal.     I  was  exceedingly  pleased 

with  Mr  T ;  so  much  so,  that  at  Thebes  1  gave  him 

the  strongest  mark  of  it  a  man  could  give — I  bor- 
rowed money  of  him ;  and  I  have  reason  to  remember 
his  kindness  in  relieving  me  from  a  situation  which 
might  have  embarrassed  me. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  sails  were  already  loosed 
and  the  stake  pulled  up,  when  Paul,  from  the  bank, 
cried  out,  "  A  sail !"  and  looking  down  the  river,  I  saw 
a  boat  coming  up,  and  again  the  English  flag.  I  furled 
my  sails,  fastened  the  stake,  and  waited  till  she  came 
up,  and  found  the  party  I  had  expected.  I  went  on 
board,  and  breakfasted  with  them.  They  had  started 
from  Cairo  on  the  same  day  with  me,  but  with  their 
large  boats  could  not  keep  up  with  me  against  the  wind. 
They  had  heard  of  me  along  the  river ;  and,  among 
other  things,  had  heard  of  my  having  shot  a  crocodile. 
Waiting  to  see  them  off  for  the  Island  of  Philoo,  and 
bidding  them  good-bye  until  we  should  meet  at  Thebes, 
I  returned  to  my  boat,  and,  letting  fall  the  sails,  before 
they  were  out  of  sight  was  descending  the  Nile. 

My  face  was  now  turned  towards  home.  Thousands 
of  miles,  it  is  true,  were  between  us  ;  but  I  was  on  the 
bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  which  was  cari'ying  me  to  the 
mightier  ocean,  and  tlie  waves  that  were  rolling  by 
my  side  were  rapidly  hurrying  on,  and  might  one  day 
wash  the  shores  of  my  native  land.  It  was  a  beautiful 
prospect  I  had  before  me  now.  I  could  lie  on  the  deck 
of  my  boat,  and  float  hundreds  of  miles,  shooting  at 
crocodiles;  or  I  could  go  ashore  and  ramble  among 
modern  villages,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and 


all  the  time  I  thought  I  would  be  advancing  on  ray 
journey.  Before  night,  however,  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing dead  ahead,  and  we  were  obliged  to  furl  our  sails 
and  take  to  our  oars.  But  it  was  all  of  no  use ;  our 
boat  was  blown  along  like  a  feather  ;  carried  round, 
backward  and  forward,  across  the  river,  zigzag,  and  at 
last  fairly  driven  up  the  stream.  With  great  difficulty 
we  worked  down  to  Ombos ;  and  here,  under  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple,  part  of  which  had  already  fallen 
into  the  river,  we  hauled  up  to  the  bank,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  half  a  dozen  Arab  boats,  lay  by  till  morning. 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  My  boatmen  always 
liked  to  stop  where  they  saw  other  boats.  I  remember 
it  was  the  same  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Several 
years  since,  when  the  water  was  low,  I  started  from 
Pittsburgh,  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  to  float  down  to 
New  Orleans.  There,  too,  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  along  the  bank  at  night,  or  in  windy  or  foggy 
weather,  and  the  scenes  and  circumstances  were  so 
diff'erent  that  the  contrast  was  most  interesting  and 
impressive.  Here  we  moored  under  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple,  there  we  made  fast  to  the  wild  trees  of 
an  untrodden  forest ;  here  we  joined  half  a  dozen  boats 
with  eight  or  ten  men  in  each,  and  they  all  gathered 
round  a  fire,  sipped  coffee,  smoked,  and  lay  down  quietly 
to  sleep ;  there  we  met  the  dashing  roaring  boys  of  the 
West,  ripe  for  fun,  frolic,  or  fight.  The  race  of  men 
"  half  horse,  half  alligator,  and  t'other  half  steam-boat," 
had  not  yet  passed  away,  and  whenever  two  boats  met, 
these  restless  rovers  must  "  do  something ;"  play  cards, 
pitch  pennies,  fight  cocks,  set  fire  to  a  house,  or  have  a 
row  of  some  description.  Indeed,  it  always  involved  a 
long  train  of  interesting  reflections,  to  compare  tlie  still- 
ness and  quiet  of  a  journey  on  this  oldest  of  rivers  with 
the  moving  castles  and  the  splashing  of  paddle-wheels 
on  the  great  rivers  of  the  New  World. 

At  daylight  I  had  mounted  the  bank,  and  was  grop- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  The  portico  fronting 
the  river  is  a  noble  ruin,  nearly  100  feet  in  length,  with 
three  rows  of  columns,  five  in  each  row,  30  feet  high, 
and  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  principal 
figure  on  the  walls  is  Osiris,  with  a  crocodile  head,  and 
the  sacred  tan  in  his  hand.  The  Ombites  were  distin- 
guished for  their  worship  of  the  crocodile,  and  this 
noble  temple  was  dedicated  to  that  bestial  god :  among 
the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  the  wall  on  which  the 
sacred  animal  was  led  in  religious  procession,  and  the 
tank  in  which  he  was  bathed. 

Towards  neon  we  were  approaching  Hadjar  Silsily, 
or  the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
river,  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  sandstone 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  are  ancient  quarries 
of  great  extent,  with  the  same  appearance  of  freshness 
as  at  Assouan.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of 
these  quarries ;  but  they  seem  to  have  furnished  ma- 
terial enough  for  all  the  cities  on  the  Nile,  as  well 
as  the  temples  and  monuments  that  adorned  them. 
Whole  mountains  have  been  cut  away  ;  and  while  the 
solitary  traveller  walks  among  these  deserted  work- 
shops, and  looks  at  the  smooth  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  fragments  of.  unfinished  work  around  him,  he 
feels  a  respect  for  the  people  who  have  passed  away, 
greater  than  when  standing  among  the  ruins  of  their 
mighty  temples  ;  for  here  he  has  only  the  evidences 
of  their  gigantic  industry,  without  being  reminded  of 
the  gross  and  disgusting  purposes  to  which  that  in- 
dustry was  prostituted.  The  roads  worn  in  the  stone 
by  the  ancient  carriage-wheels  ai'e  still  to  be  seen,  and 
somewhere  among  these  extensive  quarries  travellers 
have  found  an  unfinished  sphinx.  I  remember  one 
place  where  there  was  an  irregular  range  of  unfinished 
doors,  which  might  well  have  been  taken  for  the  work 
of  beginners,  practising  under  the  eyes  of  their  masters. 
Paul  took  a  philosophic  and  familiar  view  of  them,  and 
said,  that  it  seemed  as  if,  while  the  men  were  at  work, 
the  boys  playing  around  had  taken  up  the  tools,  and 
amused  themselves  by  cutting  these  doors. 

On  the  opposite  side,  too,  are  quarries,  and  several 
ranges  of  tombs,  looking  out  on  the  rivei*,  excavated 
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in  the  solid  rock,  with  pillai'S  In  front,  and  images  of 
deities  in  the  recesses  for  the  altars.  I  remember  a 
beautiful  chamber  overhanging  the  river  like  a  balcony. 
It  had  been  part  of  a  temple,  or  perhaps  a  tomb.  We 
thought  of  stopping  there  to  dine,  but  our  boat  had 
gone  ahead,  and  our  want  of  provisions  was  somewhat 
of  an  impediment. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  saw  at  a  distance  the 
minaret  of  Edfou.  There  was  no  wind,  the  men  were 
gently  pulling  at  the  oars,  and  I  took  one  myself,  much 
to  the  uneasiness  of  the  rais,  who  thought  I  was  dis- 
satisfied. Sloth  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
composition  of  the  Orientals,  and  quiet  is  so  material  an 
item  in  their  ideas  of  enjoyment,  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceive why  a  man  should  walk  when  he  can  stand,  why  he 
should  stand  when  he  can  sit,  or,  in  short,  why  he  should 
do  any  thing  when  he  can  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

It  was  dark  before  we  arrived  at  Edfou.  I  mean  it 
was  that  period  of  time  when,  by  nature's  laws,  it  should 
be  dark  ;  that  is,"^  the  day  had  ended,  the  sun  had  set 
with  that  rich  and  burning  lustre  which  attends  his 
departing  glories  nowhere  but  in  Egypt,  and  the  moon 
was  shedding  her  pale  light  over  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
But  it  was  a  moon  that  lighted  up  all  nature  with  a 
paler,  purer,  and  more  lovely  light ;  a  moon  that  would 
have  told  secrets  ;  a  moon — a  moon — in  short,  a  moon 
whose  light  enabled  one  to  walk  over  fields  without 
stumbling,  and  this  was,  at  the  moment,  the  principal 
consideration  with  me, 

Edfou  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and,  taking.  Paul  and  one  of  the  Arabs  with  me,  I  set 
off  to  view  the  temple  by  moonlight.  The  town,  as 
usual,  contained  mud  houses,  many  of  them  in  ruins,  a 
mosque,  a  bath,  bazaars,  the  usual  apology  for  a  palace, 
and  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  ferocious  dogs  ; 
and  at  one  corner  of  this  miserable  place  stands  one  of 
the  magnificent  temples  of  the  Nile.  The  propylon,  its 
lofty  proportions  enlarged  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  was 
the  most  grand  and  imposing  poi-tal  I  saw  in  Egypt. 
From  a  base  of  nearly  100  feet  in  length  and  30  in 
breadth,  it  rises  on  each  side  the  gate  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  gradually 
narrowmg,  till  at  the  top  it  measures  75  feet  in  length 
and  18  in  breadth.  Judge,  then,  what  was  the  temple 
to  which  this  formed  merely  the  entrance ;  and  this 
was  far  from  being  one  of  the  large  temples  of  Egypt. 
It  measured,  however,  440  feet  in  length  and  220  in 
breadth,  about  equal  to  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
St  Paul's  churchyard.  Its  dromos,  pronaos,  columns, 
and  capitals,  all  correspond,  and  enclosing  it  is  a  high 
wall,  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  I  walked 
round  it  twice,  and,  by  means  of  the  wall  erected  to 
exclude  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  the  stranger,  I  looked 
down  upon  the  interior  of  the  temple.  Built  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  highest  uses  to  which  a  building 
could  be  dedicated,  for  the  worship  of  their  gods,  it  is 
now  used  by  the  pacha  as  a  granary  and  storehouse. 
The  portico  and  courtyard,  and  probably  the  interior 
chambers,  were  filled  with  grain.  A  guard  was  sta- 
tioned to  secure  it  against  the  pilfering  Arabs  ;  and  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  guard  himself,  he  was  locked 
in  at  sunset,  and  the  key  left  with  the  governor.  The 
lofty  entrance  was  closed  by  a  wooden  door ;  the  vigi- 
lant guard  was  already  asleep,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
knock  some  time  before  we  could  wake  him. 

It  was  a  novel  and  extraordinary  scene,  our  parley 
with  the  guard  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  We  were 
standing  under  the  great  propylon,  mere  insects  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  towers;  behind  us  at  a  little  distance  sat 
a  group  of  the  miserable  villagers,  and  leaning  against 
a  column  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  was  the  indistinct 
figure  of  the  guard,  motionless,  and  answering  in  a  low 
deep  tone,  like  an  ancient  priest  delivering  the  answers 
of  the  oracles.  By  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon  every 
thing  seemed  magnified;  the  majestic  proportions  of 
the  temple  appeared  moi'e  majestic,  and  the  miserable 
huts  around  it  still  more  miserable,  and  the  past  glory 
and  the  present  ruin  of  this  once  most  favoured  land 
rushed  upon  me  with  a  force  I  had  not  felt  even  at  the 


foot  of  the  pyramids.  If  the  temple  of  that  little  un- 
known city  now  stood  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilleries,  France,  England,  all  Europe,  would  gaze 
upon  it  with  wonder  and  admii'ation ;  and  when  thou- 
sands of  years  shall  have  rolled  away,  and  they,  too, 
shall  have  fallen,  there  will  be  no  monument  in  those 
proudest  of  modern  cities  like  this  in  the  little  town  of 
Edfou,  to  raise  its  majestic  head  and  tell  the  passing 
traveller  the  story  of  their  former  greatness. 

Some  of  the  Arabs  proposed  to  conduct  me  to  the 
interior  through  a  passage  opening  from  the  ruined  huta 
on  the  top ;  but  after  searching  a  while,  the  miserable 
village  could  not  produce  a  candle,  torch,  or  taper  to  light 
the  way.  But  I  did  not  care  much  about  it.  I  did  not 
care  to  disturb  the  strong  impressions  and  general  eff"ect 
of  that  moonlight  scene ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  I  subject  myself  to  the  imputation  of  having 
been  but  a  superficial  observer,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  lively  recollection  of  that  night  for  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  every  particular  stone  in  the  whole  temple. 

I  returned  to  my  boat,  and  to  the  sux'prise  of  my  rais 
ordered  him  to  pull  up  stake  and  drop  down  the  river. 
I  intended  to  drop  down  about  two  hours  to  Elythias, 
or,  in  Arabic,  Elkob.  No  one  on  board  knew  where  it 
was,  and,  tempted  by  the  mildness  and  beauty  of  the 
night,  I  staid  on  deck  till  a  late  hour.  Several  times 
we  saw  fires  on  the  banks,  where  Arab  boatmen  were 
passing  the  night,  and  hailed  them,  but  no  one  knew 
the  place ;  and  though  seeking  and  inquiring  of  those 
who  had  spent  all  their  lives  on  the  baiolcs  of  the  river, 
we  passed,  without  knowing  it,  a  city  which  once  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
traces  of  a  road  to  the  emerald  mines  and  the  fallen 
city  of  Berenice  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  ruins  of 
whose  temples,  with  the  beautiful  paintings  in  its  tombs, 
excite  the  admiration  of  evei'y  traveller. 

We  continued  descending  with  the  current  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  I  betook  myself  to  my  old  sport  of 
shooting  at  crocodiles  and  pelicans.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  arrived  at  Esneh,  the  ancient  Latopolis,  so 
called  from  the  worship  of  a  fish,  now  containing  1500 
or  2000  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  the  miserable  subjects 
of  the  pacha  may  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
degraded  state  to  the  greatness  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them.  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  almost  buried 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand  from  the  desert  and  the 
ruins  of  Arab  huts,  is  another  magnificent  temple.  The 
street  is  upon  a  level  with  the  roof,  and  a  hole  has  been 
dug  between  two  columns  so  as  to  give  entrance  to  the 
interior.  The  traveller  has  by  this  time  lost  the  wonder 
and  indignation  at  the  barbarity  of  converting  the  won- 
dferful  remains  of  Egyptian  skill  and  labour  to  the 
meanest  uses ;  and,  descending  between  the  excavated 
columns,  finds  himself,  without  any  feeling  of  surprise, 
in  a  large  cleared  space,  filled  with  grain,  earthen  jars, 
and  Arabs.  The  gigantic  columns,  with  their  lotus- 
leaved  capitals,  are  familiar  things ;  but  among  the 
devices  on  the  ceiling,  his  wandering  eye  is  fixed  by 
certain  mysterious  characters,  which  have  been  called 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  from  which  speculators  in 
science  have  calculated  that  the  temple  was  built  more 
than  6000  years  ago,  before  the  time  assigned  by  the 
Mosaic  account  as  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

But  this  httle  town  contains  objects  of  more  interest 
than  the  ruin  of  a  heathen  temple ;  for  here,  among 
the  bigoted  followers  of  Mahommed,  dwell  fifty  or  sixty 
Christian  famihes,  being  the  last  in  Egypt,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  very  outposts  of  the  Christian  world.  They 
exhibited,  however,  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  reU- 
gion  they  profess.  The  priest  was  a  swarthy,  scowling 
Arab,  and,  as  Paul  said,  looked  more  like  a  robber  than 
a  pastor.  He  followed  us  for  bucksheesh,  and  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  we  went  to  the  house  of  the  bishop. 
This  bishop,  as  he  is  styled  by  courtesy,  is  a  miserable- 
looking  old  man ;  he  told  us  he  had  charge  of  the  two 
churches  at  Esneh,  and  of  all  the  Christians  in  the 
world  beyond  it  to  the  south.  His  flock  consists  of 
about  200,  poor  wanderers  from  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  knowing  it  only  as  teaching  them  to 
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make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  call  upon  the  Son, 
and  Virgin,  and  a  long  calendar  of  saints.  Outside  the 
door  of  the  church  was  a  school ;  a  parcel  of  dirty  boys 
sitting  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  some  palm- 
trees,  with  a  more  dirty  blind  man  for  their  master,  who 
seemed  to  be  at  the  work  of  teaching  because  he  was  not 
fit  for  any  thing  else.  I  turned  away  with  a  feehng  of 
melancholy,  and  almost  blushed  in  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  Mussulmans,  to  recognise  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  objects  around  me  as  my  Christian  brethren. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Thebes,  its  Temples  and  great  Ruins.— The  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  now 
of  Paris.— An  Avenue  of  Sphinxes.— Camac— The  Mummy 
Pits.— The  Tombs  of  the  Kings.— The  Memnonium. 
It  was  nearly  noon,  when,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  we 
dropped  into  the  harbour  of  Thebes.  The  sun  was 
beating  upon  it  with  meridian  splendour ;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  seeking  shelter  in  their  miserable  huts  from 
its  scorching  rays ;  and  when  we  made  fast  near  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  port,  to  which,  more  than  thirty 
centuries  ago,  the  Egyptian  boatman  tied  his  boat,  a 
small  group  of  Arabs,  smoking  under  the  shade  of  some 
palm-trees  on  a  point  above,  and  two  or  three  stragglers 
who  came  down  to  the  bank  to  gaze  at  us,  were  the 
only  living  beings  we  beheld  in  a  city  which  had  num- 
bered its  millions.  When  Greece  was  just  emerging 
from  the  shades  of  barbarism,  and  before  the  name  of 
Rome  was  known,  Egypt  was  far  advanced  in  science 
and  the  arts,  and  Thebes  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the 
world.  But  the  Assyrian  came  and  overthrew  for  ever 
the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Persian  war-cry  rang 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  Thebes,  Cambyses  laid 
his  destroying  hands  upon  the  temples  of  its  gods,  and 
a  greater  than  Babylon  the  Great  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
The  ancient  city  was  twenty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  it,  and  its  extremities  rested  upon  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  whole  of 
this  great  extent  is  more  or  less  strewed  with  ruins, 
broken  columns,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes,  colossal 
figures,  obelisks,  pyramidal  gateways,  porticoes,  blocks 
of  polished  granite,  and  stones  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, while  above  them,  "in  all  the  nakedness  of 
desolation,"  the  colossal  skeletons  of  giant  temples  are 
standing  "in  the  unwatered  sands,  in  solitude  and 
silence.  They  are  neither  grey  nor  blackened ;  there 
is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  to 
robe  them  and  conceal  their  deformities.  Lilie  the 
bones  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten  under  the  sun  of 
the  desert."  The  sand  of  Africa  has  been  their  most 
fearful  enemy ;  blown  upon  them  for  more  than  3000 
years,  it  has  buried  the  largest  monuments,  and,  in  some 
instances,  almost  entire  temples. 

At  this  day  the  temples  of  Thebes  are  known  almost 
every  where,  by  the  glowing  reports  of  travellers.  Ai'- 
tists  have  taken  drawings  of  all  their  minute  details,  and 
I  shall  refer  to  them  very  briefly.  On  the  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile  are  the  great  temples  of  Luxor  and  Caraac. 
The  temple  of  Luxor  stands  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
built  there,  as  is  supposed,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Egyptian  boatmen.  Before  the  magnificent  gateway 
of  this  temple,  until  within  a  few  years,  stood  two  lofty 
obelisks,  each  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  more  than 
eighty  feet  high,  covered  ^vith  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics fresh  as  if  but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor.  One  of  them  has  been  lately  taken  down  by  the 
French,  and  at  this  moment  rears  its  daring  summit 
to  the  skies  in  the  centre  of  admiring  Paris ;  the  other 
is  yet  standing  on  the  spot  where  it  was  first  erected. 

Between  these  and  the  grand  propylon  are  two  colossal 
statues  with  mitred  head-dresses,  also  single  blocks  of 
granite,  buried  to  the  chest  by  sand,  but  still  rising  more 
than  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  grand  propylon 
is  a  magnificent  gateway,  more  than  200  feet  in  length 
at  its  present  base,  and  more  than  CO  feet  above  the 
sand.  The  whole  front  is  covered  with  sculpture — the 
battle  scenes  of  an  Egyptian  warrior,  designed  and  exe- 


cuted with  extraordinary  force  and  spirit.  In  one  com- 
partment the  hero  is  represented  advancing  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  and  breaking  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ; 
then  standing,  a  colossal  figure,  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
fiery  horses,  with  feathers  waving  overhead,  the  reins 
tied  round  his  body,  his  bow  bent,  the  arrow  drawn  to 
its  head,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  lying  under  the 
wheels  of  his  car  and  the  hoofs  of  his  horses.  In  an- 
other place  several  cars  are  seen  in  full  speed  for  the 
walls  of  a  town,  fugitives  passing  a  river,  horses,  cha- 
riots, and  men,  struggling  to  reach  the  opposite  bank, 
whUe  the  hero,  hurried  impetuously  beyond  the  rank 
of  his  own  followers,  is  standing  alone  among  the  slain 
and  wounded  who  have  fallen  under  his  formidable  arm. 
At  the  farthest  extremity  he  is  sitting  on  a  throne  as  a 
conqueror,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  row  of  the 
principal  captives  before  him,  each  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck ;  one  with  outstretched  hands  imploring  pity, 
and  another  on  his  knees  to  receive  the  blow  of  the 
executioner,  while  above  is  the  vanquished  monarch, 
with  his  hands  tied  to  a  car,  about  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror. 

Passing  this  magnificent  entrance,  the  visitor  enters 
the  dromos,  or  large  open  court,  surrounded  by  a  ruined 
portico  formed  by  a  double  row  of  columns  covered 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  working  his  way 
over  heaps  of  rubbish  and  Arab  huts,  among  stately 
columns  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  capitals  resem- 
bling the  budding  lotus,  some  broken,  some  prostrate, 
some  half  buried,  and  some  lofty  and  towering  as  when 
they  were  erected,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  reaches 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 

But  great  and  magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
it  served  but  as  a  portal  to  the  greater  Carnac.  Stand- 
ing nearly  two  miles  from  Luxor,  the  whole  road  to  it 
was  lined  with  rows  of  sphinxes,  each  of  a  sohd  block 
of  granite.  At  this  end  they  are  broken,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  buried  under  the  sand  and  heaps  of  rubbish. 
But  approaching  Carnac,  they  stand  entire,  still  and 
solemn  as  when  the  ancient  Egyptian  passed  between 
them  to  worship  in  the  great  temple  of  Ammon.  Four 
grand  propylons  terminate  this  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and, 
passing  through  the  last,  the  scene  which  presents  itself 
defies  description.  Belzoni  remarks  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  generally,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  city  of 
giants ;  and  no  man  can  look  upon  the  ruins  of  Cai'nac 
without  feeling  humbled  by  the  greatness  of  a  people 
who  have  passed  away  for  ever.  The  western  entrance, 
facing  the  temple  of  Northern  Dair  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  also  approached  between  two  rows  of 
sphinxes,  is  a  magnificent  propylon  400  feet  long  and 
40  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  language  of  Dr  Richard- 
son, "  looking  forward  from  the  centre  of  this  gateway, 
the  vast  scene  of  havoc  and  destruction  presents  itself 
in  all  the  extent  of  this  immense  temple,  with  its  co- 
lumns, and>  walls,  and  immense  propylons,  all  prostrate 
in  one  heap  of  I'uins,  looking  as  if  the  thunders  of  heaven 
had  smitten  it  at  the  command  of  an  insulted  God." 

The  field  of  ruins  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter ;  the 
temple  itself  1200  feet  long  and  420  broad.  It  has 
twelve  principal  entrances,  each  of  which  is  approached 
thi'ough  rows  of  sphinxes,  as  across  the  plain  from  Luxor, 
and  each  is  composed  of  propylons,  gateways,  and  other 
buildings,  in  themselves  larger  than  most  other  temples ; 
the  sides  of  some  of  them  are  equal  to  the  bases  of  most 
of  the  pyramids,  and  on  each  side  of  many  are  colossal 
statues,  some  sitting,  others  erect,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height.  In  front  of  the  body  of  the  temple  is  a 
large  court,  with  an  immense  colonnade  on  each  side, 
of  thirty  columns  in  length,  and  through  the  middle  two 
rows  of  columns  fifty  feet  in  height ;  then  an  immense 
portico,  thereof  supported  by  134  columns, from  twenty- 
six  feet  to  thirty-four  feet  in  circumference.  Next  were 
four. beautiful  obelisks  more  than  seventy  feet  high, 
three  of  which  are  still  standing ;  and  then  the  sanctuary, 
consisting  of  an  apartment  twenty  feet  square,  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  large  blocks  of  highly-pohshed  granite,  the 
ceiUng  studded  with  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the 
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wails  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  repre- 
senting offerings  to  Osiris,  illustrating  the  mysterious 
uses  of  this  sacred  chamber,  and  showing  the  degrading 
character  of  the  Egyptian  woi"ship.  Beyond  this  is 
another  colonnade,  and  again  poi-ticoes  and  walls  to 
another  propylon,  at  a  distance  of  2000  feet  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  temple. 

But  these  are  not  half  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  besides  others  prostrate 
and  nearly  buried  under  the  sands,  but  the  ti'aces  of 
which  are  still  visiblo,  the  temples  of  Gornou,  Northern 
Dair,  Dair-el-Medinet,  the  Memnonium,  and  Medinet 
Abou,  with  their  columns,  and  sculpture,  and  colossal 
figures,  still  raise  their  giant  skeletons  above  the  sands. 
Volumes  have  been  written  upon  them,  and  volumes 
may  yet  be  written,  and  he  that  reads  all  will  still  have 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  I  will 
only  add,  that  all  these  temples  were  connected  by  long 
avenues  of  sphinxes,  statues,  propylons,  and  colossal 
figures,  and  the  reader's  imagination  will  work  out  the 
imposing  scene  that  was  presented  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  now  desolate  city,  when  with  all  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  pagan  idolatry,  the  priests,  bearing  the 
Eacred  image  of  their  god,  and  followed  by  thousands  of 
the  citizens,  made  their  annual  procession  from  temple 
to  temple,  and,  "  with  harps,  and  cymbals,  and  songs  of 
rejoicing,"  brought  back  their  idol,  and  replaced  him  in 
his  shrine  in  the  grand  temple  at  Carnac. 

The  rambler  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  will  often 
ask  himself,  "  Where  are  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and 
princes,  and  people,  who  worshipped  in  these  mighty 
temples  ?"  With  the  devout  though  degraded  spirit  of 
religion  that  possessed  the  Egyptians,  they  seem  to  have 
paid  but  little  regard  to  their  earthly  habitations  ;  their 
temples  and  their  tombs  were  the  principal  objects  that 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  this  extraordinary  people. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  them  that  they  regarded  the 
habitations  of  the  living  merely  as  temporary  resting- 
places,  while  the  tombs  were  regarded  as  permanent  and 
eternal  mansions ;  and  while  not  a  vestige  of  a  habitation 
is  to  be  seen,  the  tombs  remain  monuments  of  splendour 
and  magnificence,  perhaps  even  more  wonderful  than 
the  ruins  of  their  temples.  Clinging  to  the  cherished 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  the  immortal  part,  on 
leaving  its  earthly  tenement,  was  supposed  to  become 
a  wandering,  migratory  spirit,  giving  life  and  vitality 
to  some  bird  of  the  air,  some  beast  of  the  field,  or  some 
fish  of  the  sea,  waiting  for  a  regeneration  in  the  natural 
body.  And  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  this  faith  to 
inculcate  a  pious  regard  for  the  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  dead.  The  whole  mountain-side  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  is  one  vast  necropolis.  The 
open  doors  of  tombs  are  seen  in  long  i-anges,  and  at 
different  elevations,  and  on  the  plain  large  pits  have 
been  opened,  in  which  have  been  found  lOOO  mummies 
at  a  time.  For  many  years,  and  until  a  late  order  of 
the  pacha  preventing  it,  the  Arabs  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  rifling  the  tombs  to  sell  the  mummies  to  travel- 
lers. Thousands  have  been  torn  from  the  places  where 
pious  hands  had  laid  them,  and  the  bones  meet  the  tra- 
veller at  every  step.  The  Arabs  use  the  mummy-cases 
for  firewood,  the  bituminous  matters  used  in  the  em- 
balmment being  well  adapted  to  ignition  ;  and  the  epicu- 
rean traveller  may  cook  his  breakfast  with  the  coffin  of 
a  king.  Notwithstanding  the  depredations  that  have 
been  committed,  the  mummies  that  have  been  taken 
away  and  scattered  all  over  the  world,  those  that  have 
been  burnt,  and  others  that  now  remain  in  fragments 
around  the  tombs,  the  numbers  yet  undisturbed  are  no 
doubt  infinitely  greater ;  for  the  practice  of  embalming 
is  known  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  periods  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  Egypt ;  and  by  a  rough  com- 
putation, founded  upon  the  age,  the  population  of  the 
city,  and  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  of 
mummied  bodies  in  the  vast  necropolis  of  Thebes. 

Leaving  these  resting-places  of  the  dead,  I  turn  for 
one  moment  to  those  of  more  than  royal  magnificence, 
called  the  tombs  of  the  kinffs.     The  world  can  show 


nothing  like  them  ;  and  he  who  has  not  seen  them  can 
hardly  beUeve  in  their  existence.  They  lie  in  the  valley 
of  Biban-el-Melook,  a  dark  and  gloomy  opening  in  the 
sandstone  mountains,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
from  Gornou.  The  road  to  them  is  over  a  dreary  waste 
of  sands,  and  their  doors  open  from  the  most  desolate 
spot  that  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

Diodorus  Siculussays  that  forty-seven  of  these  tombs 
were  entered  on  the  sacred  registers  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  only  seventeen  of  which  remained  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  about  sixty  years  b.  c.  In  our 
own  days,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, the  indefatigable  Belzoni,  have  brought  to  light 
one  that  was  probably  entirely  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Grecian  traveller.  The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow 
door  ;  a  simple  excavation  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
without  device  or  ornament.  The  entrance-hall,  which 
is  extremely  beautiful,  is  twenty-seven  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  bi'oad,  having  at  the  end  a  large  door  open- 
ing into  another  chambex-,  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty- 
five,  the  walls  covered  with  figures  drawn  in  outline, 
but  perfect  as  if  recently  done.  Descending  a  large 
staircase,  and  passing  through  a  beautiful  corridor, 
Belzoni  came  to  another  staii-case,  at  the  foot  of  which 
he  entered  another  apartment,  twenty-four  feet  by 
thirteen,  and  so  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings that  he  called  it  the  Hall  of  Beauty.  The  sides  of 
all  the  chambers  and  corridors  are  covered  with  sculp- 
ture and  paintings ;  the  colours  appearing  fresher  as  the 
visitor  advances  towards  the  interior  of  the  tomb  ;  and 
the  walls  of  this  chamber  are  covered  with  the  figures 
of  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses,  seeming  to  hover  round 
and  guard  .the  remauis  of  the  honoured  dead. 

Farther  on  is  a  large  hall,  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
twenty-seven  broad,  supported  by  two  rows  of  square 
pillars,  which  Belzoni  called  the  Hall  of  Pillars ;  and 
beyond  this  is  the  entry  to  a  large  saloon  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  thirty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty-seven  in 
breadth.  Opening  from  this  were  several  other  cham- 
bers of  different  dimensions,  one  of  them  unfinished, 
and  one  forty-three  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  six 
inches  wide,  in  which  he  found  the  mummy  of  a  bull ; 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  saloon  was  a  sarcophagus 
of  the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  only  two  inches  thick, 
minutely  sculptured  within  and  without  with  several 
hundred  figures,  and  perfectly  transparent  when  a  light 
was  placed  within  it. 

All  over  the  corridors  and  chambers  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings  in  intaglio  and 
relief,  representing  gods,  goddesses,  and  the  hero  of  the 
tomb  in  the  most  prominent  events  of  his  life,  priests, 
religious  processions  and  sacrifices,  boats  and  agricul- 
tural scenes,  and  the  most  familiar  pictures  of  every- 
day life,  in  colours  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  painted  not 
more  than  a  month  ago  ;  and  the  large  saloon,  lighted 
up  with  the  blaze  of  our  torches,  seemed  more  fitting 
for  a  banqueting-hall,  for  song  and  dance,  than  a  burial- 
place  of  the  dead.  All  travellers  concur  in  pronounc- 
ing the  sudden  transition  from  the  dreary  desert  without 
to  these  magnificent  tombs  as  operating  like  a  scene  of 
enchantment;  and  we  may  imagine  what  must  have 
been  the  sensations  of  Belzoni,  when,  wandering  with 
the  excitement  of  a  first  discoverer  through  these  beau- 
tiful corridors  and  chambers,  he  found  himself  in  the 
great  saloon  leaning  over  the  alabaster  sarcophagus. 
An  old  Arab  who  accompanied  us  remembered  Belzoni, 
and  pointed  out  a  chamber  where  the  fortunate  ex- 
plorer entertained  a  party  of  European  travellers  who 
happened  to  arrive  there  at  that  time,  making  the  tomb 
of  Pharaoh*  ring  with  shouts  and  songs  of  merriment. 

At  different  times  1  wandered  among  all  these  tombs. 
All  were  of  the  same  general  character;  all  possessed 
the  same  beauty  and  magnificence  of  design  and  finish, 
and  in  all,  at  the  extreme  end,  was  a  large  saloon, 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  paintings  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  containing  a  single  sarcophagus.  "  The 
kings *of  the  nations  did  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his 
own  house,  but  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an 
*  Suprosed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 
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abominable  branch."  Every  sarcophagus  is  broken, 
•and  the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  are  scattered.  In 
one  I  picked  up  a  skull.  I  mused  over  it  a  moment, 
and  handed  it  to  Paul,  who  moralised  at  large.  "  That 
man,"  said  he,  "  once  talked,  and  laughed,  and  sang, 
and  danced,  and  ate  maccaroni."  Among  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  was  represented  a  heap  of  hands  severed 
from  the  arms,  showing  that  the  hero  of  the  tomb  had 
played  the  tyrant  in  his  brief  hour  on  earth.  I  dashed 
the  skull  against  a  stone,  broke  it  in  fragments,  and 
pocketed  a  piece  as  a  memorial  of  a  king.  Paul  cut  off 
one  of  the  ears,  and  we  left  the  tomb. 

Travellei's  and  commentators  concur  in  supposing 
that  these  magnificent  excavations  must  have  been  in- 
tended for  other  uses  than  the  burial,  each  of  a  single 
king.  Perhaps,  it  is  said,  like  the  chambers  of  imagery 
seen  by  the  Jewish  prophet,  they  were  the  scene  of 
idolatrous  rites  performed  "  in  the  dark ;"  and  as  the 
Israelites  are  known  to  have  been  mere  copyists  of  the 
Egyptians,  these  tombs  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the 
words  of  Ezekiel :  "  Then  said  he  to  me.  Son  of  man, 
dig  now  in  the  wall ;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall, 
behold  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Go  in  and  see 
the  abominable  things  that  they  do  there.  So  I  went 
in,  and  saw,  and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  thing 
and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about." — 
Ezek.  viii.  8-10. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness  which  tower 
above  the  plain  of  Thebes,  the  inhabitants  who  now 
hover  ai-ound  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  are  perhaps 
the  most  miserable  in  Egypt.  On  one  side  of  the  river 
they  build  their  mud  huts  around  the  ruins  of  the  temples, 
and  on  the  other  their  best  habitations  are  in  the  tombs ; 
wherever  a  small  space  has  been  cleared  out,  the  inhabi- 
tants crawl  in,  with  their  dogs,  goats,  sheep,  women,  and 
children  ;  and  the  Arab  is  passuig  rich  who  has  for  his 
eleeping-place  the  sarcophagus  of  an  ancient  Egyptian. 
I  have  several  times  spoken  of  my  intended  journey 
to  the  great  Oasis.  Somethmg  was  yet  wanting  in  my 
voyage  on  the  Nile.  It  was  calm,  tame,  and  wanting 
in  that  high  excitement  which  I  had  expected  from 
travelling  in  a  barbarous  country.  A  woman  and  child 
might  go  safely  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts  ;  and  my 
blood  began  to  run  sluggishly  in  my  veins.  Besides,  I 
liad  a  great  curiosity  to  see  an  oasis ;  a  small  spot  of 
green  fertile  land  in  the  great  desert,  I'ising  in  solitary 
beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  after  days  of 
journeying  through  arid  wastes,  and  divided  by  vast 
sandy  ramparts  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  very 
name  of  the  great  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert  carried 
with  it  a  wild  and  almost  fearful  interest,  too  powerful 
for  me  to  resist.  It  was  beyond  the  beaten  track ;  and 
the  sheik  with  whom  I  made  my  arrangements  insisted 
on  my  taking  a  guard,  telling  me  that  he  understood 
the  character  of  his  race,  and  an  Arab  in  the  desert 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  rob  an  unprotected 
traveller.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  more  fear  of  being 
followed  by  a  party  of  the  very  unprepossessing  fellows 
who  were  stealthily  digging  among  the  tombs,  and  all 
of  whom  knew  of  the  preparations  for  our  journey,  than 
from  any  we  might  encounter  in  the  desert.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  was  rather  amused  when  I 
reviewed  my  body-guard,  and,  with  the  gravest  air  in 
the  world,  knocked  out  the  primings  from  their  guns, 
and  primed  them  anew  with  the  best  of  English  powder. 
When  I  got  thx-ough,  I  was  on  the  point  of  discharging 
them  altogether ;  but  it  would  have  broken  the  poor 
fellows'  hearts  to  disappouit  them  of  their  three  piastres 
(about  fifteen  cents)  per  diem,  dearly  earned  by  a  walk 
all  day  in  the  desert,  and  a  chance  of  being  shot  at. 

In  the  afternoon  before  the  day  fixed  for  my  depar- 
ture, I  rode  by  the  celebrated  Memnons,  the  Damy  and 
Shamy  of  the  Arabs.  Perhaps  it  was  because  it  was 
the  last  time,  but  I  had  never  before  looked  upon  them 
with  so  much  interest.  Among  the  mightier  monuments 
of  Thebes,  her  temples  and  her  tombs,  I  had  passed 
these  ancient  statues  with  a  comparatively  careless  eye, 
scarcely  even  bestowuig  a  thought  upon  the  vocal  Mem- 
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non.  Now  I  was  in  a  different  mood,  and  looked  upon 
its  still  towering  form  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  in- 
terest. I  stood  before  it  and  gazed  up  at  its  worn  face, 
its  scars  and  bruises,  and  my  heart  warmed  to  it.  It 
told  of  exposure,  for  unknown  ages,  to  the  rude  assaults 
of  the  elements  and  the  ruder  assaults  of  man.  I 
climbed  upon  the  pedestal,  upon  the  still  hardy  legs  of  the 
Memnon.  I  pored  over  a  thousand  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  A  thousand  names  of  strangers  from  distant 
lands,  who  had  come  like  me  to  do  homage  to  the  mighty 
monuments  of  Thebes  ;  Greeks  and  Romans  who  had 
been  in  their  graves  more  than  2000  years,  and  who  had 
written  with  their  own  hands  that  they  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  vocal  Memnon.  But,  alas  !  the  voice  has 
departed  from  Memnon ;  the  soul  has  fled,  and  it  stands 
a  gigantic  skeleton  in  a  grave  of  ruins.  I  returned  to 
my  boat,  and  in  ten  minutes  thereafter,  if  the  vocal 
Memnon  had  bellowed  in  my  ears,  he  could  not  have 
awaked  me. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Pacha.— March  into  the  Desert.— Arab  Chris- 
tians.— A  cold  Reception. — Arab  Punctuality. — A  Night  in  a 
Convent.— An  Arab  Christian  Priest.- Speculative  Theologj'. — 
A  Journey  ended  before  commenced. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  was  on  the  bank,  waiting  for 
my  caravan  and  guides.  I  had  every  thing  ready,  rice, 
maccaroni,  bread,  biscuit,  a  hare,  and  a  few  shirts.  I 
had  given  instructions  to  my  rais  to  take  my  boat  down 
to  Siout,  and  wait  for  me  there,  as  my  intention  was  to 
go  from  the  great  Oasis  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  contain- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  destroy 
which  Cambyses  had  sent  from  this  very  spot  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  who,  by  the  way,  left  their  bones  on  the 
sands  of  Africa  ;  and  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that 
Alexander  the  Great  had  visited  it  in  person,  and  been 
acknowledged  by  the  priest  as  the  son  of  Jupiter.  I 
waited  a  little  loiigei-,  and  then,  becoming  impatient, 
mounted  a  donkey  to  ride  to  the  sheik's.  My  rais  and 
crew  accompanied  me  a  little  way  ;  they  were  the  only 
persons  to  bid  us  farewell  ;  and,  as  Paul  remarked,  if 
we  never  got  back,  they  were  the  only  persons  to  make 
any  report  of  us  to  our  friends. 

The  sheik's  house  was  situated  near  the  mountains, 
in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  forming  the  great  necropolis 
of  Thebes,  and  we  found  him  surroimded  by  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  and  women  and  children  without  number, 
all  helping  to  fit  out  the  expedition.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  choice  among  them,  but  I  picked 
out  my  body-guard ;  and  when  I  looked  at  their  swarthy 
visages  by  broad  daylight,  I  could  not  help  asking  the 
sheik  what  security  I  had  against  them.  The  sheik 
seemed  a  little  touched,  but,  pointing  to  the  open  doors 
of  the  tombs,  and  the  miserable  beings  around  us,  he 
said  he  had  their  wives  and  children  in  his  hands  as 
pledges  for  my  safety.  Of  the  sheik  himself  I  knew 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  sheik.  I  knew,  too,  that 
though  by  virtue  of  the  pacha's  firman  he  was  bound  to 
do  every  thing  he  could  for  me,  he  was  no  friend  to  the 
pacha  or  his  government ;  for  one  evening,  in  speaking 
of  the  general  poverty  of  the  Arabs,  he  said  that  if  one 
fourth  of  them  owned  a  musket,  one  charge  of  powder, 
and  one  ball,  before  morning  there  would  not  be  a  Turk 
in  Egypt.     However,  I  knew  all  this  before. 

At  12  o'clock  the  last  sack  of  biscuit  was  packed  upon 
the  camels,  and  I  mounted  a  fine  dromedary,  while  my 
companions  bade  farewell  to  their  wives,  children,  and 
friends ;  a  farewell  so  calm  and  quiet,  particularly  for 
a  people  whose  blood  was  warmed  by  the  burning  sun 
of  Africa,  that  it  seemed  cold  and  heartless. 

My  caravan  consisted  of  six  camels,  or  rather  four 
camels  and  two  dromedaries,  four  camel-drivers  armed 
with  swords,  eight  men  with  pistols  and  muskets,  Paul, 
and  myself.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  undertaken  a 
journey  in  the  desert.  My  first  endeavour  was  to  learn 
something  of  the  character  of  my  companions,  and  even 
Paul  became  perfectly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the 
journo}-,  when,  upon  acquaintance,  he  found  that  their 
ugly  outsides  gave  no  true  indication  of  the  inward  man. 
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Our  guide,  he  who  was  to  conduct  us  through  the 
pathless  desert,  was  not  yet  with  us ;  he  lived  at  a  vil- 
lage about  four  miles  distant,  and  a  messenger  had  been 
Bent  forward  to  advise  him  of  our  coming.  Riding  for  the 
last  time  among  the  ruined  temples  of  Thebes,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  our  road  lay  behind  the 
valley  bordering  the  river,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  On  one  side  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  valleys  of  the  Nile,  well  cultivated,  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year  covered  with  the  richest  greens ;  on 
the  other  were  barren  mountains  and  a  sandy  desert. 

In  about  four  hours  we  saw,  crossing  the  valley  and 
stoppmg  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  single  Arab.  It 
was  our  messenger,  come  to  tell  us  that  our  guide  would 
meet  us  at  a  Christian  church  about  four  hours'  march 
in  the  desert.  We  now  left  the  borders  of  the  valley, 
and  struck  directly  into  the  desert.  Before  us,  at  some 
distance  over  a  sandy  plain,  was  a  high  range  of  sand- 
stone mountains,  and  beyond  these  was  the  mighty 
waste  of  sand  and  barrenness.  Towards  evening  we 
saw  from  afar  the  church  at  which  we  were  to  meet  our 
guide.  •  It  was  the  only  object  that  rose  above  the  level 
of  the  sands ;  and  as  the  setting  sun  was  fast  reminding 
us  that  the  day  was  closing,  it  looked  like  a  resting-place 
for  a  weary  traveller. 

Congratulating  myself  upon  my  unexpected  good  for- 
tune in  meeting  with  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, I  was  still  more  happy  in  the  prospect,  for  this 
night  at  least,  of  sleeping  under  a  roof.  As  we  ap- 
proached, we  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  steaUng  along  the 
wall,  and  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  hasty  closing  of 
the  door  and  the  heavy  drawing  of  bolts  inside.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  when  we  dismounted  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  convent,  but  received  no  answer;  we  knocked 
again  and  again  without  success.  We  then  commenced 
a  regular  battery.  I  rattled  against  the  door  with  my 
Nubian  club  in  a  small  way,  like  Richard  at  the  gate  of 
the  castle  of  Front  de  Boeuf ;  but  my  blows  did  not  tell 
like  the  battle-axe  of  the  Lion-hearted,  and  the  churlish 
inmates,  secure  behind  their  strong  walls,  paid  no  re- 
gard to  us.  Tired  of  knocking,  and  irritated  at  this 
inhospitable  treatment  from  men  calling  themselves 
Christians,  I  walked  round  tlie  builduig  to  see  if  by 
accident  there  was  not  some  back-door  left  open.  The 
convent  was  enclosed  by  a  square  wall  of  unburnt  brick, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  not  a  door,  window, 
or  loop-hole,  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  built  for  defence 
against  the  roving  Arabs,  and  if  we  had  intended  to 
storm  it,  we  could  not  have  found  an  assailable  point. 
I  returned,  vexed  and  disappointed  ;  and  calling  away 
my  men,  and  almost  cursing  the  unchristian  spirit  of  its 
inmates,  I  pitched  my  tent  under  its  walls,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  desert. 

I  had  hardly  stretched  myself  upon  my  mat  before 
I  heard  the  smart  trot  of  a  dromedary,  and  presently 
my  guide,  whom  I  had  almost  forgotten,  dismounted 
at  tiie  door  of  the  tent.  He  was  a  tall,  hard-faced, 
weather-beaten  man  of  about  fifty,  the  white  hairs 
just  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  his  black 
beard.  I  wanted  to  have  a  good  view  of  him,  and, 
calling  him  inside,  gave  him  a  seat  on  the  mat,  a  pipe, 
and  coffee.  He  told  me  that  for  many  years  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  once  a-year  to  the  Oasis, 
on  a  trading  voyage,  and  that  he  knew  the  x'oad  per- 
fectly. Almost  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  that  he 
supposed  I  intended  to  remain  there  the  next  day.  The 
Arabs,  like  most  other  Orientals,  have  no  respect  for 
the  value  of  time ;  and  among  the  petty  vexations  of 
travelling  among  them,  few  annoyed  me  more  than  the 
eternal  "  bokhara,  bokhara" — "■  to-morrow,  to-morrow." 
When  they  first  sent  to  this  guide  to  know  whether  he 
could  engage  with  me,  he  said  he  was  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment, by  which  he  probably  meant  a  week's  notice  ;  and 
when  they  sent  word  that  I  had  named  a  particular  day, 
he  probably  thought  that  I  would  be  along  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  thereafter,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by 
eurpi'ise  when  the  messenger  came  to  tell  him  that  1 
was  already  on  the  march.  I,  of  course,  had  no  idea 
of  x'emaiuing  there.    He  toW  me  that  I  had  better  stay ; 


that  one  day  could  not  make  any  difference,  and  finally 
said  he  had  no  bread  baked,  and  must  have  a  day  or 
two  to  prepare  himself.  I  answered  that  he  had  told 
the  sheik  at  Thebes  that  he  would  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  think  I  would  wait  there 
in  the  desert ;  that  I  would  not  be  trifled  with,  and 
if  he  were  not  ready  the  next  morning,  I  would  ride 
over  to  his  village  and  make  a  complaint  to  the  sheik. 
After  a  long  parley,  which  those  only  can  imagine  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  Arabs,  he  promised  to  be  there 
at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  took  his  leave. 

After  supper,  when,  if  ever,  a  man  should  feel  good- 
natured,  I  began  again  to  feel  indignant  at  the  churlish 
inmates  of  the  convent,  and  resolved  upon  another 
effort  to  see  what  stuff  these  Christians  were  made  of. 
I  knew  that  the  monks  in  these  isolated  places,  among 
fanatic  Mussulmans,  were  sometimes  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  carnal  weapons ;  and  tellmg  Paul  to  keep 
a  look-out,  and  give  me  notice  if  he  saw  the  barrel  of 
a  musket  presenting  itself  over  the  wall,  I  again  com- 
menced thundering  at  the  door;  almost  at  the  first 
blow  it  was  thrown  wide  open,  with  a  suddenness  that 
startled  me,  and  a  dark,  surly,  and  half-naked  Arab 
stood  facing  me  in  the  doorway.  He  had  been  recon- 
noitring, and  though  not  sufficiently  assured  to  come 
out  and  welcome  us,  he  was  ready  to  open  when  again 
summoned.  With  no  small  degree  of  asperity,  and 
certainly  without  the  meekness  of  the  character  upon 
which  I  was  then  presuming,  I  asked  him  if  that  was 
his  Christian  spirit,  to  let  a  stranger  and  a  Christian 
sleep  outside  his  walls  when  he  had  a  roof  to  shelter 
him  ;  and  before  he  could  interpose  a  word,  I  had  read 
him  a  homily  upon  the  Christian  virtues  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  some  pulpits.  He  might  have  re- 
torted upon  me,  that  with  the  Christian  duties  coming 
so  glibly  from  my  tongue,  I  was  amazingly  deficient  in 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  forbearance ;  but  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  I  had  not  been  excluded  by  the 
hands  of  Christians.  The  priests  and  monks  had  gone 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  he  was  left  alone.  I  fol- 
lowed him  through  a  sort  of  courtyard  into  a  vesti- 
bule, where  was  a  noble  fire,  with  a  large  caldron  boiling 
over  it.  He  neither  asked  me  to  stay,  nor  told  me  to 
go,  and  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  perfectly  indiff'erent 
to  my  movements.  As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  he  was  alone,  and  saw  that  my  Arabs  had  followed 
me,  I  thought  I  ran  no  risk  in  considering  the  building 
as  a  castle  which  I  had  stormed,  and  him  as  the  captive 
of  my  bow  and  spear.  I  therefore  required  him  to  show 
me  the  interior  of  the  convent,  and  he  immediately  took, 
up  a  blazing  stick  from  the  fire,  and  conducted  me  with- 
in ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  sleep  there, 
he  said  it  would  be  for  him  a  night  "  white  as  milk." 

From  the  vestibule  the  door  opened  into  the  chapel, 
which  consisted  of  a  long  apartment  running  trans- 
versely, the  door  in  the  centre ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  mats,  ostrich-eggs  were  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ings, and  thi-ee  or  four  recesses  contained  altars  to 
favourite  saints.  Directly  opposite  the  door  was  a  larger 
recess,  in  which  stood  the  great  altar,  separated  by  a 
railing,  ornamented  with  bone  and  mother-of-pearl,  and 
over  the  top  were  four  pictures  of  St  George  slaying  the 
dragon.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  chapel  two  or  three 
times,  followed  in  silence  by  my  swarthy  friends,  not 
altogether  with  the  reverential  spirit  of  a  pious  Chris- 
tian, but  with  the  prudence  of  a  man  of  the  world,  look- 
ing out  for  the  best  place  to  sleep,  and  finally  deposited 
my  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar. 

I  might  better  have  slept  on  the  sand  after  all,  for 
the  walls  of  the  church  were  damp,  and  a  strong  current 
of  air  from  the  large  window  above  had  been  pouring 
in  upon  me  the  whole  night.  When  I  fii-st  woke,  I  felt 
as  if  pinned  to  the  floor,  and  I  was  startled  and  alarmed 
at  the  recurrence  of  a  malady,  on  account  of  which  I 
was  then  an  exile  from  home.  I  went  outside,  and 
found,  although  it  was  late,  that  the  guide  had  not  come. 
If  he  had  been  there,  I  should  no  doubt  have  gone  on ; 
but,  most  fortunately  for  me,  I  had  time  to  reflect.  I 
was  a  changed  man  since  the  day  before ;  my  buoyancy 
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of  spirits  was  gone,  aud  I  was  depressed  and  dejected. 
I  sent  a  messenger,  however,  for  the  guide ;  and  while 
I  was  sitting  under  the  walls,  hesitating  whether  I 
should  expose  myself  to  the  long  and  dreary  journey 
before  me,  I  saw  four  men  coming  across  the  desert 
towards  the  convent.  They  were  the  priest  and  three 
of  his  Christian  flock ;  and  their  greeting  was  such  as 
to  make  me  reproach  myself  for  the  injustice  I  had 
done  the  Arab  Christians,  and  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  religion,  even  in  the  corrupt  state  in  which 
it  existed  there,  that  had  power  to  open  and  warm  the 
heart.  The  priest  was  a  tall  thin  man,  his  dark  face 
almost  covered  with  a  black  beard  and  mustaches,  and 
wore  the  common  blue  gown  of  the  better  class  of  Arabs, 
with  a  square  black  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  feet  bare. 
I  could  not  understand  him,  but  I  could  read  in  his  face 
that  he  saluted  me  as  a  brother  Christian,  and  welcomed 
me  to  all  that  a  brother  Christian  could  give. 

Living  as  we  do,  in  a  land  where  the  only  religious 
difference  is  that  of  sect,  and  all  sects  have  the  bond  of 
a  common  faith,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  feeling  which 
draws  together  believers  in  the  same  God  and  the  same 
Redeemer,  in  lands  where  power  is  wielded  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  a  false  religion.  One  must  visit  a  country 
in  which  religion  is  the  dividing  line,  where  haughty 
and  deluded  fanatics  are  the  masters,  and  hear  his  faith 
reviled,  and  see  its  professors  persecuted  and  despised, 
to  know  and  feel  how  strong  a  tie  it  is. 

After  exchanging  our  greetings  outside,  the  priest 
led  the  way  to  the  church.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  customary  thing,  or  done  specially  in  honour  of 
me  (Paul  said  the  latter)  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  imme- 
diately lighted  up  the  edifice,  and,  slipping  over  his 
frock  a  dirty  white  gown,  with  a  large  red  cross  down 
the  back,  commenced  the  service  of  the  mass.  His  ap- 
pearance and  manner  were  extremely  interesting,  and 
very  different  from  those  of  the  priest  I  had  seen  at 
Esneh.  His  fine  head,  his  noble  expression,  his  ear- 
nestness, his  simplicity,  his  apparent  piety,  his  long  black 
beard  and  mustaches,  his  mean  apparel  and  naked  feet, 
all  gave  him  the  primitive  aspect  of  an  apostle.  He  was 
assisted  by  a  dirty,  ragged,  barefooted  boy,  who  followed 
him  round  with  a  censer  of  incense,  vigorously  perfum- 
ing the  church  from  time  to  time,  and  then  climbing  up 
a  stand,  holding  on  by  his  naked  feet,  and  reading  a 
lesson  from  the  thumbed,  torn,  and  tattered  leaves  of  an 
Arabic  Bible.  There  were  but  three  persons  present 
besides  myself;  poor,  ignorant  people,  far  astray,  no 
doubt,  from  the  path  of  true  Christianity,  but  worship- 
ping, in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  according  to  the  best 
light  they  had,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  priest  went 
through  many  long  and  unmeaning  forms,  which  I  did 
not  understand,  but  I  had  seen  things  quite  as  incompre- 
hensible to  me  in  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and 
[  joined,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  the  humble  worship  of 
these  Egyptian  Christians.  There  were  no  vessels  of 
silver  and  gold,  no  imposing  array  of  costly  implements, 
rx)  captivate  the  senses.  A  broken  tumbler,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  three  small  rolls  of  bread,  formed  the  simple 
naterials  for  the  holy  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
hree  Arabs,  partook  of  it,  and  twice  it  was  offered  to 
ne ;  but  the  feelings  with  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
» look  upon  this  solemn  sacrifice  forbade  me  to  partake 
)f  the  consecrated  elements,  and  never  did  I  regret  my 
mworthiness  so  bitterly  as  when  it  prevented  me  from 
.  Dining  in  the  holy  feast  with  these  simple-hearted 
Christians.  In  the  meantime  Paul  came  in,  and  the  ser- 
dce  being  ended,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  the  priest. 
ie  was  a  good  man,  but  very  ignorant,  weak,  and  of 
;  preat  simplicity  of  character.  He  conducted  me  around 
he  little  church  into  the  several  chapels,  and  pointed 

■  lut  all  that  he  thought  curious,  and  particularly  the 

<  irnaments  of  bone  and  mother-of-pearl ;  and,  finally, 

■  irith  a  most  imposing  air,  like  a  priest  in  a  church  in 
:  taly  uncovering  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  he 

<  'rew  the  curtain  from  the  four  pictm-es  of  St  George 
[  laying  the  dragon,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of 
J  Teat  satisfaction  to  enjoy  the  expression  of  my  sur- 
]  'rise  and  astonishment.   I  did  not  disappoint  him,  nor 


did  I  tell  him  that  I  had  the  night  before  most  ii-reve- 
rently  drawn  aside  the  curtain,  and  exposed  these 
sacred  specimens  of  the  arts  to  the  eyes  of  my  unbe- 
lieving Arabs  ;  nor  did  I  tell  him  that,  in  each  of  the 
four,  St  George  seemed  to  be  making  a  different  thrust 
at  the  dragon.  There  was  no  use  in  disturbing  the 
complacency  of  the  poor  priest ;  he  had  but  little  of 
which  he  could  be  proud,  and  I  would  not  deprive  him 
of  that.  Leaving  him  undisturbed  in  his  exalted 
opinion  of  St  George  and  his  dragons,  I  inquired  of  him 
touching  the  number  and  condition  of  the  Christians 
under  his  charge,  and  their  state  of  security  under  the 
government  of  the  pacha ;  and,  among  other  things, 
asked  him  if  they  increased.  He  told  me  that  they 
remained  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  rather  decreased. 
I  asked  him  if  a  Mussulman  ever  became  a  Christian. 
He  answered  never,  but  sometimes  a  Christian  would 
embrace  the  religion  of  Mahommed,  and  assigned  a 
cause  for  this  unhappy  difference  which  I  am  sorry  to 
mention,  being  no  less  than  the  influence  of  the  tender 
passion.  He  told  me  that,  in  the  free  intercourse  now 
existing  under  the  government  of  the  pacha  between 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  it  often  happened  that  a 
Christian  youth  became  enftmoured  of  a  Moslem  girl ; 
and  as  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  marry  and  re- 
tain their  separate  religions,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
them  should  change.  The  Moslem  dare  not,  for  death 
by  the  hands  of  her  own  friends  would  be  the  certain 
consequence,  while  the  Christian,  instead  of  running 
any  temporal  risks,  gains  with  his  bride  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  Mussulmans.  Paul  seemed  i-ather 
scandalised  at  this  information,  and  began  to  catechise 
the  priest  on  his  own  account.  I  could  not  understand 
the  conversation,  but  could  judge,  from  the  movements, 
that  Paul  was  examining  him  on  that  cardinal  point, 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  All  appeared  to  go  smoothly 
enough  for  a  little  while,  but  I  soon  noticed  the  flashing 
of  Paul's  eyes,  and  sundry  other  symptoms  of  indigna- 
tion and  contempt.  I  asked  him  several  times  what  it 
was  all  about ;  but,  without  answering,  he  walked  back- 
ward and  forward,  slapping  his  hands  under  the  priest's 
nose,  and  talking  louder  and  faster  than  ever,  and  I 
had  to  take  hold  of  him,  and  ask  him  sharply  what  the 
plague  was  the  matter,  before  I  could  get  a  word  out  of 
him.  "A  pretty  Christian,"  said  Paul ;  "fast  fifty-six 
days  for  Lent,  when  we  fast  only  forty-six  ;  forty  that 
our  Saviour  was  in  the  mount,  and  six  Sundays."  I 
told  him  there  was  not  so  much  difference  between 
them  as  I  thought,  as  it  was  only  ten  days  ;  he  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of  trusting 
himself,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  marched  out  of  the 
chapel.  During  all  this  time,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
priest  was  pitiable  and  amusing ;  he  had  never  been  so 
sharply  questioned  before,  and  he  listened  with  as  much 
deference  to  Paul's  questions  and  rebukes  as  if  he  had 
been  listening  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and,  when  it  was 
over,  looked  perfectly  crest-fallen. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  the  man  we  had  sent  after 
the  guide  returned,  but  before  this  time  my  malady  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  me  no  option  ; 
and  1  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Oasis,  and  go  back 
to  Thebes.  I  had  great  reason  to  congratulate  myself 
upon  my  accidental  detention,  and  still  greater  that 
the  symptoms  of  my  malady  had  developed  themselves 
before  I  had  advanced  another  day's  journey  in  the 
desert.  Still,  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  mounted 
my  dromedary  to  return.  I  had  not  only  the  regret  of 
being  compelled  abruptly  to  abandon  a  long-cherished 
plan,  but  I  had  great  uneasiness  as  to  what  was  to  be- 
come of  me  on  my  arrival  at  Thebes.  My  boat  was 
probably  already  gone.  I  knew  that  no  other  could  be 
obtained  there,  and,  if  obliged  to  wait  for  a  casual 
opportunity,  I  must  live  in  my  tent  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  in  one  of  the  tombs.  My  anxieties,  however, 
were  quickly  dispelled  on  my  arrival  at  Thebes,  where 
I  found  the  English  gentleman  and  lady  whom  I  had 
met  at  Cairo,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cataracts.  They 
kindly  took  me  on  board  their  boat ;  and  80  ended  my 
expedition  to  the  great  Oasis. 
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I  SHALL  never  forget  the  kindness  of  these  excellent 
friends ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  me  that 
my  own  boat  had  gone,  and  that  I  was  thrown  upon 
their  hospitality ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  greater  com- 
forts I  found  with  them,  I  had  the  benefit  of  cheerful 
society,  under  circumstances  when  to  be  alone  would 
have  been  horrible.  Even  when  we  arrived  at  Siout, 
after  a  voyage  of  seven  days,  they  would  not  let  me  leave 
them,  but  assumed  the  right  of  physicians,  and  pre- 
scribed that  I  should  be  their  guest  until  perfectly 
restored.  I  remained,  accordingly,  three  days  longer 
with  them,  my  little  boat  following  like  a  tender  to  a 
man-of-war,  and  passed  my  time  luxuriously.  I  had 
books,  conversation,  and  a  medicine-chest.  But  one 
thing  troubled  me.  We  had  a  cook  who  looked  upon 
his  profession  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  science,  and 
had  attained  its  very  highe|t  honours.  He  had  served 
various  noblemen  of  eminent  taste,  had  accumulated 
50,000  dollars,  and  was  new  cooking  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
dollars  a-month  upon  the  Nile.  Michel  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  He  came  from  the  mountains  of  Dal- 
matia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  one  of  a  small 
nation  who  had  preserved  the  name,  and  form,  and 
spirit  of  a  republic  against  Italians,  Hungarians,  and 
Turks,  and  fell  only  before  the  irresistible  arm  of  Na- 
poleon. He  had  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  youth,  and, 
besides  his  attainments  in  the  culinary  art,  was  better 
acquainted  with  history,  ancient  and  modern,  than 
almost  any  man  I  ever  met.  He  had  two  great  pas- 
sions, the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  the  fine  arts 
(cookery  included),  and  it  was  really  extraordinary  to 
hear  him,  with  a  ladle  in  his  hand,  and  tasting,  fi-om 
time  to  time,  some  piquant  sauce,  discourse  of  the  re- 
publics of  Rome  and  America,  of  the  ruins  of  Italy, 
Palmyra,  and  Egypt.  Michel's  dinners,  making  proper 
allowance  for  the  want  of  a  daily  market,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  best  lord  he  ever  served ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  down,  day  after  day,  to  my  tea,  rice-water, 
biscuit,  &c.,  and  listen  to  the  praises  of  his  dainties 
while  they  passed  untasted  from  me. 

It  was  not  until  within  two  days  of  Cairo  that  we 
parted,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  at  Jerusalem  and 
travel  together  to  Palmyra.  We  did  meet  for  a  few 
moments  at  Cairo,  but  the  plague  was  beginning  to 
rage,  the  pacha  had  been  putting  himself  into  quaran- 
tine, and  we  had  barely  time  to  renew  our  engagement, 
which  a  particularly  unfortunate  circumstance  (the  ill- 
ness of  JMrs  S.)  prevented  us  from  keeping,  and  we  never 
met  again.  Few  things  connected  with  my  compelled 
departure  from  the  Holy  Land  gave  me  more  regret  than 
this ;  and  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  their  eyes, 
they  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  shall  remember, 
to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  their  kindness  on  the  Nile. 

The  story  of  my  journeying  on  this  river  is  almost 
ended.  Kenneh  was  our  first  stopping-place  on  our 
way  down  ;  a  place  of  considerable  note,  there  being  a 
route  from  it  across  the  desert  to  Cosseir,  by  which  many 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  conveyed. 

At  Ramaioum,  not  far  below  Siout,  we  went  ashore 
to  visit  a  sugar-factory  belonging  to  the  pacha.  This 
manufactory  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  great  improve- 
ments introduced  into  Egypt,  and,  so  far  as  it  shows  the 
capabilities  of  the  Arabs,  of  which,  however,  no  one  can 
doubt,  it  may  be  considered  useful.  Formerly  eighty 
Europeans  were  employed  in  the  factory,  but  now  the 
work  is  cai-ried  on  entirely  by  Arabs.  The  principal 
was  educated  in  France  at  the  expense  of  the  pacha, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  returned  to  render  any 
service  to  their  country  and  master.  The  enlightened 
pacha  understands  thoroughly  that  liberal  principle  of 
political  economy  which  consists  in  encouraging  do- 
mestic manufactures,  no  matter  at  what  expense,    The 


sugar  costs  more  than  that  imported,  and  is  bought  by 
none  but  governors  and  dependents  of  the  pacha.  It 
is  made  from  cane,  contains  a  great  deal  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  has  a  good  taste,  but  a  bad  colour.  This 
factory,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  infiuential 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  for  its  prin- 
cipal business  is  the  making  of  rock  candy  for  the  ladies 
of  the  harem.  They  gave  us  a  little  to  taste,  but  would 
not  sell  any  except  to  Mrs  S.,  the  whole  being  wanted 
for  the  use  of  the  ladies.  There  was  also  a  distillery 
attached  to  the  factory,  under  the  direction  of  another 
Arab,  who  gave  satisfactory  evidence,  in  his  own  person 
at  least,  of  the  strength  of  the  spirit  made,  being  more 
than  two-thirds  drunk. 

The  same  evening  we  came  to  at  Beni  Hassan,  and 
the  next  morning  landed  to  visit  the  tombs.  Like  all  the 
tombs  in  Egypt,  except  those  of  the  kings  at  Thebes, 
they  ai-e  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
but  in  one  respect  they  are  different  from  all  others 
in  Egypt.  The  doors  have  regular  Doric  columns,  and 
they  are  the  only  specimens  of  architecture  in  Egypt 
which  at  all  approximate  to  the  Grecian  style.  This 
would  not  be  at  all  extraordinary  if  they  were  con- 
structed after  the  invasion  of  Alexander  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greeks  in  the  country,  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  they  were  built  long  before  that  tune  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  alleged  by  antiquaries  that  these  tombs  and  the 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  are  the  oldest  monuments  in  Egypt. 
The  interiors  are  lai-ge  and  handsomely  proportioned 
(one  of  them  being  sixty  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high), 
and  adorned  with  paintings,  representing  principally 
scenes  of  domestic  life.  Among  them  Mr  S.  and  myself 
made  out  one,  which  is  constantly  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day,  namely,  a  half-naked  Egyptian,  with  a  skin 
of  water  across  his  back,  precisely  like  the  modern 
Arab  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 

We  returned  to  our  boat,  and,  being  now  within  two 
days  of  Cairo,  and  having  difterent  places  to  stop  at 
below,  after  dinner  I  said  farewell  to  my  kind  friends, 
and  returned  to  my  own  boat.  My  crew  received  me 
with  three  cheers,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  they  do  not 
understand  or  practise  that  noisy  mode  of  civilised  wel- 
come, and  gave  me  the  grave  and  quiet  salutation  of 
their  country,  all  rising  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  deck, 
and  one  after  the  other  taking  my  hand  in  his,  and 
touching  it  to  his  forehead  and  lips.  My  poor  rais  gave 
me  a  melancholy  greeting.  He  had  been  unwell  during 
the  whole  voyage,  but  since  we  parted  had  been  grow- 
ing worse.  He  told  me  that  our  stars  wei'e  the  same, 
and  that  misfortune  had  happened  to  us  both  as  soon 
as  we  separated.  I  could  but  hope  that  our  stars  were 
not  inseparably  connected,  for  I  looked  upon  him  as  a 
doomed  man.  I  had  saved  him  at  Cairo  from  being 
pressed  into  the  pacha's  service  ;  and  again  in  descend- 
ing, when  he  stopped  at  Kenneh,  he  and  his  whole  crew 
had  been  seized  in  the  bazaars,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
protestations  that  they  were  in  the  service  of  an  Ameri- 
can, the  iron  bonds  were  put  around  their  wrists  and 
the  iron  collars  round  their  necks.  The  governor  after- 
wards rode  down  to  the  river,  and  the  American  flag 
streaming  from  the  masthead  of  my  little  boat  procured 
their  speedy  release,  and  saved  them  from  the  miserable 
fate  of  Arab  soldiers. 

Under  all  the  oppressions  of  the  pacha's  government, 
there  is  nothing  more  grinding  than  this.  The  gover- 
nor of  a  town,  or  the  sheik  of  a  village,  is  ordered  to 
furnish  so  many  men  as  soldiers.  He  frequently  has 
a  leaning  towards  his  own  subjects  or  followers,  and  is 
disposed  to  save  them  if  he  can ;  and  if  any  unlucky 
stranger  happens  to  pass  before  the  complement  is  made 
up,  he  is  inevitably  pounced  upon  as  one  of  the  required 
number.  It  is  useless  for  the  poor  captive  to  complain 
that  he  is  a  stranger,  and  that  the  rights  of  hospitality 
are  violated  ;  he  appeals  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
tightening  his  bonds  ;  and  when  he  is  ti-ansferred  to  the, 
higher  authorities,  they  neither  know  nor  care  who  he 
is  or  whence  he  comes.  He  has  the  thews  and  smews 
of  a  man,  and  though  his  heartstrings  be  cracking,  hf; 
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can  bear  a  musket,  and  that  is  enough.  For  centuries 
Kgypt  has  been  overrun  by  strangers,  and  the  foot  of  a 
tyrant  has  been  upon  the  necks  of  her  inhabitants ;  but 
I  do  not  beheve  that,  since  tlie  days  of  the  Pharaohs, 
there  has  been  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  so  thorougli  a 
despot  as  the  present  pacha. 

But  to  return  to  my  rais.  His  first  request  was  for 
medicine,  which,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  give  him. 
The  Arabs  have  a  perfect  passion  for  medicine.  Early 
in  our  voyage  my  crew  had  discovered  that  I  had  some 
on  board,  and  one  or  another  of  them  was  constantly 
sick  until  they  had  got  it  all ;  and  then  they  all  got  well 
except  the  rais  ;  and  for  him  1  feared  there  was  no  cure. 
On  the  eleventh,  early  in  the  morning,  Paul  burst 
into  the  cabin,  cursing  all  manner  of  Arabs,  snatched 
the  gun  from  over  my  head,  and  was  out  again  in  a 
moment.  I  knew  there  was  no  danger  when  Paul  was 
so  valorous ;  and,  opening  my  broken  shutter,  I  saw 
one  of  my  men  struggling  with  an  Arab  on  shore,  the 
latter  holding  him  by  the  throat  with  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
The  rascal  had  gone  on  shore  just  at  daylight  to  steal 
wood,  and  while  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  a  little  fence, 
the  watchful  owner  had  sprung  upon  him,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  correcting  for  ever  all  his  bad  habits. 
His  fellows  ran  to  the  rescue,  with  Paul  at  their  head  ; 
and  the  culprit,  relieved  from  the  giant  grasp  of  his  ad- 
versary, quietly  sneaked  on  board,  and  we  resumed  our 
progress. 

In  the  course  of  my  last  day  on  the  Nile,  I  visited 
one  of  the  greatest  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  for  moral 
effect,  for  powerful  impression  on  the  imagination  and 
feelings,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  them  all.  So 
absolute,  complete,  and  total  is  the  ruin  of  this  once 
powerful  city,  that  antiquaries  have  disputed  whether 
there  is  really  a  single  monument  to  show  where  the 
great  Memphis  stood ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems 
to  be,  that  its  stately  temples  and  palaces,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  once  covered  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  little  Arab  village  of  Metrahenny.  This 
vill.age  stands  about  four  miles  from  the  river ;  and  the 
ti'aveller  might  pass  through  it  and  around  it,  without 
ever  dreaming  that  it  had  once  been  the  site  of  a  mighty 
city.  He  might,  indeed,  as  he  wandered  around  the 
miserable  village,  find,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
broken  fragments  of  a  colossal  statue;  and,  looking 
from  the  shattered  relic  to  the  half-savage  Arabs  around 
him,  he  might  say  to  himself,  "  This  is  the  work  of  other 
men  and  other  times,  and  how  comes  it  here  ?"  But 
it  would  never  occur  to  him  that  this  was  the  last  re- 
maining monument  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the 
world.  He  might  stop  and  gaze  upon  the  huge  mounds 
of  ruins  piled  among  the  groves  of  palm,  and  ask 
himself,  "  Whence,  too,  came  these  2"  But  he  would 
receive  no  answer  that  could  satisfy  him.  In  a  curious 
and  unsatisfied  mood,  he  would  stroll  on  through  the 
village,  and  from  the  other  extremity  would  see  on  the 
mountains  towering  before  him,  on  the  edge  of  the  de- 
sert, a  long  range  of  pyramids  and  tombs,  some  crum- 
bling in  ruin,  others  upright  and  unbroken  as  when  they 
were  reared,  and  all  stretching  away  for  miles,  one  vast 
necropolis ;  his  reason  and  reflection  would  tell  him 
that,  where  are  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  there  must 
also  have  been  the  abodes  of  the  living ;  and  with  wonder 
he  would  ask  himself,  "  Where  is  the  mighty  city  whose 
inhabitants  now  sleep  in  yonder  tombs  ?  Here  are  the 
proud  graves  in  which  they  were  buried ;  where  are  the 
palaces  in  which  they  revelled,  and  the  temples  in  which 
they  worshipped  ?"  And  he  returns  to  the  broken  statue 
and  the  mounds  of  ruins,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
are  the  sad  remnants  of  a  city  once  among  the  proudest 
in  the  world. 

My  movements  in  Egypt  were  too  hurried,  my  means 
of  observation  and  my  stock  of  Icnowledge  too  limited, 
to  enable  me  to  speculate  advisedly  upon  the  myster'y 
which  overhangs  the  history  of  her  ruined  cities ;  but  I 
always  endeavoured  to  come  to  some  decision  of  my 
own,  from  the  labours,  the  speculations,  and  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  others.  An  expression  which  I  had 
seen  referred  to  in  one  of  the  books,  as  being  the  only 


one  in  the  Bible  in  which  Memphis  was  mentioned  by 
name,  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  while  I  was  wander- 
ing over  its  site — "  And  Memphis  shall  bury  them." 
There  must  be,  I  thought,  some  special  meaning  in  this 
expression ;  some  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
dead  were  buried  at  Memphis,  or  to  a  cemetery  or  tombs 
different  from  those  which  existed  in  other  cities  of  its 
day.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  city, 
having  for  its  burying-place  the  immense  tombs  and 
pyramids  which  even  yet  for  many  miles  skirt  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  can  ever  have  stood  upon  the  site 
of  this  miserable  village  ;  but  the  evidence  is  irresistible. 

The  plain  on  which  this  ancient  city  stood  is  one  of 
the  richest  on  the  Nile,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  still  seen 
grazing  upon  it,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
pyramids  of  Sacchara  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a 
little  south  of  the  site  of  Memphis.  If  it  was  not  for 
their  mightier  neighbours,  these  pyramids,  which  are 
comparatively  seldom  honoured  with  a  visit,  would  alone 
be  deemed  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt.  The  first 
to  which  we  came  is  about  350  feet  high,  and  700  feet 
square  at  its  base.  The  door  is  on  the  north  side,  180 
feet  from  the  base.  The  entrance  is  by  a  beautifully 
polished  shaft,  200  feet  long,  and  inclining  at  an  angle 
of  about  ten  degrees.  We  descended  till  we  found  the 
passage  choked  up  with  huge  stones.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  see  the  interior,  as  there  is  a  chamber  within  said  to 
resemble  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene  ;  and  hav- 
ing once  made  an  interesting  visit  to  that  tomb  of  the 
king  of  kings,  I  wished  to  compare  them  ;  but  it  was 
excessively  close,  the  sweat  was  pouring  from  us  in 
streams,  and  we  were  suffocating  with  heat  and  dust. 
We  came  out  and  attempted  to  clamber  up  the  side 
from  the  door  to  the  top,  but  found  it  so  difficult  that 
we  abandoned  the  effort,  although  Paul  afterwards 
mounted,  with  great  ease,  by  one  of  the  corners.  While 
I  was  walking  round  the  base,  I  heard  a  loud  scream 
from  that  courageous  dragoman,  and  saw  him  stand- 
ing about  half  way  up,  the  picture  of  terror,  star- 
ing at  a  wild  boar  that  was  running  away,  if  possible, 
more  frightened  than  himself.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me 
what  the  animal  could  be  doing  there,  unless  he  went 
up  on  purpose  to  frighten  Paul,  After  he  got  over  his 
fright,  however,  the  boar  was  a  great  acquisition  to  him, 
for  I  always  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  into  any 
tomb  or  other  place  of  the  kind  without  a  guide ;  and 
whenever  I  urged  him  to  enter  a  pyramid  or  excavation 
of  any  kind,  he  always  threw  the  wild  boar  in  my  teeth, 
whose  den,  he  was  sure  to  say,  was  somewhere  within. 

There  are  several  pyramids  in  this  vicinity  ;  among 
others,  one  which  is  called  the  brick  pyramid,  and  which 
has  crumbled  so  gradually  and  uniformly  that  it  now 
appears  only  a  huge  misshapen  mass  of  brick,  somewhat 
resembling  a  bee-hive.  Its  ruins  speak  a  moral  lesson. 
Herodotus  says  that  this  fallen  pyramid  was  built  by 
King  Asychis,  and  contained  on  a  piece  of  marble  the 
vain-glorious  inscription — "  Do  not  disparage  my  worth 
by  comparing  me  to  those  pyramids  composed  of  stone  ; 
I  am  as  much  superior  to  them  as  Jove  is  to  the  rest  of 
the  deities." 

Retracing  my  steps,  I  continued  along  the  edge  of  the 
mountain,  which  every  where  showed  the  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  once  lined  with  pyramids  and  tombs.  I  was 
seeking  for  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  ob- 
jects that  exist  in  Egypt — not  so  interesting  in  itself,  as 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  and 
their  superstitions — I  mean  the  burial-place  of  the  sacred 
birds.  Before  we  reached  it,  my  Arab  guide  pointed  to 
a  pyramid  on  our  left,  saying  that  it  contained  a  re- 
markable chamber,  so  high  that  a  stone  hurled  with  a 
man's  utmost  strength  could  not  reach  the  top.  As 
this  pyramid  was  not  mentioned  in  my  guide-book,  and 
I  had  no  hope  in  a  country  so  trodden  as  Egypt  now  is, 
to  become  a  discoverer  of  new  wonders,  I  at  first  paid 
no  attention  to  him  ;  but  he  continued  urging  me  to  visit 
the  lofty  chamber ;  and  at  last,  telling  him  that  if  I  did 
not  find  it  as  he  said,  I  would  not  give  him  a  para  of 
bucksheesh,  I  consented.  There  was  no  door  to  the 
pyramid ;  but,  about  100  feet  from  it  base,  on  the  north 
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side,  was  a  square  excavation  or  shaft  about  40  feet 
deep,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  Uttle  hole  not  more  than 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  Arab  scooped 
out  the  sand,  and  with  his  hands  and  feet  worked  his 
meagre  body  through,  and  I  followed  on  my  back,  feet 
foremost.  Though  not  particularly  bulky,  I  wanted 
more  room  than  the  Arab,  and  my  shoulders  stuck  fast. 
I  was  trying  to  work  out  again,  when  he  grasped  me 
by  the  heels,  and  began  pulling  me  in  with  all  his  might ; 
but,  luckily,  I  had  play  for  my  legs,  and,  drawing  them 
up,  I  gave  him  a  kick  with  my  heavy  boots  that  kept  him 
from  taking  hold  again  until  I  had  time  to  scramble  out. 

While  Paul  and  the  Arab  were  enlarging  the  hole  be- 
low, the  top  of  the  pit  was  darkened,  and,  looking  up,  I 
saw  two  young  Englishmen  with  whom  I  had  dined  a 
few  days  before,  while  coming  down  the  river  with  Mr 
S.  and  his  lady.  They  had  seen  my  boat,  and  come  to 
join  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them ;  for  though 
I  had  no  actual  apprehension  of  the  thing,  yet  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  my  Arab 
friends  to  roll  a  stone  against  the  hole,  and  shut  me  in 
for  ever.  It  would  have  been  something  to  be  buried 
in  a  pyramid,  to  be  sure ;  but  even  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  tomb  of  a  king  would  hardly  compensate  for 
the  inconvenience  of  being  buried  alive.  We  left  their 
servant,  a  strapping  Greek,  at  the  door,  and  the  Arab 
having  enlarged  the  hole,  we  went  to  work  systemati- 
cally, laid  ourselves  upon  our  backs,  and,  being  prepared 
beforehand,  were  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  The  narrow 
part  of  the  hole  was  not  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  once  past  this,  there  was  more  room  to 
move  about  than  in  any  other  of  the  pjTamids ;  we  could 
■walk  without  stooping.  Descending  some  hundred  feet 
through  an  inclined  passage  excavated  in  the  rock,  with 
doors  opening  from  it  at  regular  intervals,  we  came  to 
the  large  chamber  of  which  the  Arab  had  spoken.  As 
in  all  the  pyramids  and  tombs,  the  interior  was  in  per- 
fect darkness,  and  the  feeble  light  of  our  torches  gave 
us  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  apartment.  The  Arab 
immediately  commenced  his  experiment  with  the  stone  ; 
we  could  hear  the  whizzing  as  it  cut  through  the  empty 
space,  and,  after  what  seemed  a  very  long  time,  the 
sound  of  its  fall  upon  the  rocky  floor.  At  some  distance 
up  we  could  distinguish  a  door,  and  sending  one  of  the 
Arabs  up  to  it,  by  the  flaring  light  of  his  torch,  held  as 
high  as  he  could  reach,  we  thought,  but  we  were  not 
certain,  that  we  could  make  out  the  ceiling. 

From  hence  it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  cata- 
combs of  birds  ;  a  small  opening  in  the  side  of  a  rock 
leads  to  an  excavated  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  square  pit  or  well.  Descending  the  pit  by  bracing 
our  arms,  and  putting  our  toes  in  little  holes  in  the  side, 
we  reached  the  bottom,  where,  crawling  on  our  hands 
and  knees,  we  were  among  the  mummies  of  the  sacred 
ibis,  the  embalmed  deities  of  the  Egyptians.  The  extent 
of  these  catacombs  is  unknown,  but  they  are  supposed 
to  occupy  an  area  of  many  miles.  The  birds  are  pre- 
served in  stone  jars,  piled  one  upon  another  as  closely 
as  they  can  be  stowed.  By  the  light  of  our  torches, 
sometimes  almost  flat  upon  our  faces,  we  groped  and 
crawled  along  the  passages,  lined  on  each  side  with  rows 
of  jars,  until  we  found  ourselves  again  and  again  stopped 
by  an  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  little  mummies,  or 
rather  of  the  jars  containing  them.  Once  we  reached 
a  small  open  space  where  we  had  room  to  turn  ourselves  ; 
and  knocking  together  two  of  the  vessels,  the  off"ended 
deities  within  sent  forth  volumes  of  dust  which  almost 
suffocated  us.  The  bird  was  still  entire,  in  foi-m  and 
lineament  perfect  as  the  mummied  man,  and  like  him, 
too,  wanting  merely  the  breath  of  life.  The  Arabs 
brought  out  with  them  several  jars,  which  we  broke 
and  examined  above  ground,  more  at  our  ease.  With 
the  pyramids  towering  around  us,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  men  who  had  raised  such  mighty 
structures  had  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  puny 
birds  whose  skeletons  we  were  now  dashing  at  our  feet. 

My  last  work  was  now  done,  and  I  had  seen  my  last 
sight  on  the  Nile.  Leaving  behind  me  for  ever  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  mountains  and  sands  of  the 


Libyan  Desert,  I  rode  along  the  valley,  among  villagea 
and  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  a  little  before  dark  arrived 
at  Ghizeh.  My  boat  was  there ;  I  went  on  board  for 
the  last  time ;  my  men  took  to  their  oars,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  at  Boulac.  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived, 
and  I  jumped  on  shore  searching  for  a  donkey,  but  none 
was  to  be  had.  I  was  almost  tired  out  with  the  labours 
of  the  day,  but  Paul  and  I  set  off,  nevertheless,  on  foot 
for  Cairo.  We  were  obliged  to  walk  smartly,  too,  as 
the  gate  closed  at  nine  o'clock ;  but  when  about  half 
way  there,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  donkey,  cheering 
the  stillness  of  the  evening  with  a  song.  An  extrava- 
gant price  (I  believe  it  was  something  like  eighteen  and 
three  quarter  cents)  bribed  him  to  dismount,  and  I 
galloped  on  to  Cairo,  while  Paul  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  boat.  The  reader  may  judge  how  completely 
"  turned  up"  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  quiet 
citizen  of  New  York,  when  told  that,  in  winding  at  night 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  citizen 
aforesaid  felt  himself  quite  at  home  ;  and  that  the  greet- 
ing of  Francisco,  the  gar9on  at  the  Locanda  d'ltalia, 
seemed  the  welcome  of  an  old  friend.  Hoping  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  home,  I  went  immediately  to  the 
American  consul,  and  was  disappointed ;  there  were  no 
letters,  but  there  was  other  and  interesting  news  for 
me ;  and  as  an  American,  identified  with  the  honour  of 
my  country,  I  was  congratulated  there,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  upon  the  expected  speedy  and  honour- 
able termination  of  our  difficulties  with  France.  An 
English  vessel  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  bringing  a 
London  paper  containing  the  president's  last  message, 
a  notice  of  the  offer  of  mediation  from  the  English  go- 
vernment, its  acceptance  by  France,  and  the  general 
impression  that  the  quarrel  might  be  considered  settled 
and  the  money  paid.  A  man  must  be  long  and  far  from 
home  to  feel  how  dearly  he  loves  his  country,  how  his 
eye  brightens  and  his  heart  beats  when  he  hears  her 
praises  from  the  lips  of  strangers ;  and  when  the  paper 
was  given  me,  with  congratulations  and  compliments 
on  the  successful  and  honourable  issue  of  the  affair  with 
France,  my  feelings  grew  prouder  and  prouder  as  I 
read,  until,  when  1  had  finished  the  last  line,  I  threw 
up  my  cap  in  the  old  city  of  Cairo,  and  shouted  the  old 
gathering  cry,  "  Hurrah  for  Jackson !" 

I  have  heard  all  manners  of  opinion  expressed  in 
regard  to  a  voyage  on  the  Nile,  and  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  give  my  own.  Mrs  S.  used  frequently  to 
say,  that  although  she  had  travelled  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  she  had  never  en- 
joyed a  journey  so  much  before,  and  was  always  afraid 
that  it  would  end  too  soon.  Another  lady's  sentiments, 
expressed  in  my  hearing,  were  just  the  contrary.  For 
myself,  being  alone,  and  not  in  very  good  health,  I  had 
some  heavy  moments ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that,  with  a  friend,  a  good  boat  well  fitted  up,  books, 
guns,  plenty  of  time,  and  a  cook  like  Michel,  a  voyage 
on  the  Nile  would  exceed  any  travelling  within  my 
experience.  The  perfect  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
and  from  the  conventional  trammels  of  civilised  society, 
forms  an  episode  in  a  man's  life  that  is  vastly  agreeable 
and  exciting.  Think  of  not  shaving  for  two  months,  of 
washing  your  shirts  in  the  Nile,  and  wearing  them  with- 
out being' ironed.  True,  these  things  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  ;  but  who  would  go  to  Egypt  to  travel  as  he 
does  in  Europe  ?  "  Away  with  all  fantasies  and  fetters," 
is  the  motto  of  the  tourist.  We  throw  aside  pretty 
much  every  thing  except  our  pantaloons ;  and  a  gene- 
rous rivalry  in  long  beards  and  soiled  linen  is  kept  up 
with  exceeding  spirit.  You  may  go  ashore  whenever 
you  like,  and  stroll  through  the  little  villages,  and  be 
stared  at  by  the  Arabs,  or  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  till  darkness  covers  the  earth  ;  shooting  pigeons, 
and  sometimes  pheasants  and  hares,  besides  the  odd 
shots  from  the  deck  of  your  boat  at  geese,  crocodiles, 
and  pelicans.  And  then  it  is  so  ridiculously  cheap  an 
amusement.  You  get  your  boat  with  ten  men  for  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  a-month,  fowls  for  three  piastres  (about 
a  shilling)  a-pair,  a  sheep  for  half  or  three  quarters  of 
a  dollar,  and  eggs  almost  for  the  asldng.  You  sail  under 
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your  own  country's  banner ;  and  when  you  walk  along 
the  river,  if  the  Arabs  look  particularly  black  and  tru- 
culent, you  proudly  feel  that  there  is  safety  in  its  folds. 
From  time  to  time  you  hear  that  a  French  or  English 
flag  has  passed  so  many  days  before  you,  and  you  meet 
your  fellow-voyagers  with  a  freedom  and  cordiality  which 
exist  nowhere  but  on  the  Nile. 

These  are  the  little  every-day  items  in  the  voyage, 
without  referring  to  the  great  and  interesting  objects 
which  are  the  traveller's  principal  inducements  and 
rewards — the  ruined  cities  on  its  banks,  the  mighty 
temples  and  tombs,  and  all  the  wonderful  monuments 
of  Egypt's  departed  greatness.  Of  them  I  will  barely 
say,  that  their  great  antiquity,  the  mystery  that  over- 
hangs them,  and  their  extraordinary  preservation  amid 
the  surrounding  desolation,  make  Egypt  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  country  in  the  world.  In  the  words  of 
an  old  traveller,  "  Time  sadly  overcometh  all  things,  and 
is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth  upon  a  sphinx  and  looketh 
into  Memphis  and  old  Thebes,  while  his  sister  Oblivion 
recllneth  semi-sominous  on  a  pyramid,  gloriously  tri- 
umphing and  turning  old  glories  into  dreams.  History 
sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The  traveller  as  he  passeth 
amazedly  through  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her  who 
builded  them,  and  she  mumbleth  something,  but  what 
it  is  he  heareth  not." 

It  is  now  more  than  3000  years  since  the  curse  went 
forth  against  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  the  Roman,  tlie  Arabian,  the  Georgian, 
the  Circassian,  and  the  Ottoman  Turk,  have  successively 
trodden  it  down  and  trampled  upon  it ;  for  thirty  cen- 
turies the  foot  of  a  stranger  has  been  upon  the  necks 
of  her  inhabitants ;  and  in  bidding  farewell  to  this  once 
favoured  land,  now  lying  in  the  most  abject  degrada- 
tion and  misery,  groaning  under  the  iron  rod  of  a  tyrant 
and  a  stranger,  I  cannot  help  recurring  to  the  inspired 
words,  the  doom  of  prophecy — "  It  shall  be  the  basest 
of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
among  the  nations ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  Egypt." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

A  good  Word  for  the  Arabs. — A  Prophecy  fulfilled.— Ruins  of  a 
Lost  City.— A  Sheik  of  the  Bedouins.— Interviews  and  Negotia- 
tions.—  A  Hadj,  or  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  —  Mahommedan 
Heaven  for  Wives.— A  French  Sheik.— The  Bastinado.— De- 
parture for  the  Desert. 
I  HAD  now  finished  my  journey  in  Egypt,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Cataracts,  or,  as  the  boundaries  of 
this  ancient  country  are  given  in  the  Bible,  from  "  Mig- 
dol  to  Syene,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ethiopia."  For 
nearly  two  months  I  had  been  floating  on  the  celebrated 
river,  with  a  dozen  Arabs,  prompt  to  do  my  slightest 
bidding,  and,  in  spite  of  bugs  and  all  manner  of  creep- 
ing things,  enjoying  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  with  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  feeling  of  regret  that  I  parted  from 
my  worthy  boatmen.  I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  with 
many  travellers  to  rail  at  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  to 
beat  them,  and  have  them  bastinadoed  j  but  I  could  not 
and  cannot  join  in  such  oppression  of  this  poor  and 
much  abused  people.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  always  found  them  kind,  honest,  and 
faithful,  thankful  for  the  smallest  favour,  never  surly 
or  discontented,  and  always  ready  and  anxious  to  serve 
me  with  a  zeal  that  I  have  not  met  in  any  other  people ; 
and  when  they  came  up  in  a  body  to  the  locanda  to  say 
farewell,  I  felt  that  I  was  parting  with  tried  and  trusty 
friends,  most  probably  for  ever.  That  such  was  the  case 
with  the  rais,  there  could  be  little  doubt ;  he  seemed  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  doomed  man,  and  a  broken  cough, 
a  sunken  eye,  and  a  hollow  cheek,  proclaimed  him  one 
fast  hurrying  to  the  grave. 

I  was  now  about  wandering  amid  new  and  different 
scenes.  I  was  about  to  cross  the  dreary  waste  of  sand, 
to  exchange  my  quiet,  easy-going  boat  for  a  caravan  of 
dromedaries  and  camels ;  to  pitch  my  tent  wherever 
the  setting  sun  might  find  me,  and,  instead  of  my  gentle 


Arabs  of  the  Nile,  to  have  for  my  companions  the  wild, 
rude  Bedouins  of  the  desert ;  to  follow  the  wandering 
footsteps  of  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  took  up 
the  bones  of  Joseph,  and  fled  before  the  anger  of  Pha- 
raoh, from  their  land  of  bondage  ;  to  visit  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Sinai,  where  the  Almighty,  by  the  hands  of  his 
servant  Moses,  delivered  the  tables  of  his  law  to  his 
chosen  people. 

But  I  had  in  view  something  beyond  the  holy  moun- 
tain. My  object  was  to  go  from  thence  to  the  Holy  Land. 
If  I  should  return  to  Suez,  and  thence  cross  the  desert 
to  El  Arich  and  Gaza,  I  should  be  subjected  to  a  quaran- 
tine of  fourteen  days  on  account  of  the  plague  in  Egypt ; 
and  I  thought  I  might  avoid  this  by  striking  directly 
through  the  heart  of  the  desert  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  wei-e  difficulties 
and  perhaps  dangers  on  this  route ;  but  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  escaping  the  quarantine,  another  considera- 
tion presented  itself,  which,  in  the  end,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist.  This  route  was  entirely  new.  It  lay 
through  the  land  of  Edom— a  land  that  occupies  a  large 
space  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible ;  Edom  denounced  by 
God  himself,  once  given  to  Esau  for  his  inheritance, 
"  as  being  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,"  but  now  a  deso- 
late monument  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  a  fearful  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  by  his  prophets. 
The  English  friends  with  whom  I  had  dined  at  Thebes 
first  suggested  to  me  this  route,  referring  me,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  in  which,  after 
showing  with  great  clearness  and  force  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  after  prophecy,  as  illustrated  by  the  writ- 
ings and  reports  of  travellers,  the  learned  divine  en- 
larges upon  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  the  land  of 
Idumea, "  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever  j" 
and  proves,  by  abundant  references  to  the  works  of 
modem  travellers,  that  though  several  have  crossed  its 
borders,  none  have  ever  passed  through  it.  Burckhardt, 
he  says,  made  the  nearest  approach  to  this  achieve- 
ment ;  but  by  reference  to  the  geographical  boundaries, 
he  maintains  that  Burclchardt  did  not  pass  through  the 
land  of  Edom ;  and  so  strenuously  does  the  learned 
divine  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  its 
utmost  extent,  as  to  contend  that,  if  Burckhardt  did 
pass  through  the  land  of  Edom,  he  died  in  consequence 
of  the  hardships  he  suffered  on  that  journey.  I  did  not 
mean  to  brave  a  prophecy.  I  had  already  learned  to 
regard  the  words  of  the  inspired  penmen  with  an  inte- 
rest I  never  felt  before  ;  and  with  the  evidence  I  had 
already  had  of  the  sure  fulfilment  of  their  predictions, 
I  should  have  considered  it  daring  and  impious  to  place 
myself  in  the  way  of  a  still  impending  curse.  But  I 
did  not  go  so  far  as  the  learned  commentator,  and  to 
me  the  words  of  the  prophet  seemed  sufficiently  veri- 
fied in  the  total  brealdng  up  of  the  route  then  travelled, 
as  the  great  highway  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  India,  and  the  general  and  probably  eternal  deso- 
lation that  reigns  in  Edom. 

Still,  however,  it  added  to  the  interest  with  which  I 
looked  upon  this  route ;  and,  moreover,  in  this  dreary 
and  desolate  region,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
buried  from  the  eyes  of  mankind,  its  place  unknown, 
and  its  very  name  almost  forgotten,  lay  the  long  lost 
city  of  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the 
Edom  of  the  Edomites,  containing,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  only  travellers  who  have  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  it,  the  most  curious  and  wonderful  re- 
mains existing  in  the  world :  a  city  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock,  with  long  ranges  of  dwellings,  temples,  and 
tombs,  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  all  lying 
in  ruins ;  "  thorns  coming  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and 
brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof,  a  habitation  of  dra- 
gons, and  a  court  for  owls."  Three  parties  had  at 
different  times  visited  Petra,  but  neither  of  them  had 
passed  through  the  land  of  Idumea ;  and,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  few  travellers  who  had  crossed  its 
borders,  the  Bedouins  who  roamed  over  the  dreary 
sands  of  Idumea  were  the  most  ferocious  tribe  of  the 
desert  race.  It  will  not  be  considered  surprising,  there- 
fore, that,  having  once  conceived  the  project,  I  was  will.. 
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ing  to  fulfil  it  even  at  the  cost  of  some  pei*sonaI  difficulty 
and  hazard. 

I  have  said  that  this  route  was  entirely  new.  It  was 
known  that  two  Englishmen,  with  an  Italian,  long  re- 
sident in  Egypt,  and  understanding  thoroughly  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  Arabs,  had  started  from 
Cairo  about  a  year  before  to  make  this  journey,  and,  as 
they  had  been  heard  of  afterwards  in  Europe,  it  was 
known  that  they  had  succeeded ;  but  no  account  of  their 
journey  had  ever  been  published,  and  all  the  intelli- 
gence I  could  obtain  of  the  route  and  its  perils  was 
doubtful  and  confused.  The  general  remark  was,  that 
the  undertaking  was  dangerous,  and  that  I  had  better 
let  it  alone.  Almost  the  only  person  who  encouraged 
me  was  Mr  Gliddon,  our  vice-consul ;  and,  probably,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have  given  up  the  idea. 
Besides  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  there  were  others  of 
a  more  personal  nature.  I  was  alone,  I  could  not 
speak  the  language,  and  I  had  with  me  a  servant,  who, 
instead  of  leading  me  on,  and  sustaining  me  when  I  fal- 
tered, was  constantly  torturing  himself  with  idle  fears, 
and  was  very  reluctant  to  accompany  me  at  all.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  my  health  was  far  from  being  restored, 
and  my  friend  Waghorn  was  telling  me  every  day,  with 
a  warning  voice,  to  turn  my  steps  westward ;  but  ob- 
jections presented  themselves  in  vain ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  precisely  because  of  the  objections  that  I  finally 
determined  upon  attempting  the  journey  through  the 
land  of  Idumea. 

By  singular  good  fortune,  the  sheik  of  Akaba  was 
then  at  Cairo.  The  great  yearly  caravan  of  pilgrims 
for  Mecca  was  assembling  outside  the  walls,  and  he  was 
there,  on  the  summons  of  the  pacha,  to  escort  and  pro- 
tect them  through  the  desert  as  far  as  Akaba.  He  was 
the  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins  somewhat  re- 
duced by  long  and  bloody  wars  with  other  tribes,  but 
still  maintaining,  in  all  its  vigour,  the  wild  independence 
of  the  race,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  set  at  defiance 
even  the  powerful  arm  of  the  pacha.  A  system  of 
mutual  forbearance  seemed  to  exist  between  them,  the 
Bedouins  knowing  that,  although  the  pacha  might  not 
subdue  them,  his  long  arm  could  reach  and  disturb  them 
even  in  their  sandy  hills  ;  while  the  pacha  could  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  efi"ort  would  cost  him  the  lives 
of  his  best  troops,  and  that  the  plunder  of  their  mise- 
rable tents  would  bring  him  neither  glory  nor  profit. 
Thus  the  desert  was  still  the  possession  of  the  Bedouins; 
they  still  claimed  a  tribute  from  the  stranger  for  per- 
mission to  pass  over  it ;  and  this  induced  the  pacha 
annually  to  invite  the  sheik  of  Akaba  to  Cairo,  to  con- 
duct the  caravan  for  Mecca,  knowing  that  if  not  so  in- 
vited, even  the  sacred  character  of  the  pilgrims  would 
not  protect  them  in  passing  through  his  country. 

1  found  him  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls  near  the 
tombs  of  the  califs,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  sitting  on 
a  mat  imder  his  tent,  and  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  his 
swarthy  tribe,  armed  with  long  sabres,  pistols,  and 
matchlock  guns.  The  sheik  was  a  short  stout  man,  of 
the  darkest  shade  of  bronze ;  his  eye  keen,  roving,  and 
unsettled  ;  his  teeth  white  ;  and  his  skin  so  dried  up 
and  withered  that  it  seemed  cleaving  to  his  very  bones. 
At  the  first  glance,  I  did  not  lilie  his  face ;  it  wanted 
frankness,  and  even  boldness  ;  and  I  thought  at  the 
time,  that  if  I  had  met  him  alone  in  the  desert,  I  should 
not  have  trusted  him.  He  received  me  with  great  civi- 
lity, while  his  companions  rose,  gave  me  their  low 
salaam,  seated  me  on  the  mat  beside  him,  and  then  re- 
sumed their  own  cross-legged  attitude,  with  less  noise 
than  would  have  attended  the  entrance  of  a  gentleman 
into  a  drawing-room  on  a  morning  call.  All  stared  at  me 
with  silent  gravity  ;  and  the  sheik,  though  desert  born 
and  bred,  with  an  air  and  manner  that  showed  him 
familiar  with  the  usages  of  good  society  in  Cairo,  took 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  handed  it  to  me. 

All  being  seated,  the  consul's  janizary,  who  had  come 
with  me,  opened  the  divan  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun 
to  declare  my  object  before  the  whole  group,  sheik  and 
all,  apparently  surprised  out  of  their  habitual  phlegm, 
ci'ied  out  together  that  they  were  ready  to  escort  me. 


and  to  defend  me  with  their  lives  against  every  dangei'. 
I  said  a  few  words,  and  they  became  clamorous  in  their 
assurances  of  the  great  friendship  they  had  conceived 
for  me  ;  that  life  was  nothing  in  my  service ;  that  they 
would  sleep  in  my  tent,  guai'd  and  watch  me  by  day  and 
night,  and,  in  short,  that  they  would  be  my  father, 
mother,  sister,  and  brother,  and  all  my  relations,  in  the 
desert ;  and  the  final  assurance  was,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  travel  that  road  except  under  their  pro- 
tection. I  then  began  to  inquire  the  terms,  when,  as 
before,  all  spoke  at  once ;  some  fixed  one  price,  some 
another,  and  for  bucksheesh  whatever  I  pleased.  I  did 
not  like  this  wild  and  noisy  negotiation.  I  knew  that  I 
must  make  great  allowance  for  the  extravagant  language 
of  the  Arabs  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  an  eagerness  to  get 
me  among  them,  which,  in  my  eyes,  was  rather  ominous 
of  bad  intentions.  They  were  known  to  be  a  lawless 
people,  and  distinguished,  even  among  their  desert 
brethren,  as  a  wild  and  savage  tribe.  And  these  were 
the  people  with  whom  I  was  negotiating  to  meet  in  the 
desert,  at  the  little  fortress  of  Akaba,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  into  whose  hands  I  was  to 
place  myself,  and  from  whom  I  was  to  expect  protec- 
tion against  greater  dangers. 

My  interview  with  them  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
and,  wishing  to  talk  the  matter  over  more  quietly  with 
the  sheik  alone,  I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  to  my  hotel ; 
whereupon  the  whole  group  started  up  at  once,  and, 
some  on  foot,  and  others  on  dromedaries  or  en  horse- 
back, prepared  to  follow.  This  did  not  suit  me,  and  the 
sheik  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all  except  one,  his  principal 
and  constant  attendant,  "  his  black,"  as  he  was  called. 
He  followed  me  on  horseback  ;  and  when  he  came  up 
into  my  room,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  ever  been  under  a  roof.  As  an  instance  of 
his  simplicity  and  ignorance,  it  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing here,  although  I  did  not  know  it  until  we  were  on 
the  point  of  separating  after  our  journey  was  completed, 
that  he  mistook  the  consul's  janizary,  who  wore  a  dash- 
ing red  Turkish  dress,  sword,  &c.,  for  an  officer  of  the 
pacha's  household,  and,  consequently,had  always  looked 
upon  me  as  specially  recommended  to  him  by  the  pacha. 
I  could  not  come  to  any  definite  understanding  with 
him.  The  precise  service  that  I  required  of  him  was 
to  conduct  me  from  Akaba  to  Hebron,  through  the  land 
of  Edom,  diverging  to  visit  the  excavated  city  of  Petra, 
a  journey  of  about  ten  days.  I  could  not  get  him  to 
name  any  sum  as  compensation  for  this  service  ;  he  told 
me  that  he  would  conduct  me  for  nothing,  that  I  might 
give  him  what  I  pleased,  &c.  When  I  first  spoke  about 
the  terms  at  his  tent,  he  had  said  twelve  dollars  a-camel, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  he  had  named  this  sum  with- 
out the  least  calculation,  as  the  first  that  happened  to 
occur  to  him.  I  now  referred  him  to  this  price,  which 
he  had  probably  forgotten,  hoping  to  establish  it  as  a 
sort  of  basis  upon  which  to  negotiate  ;  but  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  it,  he  insisted  upon  the  twelve 
dollars,  and  something  more  for  bucksheesh.  A  fair 
price  for  this  service  would  have  been  about  two  dol- 
lars. I  told  him  this  did  not  satisfy  me ;  that  I  wanted 
every  thing  definitely  arranged  beforehand,  and  that  I 
would  not  give  the  enormous  price  he  asked,  and  buck- 
sheesh in  proportion  ;  but  I  could  do  nothing  with  him: 
he  listened  with  perfect  coolness ;  and  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  in  answer  to  every  thing  I  said,  told 
me  to  come  to  him  at  Akaba,  come  to  him  at  his  tent ; 
he  had  plenty  of  camels,  and  would  conduct  me  with- 
out any  reward,  or  I  might  give  him  what  I  pleased. 
We  parted  without  coming  to  an  arrangement.  He 
offered  to  send  one  of  his  men  to  conduct  me  from 
Mount  Sinai  to  Akaba ;  but  as  something  might  occur 
to  prevent  my  going,  I  would  not  take  him.  He  gave  me, 
however,  his  signet,  which  he  told  me  every  Bedouin 
on  that  route  knew  and  would  respect,  and  writing  his 
name  under  it  according  to  the  sound,  I  repeated  it 
over  and  over,  until  I  could  pronounce  it  intelligibly, 
and  treasured  it  up  as  a  password  for  the  desert. 

The  next  morning,  under  pretence  that  I  went  to  see 
the  starting  of  the  great  caravan  of  pilgi-ims  for  Mecca, 
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I  rode  out  to  the  sheik ;  and  telling  him  that,  if  I  came 
to  him,  I  should  come  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  he 
must  have  some  good  tobacco  for  me,  I  slipped  a  couple 
of  gold  pieces  into  his  hand,  and,  without  any  further 
remark,  left  the  question  of  my  going  undetermined. 
It  was  worth  my  ride  to  see  the  departure  of  the  cara- 
van. It  consisted  of  more  than  30,000  pilgrims,  who 
had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  extre- 
mities of  Persia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa ;  and  having 
assembled,  according  to  usage  for  hundi-eds  of  years,  at 
Cairo  as  a  central  point,  the  whole  mass  was  getting  in 
motion  for  a  pilgrimage  of  fifty  days,  through  dreary 
sands,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet. 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  associate  the  idea  of  order 
and  decorum  with  the  observance  of  all  rites  and  duties 
of  religion,  I  could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  the  noise, 
tumult,  and  confusion,  the  strifes  and  battles,  of  these 
pilgrim-travellers.  If  I  had  met  them  in  the  desert 
after  their  line  of  march  was  formed,  it  would  have 
been  an  imposing  spectacle,  and  comparatively  easy 
to  describe  ;  but  here,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  were  scattered  over  the  sandy  plain ;  30,000  people, 
with  probably  20,000  camels  and  dromedaries,  men, 
women,  andchildren,beasts  and  baggage, all  commingled 
in  a  confused  mass  that  seemed  hopelessly  inextricable. 
Some  had  not  yet  struck  their  tents,  some  were  making 
coffee,  some  smoking,  some  cooking,  some  eating,  many 
shouting  and  cursing,  others  on  their  knees  praying,  and 
others,  again, hurrying  on  to  jointhelong  movingstream 
that  already  extended  several  miles  into  the  desert. 

It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  the  belief  that  women  are  not 
admitted  into  the  heaven  of  Mahommed.  It  is  true  that 
the  cunning  Prophet,  iu  order  not  to  disturb  the  joyful 
serenity  with  which  his  followers  look  forward  to  their 
promised  heaven,  has  not  given  to  women  any  fixed 
position  there,  and  the  pious  Mussulman,  although 
blessed  with  the  lawful  complement  of  four  wives,  is  not 
bound  to  see  among  his  seventy-two  black- eyed  houris 
the  faces  of  his  companions  upon  earth  ;  but  the  women 
are  not  utterly  cast  out ;  they  are  deemed  to  have  souls, 
and  entitled  to  a  heaven  of  their  own ;  and  it  may  be, 
too,  that  their  visions  of  futurity  are  not  less  bright,  for 
that  thei-e  is  a  mystery  to  be  unravelled  beyond  the 
gi-ave,  and  they  are  not  doomed  to  eternal  companion- 
ship with  their  earthly  lords.  In  the  wildest,  rudest 
Bcene  where  woman  appears  at  all,  there  is  a  sweet  and 
undefinable  charm ;  and  their  appearance  among  the 
pilgrims,  the  care  with  which  tliey  shrouded  themselves 
from  every  eye,  their  long  thick  veils,  and  their  tents  or 
four-post  beds,  with  curtains  of  red  silk,  fastened  down 
all  around  and  secured  on  the  high  backs  of  camels,  were 
the  most  striking  objects  in  the  caravan.  Next  to  them 
in  interest  were  the  miserable  figures  of  the  marabouts, 
santons,  or  Arab  saints,  having  only  a  scanty  covering 
of  rags  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  their  bodies 
completely  naked,  yet  strutting  about  as  if  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  ;  and  setting  off  utterly  destitute 
of  every  thing,  for  a  journey  of  months  across  the  desert, 
safely  trusting  to  that  open-handed  charity  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  an  item  in  the  list  of  Mussulman  virtues. 
But  the  object  of  universal  interest  was  the  great  box 
containuig  the  presents  and  decorations  for  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet.  The  camel  which  bears  this  sacred  burden 
is  adorned  with  banners  and  rich  housings,  is  watched 
and  tended  with  pious  care,  and  when  his  journey  is 
ended,  no  meaner  load  can  touch  his  back ;  he  has  filled 
the  measure  of  a  camel's  glory,  and  lives  and  dies  re- 
spected by  all  good  Mussulmans. 

In  the  evening,  being  the  last  of  my  stay  in  Cairo,  I 
heard  that  Mr  Linant,  the  companion  of  M.  Laborde  on 
his  visit  to  Petra,  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and,  with 
Mr  Gliddon,  went  to  see  him.  Mr  L.  is  one  of  the  many 
French  emigres  driven  from  their  native  soil  by  political 
convulsions,  and  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  foreign 
lands  by  military  talents,  and  the  force  of  that  restless 
energy  so  peculiar  to  his  countrymen.  Many  years 
before,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Arabian  Desert, 
where  he  had  become  so  much  beloved  by  the  Bedouins, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  two  contend- 


ing claimants,  the  customs  of  their  tribe  were  waived, 
the  pretensions  of  the  rivals  set  aside,  and  he  was  elected 
sheik  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  invested  with  the  flattering 
name,  which  he  retains  to  this  day,  of  Abdel  Hag,  or 
the  slave  of  truth.  Notwithstanding  his  desert  rank 
and  dignity,  he  received  me  with  a  politeness  which 
savoured  of  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  intention  of  visiting  Petra,  assuring  me  that  it  would 
abundantly  repay  me  for  all  the  difficulties  attending  it ; 
in  fact,  he  spoke  lightly  of  these,  although  I  afterwards 
found  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  language,  his  high 
standing  among  the  Bedouins,  and  his  lavish  distribu- 
tion of  money  and  presents,  had  removed  or  diminished 
obstacles  which,  to  a  stranger  without  these  advantages, 
were  by  no  means  of  a  trifling  nature.  In  addition  to 
much  general  advice,  he  counselled  me  particularly  to 
wear  the  Turkish  or  Arab  dress,  and  to  get  a  letter  from 
the  Habeeb  Effendi  to  the  governor  of  the  little  fortress 
of  Akaba.  Mr  Linant  has  been  twenty  years  in  Egypt, 
and  is  now  a  bey  in  the  pacha's  service  ;  and  that  very 
afternoon,  after  a  long  interview,  had  received  orders 
from  the  great  reformer  to  make  a  survey  of  the  pyra- 
mids, for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which  of  those  gigantic 
monuments,  after  having  been  respected  by  all  preced- 
ing tyrants  for  3000  years,  should  now  be  demolished  for 
the  illustrious  object  of  yielding  material  for  a  petty  for- 
tress, or  scai'cely  more  useful  and  important  bridge. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  into  the  bazaars,  and 
fitted  out  Paul  and  myself  with  the  necessary  dresses. 
Paul  was  soon  equipped  with  the  common  Arab  dress, 
the  blue  cotton  shirt,  tarbouch,  and  Bedouin  shoes.  A 
native  of  Malta,  he  was  very  probably  of  Arab  descent 
in  part,  and  his  dark  complexion  and  long  black  beard 
would  enable  him  readily  to  pass  for  one  born  under  the 
sun  of  Egypt.  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  look  the 
swarthy  Arab  of  thedesei-t,  and  the  dress  of  the  Turkish 
houaja  or  gentleman,  with  the  necessary  ai-ms  and  equip- 
ments, was  very  expensive ;  so  I  provided  myself  with 
the  unpretending  and  respectable  costume  of  a  Cairo 
merchant ;  a  long  red  silk  gown,  with  a  black  abbas  of 
camel's  haic  over  it ;  red  tarbouch,  with  a  green  and 
yellow  striped  handkerchief  rolled  round  it  as  a  turban  ; 
white  trousers,  large  red  shoes  over  yellow  slippers, 
blue  sash,  sword,  and  a  pair  of  large  Turkish  pistols. 

Having  finished  my  purchases  in  the  bazaars,  I  re- 
turned to  my  hotel  ready  to  set  out,  and  found  the  dro- 
medaries, camels,  and  guides,  and  expected  to  find  the 
letter  for  the  governor  of  Akaba,  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr  Linant,  I  had  requested  Mr  Gliddon  to 
procure  for  me.  I  now  learned,  however,  from  that 
gentleman,  that,  to  avoid  delay,  it  would  be  better  to  go 
myself,  first  sending  my  caravan  outside  the  gate,  and 
representing  to  the  minister  that  I  was  actually  waiting 
for  the  letter,  in  which  case  he  would  probably  give  it 
to  me  immediately.  I  accordingly  sent  Paul  with  my 
little  caravan  to  wait  for  me  at  the  tombs  of  the  califs, 
and,  attended  by  the  consul's  janizary,  rode  up  to  the 
citadel,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  governor's  palace. 
The  reader  may  I'emember  that,  on  my  first  visit  to 
his  excellency,  I  saw  a  man  whipped  ;  this  time  I  saw 
one  bastinadoed.  I  had  heard  much  of  this,  a  punish- 
ment existing,  I  believe,  only  in  the  East,  but  I  had  never 
seen  it  inflicted  before,  and  hope  I  never  shall  see  it 
again.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  I  found  the  little 
governor  standing  at  one  end  of  the  large  hall  of  entrance, 
munching,  and  trying  causes.  A  crowd  was  gathered 
around,  and  before  him  was  a  poor  Arab,  pleading  and 
beseeching  most  piteously,  while  the  big  tears  were  roll- 
ing down  his  cheeks ;  near  him  was  a  man  whose  reso- 
lute and  somewhat  angry  expression  marked  him  as  the 
accuser,  seeking  vengeance  rather  than  justice.  Sud- 
denly the  governor  made  a  gentle  movement  with  hia 
hand ;  all  noise  ceased ;  all  stretched  their  necks  and 
turned  their  eager  eyes  towards  him  ;  the  accused  cut 
short  his  crying,  and  stood  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  governor.  The  latter  spoke 
a  few  words  in  a  very  low  voice,  to  me  of  course  unin- 
telligible, and,  indeed,  scarcely  audible,  but  they  seemed 
to  fall  upon  the  quicic  ears  of  the  culprit  Uke  bolts  of 
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thunder ;  the  agony  of  suspense  tvas  over,  and,  without 
a  word  or  look,  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  face  at  the 
feet  of  the  governor.  A  space  was  immediately  cleared 
around ;  a  man  on  each  side  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
stretching  out  his  anns,  kneeled  upon  and  held  them 
down,  while  another  seated  himself  across  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  Thus  nailed  to  the  ground,  the  poor  fellow, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  threw  up 
his  feet  from  the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  present  the  soles 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Two  men  came  forward  with 
a  pair  of  long  stout  bars  of  wood,  attached  together  by 
a  cord,  between  which  they  placed  the  feet,  drawing 
them  together  with  the  cord  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their 
horizontal  position,  and  leave  the  whole  flat  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  blow.  In  the  meantime 
two  strong  Turks  were  standing  ready,  one  at  each  side, 
armed  with  long  whips  resembling  our  common  cowskin, 
but  longer  and  thicker,  and  made  of  the  tough  hide  of 
the  hippopotamus.  While  the  occupation  of  the  judge 
was  suspended  by  these  preparations,  the  janizary  had 
presented  the  consul's  letter.  My  sensibilities  ai*e  not 
particularly  acute,  but  thejt  yielded  in  this  instance.  I 
had  watched  all  the  preliminary  arrrangements,  nerv- 
ing myself  for  what  was  to  come ;  but  when  I  heard 
the  scourge  whizzing  through  the  air,  and,  when  the 
first  blow  fell  upon  the  naked  feet,  saw  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  body,  and  heard  the  first  loud  pierc- 
ing shriek,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  I  broke  through 
the  crowd,  forgetting  the  governor  and  every  thing  else, 
except  the  agonising  sounds  from  which  I  was  escaping ; 
but  the  janizary  followed  close  at  my  heels,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  arm,  hauled  me  back  to  the  governor. 
If  I  had  consulted  merely  the  impulse  of  feeling,  I  should 
have  consigned  him,  and  the  governor,  and  the  whole 
nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower  regions ;  but  it  was  all- 
important  not  to  offend  this  summary  dispenser  of  jus- 
tice, and  I  never  made  a  greater  sacrifice  of  feeling  to 
expediency  than  when  I  re-entered  his  presence.  The 
shrieks  of  the  unhappy  criminal  were  ringing  through 
the  chamber ;  but  the  governor  received  me  with  as 
calm  a  smile  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  his  own  divan, 
listening  to  the  strains  of  some  pleasant  music,  while 
I  stood  with  my  teeth  clenched,  and  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  the  victim,  and  heard  the  whizzing  of  the  accursed 
whip,  as  it  fell  again  and  again  upon  his  bleeding  feet. 
I  have  heard  men  cry  out  in  agony  when  the  sea  was 
raging,  and  the  drowning  man,  rising  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  mountain  waves,  turned  his  imploring  arms 
towards  us,  and  with  his  dying  breath  called  in  vain 
for  help  ;  but  I  never  heard  such  heart-rending  sounds 
as  those  from  the  poor  bastinadoed  wretch  before  me. 
I  thought  the  governor  would  never  make  an  end  of 
reading  the  letter,  when  the  scribe  handed  it  to  him  for 
his  signature,  although  it  contained  but  half  a  dozen 
lines ;  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  his  seal,  and  dipped 
it  in  the  ink ;  the  impression  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
made  another ;  and,  after  a  delay  that  seemed  to  me 
eternal,  employed  in  folding  it,  handed  it  to  me  with  a 
most  gracious  smile.  I  am  sure  I  grinned  horribly  in 
return ;  and  almost  snatching  the  letter  just  as  the  last 
blow  fell,  I  turned  to  hasten  from  the  scene.  The  poor 
scourged  wretch  was  silent ;  he  had  found  relief  in  in- 
sensibility; I  cast  one  look  upon  the  senseless  body, 
and  saw  the  feet  laid  open  in  gashes,  and  the  blood 
streaming  down  the  legs.  At  that  moment  the  bars 
were  taken  away,  and  the  mangled  feet  fell  like  lead 
upon  the  floor.  I  had  to  work  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  before  I  could  escape,  I  saw  the  poor  fellow 
revive,  and  by  the  first  natural  impulse  rise  upon  his 
feet,  but  fall  again  as  if  he  had  stepped  upon  red-hot 
irons.  He  crawled  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  here  it  was  most  grateful  to  see 
that  the  poor  miserable,  mangled,  and  degraded  Arab, 
yet  had  friends  whose  hearts  yearned  towards  him ; 
they  took  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  away. 

I  was  sick  of  Cairo,  and  in  a  right  humour  to  bid 
farewell  to  cities,  with  all  their  artificial  laws,  their 
crimes  and  punishments,  and  all  the  varied  shades  of 
inhumanity  from  man  to  man,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 


was  beyond  the  gate,  and  galloping  away  to  join  my 
companions  in  the  desert.  At  the  tombs  of  the  califa 
I  found  Paul  with  my  caravan;  but  I  had  not  yet 
escaped  the  stormy  passions  of  men.  With  the  cries 
of  the  poor  Arab  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  was  greeted 
with  a  furious  quarrel,  arising  from  the  apportionment 
of  the  money  I  had  paid  my  guides.  I  was  in  no  hu- 
mour to  interfere,  and,  mounting  my  dromedary,  and 
leaving  Paul  to  arrange  the  affair  with  them  as  he  best 
could,  I  rode  on  alone. 

It  was  a  journey  of  no  ordinary  interest  on  which  I 
was  now  beginning  my  lonely  way.  I  had  travelled  in 
Italy,  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  the  plains  of 
Turkey,  the  wild  steppes  of  Russia,  and  the  plains  of 
Poland,  but  neither  of  these  aff'orded  half  the  material 
for  curious  expectation  that  my  journey  through  the 
desert  promised.  After  an  interval  of  4000  years,  I 
was  about  to  pursue  the  devious  path  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  took  up  the  bones  of  Joseph  and  fled 
before  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  among  the  mountain  passes 
of  Sinai,  and  through  that  great  and  terrible  desert 
which  shut  them  from  the  Land  of  Promise.  I  rode  on 
in  silence  and  alone  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  dark  mountains  of  Mo- 
kattam,  halted  to  wait  for  my  little  caravan;  and  I 
pitched  my  tent  for  the  first  night  in  the  desert,  with 
the  door  opening  to  the  distant  land  of  Goshen. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Caravan.— Arab  Political  Economy.— A  projected  Railroad. 
— The  Sirocco.— Suez.— A  travelled  Englishman.— The  Red  Sea. 
—Embarkation  of  Pilgrims. — A  Misadventure.— Scriptural  Lo- 
calities.— The  bitter  Fountain. 
The  arrangements  for  my  journey  as  far  as  Mount 
Sinai  had  been  made  by  Mr  GUddon.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  as  my  guides  some  of  the  Bedouins  from  around 
the  mountains,  and  he  had  procured  one  known  to  him, 
a  man  in  whom  I  could  place  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence ;  and  possessing  another  not  less  powerful  recom- 
mendation, in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  with  Messrs 
Linant  and  Laborde  to  Petra.  My  caravan  consisted 
of  eight  camels  and  dromedaries,  and,  as  guide  and 
camel-drivers,  three  young  Bedouins  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-two  years  old.  My  tent  was  the  common  tent 
of  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  bought  at  the  government 
factory,  easily  carried,  and  as  easily  pitched ;  my  bed- 
ding was  a  mattrass  and  coverlet ;  and  I  had,  moreover, 
a  couple  of  boxes,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the 
width  of  my  mattrass,  filled  with  eatables,  which  I  car- 
ried slung  over  the  back  of  a  camel,  one  upon  each  side, 
and  at  night,  by  the  addition  of  two  pieces  of  board,  con- 
verted into  a  bedstead.  My  store  of  provisions  con- 
sisted of  bread,  biscuit,  rice,  maccaroni,  tea,  coffee,  dried 
apricots,  oranges,  a  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  and  two  of  the 
largest  sldns  containing  the  filtered  water  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  evening,  while  we  were  sitting  around  a  fire, 
I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  from  which  I  had 
escaped,  and  this  led  Toualeb  into  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  customs  of  the  Bedouins.  There  exists 
among  them  that  community  of  interest  and  property 
for  which  radicals  and  visionaries  contend  in  civilised 
society.  The  property  of  the  tribe  is  to  a  great  extent 
common,  and  their  earnings,  or  the  profits  of  their 
labour,  are  shared  among  the  whole.  A  Bedouin's 
wives  are  his  own ;  and  as  the  chastity  of  women  is 
guarded  by  the  most  sanguinary  laws,  his  children  are 
generally  his  o^vn ;  his  tent,  also,  and  one  or  two  camels, 
are  his,  and  the  rest  belongs  to  his  tribe.  The  practi- 
cal operation  of  this  law  is  not  attended  with  any  great 
difficulty ;  for,  in  general,  the  rest,  or  that  which  belongs 
to  the  tribe,  is  nothing  ;  there  are  no  hoarded  treasures, 
no  coffers  of  wealth,  the  bequest  of  ancestors,  or  the 
gains  of  enterprise  and  industry,  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  avaricious.  Poor  is  the  Bedouin  born,  and  poor 
he  dies,  and  his  condition  is  more  than  usually  prospe- 
rous when  his  poverty  does  not  lead  him  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood. 
I  did  not  expect  to  learn  lessons  of  political  economy 
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among  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  but  in  the  commencement 
of  my  journey  with  them,  I  found  the  embarrassment 
and  evil  of  trammelling  individual  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. The  consul  had  applied  to  Toualeb.  Toualeb 
was  obliged  to  propose  the  thing  to  such  of  his  tribe  as 
were  then  in  Cairo,  and  all  had  a  right  to  participate. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  we  were  ready  to  move, 
instead  of  five  there  were  a  dozen  camels  and  drome- 
daries, and  their  several  owners  were  the  men  whom  I 
had  left  wrangling  at  the  tombs  of  the  califs ;  and  even 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  five  were  wanted, 
still  three  supernumeraries  were  sent,  that  all  might  be 
engaged  in  the  work.  In  countries  where  the  labour 
of  man  and  beast  has  a  per  diem  value,  the  loss  of  the 
labour  of  three  or  four  men  and  three  or  four  camels 
would  be  counted ;  but  in  the  East,  time  and  labour 
have  no  value. 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  any  dissertations  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bedouins,  and  shall  merely  refer  to  such 
traits  a,s  fell  under  my  observation,  and  were  developed 
by  circumstances.  While  I  was  eating  my  evening 
meal,  and  talking  with  Toualeb,  the  thi*ee  young  camel- 
drivers  sat  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  leaning  on  their 
hands,  and  looking  at  me.  I  at  first  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them,  but  it  soon  struck  me  as  singular 
that  they  did  not  prepare  their  own  meal ;  and,  noticing 
them  more  attentively,  I  thought  they  were  not  looking 
so  much  at  me  as  at  the  smoking  pilau  before  me.  I 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  eat  their  supper,  and  they 
told  me  that  their  masters  had  sent  them  away  without 
a  particle  of  any  thing  to  eat.  I  was  exceedingly  vexed 
at  this,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  that  I  had  four  mouths 
to  feed  more  than  I  had  prepared  for ;  no  trifling  matter 
on  a  journey  in  the  desert,  and  one  which  Paul,  as  my 
quartermaster,  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  accom- 
plish. I  s,t  first  told  one  of  them  to  mount  my  drome- 
dary and  go  back  to  Cairo,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  did 
not  return  before  daylight,  I  would  follow  and  have  both 
him  and  his  master  bastinadoed;  but  before  he  had 
mounted,  I  changed  my  mind.,  I  hated  all  returns  and 
delays,  and,  smothering  my  wrath,  told  Paul  to  give 
them  some  rice  and  biscuit,  at  the  risk  of  being  obliged 
to  come  down  to  Arab  bread  myself.  And  so  ended  the 
first  day  of  my  journey. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  began  our  march,  with  our 
faces  towards  the  rising  sun.  Before  mid-day  we  were 
in  as  perfect  a  desert  as  if  we  were  x-emoved  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  habitations  of  men ;  behind,  before, 
and  around  us,  was  one  wide  expanse  of  level  and  arid 
sands,  although  we  were  as  yet  not  more  than  eight 
hours  from  the  crowded  city  of  Cairo ;  and  I  might 
already  cry  out,  in  the  spirit  of  Neikomm's  famous 
cavatina,  "  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea !"  Indeed, 
in  all  the  travelling  in  the  East  nothing  strikes  one  more 
forcibly  than  the  quick  transitions  from  the  noise  of 
cities  to  the  stillness  of  the  unpeopled  waste. 

It  does,  indeed,  appear  remarkable  that,  within  so 
short  a  distance  from  Cairo,  a  city  of  so  great  antiquity 
and  large  population,  and  on  a  road  which  we  know  to 
have  been  travelled  more  than  4000  years,  and  which 
at  this  day  is  the  principal  route  to  the  Red  Sea,  there 
is  so  little  travelling.  During  the  whole  day  we  did 
not  meet  more  than  a  dozen  Arabs,  with  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  camels.  But  a  mighty  change  will  soon  be 
made  in  this  particular.  A  railroad  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed across  the  desert,  over  the  track  followed  by 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  pacha  had 
already  ordered  iron  from  England  for  the  purpose  when 
I  was  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  practica- 
bility, being  only  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  over  a  dead 
level ;  but  whether  it  will  ever  be  finished,  or  whether,  if 
finished,  it  will  pay  the  expense,  is  much  more  question- 
able. Indeed,  the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  pacha  does 
it  merely  to  bolster  up  his  reputation  in  Europe  as  a 
reformer ;  that  he  has  begun  without  calculating  the 
costs ;  and  that  he  will  get  tired  and  abandon  it  before 
it  is  half  completed.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  reader 
will  one  day  be  hurried  by  a  steam  engine  over  the  route 
which  I  was  now  crossing  at  the  slow  pace  of  a  camel ; 


and  when  that  day  comes,  all  the  excitement  and  wonder 
of  a  journey  in  the  desert  will  be  over.  There  will  be 
no  more  pitching  of  tents,  or  sleeping  under  the  starry 
firmament,  surrounded  by  Arabs  and  camels ;  no  more 
carrying  provisions,  and  no  danger  of  dying  of  thirst ;  all 
will  be  reduced  to  the  systematic  tameness  of  a  cotton- 
factory,  and  the  wild  Arab  will  retire  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  shunning,  like  our  native  Indians, 
the  faces  of  strangers,  and  following  for  ever  the  foot- 
steps of  his  wandering  ancestors.  Blessed  be  my  for- 
tune, improvement  had  not  yet  actually  begun  its  march. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  loud  noise  like  the  flapping  of  sails.  A  high  wind 
had  risen,  and  my  tent  not  being  well  secured,  it  had 
turned  over,  so  that  the  wind  got  under  it  and  carried 
it  away.  In  the  civilised  world,  we  often  hear  of  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  reduce  a  man  to  such  a  state 
that  he  has  not  a  roof  to  cover  him ;  but  few  are  ever 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  their  roof  in  so  summary 
a  way  as  this,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  few  have 
ever  got  it  back  so  expeditiously.  I  opened  my  eyes 
upon  the  stars,  and  saw  my  house  fleeing  from  me. 
Paul  and  I  were  on  our  feet  in  a  moment,  and  gave 
chase,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  Arabs,  brought  it 
back  and  planted  it  again ;  I  thought  of  the  prudent 
Kentuckian  who  tied  his  house  to  a  stump  to  keep  it 
from  being  blown  away,  and  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  if  I  could  have  found  a  stump ;  but  tree  or  stump 
in  the  desert  there  is  none. 

I  was  not  disturbed  again  during  the  night ;  but  the 
wind  continued  to  increase,  and  towards  morning  and 
all  the  next  day  blew  with  great  violence.  It  was  the 
dread  sirocco,  the  wind  that  has  for  ever  continued  to 
blow  over  the  desert,  carrying  with  it  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which,  by  the  continued  action  of  centuries,  have 
buried  the  monuments,  the  temples,  and  the  cities  of 
Egypt ;  the  sirocco,  always  disagreeable  and  dangerous, 
and  sometimes,  if  the  reports  of  travellers  be  true,  suf- 
focating and  burying  whole  caravans  of  men  and  camels. 
Fortunately  for  me,  it  was  blowing  upon  my  back ;  but 
still  it  was  necessary  to  draw  my  Arab  cloak  close  over 
my  head ;  and  even  then  the  particles  of  sand  found  their 
way  within,  so  that  my  eyes  were  soon  filled  with  them. 
This  was  very  far  from  being  one  of  the  worst  siroccos ; 
but  the  sun  was  obscured,  the  atmosphere  was  a  perfect 
cloud  of  sand,  and  the  tracks  were  so  completely  obli- 
terated, that  a  little  after  mid-day  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  and  take  shelter  under  the  lee  of  a  hillock  of  sand  j 
occasionally  we  had  met  caravans  coming  upon  us 
through  the  thick  clouds  of  sand,  the  Arabs  riding  with 
their  backs  to  the  heads  of  their  camels,  and  their  faces 
covered,  so  that  not  a  single  feature  could  be  seen. 

By  the  third  morning  the  wind  had  somewhat  abated, 
but  the  sand  had  become  so  scattered  that  not  a  single 
track  could  be  seen.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  cir- 
cumstance related  to  me  by  Mr  Waghorn.  A  short 
time  before  I  met  him  at  Cairo,  in  making  a  hurried 
march  from  Suez,  with  an  Arab  unaccustomed  to  the 
desert,  he  encamped  about  mid-way,  and  starting  two 
hours  before  daylight,  continued  travelling,  half  asleep, 
upon  his  dromedary,  until  it  happened  to  strike  him 
that  the  sun  had  risen  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  then 
shining  in  his  face  instead  of  warming  his  back ;  he  had 
been  more  than  three  hours  retracing  his  steps  to  Suez. 
If  I  had  been  alone  this  morning,  I  might  very  easily 
have  fallen  into  the  same  or  a  worse  error.  The  pro- 
spect before  me  was  precisely  the  same,  turn  which  way 
I  would ;  and  if  I  had  been  left  to  myself,  I  might  have 
wandered  as  long  as  the  children  of  Israel  in  search  of 
the  Promised  Land,  before  I  should  have  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  Suez. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  principal,  perhaps  the 
only  object,  which  a  stranger  would  mark  in  the  route 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is  a  large  palm-tree,  standing 
alone  about  half  way  across,  the  only  green  and  living 
thing  on  that  expanse  of  barrenness.  We  saw  it  two 
or  three  hours;  and  moving  with  the  slow  pace  of 
our  camels,  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  reach  it ; 
and  then,  again,  as  if  we  should  never  leave  it  behind 
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IIS.  A  journey  in  the  desert  is  so  barren  of  incident, 
that  waj-farers  note  the  smallest  circumstances,  and  our 
relative  distance  from  the  palm-tree,  or  half-way  house, 
furnished  occupation  for  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  we  caught  the 
first  view  of  the  Red  Sea,  rolling  between  the  dark 
mountains  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  in  the  days  of  Pha- 
raoh and  Moses.  In  an  hour  more  we  came  in  sight  of 
Suez,  a  low  dark  spot  on  the  shore,  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chains  of  mountains  on  each  side. 
About  two  hours  before  arriving,  we  passed,  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  left,  a  large  khan,  on  the  direct  road  to 
Akaba,  built  by  the  pacha  as  a  stopping-place  for  the 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Three  days  before, 
more  than  30,000  pilgrims  had  halted  in  and  around 
it,  but  now  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen.  About 
half  an  hour  on  the  hither  side  of  Suez  we  came  to  a 
well,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Cairo,  we 
watered  our  camels. 

Even  among  the  miserable  cities  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  few  present  so  wretched  an  appearance  as  Suez. 
Standing  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  with  bad  and  unwholesome  water,  not  a  blade 
of  grass  growing  around  it,  and  dependent  upon  Cairo 
for  the  food  that  supports  its  inhabitants,  it  sustains  a 
poor  existence  by  the  trade  of  the  great  caravan  for 
Mecca,  and  tlie  small  commerce  between  the  ports  of 
Cosseir,  Djiddeh,  and  Mocha.  A  new  project  has  lately 
been  attempted  here,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  regenerate  the  fallen  city.  The  route 
to  India  by  the  Red  Sea  is  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment ;  the  English  flag  is  often  seen  waving  in 
the  harbour,  and  about  once  in  two  months  an  English 
steamer  arrives  from  Bombay  ;  but  even  the  clatter  of 
a  steam-boat  is  unable  to  infuse  life  into  its  sluggish 
population. 

The  gate  was  open,  a  single  soldier  was  lying  on  a 
mat  basking  in  the  sun,  his  musket  gleaming  brightly 
by  his  side,  and  a  single  cannon  projected  over  the  wall, 
frowning  with  Tom  Thumb  greatness  upon  the  stranger 
entering  the  city.  Passing  the  gate,  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  large  open  space  crowded  with  pilgrims.  Even 
the  small  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  was  not  more  than 
one  quarter  occupied  by  buildings,  and  these  few  were 
at  the  farthest  extremity.  The  whole  intermediate  area 
was  occupied  by  pilgrims,  scattered  about  in  every  ima- 
ginable position  and  occupation,  who  stared  at  me  as  I 
passed  among  them  in  my  European  dress,  and  noticed 
me  according  to  their  various  humours,  some  greeting 
me  with  a  smile,  some  with  a  low  and  respectful  salaam, 
and  others  with  the  black  look  and  ferocious  scowl  of 
the  bigoted  and  Frank-detesting  Mussulmans. 

We  stopped  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  harbour, 
and  inquired  for  an  Englishman,  the  agent  of  Mr  Wag- 
horn,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  and  irom  whom  I  hoped  to 
obtain  a  bed  ;  but  he  had  arrived  only  two  days  before, 
and  I  doubt  whether  he  had  one  for  himself.  He  did  all 
he  could  for  me,  but  that  was  very  little.  I  remember 
one  thing  about  him,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  class 
of  European  residents  in  Egypt ;  he  had  lived  fourteen 
yeai's  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  had  never 
been  in  the  desert  before,  and  talked  as  if  he  had  made 
a  voyage  to  Babylon  or  Bagdad.  He  had  provided  him- 
self with  almost  every  thing  that  his  English  notions  of 
comfort  could  suggest,  and  with  these  he  talked  of  his 
three  days'  journey  in  the  desert  as  a  thing  to  be  done 
but  once  in  a  man's  life.  I  ought  not  to  be  harsh  on 
him,  however,  for  he  was  as  kind  as  he  could  be  to  me, 
and  in  one  thing  I  felt  very  sensibly  the  benefit  of  his 
kindness.  By  bad  management,  my  water-skins,  instead 
of  being  old  and  seasoned,  were  entirely  new  ;  the  second 
day  out  the  water  was  injured,  and  the  third  it  was  not 
drinkable.  I  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  Paul  and  the 
Arabs  did,  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  drinking  but 
little,  and  assuaging  my  thirst  with  an  orange  ;  but  I 
suffered  from  a  cause  much  worse  ;  my  eyes  were  badly 
inflamed,  and  the  water  was  so  much  impregnated 
with  the  noxious  absorption  from  the  leather,  that 
it  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  powders  which  I  diluted 


in  it,  and  aggravated  instead  of  relieving  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  Englishman  had  used  kegs  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  had  more  than  a  kegful  left,  which  he  insisted 
on  my  taking.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  giving 
or  receiving  a  keg  of  water  should  be  a  matter  of  any 
moment ;  but,  much  as  I  wanted  it,  indeed,  all-impor- 
tant as  it  was  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  hesi- 
tated to  deprive  him  of  it.  Before  going,  howe-H^r,  I 
filled  one  of  my  skins,  and  counted  it  at  the  time  one  of 
the  most  valuable  presents  I  had  ever  received.  He 
had  been  in  the  desert,  too,  the  same  day  that  we 
suffered  from  the  sirocco,  and  his  eyes  were  in  a  worse 
condition  than  mine. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  find  me  a  place  to  pass 
the  night  in.  Directly  opposite  the  open  space  was  a 
large  roquel  or  stone  building,  containing  a  ground  and 
upper  floor,  and  open  in  the  centre,  forming  a  hollow 
square.  The  whole  building  was  divided  by  partitions 
into  perhaps  a  hundred  apartments,  and  every  one  of 
these  and  the  open  square  outside  were  filled  with  pil- 
grims. The  apartments  consisted  merely  of  a  floor, 
roof,  door,  and  walls,  and  sometimes  one  or  the  other 
of  these  requisites  was  wanting,  and  its  deficiency  sup- 
plied by  the  excess  of  another.  My  room  was  in  one 
corner  in  the  second  story,  and  had  a  most  unnecessary 
and  uncomfortable  proportion  of  windows  ;  but  I  had 
no  choice.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  pitched  my  tent 
outside  the  walls  ;  but,  calling  to  my  assistance  the  in- 
genuity and  contriving  spirit  of  my  country,  fastened 
it  up  as  a  screen  to  keep  the  wind  from  coming  upon 
me  too  severely,  and  walked  out  to  see  the  little  that 
was  to  be  seen  of  Suez. 

I  had  soon  made  a  tour  of  the  town  ;  and  having  per- 
formed this  duty,  I  hurried  where  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  had  long  been  carrying  me,  to  the  shore  of  the 
sea.  Half  a  dozen  vessels  of  some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
tons,  sharp  built,  with  tall  spars  for  latteen  sails,  high 
poops,  and  strangely  painted,  resembling  the  ancient 
ships  of  war,  or  the  Turkish  corsair  or  Arab  pirate  of 
modern  days,  were  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
waiting  to  take  on  board  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
were  all  around  me.  I  followed  the  shore  till  I  had 
turned  the  walls,  and  was  entirely  alone.  I  sat  down 
under  the  wall,  where  I  had  an  extensive  view  down 
the  sea,  and  saw  the  place  where  the  waters  divided  for 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  Two  hours  I  strolled  along 
the  shore,  and  when  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
dark  mountains  of  Mokattam,  I  was  bathing  my  feet  in 
the  waters  of  the  coral  sea. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
looking  down  into  the  open  square,  filled  with  groups 
of  pilgrims,  male  and  female,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
ground,  in  all  manner  of  attitudes,  I  saw  directly  under 
me  a  dead  Tartar.  He  had  died  during  the  night,  his 
death-bed  a  single  plank,  and  he  was  lying  in  the  sheep- 
skin dress  which  he  wore  when  living.  Two  friends 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  companions  in  his 
long  pilgrimage,  were  sitting  on  the  ground  preparing 
their  morning  coff'ee,  and  my  Arabs  were  sleeping  by 
his  side,  unconscious  that  but  a  few  feet  from  them, 
during  the  stillness  of  the  night,  an  immortal  spirit  had 
been  called  away.  I  gazed  long  and  steadfastly  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead  Tartar,  and  moralised  very  solemnly 
—  indeed,  painfully  —  upon  the  imaginary  incidents 
which  my  fancy  summoned  up  in  connection  with  his 
fate.  Nor  was  the  possibility  of  my  own  death,  among 
strangers  in  a  distant  land,  the  least  prominent  or 
least  saddening  portion  of  my  reverie. 

I  ascribe  this  uncommon  moping-fit  to  my  exposing 
myself  before  bi-eakfast.  The  stomach  must  be  for- 
tified, or  force,  moral  and  physical,  is  gone,  and  melan- 
choly and  blue  devils  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 
After  breakfast  I  was  another  creature.  My  acute 
sensibility,  my  tender  sympathies,  were  gone  ;  and  when 
I  went  out  again,  I  looked  upon  the  body  of  the  dead 
Tartar  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

The  pilgrims  were  now  nearly  all  stirring,  and  the 
square  was  all  in  motion.  Tlie  balcony,  and,  indeed, 
every  part  of  the  old  roquel,  were  filled  with  the  better 
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class  of  pilgrims,  principally  Turks,  the  lords  of  the 
land  ;  and  in  an  apartment  opening  on  the  balcony, 
immediately  next  to  mine,  sat  a  beautiful  Circassian, 
with  the  regular  features  and  brilliant  complexion  of 
her  country.  By  her  side  were  two  lovely  children,  fair 
and  beautiful  as  their  mother.  Her  face  was  completely 
uncovered,  for  she  did  not  know  that  a  stranger  was 
gazing  on  her,  and,  turning  from  the  black  visages 
around  him  to  her  fair  and  lovely  face,  was  revelling  in 
recollections  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  land.  And 
lo,  the  virtue  of  a  breakfast !  I,  that  by  looking  upon 
a  dead  Tartar  had  buried  myself  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  written  my  epitaph,  and  cried  over  my  own 
grave,  was  now  ready  to  break  a  lance  with  a  Turk  to 
rob  him  of  his  wife. 

The  balcony  and  staircase  were  thronged  with  pil- 
grims, many  still  asleep,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  step 
over  their  bodies  in  going  down,  and  out  of  doors  the 
case  was  much  the  same.  At  home  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  circumstance  to  join 
a  caravan  of  Mussulmans  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 
but  long  before  I  had  seen  them  start  from  the  gate  of 
Cairo,  my  feelings  were  essentially  changed.  I  had  hired 
my  caravan  for  Mount  Sinai ;  but  feeling  rather  weak, 
and  wishing  to  save  myself  six  days'  journey  in  the 
desert,  I  endeavoured  to  hire  a  boat  to  go  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Tor,  supposed  to  be  the  Elim,  or  place  of 
palm-trees,  mentioned  in  the  Exodus  of  the  Isi-aelites, 
and  only  two  days'  journey  from  Mount  Sinai.  The 
boats  were  all  taken  by  the  pilgrims,  and  these  holy 
travellers  were  packed  together  as  closely  as  sheep  on 
board  one  of  our  North  River  sloops  for  the  New  York 
market.  They  were  a  filthy  set,  many  of  them  probably 
not  changing  their  clothes  from  the  time  they  left  their 
homes  until  they  reached  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  I 
would  rather  not  have  travelled  with  them  ;  but  as  it 
was  my  only  way  of  going  down  the  sea,  I  applied  to  an 
Arab  to  hire  a  certain  portion  of  space  on  the  deck  of  a 
boat  for  myself  and  servant ;  but  he  advised  me  not  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  He  told  me  if  I  hired  and  paid 
for  such  a  space,  the  pilgrims  would  certainly  encroach 
upon  me ;  that  they  would  beg,  and  borrow,  and  at  last 
rob  me  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  were  bigoted  fanatics, 
and,  if  a  storm  occurred,  would  very  likely  throw  me 
overboard.  With  this  character  of  his  brethren  from  a 
true  believei',  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  by  sea,  and 
that  the  more  readily,  as  his  account  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  what  I  had  before  heard  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  scene  itself  did  not  sustain  the  high  and  holy 
character  of  a  pilgrimage.  As  I  said  before,  all  were 
abominably  filthy  ;  some  were  sitting  around  a  great 
dish  of  pilau,  thrusting  their  hands  in  it  up  to  the 
knuckles,  squeezing  the  boiled  rice,  and  throwing  back 
their  heads  as  they  crammed  the  huge  morsel  down 
their  throats  ;  others  packing  up  their  merchandise,  or 
carx-ying  water-skins,  or  whetting  their  sabres ;  others 
wrangling  for  a  few  paras  ;  and  in  one  place  was  an 
Arab  butcher,  bare-legged,  and  naked  from  the  waist 
upward,  with  his  hands,  breast,  and  face  smeared  with 
blood,  leaning  over  the  body  of  a  slaughtered  camel, 
brandishing  an  axe,  and  chopping  ofi"  huge  pieces  of 
meat  for  the  surrounding  pilgrims.  A  little  off  from 
the  shore  a  large  party  were  embarking  on  board  a 
small  boat  to  go  down  to  their  vessel,  which  was  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  they  were  wading  up  to 
their  middle,  every  one  with  something  on  his  shoulders 
or  above  his  head.  Thirty  or  forty  had  already  got  on 
board,  and  as  many  more  were  trying  to  do  the  same  ; 
but  the  boat  was  already  full.  A  loud  wrangling  com- 
menced, succeeded  by  clinching,  tlu'ottling,  splashing 
in  the  water,  and  running  to  the  shore.  I  saw  bright 
swords  gleaming  in  the  air,  heard  the  ominous  click  of 
a  pistol,  and  in  one  moment  more  blood  would  have  been 
shed,  but  for  a  Turkish  aga,  who  had  been  watching  the 
scene  from  the  governor's  balcony,  and  now  dashing  in 
among  them  with  a  huge  silver-headed  mace,  and  laying 
about  him  right  and  left,  brought  the  turbulent  pilgrmis 
to  a  condition  more  suited  to  their  sacred  character. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  I  seat  off  mv  camels  to  go  i*ound 


the  head  of  the  gulf,  intending  to  cross  over  in  a  boat 
and  meet  them.  At  the  moment  they  left  the  roquel, 
two  friends  were  holding  up  a  quilt  before  the  body  of 
the  dead  Tartar,  while  a  third  was  within,  washing  and 
preparing  it  for  burial.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  got  on  board 
my  boat  ;  she  was,  like  the  others,  sharp  built,  with  a 
high  poop  and  tall  latteen  sails,  and,  for  the  fii'st  time 
in  all  my  travelling,  I  began  to  think  a  voyage  better 
than  a  journey.  In  addition  to  the  greater  ease  and 
pleasantness,  there  was  something  new  and  exciting  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  we  had  hardly  given 
our  large  latteen  sails  to  the  wind,  before  I  began  to 
talk  with  the  rais  about  carrying  me  down  to  Tor  :  but 
he  told  me  the  boat  was  too  small  for  such  a  voyage, 
and  money  would  not  induce  him  to  attempt  it. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  landed  on  the  opposite  side, 
on  the  most  sacred  spot  connected  with  the  wanderings 
of  tlie  Israelites,  where  they  rose  from  the  dry  bed  of 
the  sea,  and,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  the  divided 
waters  rushed  together,  overwhelming  Pharaoh  and  his 
chariots,  and  the  whole  host  of  Egypt.  With  the  devo- 
tion of  a  pious  pilgrim,  I  picked  up  a  shell,  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket  as  a  memorial  of  the  place  ;  and  then 
Paul  and  I,  mounting  the  dromedaries  which  my  guide 
had  brought  down  to  the  shore  in  readiness,  rode  to  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  shading  a  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Ayoun  Moussa,  or  the  Fountain  of  Moses.  I  was 
riding  carelessly  along,  looking  behind  me  towards  the 
sea,  and  had  almost  reached  the  grove  of  palm-trees, 
when  a  large  flock  of  crows  flew  out,  and  my  dromedary, 
frightened  with  their  sudden  whizzing,  started  back  and 
threw  me  twenty  feet  over  his  head,  completely  clear 
of  his  long  neck,  and  left  me  sprawling  in  the  sand.  It 
was  a  mercy  I  did  not  finish  my  wanderings  where  the 
children  of  Israel  began  theirs ;  but  I  saved  my  head 
at  the  expense  of  my  hands,  which  sank  in  the  loose 
soil  up  to  the  wrist,  and  bore  the  marks  for  more  than 
two  months  afterwards.  I  seated  myself  where  I  fell, 
and,  as  the  sun  was  just  dipping  below  the  horizon,  told 
Paul  to  pitch  the  tent,  with  the  door  towards  the  place 
of  the  miraculous  passage.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
sunset  scene,  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall  inflict  upon  the 
reader.  I  was  sitting  on  the  very  spot  where  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  after  walking  over  the  dry  bed  of  the 
sea,  stopped  to  behold  the  divided  waters  returning  to 
their  place  and  swallowing  up  the  host  of  the  pursuers. 
The  mountains  on  the  other  side  looked  dark  and  por- 
tentous, as  if  proud  and  conscious  witnesses  of  the 
mighty  miracle,  while  the  sun,  descending  slowly  behind 
them,  long  after  it  had  disappeared,  left  a  I'eflected 
brightness  which  illumined  with  an  almost  supernatural 
light  the  dark  surface  of  the  water. 

But  to  return  to  the  Fountain  of  Moses.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  precise  spot  where 
Moses  crossed ;  but  having  no  time  for  scepticism  on 
such  matters,  I  began  by  making  up  my  mind  that  this 
was  the  place,  and  then  looked  around  to  see  whether, 
according  to  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  the  face  of 
the  country  and  the  natural  landmarks  did  not  sustain 
my  opinion.  I  remember  I  looked  up  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  where  Suez  or  Kolsum  now  stands,  and  saw 
that  almost  to  the  very  head  of  the  gulf  there  was  a 
high  range  of  mountains  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cross,  an  undertaking  which  it  would  have  been  phy- 
sically impossible  for  600,000  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  accomplish,  with  a  hostile  army  pui'suiug 
them.  At  Suez,  Moses  could  not  have  been  hemmed 
in  as  he  was ;  he  could  go  off"  into  the  Syrian  Desert, 
or,  unless  the  sea  has  greatly  changed  since  that  time, 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  But  here,  directly  opposite 
where  I  sat,  was  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  making 
a  clear  passage  from  the  desert  to  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
It  is  admitted  that,  from  the  earliest  history  of  the 
country,  there  was  a  caravan  route  from  the  Rameseh 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  spot,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear 
to  my  mind  that,  if  the  account  be  true  at  all,  Moses 
had  taken  that  route ;  that  it  was  directly  opposite  me, 
between  the  two  mountains,  where  he  had  come  down 
with  his  multitude  to  the  shore,  and  that  it  was  there 
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he  had  found  himself  hemmed  in,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  with  the  sea  before  him,  and  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  in  his  rear;  it  was  there  he  had 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  divided  the  waters ;  and 
probably,  on  the  very  spot  where  I  sat,  the  children  of 
Israel  had  kneeled  upon  the  sands  to  offer  thanks  to 
God  for  his  miraculous  interposition.  The  distance, 
too,  was  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  It  was  about 
twenty  mUes  across ;  'the  distance  which  that  immense 
multitude,  with  their  necessary  baggage,  could  have 
passed  in  the  space  of  time  (a  night)  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Besides  my  own  judgment  and  conclusions,  I 
had  authority  on  the  spot,  in  my  Bedouin  Toualeb,  who 
talked  of  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
himself;  and,  by  the  waning  hght  of  the  moon,  pointed 
out  the  metes  and  bounds  according  to  the  tradition  re- 
ceived from  his  fathers.  "  And  even  yet,"  said  he,  "on 
a  still  evening  like  this,  or  sometimes  when  the  sea  is 
raging,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  Egyptians  are  seen 
walking  upon  the  waters ;  and  once,  when,  after  a  long 
day's  journey,  I  lay  down  with  my  camels  on  this  very 
spot,  I  saw  the  ghost  of  Pharaoh  himself,  with  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  flying  with  his  chariot  and  horses  over 
the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Arab 
diving  for  coral,  brings  up  fragments  of  swords,  broken 
helmets,  or  chariot-wheels,  swallowed  up  with  the  host 
of  Egypt." 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey, 
aud  travelled  several  hours  along  a  sandy  valley,  di- 
verging slowly  from  the  sea,  and  approaching  the  moun- 
tains on  our  left.  The  day's  journey  was  barren  of 
incident,  though  not  void  of  interest.  We  met  only  one 
small  caravan  of  Bedouins,  with  their  empty  sacks,  like 
the  children  of  Jacob  of  old,  journeying  from  a  land  of 
famine  to  a  land  of  plenty.  From  time  to  time  we  passed 
the  bones  of  a  camel  bleaching  on  the  sand,  and  once 
the  body  of  one  just  dead,  his  eyes  already  picked  out, 
and  their  sockets  hollow  to  the  brain.  A  huge  vulture 
was  standing  over  him,  with  his  long  talons  fastened  in 
the  entrails,  his  beak  and  his  whole  head  stained  with 
blood.  I  drove  the  horrid  bird  away ;  but  before  I  had 
got  out  of  sight,  he  had  again  fastened  on  his  prey. 

The  third  day  we  started  at  seven  o'clock,  and,  after 
three  hours'  journeying,  entered  among  the  mountains 
of  Sinai.  The  scene  was  now  entirely  changed  in  cha- 
racter ;  the  level  expanse  of  the  sandy  desexi;  for  the 
wild  and  rugged  mountain-pass.  At  eleven  we  came  to 
the  fountain  of  Marah,  supposed  to  be  that  at  which  the 
Israelites  rested  after  their  three  days'  journey  from 
the  Red  Sea.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  journey ;  the  print  of  their  footsteps  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  shifting  sands ;  their  descendants 
have  long  been  strangers  in  the  land ;  and  tradition  but 
imperfectly  supplies  the  want  of  more  accurate  and  en- 
during records.  Of  the  general  fact  there  is  no  doubt ; 
no  other  road  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  the  face  of  nature  and  the  natural 
land-marks  have  remained  so  totally  unchanged.  Then, 
as  now,  it  was  a  barren  mountainous  region,  bare  of 
verdure,  and  destitute  of  streams  of  living  water ;  so 
that  the  Almighty  was  obliged  to  sustain  his  people 
with  manna  from  heaven,  and  water  from  the  rocks. 

But  travellers  have  questioned  whether  this  is  the 
fountain  of  Marah,  The  Bible  account  is  simple  and 
brief — "  They  went  three  days  into  the  wilderness,  and 
found  no  water  ;  and  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they 
could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were 
bitter."  Burckhardt  objects  that  the  distance  is  too 
short  for  three  days'  journey,  but  this  cavil  is  sufii- 
ciently  answered  by  others;  that  the  movements  of 
such  an  immense  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
with  flocks  and  cattle,  which  they  must  have  had  for 
the  sacrifices,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  must  necessarily 
have  been  slow.  Besides,  supposing  the  habits  of  the 
people  to  have  been  the  same  as  we  find  them  now 
among  Orientals,  the  presumption  is  rather  that  they 
would  march  slowly  than  push  on  with  speed,  after 
the  danger  of  pursuit  was  over.    Time  is  thought  of 


little  consequence  by  the  Arabs ;  and  as  the  Jews  were 
Arabs,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  was  a  feature  of 
their  character  also.  At  all  events,  I  was  disposed  to 
consider  this  the  fountain,  and  would  fain  have  per- 
formed the  duty  of  a  pious  pilgrim  by  maldng  ray  noon- 
day meal  at  its  brink ;  but,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  we 
could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  "  for  they  were 
bitter."  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  murmured, 
for  even  our  camels  would  not  drink  of  them.  The 
ground  around  the  fountain  was  white  with  salt.  In 
about  two  hours  more  we  came  to  tlie  valley  of  Gher- 
ondel,  a  large  valley  with  palm-trees ;  away  at  the  right, 
in  the  mountains,  is  another  spring  of  water,  which 
Shaw  makes  the  bitter  fountaui  of  Moses,  the  water 
being  also  undrinkable. 

That  night  Paul  was  unwell,  and,  as  it  always  hap- 
pened with  him  when  he  had  a  headache,  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  die.  As  soon  as  we  pitched  our  tent, 
I  made  him  lie  down ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  his  real  and  fancied  ailments,  gave  him  some  hot 
tea,  and  then  piled  upon  him  quilts,  blankets,  empty 
sacks,  saddle-cloths,  and  every  other  covering  I  could 
find,  until  he  cried  for  quarter.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
cooking  my  own  supper,  and,  I  remember,  tried  the 
savage  taste  of  my  Bedouins  with  the  China  weed,  which 
they  liked  exceedingly,  when  so  abundantly  sweetened 
as  utterly  to  destroy  its  flavour. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Aspect  of  the  Mountains.— Arab  Graves.-.The  Pacha  and 
the  Bedouins. — The  Value  of  Water.— Perplexing  Inscriptions. 
—Habits  of  the  Arabs.— Ethics  of  the  Desert— Breach  of  the 
Marriage  Vow.— Arrival  at  the  Convent.— An  Excess  of  Wel- 
come.— Greece  and  America. — Amor  Patriae. 
In  the  morning  Paul  was  well,  but  I  recommended  a 
little  starvation  to  make  all  sure ;  this,  however,  by  no 
means  agreed  with  his  opinion,  or  his  appetite  ;  for,  as 
he  said,  a  man  who  rode  a  dromedary  all  day  must  eat 
or  die.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  hill  of  stones, 
which  Burckhardt  calls  the  tomb  of  a  saint ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Toualeb's  account,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  a 
thing  within  his  own  knowledge,  it  was  the  tomb  of  a 
very  different  personage,  namely,  a  woman  who  was 
surprised  by  her  kindred  with  a  paramour,  and  killed 
and  buried  on  the  spot ;  on  a  little  eminence  above,  a 
few  stones  marked  the  place  where  a  slave  had  been 
stationed  to  give  the  guilty  pair  a  timely  notice  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  but  had  neglected  his  important  trust. 
Our  road  now  lay  between  wild  and  rugged  mountains, 
and  the  valley  itself  was  stony,  broken,  and  gullied  by 
the  washing  of  the  winter  torrents  ;  and  a  few  straggling 
thorn-bushes  were  all  that  grew  in  that  region  of  deso- 
lation. I  had  remarked  for  some  time,  and  every  mo- 
ment impressed  it  more  and  more  forcibly  upon  my 
mind,  that  every  thing  around  me  seemed  old  and  in 
decay :  the  valley  was  barren  and  devastated  by  tor- 
rents ;  the  rocks  were  rent ;  the  mountains  cracked, 
broken,  and  crumbhng  into  thousands  of  pieces  ;  and 
we  encamped  at  night  between  rocks  which  seemed  to 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  some  violent  convulsion, 
where  the  stones  had  washed  down  into  the  valley,  and 
the  drifted  sand  almost  choked  the  passage.  It  had 
been  excessively  hot  during  the  day,  and  at  night  the 
wind  was  whistling  around  my  tent  as  in  mid-winter. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  again  in  motion,  our 
route  lying  nearly  all  day  in  the  same  narrow  valley, 
bounded  by  the  same  lofty  mountains.  At  every  step 
the  scene  became  more  solemn  and  impressive ;  all  was 
still  around  us ;  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  universal 
silence,  except  the  soft  tread  of  our  camels,  and  now 
and  then  the  voice  of  one  of  us ;  but  there  was  little 
encouragement  to  garrulity.  The  mountains  became 
more  and  more  striking,  venerable,  and  interesting.  Not 
a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass  grew  on  their  naked  sides, 
deformed  with  gaps  and  fissures  ;  and  they  looked  as  if, 
by  a  sUght  jar  or  iiake,  they  would  crumble  into  millions 
of  pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  correctly  the 
singularly  interesting  appearance  of  these  mountains. 
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Age,  hoai'y  and  venerable,  is  the  predominant  character. 
They  looked  as  if  their  great  Creator  had  made  them 
higher  than  they  are,  and  their  summits,  worn  and 
weakened  by  the  action  of  the  elements  for  thousands 
of  years,  had  cracked  and  fallen.  My  days  in  the  desert 
did  pot  pass  as  quickly  as  I  hurry  through  them  here. 
They  wore  away,  not  slowly  alone,  but  sometimes 
heavily ;  and  to  help  them  in  their  progress,  I  sometimes 
descended  to  very  commonplace  amusements.  On  one 
occasion  I  remember  meeting  a  party  of  friendly  Be- 
douins, and,  sitting  down  with  them  to  pipes  and  coffee, 
I  noticed  a  fine  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  about  the  size 
of  one  of  my  party,  and  pitted  mine  against  him  for  a 
wrestling-match.  The  old  Bedouins  took  the  precaution 
to  remove  their  knives  and  swords,  and  it  was  well  they 
did,  for  the  two  lads  throttled  each  other  like  young 
furies ;  and  when  mine  received  a  pretty  severe  pro- 
stration on  the  sand,  he  first  attempted  to  regain  his 
sword,  and,  failing  in  that,  sprang  again  upon  his  adver- 
sary with  such  ferocity  that  I  was  glad  to  have  the  young 
devils  taken  apart,  and  still  more  glad  to  know  that  they 
were  going  to  travel  different  roads. 

Several  times  we  passed  the  rude  burying-grounds  of 
the  Bedouins,  standing  alone  in  the  waste  of  sand,  a  few 
stones  thrown  together  in  a  heap  marking  the  spot 
where  an  Arab's  bones  reposed ;  but  the  wanderer  of 
the  desert  losks  forward  to  his  final  rest  in  this  wild 
burying-place  of  his  tribe  with  the  same  feeling  that 
animates  the  English  peasant  towards  the  churchyard 
of  his  native  village,  or  the  noble  peer  towards  the 
honoured  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

About  noon  we  came  to  an  irregular  stone  fence, 
running  across  the  valley  and  extending  up  the  sides 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  built  as  a 
wall  by  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai  during  the  war  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  Among  the  strong  and  energetic 
measures  of  his  government,  Mahommed  Ali  had  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  these  children  of  the  desert  under 
his  iron  rule ;  to  subject  them  to  taxes,  like  his  subjects 
of  the  Nile,  and,  worse,  to  establish  his  oppressive  system 
of  military  conscription.  But  the  fx-ee  spirit  of  the  un- 
tameable  could  not  brook  this  invasion  of  their  inde- 
pendence. They  plundered  his  caravans,  drank  his 
best  Mocha  coffee,  devoured  his  spices  from  Arabia  and 
India,  and  clothed  themselves  and  their  wives  in  the 
rich  silks  intended  for  the  harems  of  the  wealthy  Turks. 
Hassan  Bey  was  sent  against  them  with  2500  men ;  400 
Bedouins  defended  this  pass  for  several  days,  when, 
craftily  permitting  him  to  force  his  way  to  the  convent 
of  Mount  Sinai,  the  tribes  gathered  in  force  between 
him  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  held  him  there  a  prisoner 
until  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  had  been  ratified  by 
the  pacha,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  pacha  should 
not  invade  their  territory,  and  that  they  would  be  his 
subjects,  provided  he  would  not  call  upon  them  for 
duties,  or  soldiers,  or,  indeed,  for  any  thing  which  should 
abridge  their  natural  freedom  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  them,  provided  he  let 
them  have  their  own  way.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  school- 
boy's bargain,  "  Let  me  alone,  and  I  will  let  you  alone," 
and  so  it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  both  parties,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  kept,  until  one  of  them 
shall  have  a  strong  probability  of  profit  and  success  in 
breaking  it.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Bedouins  of 
Mount  Sinai  are  rather  afraid  of  Mahommed  Ali,  and 
he  has  a  great  rod  over  them  in  his  power  of  excluding 
them  from  Cairo,  where  they  come  to  exchange  their 
dates  and  apricots  for  grain,  clothing,  weapons,  and 
ammunition.  As  they  told  me  themselves,  before  his 
time  they  had  been  great  robbers,  and  now  a  robbery  is 
seldom  heard  of  among  them. 

For  two  days  we  had  been  suffering  for  want  of  water. 
The  skins  with  which  I  had  been  provided  by  the  con- 
sul's janizary  at  Cairo  were  so  new  that  they  contami- 
nated the  water ;  and  it  had  at  last  become  so  bad,  that, 
fearful  of  mjurioua  effects  from  drinking  it,  and  prefer- 
ring the  evil  of  thirst  to  that  of  sickness,  I  had  poured 
it  all  out  upon  the  sand.  Toiialeb  had  told  me  that 
some  time  during  the  day  we  should  come  to  a  fountain, 


but  the  evening  was  drawing  nigh,  and  we  had  not 
reached  it.  Fortunately  we  had  still  a  few  oranges  left, 
which  served  to  moisten  our  parched  mouths ;  and  we 
were  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  coming  to  the 
water,  when  Toualeb  discovered  some  marks,  from  which 
he  told  us  that  it  was  yet  three  hours  distant.  We  had 
no  apprehension  of  being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
thirst ;  but  for  men  who  had  already  been  suffering  for 
some  time,  the  prolongation  of  such  thirst  was  by  no 
means  pleasant.  Dui'ing  those  three  hours  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  water.  Rivers  were  floating  through  my 
imagination,  and,  while  moving  slowly  on  my  dromedary, 
with  the  hot  sun  beating  upon  my  head,  I  wiped  the 
sweat  from  my  face,  and  thought  upon  the  frosty  Cau- 
casus ;  and  when,  after  travelling  an  hour  aside  from 
the  main  track,  through  an  opening  in  the  mountains, 
we  saw  a  single  palm-tree  shading  a  fountain,  our  pro- 
gress was  gradually  accelerated,  until,  as  we  approached, 
we  broke  into  a  run,  and  dashing  through  the  sand,  and 
without  much  respect  of  persons,  all  threw  ourselves 
upon  the  fountain. 

If  any  of  my  friends  at  home  could  have  seen  me 
then,  they  would  have  laughed  to  see  me  scrambling 
among  a  party  of  Arabs  for  a  place  around  a  fountain, 
all  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  our  heads  together,  for 
a  moment  raising  them  to  look  gravely  at  each  other 
while  we  paused  for  breath,  and  then  burying  our  noses 
again  in  the  dehcious  water ;  and  yet,  when  my  thirst 
was  satisfied,  and  I  had  time  to  look  at  it,  I  thought  it 
lucky  that  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  It  was  not  a  foun- 
tain, but  merely  a  deposite  of  water  in  a  hollow  sand- 
stone rock;  the  surface  was  green,  and  the  bottom 
muddy.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  we  filled  our  skins, 
and  returned  to  the  main  track. 

We  continued  about  an  hour  in  the  valley,  rising 
gently  until  we  found  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  little 
eminence,  from  which  we  saw  before  us  another  valley, 
bounded  also  by  high  rocky  cliffs  ;  and  directly  in  front, 
still  more  than  a  day's  journey  distant,  standing  directly 
across  the  road,  and,  as  has  been  forcibly  and  truly  said, 
"  looking  like  the  end  of  the  woi'ld,"  stood  the  towering 
mountains  of  Sinai.  At  the  other  end  of  the  plain  the 
mountains  contracted,  and  on  one  side  was  an  immense 
block  of  porphyry,  which  had  fallen,  probably,  thousands 
of  years  ago.  I  could  still  see  where  it  had  come  leap- 
ing and  crashing  down  the  mountain-side,  and  ti'ace  its 
destructive  course  to  the  very  spot  where  it  now  lay, 
itself  almost  a  mountain,  though  a  mere  pebble  when 
compared  with  the  giant  from  which  it  came.  I  pitched 
my  tent  by  its  side,  with  the  door  open  to  the  holy  moun- 
tain, as  many  a  weary  pilgrim  had  done  before  me.  The 
rock  was  covered  with  inscriptions,  but  I  could  not 
read  them.  I  walked  round  and  round  it  with  Paul  at 
my  elbow,  looking  eagerly  for  some  small  scrap,  a  single 
Ime,  in  a  language  we  could  read ;  but  all  were  strange, 
and  at  length  we  gave  up  the  search.  In  several  places 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  rocks  are  filled  with  in- 
scriptions, supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Jews ; 
and  finding  those  before  me  utterly  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, I  resolved  to  carry  them  back  to  a  i-espec- 
table  antiquity,  and  in  many  of  the  worn  and  faded 
characters,  to  recognise  the  work  of  some  wandering 
Israelite.  I  meditated,  also,  a  desperate  but  noble  deed. 
Those  who  had  written  before  me  were  long  since  dead ; 
but  in  this  lonely  desert  they  had  left  a  record  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  language.  I  resolved  to  add  one  of 
my  country's  also.  Dwelling  fondly  in  imagination  upon 
the  absorbing  interest  with  which  some  future  traveller, 
perhaps  from  my  own  distant  land,  would  stop  to  read 
on  this  lonely  rock  a  greeting  in  his  native  tongue,  I 
sought  with  great  care  a  stone  that  would  serve  as  a 
pencil.  It  made  a  mark  which  did  not  suit  me,  and  I 
laid  it  down  to  break  it  into  a  better  shape,  but  unluckily 
smashed  my  fingers,  and  in  one  moment  all  my  enthu- 
siasm of  sentiment  was  gone ;  I  crammed  my  fingers  into 
my  mouth,  and  danced  about  the  rock  in  an  agony  of 
heroics ;  and  so  my  inscription  remained  unwritten. 

At  seven  o'clock  of  the  tenth  day  from  Cairo  I  was 
again  on  my  dromedary,  and  during  the  whole  day  the 
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lofty  top  of  Sinai  was  constantly  before  me.  We  were 
now  in  a  country  of  friendly  Arabs.  The  Bedouins 
around  Mount  Sinai  were  all  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
the  escort  of  any  child  of  that  tribe  was  a  sufficient 
protection.  About  nine  o'clock  Toualeb  left  me  for  his 
tent  among  tlie  mountains.  He  was  a  little  at  a  loss, 
having  two  wives  living  in  separate  tents,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  he  hesitated  which  to  visit. 
I  made  it  my  business  to  pry  into  particulars,  and  found 
the  substance  of  the  Arab's  nature  not  much  different 
from  other  men's.  Old  ties  and  a  sense  of  duty  called 
him  to  his  old  wife — to  her  who  had  been  his  only  wife 
when  he  was  young  and  poor ;  but  something  stronger 
than  old  ties  or  the  obligation  of  duty  impelled  him  to 
his  younger  bride.  Like  the  Prophet  whom  he  wor- 
shipped, he  honoured  and  respected  his  old  wife,  but 
his  heart  yearned  to  her  younger  and  more  lovely  rival. 

The  last  was  by  far  tlie  most  interesting  day  of  my 
journey  to  Jlouut  Sinai.  We  were  moving  along  a 
broad  valley,  bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  and  crumbling 
mountains,  forming  an  immense  rocky  rampart  on  each 
side  of  us  ;  and  rocky  and  barren  as  these  mountains 
seemed,  on  their  tops  were  gardens  which  produced 
oranges,  dates,  and  figs,  in  great  abundance.  Here,  on 
heights  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  children  of  the 
desert,  the  Bedouin  pitches  his  tent,  pastures  his  sheep 
and  goats,  and  gains  the  slender  subsistence  necessary 
for  himself  and  family ;  and  often,  looking  up  the  bare 
side  of  the  mountain,  we  could  see  on  its  summit's  edge 
the  wild  figure  of  a  half-naked  Arab,  with  his  long  match- 
lock gun  in  his  hand,  watching  the  movement  of  our 
little  caravan.  Sometimes,  too,  the  eye  rested  upon  the 
form  of  a  woman  stealing  across  the  valley,  not  a  tra- 
veller or  passer-by,  but  a  dweller  in  the  land  where  no 
smoke  curled  from  the  domestic  hearth,  and  no  sign  of 
a,  habitation  was  perceptible.  There  was  something 
very  interesting  to  me  in  the  greetings  of  my  compa- 
nions with  the  other  young  men  of  their  tribe.  They 
were  just  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo,  an  event 
in  the  life  of  a  young  Bedouin,  and  they  were  bringing 
a  stranger  from  a  land  that  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
of;  yet  their  greeting  had  the  coldness  of  frosty  age,  and 
the  reserve  of  strangers  ;  twice  they  would  gently  touch 
the  palms  of  each  other's  hands,  mutter  a  few  words, 
and  in  a  moment  the  welcomers  were  again  climbing  to 
their  tents.  One,  I  remember,  greeted  us  more  warmly, 
and  staid  longer  among  us.  He  was  by  profession  a 
beggar  or  robbei',  as  occasion  required,  and  wanted 
something  from  us,  but  it  was  not  much  ;  merely  some 
bread  and  a  charge  of  powder.  Not  far  from  the  track, 
we  saw,  hanging  on  a  thorn-bush,  the  black  cloth  of  a 
Bedouin's  tent,  with  the  pole,  ropes,  pegs,  and  every  thing 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  habitation  for  a  family. 
It  had  been  there  six  months  ;  the  owner  had  gone  to 
a  new  pasture-ground,  and  there  it  had  liung,  and  there 
it  would  hang,  sacred  and  untouched,  until  he  returned 
to  claim  it.  "  It  belongs  to  one  of  our  tribe,  and  cursed 
be  the  hand  that  touches  it,"  is  the  feeling  of  every 
Bedouin.  Uncounted  gold  might  be  exposed  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  the  poorest  Bedouin,  though  a  robber 
by  birth  and  profession,  would  pass  by  and  touch  it  not. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  apparently 
ensconced  behind  it  as  a  wall,  his  body  not  more  than 
half  visible,  a  Bedouin  was  looking  down  upon  us  ;  and 
one  of  my  party,  who  had  long  kept  his  face  turned  that 
way,  told  me  that  there  was  the  tent  of  his  father.  I 
talked  with  him  about  his  kindred  and  his  mountain 
home,  not  expecting,  however,  to  discover  any  thing  of 
extraordinary  interest  or  novelty.  The  sons  of  Ishmael 
have  ever  been  the  same,  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
despising  the  dwellers  under  a  roof,  wanderers  and  wild 
men  from  their  birth,  with  their  hands  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.  "  There  is 
blood  between  us,"  says  the  Bedouin  M'hen  he  meets  in 
the  desert  one  of  a  tribe  by  some  individual  of  which 
an  ancestor  of  his  own  was  killed,  perhaps  a  hundred 
yeai's  before.  And  then  they  draw  their  swords,  and  a 
new  account  of  blood  is  opened,  to  be  handed  down  as 
a  legacy  to  their  children.   "  Thy  aunt  wants  thy  purse," 


says  the  Bedouin  when  he  meets  the  stranger  travelling 
through  his  wild  domain.  "The  desert  is  ours,  and 
every  man  who  passes  over  it  must  pay  us  tribute." 
These  principal  and  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Bedouin 
character  have  long  been  known ;  but  as  I  had  now  been 
with  them  ten  days,  and  expected  to  be  with  them  a 
month  longer,  to  see  them  in  their  tents,  and  be  thrown 
among  diflerent  tribes,  claiming  friendship  from  those 
who  were  enemies  to  each  other,  I  was  curious  to  know 
something  of  the  lighter  shades,  the  details  of  their  lives 
and  habits ;  and  I  listened  with  exceeding  interest  while 
the  young  Bedouin,  with  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon 
it,  told  me  that  for  more  than  400  years  the  tent  of  his 
fathers  had  been  in  that  mountain.  Wild  and  unsettled, 
robbers  and  plunderers  as  they  are,  they  have  laws 
which  are  as  sacred  as  our  own ;  and  the  tent,  and  the 
garden,  and  the  little  pasture-ground,  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  for  centuries.  I  have  probably  for- 
gotten more  than  half  of  our  conversation ;  but  I  re- 
member he  told  me  that  all  the  sons  shared  equally  ; 
that  the  daughters  took  nothing  ;  that  the  children  lived 
together ;  that  if  any  of  the  brothers  got  married,  the 
property  must  be  divided ;  that  if  any  difficulty  arose 
on  the  division,  the  man  who  worked  the  place  for  a 
share  of  the  profits  must  divide  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
sisters  must  remain  with  the  brothers,  until  they  (the 
sisters)  are  married.  I  asked  liim,  if  the  brothers  did 
not  choose  to  keep  a  sister  with  them,  what  became  of 
her ;  but  he  did  not  understand  me.  I  repeated  the 
question,  but  still  he  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  looked 
to  his  companions  for  an  explanation.  And  when,  at 
last,  the  meaning  of  my  question  became  apparent  to 
his  mind,  he  answered,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  "  It  is 
impossible ;  she  is  his  own  blood."  1  pressed  my  ques- 
tion again  and  again  in  various  forms,  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  the  brother's  wife  might  dislike  the 
sister,  and  other  very  supposable  cases ;  but  it  was  so 
strange  an  idea,  that  to  the  last  he  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend it,  and  his  answer  was  still  the  same — "  It  is 
impossible ;  she  is  his  own  blood."  Paul  was  in  ecsta- 
cies  at  the  noble  answers  of  the  young  savage,  and  de- 
clared him  the  finest  fellow  he  had  ever  met  since  he 
left  Cairo.  This  was  not  very  high  praise,  to  be  sure ; 
but  Paul  intended  it  as  a  compliment,  and  the  young 
Bedouin  was  willing  to  believe  him,  though  he  could 
not  exactly  comprehend  how  Paul  had  found  it  out. 

I  asked  him  who  governed  them  ;  he  stretched  him- 
self up,  and  answered  in  one  word,  "  God."  I  asked 
him  if  they  paid  tribute  to  the  pacha  ;  and  his  answer 
was,  "  No,  we  take  tribute  from  him."  I  asked  him 
how.  "  We  plunder  his  caravans."  Desirous  to  under- 
stand my  exact  position  with  the  sheik  of  Akaba, 
under  his  promise  of  protection,  I  asked  him  if  they 
were  governed  by  their  sheik ;  to  which  he  answered, 
'•'  No,  we  govern  him."  The  sheik  was  their  represen- 
tative, their  mouthpiece  with  the  pacha  and  with  other 
tribes,  and  had  a  personal  influence,  but  not  more  than 
any  other  member  of  the  tribe.  I  asked  him,  if  the 
sheik  had  promised  a  stranger  to  conduct  him  through 
his  territory,  whether  the  tribe  would  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  his  promise.  He  said  no  ;  they 
would  take  the  sheik  apart,  ask  him  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  stranger ;  how  much  he  was  going  to  get ; 
and,  if  they  were  satisfied,  would  let  him  pass,  otherwise 
they  would  send  him  back ;  but  they  would  respect  the 
promise  of  the  sheik  so  far  as  not  to  do  him  any  personal 
injury.  In  case  of  any  quarrel  or  diff"erence  between 
members  of  a  tribe,  they  had  no  law  or  tribunal  to  ad- 
just it ;  but  if  one  of  them  was  wounded — and  he  spoke 
as  if  this  was  the  regular  consequence  of  a  quarrel — 
upon  his  recovery  he  made  out  his  account,  charging  a 
per  diem  price  for  the  loss  of  his  services,  and  the  other 
must  pay  it.  But  what  if  he  will  not !  "  He  must," 
was  the  reply,  given  in  the  same  tone  with  which  he 
had  before  pronounced  it  "  impossible"  for  the  brother 
to  withhold  protection  and  shelter  from  his  sister.  If 
he  does  not,  he  will  be  visited  with  the  contempt  of  his 
tribe,  and  very  soon  he  or  one  of  his  near  relations  will 
be  killed.     They  have  a  law  which  is  as  powerful  in  ita 
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operations  as  any  that  we  have ;  and  it  is  a  strange  and 
not  uninteresting  feature  in  tlieir  social  compact,  that 
what  we  call  public  opinion  should  be  as  powerful  among 
them  as  among  civilised  people,  and  that  even  the  wild 
and  lawless  Bedouin,  a  man  who  may  fight,  rob,  and  kill 
with,  impunity,  cannot  live  under  the  contempt  of  his 
tribe. 

In  regard  to  their  yet  more  domestic  habits,  he  told 
me  that  though  the  law  of  Mahommed  allowed  four 
wives,  the  Bedouin  seldom  took  more  than  one,  unless 
that  one  was  barren  or  could  not  make  good  bread,  or 
unless  he  fell  in  love  with  another  girl,  or  could  afford 
to  keep  more  than  one  ;  with  these,  and  some  few  other 
exti-aordinary  exceptions,  the  Bedouin  married  but  one 
wife  ;  and  the  chastity  of  women  was  protected  by  san- 
guinary laws,  the  guilty  woman  having  her  head  cut  off' 
by  her  own  relations,  while  her  paramour,  unless  caught 
in  the  act,  is  allowed  to  escape ;  the  Arabs  proceeding 
on  the  ground  that  the  chastity  of  the  woman  is  a  pearl 
above  all  price  ;  that  it  is  in  her  own  keeping  ;  and  that 
it  is  but  part  of  the  infirmity  of  man's  nature  to  seek  to 
I'ob  her  of  it. 

The  whole  day  we  were  moving  between  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  receding  in  some  places,  and  then 
again  contracting,  and  at  about  mid-day  entered  a  nar- 
row and  rugged  defile,  bounded  on  each  side  with  pre- 
cipitous granite  rocks  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high. 
We  entered  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  defile,  moving 
for  a  time  along  the  di-y  bed  of  a  torrent,  now  ob- 
structed with  sand  and  stones,  the  rocks  on  every  side 
shivered  and  torn,  and  the  whole  scene  wild  to  subli- 
mity. Our  camels  stumbled  among  the  rocky  frag- 
ments to  such  a  degree  that  we  dismounted,  and  passed 
through  the  wild  defile  on  foot.  At  the  other  end  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  plain  table  of  ground,  and  before 
us  towered  in  awful  gi-andeur,  so  huge  and  dark  that 
it  seemed  close  to  us  and  barring  all  farther  progress, 
the  end  of  my  pilgrimage,  the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai. 
On  our  left  was  a  large  insulated  stone,  rudely  resem- 
bling a  chair,  called  the  chair  of  Moses,  on  which  tra- 
dition says  that  Moses  rested  himself  when  he  came  up 
with  the  people  of  his  charge  ;  farther  on,  upon  a  little 
eminence,  are  some  rude  stones,  which  are  pointed  out 
as  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  where  the  great  high- 
priest  discoursed  to  the  wandering  Israelites.  On  the 
right  is  a  stone  alleged  to  be  the  petrified  golden  calf. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  to  draw  upon  false  and  frivo- 
lous legends  to  give  interest  to  this  scene ;  the  majesty 
of  nature  was  enough.  I  felt  that  I  was  on  holy  ground  ; 
and  dismounting  from  my  dromedary,  loitered  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  valley.  It  was  cold,  and  I  sent  my 
shivering  Bedouins  forward,  supposing  myself  to  be  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  lingered  there  until  after 
the  sun  had  set.  It  was  after  dark,  as  alone,  and  on 
foot,  I  entered  the  last  defile  leading  to  the  holy  moun- 
tain. The  moon  had  risen,  but  her  light  could  not 
penetrate  the  deep  defile  through  which  I  was  toiling 
slowly  on  to  the  foot  of  Sinai.  I'rom  about  half-way  up 
it  shone  with  a  pale  and  solemn  lustre,  while  below  all 
was  in  the  deepest  shade,  and  a  dark  spot  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  seeming  perfectly  black  in  contrast  with 
the  light  above  it,  marked  the  situation  of  the  convent. 
I  passed  a  Bedouin  tent,  under  which  a  group  of  Arabs 
were  sleeping  ax'ound  a  lai'ge  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  convent  wall.  My  camels  were 
lying  down  eating  their  evening  meal,  and  my  Bedouins 
were  asleep  on  the  ground  close  under  the  walls. 

Knowing  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  themselves, 
they  had  not  demanded  entrance ;  and  as  I  had  not  told 
them  to  do  so,  they  had  not  given  notice  of  my  coming. 
The  convent  was  a  very  large  building,  and  the  high 
stone  walls  surrounding  it,  with  turrets  at  the  corners, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  Exposed  as  they 
are  to  occasional  attacks  by  the  Bedouins,  the  holy 
fathers  are  sometunes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  carnal 
weapons.  The  walls  are  accordingly  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  there  is  no  entrance  except  by  a  subter- 
raneous passage  under  the  garden,  or  by  a  small  door 
in  one  of  the  walls,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
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My  Bedouins  had  stopped  under  this  door,  and  here  we 
commenced  shouting  for  admission,  first  singly,  and  then 
altogether,  in  French,  English,  and  Arabic  ;  but  no  one 
came  to  admit  us.  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the 
scene  under  the  walls  of  the  little  convent  in  the  desert, 
on  my  attempted  expedition  to  the  great  Oasis.  Then, 
as  now,  it  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  scene  was  a 
convent,  a  lonely  habitation  of  Christians,  with  its  door 
closed  against  a  ieUo-w-Chrislian.  I  remember  that  then 
I  had  to  force  my  way  in  and  make  my  own  welcome, 
and  I  resolved  that  no  trifle  should  keep  me  from  an 
entrance  here.  The  convent  belonged  to  the  Greek 
church.  I  did  not  know  how  many  monks  were  in  it, 
or  what  was  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  but  I  wished 
that  some  of  them  had  slept  with  more  troubled  con- 
sciences, for  we  made  almost  noise  enough  to  wake  the 
dead ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  discharged  two  vol- 
leys of  fire-arms  that  we  succeeded  in  rousing  any  of  the 
slumbering  inmates.  On  one  side  were  two  or  thi-ee 
little  slits  or  portholes,  and  a  monk,  with  a  long  white 
beard  and  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  cautiously  thrust 
out  his  head  at  one  of  them,  and  demanded  our  business. 
This  was  soon  told  ;  we  were  strangers  and  Christians, 
and  wanted  admission  ;  and  had  a  letter  from  the  Greek 
patriarch  at  Cairo.  The  head  disappeared  from  the 
loophole,  and  soon  after  I  saw  its  owner  slowly  open 
the  little  door,  and  let  down  a  rope  for  the  patriarch's 
letter.  He  read  it  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
and  then  again  appeared  at  the  window,  and  bade  us 
welcome.  The  rope  was  again  let  down  ;  I  tied  it  around 
my  arms  ;  and  after  dangling  in  the  air  for  a  brief  space, 
swinging  to  and  fro  against  the  walls,  found  myself 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  burly,  long-bearded  monk,  who 
hauled  me  in,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  our  long  beards 
rubbing  together  in  friendly  union,  and,  untwisting  the 
rope,  set  me  upon  my  feet,  and  passed  me  over  to  his 
associates. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  monks  had  assembled,  and 
all  pressed  forward  to  welcome  me.  They  shook  my 
hand,  took  me  in  their  arms,  and  kissed  my  face  ;  and  if 
I  had  been  their  dearest  friend  just  escaped  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  they  could  not  have  received  me  with  a 
more  cordial  greeting.  Glad  as  I  was,  after  a  ten  days' 
journey,  to  be  received  with  such  warmth  by  these  re- 
cluses of  the  mountains,  I  could  have  spared  the  kissing. 
The  custom  is  one  of  the  detestable  things  of  the  East. 
It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  universal,  and  the 
traveller  might  sometimes  receive  his  welcome  from 
rosy  lips  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  women  hide  their  faces  and 
run  away  from  a  stranger,  while  the  men  rub  him  with 
their  bristly  beards.  At  first  I  went  at  it  with  a  stout 
heart,  flattex-ing  myself  that  I  could  give  as  well  as 
take ;  but  I  soon  flinched  and  gave  up.  Their  beards 
were  the  growth  of  years,  while  mine  had  only  a  few 
months  to  boast  of,  and  its  downward  aspirations  must 
continue  many  a  long  day  before  it  would  attain  the 
respectable  longitude  of  theirs. 

During  the  kissing  scene,  a  Bedouin  servant  came 
from  the  other  end  of  the  terrace  with  an  armful  of 
burning  brush,  and  threw  it  in  a  blaze  upon  the  stony 
floor.  The  monks  were  gathered  around,  talldng  to  me 
and  uttering  assurances  of  welcome,  as  I  knew  them  to 
be,  although  I  could  not  understand  them ;  and,  con- 
fused and  almost  stunned  with  their  clamorous  greeting, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  floor,  thrust  my  feet  in  the  fire, 
and  called  out  for  Paul.  Twice  the  rope  descended  and 
brought  up  my  tent,  baggage,  &c.  ;  and  the  third  time 
it  brought  up  Paul,  hung  round  with  guns,  pistols,  and 
swords,  like  a  travelling  battery.  The  i-ope  was  wound 
up  by  a  windlass,  half  a  dozen  monks,  in  long  black 
frocli  with  white  stripes,  turning  it  with  all  theii-  might. 
In  the  general  eagerness  to  help,  they  kept  on  turning 
until  they  had  carried  Paul  above  the  window,  and 
brought  his  neck  up  short  under  the  beam,  his  feet 
struggling  to  hold  on  to  the  sill  of  the  door.  He  roared 
out  lustily  in  Greek  and  Arabic  ;  and  while  they  were 
helping  to  disencumber  him  of  his  multifarious  armour, 
he  was  cursing  and  abusing  them  for  a  set  of  blunder- 
ing wox-kmen,  who  had  almost  broken  the  neck  of  as 


so 
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good  a  Christian  as  any  among  them.  Probably,  since 
the  last  incursion  of  the  Bedouins,  the  peaceful  walls 
of  the  convent  had  not  been  disturbed  by  such  an  in- 
fernal clatter. 

The  monks  had  been  roused  from  sleep,  and  some  of 
them  were  hardly  yet  awake  ;  the  superior  was  the  last 
who  came,  and  his  presence  quickly  restored  order.  He 
was  a  remarkably  noble-looking  old  man,  of  more  than 
sixty.  He  asked  me  my  country,  and  called  me  his  child, 
and  told  me  that  God  would  reward  me  for  coming  from 
so  distant  a  land  to  do  homage  on  the  holy  mountain  ; 
and  I  did  not  deny  the  character  he  ascribed  to  me,  or 
correct  his  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  motive  of  my 
journey  was  purely  religious ;  and  looking  upon  me  as 
a  devout  pilgrim,  he  led  me  through  a  long  range  of 
winding  passages,  which  seemed  like  the  streets  of  a 
city,  into  a  small  room  spread  with  mats,  having  a  pile 
of  coverlets  in  one  corner,  and  wearing  an  appearance 
of  comfort  that  could  be  fully  appreciated  by  one  who 
had  then  spent  ten  nights  in  the  desert.  I  threw  myself 
on  the  mats  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  while  the  supe- 
rior renewed  his  welcome,  telling  me  that  the  convent 
was  the  pilgrim's  home,  and  that  every  thing  it  con- 
tained was  mine  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  the  rest  of  my 
days.  Nor  did  he  neglect  my  immediate  wants,  but, 
with  all  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  a  man  who  could 
feel  for  others'  woes  in  so  important  a  matter  as  eating, 
expressed  his  regret  that  meat  was  always  a  forbidden 
thing  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  that  now, 
during  their  forty  days  of  fasting,  even  fish  and  eggs 
were  proscribed.  I  told  him  that  I  was  an  invalid,  and 
wanted  only  the  plainest  and  simplest  viands,  but  insi- 
nuated that  speed  was  of  more  importance  than  richness 
of  fare,  having  eaten  only  a  biscuit  and  an  orange  since 
morning.  The  cook  of  the  convent,  however,  a  lay 
brother  in  his  noviciate,  was  not  used  to  do  things  in  a 
hurry,  and  before  he  was  ready  I  felt  myself  goaded  by 
the  fiend  of  famine  ;  and  when  he  came  with  a  platter 
of  beans  and  a  smoking  pilau  of  rice,  I  made  such  an 
attack  upon  them  as  made  the  good  superior  stare  with 
wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
before  I  had  done,  he  must  have  thought  a  few  more 
such  invalids  would  bring  him  and  the  whole  brother- 
hood to  actual  starvation. 

The  superior  was  a  Greek  by  bii'th  ;  and  though  it 
was  forty  years  since  he  had  first  come  to  the  convent 
at  Sinai,  and  twenty  years  since  he  entered  it  for  the 
last  time,  he  was  still  a  Greek  in  heart.  His  relations 
with  his  native  land  were  kept  up  by  the  occasional 
visits  of  pilgrims.  He  had  heard  of  their  bloody  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  of  what  America  had  done  for  her  in 
her  hour  of  need,  and  he  told  me  that,  next  to  his  own 
country,  he  loved  mine  ;  and  by  his  kindness  to  me  as 
an  individual,  he  sought  to  repay,  in  part,  his  country's 
debt  of  gratitude.  In  my  wanderings  in  Greece,  I  had 
invariably  found  the  warmest  feeling  towards  my  coun- 
try. I  had  found  it  in  the  oifices  of  government,  in  my 
boatmen,  my  muleteer,  and  I  remember  a  ploughman 
on  immortal  Marathon  sang  in  my  greedy  ears  the 
praises  of  America.  I  had  seen  the  tear  stream  down 
the  manly  cheelts  of  a  mustached  Greek  when  he  talked 
of  America.  I  had  seen  those  who  had  received  directly 
from  the  hands  of  my  countrymen  the  bounty  that  came 
fi'om  home.  One,  1  remember,  pointed  me  to  a  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  who,  he  told  me,  were  saved 
from  absolute  starvation  by  our  timely  help  ;  and  so 
dearly  was  our  country  loved  there,  that  I  verily  believe 
the  mountain  robber  would  have  spared  the  unprotected 
American. 

I  knew  that  this  feeling  existed  in  Greece,  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  it  thus  glowing  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai.  For  myself,  different  in  this  respect  from  most 
others  travellers,  I  liked  the  Greeks.  Travellers  and 
strangers  condemn  the  whole  people  as  dishonest  be- 
cause they  are  cheated  by  their  boatmen  or  muleteers, 
without  ever  thinking  of  their  four  centuries  of  bitter 
servitude ;  but  when  I  remembered  their  long  oppres- 
sion and  galling  chains,  instead  of  wondering  that  they 
•were  so  bad,  I  wondered  that  they  were  not  worse.     I 


lilted  the  Greeks  ;  and  when  I  talked  of  Greece  and 
what  I  had  seen  there,  of  the  Bavarians  lording  it  over 
the  descendants  of  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  the  face  of  the 
superior  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire ;  and  when  I 
spoke  of  the  deep  interest  their  sufferings  and  their 
glorious  struggle  had  created  in  America,  the  old  man 
wept.  Oh,  who  can  measure  the  feeling  that  binds  a 
man  to  his  native  land  !  Though  forty  years  an  exile, 
buried  in  the  wilderness,  and  neither  expecting  nor 
wishing  to  revisit  the  world,  he  loved  his  country  as  if 
his  foot  now  pressed  her  soil,  and  under  his  monkish 
robe  there  glowed  a  heart  as  patriotic  as  ever  beat  be- 
neath a  soldier's  corslet.  The  reader  will  excuse  an 
unusual  touch  of  sensibility  in  me  when  he  reflects  upon 
my  singular  position,  sitting  at  the  base  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  hearing  from  the  lips  of  a  white-bearded  Greek  the 
praises  of  my  beloved  country.  He  sat  with  me  till  the 
ringing  of  the  midnight  bell  for  prayers,  when  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  mat,  and,  before  the  hollow  sounds  had 
died  away  in  the  cloisters,  I  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ascent  of  Sinai.— A  Miracle.— The  Grotto  of  Elias.— A  Monkish 
Legend.— The  Pinnacle  of  Sinai. —Anchorites. — Mahommed 
and  his  Camel.— An  Argument.— Legend  of  St  Catharine.— Tho 
Rock  of  the  Tables.— The  Stone  struck  by  Moses.— Descriptioa 
of  the  Convent.— Habits  and  Character  of  its  Inmates. 
The  next  day  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  my 
life.  At  eight  o'clock  I  was  breakfasting ;  the  superior 
was  again  at  my  side ;  again  offering  me  all  the  convent 
could  give,  and  urging  me  to  stay  a  month,  a  fortnight, 
a  week,  at  least  to  spend  that  day  with  him,  and  repose 
myself  after  the  fatigues  of  my  journey ;  but  from  the 
door  of  the  little  room  in  which  I  sat,  I  saw  the  holy 
mountain,  and  I  longed  to  stand  on  its  lofty  summit. 
Though  feeble  and  far  from  well,  I  felt  the  blood  of 
health  again  coursing  in  my  veins,  and  congratulated 
myself  that  I  was  not  so  hackneyed  in  feeling  as  I  had 
once  supposed.  I  found,  and  I  was  happy  to  find,  for 
the  prospective  enjoyment  of  my  farther  journey,  that 
the  first  tangible  monument  in  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  spot  that  could  be  called  holy  ground,  raised 
in  me  feelings  that  had  not  been  awakened  by  the  most 
classic  ground  of  Italy  and  Greece,  or  the  proudest 
monuments  of  the  arts  in  Egypt. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  I  rose  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  The  superior  conducted  me  through  tho 
convent,  which,  even  more  than  at  night,  seemed  like 
a  small  city,  through  long  galleries  built  of  stone,  with 
iron  doors,  and  finally  through  a  long  subterraneous 
passage  to  the  outer  garden,  a  beautiful  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  barrenness,  now  blooming  with 
almonds  and  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and  apricots,  and 
shaded  by  arbours  of  grape-vines  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  walls.  At  this  moment  I  gave  but  a  passing  glance 
at  the  garden ;  and  hurrying  on  to  the  walls,  where  a 
trusty  Arab  was  sitting  as  sentinel,  I  descended  by  a 
rope,  the  superior,  or  papa,  as  he  is  called,  bidding  me 
farewell,  and  telUng  me  not  to  fatigue  myself  or  be  long 
away.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  I  found  Toualeb  waiting 
orders  for  my  final  departure.  He  said  that  he  must 
consult  with  his  tribe  before  he  could  make  any  bar- 
gain ;  and  I  told  him  to  come  to  the  convent  in  two 
days,  prepared  to  start  upon  the  third. 

Immediately  behind  the  wall  of  the  convent  we  began 
to  ascend.  A  Bedouin  dwai-f,  the  first  specimen  of  de- 
formity I  had  seen  among  the  Arabs,  led  the  way,  with 
a  leather  bag  of  refreshments  on  his  back.  An  old 
monk  followed,  with  long  white  hair  and  beard,  sup- 
porting himself  by  a  staff;  after  him  came  a  young  no- 
vice from  Corfu,  who  spoke  Italian,  and  then  Paul  and 
myself.  For  some  time  the  ascent  was  easy.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  convent,  it  had  been  the 
business  of  the  monks  to  improve  the  path  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain ;  and  for  about  twenty  minutes  we  con- 
tinued ascending  by  regular  steps.  In  half  an  hour  we 
came  to  a  beautiful  fountain  under  an  overhanging  rock. 
Besides  the  hallowed  localities  in  and  around  the  mouu' 
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tain,  consecrated  by  scenes  of  Bible  history,  almost 
every  spot  has  some  monkish  legend,  of  which  that  con- 
nected with  the  fountain  is  a  specimen.  Taking  a  long 
draught  from  its  stony  bed,  our  younger  companion  be- 
gan the  story  somewhat  in  the  usual  Eastern  form. 
"  Once  there  was  a  poor  shoemaker"  who,  in  making 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  mountain,  on  a  hot  day,  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  the  impending  rock.  He  was 
an  industrious  man,  and  while  resting  himself,  took  out 
his  cobbling  materials,  and  began  to  cobble  ;  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  while  he  sat  there  at  his  work,  he  thought 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  its  temptations,  and 
how  the  devil  was  always  roaming  about  after  poor  cob- 
blers, and  resolved  to  leave  the  world  for  ever,  and  live 
under  that  rock.  There  was  no  water  near  it  then ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  made  this  resolution,  the  water 
gushed  forth,  and  a  living  fountain  has  remained  there 
ever  since.  The  same  year  there  was  a  dispute  between 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs  at  Cairo,  and  the 
pacha  gave  notice  that  he  would  decide  in  favour  of  him 
who  should  perform  a  miracle.  This  was  more  than 
either  had  power  to  do ;  but  the  Greek  dreamed  one 
night  of  the  poor  cobbler,  and  the  next  morning  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  mountain  with  a  drome- 
dary, and  a  request  that  the  holy  man  should  come  and 
perform  a  miracle.  The  cobbler  was  a  modest  man, 
and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
the  patriarch,  but  could  not  perform  a  miracle.  The 
messenger,  however,  insisted  upon  taking  him  to  Cairo, 
where,  roused  into  a  belief  of  his  own  powers,  he  or- 
dered a  mountain  to  approach  the  city.  The  obedient 
mountain  marched  till  it  was  told  to  stop,  and  there  it 
stands  to  the  present  day. 

In  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a  little  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin,  to  which,  some  200  or  300  years 
ago,  certain  holy  men,  who  wished  to  separate  them- 
selves more  completely  from  the  world,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  convent,  and  here  lived  and  died  upon  the 
mountain.  The  chapel  had  been  fitted  up  several  times, 
but  the  Bedouins  had  always  entered  and  destroyed 
every  thing  it  contained.  The  situation  was  well  suited 
for  retirement ;  quiet  and  isolated,  but  not  dreary,  and 
fitted  for  a  calm  and  contemplative  spirit.  Paul  was 
particularly  struck  with  it,  and  in  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm said  he  would  like  to  end  his  days  there ;  and, 
with  his  characteristic  prudence,  asked  if  he  could  get 
his  meals  from  the  convent.  The  monk  did  not  approve 
his  enthusiasm,  and  told  him  that  his  inspiration  was  of 
the  devil,  and  not  of  God,  but  suddenly  said  that  there 
were  no  hermits  now ;  that  all  men  thought  too  much 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  in  luxuries;  sighed, 
kissed  the  cross,  asked  Paul  for  a  cigar,  and  then  walked 
on  again.  Passing  through  a  defile  of  precipitous  rocks, 
we  soon  reached  a  gate  about  three  feet  wide,  where 
formerly,  when  pilgrimages  to  this  place  were  more 
frequent,  a  guard  was  stationed,  to  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  a  permission  from  the  superior  of  the  con- 
vent. A  little  beyond  this  was  another  narrow  passage 
secured  by  a  door,  where  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
show  a  pass  from  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  and  where  a 
dozen  men  could  make  a  good  defence  against  a  thou- 
sand. Soon  after  we  entered  a  large  open  space,  form- 
ing a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains ;  and 
on  the  left,  high  above  the  others,  rose  the  lofty  peak 
of  Sinai.  It  is  this  part  of  the  mountain  which  bears 
the  sacred  name  of  Horeb.  In  the  centre,  enclosed  by 
a  stone  fence,  is  a  tall  cypress,  the  only  tree  on  the 
mountain,  planted  by  the  monks  more  than  1 00  years 
ago.  Near  it  is  a  fountain,  called  the  Fountain  of  Elias, 
which  the  prophet  dug  with  his  own  hands  when  he 
lived  in  the  mountain,  before  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Lord  to  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  monks,  the  pro- 
phet is  still  living  somewhere  in  the  world,  wandering 
about  with  Enoch,  and  preparing  for  the  great  final 
battle  with  Antichrist.  A  little  above  is  an  old  church, 
with  strong  walls  and  iron  doors,  now  falling  and  dila- 
pidated, and  containing  a  grotto,  called  the  Grotto  of 
Elias,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  formed  the  pro- 
phet's sleepmg-chamber.    I  crawled  into  the  rocky  cell, 


and,  thanks  to  my  travelling  experience,  which  had 
taught  me  not  to  be  fastidious  in  such  matters,  found 
the  bedroom  of  the  prophet  by  no  means  an  uncomfort- 
able place  ;  often  in  the  desert  I  would  have  been  thank- 
ful for  such  a  shelter. 

Here  our  dwarf  left  us,  and,  continuing  our  ascent, 
the  old  monk  still  leading  the  way,  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  came  to  a  table  of  rock  standing  boldly 
out,  and  running  down  almost  perpendicularly  an  im- 
mense distance  to  the  valley.  I  was  expecting  another 
monkish  legend,  and  my  very  heart  thrilled  when  the 
monk  told  me  that  this  was  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
Moses  had  sat  during  the  battle  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  Amalekites,  while  Aaron  and  Hur  supported  his  up- 
lifted hands,  until  the  sun  went  down  upon  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  his  people.  From  the  height  I  could  see, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  every  part  of  the  battle-ground, 
and  the  whole  vale  of  Rephedim  and  the  mountains  be- 
yond ;  and  Moses,  while  on  this  spot,  must  have  been 
visible  to  the  contending  parties  from  every  part  of  the 
field  on  which  they  were  engaged. 

Some  distance  farther  on,  the  old  monk  stopped,  and 
prostrating  himself  before  a  stone,  kissed  it  devoutly, 
and  then  told  me  its  history.  He  said  that  the  last  time 
the  monks  in  the  convent  were  beset  by  the  Arabs,  when 
their  communication  with  Cairo  was  cut  off,  and  death 
by  the  sword  or  famine  staring  them  in  the  face,  the 
superior  proposed  that  they  should  put  on  their  holiest 
vestments,  and,  under  the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross, 
ascend  in  a  body,  and  for  the  last  time  sing  their  Te 
Deum  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  On  then-  return, 
at  this  stone  they  met  a  woman  with  a  child,  who  told 
them  that  all  their  danger  was  over :  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  words,  when  they  returned  to  the  con- 
vent they  found  the  Arabs  gone,  and  forty  camels  from 
Cairo  laden  with  provisions  standing  under  the  walls. 
Since  that  time  they  had  never  been  molested  by  the 
Arabs;  "and  there  is  no  doubt,"  continued  the  old 
monk,  "  that  the  woman  was  the  mother  of  God,  and 
the  child  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

But  away  with  monkish  superstition.  I  stand  upon 
the  very  peak  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  stood  when  he 
talked  with  the  Almighty.  Can  it  be,  or  is  it  a  mere 
dream  ?  Can  this  naked  rock  have  been  the  witness 
of  that  great  interview  between  man  and  his  Maker — 
where,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  fearful  quak- 
ing of  the  mountain,  the  Almighty  gave  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple the  precious  tables  of  his  law,  those  rules  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  which  to  this  day  best  teach  man 
his  duty  towards  his  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself? 

The  scenes  of  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Bible  are  extremely  uncertain.  Historians  and  geo- 
graphers place  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  paradise  of  our 
first  parents,  in  different  parts  of  Asia ;  and  they  do  not 
agree  upon  the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  mountain 
of  Ararat,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  but  of  Sinai  there  is  no  doubt.  This  is 
the  holy  mountain  ;  and  among  all  the  stupendous  works 
of  Nature,  not  a  place  can  be  selected  more  fitted  for  the 
exhibition  of  Almighty  power.  I  have  stood  upon  the 
summit  of  the  giant  Etna,  and  looked  over  the  clouds 
floating  beneath  it,  upon  the  bold  scenery  of  Sicily,  and 
the  distant  mountains  of  Calabria ;  upon  the  top  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  looked  down  upon  the  waves  of  lava,  and 
the  ruined  and  half-recovered  cities  at  its  foot ;  but  they 
are  nothing  compared  with  the  terrific  solitude  and 
bleak  majesty  of  Sinai.  An  observing  traveller  has  well 
called  it  "  a  perfect  sea  of  desolation."  Not  a  tree,  or 
shrub,  or  blade  of  grass,  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  bare  and 
rugged  sides  of  innumerable  mountains,  heaving  their 
naked  summits  to  the  skies,  while  the  crumbling  masses 
of  granite  around,  and  the  distant  view  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  with  its  boundless  waste  of  sands,  form  the 
wildest  and  most  dreary,  the  most  terrific  and  desolate, 
picture  that  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  level  surface  of  the  very  top,  or  pinnacle,  is  about 
sixty  feet  square.  At  one  end  is  a  single  rock  about 
twenty  feet  high,  on  which,  as  said  the  monk,  the  spirit 
of  God  descended,  while  in  the  crevice  beneath,  his  fa- 
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voured  servant  received  the  tables  of  the  law.  There, 
on  the  same  spot  where  they  were  given,  I  opened  the 
sacred  book  in  which  those  laws  are  recorded,  and  read 
them  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  devotion,  as  if  I  were 
standing  nearer  and  receiving  them  more  directly  from 
the  Deity  himself. 

The  ruins  of  a  church  and  convent  are  still  to  be  seen 
upon  the  mountain,  to  which,  before  the  convent  below 
was  built,  monks  and  hermits  used  to  retire,  and,  secluded 
fi-om  the  world,  shig  the  praises  of  God  upon  his  chosen 
hill.  Near  this,  also  in  ruins,  stands  a  Mahomraedan 
mosque  ;  for  on  this  sacred  spot  the  followers  of  Christ 
and  Mahommed  have  united  in  worshipping  the  true  and 
living  God.  Under  the  chapel  is  a  hermit's  cell,  where 
in  the  iron  age  of  fanaticism  the  anchorite  lingered  out 
liis  days  in  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayei*. 

In  the  East,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  oc- 
curred the  first  instances  of  monastic  life.  A  single 
enthusiast  withdrew  himself  from  the  society  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  wandered  for  years  among  the  rocks  and 
sands  of  the  desert,  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  Maker  by  the  mistaken  homage  of  bodily  mortifica- 
tion. The  deep  humility  of  the  wanderer,  his  purity 
and  sincerity,  and  the  lashes  and  stripes  he  inHicted 
upon  his  worn  and  haggard  body,  excited  the  warm  ima- 
ginations of  the  Christians  of  the  East.  Others,  tortured 
by  the  same  overpowering  consciousness  of  sin,  followed 
his  example,  emulating  each  other  in  self-punishment ; 
and  he  was  accounted  the  most  holy,  and  the  most 
worthy  to  be  received  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
showed  himself  most  dead  to  all  the  natural  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  soon 
covered  with  hermits ;  and  more  than  70,000  anchorites 
were  wasting  their  lives  in  the  gloomy  wilds  of  Sinai, 
startling  the  solitude  with  the  cries  of  their  self-inflicted 
torture.  The  ruins  of  their  convents  are  still  to  be  seen 
upon  the  rudest  mountain  side,  in  the  most  savage  chasm, 
or  upon  the  craggiest  top  ;  and,  strange  as  the  feeling 
may  seem,  my  very  soul  cleaved  to  the  scene  around  me. 
I,  too,  felt  myself  lifted  above  the  world,  and  its  petty 
cares  and  troubles,  and  almost  hurried  into  the  wild 
enthusiasm  which  had  sent  the  tenants  of  these  ruined 
convents  to  live  and  die  among  the  mountains. 

Blame  me  not,  reader,  nor  think  me  impious,  that,  on 
the  top  of  the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai,  half  unconscious 
what  I  did,  I  fired  at  a  partridge.  The  sound  of  my 
gun,  ringing  in  frequent  echoes  from  the  broken  and 
hollow  rocks,  startled  and  aroused  me  ;  and,  chasing  the 
bird  down  the  mountain  side,  I  again  reached  "  the  place 
in  Horeb,"  and  threw  myself  on  the  ground  under  the 
palm-tree,  near  the  Fountain  of  Elias. 

I  always  endeavoured  to  make  my  noonday  meal  near 
some  rock  or  ruin,  some  tree  or  fountain ;  and  I  could 
not  pass  by  the  fountain  of  the  prophet.  My  Arab 
dwarf  had  anticipated  my  wants ;  and  now  prepared 
some  of  the  genuine  Mocha,  which  every  Arabian  (and 
an  Arabian  only)  knows  how  to  prepare,  exhaling  an 
aroma  that  refreshes  and  invigorates  the  wearied  frame  ; 
and,  in  the  desert,  a  cordial  more  precious  than  the 
finest  wines  of  France  or  Madeira.  Seated  under  the 
palm-tree,  monks.  Bedouins,  Paul,  and  myself,  all  to- 
gether, eating  our  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  fruit,  accom- 
panied with  long  draughts  from  the  Fountain  of  Elias, 
I  talked  with  the  Bedouins  about  the  mountain  conse- 
crated in  the  eyes  of  all  ti'ue  Mussulmans  by  the  legend 
of  Mahommed  and  his  camel. 

In  one  respect  I  was  very  unlucky  in  this  journey.  I 
had  no  guide-books.  Having  formed  no  definite  plan  in 
my  wanderings,  I  never  knew  with  what  books  to  provide 
myself,  and  therefore  carried  none,  trusting  to  chance 
for  finding  what  I  wanted.  As  might  be  supposed,  when 
I  needed  them  most  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain 
any  ;  and  from  the  bordei-s  of  Egypt  to  the  confines  of 
the  Holy  Land,  I  was  in  some  measure  groping  in  the 
dark ;  the  Bible  was  my  only  guide ;  and  though  the 
best  a  man  could  have  in  his  pilgrimage  through  life, 
and  far  better  than  any  other  in  this  particular  journey, 
yet  others  would  have  been  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
illustrating  obscure  passages  in  the  sacred  book ;  and 


particularly  as  referring,  besides,  to  circumstances  and 
traditions  other  than  scriptural,  connected  with  the  holy 
mountain. 

In  the  book  of  one  of  the  modern  travellers,  I  believe 
of  the  lamented  Burckhardt,  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
a  reference  to  a  ti-adition  among  the  Mussulmans,  that 
Blahommed  had  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  back  of 
his  camel,  and  from  its  lofty  summit  had  taken  his  de- 
parture to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  that  the  prints  of 
the  beast's  footsteps  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  rock.  I  questioned  the  Arab  about  this  story.  In 
the  more  engrossing  interest  of  the  scene,  I  had  forgotten 
to  look  for  the  prints  of  the  camel's  feet,  and  told  him, 
with  gi-eat  truth,  that  I  had  examined  every  thing  care- 
fully, but  had  not  seen  them.  The  old  monk,  who  had 
sat  quietly  munching  his  bread  and  figs,  scandalised  at 
my  inquiring  into  such  a  profane  story,  and  considering 
the  holy  mountain  in  a  manner  his  property,  broke  out 
unceremoniously,  and  denounced  it  as  a  wicked  inven- 
tion of  the  Arabs,  averring  that  every  body  knew  that, 
before  Mahommed  got  half  way  up,  the  camel  stumbled, 
fell,  and  broke  the  neck  of  the  Prophet.  This  was  equally 
new  and  monstrous  to  the  Arab,  who  swore  that  the 
legend  was  true,  for  it  was  written  in  the  Koran,  and 
that  he  himself  had  often  seen  the  print  of  the  foot ;  and 
he  accounted  for  my  not  seeing  it  by  the  very  sensible 
and  satisfactory  explanation  that  it  was  visible  only  to 
the  eyes  of  true  believers.  The  good  father  was  com- 
pletely roused  by  this  obstinate  resistance  in  the  scandal ; 
and  a  reckless  Bedouin  and  an  old  Bulgarian  monk, 
sitting  by  a  fountain  among  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  were 
soon  disputing  with  as  much  clamour  and  bitterness  as 
if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  civilisation, 
to  harangue,  from  opposing  pulpits,  the  preachers  of  the 
promises  and  the  denouncers  of  the  curses  of  rival 
churches.  One  thing  the  pious  father  espeeially  insisted 
on  :  the  strong  point  in  his  argument,  and  particularly 
ludicrous,  as  coming  from  such  an  old  bundle  of  super- 
stitions, was  the  impossibility  of  a  camel's  foot  making 
an  impression  on  stone;  and,  judging  from  this  alone, 
one  might  have  suspected  him  of  having  had  in  his  youth 
some  feeble  glimmerings  of  common  sense ;  but  a  few 
minutes  after  he  told  me  the  legend  of  Mount  St  Ca- 
tharine. 

Mount  St  Catharine  is  the  great  rival  of  Sinai  in  the 
range  of  mountains  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  They 
rise  like  giant  twin  brothers,  towering  above  evei-y 
other ;  and  the  only  thing  which  detracts  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  awful  supremacy  of  Sinai,  is  the  fact 
that  Mount  St  Catharine  is  somewhat  the  highest.  The 
legend  is,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  church 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Alexandria  became  converted. 
While  her  father  remained  a  pagan,  she  tried  to  con- 
vert him ;  but,  indignant  at  the  attempt,  he  cast  her 
into  prison,  where  she  was  visited  by  the  Saviour,  who 
entered  through  the  key-hole,  and  mai'ried  her  with  a 
ring,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia. Her  father  cut  her  head  off",  and  angels  carried 
her  body  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  laid  it  on  the 
rock.  For  centuries  no  one  knew  where  it  was  depo- 
sited, the  Christians  believing  that  it  had  been  carried 
up  into  heaven,  until  about  two  centuries  ago,  when  a 
monk  at  the  convent  dreamed  where  it  had  been  laid. 
The  next  morning  he  took  his  staff  and  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain ;  and  there,  on  the  naked  rock, 
fresh  and  blooming  as  in  youthful  beauty,  after  a  death 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  he  found  the  body  of  the 
saint.  The  monks  then  went  up  in  solemn  procession, 
and,  taking  up  the  body,  bore  it  in  pious  triumph  to  the 
convent  below,  where  it  now  lies  in  a  coffin  with  a  silver 
lid,  near  the  great  altar  in  the  chapel,  and  receives  the 
homage  of  all  pious  pilgrims. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  returned  to  the  convent ; 
and,  in  no  small  degree  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the 
day,  I  again  threw  myself  on  the  mat,  and  welcomed 
rest.  In  the  evening  the  superior  came  to  my  room, 
and  again  we  mingled  the  names  of  Greece  and  America. 
I  was  weary,  and  talked  with  the  old  man  when  I  would 
X'athex-  have  been  asleep ;  but  with  his  own  bauds  ho 
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drew  mats  and  cushions  around  me,  and  made  me  so 
comfortable,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  indulge  him  with 
the  rare  luxury  of  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his 
native  land,  and  of  the  world  from  which  he  was  shut 
out  for  ever.  He  was  single-hearted  and  simple,  or, 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  simple  and  ignorant ;  I 
remember,  for  instance,  when  we  had  been  embarrassed 
for  a  time  by  the  absence  of  the  younger  monk  who 
served  as  our  intei'preter,  the  old  man  told  me  very 
gravely,  and  as  a  new  thing,  which  I  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  but  which  he  did  not  think  the  less  of 
me  for  not  knowing,  that  formerly,  in  the  time  of  Adam, 
all  mankind  spoke  but  one  tongue ;  and  that  men  became 
wicked,  and  built  a  tower  to  reach  to  heaven  (he  had 
forgotten  its  name),  and  that  God  had  destroyed  it,  and 
confounded  the  impious  builders  with  a  variety  of 
tongues.  I  expressed  my  astonishment,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  denounced,  in  good  set  terms,  the  wickedness 
of  our  fathers,  which  now  prevented  us  from  enjoying 
at  our  ease  the  sweets  of  friendly  converse. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  was  with  me 
again,  with  a  striped  abbas  over  his  black  gown,  and  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  accompany  me  outside 
the  walls.  I  was  surprised.  He  had  told  me  that  he 
had  not  left  the  convent  for  more  than  three  years,  when 
he  had  accompanied  a  great  apostolic  vicar,  holding  a 
distinguished  situation  in  the  church  of  France ;  and 
this  was  the  last  and  only  time  he  had  ever  bestowed 
such  attention  on  a  stranger.  The  kind-hearted  old 
man  intended  it  as  an  act  of  extraordinary  kindness ;  I 
received  it  as  such  ;  and,  as  such,  he  told  me  I  could 
mention  it  to  my  friends  in  America.  Humble  and 
unimportant  as  was  that  old  monk  in  the  great  drama 
of  life,  I  felt  proud  of  his  kindness — prouder  than  I 
should  have  been  of  a  I'eception  at  a  European  court, 
or  a  greeting  from  royal  lips — and  my  pride  was  the 
greater  that  I  did  not  ascribe  it  to  any  merits  of  my 
own.  My  only  claim  was  that  possessed  by  all  my 
countrymen — I  was  an  American  ;  my  country  had 
heard  the  cry  of  his  in  her  distress,  and  from  her  seat 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  had  answered  that  cry. 

We  passed,  as  before,  through  the  subterraneous 
passages  into  the  garden.  The  miserable  Bedouins  who 
were  gathered  around  outside,  waiting  for  the  bread 
which  they  received  daily  from  the  convent,  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  but  welcome  appearance  of  the  supe- 
rior, gathered  around  him,  and  kissed  his  hands  and 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  He  had  provided  himself  with 
an  extra  sack  of  bread,  which  he  distributed  among 
them,  and  which  they  seemed  to  receive  with  peculiar 
pleasure  from  his  hands.  The  monks  of  Mount  Sinai 
are  now  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  carnal 
weapons  for  protection  ;  peace  reigns  between  them  and 
the  Bedouins ;  and  part  of  the  price  of  peace  is  the 
distribution  of  2500  rolls  of  bread  among  the  poor  around 
the  mountain.  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  this  price 
when  I  saw  the  bread,  hard,  black,  and  mouldy,  and 
such  as  the  meanest  beggar  in  our  country  would  not 
accept  from  the  hand  of  charity.  But  the  Bedouins 
took  it,  and  thanked  God  and  the  monks  for  it. 

Hurrying  away  from  these  grateful  pensioners,  we 
descended  by  the  defile  through  which  we  had  entered ; 
and  again  passing  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and 
the  spot  from  which  he  preached  to  the  assembled  people, 
we  came  to  a  long  fiat  stone,  with  a  few  holes  indented 
in  its  surface,  which  the  superior  pointed  out  as  that  on 
which  Moses  threw  down  and  broke  the  tablets  of  the 
law,  when  he  descended  from  the  mountain  and  found 
the  Israelites  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  About  half 
an  hour  farther  on  was  another  stone  much  holier  than 
this ;  at  first  I  understood  the  interpreter  that  it  was 
the  petrifaction  of  the  golden  calf;  but  gathered,  with 
some  difficulty,  from  the  superior,  that  it  was  the  mould 
in  which  the  head  of  the  golden  calf  was  run.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  the  prints  of  the  head,  ears,  and  horns, 
clear  even  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  sijtty ;  and  told  me 
the  story  of  the  golden  calf  somewhat 'differently  from 
the  Bible  account.  He  said  that  the  people,  wanting 
another  god,  came  up  with  one  accord  and  threw  their 


golden  ornaments  upon  that  stone,  and  agreed  by  accla- 
mation that  when  it  was  melted  they  would  worship 
whatever  should  come  out ;  three  times  it  came  out  the 
head  of  a  calf  j  and  then  they  fell  down  and  worshipped 
it. 

Some  distance  farther  on  we  passed  on  our  right  a 
Hebrew  burying-ground — "  The  burial-place,"  said  the 
superior,  "of  the  Israelites  who  died  in  their  forty 
years'  wandering  among  the  mountains  of  Sinai."  The 
old  man  had  heard  these  things  so  long,  and  had  told 
them  so  often,  and  believed  them  so  firmly,  that  it  would 
have  broken  his  heart — besides  shaking  his  confidence 
in  my  Christian  principles — if  I  had  intimated  the  slight- 
est doubt.  I  asked  whether  the  Jews  ever  came  in  pil- 
grimage to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers  ;  and  he  told 
me  that,  four  years  ago,  two  Asiatic  Jews  had  come 
disguised  as  Europeans,  and  attempted  to  pass  them- 
selves as  Christians  ;  "  but,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  vin- 
dictive spirit  lighting  his  usually  mild  eye, "  I  detected 
them  under  their  sheeps'  clothing,  and  they  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  convent."  Yet  I  remember  seeing  on  the 
wall  of  the  convent,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  interest, 
the  name  of  an  American  Jew. 

Farther  on,  turning  into  a  valley  which  opened  be- 
tween the  mountains  on  the  left,  we  came  to  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  convent,  which  presented  a  strange 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  desolation, 
producing  all  kinds  of  fraits ;  where  one  might  almost 
wonder  to  see  a  blade  of  grass  put  forth,  the  orange,  the 
date,  the  fig,  and  the  vine,  are  growing  in  rich  luxuriance. 
The  soil  is  formed  from  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  from 
the  mountains ;  and  though  too  light  for  strong  products, 
for  fruit  it  is  better  than  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree,  the  superior 
pointed  out  to  me  a  rent  in  the  mountain  opposite,  which, 
he  said,  was  caused  by  an  earthquake  that  had  swallowed 
up  two  friends  and  servants  of  Moses,  of  whom  I  had 
never  heard  before,  and  who  were  so  swallowed  up  for 
disobeying  the  orders  of  their  earthly  master. 

The  superior,  unused  to  such  a  task  as  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself,  here  completely  gave  out,  and  I 
left  him  panting  under  the  shade  of  his  fig-tree,  while 
I  went  on  to  the  Valley  of  Rephidim;  and,  passing 
another  garden,  came  to  the  rock  of  Horeb,  the  stone 
which  Moses  struck  with  his  rod,  and  caused  the  waters 
to  gush  out.  The  stone  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
on  one  side  are  eight  or  ten  deep  gashes  from  one  to 
three  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  some 
of  which  were  trickling  with  water.  These  gashes  are 
singular  in  their  appearance,  though  probably  showing 
only  the  natural  effect  of  time  and  exposure.  They  look 
something  like  the  gashes  in  the  bark  of  a  growing  tree, 
except  that,  instead  of  the  lips  of  the  gash  swelling 
and  growing  over,  they  are  worn  and  reduced  to  a  po- 
lished smoothness.  They  are,  no  doubt,  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  a  clumsy  artifice  of  the  early  monks  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  pious  pilgrims  ;  but  the  monks  of  the 
convent,  and  the  Greek  pilgrims  who  go  there  now,  be- 
lieve in  it  with  as  much  honesty  and  sincerity  as  in  the 
crucifixion. 

Will  th^  reader  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  this  rock  had 
in  my  eyes  an  interest  scarcely  less  than  that  which  the 
rod  of  Moses  gave  it  ?  Three  names  were  written  on 
it  :  one  of  a  German,  the  second  of  an  Englishman,  and 
the  third  of  my  early  friend,  the  same  which  I  had  seen 
above  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  When,  a  few  years 
since,  he  bade  me  farewell  in  my  native  city,  little  did 
I  think  that  I  afterwards  should  trace  him  beyond  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
to  his  grave  in  Jerusalem ! 

Again  I  wrote  my  name  under  his,  and,  returning 
by  the  way  I  came,  found  the  superior  still  sitting  under 
the  fig- tree,  and,  moving  on,  we  soon  reached  the  con- 
vent. He  hurried  away  to  his  official  duties,  and  I  re- 
tired to  my  room.  I  staid  there  three  or  four  hours, 
poring  over  the  scriptural  account  of  the  scenes  that 
hallowed  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  with  an  attention  that 
no  sound  disturbed.  Indeed,  the  stillness  of  the  con- 
vent was  at  all  times  most  extraordinary ;  day  or  night 
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not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
for  prayers,  or  occasionally  the  soft  step  of  a  monk  steal- 
ing through  the  cloisters. 

In  the  afternoon  I  lounged  around  the  interior  of 
the  convent.  The  walls  form  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
of  about  130  paces  on  each  side,  and,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  city.  The 
building  was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena,  the 
mother  of  thefirst  Christian  emperor,  and  I  mightalmost 
call  her  the  mother  of  the  Holy  Land.  Her  pious  heart 
sent  her,  with  the  same  spirit  which  afterwards  ani- 
mated the  crusaders,  to  search  out  the  holy  places  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible ;  and  when  she  found  one,  she 
erected  a  monument  to  mark  it  for  the  guidance  of 
future  Christians ;  and  the  pilgrim  may  see  the  fruits 
of  her  pious  labours,  from  the  mountain  where  God  spake 
in  thunder,  down  to  the  place  where  the  cock  crew  when 
Peter  denied  his  master.  The  convent  is  capable  of 
containing  several  hundred  people.  It  was  originally 
built  as  a  place  of  defence  ;  but  the  necessity  of  keeping 
it  fortified  has  passed  away :  a  parcel  of  rusty  guns  are 
lying  in  a  sort  of  armoury,  and  a  few  small  cannon  are 
frowning  from  the  walls.  The  cells  of  the  monks,  com- 
pared with  any  thing  else  I  had  seen  in  the  East,  are  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable ;  on  one  side,  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor,  is  a  stone  platform,  on  which  the  monk 
spreads  his  mat  and  coverlet,  and  the  furniture  includes 
a  table,  chairs,  sometimes  two  or  three  books,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  looking-glass.  There  are  twenty-four 
chapels  erected  to  different  saints,  in  which  prayers  are 
said  regularly  in  rotation.  I  went  through  them,  but 
saw  nothing  to  interest  me  until  I  came  to  the  church 
of  the  convent.  Here  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  hand- 
somest Greek  church  I  had  seen,  except  in  Russia ;  the 
floor  and  steps  were  of  marble ;  and  distributed  around 
in  various  places  were  pillars  and  columns,  the  works 
of  ancient  artists,  plundered  from  heathen  temples,  and 
sent  to  this  lonely  spot  in  the  desert  by  the  active  piety 
of  the  early  Christian  emperors.  The  convent  was 
raised  in  honour  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the  dome 
of  the  altar  contains  a  coarse  but  antique  painting  of 
the  holy  scene.  In  front,  near  the  great  altar,  in  a 
coflBn  covered  with  rich  palls  and  a  silver  lid,  are  the 
bones  of  St  Catharine,  the  patroness  of  the  convent. 
Among  the  chapels,  one,  I  remember,  is  dedicated  to 
Constantino  and  Helena,  and  another  to  Justinian  and 
his  wife  ;  but  the  great  object  of  interest  is  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  spot  where  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush.  A  chapel  is  now  erected  over  it ;  and 
the  pilgrim,  on  entering,  hears  at  this  day  almost  the 
same  words  which  God  addressed  to  Moses,  "  Put  thy 
shoes  from  off"  thy  feet,  for  the  ground  whereon  thou 
treadest  is  holy  ground ;"  I  pulled  off"  my  shoes,  and 
followed  my  conductor.  The  place  is  now  bedizened 
with  Grecian  ornaments ;  the  rude  simplicity  of  nature, 
which  beheld  the  interview  between  God  and  his  ser- 
vant, is  utterly  gone,  and  the  burning  bush  is  the  last 
thing  one  would  think  of  on  the  spot  where  it  grew. 

There  are  but  few  objects  of  interest  besides.  In  one 
of  the  chapels  are  a  copy  of  the  Evangelists,  written  in 
letters  of  gold  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  portraits 
of  the  four  evangelists  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  all 
the  psalms  of  David,  written  in  an  inconceivably  small 
space  by  a  young  Virgin  who  came  out  and  died  in  the 
desert. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  monks  formed  a 
subject  of  no  little  interest  for  my  speculating  observa- 
tion ;  and  I  investigated  their  habits  and  dispositions 
as  closely  as  biens^ance  and  my  inability  for  conversing 
with  them,  except  through  an  interpreter,  would  permit. 
So  far  as  I  could  j  udge,  they  seemed  perfectly  contented  j 
but  they  were  for  the  most  part  mere  drones  and  slug- 
gards, doing  little  good  for  themselves  or  others,  and 
living  idly  upon  the  misapplied  bounty  of  Christian  pil- 
grims. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  bad  men. 
Most  of  them  were  too  simple  to  be  bad  ;  and  if  there 
was  evil  in  their  nature,  they  had  no  temptation  to  do 
evil ;  and,  after  all,  the  mere  negative  goodness  which 
does  no  harm  is  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  in  a  world 


so  full  of  restlessness  and  mischief  as  this  of  ours.  Many 
of  them  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  convent,  some  as 
much  as  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  one,  who  was  now 
105  years  old,  had  been  seventy -five  years  worshipping 
the  Lord,  after  his  fashion,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  Among 
them  were  a  baker,  shoemaker,  and  tailor ;  they  baked, 
cooked,  made  and  mended  for  themselves,  and  had  but 
one  other  duty  to  perfonn,  and  that  was  four  times 
daily  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dull  and  monotonous  than  their  lives,  and  none  but  the 
must  sluggish  orthe  most  philosophic  spirit  could  endure 
it.  They  were  philosophers  without  knowing  it,  and  dozed 
away  their  existence  in  one  unvarying  round  of  prayer, 
and  meals,  and  sleep.  Their  discipline  was  not  rigid, 
save  in  one  particular,  and  that  a  matter  in  regard  to 
which  there  has  been  much  discussion  with  us ;  they 
never  ate  meat ;  no  animal  food  of  any  kind  is  permitted 
to  enter  the  walls  of  the  convent.  During  all  tlie  va- 
rious periods  of  their  abode  in  the  convent,  some  thirty, 
some  forty,  and  one  more  than  seventy-five  years,  not 
one  of  them  had  eaten  a  particle  of  animal  food  ;  and  yet 
I  never  saw  more  healthy-looking  men.  Hardier  men 
I  have  seen,  for  they  are  indolent  in  their  habits,  take 
but  little  exercise,  and  in  most  cases  show  a  strong  dis- 
position to  corpulency  ;  but  I  had  some  little  opportunity 
of  testing  their  ability  to  endure  fatigue ;  and  though 
the  superior  soon  walked  himself  out  of  breath,  the 
monk  who  guided  us  up  the  mountain,  and  who  was  more 
than  sixty  years  old,  when  he  descended,  after  a  hard 
day's  labour,  seemed  less  tired  than  either  Paul  or  my- 
self. I  am  aware  that  climate  may  make  a  difference  ; 
but,  from  my  Own  observation  and  experience,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that,  even  in  our  climate,  invalids  and 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and,  indeed,  all  except 
labouring  men,  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  total 
abstinence  from  animal  food.  I  have  travelled  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  night  and  day,  not  under  the  mild  sky 
of  the  East,  but  in  the  rough  climate  of  Russia,  and 
found  myself  perfectly  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  upon 
bread  and  milk  diet ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Tartars  who  ride  post  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  never  sleeping,  except  on 
horseback,  during  the  whole  of  their  immense  journey 
rigidly  abstain  from  any  thing  more  solid  and  nutritious 
than  eggs. 

The  night  of  my  return  from  the  top  of  Sinai  I  was 
awake  when  the  bell  tolled  for  midnight  prayers  ;  and, 
wrapping  myself  in  my  Arab  cloak,  took  a  small  lamp 
in  my  hand,  and,  groping  my  way  along  the  passage, 
descended  to  the  chapel,  where  the  monks  were  all 
assembled.  I  leaned  behind  a  protecting  pillar,  and 
watched  their  proceedings  ;  and  it  was  an  event  of  no 
common  interest,  thus,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  bo 
an  unobserved  witness  of  their  sincerity,  and  earnest 
though  erroneous  devotion.  There  was  not  one  among 
them  who  did  not  believe  he  was  doing  God  good  ser- 
vice, and  that  his  works  would  find  acceptance  at  tlie 
throne  of  grace,  and  obtain  for  him  that  blessed  immor- 
tality wliich  we  are  all  seeking. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Diet  of  the  Monks.— Advantages  of  Abstinence.— Scruples  Over- 

come.— A  mysterious  Brother.— The  Convent  Burial-place.— 

Strange  Charnel-houses.- Death  in  a  Mask.— Familiarity  breeds 

Contempt.— A  Man  of  two  Centiu-ies.- Doubts  and  Fears.— 

Parting  Gifts.— The  FareweU. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the 

superior  sent  for  me  to  come  down  and  take  my  meal 

with  the  holy  brotherhood.   The  monks  were  all  at  the 

table,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  had  so  good  an 

opportunity  of  seeing  them  together.   They  were  about 

thirty  in  number,  mostly  old  men  with  long  white  beards, 

all  Greeks,  and  some  with  faces  as  noble  as  Grecian 

chisel  ever  trac*d.  There  was  not  a  beard  at  table  less 

than  eight  inctWfclong ;  and  my  own,  though  it  would 

have  been  rath&Ristingue  at  home,  blushed  more  than 

its  natural  red  at  its  comparative  insignificance.     The 

table  was  a  long  naked  board  ;  the  vessels  were  all  of 
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metal,  and  before  each  man  were  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
a  drinking-cup  in  the  form  of  a  porringer.  It  was  Lent, 
the  season  of  forty  or  fifty  days'  fasting,  during  which 
even  fish,  eggs,  and  oil,  are  prohibited.  A  large  basin 
of  boiled  beans  was  set  before  each  of  the  monks ;  and, 
besides  this,  there  were  black  olives,  beans  in  water, 
salad,  vinegar,  salt,  dates,  and  bread.  My  companions 
had  never  been  pampered  with  luxuries,  and  ate  their 
bread  and  beans  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  if  they  were 
feasting  on  turtle  and  venison,  and  drank  their  water 
as  freely  as  though  it  were  Tokay  or  Burgundy.  The 
meal  was  eaten  in  silence,  all  appearing  of  opinion  that 
they  came  simply  to  eat ;  and  the  only  unusual  circum- 
stance I  remarked  was  the  civility  of  my  immediate 
neighbours  in  pushing  the  tempting  viands  before  me. 
It  was  curious  to  see  how  they  found  the  way  to  their 
mouths  through  such  a  wilderness  of  beard,  and  the 
spoon  disappearing  in  a  huge  red  opening,  leaving  the 
handle  projecting  from  a  bush  of  hair.  The  room  in 
which  we  ate  was  perhaps  sixty  feet  long,  having  at  one 
end  a  chapel  and  altar,  and  a  reading-desk  close  by,  in 
which,  during  the  whole  of  the  meal,  a  monk  was  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  lives  of  the  saints.  After  dinner  the 
monks  all  rose,  and  wiping  their  mouths,  walked  in  a 
body  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  two  of  them  com- 
menced burning  incense.  One  of  my  neighbours  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  up  with  them.  There  they 
kneeled,  prayed,  and  chanted,  and  went  through  a  long 
routine  of  ceremonies,  in  which,  so  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable, they  carried  me  with  them.  They  could  not  get 
me  up  and  down  as  fast  as  they  moved  themselves,  but 
they  tlung  the  incense  at  me  as  hard  as  at  the  worthiest 
of  them  all.  I  supposed  this  to  be  a  sort  of  grace  after 
meat,  and  that  there  it  would  end  ;  but  to  my  surprise 
and  great  regret,  I  found  that  this  was  merely  prepara- 
tory to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  It  was  the 
second  time  I  had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  ; 
and  the  second  time,  and  even  more  earnestly  than  be- 
fore, I  wished  for  that  state  of  heart  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  its  solemnity  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up,  would  have  permitted  me  to  join  in  the 
sacred  rite.  I  refused  the  consecrated  bread,  and  the 
monk,  after  pausing  some  moments,  apparently  in  as- 
tonishment, passed  on  to  the  next.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted the  circle,  the  superior  crossed  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  me ;  I  could  not  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  good  old  man,  and  ate  the  consecrated  bread  and 
drank  the  wine.  May  God  forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong ; 
but,  though  rigid  censors  may  condemn,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  I  incurred  the  sin  of  "the  unworthy  partaker" 
by  yielding  to  the  benevolent  importunity  of  the  kind 
old  priest.  After  this  we  walked  out  on  the  terrace, 
under  the  shade  of  some  venerable  grape-vines,  and 
sitting  down  along  the  wall,  took  coffee.  The  reading- 
desk  was  brought  out,  and  the  same  monk  continued 
reading  for  more  than  two  hours. 

I  had  noticed  that  monk  before ;  for  he  was  the  same 
who  had  conducted  me  through  the  church,  had  visited 
me  in  my  room,  and  I  had  seen  him  in  his  cell.  He  was 
not  more  than  thirty-five,  and  his  face  was  as  perfect  as 
art  could  make  it ;  and  the  sunbeams  occasionally  glanc- 
ing through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  vines,  and  lighting 
up  his  pale  and  chiselled  features  and  long  black  beard, 
made  him  one  of  those  perfect  figures  for  a  sketch  which 
I  had  often  dreamed  of,  but  had  never  seen.  His  face 
was  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated ;  the  excitement  of  read- 
ing gave  it  a  hectic  flush,  and  he  looked  like  a  man  who, 
almost  before  the  springtime  of  life  was  over,  had  drained 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  its  dregs.  If  I  am  not  deceived, 
he  had  not  always  led  so  peaceful  and  innocent  a  life, 
and  could  unfold  a  tale  of  stirring  incident,  of  wild  and 
high  excitement,  and  perhaps  of  crime.  He  was  from 
the  island  of  Tenos,  but  spoke  Italian,  and  I  had  talked 
with  him  of  the  islands  of  Greece,  and  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  w[||imany  of  which 
he  seemed  familiar ;  and  then  he  ^^K  of  the  snares 
and  temptations  of  the  world,  an^^B  freedom  from 
them  in  the  convent ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  perils  to 
which  men  are  exposed  by  the  wiles  and  witcheries  of 


the  sex ;  and  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  some  beauti- 
ful Grecian  girl,  not  less  false  than  fair,  had  driven  him 
to  the  wilderness.  One  of  the  other  monks  told  me  that 
it  was  about  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  pirates  were 
swept  from  the  Mediterranean  that  the  young  islander 
had  buried  himself  in  the  walls  of  the  convent.  They 
told  me,  too,  that  he  was  rich,  and  would  give  all  he  had 
to  the  fraternity.  Poor  fellow!  they  will  soon  come 
into  possession. 

In  the  garden  of  the  convent  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
monks.  Though  not  of  a  particularly  melancholy  hu- 
mour, I  am  in  a  small  way  given  to  meditation  among 
the  tombs ;  and  in  many  of  the  countries  I  have  visited, 
the  burial-places  of  the  dead  have  been  the  most  inte- 
resting objects  of  examination.  The  superior  had  pro- 
mised to  show  me  his  graves ;  and  something  in  the  look 
of  the  reader  reminding  me  of  death  and  burial,  I  now 
told  the  old  man  of  his  promise,  and  he  hobbled  off  to 
get  the  key ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  cemetery  was  not 
to  be  visited  without  his  special  permission.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  arbour  of  grape-vines,  a  narrow  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  led  down  to 
an  excavated  square  of  about  twenty  feet ;  on  the  left 
of  which  was  a  small  door  opening  into  a  vault,  where 
formerly  the  bodies  of  the  dead  monks  were  laid  on  an 
iron  bedstead,  and  there  suff"ered  to  remain  until  all 
the  corruptible  part  was  gone,  and  only  the  dry  bones 
remained.  Now  they  are  buried  for  about  three  years, 
or  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  and  when  the  flesh  and  muscles  have  disappeared, 
the  bones  are  deposited  in  the  great  cemetery,  the  door 
of  which  is  directly  opposite.  Within  the  door  is  a 
small  antechamber,  containing  a  divan  and  a  portrait 
of  some  saint  who  wandered  eighteen  years  in  the  desert 
without  meat  or  drink.  From  this  the  door  opens  into 
the  cemetery,  which  was  so  different  from  any  I  had 
ever  seen,  that  I  started  back  on  the  threshold  with  sur- 
prise. Along  the  wall  was  an  excavation  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  but  of  what  depth  I  could  not  tell.  It 
was  enclosed  by  a  fence,  which  was  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  filled  with  human  skulls ;  and 
in  front,  extending  along  the  whole  width  of  the  cham- 
ber, was  a  pile  of  bones  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
running  back  I  could  not  tell  how  fai*.  They  were  very 
regularly  disposed  in  layers,  the  feet  and  shoulders  being 
placed  outward  alternately,  and  by  the  side  of  the  last 
skeleton  was  a  vacant  place  for  the  next  that  should  be 
ready. 

I  had  seen  thousands  of  Egyptian  mummies,  and  the 
catacombs  of  Chioff,  the  holy  city  of  Russia,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  are  laid  in  rows,  in  open  cofiins, 
clothed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  adorned  with  gold  and 
jewels ;  and  in  that  extraordinary  burial-place  I  had 
seen,  too,  a  range  of  small  glasses  in  a  dead  stone  wall, 
where  wild  and  desperate  fanatics  had  made  their  own 
tombs,  with  their  own  hands  building  themselves  in  an 
upright  position  against  the  walls,  leaving  a  small  hole 
open  in  front  by  which  to  receive  their  bread  and  water ; 
and  when  they  died,  the  small  opening  was  closed  with 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  body  of  the  saint  was  left  thus 
buried.  I  had  seen  the  catacombs  of  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent at  Syracuse,  where  the  bodies  of  the  monks  are 
dried  and  laid  in  open  coffins,  or  fixed  in  niches  in  the 
walls,  with  their  names  labelled  on  their  breasts  ;  and 
in  the  vault  of  the  convent  of  Palermo  I  had  seen  the 
bodies  of  nobles  and  ladies,  the  men  arranged  upright 
along  the  walls,  dressed  as  in  life,  with  canes  in  their 
hands  and  swords  by  their  sides  ;  and  the  noble  ladies 
of  Palermo  lying  in  state,  their  withered  bodies  clothed 
in  silks  and  satins,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels ; 
and  I  remember  one  among  them,  who,  if  then  living, 
would  have  been  but  twenty,  who  two  years  before  had 
shone  in  the  bright  constellation  of  Sicilian  beauty,  and, 
lovely  as  a  light  from  heaven,  had  led  the  dance  in  the 
royal  palace ;  I  saw  her  in  the  same  white  dress  which 
she  had  worn  at  the  ball,  complete  even  to  the  white 
slippers,  the  belt  around  her  waist,  and  the  jewelled 
mockery  of  a  watch  hanging  at  her  side,  as  if  she  had 
not  done  with  time  for  ever ;  her  face  was  bare,  the  skin 
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dry,  black,  and  shrivelled,  like  burnt  paper ;  the  cheeks 
sunken  ;  the  rosy  lips  a  piece  of  discoloux-ed  parciiment ; 
the  teeth  horribly  projecting  ;  the  nose  gone  ;  a  wreath 
of  roses  around  her  head,  and  a  long  tress  of  hair  curl- 
ing in  each  hollow  eye.  I  had  seen  these  things,  and 
even  these  did  not  strike  me  so  powerfully  as  the  char- 
nel-house at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  and  terribly  revolting  in  this  pro- 
miscuous heaping  together  of  mortal  relics  ;  bones  upon 
bones ;  the  old  and  young  ;  wise  men  and  fools  ;  good 
men  and  bad  ;  martyrs  and  murderers ;  masters  and 
servants  ;  bold,  daring,  and  ambitious  meia — men  who 
would  have  plucked  bright  honour  from  the  moon — lying 
pell-mell  with  cowards  and  knaves.  The  superior  told 
me  that  thei'e  were  more  than  30,000  skeletons  in  the 
cemetery — literally  an  army  of  dead  men's  bones.  Be- 
sides the  pile  of  skulls  and  bones,  in  a  chamber  adjoin- 
ing were  the  bones  of  the  archbishops,  in  open  boxes, 
with  their  names  and  ages  labelled  on  them,  and  those 
of  two  sons  of  a  king  of  Persia,  who  came  hither  on  a 
pilgrimage  and  died  in  the  convent ;  their  iron  shirts, 
the  only  dress  they  wore  on  their  long  journey  from 
their  father's  court,  are  in  the  same  box.  Other  skele- 
tons were  lying  about,  some  in  baskets,  and  some  ar- 
ranged on  shelves,  and  others  tied  together  and  hanging 
from  the  roof.  In  one  corner  were  the  bones  of  St 
Stephen — not  the  martyr  who  was  stoned  to  death  at 
Jerusalem,  but  some  pious  anchorite  of  later  and  less 
authentic  canonization. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  such  burial-places 
as  this,  or  the  catacombs  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  they  destroy 
altogether  the  feeling  of  solemnity  with  which  we  look 
upon  the  grave.  I  remember  once,  in  walking  through 
long  rows  of  dead,  arranged  like  statues  in  niches  of  the 
wall,  I  remarked  to  the  friar  who  accompanied  me  that 
he  promenaded  every  day  among  his  old  acquaintances ; 
and  he  stopped  and  opened  a  box,  and  took  out  piece- 
meal the  bones  of  one  who,  he  said,  had  been  his  closest 
friend,  and  laughed  as  he  pulled  them  about,  and  told 
me  of  the  fun  and  jokes  they  two  had  had  together. 

Returning  to  the  convent,  and  passing  through  the 
great  chapel  on  the  way  to  my  room,  I  met  one  who, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  must  soon  be  borne  to 
the  charnel-house  I  had  just  left.  It  was  the  aged  monk 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken ;  he  whose  years  exceeded 
by  thirty-five  the  seventy  allotted  to  man.  I  had  de- 
sired an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  him,  and  was  cu- 
rious to  know  the  workings  of  his  mind.  The  superior 
had  told  mo  that  he  had  outlived  every  feeling  and  affec- 
tion ;  that  he  spent  all  his  time  in  prayer,  and  had  hap- 
pily arrived  at  a  new  and  perfect  state  of  innocence ; 
and  I  remember,  that  after  comparing  him  to  the  lamb, 
and  every  other  emblem  of  purity,  the  good  superior 
ended,  with  a  simplicity  that  showed  his  own  wonderful 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  by  declaring  that  the  old 
monk  was  as  innocent  as  a  young  girl.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  this  might  be  a  dubious  comparison  ;  but  as  I 
knew  that  the  monastic  life  of  the  old  eulogist,  and  his 
long  seclusion  from  the  world,  had  prevented  him  from 
acquiring  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of  young  girls, 
I  understood  him  to  mean  the  perfection  of  innocence. 

I  looked  upon  the  old  monk  with  exceeding  interest, 
as  a  venerable  relic  of  the  past.  For  more  than  seventy- 
live  years  he  had  wandered  around  the  holy  mountain, 
prostrating  himself  daily  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and, 
with  three  generations  of  men,  had  sung  the  praises  of 
God  under  the  hallowed  peak  of  Sinai.  I  approached 
him,  and  told  him  my  pleasure  in  knowing  so  old  and 
holy  a  man,  and  the  wonder  with  which  his  story  would 
be  heard  in  my  own  far-distant  country.  But  the  old 
man  listened  with  impatience.  The  other  monks  were 
rather  pleased  when  I  stopped  to  talk  with  them,  but 
he  seemed  anxious  to  get  away,  and  stood,  as  I  supposed, 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  as  if  pleading  some  religious 
duty  as  an  excuse  for  his  haste ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
he  was  merely  complaining  of  the  emptiness  of  his  sto- 
mach, and  was  hungering  for  his  evening  meal.  I  was 
Borry  to  have  the  interesting  picture  I  had  conceived  of 


this  monkish  Methuselah  marred  and  effaced  by  so  mat* 
ter-of-fact  an  incident ;  but  I  describe  him  as  I  found 
him,  not  as  I  would  have  wished  him  to  be. 

Ever  since  I  had  left  Cairo,  I  had  been  troubled  with 
misgivings  touching  my  ability  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney by  Petra.  I  had  hoped  to  recruit  during  my  few 
days'  residence  at  the  convent,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  myself  that  I  was,  to  say  the  least,  no 
better.  The  route  through  Idumea  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  requiring  all  the  energy  of  mind  and  body 
that  perfect  health  could  give  ;  and  a  wrong  movement 
from  the  point  where  I  now  was  might  place  me  in  a 
position  in  which  the  loudest  cry  of  distress  could 
never  be  heard.  It  was  not  necessary  to  inflict  upon 
the  reader  all  my  hesitations  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
with  one  of  the  strongest  efforts  of  resolution  I  was  ever 
called  upon  to  make,  I  abandoned  my  cherished  pro- 
ject of  visiting  Petra  and  the  land  of  Idumea  ;  and,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  wrote  to  Mr  Gliddon  that  I  was  a  broken 
reed,  and  was  bound  on  the  safe  and  direct  road  to  Gaza. 
JNIykind  friend  the  superior  would  not  hear  of  me  leaving 
the  convent ;  but  I  resisted  his  importunities,  and 
laughingly  told  him  I  did  not  like  that  unchristian  way 
of  burial,  cutting  up  and  piling  away  a  man's  bones  like 
sticks  of  firewood  to  dry.  Finding  me  resolved,  he  took 
me  to  his  room,  and  gave  me  from  his  little  store  of  trea- 
sures some  shells  and  petrifactions  (which  I  threw  away 
when  out  of  his  sight),  engravings  of  ]Mount  Sinai,  and 
incidents  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  the  rudest  and 
most  uncouth  conceptions  that  ever  were  imagined,  and 
a  small  box  of  manna,  the  same,  as  he  religiously  believed, 
which  fed  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness.  He  gave  me,  too,  a  long  letter,  written  in 
modern  Greek,  and  directed  to  the  governor  of  Gaza, 
certifying  that  I  was  a  pilgrim  from  America ;  that  I 
had  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  was 
now  travelling  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  letter 
contained,  also,  a  warm  and  earnest  recommendation 
to  all  the  Greek  convents  in  the  Holy  Land  to  receive 
and  comfort,  feed  and  clothe,  and  help  and  succour  me, 
in  case  of  need.  Last  of  all,  he  put  on  my  finger  a 
ring  of  the  simplest  form  and  substance,  and  worthy  to 
accompany  the  palmer's  staff  of  an  older  age.  Every 
pilgrim  to  Mount  Sinai  receives  one  of  these  rings ;  and 
like  the  green  turban  of  the  Mussulman,  which  distin- 
guishes the  devout  hadji  who  has  been  to  Mecca,  among 
the  Christians  of  the  East  it  is  the  honoured  token  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  pilgrimage. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  convent  was 
in  commotion,  preparing  for  my  departure.  My  old 
Bedouin  guide  had  been  out  among  liis  tribe,  and  ar- 
rived the  night  before  with  three  times  as  many  men  and 
camels  as  1  wanted,  ready  to  conduct  me  to  Akaba  or 
Gaza.  I  took  my  leave  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  who 
now  sped  me  on  my  way  as  kindly  and  warmly  as  they 
had  welcomed  me  on  my  arrival ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
most  affectionate  parting  with  the  good  old  superior, 
who  told  me  that  in  all  probability  he  should  never  see 
me  again,  but  should  always  remember  me,  and  begged 
me  not  to  forget  him — assuring  me  that  there  in  the 
desert  I  always  had  a  home,  and  telling  me  that  if,  when 
I  returned  to  my  own  country,  misfortune  should  press 
upon  me,  and  I  should  find  my  kindred  gone  and  friends 
standing  aloof,  I  must  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet, 
and  come  back  and  live  with  him  in  the  wilderness— I 
fastened  the  rope  around  me,  and  was  let  down  for  the 
last  time  to  the  foot  of  the  convent-wall.  A  group  of  Be- 
douins, beggars,  and  dependents  upon  the  charity  of  the 
convent,  gathered  around,  and  invoked  blessings  upon 
me  as  I  started.  Twice  since  my  arrival  there  had  been 
rain.  In  that  dry  and  thirsty  desert,  every  drop  of  water 
falls  upon  the  earth  like  precious  ointment,  and  "  wel- 
come," says  the  Arab,"  is  the  stranger  who  brings  us  rain." 

I  turned  my  back  upon  the  rising  sun,  and  felt  by 
jmeward  way  ;  but  a  long  journey 
I  had  still  to  cross  "  the  great  and 


was  still  befor 


comparison  on  ^ff  homeward  way  ;  but  a  long  journey 

'ore^B:  I 
terrible  desert'^l^the  Bible,  which  spread  before  the 
wandering  Israelites  its  dreary  and  eternal  sands,  from 
the  base  of  Sinai  to  the  Promised  Land. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
The  Caravan.— A  sudden  Change  of  Purpose.— Perils  of  a  Storm. 
—Comfortless  Repentance.— Solitude.— A  "Woman  and  a  Chase. 
—A  Patriarchal  Feast. — Condition  of  the  Arab  AVomen. — Hos- 
pitality.—No  refusing  a  good  Offer.— A  Dilemma. 
My  caravan  consisted  of  five  camels,  four  Arabs,  Paul, 
and  myself.  We  moved  silently  down  the  valley,  and 
I  tried  hard  to  fasten  my  thoughts  on  Gaza,  the  strong 
city  of  the  Philistines,  the  city  of  Delilah  and  Samson, 
and  to  amuse  my  discontented  spirit  with  imagining  the 
gates  which  he  carried  away,  and  the  temple  which  he 
pulled  down  ;  but  it  would  not  do — Petra,  the  rock  of 
Edom,  the  excavated  city,  was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
We  had  been  marching  in  perfect  silence  about  four 
hours,  and  I  was  sitting  carelessly  on  my  dromedary, 
thinking  of  every  thing  but  what  I  saw,  ^yhen  Toualeb 
pointed  to  a  narrow  opening  in  the  mountain  as  the  road 
to  Akaba.  I  raised  my  head  unconsciously,  and  it  struck 
me,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  was  perfectly  recovered,  and 
fit  for  any  journey.  It  was  a  day  such  as  can  only  be 
seen  in  the  mountainous  desert  of  Arabia,  presenting  a 
clearness  and  purity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  gentle 
freshness  in  the  air,  which  might  almost  bring  to  life  a 
dying  man.  I  sti-etched  myself  and  brandished  my 
Nubian  club  ;  my  arm  seemed  nerved  with  uncommon 
vigour ;  I  rose  in  my  saddle  strong  as  the  slayer  of  the 
Philistines,  and,  turning  the  head  of  my  dromedary  to- 
wards the  opening  in  the  mountains,  called  out  briefly 
and  decidedly,  to  "  Akaba  and  Petra."  Paul  was  asto- 
nished ;  he  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  for  a 
moment  paused ;  then  knocking  out  the  ashes,  he  slipped 
from  his  dromedary  and  ran  up  to  the  side  of  mine, 
looking  up  in  my  face  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
that  seemed  to  intimate  strong  suspicions  of  my  sanity. 
After  gazing  at  me  as  steadfastly  as  he  could  without 
being  impertinent,  he  went  away,  still  apparently  in 
doubt,  and  I  soon  saw  him  following  with  Toualeb,  in 
earnest  conversation.  Toualeb  was  even  more  astonished 
than  Paul.  The  Arabs  are  not  used  to  any  of  these 
mercurial  changes  of  humour  ;  and,  according  to  their 
notion,  if  a  man  sets  out  for  Gaza,  he  must  go  to  Gaza  : 
they  cannot  conceive  how  one  in  his  right  reason  can 
change  his  mind ;  and  Toualeb  would  have  been  very 
easily  persuaded  that  an  evil  spirit  was  hurrying  me  on, 
particularly  as,  like  Paul,  from  the  beginning  he  had 
opposed  my  going  by  Petra  and  Idumea.  Finding  me 
resolute,  however,  he  soon  began  to  run,  and  brought 
back  the  camels,  which  were  some  distance  in  advance, 
and  for  several  hours  we  moved  on  in  perfect  silence 
through  the  wild  and  rugged  defile. 

The  mountains  on  each  side  were  high,  broken,  and 
rugged,  and  ever  presenting  the  same  appearance  of 
extreme  old  age.  The  road,  if  road  it  might  be  called, 
was  rougher  than  any  I  had  yet  travelled  ;  it  was  the 
only  opening  among  the  mountains  by  which  we  could 
j)ass  at  all,  made,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  so  en- 
cumbered with  fallen  rocks  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  our  camels  to  advance.  I  did  not  intend  to 
push  far  that  day ;  and  a  little  before  dark  I  proposed 
to  encamp  in  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
where  there  was  barely  room  to  pitch  our  tents  ;  but 
appearances  threatened  rain,  and  Toualeb,  pointing  to 
the  accumulation  of  stones  and  rocks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  mountain  and  been  washed  through  the  pass, 
told  me  it  would  be  a  dangerous  place  to  spend  the 
night  in.  Thei'e  was  no  earth  to  drink  the  falling  rain, 
and,  pouring  down  the  hard  and  naked  mountain  sides, 
it  formed  a  torrent  in  the  pass,  which  hurried  and 
dashed  along,  gathering  force  at  every  moment,  and 
carrying  with  it  bodies  of  sand  and  stones  that  would 
have  crushed  to  atoms  any  obstruction  they  might  meet 
in  their  resistless  progress.  I  felt  at  once  the  force  of 
the  suggestion  ;  and  as  I  had  no  idea  of  being  disturbed 
in  the  night  by  such  a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  tent  as 
one  of  these  gigantic  missiles  would  have  made,  we  kept 
on  our  difiicult  way.  At  dark  we  wer^Al  in  the  ravine. 
Toualeb  was  right  in  his  apprehen^Mj  for  some  time 
before  we  reached  the  end  of  the  pasOhe  rain  was  fall- 
ing in  torrents,  the  rocks  and  stones  were  washing 


under  our  feet,  and  we  heard  the  loud  roar  of  thunder, 
and  saw  the  forked  lightning  play  among  the  mountain- 
tops.  It  was  two  hours  after  dark  before  we  reached  a 
place  where  it  was  prudent  to  encamp.  We  pitched  our 
tent  in  the  open  valley  ;  the  thunder  was  rumbling,  and 
ever  and  anon  bursting  with  a  terrific  crash  among  the 
riven  mountains,  and  the  red  lightning  was  flashing 
around  the  hoary  head  of  Sinai.  It  was  a  scene  for  a 
poet  or  painter  ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  would 
have  given  all  its  sublimity  for  a  pair  of  dry  pantaloons. 
Thunder  and  lightning  among  mountains  are  exceed- 
ingly sublime,  and  excellent  things  to  talk  about  in  a 
ball-room  or  by  the  fireside  ;  but  my  word  for  it,  a  man 
travelling  in  the  desert  has  other  things  to  think  of. 
Every  thing  is  wet  and  sloppy ;  the  wind  catches  imder 
his  tent  before  he  can  get  it  pinned  down ;  and  when 
it  is  fastened,  and  he  finds  his  tight  convass  turning 
the  water  like  a  cemented  roof,  and  begins  to  rub  his 
hands  and  feel  himself  comfortable,  he  finds  but  the  be- 
ginning of  trouble  in  a  wet  mat  and  coverlet. 

I  was  but  poorly  prepared  for  a  change  like  this,  for 
I  had  been  so  long  used  to  a  clear,  unclouded  sky,  that 
I  almost  considered  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
changing  elements.  It  was  the  beauty  of  the  weather 
more  than  any  thing  else  that  had  tempted  me  to  turn 
off"  from  the  road  to  Gaza ;  and,  hardly  equal  to  this 
change  of  scene,  my  heart  almost  sank  within  me.  I 
reproached  myself  as  if  for  a  wilful  and  unjustifiable 
disregard  of  prudence,  and  no  writer  on  moral  duties 
could  have  writte^i  a  better  lecture  than  I  inflicted  upon 
myself  that  evening.  In  wet  clothes,  I  was  literally  sit- 
ting on  the  stool  of  repentance.  Drooping  and  disheart- 
ened, I  told  Paul  that  I  was  already  punished  for  my 
temerity,  and  the  next  morning  I  would  go  back  and 
resume  the  road  to  Gaza.  For  the  night,  however,  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  sleep  if 
I  could,  and  sleep  I  did.  A  man  who  rides  all  day  upon 
a  dromedary  must  sleep,  come  what  may,  and  even 
thunder  among  the  mountains  of  Sinai  cannot  wake  him. 
Daylight  brought  back  my  courage ;  the  storm  was  over ; 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  as  I  ever  saw  it  even  in  the 
East ;  and  again  there  was  the  same  clear  and  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  that  had  beguiled  me  from  my  prudent 
resolution.  I,  too,  was  changed  again  ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  suggestion  of  Paul,  that  we  should  retrace  our 
steps,  I  pointed  towards  Akaba,  and  gave  the  brief  and 
emphatic  order — "  Forward  !" 

We  continued  for  several  hours  along  the  valley, 
which  was  closely  bounded  on  either  side  by  mountains, 
not  high,  but  bare,  cracked,  and  crumbling  into  frag- 
ments. The  tops  had  apparently  once  been  lofty  and 
pointed,  but  time,  and  the  action  of  the  elements,  had 
changed  their  character.  The  summits  had  crumbled 
and  fallen,  so  as  to  expose  on  every  side  a  rounded  sur- 
face, and  the  idea  constantly  present  to  my  mind  was, 
that  the  whole  range  had  been  shaken  by  an  Almighty 
hand— shaken  so  as  to  break  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
mountains,  but  not  with  sufficient  force  to  dash  them 
into  pieces  ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  with  another 
shock,  the  whole  mass  would  fall  in  ruins.  I  had  often 
remarked  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  desert ;  but 
never  had  I  been  so  forcibly  impressed  with  this  pecu- 
liarity as  since  I  left  the  convent.  The  idea  was  con- 
stantly present  to  my  mind,  "  How  still,  how  almost 
feai'fully  still !"  The  mountains  were  bare  of  verdure ; 
there  were  no  shrubs  or  bushes,  and  no  rustling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  quiet  was  like  that  of  the  ocean  in  a  per- 
fect calm,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  curl  a 
wave  or  shake  the  smallest  fold  in  the  lazy  sail  that 
hangs  useless  from  the  yard.  Occasionally  we  disturbed 
a  hare  or  a  partridge,  but  we  had  not  met  a  human 
being  since  we  left  the  convent.  Once  we  saw  the  track 
of  a  solitary  dromedary,  the  prints  of  his  feet  deeply 
bedded  in  the  sand,  as  if  urged  by  one  hun-ying  with 
hot  haste  ;  perhaps  some  Bedouin  robber  flying  to  his 
tent  among  the  mountains  with  the  plunder  of  some 
desert  victim.  We  followed  it  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  when  we  lost  sight  of  it  on  the  rocky  road,  I  felt  as 
if  we  were  more  lonely  than  before. 
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I  was  thinking  what  an  incident  it  would  be  in  the 
life  of  one  used  to  the  hurrying  bustle  of  steam-boats 
and  rail-roads,  to  travel  for  days  through  this  oldest  of 
countries  without  meeting  a  living  being ;  and  as  far  as 
1  could  understand,  it  might  well  be  so  ;  there  was  no 
trade  even  for  small  caravans,  and  years  passed  by  with- 
out any  person,  even  an  Arab,  travelling  this  road.  Toua- 
leb  had  been  over  it  but  once,  and  that  was  ten  years 
before,  when  he  accompanied  M.  Laborde  on  his  way 
to  Petra.  I  knew  that  there  were  Bedouin  tents  among 
the  mountains,  but,  unless  by  accident,  we  might  pass 
through  without  seeing  any  of  them ;  and  I  was  specu- 
lating on  the  chances  of  our  not  meeting  a  single  crea- 
ture, when  Paul  cried  out  that  he  saw  a  woman  ;  and 
soon  after  repeating  the  exclamation,  dismounted  and 
gave  chase.  Toualeb  ran  after  him,  and  in  another 
moment  or  two  I  caught  a  glimpse  and  followed. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that,  among  these  barren 
and  desolate  mountains,  there  was  frequently  a  small 
space  of  ground,  near  some  fountain  or  deposite  of 
water,  known  only  to  the  Arabs,  capable  of  producing 
a  scanty  crop  of  grass  to  pasture  a  few  camels  and  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  or  goats.  There  the  Bedouin  pitches 
his  tent,  and  remains  till  the  scanty  product  is  consumed ; 
and  then  packs  up  his  household  goods,  and  seelcs  an- 
other pasture-ground.  The  Bedouins  are  essentially  a 
pastoral  people ;  their  only  riches  are  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  home  is  in  the  wide  desert,  and  they  have 
no  local  attachments ;  to-day  they  pitch  their  tent  among 
the  mountains,  to-morrow  in  the  plain ;  and  wherever 
they  plant  themselves  for  the  time,  all  that  they  have 
on  earth,  wife,  children,  and  friends,  are  immediately 
around  them.  In  fact,  the  life  of  the  Bedouin,  his  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Abraham  himself,  the  first  of 
the  patriarchs,  was  a  Bedouin,  and  4000  years  have  not 
made  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  character  and  habits 
of  this  extraordinary  people.  Read  of  the  patriarchs 
in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  best  description  you  can  have 
of  pastoral  life  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

The  woman  whom  we  had  pursued  belonged  to  the 
tent  of  a  Bedouin  not  far  from  our  road,  but  completely 
hidden  from  our  view ;  and  when  overtaken  by  Toualeb, 
she  recognised  in  him  a  friend  of  her  tribe,  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  same  words  which  would 
have  been  used  by  her  ancestors  4000  years  ago,  she 
asked  us  to  her  tent,  and  promised  us  a  lamb  or  a  kid 
for  supper.  Her  husband  was  stretched  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  his  tent,  and  welcomed  us  with  an  air  and 
manner  that  belonged  to  the  desert,  but  which  a  king 
on  his  throne  could  not  have  excelled.  He  was  the  em- 
bodied personification  of  all  my  conceptions  of  a  patri- 
arch. A  large  loose  frock,  a  striped  handkerchief  on 
his  head,  bare  legs,  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  long  white 
beard,  formed  the  outward  man.  Almost  immediately 
after  we  were  seated,  he  took  his  shepherd's  crook,  and, 
assisted  by  his  son,  selected  a  lamb  from  the  flock  for 
the  evening  meal ;  and  now  I  would  fain  prolong  the 
illusion  of  this  pastoral  scene.  To  stop  at  the  door  of 
an  Arab's  tent,  and  partake  with  him  of  a  lamb  or  kid 
prepared  by  his  hospitable  hands,  all  sitting  together  on 
the  ground,  and  provided  with  no  other  implements 
than  those  which  Nature  gave  us,  is  a  picture  of  primi- 
tive and  captivating  simplicity;  but  the  details  were 
such  as  to  destroy  for  ever  all  its  poetry,  and  take  away 
all  relish  for  patriarchal  feasts.  While  we  were  taking 
cofi'ee,  the  lamb  lay  bleating  in  our  ears,  as  if  conscious 
of  its  coming  fate.  The  cofi'ee  drunk,  and  the  pipe 
smoked,  our  host  arose  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  vic- 
tim ;  the  long  sword  which  he  wore  over  his  shoulder 
was  quickly  drawn ;  one  man  held  the  head,  and  another 
the  hind  legs  ;  and,  with  a  rapidity  almost  inconceivable, 
it  was  killed  and  dressed,  and  its  smoking  entrails,  yet 
curling  with  life,  were  broiling  on  the  fire. 

I  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  civility  of  my  entertainer ;  for,  with  the 
air  of  a  well-bred  host,  and  an  epicure  to  boot,  he  drew 
from  the  burning  coals  one  of  the  daintiest  pieces,  about 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  and  rolling  one  end  between 


the  palms  of  his  hands  to  a  tapering  point,  broke  off 
about  a  foot  and  handed  it  to  me.  Now  I  was  by  no 
means  dainty.  I  could  Uve  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  and 
all  the  little  luxuries  of  tables,  knives  and  forks,  were 
of  very  little  moment  in  my  estimation.  I  was  prepared, 
to  go  full  length  in  this  patriarchal  feast.  But  my  in- 
ditterence  was  not  proof  against  the  convivial  elegances 
of  my  companions  ;  and  as  I  saw  yard  after  yard  disap- 
pear, like  long  strings  of  maecaroni,  down  their  capa- 
cious throats,  I  was  cured  of  all  poetical  associations 
and  my  appetite  together. 

In  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  patriarch,  woman,  the  pride, 
the  ornament,  and  the  charm  of  domestic  life,  is  the 
mere  household  drudge.  In  vain  may  one  listen  for  her 
light  footstep,  or  look  to  find  her  by  the  side  of  her 
natural  lord,  giving  a  richer  charm  to  the  hospitality  he 
is  extending  to  a  stranger.  It  would  repay  one  for  much 
of  the  toil  and  monotony  of  a  journey  in  the  desert,  if, 
when  by  chance  he  found  himself  at  a  Bedouin  tent,  he 
could  be  greeted  by  her  sunny  smile.  Dark  and  swarthy 
as  she  is,  and  poor  and  ignorant,  it  would  pay  the  tra- 
veller for  many  a  weary  hour  to  receive  his  welcome 
from  the  lips  of  an  Arabian  girl.  But  this  the  customs 
of  the  tribes  forbid.  When  the  stranger  approaches, 
the  woman  retires  ;  and  so  completely  is  she  accustomed 
to  this  seclusion,  that,  however  closely  he  may  watch, 
he  can  never  catch  her  even  peeping  at  him  from  behind 
a  screen  or  partition  of  the  tent ;  curiosity,  which  in 
civilised  life  is  so  universally  imputed  to  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  seems  entirely  unknown  to  the  sex  in  this  wild 
region.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  her  lot.  Even  when 
alone,  the  wife  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  regarded  as  his 
equal ;  the  holy  companionship  of  wedded  life  has  be- 
tween them  no  existence.  Even  when  no  guest  is  pre- 
sent, she  never  eats  with  him.  I  have  seen  the  father 
and  sons  sit  down  together,  and  when  they  had  with- 
di-awn  from  the  tent,  the  mother  and  daughters  came 
in  to  what  was  left.  Away,  then,  with  all  dreams  of 
superior  happiness  in  this  more  primitive  condition  of 
society.  Captivating  as  is  the  wild  idea  of  roving  abroad 
at  will,  unfettered  by  the  restraints  of  law  or  of  conven- 
tional observances,  the  meanest  tenant  of  a  log-hut  in 
our  western  prairies  has  sources  of  happiness  which  the 
wandering  Arab  can  never  know.  A  spirit  of  perfect 
weariness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  might  drive 
a  man  to  the  desert,  and,  after  having  fallen  into  the 
indolent  and  mere  animal  habits  of  savage  life,  he  might 
find  it  difiicult  to  return  to  the  wholesome  restraints  and 
duties  of  society ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  sheer 
afi"ectation  or  ignorance  in  which  a  member  of  the  civi- 
lised family  sighs,  or  pretends  to  sigh,  for  the  imagined 
delights  of  an  untried  freedom.  For  my  own  part,  I 
had  long  been  satisfied  of  this  truth,  and  did  not  need 
the  cumulative  evidence  of  my  visit  to  the  Bedouin's 
tent.  He  would  have  had  me  sleep  under  its  shelter ; 
but  I  knew  that  in  all  the  Bedouin  tents  there  were 
multitudes  of  enemies  to  rest — creatures  that  murder 
sleep  ;  and  I  pi*eferred  the  solitude  of  my  own. 

One  word  as  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs.  I  had 
read  beautiful  descriptions  of  its  manifestation,  and  in 
some  way  or  other  had  gathered  up  the  notion  that  the 
Bedouin  would  be  offended  by  an  offer  to  reward  his 
hospitality  with  a  price ;  but,  feeling  naturally  anxious 
not  to  make  a  blunder  on  either  side  of  a  question  so 
delicate,  I  applied  to  my  guide  Toualeb  for  information 
on  the  subject.  His  answer  was  brief  and  explicit.  He 
said  there  was  no  obligation  to  give  or  pay,  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  Bedouins  (amofig  friendly  tribes)  to  ask 
the  wayfaring  man  into  his  tent,  give  him  food  and 
shelter,  and  send  him  on  his  way  in  the  morning ;  that 
I  could  give  or  not,  as  I  pleased  ;  but  that,  if  I  did  not, 
the  hospitable  host  would  wish  his  lamb  alive  again ; 
and  from  the  exceeding  satisfaction  with  which  that 
estimable  person  received  my  parting  gift,  I  am  very 
sure  that  in  thij^instance,  at  least,  I  did  better  in  tak- 
ing Toualeb's  Ivflhfedge  of  his  people  for  my  guide  than 
I  should  have  (wirby  acting  upon  what  I  had  read  in 
books.  It  may  be  that,  if  I  had  gone  among  them  poor 
and  friendless,  I  should  have  been  received  in  the  samo 
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taanner,  and  nothing  would  have  been  expected  oi*  re- 
ceived from  me  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what 
I  saw  afterwards,  that  in  such  case  the  lamb  would  have 
been  spared  for  a  longer  term  of  existence,  and  the 
hospitality  confined  to  a  dip  into  the  dish  and  a  mat  at 
the  door  of  the  tent. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  tent  of  our  Bedouin 
landlord.  We  were  still  among  mountains ;  at  every 
moment  a  new  view  presented  itself,  wild,  fanciful,  and 
picturesque ;  and  in  the  distance  was  still  visible  the 
long  range  of  dark  mountains  bordering  the  Red  Sea. 
Our  course  was  now  directly  for  this  sea,  but  the  moun- 
tain range  appeared  so  contiguous  and  unbroken  that 
there  seemed  no  way  of  getting  to  it  but  by  crossing 
their  rugged  summits.  There  was  a  way,  however ;  an 
opening  which  we  could  not  distinguish  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  for  some  time  Toualeb  was  at  a  loss.  He 
was  so  purblind  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  me 
from  one  of  his  dark  companions,  yet  he  could  read  the 
firmament  like  a  book,  and  mark  the  proportions  of  the 
almost  shapeless  mountains ;  but  he  was  uncertain  how 
to  hit  precisely  the  opening  by  which  we  must  pass 
through.  There  was  no  danger  of  our  losing  ourselves, 
and  the  only  hazard  was  that  of  wasting  a  day  in  the 
search  ;  but,  fortunately,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
perplexity,  we  came  upon  a  Bedouin  whose  tent  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  uiader  his  instructions, 
we  pushed  on  with  confidence  and  ultimate  success. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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ish Costume.— A  potent  OflSeial. — A  Comfortless  Sick-room.- 
A  Visit  from  the  Sheik.— Interested  Friendship.— Akaba.— The 
El  Alouins. — Questionable  Piety. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  our  little  caravan 
entered  the  narrow  opening,  presenting  itself  like  a 
natural  door  between  precipitous  rocks  several  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Passing  this,  and  continuing  onward  to 
a  vast  amphitheatre,  or  hollow  square  of  lofty  rocks 
through  a  larger  opening  on  our  left,  we  again  saw  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  About  midway  across  I 
dismounted  from  my  dromedary  to  survey  the  scene 
around  me ;  and  among  the  many  of  high  interest  pre- 
sented to  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  I  re- 
member none  more  striking  and  impressive.  It  was 
neither  so  dreary  and  desolate,  nor  so  wild  and  terrible, 
as  others  I  had  seen,  but  different  from  all.  The  door 
by  which  we  entered  was  undistinguishable,  the  rocks 
in  the  background  completely  closing  it  to  the  sight ;  on 
all  sides  except  towards  the  sea,  and  forming  almost  a 
perfect  square,  were  the  naked  faces  of  the  rock,  lofty, 
smooth,  and  regular,  lilie  the  excavated  sides  of  an 
ancient  quarry,  and  quiet  to  that  extraordinary  and  in- 
describable degree  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Descending  towards  the  opening  that  led  to  the  sea, 
directly  under  us  was  an  extensive  and  sandy  plain, 
reaching  to  its  very  margin ;  and  nearly  opposite,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  clear  waters,  a  long  unbroken  range 
of  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  their  dark  irregular 
outline  finely  contrasted  with  the  level  surface  at  their 
feet,  while  the  sea  itself  extended  on  the  right  and  left 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  clear  atmosphere  ; 
but  the  first  stage  of  my  journey,  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
and  the  little  fortress  of  Akaba,  were  still  invisible. 

We  rode  about  an  hour  along  the  shore,  passing  at  a 
distance  the  tents  of  some  Bedouins ;  and  about  an  hour 
before  dark,  encamped  in  a  grove  of  wild  palm-trees,  so 
near  the  sea  that  the  waves  almost  reached  the  door  of 
my  tent.  When  the  moon  rose,  I  walked  for  an  hour 
along  the  shore,  and,  musing  upon  the  new  scenes  which 
every  day  was  presenting  me,  picked  uttsome  shells  and 
bits  of  coral  as  memorials  of  the  plac^  1  am  no  star- 
gazer,  but  I  had  learned  to  look  up M the  stars;  and 
though  I  knew  most  of  them  merely  by  sight,  I  felt  an 
attraction  towards  them  as  faces  I  had  seen  at  home : 


while  the  Great  Bear  with  his  pointers,  and  the  North 
Star,  seemed  my  particular  friends. 

Returning  to  my  tent,  I  found  my  Bedouins,  with 
some  sti-angers  from  the  tents  which  we  had  passed, 
sitting  round  a  fire  of  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  smok- 
ing, and  telling  stories  as  extravagant  as  any  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  I  sat  down  with  them 
a  few  moments,  then  entered  my  tent,  and  lay  down  on 
my  mat  on  the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  and  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  gentle  murmur  of  its  waters. 

In  the  morning  Paul  told  me  that  there  was  a  strange 
Arab  outside,  who  wanted  to  see  me.  When  we  first 
came  down  from  the  mountain  on  the  preceding  day,  a 
Bedouin  had  come  out  and  requested  me  to  turn  aside 
and  visit  a  sick  man  in  his  tent.  In  their  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  heaUng  art,  the  Arabs  believe  every  stranger 
to  be  a  hakim ;  and  so  great  is  their  confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  medicine,  and  so  great  their  indifference  to  the 
hands  from  which  they  receive  it,  that  the  path  of  the 
traveller  is  constantly  beset  with  apphcations  from  the 
sick  or  their  friends.  I  had  been  so  often  besought 
and  entreated  to  cure  blindness,  deafness,  and  other 
maladies  beyond  even  the  reach  of  medical  skill,  that 
now  I  paid  little  attention  to  such  applications;  and 
when  this  last  request  was  made,  after  inquiring  into 
the  symptoms  of  the  case,  I  told  the  messenger  that  I 
could  do  the  sick  man  no  good,  and  passed  on.  This 
morning  Paul  told  me  that  the  patient  himself  had  come 
over  during  the  night,  and  was  then  at  the  door,  begging 
me  to  cure  him.  Paul  had  told  him  of  my  utter  inability, 
but  he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  when  I  went  out  of 
my  tent,  he  was  sitting  directly  before  the  door,  a  thin, 
ghastly  figure;  and  opening  his  mouth  and  attempting  an 
inarticulate  jabber,  there  fell  out  a  tongue  so  festered 
to  the  very  throat,  that  the  sight  of  it  made  me  siclt  I 
told  him  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  help  him ; 
that  I  knew  no  more  of  the  healing  art  than  he  did  him- 
self;  and  that  the  only  advice  I  could  give  him  was  to 
endeavour  to  get  to  Cairo,  and  put  himself  under  the 
hands  of  a  physician.  I  shall  never  forget  the  poor 
fellow's  look,  and  almost  blamed  myself  for  not  giving 
him  some  simple  preparation,  which  might  have  cheated 
him,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
escape  the  tomb  to  which  he  was  hurrying.  His  hands 
fell  lifeless  by  his  side,  as  if  he  liad  heard  a  sentence  of 
death ;  he  gave  me  a  look  which  seemed  to  say  that  it 
was  all  my  fault,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground.  His 
two  companions  lifted  him  up  ;  his  faithful  dromedary 
kneeled  to  receive  him  ;  and  as  he  turned  away,  he  cast 
a  reproachful  glance  towards  me,  which  made  me  almost 
imagine  myself  guilty  of  his  death.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  long  before  this,  the  poor  Arab  is  dead,  and  that  in 
his  dying  moments,  when  struggling  with  the  king  of 
terrors,  he  has  seen  in  his  distracted  visions  the  figure 
of  the  hard-hearted  stranger,  who,  as  he  thought,  might 
have  saved  him,  but  would  not. 

Anxious  to  escape  an  object  so  painful  to  my  feelings, 
I  walked  on,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  picking  up 
shells  and  coral ;  of  the  former  I  never  saw  so  many  as 
at  this  place.  Some  were  particularly  beautiful,  but  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  and  difficult  to  be  carried.  The  first 
day  I  could  have  loaded  a  camel  with  them.  The  coral, 
too,  such  as  it  was,  lay  scattered  about  in  lavish  profusion. 
I  remember,  the  first  piece  Paul  found,  he  rubbed  his 
hands  like  the  toiling  and  untiring  alchymist  when  he 
thinks  he  has  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone ;  but 
when  he  came  to  a  second,  he  threw  away  the  first,  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Irishman,  on  his  arrival 
in  America,  the  El  Dorado  of  his  dreams,  threw  down 
a  sixpence  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  street,  assur- 
ing himself  that  there  was  more  where  that  came  from. 
Some  of  this  coral  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  we  did 
not  know  its  value,  but  I  did  not  think  very  highly  of 
it  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  there  in 
such  abundance.  It  was  not  the  rock  or  branch  coral, 
but  a  light  porous  substance,  resembling  very  mucii  the 
honeycomb.  Paul  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and 
contrived  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  got  very 
much  broken  on  the  way.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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knowing,  liowever,  that  he  had  not  sustained  any  great 
loss  ;  for,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  we  found  in  the  porch  a  green- turbaned  Mus- 
sulman, who,  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
had  thought  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  expense  and 
fatigue  of  his  long  and  dreary  journey  with  this  treasure 
of  the  sea.  Paul  took  up  a  large  piece  and  asked  him 
the  price,  when  the  Mussulman,  with  an  air  as  dejected 
in  telling  as  was  that  of  Paul  in  hearing  it,  told  him  two 
paras,  a  para  being  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent ;  and  the 
next  day  I  saw  before  the  door  of  the  convent  at  which 
we  were  staying  a  large  heap  of  the  coral  which  Paul 
had  been  so  careful  in  carrying ;  and  after  that  he  talked 
only  of  his  shells,  the  value  of  which  was  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  close  by  the  shore,  we  came 
to  a  stunted  wild  palm-tree,  with  a  small  stone  fence 
around  it ;  and  looking  down  from  my  dromedary,  I 
saw  extended  on  the  gi-ound  the  figure  of  an  Arab.  I 
at  first  thought  he  was  dead ;  but  at  the  noise  of  our 
approach,  he  raised  his  head  from  a  stone  which  served 
him  as  a  pillow,  and  the  first  greeting  he  gave  us  was 
to  ask  for  bread.  Among  all  the  habitations  of  hermits 
I  had  yet  seen,  in  caves,  among  rocks  or  mountains, 
there  was  none  which  could  be  compared  with  this  by 
the  shore  of  the  sea ;  a  small  fence,  but  little  higher  than 
his  recumbent  body,  protected  him  from  the  wind ;  the 
withered  branches  of  the  palm-tree  were  his  only  cover- 
ing ;  his  pillow  a  stone,  and  the  bare  earth  his  bed  ;  and 
>\hen  he  crawled  out  and  stood  before  us,  erect  as  age 
and  infirmity  would  allow,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
such  a  miserable  figure.  I  could  not  have  believed, 
without  seeing  it,  that  any  thing  so  wretched,  made  in 
God's  image,  existed  on  the  earth.  He  was  more  than 
sixty ;  his  face  was  dried,  and  seamed  with  the  deep 
wrinkles  of  age  and  exposure  ;  his  beard  long  and  white, 
and  his  body  thin  to  emaciation.  Over  his  shoulders 
and  breast  was  a  miserable  covering  of  rags,  but  the 
rest  of  his  body  was  perfectly  naked :  his  skin  was  dry, 
horny,  and  covered  with  blotches  resembling  large  scales, 
which,  on  his  legs,  and  particularly  over  his  knees,  stood 
out  like  the  greaves  of  an  ancient  coat  of  mail ;  and  he 
looked  like  one  who  litei'ally  crawled  on  his  belly  and 
licked  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
wild  hermit  of  Engaddi,  who  came  out  upon  the  Saracen 
emir  when  he  journeyed  with  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  this  man  was  a  saint, 
and  my  Arabs  looked  on  him  with  respect  and  reve- 
rence :  and  when  he  died,  a  public  tomb  would  be  erected 
over  him,  and  they  upon  whose  charity  he  now  lived 
would  resort  to  it  as  a  shrine  of  prayer.  \V6  gave  him 
some  bread,  and  left  him  in  his  solitary  den  :  and  before 
we  had  got  out  of  sight,  he  had  crawled  back. under  his 
palm-leaves,  and  was  again  resting  upon  his  pillow  of 
stone.  In  our  busy  and  stirring  world,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine the  possibility  of  existing  in  such  a  dronish  state ; 
but  in  all  probability  that  man  would  lie  there  till  the 
bread  we  gave  him  was  exhausted,  and  when  he  had 
taken  his  last  morsel,  again  lie  down  in  hope  that  more 
would  come. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  we  came  upon  a  fisherman 
stealing  along  the  shore  with  his  net  in  his  hand,  looking 
into  the  sea,  and  ready  to  throw  it  when  he  saw  any 
fish.  The  process,  like  every  thing  else  that  one  sees 
here,  is  perfectly  primitive,  and  carries  the  beholder 
back  to  the  early  days  of  this  ancient  country.  Carrying 
the  net  on  his  left  arm  crooked,  cleared  and  prepared 
for  a  throw,  with  the  one  end  in  his  right  hand,  and 
taking  advantage  of  ripples  made  by  the  wind,  and  the 
sun  throwing  his  shadow  behind  him,  he  runs  along  the 
shore  until  he  sees  a  shoal  of  fish,  when,  with  a  gentle 
jerk,  and  without  any  noise,  he  throws  his  net,  which 
opens  and  spreads  as  it  falls,  so  that  a  little  thing,  which 
could  be  put  easily  into  a  hat,  expands  sufficiently  to 
cover  a  surface  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  While  running 
along  with  us,  he  threw  several  times ;  and  as  he  ma- 
naged his  craft  with  skill,  never  throwing  until  he  saw 
something,  he  was  always  successful.  I  could  not  make 
any  thing  out  of  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fish,  but  I  have 


the  flavour  of  them  still  on  ray  tongue ;  a  flavour  at 
the  moment  finer  than  that  of  the  sole  or  turbot  of 
Paris,  or  the  trout  of  Long  Island. 

In  the  afternoon  the  weather  changed.  Since  we  first 
struck  the  sea,  our  road  along  its  shore  had  been  one 
of  uncommon  beauty,  and  my  time  passed  very  plea- 
santly, sometimes  allowing  my  dromedary  to  cool  his 
feet  in  the  clear  water,  sometimes  dismounting  to  pick 
up  a  shell,  and  all  the  time  having  a  warm  sun  and  a 
refreshing  breeze ;  but  it  was  my  fortune  to  see  this 
ancient  country  under  every  hue  of  the  changing  ele- 
ments. The  sun  was  now  obscured ;  a  strong  wind  came 
down  the  sea  directly  in  our  teeth  ;  the  head  of  the  gulf 
was  cut  off"  from  our  view ;  the  sea  was  troubled,  and 
the  white  caps  were  dancing  on  its  surface ;  the  dark 
mountains  looked  darker  and  more  lonely  ;  while  before 
us  a  rainbow  was  forming  over  the  point  of  Akaba, 
which  threw  itself  across  the  gulf  to  the  east,  marking 
in  the  firmament,  with  its  rich  and  varied  colours,  the 
figure  of  the  crescent.  Soon  after,  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  hurricane.  Several  times  during  the  day  I 
had  wished  to  float  upon  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  sea, 
and  had  looked  in  vain  for  some  boat  or  fisherman's 
skiff"  to  carry  me  up  the  gulf;  but  I  now  shrank  from  the 
angry  face  of  the  deep,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  an  im- 
pending rock,  listened  to  the  fierce  whistling  of  the  wind, 
and  the  crashing  of  the  thunder  among  the  mountains. 

In  the  morning  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere pure,  clear,  and  refreshing  as  before ;  but  as  a 
set-off"  to  the  pleasure  of  returning  sunshine,  Toualeb 
told  me  that  we  had  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  friendly 
tribes,  and  that  we  must  look  to  our  weapons,  for  we 
were  now  among  strangers,  and  perhaps  enemies.  Here, 
too,  for  the  first  time,  I  put  on  my  Turkish  dress,  being 
that  of  a  merchant  of  Cairo,  with  the  addition  of  pistols 
and  sabre ;  but,  fearful  of  taking  cold,  I  cut  down  an 
old  coat  and  tied  up  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  so  as  to  have 
a  complete  suit  under  the  large  white  trousers  and  red 
silk  gown  which  formed  the  pi-incipal  items  of  my  dress. 
The  red  tarbouch  I  had  worn  ever  since  I  had  been  in 
Egypt ;  but  I  now  rolled  round  it  a  green  and  yellow 
striped  handkerchief,  to  which  Toualeb  gave  the  proper 
twist ;  and,  with  my  yellow  slippers  and  red  shoes  over 
them,  sash,  pistols,  sword,  and  long  beard,  I  received 
the  congratulations  and  compliments  of  my  friends  upon 
my  improved  appearance. 

Indeed,  I  played  the  Turk  well.  Diff"erent  from  my 
notions  of  the  appearance  of  the  Turks,  they  have  gene- 
rally light  and  ilorid  complexions ;  and  if  1  could  have 
talked  their  language,  dressed  as  a  Turk,  they  could  not 
have  judged  fi-om  my  appearance  that  1  had  ever  been 
outside  the  walls  of  old  Stamboul.  There  is  no  exagge- 
i-ation  in  the  unanimous  reports  of  travellers  of  the 
eff"ect  which  the  costumes  of  the  East  give  to  personal 
appearance  ;  and  having  seen  and  known  it  even  in  my 
own  person,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  fal- 
lacy in  the  equally  prevalent  opinion  of  the  personal 
beauty  of  the  Turks.  Their  dress  completely  hides  all 
deformity  of  person,  and  the  variety  of  colours,  the 
arms  and  the  long  beard,  divert  the  attention  of  the 
observer  from  a  close  examination  of  features.  The 
striking  effect  of  costume  is  strongly  perceptible  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  sultan,  and  the  mongrel,  half  European 
uniform  in  which  he  has  put  them,  and  which  they  are 
not  by  any  means  an  uncommonly  fiue-lookhig  set  of 
men.  These  soldiers  are  taken  wherever  they  are  caught, 
and,  consequently,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Turkish 
race ;  and  any  English  regiment  will  turn  out  finer  men 
than  the  best  in  the  sultan's  army.  Following  my  ex- 
ample, Paul  also  slipped  into  his  Bedouin  shirt,  and 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  best  Arab  of 
them  all. 

Again  our  road  lay  along  the  shore,  so  near  that 
sometimes  we  had  to  dismount  and  pick  our  way  over 
the  rocks,  and  at  others  our  dromedaries  bathed  their 
feet  in  the  water.  In  one  place  the  side  of  the  mountain 
rose  so  directly  and  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  that 
we  had  to  turn  aside  and  pass  around  it,  coming  again 
to  the  shoi-e  after  about  an  hour's  ride.     Here  we  saw 
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the  gulf  narrowing  towards  Its  extremity ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  a  cluster  of  palm-trees,  within  which,  and 
completely  hidden  from  view,  was  the  end  of  our  first 
stage,  the  fortress  of  Akaba.  Never  was  the  sight  of  one 
of  the  dearest  objects  on  earth,  home  to  the  wanderer, 
land  to  the  sailor,  or  a  mistress  to  the  lover,  more  wel- 
come than  the  sight  of  those  palm-trees  to  me.  The 
malady  under  which  I  had  been  labouring  had  grown 
upon  me  every  day  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  was  rich 
and  interesting,  time  after  time  I  had  regretted  my 
rashness  in  throwing  myself  so  far  into  the  desert.  The 
repose,  therefore,  which  awaited  me  at  Akaba,  seemed 
the  most  precious  thing  on  earth. 

Towards  evening  we  could  see  Akaba  more  distinctly, 
though  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  still  at 
a  formidable  distance  to  me.  A  brisk  trot  would  have 
carried  me  there  in  an  hour ;  but  this  was  more  than  I 
could  bear,  supported  as  I  was  by  a  mattrass  on  each  side 
of  me,  and  barely  able  to  sustain  the  slow  and  measured 
movement  of  a  walk.  Night  was  again  coming  on,  and 
heavy  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  east.  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  sleep  within  the  fortress  that  night; 
and  fearful  that  a  stranger  would  not  be  admitted  after 
dark,  I  sent  Paul  ahead  with  my  compliments  to  the 
governor,  and  the  modest  request  that  he  would  keep 
the  gates  open  till  I  came. 

A  governor  is  a  governor  all  the  world  over.  Honour 
and  respect  attend  him  wherever  he  may  be ;  whether 
the  almost  regal  governor-general  of  India,  the  untitled 
chief  magistrate  of  our  own  democratic  state,  or  the 
governor  of  a  little  fortress  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
But  there  are  some  governors  one  may  take  a  liberty 
with,  and  others  not  ;  and  of  the  former  class  was  my 
friend  of  Akaba.  His  name  was  Suliman,  his  title  aga, 
and  therefore  he  was  called  Suliman  Aga.  He  had  his 
appointment  by  favour  of  the  pacha,  and  permission  to 
retain  it  by  favour  of  the  Bedouins  around ;  he  had 
under  him  nominally  a  garrison  of  Mogrebbin  soldiers, 
but  they  were  as  restive  as  some  of  our  own  unbroken 
militia  ;  and  like  many  a  worthy  disciplinarian  among 
us,  he  could  do  just  as  he  pleased  with  them,  if  he  only 
let  them  have  their  own  way.  He  was,  in  short,  an 
excellent  governor,  and  I  gave  him  two  dollars  and  a 
recommendation  at  parting. 

But  I  am  going  too  fast.  I  arrived  before  dark,  and 
in  such  a  state  that  I  almost  fell  from  my  dromedary 
in  dismounting  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  first 
glance  told  me  that  this  was  not  the  place  of  rest  I  had 
promised  myself.  Half  a  dozen  Mogrebbins  from  the 
shores  of  Morocco,  the  most  tried  and  faithful  of  the 
hired  troops  of  the  pacha,  were  sitting  on  a  mat  within 
the  gate,  smoking  their  long  pipes,  with  their  long  guns, 
swords,  and  pistols,  hanging  above  their  heads.  They 
rose  and  gave  me  a  seat  beside  them,  and  the  whole  of 
tlie  little  population  of  the  fortress,  and  the  Bedouins 
living  under  the  palm-trees  outside,  gathered  around  to 
gaze  at  the  stranger.  The  gi-eat  caravan  of  pilgrims 
from  Mecca  had  left  them  only  three  days  before  ;  and, 
except  upon  the  passing  and  return  of  the  caravan, 
years  pass  by  without  a  stranger  ever  appearing  at  the 
fortress.  They  had  heard  of  my  coming,  for  the  sheik 
had  waited  two  days  after  the  depa,rture  of  the  caravan, 
and  had  only  gone  that  morning,  leaving  directions  with 
the  governor  to  send  for  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  his  confidence  in  my  coming, 
for  when  I  saw  him,  I  was  very  far  from  being  decided ; 
but  in  the  miserable  condition  in  which  I  found  myself, 
I  hailed  it  as  a  favourable  omen.  The  governor  soon 
came,  and  was  profuse  in  his  offers  of  service,  beginning, 
of  course,  with  coffee  and  a  pipe,  which  I  was  forced 
to  decline,  apologising  on  the  ground  of  my  extreme 
indisposition,  and  begged  to  be  conducted  to  a  room  by 
myself.  The  governor  rose  and  conducted  me,  and 
every  Bedouin  present  followed  after ;  and  when  I  came 
to  the  room  by  myself,  I  had  at  least  forty  of  them 
around  me.  Once  Paul  prevailed  on  some  of  them  to 
go  out ;  but  they  soon  came  back  again,  and  I  was  too 
ill  to  urge  the  matter. 

The  very  aspect  of  the  room  into  which  I  was  shown 


prostrated  the  last  remains  of  my  physical  strength. 
It  was  80  or  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  about  as 
many  high,  having  on  one  side  a  dead  wall,  being  that 
of  the  fortress,  and  on  the  other,  two  large  windows 
without  shutters,  and  the  door ;  the  naked  floor  was  of 
mud,  and  so  were  the  walls  and  ceiling.  I  looked  for 
one  spot  less  cheerless  than  the  rest ;  and  finding  at  the 
upper  end  a  place  where  the  floor  was  elevated  about  a 
foot,  with  a  feeling  of  despondency  I  have  seldom  known, 
I  stretched  my  mattrass  in  the  extreme  corner,  and, 
too  far  gone  to  have  any  i-egard  to  the  presence  of  the 
governor  or  his  Arab  soldiers,  threw  myself  at  full 
length  upon  it.  I  was  sick  in  body  and  soul ;  for  be- 
sides the  actual  and  prostrating  debility  under  which  I 
was  labouring,  I  had  before  me  the  horrible  certainty 
that  I  was  completely  cut  off  from  all  medical  aid,  and 
from  all  the  comforts  which  a  sick  man  wants.  I  was 
ten  days  from  Cairo  ;  to  go  there  in  person  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  if  I  should  send,  I  could  not  obtain  the  aid 
of  a  physician  in  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  days, 
if  at  all ;  and  before  that  I  might  be  past  his  help. 
When  I  left  Cairo,  Dr  Walne  had  set  me  up,  so  that  I 
held  out  tolerably  well  until  I  reached  Mount  Sinai ; 
and,  moreover,  had  given  me  sundry  medicines,  with 
directions  for  their  use  under  particular  circumstances ; 
but  my  symptoms  had  so  completely  changed,  that  the 
directions,  if  not  the  medicines  themselves,  were  en- 
tirely useless.  In  a  spirit  of  desperation,  however,  I 
took  them  out,  and  not  knowing  where  to  begin,  re- 
solved to  go  through  the  whole  catalogue  in  such  order 
as  chance  might  direct.  I  began  with  a  double  dose 
of  cathartic  powders,  and  while  lying  on  my  mat,  I 
was  diverted  from  the  misery  of  my  own  gloomy  I'e- 
flections  by  the  pious  conversation  of  the  Mussulman 
governor.  If  God  willed,  he  said,  I  would  soon  get 
well ;  himself  and  his  wife  had  been  ill  three  months, 
and  had  no  physician,  but  God  willed  that  they  should 
recover,  and  they  did  ;  and  as  I  looked  in  his  believing 
face  and  those  of  the  Bedouins,  I  found  myself  gradually 
falling  into  the  fatalism  of  their  creed.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  that  night,  and 
the  sombre  fancies  that  chased  each  other  through  my 
brain.  A  single  lamp  threw  a  dim  and  feeble  light 
through  the  large  apartment,  scarcely  revealing  the 
dusky  forms  of  the  sleeping  Bedouins,  with  their  wea- 
pons by  their  sides,  and  I  was  the  only  one  awake.  Busy 
memory  called  up  all  the  considerations  that  ought  to 
have  prevented  my  taking  such  a  journey,  and  the 
warning  voice  of  my  friend  at  Cairo,  "  Turn  your  steps 
westward,"  again  rang  in  my  ears.  I  saw  the  figure  of 
the  dead  Tartar  at  Suez,  like  me  a  wanderer  from  home, 
and  buried  by  strangers  in  the  sandy  desert ;  and  so 
nervous  and  desponding  had  I  become,  that  the  words 
of  the  prophet  in  regard  to  the  land  of  Idumea,  "  None 
shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,"  struck  upon 
my  heart  like  a  funeral  knell.  I  was  now  upon  the 
borders  of  Edom  ;  and,  in  the  despondency  of  sickness, 
I  looked  upon  myself  as  rash  and  impious,  in  under- 
taking what  might  be  considered  a  defiance  of  the  pro- 
phetic denunciations  inspired  by  God  himself. 

In  the  morning  I  was  worse ;  and  following  up  my 
almost  desperate  plan  of  treatment,  commenced  the 
day  with  a  double  emetic.  The  governor  came  in  ;  and 
though  I  tried  to  keep  the  door  shut,  another  and  an- 
other followed,  till  my  room  was  as  public,  as  any  part 
of  the  fortress.  Indeed,  it  was  by  far  the  most  public, 
for  all  the  rest  was  stripped  of  its  bronzed  figures  to 
ornament  my  room.  Annoyed  to  death  by  seeing 
twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of  fiery  black  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  me,  I  remembered,  with  feeluigs  of  envy, 
my  tent  in  the  desert.  There  I  could  at  least  be  alone, 
and  I  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  pass  another  night 
in  the  fortress. 

In  the  midst  of  my  exceeding  perplexities,  the  sheik 
of  Akaba,  my  friend  of  Cairo,  made  his  appearance.  I 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition  when  he  entered,  under  the 
immediate  operation  of  my  emetic,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Mogrebbin  guard  and  every  beggarly  Bedouin  about 
the  fortress  staring  at  me.     He  looked  surprised  aud 
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startled  when  he  saw'  me  5  but  with  a  glimmering  of 
good  sense,  though,  as  I  thought,  with  unnecessary 
harshness,  told  me  that  I  would  die  if  I  staid  there,  and 
that  he  was  ready'  to  set  out  with  me  at  a  moment's 
notice.  By  the  advice  of  Mr  Gliddon,  my  plan  had  been 
to  make  this  ray  place  of  negotiation  and  ari-angement, 
and  not  to  proceed  farther  without  having  all  things 
definitely  explained  and  settled.  But  I  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  negotiate,  and  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  get 
away  from  the  fortress.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  start  immediately,  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  information 
that  almost  lifted  me  from  the  ground — namely,  that 
he  could  provide  me  with  a  horse  of  the  best  blood  of 
Arabia  for  the  whole  of  the  journey.  He  could  not 
have  given  me  more  grateful  intelligence,  for  the  bare 
idea  of  again  mounting  my  dromedary  deprived  me  of 
all  energy  and  strength.  I  had  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  sort  of  palanquin,  to  be  swung  between  two  camels  ; 
but  so  destitute  was  the  fortress  of  all  kinds  of  material, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  it.  When  he  spoke  to 
me,  then,  of  a  horse,  it  made  me  a  new  man  ;  and,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would 
give  me  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  be 
ready  to  set  out  with  him.  One  thing  I  did  not  like. 
I  wished  and  designed  to  take  with  me  my  faithful 
Toualeb ;  but  he  had  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  El  Alouins  would  allow  it ;  and  when  he  spoke 
to  the  sheik,  the  latter  had  positively  refused,  pretending 
that  all  was  arranged  between  us  at  Cairo.  1  was  fain, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  idea,  not  having  energy  to 
insist  upon  any  thing  that  was  disputed,  and  to  trust 
every  thing  to  fortune  and  the  .sheik.  I  told  Paul  to 
do  all  that  was  necessary ;  and  begging  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  few  hours,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  my  mat,  and, 
worn  out  with  the  watching  of  the  last  night,  and  the 
excitement  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  my  future  move- 
ments, quickly  fell  asleep. 

At  five  o'clock  the  sheik  returned,  punctual  to  his 
appointment ;  I  had  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  somewhat 
refreshed.  The  room  was  again  filled  with  the  Be- 
douins, and  I  was  as  ready  to  go  as  he  was  to  take  me. 
He  had  ordered  what  was  necessary  upon  the  journey 
for  man  and  beast,  and  provisions  for  six  camels  and 
ten  men  for  ten  days.  I  gave  Paul  my  purse,  and  told 
him  to  pay,  and,  walking  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  a 
dozen  Arabs  helped  me  to  my  saddle ;  they  would  have 
taken  me  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  me,  and,  when 
I  had  mounted,  they  would  have  taken  up  the  horse  and 
carried  him  too,  so  great  a  friendship  had  they  already 
conceived  for  me.  But  the  friendship  was  not  for  what 
I  was,  but  for  what  I  had.  They  had  welcomed  me  as 
they  would  have  welcomed  a  bag  of  gold ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  mounted  before  they  all,  governor,  Mogrebbin 
soldiers,  and  Bedouins,  began  to  clamour  for  bucksheesh. 
Ten  years  before,  M.  Laborde  had  passed  along  this 
route,  and  stopped  at  the  fortress  while  waiting  for  the 
sheik  who  was  to  guide  and  protect  him  to  Petra ;  and 
liaving  in  view  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  great  work 
which  lias  since  given  him  such  merited  reputation,  he 
had  scattered  money  and  presents  with  a  most  liberal 
hand.  M.  Laborde  himself  was  not  personally  known 
to  any  of  those  now  at  the  fortress ;  but  his  companion, 
Mr  Linant,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  was  known 
to  them  all ;  and  they  all  had  heard  of  the  gold  shower 
in  which  M.  Laborde  appeared  among  them.  They 
therefore  expected  the  same  from  me ;  and  when  Paul 
had  got  through  his  distribution,  I  was  startled  at  pex'- 
ceiving  the  dissatisfied  air  with  which  they  received  a 
bucksheesh  that  would  have  overwhelmed  any  other 
Ax-abs  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

But  I  must  not  hurry  the  reader  from  Akaba  with 
the  same  eagerness  which  I  displayed  in  leaving  it. 
This  little  fortress  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  and 
it  is  worth  a  brief  description.  It  stands  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  eastern  or  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red 
Sea,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  sandstone  mountains,  near  the 
shore,  and  almost  buried  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  the 
only  living  things  in  that  region  of  barren  sands.  It 
is  the  last  stopping-place  of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  on 


its  way  to  Mecca,  being  yet  thirty  days'  journey  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  and,  of  course,  the  first  at 
which  they  touch  on  their  return.  Except  at  the  time 
of  these  two  visits,  the  place  is  desolate  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  its  close  ;  the  arrival  of  a  traveller 
is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  seldom  does  even 
the  wandering  Bedouin  stop  Avithin  its  walls ;  no  ship 
rides  in  its  harbour,  and  not  even  a  solitary  fishing- 
boat  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  water  at  its  feet.  But 
it  was  not  always  so  desolate,  for  this  was  the  Ezion- 
geber  of  the  Bible,  where,  3000  years  ago.  King  Solo- 
mon made  a  navy  of  ships,  which  brought  from  Ophir 
gold  and  precious  stones  for  the  great  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  again,  at  a  later  day,  a  great  city  existed 
here,  through  which,  at  this  distant  point  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  wealth  of  India  was  conveyed  to  imperial  Rome. 
But  all  these  are  gone,  and  there  are  no  relics  or  monu- 
ments to  tell  of  former  greatness ;  like  the  ships  which 
once  floated  in  the  harbour,  all  have  passed  away.  Still, 
ruined  and  desolate  as  it  is,  to  the  eye  of  feeling  the  little 
fortress  is  not  without  its  interest ;  for,  as  the  governor 
told  me,  it  was  built  by  the  heroic  Saladin. 

I  had  taken  leave  of  my  trusty  Toualeb,  and  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and  I  do  not  deceive  myself 
when  I  say,  that  on  the  very  borders  of  Edom  I  noticed 
a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  appearance  of  tho 
Bedouins.  According  to  the  reports  of  travellers  and 
writers,  those  with  whom  I  now  set  out  from  Akaba 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  lawless  tribes  of  a  lawless 
race,  and  they  were  by  far  the  wildest  and  fiercest-look- 
ing of  all  I  had  yet  seen ;  with  complexions  bronzed  and 
burnt  to  blackness ;  dark  eyes,  glowing  with  a  fire  ap- 
proaching to  ferocity  ;  figures  thin  and  shrunken,  though 
sinewy ;  chests  standing  out,  and  ribs  projecting  from 
the  skin,  like  those  of  a  skeleton.  The  sheik,  like  my- 
self, was  on  horseback,  dressed  in  a  red  silk  gown  like  my 
own,  and  over  it  a  large  cloak  of  scarlet  cloth,  both  the 
gifts  of  Messieurs  Linant  and  Laborde ;  a  red  tarbouch 
with  a  shawl  rolled  round  it,  long  red  boots,  and  a  sash ; 
and  carried  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  spear  about  twelve 
feet  long,  pointed  with  steel  at  both  ends  ;  his  brother, 
too,  wore  a  silk  gown,  and  carried  pistols  and  sword, 
and  the  rest  were  armed  with  swords  and  matchlock 
guns,  and  wore  the  common  Bedouin  dress ;  some  of 
them  almost  no  dress  at  all.  We  had  moved  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fortress  without  a  word  being  uttered, 
for  they  neither  spoke  to  me  nor  with  each  other.  I 
was  in  no  humour  for  talking  myself,  but  it  was  unplea- 
sant to  have  more  than  a  dozen  men  around,  all  bending 
their  keen  eyes  upon  me,  and  not  one  of  them  uttering 
a  word.  With  a  view  to  making  some  approach  to  ac- 
quaintance, and  removing  their  jealousy  of  me  as  a 
stranger,  I  asked  some  casual  question  about  the  road  ; 
but  I  might  better  have  held  my  peace,  for  it  seemed 
that  I  could  not  well  have  hit  upon  a  subject  more  dis- 
pleasing. My  amiable  companions  looked  as  black  as 
midnight,  and  one  of  them,  a  particularly  swarthy  and 
truculent-looking  fellow,  turned  short  round,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  too  much  curiosity,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  right  a  Christian  had  to  come  there  and 
hunt  up  their  villages,  take  down  their  names,  &c.  But 
the  sheik  came  in  as  mediator,  and  told  them  that  I  was 
a  good  man :  that  he  had  been  to  my  house  in  Cairo, 
and  that  I  was  no  spy ;  and  so  this  cloud  passed  off.  I 
did  not  mean  to  go  far  that  afternoon,  for  I  had  left  tho 
fortress  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  crowd,  and  return  to 
fresh  air  and  quiet ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  again 
pitched  my  tent  in  the  desert.  Finding  plenty  of  brush, 
we  kindled  a  large  fire,  and  all  sat  down  around  it.  It 
was  a  great  object  with  me  to  establish  myself  on  a 
good  footing  with  ray  companions  at  the  outset ;  and, 
more  fortunate  on  my  second  attempt,  before  one  round 
of  coffee  and  pipes  was  over,  the  sheik  turned  to  me, 
and  with  all  the  extravagance  of  Eastern  hyperbole,  said 
he  thanked  God  for  having  permitted  us  again  to  see 
each  other's  face,  and  that  I  had  been  recovering  since 
I  saw  his  face  ;  and,  turning  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with 
an  expression  of  deep  and  confiding  piety,  he  added, 
"  God  grant  that  you  may  soon  become  a  strong  man !" 
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and  then  the  others  all  took  their  pipes  from  their 
mouths,  and  turning  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  the  whole 
hand  of  breechless  desperadoes  added,  "  WuUah — 
WuUah !"— «  God  grant  it !" 


^  CHAPTER   XX. 

Prophecy  and  Fulfilment.— Unpleasant  Suggestions.— The  De- 
nounced Land.— Management.— A  Rencounter.— An  Arab's 
Cunning. — The  Camel's  Hump. — Adventure  with  a  Lamb.— 
Mount  Hor.— Delicate  Negotiations. — Approach  to  Petra. 

I  HAD  now  crossed  the  hoi-ders  of  Edom.  Standing 
near  the  shore  of  the  Elanitie  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  doomed  and  accursed  land  lay  stretched  out  before 
me,  the  theatre  of  awful  visitations  and  their  more 
awful  fulfilment ;  given  to  Esau  as  being  of  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  but  now  a  barren  waste,  a  picture  of  death, 
an  eternal  monument  of  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God, 
and  a  fearful  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken 
by  his  prophets — "  For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in 
heaven :  behold  it  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea,  and 
upon  the  people  of  my  curse,  to  judgment."  "  From 
generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste ;  none  shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the  cormorant 
and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the 
raven  shall  dwell  in  it ;  and  he  dhall  stretch  out  upon  it 
the  line  of  confusion  and  the  stones  of  emptiness.  They 
shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none 
shall  be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing.  And 
thoi'ns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  bram- 
bles in  the  fortresses  thereof:  and  it  shall  be  a  habita- 
tion of  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.  The  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow :  the  screech- 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place  of 
rest.  There  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay, 
and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow :  there  shall 
the  vultures  also  be  gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate. 
Seek  ye  out  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read :  no  one  of 
these  shall  fail,  none  shall  want  her  mate:  for  my 
mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his  spirit  it  hath 
gathered  them.  And  he  hath  cast  the  lot  for  them,  and 
his  hand  hath  divided  it  unto  them  by  line :  they  shall 
possess  it  for  ever ;  from  generation  to  generation  shall 
they  dwell  therein." — Isaiah  xxxiv. 

I  read  in  the  sacred  book  prophecy  upon  prophecy 
and  curse  upon  curse  against  the  very  land  on  which  I 
stood.  I  was  about  to  journey  through  this  land,  and 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  whether  the  Almighty  had 
stayed  his  upUfted  arm,  or  whether  his  sword  had  indeed 
come  down  "  upon  Idumea,  and  the  people  of  his  curse, 
to  judgment."  I  have  before  referred  to  Keith  on  the 
Prophecies,  where,  in  illustrating  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  against  Idumea,  "  none  shall  pass  through 
it  for  ever  and  ever,"  after  referring  to  the  singular  fact 
that  the  great  caravan  routes  existing  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  under  the  Roman  empire, 
are  now  completely  broken  up,  and  that  the  great  hadji 
I'outes  to  Mecca  from  Damascus  and  Cairo  lie  along  the 
borders  of  Idumea,  barely  touching,  and  not  passing 
through  it,  he  proves  by  abundant  I'eferences  that  to 
this  day  no  traveller  has  ever  passed  through  the  land. 
The  Bedouins  who  roam  over  the  land  of  Idumea  have 
been  described  by  travellers  as  the  worst  of  their  race. 
"  The  Arabs  about  Akaba,"  says  Pococke,  "  are  a  very 
bad  people  and  notorious  robbers,  and  are  at  war  with 
all  others."  Mr  Joliffe  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  dangerous  divisions  of  Arabia ;  and  Burckliardt 
says,  "  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  ever  felt  fear  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  the  desert,  and  his  route  was  the  most 
dangerous  he  had  ever  travelled ;"  that  he  had  "  nothing 
with  him  that  could  attract  the  notice  or  excite  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Bedouins,"  and  was  "even  stripped  of  some 
rags  that  covered  his  wounded  ankles."  Messrs  Legh 
and  Banks,  and  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  were  told 
that  the  Arabs  of  Wady  Moussa,  the  tribe  that  formed 


ray  escort,  "  were  a  most  savage  and  treacherous  race, 
and  that  they  would  use  their  Frank's  blood  for  a  medi- 
cine ;"  and  they  learned  on  the  spot  that  "  upwards  of 
thirty  pilgrims  from  Barbary  had  been  murdered  at 
Petra  the  preceding  year  by  the  men  of  Wady  Moussa ;" 
and  they  speak  of  the  opposition  and  obstruction  from 
the  Bedouins  as  resembling  the  case  of  the  Israelites 
under  Moses,  when  Edom  refused  to  give  them  passage 
through  his  country.  None  of  these  had  passed  through 
it ;  and  unless  the  two  Englishmen  and  Italian  before 
referred  to  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  when  I  pitched 
my  tent  on  the  borders  of  Edom  no  traveller  had  ever 
done  so.  The  ignorance  and  mystery  that  hung  over 
it  added  to  the  interest  with  which  I  looked  to  the  land 
of  barrenness  and  desolation  stretched  out  before  me ; 
and  I  would  have  regarded  all  the  difiiculties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  road  merely  as  materials  for  a  not  unplea- 
sant excitement,  if  I  had  only  felt  a  confidence  in  my 
physical  strength  to  carry  me  through.  But  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  my  unhappy  condition  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  the  evening,  my  servant,  an  honest 
and  faithful  fellow,  who  I  believe  was  sincerely  attached 
to  me,  while  I  was  lying  on  my  mat,  with  many  apolo- 
gies, and  hoping  I  would  not  think  hard  of  him,  and 
praying  that  no  accident  might  happen  to  me,  told  me 
that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and,  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
him  to  lose  his  earnings,  and  that  an  English  traveller 
had  died  in  Syria  the  year  before,  and  his  consulhad 
taken  possession  of  his  effects,  and  to  this  day  his  poor 
servant  had  never  received  his  wages.  I  at  first  thought 
it  unkind  of  him  to  come  upon  me  at  that  moment  with 
such  a  suggestion ;  but  I  soon  changed  my  mind.  I 
had  not  paid  him  a  cent  since  he  had  been  with  me,  and 
his  earnings  were  no  trifle  to  him  ;  and,  after  all,  what 
was  I  to  him  except  a  debtor  ?  In  any  event  I  should 
leave  him  in  a  few  months,  and  in  all  probability  should 
never  see  him  again.  I  told  him  that  he  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  had  left  Cair<^  that  I  had 
brought  with  me  barely  enough  to  pay  m;^xpenses  on 
the  road ;  nor  could  I  give  him  what  he  wanted,  an  or- 
der upon  my  consul  at  Beyroot ;  but  after  he  had  gone 
out,  with  somewhat  the  same  feelings  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  man  in  extremis  writing  his  own  will, 
I  wrote  an  order,  including  a  gratuity  which  he  richly 
deserved,  upon  a  merchant  in  Beyroot,  upon  whom  I 
had  a  letter  of  credit ;  but  the  cheerlessness  and  help- 
lessness of  my  situation  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as 
when  I  reflected  that,  in  the  uncertain  position  in  which 
I  was  placed,  it  was  not  prudent  to  give  it  into  his  hands. 
At  that  moment  I  mistrusted  every  body ;  and  though 
I  had  not  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  his  faith,  I  did  not  dare  to  let  him  know 
that  he  could  in  any  event  be  a  gainer  by  my  death.  I 
considered  it  necessary  to  make  him  suppose  that  his 
interest  was  identified  with  my  safety,  and  therefore 
folded  up  the  paper,  enclosed  it  in  the  letter  of  credit 
directed  to  the  merchant,  and  put  it  back  in  my  trunk  ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  validity  of  the  draft  was  never  tested. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  I  thought 
of  was  my  horse.  It  almost  made  me  well  to  think  of 
him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  his  back. 

Standing  near  the  shore  of  this  northern  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  I  saw  before  me  an  immense  sandy  val- 
ley, which,  without  the  aid  of  geological  science,  to  the 
eye  of  common  observation  and  reason  had  once  been 
the  bottom  of  a  sea  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  This  dreary 
valley,  extending  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  had 
been  partly  explored  by  Burckhardt ;  sufficiently  to 
ascertain  and  mention  it  in  the  latest  geography  of  the 
country  as  the  great  valley  of  El  Ghor,  extending  from 
the  shores  of  the  Elanitie  Gulf  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lake  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  it  was 
manifest,  by  landmarks  of  Nature's  own  providing,  that 
over  that  sandy  plain  those  seas  had  once  mingled  their 
waters,  or,  perhaps,  more  probably,  that  before  the  cities 
of  the  plain  had  been  consumed  by  brimstone  and  fire, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  covered  by  a  pestilential 
lake,  the  Jordan  had  here  rolled  its  waters.    The  valley 
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varied  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  on  each 
side  were  high,  dark,  and  barren  mountains,  bounding 
it  like  a  wall.  On  the  left  were  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
and  on  the  right  those  of  Seir,  the  portion  given  to  Esau 
as  an  inheritance  ;  and  among  them,  buried  from  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  the  approach  to  it  known  only  to  the 
wandering  Bedouins,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  his  king- 
dom, the  excavated  city  of  Petra,  the  cursed  and  blighted 
Edom  of  the  Edomites.  The  land  of  Idumea  lay  before 
me,  in  barrenness  and  desolation  ;  no  trees  grew  in  the 
valley,  and  no  verdure  on  the  mountain  tops.  All  was 
bare,  dreary,  and  desolate. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  weather  atoned  for  this  barren- 
ness of  scene  ;  and,  mounted  on  the  back  of  my  Arabian, 
I  felt  a  lightness  of  fi-ame  and  an  elasticity  of  spirits  that 
I  could  not  have  believed  possible  in  my  actual  state  of 
health.  Patting  the  neck  of  the  noble  animal,  I  talked 
with  the  sheik  about  his  horse,  and,  by  warm  and  honest 
praises,  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  affections  of  my 
wild  companions.  The  sheik  told  me  that  the  race  of 
these  horses  had  been  in  his  family  more  than  400  years, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  his  not  being  able 
to  tell  his  own  age,  that  he  did  not  precisely  know  the 
pedigree  of  his  beasts.  If  any  thing  connected  with  my 
journey  in  the  East  could  throw  me  into  ecstacies,  it 
would  be  the  recollection  of  that  horse.  I  felt  lifted  up 
when  on  his  back,  and  snuffed  the  pure  air  of  the  desert 
with  a  zest  not  unworthy  of  a  Bedouin.  Like  all  the  Ara- 
bian horses,  he  was  broken  only  to  the  walk  and  gallop, 
the  unnatural  and  ungraceful  movement  of  a  trot  being 
deemed  unworthy  the  free  limbs  of  an  Arab  courser. 

The  sheik  to-day  was  more  communicative.  Indeed, 
he  became  very  fond  of  talking ;  suspicious  as  I  was, 
and  on  the  watch  for  any  thing  that  might  rouse  my 
apprehensions,  I  observed  that  he  regularly  settled 
down  upon  the  same  topics,  namely,  the  dangers  of  the 
road,  the  bad  character  of  the  Arabs,  his  great  friend- 
ship for  me  the  first  moment  he  saw  me,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  protect  me  with  his  life  against  all  dangers. 
This  was  well  enough  for  once  or  twice,  but  he  repeated 
it  too  often,  and  overshot  the  mark,  as  I  did  when  I 
first  began  to  recommend  myself  to  them.  I  suspected 
him  of  exaggerating  the  dangers  of  the  road  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  services  ;  and  lest  I  should  entertain 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  betrayed  himself  by 
always  winding  up  with  a  reference  to  the  generosity 
of  Monsieur  Linaiit.  The  consequence  was,  that  instead 
of  inspiring  me  with  fear,  he  gave  me  confidence  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  my  first  day's  journey,  I  had  lost  nearly 
ail  apprehensions  of  the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  ac- 
quired some  distrust  and  contempt  for  my  protector. 
We  were  all  getting  along  very  well,  however.  Paul 
had  been  playing  a  great  game  among  the  men,  and,  by 
his  superior  knowledge  of  mankind,  easily  circumvented 
these  ignorant  Bedouins ;  and  his  Arabic  name  of  "  Os- 
man"  was  constantly  in  some  one's  mouth.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that,  very  early  in  my  journey  in  the  desert, 
my  companions,  unable  to  twist  my  name  to  suit  their 
Arabic  intonations,  had  called  me  Abdel  Hasis  (literally, 
the  slave  of  the  good  God),  and  Paul,  Osman. 

In  the  evening,  while  making  a  note  in  a  little  memo- 
randum-book, and  on  the  point  of  lying  down  to  sleep, 
I  heard  a  deep  guttural  voice  at  some  distance  outside, 
and  approaching  nearer,  till  the  harsh  sounds  grated  as 
if  spoken  in  my  very  ears.  My  Bedouins  were  sitting 
around  a  large  fire  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  through 
the  flames  I  saw  coming  up  two  wild  and  ferocious-look- 
iug  Arabs,  their  dark  visages  reddened  by  the  blaze, 
and  their  keen  eyes  flashing;  and  hardly  had  they 
reached  my  men,  before  all  drew  their  swords,  and  be- 
gan cutting  away  at  each  other  with  all  their  might.  I 
did  not  feel  much  apprehension,  and  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  boldness  of  the  fellows,  two  men  walking  up 
deliberately  and  drawing  upon  ten.  One  of  the  first 
charges  Toualeb  gave  me  on  my  entrance  into  the  desert 
was,  if  the  Arabs  composing  my  escort  got  into  any 
quarrel,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  let  them  fight  it  out 
by  themselves ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  interfere,  I  stood  in  the  door 


watching  the  progress  of  the  fray.  The  larger  of  the 
two  was  engaged  with  the  sheik's  brother,  and  their 
swords  were  clashing  in  a  way  that  would  soon  have 
put  an  end  to  one  of  them,  when  the  sheik,  who  had  been, 
absent  at  the  moment,  sprang  in  among  them,  and  knock- 
ing up  their  swords  with  his  long  spear,  while  his  scarlet 
cloak  fell  from  liis  shoulders,  his  dark  face  reddened, 
and  his  black  eyes  glowed  in  the  firelight,  with  a  voice 
that  drowned  the  clatter  of  the  weapons,  roared  out  a 
volley  of  Arabic  gutturals  which  made  them  drop  their 
points,  and  apparently  silenced  them  with  shame.  What 
he  said  we  did  not  know,  but  the  result  was  a  general 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  sheik's  brother  had  received 
a  cut  in  the  arm,  and  Ids  adversai-y  helped  to  bind  up 
the  wound,  and  they  all  sat  down  together  round  the 
fire  to  pipes  and  coffee,  as  good  friends  as  a  party  of 
Irishmen  with  their  heads  broken  after  a  Donnybrook 
fairing.  I  had  noticed,  in  this  flurry,  the  exceeding 
awkwardness  with  which  they  used  their  swords,  by  their 
overhand  blows  constantly  laying  themselves  open,  so 
that  any  little  Frenchman  with  his  toothpick  of  a  rapier 
would  have  run  them  through  before  they  could  have 
cried  quarter.  After  the  thing  was  all  over,  Paul  went 
out  and  asked  the  cause ;  but  the  sheik  told  him  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  their  own,  and  with  this  satisfactory 
answer  we  were  obliged  to  rest  content. 

Though  all  was  now  quiet,  the  elements  of  discord 
were  still  existing.  The  new-comer  was  a  ferocious 
fellow ;  his  voice  was  constantly  heard,  like  the  hoarse 
croaking  of  some  bird  of  evil  omen,  and  sometimes  it 
was  raised  to  the  pitch  of  high  and  deadly  passion.  Paul 
heard  him  ask  if  I  was  a  European,  to  which  the  sheik 
answered  No  ;  I  was  a  Turk.  He  then  got  upon  the 
railroad  to  Suez,  and  the  poor  benighted  Bedouin,  com- 
pletely behind  the  age  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
having  never  read  Say's  Political  Economy  or  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  denounced  it  as  an  invasion  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  wicked  breaking  up 
of  the  business  of  the  camel-drivers.  He  cursed  every 
European  that  ever  set  foot  in  their  country  ;  and,  speak- 
ing of  Mr  Galloway,  the  engineer  of  the  proposed  rail- 
road, hoped  that  he  might  some  day  meet  him,  and  swore 
he  would  strangle  him  with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  morning  we  were  again  under  way.  Our 
quarrelsome  friend  of  the  night  before  was  by  our  side, 
perched  on  the  bare  back  of  a  dromedary,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, looking  more  grim  and  savage  by  daylight.  His 
companion  was  mounted  behind  him,  and  he  kept  near 
the  sheik,  occasionally  crossing  my  path,  looking  back 
at  me,  and  croaking  in  the  sheik's  ears  as  he  had  done 
the  night  before.  Two  or  three  times  he  crossed  my 
path,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  going  into  the  mountains  ; 
and  then,  as  if  he  found  it  impossible  to  tear  himself 
away,  returned  to  the  sheik.  At  length  he  did  go,  and 
with  a  most  discontented  and  disconsolate  air ;  and  after 
he  had  gone,  the  sheik  told  us,  that  when  they  came  up 
to  the  fire,  they  demanded  tribute  or  bucksheesh  from 
the  stranger  passing  over  the  Bedouins'  highway  ;  that 
his  brother  had  refused  to  pay  it,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel ;  and  that,  when  he  himself  came 
up,  he  had  told  the  demanders  of  tribute  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  protect  me  from  injury  through  the 
desert ;  that  he  had  given  his  head  to  Mahommed  Alt 
for  my  safety,  and  would  defend  me  with  his  life  against 
every  danger  ;  but  that,  finally,  he  had  pacified  them  by 
giving  them  a  couple  of  dollars  apiece.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve this.  They  looked  too  disconsolate  when  they  went 
away  ;  for  the  four  dollars  would  have  made  the  hearts 
of  two  beggarly  Bedouins  leap  for  joy  ;  and  I  could  not 
help  asking  him  if  we  were  obliged  to  buy  our  peace 
when  only  two  came  upon  us,  what  we  should  do  when 
100  should  come  ;  to  which  he  answered  that  they  must 
all  be  paid,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  through 
the  desert  without  it. 

We  got  through  the  day  remarkably  well,  the  scene 
being  always  precisely  the  same ;  before  us,  the  long, 
desolate,  sandy  valley,  and  on  each  side  the  still  more 
desolate  and  dreary  mountains.  Towards  evening  wo 
encamped ;  and  after  sitting  some  time  around  a  fire 
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with  my  companions,  I  entered  my  tent.  Soon  after, 
the  sheik,  in  pursuance  of  his  pitiful  plan  of  exciting 
my  fears  and  raising  his  own  value,  sent  in  for  my  gun 
and  pistols,  telling  me  that  there  were  Arabs  near ;  that 
he  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  intended  to  keep 
watch  all  night.  I  had  already  seen  so  much  of  him, 
that  I  knew  this  was  a  mere  piece  of  bi-aggadocio ;  and 
I  met  it  with  another,  by  telling  him  that  no  man  could 
use  my  pistols  better  than  myself,  and  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was,  upon  the  first  alarm,  to  give  me  notice,  and 
I  would  be  among  them.  About  an  hour  afterwards  I 
went  out  and  found  them  all  asleep ;  and  I  could  not 
help  making  Paul  rouse  the  sheik,  and  ask  him  if  he 
did  not  want  the  pistols  for  his  vigilant  watch. 

In  the  morning  we  started  at  half-past  six.  The  day 
was  again  beautiful  and  inspiriting;  my  horse  and 
myself  had  become  the  best  friends  in  the  world ;  and 
though  I  was  disgusted  with  the  sheik's  general  con- 
duct, I  moved  quietly  along  the  valley,  conversing  with 
him  or  Paul,  or  with  any  of  the  men,  about  any  thing 
that  happened  to  suggest  itself.  I  remember  I  had  a 
long  discourse  about  the  difference  between  the  camel 
and  the  dromedary.  Buffon  gives  the  camel  two  humps, 
and  the  dromedary  one  ;  and  this  I  believe  is  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  as  it  had  always  been  mine  ;  but  since 
I  had  been  in  the  East,  I  had  remarked  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly rai'e  to  meet  a  camel  with  two  humps.  I  had 
seen  together  at  one  time,  on  the  starting  of  the  caravan 
of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  perhaps  20,000  camels  and  dro- 
medaries, and  had  not  seen  among  them  more  than  half 
a  dozen  with  two  humps.  Not  satisfied  with  any  expla- 
nation from  European  residents  or  travellers,  I  had 
inquired  among  the  Bedouins ;  and  Toualeb,  my  old 
guide,  brought  up  among  camels,  had  given  such  a 
strange  account  that  I  never  paid  any  regard  to  it.  Now, 
however,  the  sheik  told  me  the  same  thing,  namely,  that 
they  were  of  different  races,  the  dromedary  being  to  the 
camel  as  the  blood-horse  is  to  the  cart-hoi'se  ;  and  that 
the  two  humps  were  peculiar  neither  to  the  dromedary 
nor  the  camel,  or  natural  to  either ;  but  that  both  are 
always  born  with  only  one  hump,  which  being  a  mere 
mass  of  flesh,  and  very  tender,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
young  camel  is  born  a  piece  is  sometimes  cut  out  of  the 
middle  for  the  convenience  of  better  arranging  the 
saddle ;  and,  being  cut  out  of  the  centi-e,  a  hump  is  left 
on  either  side  of  the  cavity ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Toualeb,  is  the  only  way  in  which  two 
humps  ever  appear  on  the  back  of  a  camel  or  drome- 
dary. I  should  not  mention  this  story  if  I  had  heard  it 
only  once  ;  but,  precisely  as  I  had  it  from  Toualeb,  it 
was  confirmed  with  a  great  deal  of  circumstantial  detail 
by  another  Bedouin,  who  like  himself  had  lived  among 
camels  and  dromedaries  all  his  life ;  and  his  statement 
was  assented  to  by  all  his  companions.  I  do  not  give 
this  out  as  a  discovei-y  made  at  this  late  day  in  regard 
to  an  animal  so  well  known  as  the  camel — indeed,  I 
am  told  that  the  Ai-abs  are  not  ignorant  of  that  elegance 
of  civilised  life  called  "  quizzing ;"  I  give  it  merely  to 
show  how  I  whiled  away  my  time  in  the  desert,  and  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Towards  mid-day  the  sheik  dashed  across  the  plain, 
with  his  long  lance  poised  in  his  hand,  and  his  scarlet 
dress  streaming  in  the  wind ;  and  about  an  hour  after- 
wards we  came  to  his  spear  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  a 
little  Bedouin  boy  sitting  by  it  to  invite  us  to  his  father's 
tent.  We  turned  aside,  and,  coming  to  the  tent,  found 
the  sheik  sitting  on  the  ground  refreshing  himself  with 
long  draughts  of  goat's  milk.  He  passed  the  skin  to  us; 
but,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  declined  the  regu- 
lar Arab  invitation  to  stay  and  eat  a  lamb.  lie  could  not, 
however,  neglect  the  goods  the  gods  provided,  and  told 
our  host  that  we  would  take  a  lamb  with  us  for  our 
evening  meal.  The  lamb  was  caught,  and,  with  his  legs 
tied,  was  thrown  into  a  sack,  where  he  made  music  for 
us  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  To  the  Bedouin,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  eating  a  lamb  is  that  of  knowing  he  has  one 
to  eat ;  and  so  the  bleating  of  the  doomed  mnocent  was 
merely  a  whetter  of  appetite.  After  we  had  gone  some 
distance  from  the  tent,  we  set  down  the  lamb  on  the 
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ground,  and  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  perfectly  the 
emblem  of  helplessness.  At  first  he  ran  back  a  little 
way  from  us ;  then  stopped ;  and  apparently  feeling  the 
loneliness  of  his  condition,  returned  and  followed  us, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  under  the  feet  of  the  camels,  a 
part  of  our  caravan  unwittingly  moving  to  the  slaughter. 
The  tent  was  hardly  pitched  before  he  lay  bleeding  on 
the  ground ;  and  the  fire  was  no  sooner  kindled  than  his 
entrails,  liver,  &c.,  were  in  the  burning  brush ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  Arabs  were  greedily  devouring  the 
meal  into  which  he  had  been  so  speedily  converted.  The 
whole  scene  which  I  have  before  described  was  re- 
peated ;  and,  as  before,  in  the  morning  the  skin  was 
the  only  part  of  the  lamb  to  be  seen. 

One  thing  in  the  sheik  was  particularly  disagreeable. 
He  was  constantly  talking  with  Paul  about  the  sacrifice 
he  made  in  accompanying  me;  his  confident  expec- 
tation that  I  would  pay  him  well  for  it,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  M.  Linant ;  always  winding  up  with  asking 
what  bucksheesh  I  intended  to  give  him.  Paul  told 
me  all  that  passed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  sheik 
and  his  men  were  making  extravagant  calculations.  I 
had  estimated  with  Mr  Gliddon  the  probable  expenses 
to  Jerusalem,  founded  on  the  rate  of  hire  for  camels 
which  the  sheik  had  named  at  Cairo ;  and  as  it  was  not 
beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that  I  should  be  stripped 
on  the  way,  I  had  brought  with  me  barely  enough  to 
cover  my  probable  expenses ;  and,  consequently,  I  saw 
that  my  means  were  very  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
sheik's  expectations.  I  did  not  want  any  disappointment 
at  the  last,  and  that  night  I  called  him  to  my  tent, 
resolved  upon  coming  to  an  undei'standing.  I  told  him 
that,  knowing  it  was  a  dangerous  road,  and  that  I  was 
subject  to  the  risk  of  being  robbed,  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  specific  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  I  intended  for 
him,  and  that  all  he  scattered  along  the  road  would  be 
so  much  taken  from  his  own  pocket  in  the  end.  He 
was  evidently  startled,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
a  howaga,  or  gentleman,  should  have  any  bottom  to  his 
pocket,  but  promised  to  economise  in  future. 

The  next  day  the  general  features  of  the  scene  were 
the  same,  eternal  barrenness  and  desolation  ;  and  mov- 
ing to  the  right,  at  one  o'clock  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir ;  and  towering  above  all  the  rest, 
surmounted  by  a  circular  dome,  like  the  tombs  of  the 
sheiks  in  Egypt,  was  the  bare  and  rugged  summit  of 
Mount  Hor,  the  burial-place  of  Aaron,  visible  in  every 
direction  at  a  great  distance  from  below,  and  on  both 
sides  the  great  range  of  mountains,  and  forming  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  the  Bedouin  regulates  his  wan- 
derings in  the  desert.  Soon  after,  we  turned  in  among 
the  mountains,  occasionally  passing  small  spots  of  vei-- 
dure,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  and 
general  desolation.  Towards  evening,  in  a  small  moun- 
tain on  our  left,  we  saw  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  which 
the  sheik  said  had  been  a  fortress ;  and,  as  of  every 
other  work  of  which  the  history  is  unknown,  its  con- 
struction was  ascribed  to  the  early  Christians.  It  was 
a  beautiful  afternoon ;  gazelles  were  playing  in  the  val- 
leys, and  partridges  running  wild  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  we  pitched  our  tent  partly  over  a  carpet 
of  grass,  with  the  door  open  to  the  lofty  tomb  of  the 
great  high  priest  of  Israel. 

In  the  evening  the  sheik  came  to  my  tent  for  money, 
having  been  very  pertinacious  on  that  tender  subject 
all  day  with  Paul,  asking  him  how  much  he  thought  I 
had  with  me,  and  how  much  I  intended  to  give  him. 
He  began  by  asking  me  for  pay  for  the  camels,  at  the 
price  agreed  upon  at  Cairo.  If  he  had  asked  me  before 
starting  from  Akaba,  I  should  probably  have  paid  him ; 
but  after  what  I  had  seen,  and  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Paul,  I  did  not  like  his  asking  for  it  now.  He 
told  me,  too,  that  we  were  now  at  the  door  of  Petra, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  bucksheesh  or 
tribute  on  entei'ing,  but  he  could  not  tell  how  much 
would  be  required,  as  that  would  depend  altogether  on 
circumstances.  There  was  always  a  guard  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defile  leading  to  Petra,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  would  depend  upon  the  nmnber 
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we  might  happen  to  find  when  we  entered.  These 
were  never  less  than  thirty  or  forty;  and  if  there 
should  not  be  more,  the  tribute  exacted  would  not 
be  more  than  thirty  or  forty  dollars,  but  there  might 
be  two  or  three  hundred ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  had 
better  give  him  my  purse,  and  he  would  return  me  what 
was  left.  I  suspected  that,  as  he  could  not  find  out 
from  Paul  either  how  much  I  had  with  me  or  what  I 
intended  to  give  him,  this  story  of  the  tribute  was 
merely  a  pretext  to  levy  an  immediate  contribution. 
The  precise  danger  I  had  to  fear  was,  that  he  would  get 
my  money  from  me  piecemeal,  and,  when  we  came 
among  Bedouins  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy 
my  peace,  go  off  and  leave  me  to  their  mercy.  I  did 
not  want  to  have  any  rupture  Avith  him,  particularly  at 
that  moment  when  I  was  at  the  very  door  of  Petra, 
and  might  lose  all  that  I  had  been  endeavouring  with  so 
much  personal  difficulty  to  accomplish  ;  and  therefore 
told  him,  as  to  the  bucksheesh  for  entering  Petra,  that 
I  expected ;  and,  when  we  should  arrive  there  and  learn 
how  much  it  was,  would  be  ready  to  pay  it ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  for  any  httle  casual  expense  that  might  be 
incurred,  I  would  give  him  a  purse  of  500  piastres,  or 
25  dollars.  Touching  the  hire  of  camels,  I  said  that  I 
did  not  expect  to  payit  until  we  should  arrive  at  Hebron; 
and,  hurling  back  upon  him  one  of  his  own  flourishes, 
told  him  that  it  was  distrusting  my  honour  to  ask  it  now. 
I  reminded  him  of  our  conversation  at  Cairo,  remark- 
ing that  I  had  come  into  the  desei-t  upon  the  faith  of 
his  promise ;  and  he  replied  very  impertinently,  if  not 
menacingly,  that  one  word  here  was  worth  a  hundred 
at  Cairo.  I  was  somewhat  roused  at  this,  and,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  dragooned  into  compliance,  forgot  for 
a  moment  my  prudential  plan,  and  told  him  that  I  would 
not  be  driven  into  that  or  any  thing  else ;  and  that 
sooner  than  submit  to  his  demand,  I  would  turn  back 
here,  at  the  very  door  of  Petra,  and  return  to  Cairo. 
This  had  its  effect,  for  he  was  no  more  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  than  myself;  and  when  I  found 
him  giving  way  a  httle,  I  threw  in  a  powerful  argument, 
which  I  had  several  times  before  hinted  at,  namely, 
that  there  were  two  parties  on  the  Nile,  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  make  the  same  journey,  and  who 
would  be  governed  altogether  by  the  report  I  should 
make.  I  saw  that  his  avarice  and  hope  of  future  gain 
were  rapidly  getting  the  better  of  his  eagerness  to  touch 
his  money  before  it  was  earned ;  and  without  inflicting 
upon  the  reader  a  full  account  of  our  long  negotiation, 
made  up  principally  of  blustering  and  exaggeration, 
with  some  diplomatic  concessions  on  both  sides,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  at  last,  to  my  great  relief,  he  with- 
drew his  demand,  and  took  what  I  offered. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  had  struck  our 
tent,  and  sending  it  and  the  other  baggage  by  another 
route,  the  sheik  being  afraid  to  take  with  us  any  thing 
that  might  tempt  the  Bedouins,  and  leaving  behind  us 
several  of  our  men,,  the  sheik,  his  brother,  three  Arabs, 
Paul,  and  myself,  with  nothing  but  what  we  had  on,  and 
provisions  for  one  day,  started  for  Wady  Moussa  and 
the  city  of  Petra.  Our  course  was  a  continued  ascent. 
I  have  found  it  throughout  difiicult  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion which  can  impart  to  the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  wild  and  desolate  scenes  piresented  among  these 
mountainous  deserts.  I  have  been,  too,  in  so  many  of 
the  same  general  nature,  that  particular,  ones  do  not 
present  themselves  to  my  mind  now  with  the  force  and 
distinctness  of  perfect  recollection ;  and  in  the  few  rough 
and  hurried  notes  which  I  made  on  the  spot,  I  marked 
rather  the  effect  than  the  causes  which  produced  it.  I 
remember,  however,  that  the  mountains  were  barren, 
solitary,  and  desolate,  and  that  as  we  ascended,  their 
aspect  became  more  and  more  wild  and  rugged,  and 
rose  to  grandeur  and  subhmity.  I  remember,  too,  that 
among  these  arid  wastes  of  crumbling  i-ock  there  were 
beautiful  streams  gushing  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains;  and  sometimes  small  valleys,  where  the 
green  grass,  and  shrubs,  and  bushes,  were  putting  forth 
an  early  spring ;  and  that,-  altogether,  I  saw  among  the 
stony  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea  more  verdure  than 


I  had  observed  since  I  left  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  I  re- 
member, moreover,  that  the  ascent  was  difficult ;  that 
our  camels  toiled  laboriously ;  and  that  even  our  sure- 
footed Arabian  horses  often  slipped  upon  the  steep  and 
rugged  path.  Once  the  sheik  and  myself,  being  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest,  sat  down  upon  an  eminence  which 
overlooked,  on  one  side,  a  range  of  wild  and  barren 
mountains,  and  on  the  other,  the  dreary  valley  of  El 
Ghor ;  above  us  was  the  venerable  summit  of  Mount 
Hor ;  and  near  us  a  stone  blackened  with  smoke,  and 
surrounded  by  fragments  of  bones,  showing  the  place 
where  the  Arabs  had  sacrificed  sheep  to  the  Prophet 
Aaron.  From  this  point  we  wound  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Hor,  which,  from  this  great  height,  seemed  just 
beginning  to  rise  into  a  mountain;  and  I  remember, 
that,  in  winding  slowly  along  its  base,  as  our  companions 
had  objected  to  our  mounting  to  the  tomb  of  Aaron, 
Paul  and  I  were  narrowly  examining  its  sides  for  a  path, 
and  making  arrangements  to  slip  out  as  soon  as  they 
should  all  be  asleep,  and  ascend  by  moonlight.  Not  far 
from  the  base  of  Mount  Hor  we  came  to  some  tombs  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  standing  at  the  threshold 
of  the  entrance  to  the  excavated  city.  Before  entering 
this  extraordinary  place,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  in  a  few 
words,  to  give  its  liistory. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Petra.— Arrival.— Entrance  to  the  City.— The  Temple  of  Petra.— 
A  Record. — The  Theatre.— Tombs  of  Petra. — Arab  Simplicity 
—Departure  from  Petra. — A  Night  in  a  Tomb.— Dangers  of  tha 
Route. 

Petra,  the  excavated  city,  the  long  lost  capital  of  Edom, 
in  the  Scriptures  and  profane  writings,  in  every  language 
in  which  its  name  occurs,  signifies  a  rock ;  and  through 
the  shadows  of  its  early  history,  we  learn  that  its  inha- 
bitants lived  in  natural  clefts  or  excavations  made  in 
the  solid  rock.  Desolate  as  it  now  is,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Esau, "  the  father 
of  Edom ;"  that  princes  and  dukes,  eight  successive  kings, 
and  again  a  long  hue  of  dukes,  dwelt  there  before  any 
king  "  reigned  over  Israel ;"  and  we  recognise  it  from 
the  earliest  ages  as  the  central  point  to  which  came  the 
caravans  from  the  interior  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India, 
laden  with  all  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East, 
and  through  which  these  commodities  were  disti-ibuted 
through  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  even  Tyre  and 
Sidon  deriving  their  purple  and  dyes  from  Petra.  Eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  Amaziah,  the  King  of 
Judea,  "  slew  of  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  10,000,  and 
took  Selah  (the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra)  by  war."  Three 
hundred  years  after  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and  nearly 
a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  "  King  of  Arabia" 
issued  from  his  palace  at  Petra,  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men,  horse  and  foot,  entered  Jerusalem,  and,  uniting 
with  the  Jews,  pressed  the  siege  of  the  temple,  which 
was  only  raised  by  the  advance  of  the  Romans ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  though  its  inde- 
pendence was  lost,  Petra  was  still  the  capital  of  a  Roman 
province.  After  that  time  it  rapidly  declined ;  its  his- 
tory became  more  and  moi-e  .obscure ;  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  it  was  completely  lost  to  the  civilised 
world ;  and  until  its  discovery  by  Burckhardt  in  1812, 
except  to  the  wandering  Bedouins,  its  very  site  was 
unknown. 

And  this  was  the  city  at  whose  door  I  now  stood. 
In  a  few  words,  this  ancient  and  extraordinary  city  is 
situated  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  of  two  or  thi-ee 
miles  in  circumference,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  mountains  500  or  600  feet  in  height.  The,  whole 
of  this  area  is  now  a  waste  of  ruins ;  dwelling-houses, 
palaces,  temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  all  prostrate 
together  in  undistinguishable  confusion.  The  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  cut  smooth,  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, and  filled  with  long  and  continued  ranges  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, temples,  and  tombs,  excavated  with  vast 
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labour  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  while  their  summits 
present  Nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage  form, 
their  bases  are  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of  architec- 
ture and  art,  with  columns,  and  porticoes,  and  pedi- 
ments, and  ranges  of  corridors,  enduring  as  the  moun- 
tains out  of  which  they  are  hewn,  and  fresh  as  if  the 
work  of  a  generation  scarcely  yet  gone  by. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  rocky  rampart 
which  encloses  the  city.  Strong,  firm,  and  immoveable 
as  Nature  itself,  it  seems  to  deride  the  walls  of  cities, 
and  the  puny  fortifications  of  skilful  engineers.  The 
only  access  is  by  clambering  over  this  wall  of  stone, 
practicable  only  in  one  place,  or  by  an  entrance  the  most 
extraordinai-y  that  Nature,  in  her  wildest  freaks,  has 
ever  framed.  The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  by  the 
hands  of  man,  the  proudest  monuments  of  architectural 
skill  and  daring,  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  compa- 
rison. It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  object  in  the 
world,  except  the  ruins  of  the  city  to  which  it  forms  the 
entrance.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  enter  by  this  door, 
but  by  clambering  over  the  mountains  at  the  other  end ; 
and  when  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
though  I  looked  down  upon  the  vast  area  filled  with 
ruined  buildings  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  saw  the 
mountain  sides  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  level  surface, 
and  presenting  long  ranges  of  doors  in  successive  tiers 
or  stories,  the  dwelling  and  burial-places  of  a  people  long 
since  passed  away ;  and  though  immediately  before  me 
was  the  excavated  front  of  a  large  and  beautiful  temple, 
I  was  disappointed.  I  had  read  the  unpublished  descrip- 
tion of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  Several  times  the 
sheili  hadtoldme,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  thatthere 
was  no  other  entrance ;  and  1  was  moved  to  indignation 
at  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated,  not  to  say  false  repre- 
sentations, as  I  thought,  of  the  only  persons  who  had  given 
any  account  of  this  wonderful  entrance.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, too,  in  another  matter.  Burckhardt  had  been 
accosted,  immediately  upon  his  entry,  by  a  large  party  of 
Bedouins,  and  been  sufi'ered  to  remain  but  a  very  short 
time.  Messrs  Legh,  Banks,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  had  been 
opposed  by  hundreds  of  Bedouins,  who  swore  "  that  they 
should  never  enter  their  territory  nor  drink  of  their 
waters,"  and  "  that  they  would  shoot  them  like  dogs  if 
they  attempted  it."  And  I  expected  some  immediate 
opposition  from  at  least  the  thirty  or  forty,  fewer  than 
whom,  the  sheik  had  told  me,  were  never  to  be  found 
in  Wady  Moussa.  I  expected  a  scene  of  some  kind  ; 
but  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  thex-e  was  not  a  creature 
to  dispute  our  passage ;  its  portals  wei-e  wide  open,  and 
we  passed  along  the  stream  down  into  the  area,  and  still 
no  man  came  to  oppose  us.  We  moved  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  area ;  and  when  in  the  act  of  dismounting  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  temple  that  had 
constantly  faced  us,  we  saw  one  solitary  Arab,  straggling 
along  without  any  apparent  object,  a  mere  wanderer 
among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  a  not  uninteresting  fact,  that 
this  poor  Bedouin  was  the  only  living  being  we  saw  in 
the  desolate  city  of  Petra.  After  gazing  at  us  for  a  few 
moments  from  a  distance,  he  came  towards  us,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  sitting  down  to  pipes  and  coffee  with 
my  companions.  I  again  asked  the  sheik  for  the  other 
entrance,  and  he  again  told  me  there  was  none  ;  but  I 
could  not  believe  him,  and  set  out  to  look  for  it  myself ; 
and  although  in  my  search  I  had  already  seen  enough 
abundantly  to  repay  me  for  all  my  difficulties  in  getting 
there,  I  could  not  be  content  without  finding  this  de- 
sired avenue. 

In  front  of  the  great  temple,  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
Petra,  of  which  moi'e  hereafter,  I  saw  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  rocks,  exactly  corresponding  with  my  conception 
of  the  object  for  which  I  was  seeking.  A  full  stream  of 
water  was  gushing  through  it,  and  filling  up  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  passage.  Mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
of  my  Bedouins,  I  got  him  to  carry  me  through  the 
swollen  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  and  set  me 
down  on  a  dry  place  a  little  above,  whence  I  began  to 
pick  my  way,  occasionally  taking  to  the  shoulders  of  my 
follower,  and  continued  to  advance  more  than  a  mile. 
I  was  beyond  all  peradveuture  iu  the  great  entrance  I 


was  seeldng.  There  could  not  be  two  such,  and  I  should 
have  gone  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  ravine,  but  my 
Bedouin  suddenly  refused  me  the  fui'ther  use  of  his 
shoulders.  He  had  been  some  time  objecting  and  beg- 
ging me  to  retux-n,  and  now  positively  refused  to  go  any 
farther;  and,  in  fact,  turned  about  hunself.  I  was 
anxious  to  proceed,  but  I  did  not  like  wading  up  to  my 
knees  in  the  water,  nor  did  I  feel  very  resolute  to  go 
where  I  might  expose  myself  to  dangex*,  as  he  seemed 
to  intimate.  While  I  was  hesitating,  another  of  my 
men  came  running  up  the  ravine,  and  shortly  after  him 
Paul  and  the  sheik,  breathless  with  haste,  and  crying 
in  low  gutturals,  "  El  Arab !  el  Arab  !" — "  The  Arabs  I 
the  Arabs !"  This  was  enough  for  me.  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  El  Arab  that  I  had  become  nervous.  It 
was  like  the  cry  of  Delilah  in  the  ears  of  the  sleeping 
Samson,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee."  At  the  other 
end  of  the  ravine  was  an  encampment  of  the  El  Alouins ; 
and  the  sheik,  having  due  regard  to  my  communication 
about  money  matters,  had  shunned  this  entrance  to 
avoid  bringing  upon  me  this  horde  of  tribute-gatherers 
for  a  participation  in  the  spoils.  Without  any  dispo- 
sition to  explore  farthex*,  I  turned  towards  the  city ; 
and  it  was  now  that  I  began  to  feel  the  powerful  and 
indelible  impression  that  must  be  produced  on  entei'ing, 
through  this  mountainous  passage,  the  excavated  city 
of  Petra. 

For  about  two  miles  it  lies  between  high  and  preci- 
pitous ranges  of  rocks,  from  500  to  1000  feet  in  height, 
standing  as  if  tox'n  asunder  by  some  great  convulsion, 
and  barely  wide  enough  for  two  horsemen  to  pass 
abreast.  A  swelling  stream  rushes  between  them ;  the 
summits  are  wild  and  broken ;  in  some  places  over- 
hanging the  opposite  sides,  casting  the  darkness  of  night 
upon  the  narrow  defile ;  then  x-eceding  and  forming  an 
opening  above,  through  which  a  strong  ray  of  light  is 
thrown  down,  and  illuminates  with  the  blaze  of  day  the 
frightful  chasm  below.  Wild  fig-trees,  oleanders,  and 
ivy,  were  growing  out  of  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cUfi"3 
hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads;  the  eagle  was  scream- 
ing above  us ;  all  along  were  the  open  doors  of  tombs, 
fox'ming  the  great  necx'opolis  of  the  city ;  and  at  the 
extreme  end  was  a  lai'ge  open  space,  with  a  powerful 
body  of  light  thrown  down  upon  it,  and  exhibiting  ia 
one  full  view  the  fa9ade  of  a  beautiful  temple,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  with  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  and  orna- 
ments, standing  out  fresh  and  clear,  as  if  but  yester- 
day from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  Though  coming 
directly  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  pre- 
servation of  the  temples  excites  the  admix-ation  and 
astonishment  of  every  traveller,  we  were  roused  and 
excited  by  the  extx'aordinary  beauty  and  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  great  temple  at  Petra.  Even  in  coming 
upon  it,  as  we  did,  at  disadvantage,  I  remember  that 
Paul,  who  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  arts,  when 
he  fix-st  obtained  a  glimpse  of  it,  involuntarily  cried  out, 
and  moving  on  to  the  fx'oixt  with  a  vivacity  I  never  saw 
him  exhibit  before  or  afterwai-ds,  clapped  his  hands, 
and  shouted  in  ecstacy.  To  the  last  day  of  our  being 
together  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refex-ring  to  his  extra- 
ordinary fit  of  enthusiasm  when  he  first  came  upon  that 
temple ;  and  I  can  well  imagine  that,  entering  by  this 
narrow  defile,  with  the  feelings  roused  by  its  exti'aor- 
dinax-y  and  romantic  wildness  and  beauty,  the  first  view 
of  that  supex'b  iagade  must  produce  an  eff'ect  which 
could  never  pass  away.  Even  now,  that  I  have  I'eturued 
to  the  pursuits  and  thought-engx-ossing  incidents  of  a 
hfe  in  the  busiest  city  in  the  wox-ld,  often  in  situations 
as  widely  diff'erent  as  light  from  dax-kness,  1  see  before 
me  the  fa9ade  of  that  temple ;  neither  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  gi-and  and  interesting  as  it  is,  nor  the  ruiixs 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  nor  the  Pyramids,  nor  the 
mighty  temples  of  the  Nile,  are  so  often  present  to  my 
memox'y. 

The  whole  temple,  its  columns,  ornaments,  porticoes, 
and  porches,  are  cut  out  fx-om  and  form  part  of  the 
solid  x'ock;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
temple  stands  like  a  mere  print,  towex's  sevei'al  hundred 
feet  above,  its  face  cut  smooth  to  the  vex-y  summit,  and 
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the  top  remaining  wild  and  misshapen  as  Natui-o  made 
it.  The  whole  area  before  the  temple  is  perhaps  an 
acre  in  extent,  enclosed  on  all  sides  except  at  the  nar- 
row entrance,  and  an  opening  to  the  left  of  the  temple, 
which  leads  into  the  area  of  the  city  by  a  pass  through 
perpendicular  rocks  500  or  600  feet  in  height. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
many  monuments  in  this  extraordinary  city;  but  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  all  the  excava- 
tions, I  cannot  do  better  than  go  within  the  temple. 
Ascending  several  broad  steps,  we  entered  under  a 
colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  about  thirty-five 
feet  high,  into  a  large  chamber  of  some  fifty  feet  square 
and  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  outside  of  the  temple  is 
richly  ornamented,  but  the  interior  is  perfectly  plain, 
there  being  no  ornament  of  any  kind  upon  the  walls  or 
ceiling ;  on  each  of  the  three  sides  is  a  small  chamber 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead ;  and  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  innermost  chamber  I  saw  the  names  of  Messrs 
Legh,  Banks,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  the  four  English  tra- 
vellers who  with  so  much  difficulty  had  effected  their 
entrance  to  the  city ;  of  Messieurs  Laborde  and  Linant, 
and  the  two  Englishmen  and  Italian  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken  ;  and  two  or  three  others,  which,  from 
the  character  of  the  writing,  I  supposed  to  be  the  names 
of  attendants  upon  some  of  these  gentlemen.  These  were 
the  only  names  recorded  in  the  temple  ;  and,  besides 
Burckhardt,  no  other  traveller  had  ever  reached  it.  I 
was  the  first  American  who  had  ever  been  there.  Many 
of  ray  countrymen,  probably,  as  was  the  case  with  me, 
have  never  known  the  existence  of  such  a  city ;  and, 
independently  of  all  personal  considerations,  I  confess 
that  I  felt  what  I  trust  was  not  an  inexcusable  pride,  in 
writing  upon  the  innermost  wall  of  that  temple  the 
name  of  an  American  citizen ;  and  under  it,  and  flou- 
rishing on  its  own  account  in  temples,  and  tombs,  and 
all  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  Petra,  is  the  illus- 
trious name  of  "  Paulo  Nuozzo,  dragomano." 

Leaving  the  temple  and  the  open  area  on  which  it 
fronts,  and  following  the  stream,  we  entered  another 
defile  much  broader  than  the  first,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  ranges  of  tombs,  with  sculptured  doors  and 
columns  ;  and  on  the  left,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  a  large  theatre,  circular 
in  form,  the  pillars  in  front  fallen,  and  containing  thirty- 
three  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  containing  more  than 
3000  persons.  Above  the  corridor  was  a  range  of  doors 
opening  to  chambers  in  the  rocks,  the  seats  of  the  princes 
and  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Petra,  and  not  unlike  a 
row  of  private  boxes  in  a  modern  theatre. 

The  whole  theatre  is  at  this  day  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation,  that  if  the  tenants  of  the  tombs  around 
could  once  more  rise  into  life,  they  might  take  their  old 
places  on  its  seats,  and  listen  to  the  declamation  of  their 
favourite  player.  To  me  the  stillness  of  a  ruined  city 
is  nowhere  so  impressive  as  when  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  its  theatre ;  once  thronged  with  the  gay  and  pleasure- 
seeking,  but  now  given  up  to  solitude  and  desolation. 
Day  after  day  these  seats  had  been  filled,  and  the  now 
silent  rocks  had  echoed  to  the  applauding  shout  of 
thousands ;  and  little  could  an  ancient  Edomite  ima- 
gine that  a  solitary  stranger,  from  a  then  unknown 
world,  would  one  day  be  wandering  among  the  ruins  of 
his  proud  and  wonderful  city,  meditating  upon  the  fate 
of  a  race  that  has  for  ages  passed  away.  Where  are 
ye,  inhabitants  of  this  desolate  city  ? — ye  who  once  sat 
on  the  seats  of  this  theatre,  the  young,  the  high-born, 
the  beautiful,  and  bravo,  who  once  I'ejoiced  in  your 
riches  and  power,  and  lived  as  if  there  were  no  grave  ? 
Where  are  ye  now  ?  Even  the  very  tombs,  whose  open 
doors  are  stretching  away  in  long  ranges  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wondering  traveller,  cannot  reveal  the  mystery 
of  your  doom :  your  dry  bones  are  gone ;  the  robber 
has  invaded  your  graves,  and  your  very  ashes  have  been 
Bwept  away  to  make  room  for  the  wandering  Arab  of 
the  desert. 

But  we  need  not  stop  at  the  days  when  a  gay  popu- 
lation were  crowding  to  this  theatre.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  recorded  time,  long  before  this  theatre  was 


built,  and  long  before  the  tragic  muse  was  known,  a 
great  city  stood  here.  When  Esau,  having  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  came  to  his  portion 
among  the  mountains  of  Seir ;  and  Edom,  growing  in 
power  and  strength,  became  presumptuous  and  haughty, 
until,  in  her  pride,  when  Israel  prayed  a  passage  through 
her  country,  Edom  said  unto  Isriiel,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword." 

Amid  all  the  terrible  denunciations  against  the  land 
of  Idumea,  "  her  cities  and  the  inhabitants  thereof," 
this  proud  city  among  the  rocks,  doubtless  for  its  ex- 
traordinary sins,  was  always  marked  as  a  subject  of 
extraordinary  vengeance.  "  I  have  sworn  by  myself, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozrah  (the  strong  or  fortified  city) 
shall  become  a  desolation,  a  reproach,  and  a  waste,  and 
a  curse,  and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual 
waste.  Lo,  I  will  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen, 
and  despised  among  men.  Thy  terribleness  hath  de- 
ceived thee,  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  oh  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  boldest  the  height 
of  the  hill ;  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as  high 
as  the  eagle,  I  will  bi-ing  thee  down  from  thence,  saith 
the  Lord."-_Jeremiah  xlix.,  13,  16.  "They  shall  call 
the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  shall  be 
there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing  ;  and  thorns 
shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  bi-ambles  in 
the  fortresses  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  a  habitation  for 
dragons  and  a  court  for  owls." — Isaiah  xxxiv.,  14,  15. 

I  would  that  the  sceptic  could  stand  as  I  did  among 
the  ruins  of  this  city  among  the  rocks,  and  there  open 
the  sacred  book  and  read  the  words  of  the  inspired  pen- 
man, written  when  this  desolate  place  was  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world.  I  see  the  scoff  arrested, 
his  cheek  pale,  his  lip  quivering,  and  his  heart  quaking 
with  fear,  as  the  ruined  city  cries  out  to  him  in  a  voice 
loud  and  powerful  as  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead  ; 
though  he  would  not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he 
believes  the  handwriting  of  God  himself  in  the  desola- 
tion and  eternal  ruin  around  him.  We  sat  on  the  steps 
of  the  theatre,  and  made  our  noonday  meal ;  our  drink 
was  from  the  pure  stream  that  rolled  down  at  our  feet. 
Paul  and  myself  were  alone.  We  scared  the  partridge 
before  us  as  we  ascended,  and  I  broke  for  a  moment 
the  stillness  of  the  desolate  city  by  the  report  of  my 
gun, 

All  around  the  theatre,  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
were  ranges  of  tombs ;  and  directly  opposite  they  rose 
in  long  tiers  one  above  another.  Having  looked  into 
those  around  the  theatre,  I  crossed  to  those  opposite  ; 
and,  carefully  as  the  brief  time  I  had  would  allow,  ex- 
amined the  whole  range.  Though  I  had  no  small  ex- 
perience in  exploring  catacombs  and  tombs,  these  were 
so  diff'erent  from  any  I  had  seen,  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  habitations  of  the  living  from  the  cham- 
bers of  the  dead.  The  facades  or  architectural  decora- 
tions of  the  front  were  everywhere  handsome  ;  and  in 
this  they  differed  materially  from  the  tombs  in  Egypt. 
In  the  latter  the  doors  were  simply  an  opening  m  the 
rock,  and  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  work  with- 
in; while  here  the  door  was  always  imposing  in  its 
appearance,  and  the  interior  was  generally  a  simple 
chamber,  unpainted  and  unsculptured. 

I  say  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  dwellings  from 
the  tombs,  but  this  was  not  invariably  the  case  ;  some 
were  clearly  tombs,  for  thex-e  wei'e  pits  in  which  the  dead 
had  been  laid,  and  others  were  as  clearly  dwellings,  being 
without  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  dead.  One  of  these 
last  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted 
of  one  large  chamber,  having  on  one  side,  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  a  stone  bench  about  a  foot  high,  and  two  or 
three  broad,  in  form  like  the  divans  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day ;  at  the  other  end  were  several  small  apart- 
ments, hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  partition  walls  left 
between  them,  like  stalls  in  a  stable,  and  these  had  pro- 
bably been  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  the  mysteries  of  bars  and  bolts, 
of  folding-doors  and  third  stories,  being  unknown  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Edomites.  There  were  no  paintings 
or  decorations  of  any  kind  within  the  chamber ;  but  the 
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i>oclc  out  of  which  it  was  hewn,  like  the  whole  stony 
rampart  that  encircled  the  city,  was  of  a  peculiarity  and 
beauty  that  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  being  a  dark  ground, 
with  veins  of  white,  blue,  red,  purple,  and  sometimes 
scarlet  and  light  orange,  running  through  it  in  rainbow 
streaks ;  and  within  the  chambers,  where  there  had  been 
no  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  colours  in  which  these  waving 
lines  were  drawn,  gave  an  effect  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 
From  its  high  and  commanding  position,  and  the  unusual 
finish  of  the  work,  this  house,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  had 
no  doubt  been  the  residence  of  one  who  had  strutted  his 
hour  of  brief  existence  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
Petra.  In  front  was  a  large  table  of  rock,  forming  a 
sort  of  court  for  the  excavated  dwelling,  where  probably, 
year  after  year,  in  this  beautiful  climate,  the  Edomite 
of  old  sat  under  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  some- 
times looking  down  upon  the  congregated  thousands 
and  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  theatre  beneath,  or  be- 
yond upon  the  palaces  and  dwellings  in  the  area  of  the 
then  populous  city. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  range,  though,  in  consequence 
of  the  steps  of  the  streets  being  broken,  we  were  obliged 
to  go  down  and  ascend  again  before  we  could  reach  it, 
was  another  temple,  like  the  first,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and,  like  the  first,  too,  having  for  its  pi-incipal  or- 
nament a  large  urn,  shattered  and  bruised  by  musket 
balls  ;  for  the  ignorant  Arab,  believing  that  gold  is  con- 
cealed in  it,  day  after  day,  as  he  passes,  levels  at  it  his 
murderous  gun,  in  the  vain  hope  to  break  the  vessel 
and  scatter  a  golden  shower  on  the  ground. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  details.  In 
the  exceeding  interest  of  the  scene  around  me,  I.  hur- 
ried from  place  to  place,  utterly  insensible  to  physical 
fatigue ;  and  being  entirely  alone,  and  having  a  full  and 
undisturbed  range  of  the  ruins,  I  clambered  up  broken 
staircases  and  among  the  ruins  of  streets  ;  and,  looking 
into  one  excavation,  passed  on  to  another  and  another, 
and  made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  desolate  city.  There,  on 
the  spot,  every  thing  had  an  interest  which  I  cannot  give 
in  description  ;  and  if  the  reader  has  followed  me  so  far, 
I  have  too  much  regard  for  him  to  drag  him  about  after 
me  as  I  did  Paul.  I  am  warned  of  the  consequences  by 
what  occurred  with  that  excellent  and  patient  follower ; 
for  before  the  day  was  over,  he  was  completely  worn 
out  with  fatigue. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around  us  as 
we  stood  for  the  last  time  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre. 
Perfect  as  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in 
regard  to  this  desolate  city,  in  no  one  particular  has  its 
truth  been  more  awfully  verified  than  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  its  inhabitants ;  in  the  extermination  of 
the  race  of  the  Edomites.  In  the  same  day,  and  by  the 
voice  of  the  same  prophets,  came  the  separate  denun- 
ciations against  the  descendants  of  Israel  and  Edom, 
declaring  against  both  a  complete  change  in  their  tem- 
poral condition ;  and  while  the  Jews  have  been  dispersed 
in  every  country  under  heaven,  and  are  still,  in  every 
land,  a  separate  and  unmixed  people,  "  the  Edomites 
have  been  cut  off  for  ever,  and  there  is  not  any  remain- 
ing of  the  house  of  Esau." 

*'  Wisdom  has  departed  from  Teman,  and  understand- 
ing out  of  the  mount  of  Esau ;"  and  the  miserable  Arab 
who  now  roams  over  the  land  cannot  appreciate  or  un- 
derstand the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  In  the 
summer  he  cultivates  the  few  valleys  in  which  seed  will 
grow,  and  in  the  winter  makes  his  habitation  in  the 
tombs  ;  and,  stimulated  by  vague  and  exaggerated  tra- 
ditionary notions  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the 
people  who  have  gone  before  him,  his  barbarous  hand 
is  raised  against  the  remaining  monuments  of  their  arts  ; 
and  as  he  brealis  to  atoms  the  sculptured  stone,  he  ex- 
pects to  gather  up  their  long-hidden  treasures.  I  could 
have  lingered  for  days  on  the  steps  of  that  theatre,  for 
I  never  was  at  a  place  where  such  a  crowd  of  associations 
pressed  upon  the  mind.  But  the  sheik  was  hurrying 
me  away.  From  the  first  he  had  told  me  that  I  must 
not  pass  a  night  within  the  city';  and  begging  me  not  to 


tempt  my  fortune  too  rashly,  he  was  perpetually  urging 
me  to  make  my  retreat  while  there  was  yet  time.  He 
said  that,  if  the  Ai-abs  at  the  other  end  of  the  great 
entrance  heard  of  a  stranger  being  there,  they  would 
be  down  upon  me  to  a  man,  and,  not  content  with  ex- 
torting money,  would  certainly  prevent  my  visiting  the 
tomb  of  Aaron.  He  had  touched  the  right  chord  ;  and 
considering  that  weeks  or  months  could  not  impress  the 
scene  more  strongly  on  my  mind,  and  that  I  was  no 
artist,  and  could  not  carry  away  on  paper  the  plans  and 
models  of  ancient  art,  I  mounted  my  horse  from  the 
very  steps  of  the  theatre,  and  followed  the  sheik  in  his 
progress  up  the  valley.  Turning  back  from  the  theatre, 
the  whole  area  of  tlie  city  burst  upon  the  sight  at  once, 
filled  with  crumbling  masses  of  rock  and  stone,  the 
ruined  habitations  of  a  people  long  since  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  encompassed  on  every  side 
by  high  ranges  of  mountains  ;  and  the  sides  of  these 
were  cut  smooth,  even  to  the  summit,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  my  head  as  I  rode  past,  and  filled  with  long-con- 
tinued ranges  of  open  doors,  the  entrances  to  dwellings 
and  tombs,  of  which  the  small  connecting  staircases  were 
not  visible  at  a  distance,  and  many  of  the  tenements 
seemed  utterly  inaccessible. 

Every  moment  the  sheik  was  becoming  more  and 
more  impatient;  and,  spurring  my  horse,  I  followed 
him  on  a  gallop  among  the  ruins.  We  ascended  the 
valley,  and  rising  to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  rampart, 
it  was  almost  dark  when  we  found  ourselves  opposite 
a  range  of  tombs  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Here  we 
dismounted ;  and  selecting  from  among  them  one  which, 
from  its  finish  and  dimensions,  must  have  been  the  last 
abode  of  some  wealthy  Edomite,  we  prepared  to  pass 
the  night  within  its  walls.  I  was  completely  worn  out, 
when  I  thi'ew  myself  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  tomb. 
I  had  just  completed  one  of  the  most  interesting  days 
in  my  life ;  for  the  singular  character  of  the  city,  and 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  ruins,  its  great  antiquity, 
the  prophetic  denunciations  of  whose  truth  it  was  the 
witness,  its  loss  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  the 
civilised  world,  its  very  existence  being  known  only  to 
the  wandering  Arab,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  and  the 
hurried  and  dangerous  manner  in  which  I  had  reached 
it,  gave  a  thrilling  and  almost  fearful  interest  to  the  time 
and  place,  of  which  I  feel  it  utterly  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea. 

In  the  morning  Paul  and  I  had  determined,  when 
our  companions  should  be  asleep,  to  ascend  Mount  Hor 
by  moonlight ;  but  now  we  thought  only  of  rest ;  and 
seldom  has  the  pampered  tenant  of  a  palace  lain  down 
with  greater  satisfaction  upon  his  canopied  bed,  than  I 
did  upon  the  stony  floor  of  this  tomb  in  Petra.  In  the 
front  part  of  it  was  a  large  chamber,  about  twenty-five 
feet  square  and  ten  feet  high ;  and  behind  this  was  an- 
other of  smaller  dimensions,  furnished  with  receptacles 
for  the  dead,  not  arranged  after  the  manner  of  shelves 
extending  along  the  wall,  as  in  the  catacombs  I  had  seen 
in  Italy  and  Egypt,  but  cut  lengthwise  in  the  rock  like 
ovens,  so  as  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  body  with  the 
feet  foremost. 

We  built  a  fire  in  the  outer  chamber,  thus  lighting 
up  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  tombs  ;  and  after  our 
evening  meal,  while  sipping  coffee  and  smoking  pipes, 
the  sheik  congratulated  nie  upon  my  extreme  good 
fortune  in  having  seen  Petra  without  any  annoyance 
from  the  Bedouins;  adding,  as  usual,  that  it  was  a 
happy  day  for  me  when  I  saw  his  face  at  Cairo.  He 
told  me  that  ho  had  never  been  to  Wady  Moussa  with- 
out seeing  at  least  thirty  or  forty  Arabs,  and  sometimes 
300  or  400 ;  that  when  Abdel  Hag  (M.  Linant)  and 
M.  Laborde  visited  Petra  the  first  time,  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Bedouins  after  remaining  only  five 
hours,  and  were  chased  down  into  the  valley,  M.  Linant 
changing  his  dromedary  every  three  hours  on  his  way 
back  to  Akaba ;  that  there  he  remained,  pretending  to 
be  sick,  for  twenty-four  days,  every  day  feasting  half  the 
tribe :  and  during  that  time  sending  to  Cairo  for  money, 
dresses,  swords,  guns,  pistols,  ammunition,  &c.,  which 
he  distributed  among  Ihem  so  lavishlv  that  the  whole 
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tribe  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  Petra.  This  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  M.  Laborde's  account  of  his  visit,  that  it 
cannot  be  true.  I  asked  him  about  the  visit  of  Messrs 
Legh  and  Banks,  and  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles :  and 
drawing  close  to  me,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the 
rest,  he  told  me  that  he  remembered  their  visit  well : 
that  they  came  from  Kerek  with  three  sheiks  and  300 
or  400  men,  and  that  the  Bedouins  of  Wady  Moussa 
turned  out  against  them  more  than  2000  strong.  His 
uncle  was  then  the  sheik,  and  he  himself  a  young  man : 
and  if  his  account  is  true,  which  cannot  however  be,  as 
it  is  entirely  different  from  theirs,  he  began  the  life  of 
a  knave  so  young,  that  though  he  had  no  great  field  for 
exercise,  he  ought  then  to  have  been  something  of  a 
proficient ;  he  said,  that  while  they  were  negotiating  and 
parleying,  one  of  the  strange  Arabs  slipped  into  his 
hands  a  purse  with  100  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  showed 
to  his  uncle,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should  use 
their  influence  to  procure  the  admission  of  the  strangers, 
and  divide  the  money  between  them  ;  and  so  wrought 
upon  the  old  man  that  he  procured  their  entrance,  tell- 
ing the  tribe  that  one  of  the  strangers  was  sick,  and,  if 
they  did  not  admit  them  into  Wady  Moussa,  he  would 
take  them  to  liis  tent ;  and,  added  the  sheik,  his  eyes 
Bparkling  with  low  cunning,  my  uncle  and  I  ate  the 
whole  of  that  gold  without  any  one  of  the  tribe  knowing 
any  thing  about  it. 

One  piece  of  information  he  gave  me,  which  I  thought 
very  likely  to  be  true;  that  the  road  to  Petra,  and 
thence  through  Idumea  in  any  direction,  never  could 
be  pursued  with  assurance  of  safety,  or  become  a  fre- 
quented route,  because  the  Bedouius  would  always  be 
lying  in  wait  for  travellers,  to  exact  tribute  or  pi-esents ; 
and  although  a  little  might  sometimes  content  them,  at 
others  their  demands  would  be  exorbitant,  and  quarrels 
and  bad  consequences  to  the  traveller  would  be  almost 
sure  to  follow ;  and  he  added,  in  reference  to  our  visit, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Arabs  should  hear  of  a  stranger 
having  been  at  Petra,  they  would  be  down  in  swarms, 
and  perhaps  even  now  would  follow  us  into  the  valley. 
1  was  satisfied  that  I  Jiad  made  a  fortunate  escape,  not, 
perhaps,  from  personal  danger,  but  from  grmding  exac- 
tions, if  not  from  robbery ;  and,  congratulating  myself 
upon  my  good  fortune  so  far,  I  began  to  feel  my  way 
for  what  I  now  regarded  as  important  as  before  I  had 
thought  the  journey  to  Petra,  namely,  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Aaron. 

My  companions  opposed  my  going  to  it,  saying  that 
no  Christian  had  ever  done  so;  and  that  none  but 
Mussulmans  went  there,  and  they  only  to  sacrifice  a 
sheep  upon  the  tomb.  1  told  them  that  I  also  designed 
to  sacrifice,  and  that,  like  them,  we  regarded  Aaron  as 
a  prophet ;  that  my  visit  to  Petra  was  nothing  unless  I 
made  the  sacrifice ;  and  that  my  conscience  would  not 
be  at  ease  unless  I  perfoi-med  it  according  to  my  vow. 
This  notice  of  my  pious  purpose  smoothed  some  of  the 
difficulties,  as  the  Arabs  knew  that  after  the  sacrifice 
the  sheep  must  be  eaten.  The  sheik  was  much  more 
liberal  or  more  indifferent  than  the  rest,  and  my  desire 
was  finally  assented  to  ;  although,  in  winding  up  a  long 
discussion  about  the  pedigree  of  Aaron,  one  of  them 
held  out  to  the  last  that  Aaron  was  a  Mussulman,  and 
would  not  believe  that  he  lived  before  Mahoramed.  He 
had  an  indefinite  idea  that  Mahommed  was  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  in  his  mind  this  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  any  one  having  lived  before  him. 

My  plans  for  the  morrow  being  all  arranged,  the 
Bedouins  stretched  themselves  out  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber, while  I  went  within  ;  and  seeking  out  a  tomb  as  far 
back  as  I  could  find,  I  crawled  in,  feet  first,  and  found 
myself  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  man  buried  alive. 
But  never  did  a  man  go  to  his  tomb  with  so  much  satis- 
faction as  I  felt.  I  was  very  tired  ;  the  night  was  cold, 
and  here  I  was  completely  sheltered.  I  had  just  room 
enough  to  turn  round ;  and  the  worthy  old  Edomite  for 
whom  the  tomb  was  made,  never  slept  in  it  more  quietly 
than  I  did.  Little  did  he  imagine  that  his  bones  would 
one  day  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  a  straggling 
American  and  a  liorde  of  Bedouins,  bora  and  living 


thousands  of  miles  from  each  other,  would  be  sleeping 
quietly  in  his  tomb,  alike  ignorant  and  careless  of  him 
for  whom  it  was  built. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  bold  Endeavour.— tJnexpected  Obstacles.— Disadvantage  of  a 
Dress.— Tbe  Dead  Sea.— A  New  Project.- The  Tomb  of  Aaron. 
— An  Alarm.- Descent  of  the  Mountain. — An  awkward  Meeting. 
— Poetic  Licence. — All's  Well  that  ends  Well.— Unexpected  Dig- 
nities.—Arab  Notions  of  Travel. 
A  MAN  rising  from  a  tomb  with  all  his  clothes  on  does 
not  require  much  time  for  the  arrangement  of  his  toilet. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  had  breakfasted,  and  were 
again  on  our  way.  Forgetting  all  that  had  engrossed 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  the  day  before,  I  now  fixed 
my  eyes  upon  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor.  The  mountain  was  high,  towering  above 
all  the  rest,  bare  and  rugged  to  its  very  summit,  with- 
out a  tree  or  even  a  bush  growing  on  its  sterile  side ; 
and  our  road  lay  directly  along  its  base.  The  Bedouins 
again  began  to  show  an  unwillingness  to  allow  my  visit 
to  the  tomb  ;  and  the  sheik  himself  told  me  that  it  would 
take  half  the  day,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  bringing 
upon  me  some  of  the  horde  I  had  escaped.  I  saw  that 
they  were  disposed  to  prevent  me  from  accomplishing 
my  object ;  and  I  felt  sure  that,  if  we  met  any  strange 
Arabs,  my  purpose  would  certainly  be  defeated.  I  sus- 
pected them  of  stratagem,  and  began  to  think  of  resort- 
ing to  stratagem  for  myself.  They  remembered  the 
sheep,  however,  and  told  me  that  the  sacrifice  could  as 
well  be  performed  at  the  base  as  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  but  this,  of  course,  would 'not  satisfy  my 
conscience. 

With  my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  I  had  thought  for  some  time  that  it  would 
not  be  impracticable  to  ascend  from  the  side  on  which 
I  was,  Paul  and  I  examined  the  localities  as  carefully 
as  a  couple  of  engineers  seeking  an  assailable  place  to 
scale  the  wall  of  a  fortified  city ;  and  afraid  to  wait  till 
they  had  matured  some  plan  of  opposing  me,  I  deter- 
mined to  take  them  by  surprise  ;  and  throwing  myself 
from  my  horse,  and  telling  Paul  to  say  we  would  climb 
the  mountain  here,  and  meet  them  on  the  other  side,  I 
was  almost  out  of  hearing  before  they  had  recovered 
from  their  astonishment,  Paul  followed  me,  and  the 
sheik  and  his  men  stood  for  some  time  without  moving, 
irresolute  what  to  do ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  ad- 
vanced considerably  on  the  mountain,  that  we  saw  the 
caravan  again  slowly  moving  along  its  base.  None  of 
them  offered  to  accompany  us,  though  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  one  or  two  with  us  on  our  expedition. 
For  some  distance  we  found  the  ascent  sufficiently 
smooth  and  easy — much  more  so  than  that  of  Mount 
Sinai — and,  so  far  as  we  could  see  before  us,  it  was 
likely  to  continue  the  same  all  the  way  up.  We  were 
railing  at  the  sheik  for  wanting  to  carry  us  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  congratulating  ourselves  upon  having 
attempted  it  here,  when  we  came  to  a  yawning  and  pre- 
cipitous chasm,  opening  its  horrid  jaws  almost  from  the 
very  base  of  the  mountain.  From  the  distance  at  which 
we  had  marked  out  our  route,  the  inequalities  of  sur- 
face could  not  be  distinguished,  but  here  it  was  quite 
another  thing.  We  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm, 
and  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  amazement ;  and  at 
a  long  distance,  as  they  wound  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  I  thought  I  could  see  a  quiet  smile  of  deri- 
sion lighting  up  the  grim  visages  of  my  Bedouin  com- 
panions. We  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  looking 
down  into  its  deep  abyss,  like  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
lingering  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx,  vainly  wishing  for 
a  ferryman  to  carry  us  over,  and  our  case  seemed  pei*- 
fectly  hopeless  without  some  such  aid.  But  the  days 
when  genii  and  spirits  lent  their  kind  assistance  to  the 
sons  of  men  are  gone  ;  if  a  man  finds  himself  in  a  ditch, 
he  must  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  so  it  was 
with  us  on  the  brink  of  this  chasm.  Bad,  however,  as 
was  our  prospect  in  looking  forward,  we  had  not  yet 
begun  to  look  back ;  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  there 
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was  no  possibility  of  getting  over  it,  we  began  to  descend ; 
and  groping,  sliding,  jumping,  and  holding  on  with  hands 
and  feet,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gully ;  and,  after 
another  hard  half  hour's  toil,  were  resting  our  wearied 
limbs  upon  the  opposite  brink,  at  about  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  that  of  the  place  from  which  we  had  started. 

This  success  encouraged  us ;  and  without  caring  or 
thinking  how  we  should  come  down  again,  we  felt  only 
the  spirit  of  the  seaman's  cry  to  the  trembling  sailor 
boy,  "Look  aloft,  you  lubber ;''  and  looking  aloft,  we 
saw  through  a  small  opening  before  us,  though  still  at 
a  great  distance,  the  white  dome  that  covered  the  tomb 
of  the  first  high-priest  of  Israel.  Again  with  stout 
hearts  we  resumed  our  ascent ;  but,  as  we  might  x-ea- 
Bonably  have  supposed,  that  which  we  had  passed  was 
not  the  only  chasm  in  the  mountains.  What  had  ap- 
peared to  us  slight  inequalities  of  surface,  we  found 
great  fissures  and  openings,  presenting  themselves 
before  us  in  quick  succession ;  not,  indeed,  as  absolute 
and  insurmountable  barriers  to  farther  progress,  but 
affording  us  only  the  encouragement  of  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  crossing  them.  The  whole  mountain,  from  its 
base  to  its  summit,  was  rocky  and  naked,  affording  not 
a  tree  or  bush  to  assist  us ;  and  all  that  we  had  to  hold 
on  by  were  the  rough  and  broken  corners  of  the  porous 
sandstone  rocks,  which  crumbled  in  our  hands  and 
under  our  feet,  and  more  than  once  put  us  in  danger 
of  our  lives.  Several  times,  after  desperate  exertion, 
we  sat  down  perfectly  discouraged  at  seeing  another  and 
another  chasm  before  us,  and  more  than  once  we  were 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  attempt,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  advance  any  farther ;  but  we  had  come  so 
far,  and  taken  §o  little  notice  of  our  road,  that  it  was 
almost  as  impossible  to  return ;  and  a  distant  and  acci- 
dental glimpse  of  the  whitened  dome  would  revive  our 
courage,  and  stimulate  us  to  another  effort.  Several 
times  I  mounted  on  Paul's  shoulders,  and  with  his  help 
reached  the  top  of  a  precipitous  or  overhanging  rock, 
where,  lying  down  with  my  face  over  the  brink,  I  took 
up  the  pistols,  swords,  &c.,  and  then  helped  him  up  in 
turn ;  sometimes,  again,  he  was  the  climber,  and  my 
shoulders  were  the  stepping-stone ;  and  in  the  rough 
grasps  that  we  gave  each  other,  neither  thought  of  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant.  On  the  sides  of  that  rug- 
ged mountain,  so  desolate,  so  completely  removed  from 
the  world,  whose  difficult  ascent  had  been  attempted  by 
few  human  footsteps  since  the  days  when  "  Moses  and 
Aaron  went  up  in  sight  of  all  the  congregation,"  the 
master  and  the  man  lay  on  the  same  rock,  encounter- 
ing the  same  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  inspired  by  the 
.same  hopes  and  fears.  My  dress  was  particularly  bad 
for  the  occasion ;  for,  besides  the  encumbrance  of  pistols 
and  a  sword,  my  long  silk  gown  and  large  sleeves  were 
a  great  annoyance,  as  I  wanted  every  moment  a  long 
reach  of  the  arm,  and  full  play  of  the  legs ;  even  our 
light  Turkish  slippers  were  impediments  in  our  despe- 
rate scramble,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pull  them  off,  for 
the  better  hold  that  could  be  taken  with  the  naked  feet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were  ascending  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  in  one  of  our 
pauses  to  breathe,  when  about  half  way  up,  we  looked 
back  upon  the  high  rampart  of  rocks  that  enclosed  the 
city  of  Petra ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  rock  we  saw 
the  fajade  of  a  beautiful  temple,  resembling  in  its  pro- 
minent features,  but  seeming  larger  and  more  beauti' 
ful  than,  the  Khasne  of  Pharaoh,  opposite  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  city.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  visit  to 
that  temple  would  have  abundantly  repaid  me  for  the 
day  I  should  have  lost ;  for  besides  its  ai'chitectural 
beauty,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  examine,  and,  if 
possible,  discover  why  it  was  constructed,  standing  alone 
outside  of  the  city,  and,  as  it  appeared,  apart  from  every 
thing  connected  with  the  habitations  of  the  Edomites. 
But  as  yet  we  had  work  enough  before  us.  Disencum- 
bering ourselves  of  all  our  useless  trappings,  shoes, 
pistols,  swords,  tobacco-pouch,  and  water-sack,  which 
we  tied  together  in  a  sash  and  the  roll  of  a  turban,  by 
dint  of  climbing,  pushing,  and  lifting  each  other,  after 
the  most  arduous  upward  scramble  I  ever  accomplished, 


we  attained  the  bald  and  hoary  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  before  we  had  time  to  look  around,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  desolate  valley  of  El  Ghor,  our  at- 
tention was  instantly  attracted  and  engrossed  by  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  world,  and  Paul 
and  I  exclaimed  at  the  same  moment,  "  The  Dead  Sea !" 
Lying  between  the  barren  mountains  of  Arabia  and 
Judea,  presenting  to  us  from  that  height  no  more  than 
a  small,  calm,  and  silvery  surface,  was  that  mysterious 
sea  which  rolled  its  dark  waters  over  the  guUty  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  over  whose  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  Arabs,  no  bird  can  fly, 
and  in  whose  waters  no  fish  can  swim ;  constantly  re- 
ceiving in  its  greedy  bosom  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jordan,  but,  unlike  all  other  waters,  sending  forth  no 
tribute  to  the  ocean,  A  new  idea  entered  my  mind. 
I  would  follow  the  desert  valley  of  El  Ghor  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  along  whose  savage  borders  I 
would  coast  to  the  ruined  Jericho  and  the  hallowed 
Jordan,  and  search  in  its  deadly  waters  for  the  ruins 
of  the  doomed  and  blasted. cities. 

If  I  had  never  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  I 
should  say  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  desolation  of 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  its  most 
striking  objects  being  the  dreary  and  rugged  mountains 
of  Seir,  bare  and  naked  of  trees  and  verdure,  and  heav- 
ing their  lofty  summits  to  the  skies,  as  if  in  a  vain  and 
fruitless  effort  to  excel  the  mighty  pile,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  high-priest  of  Israel  was  buried.  Before  me 
was  a  land  of  barrenness  and  ruin,  a  land  accursed  by 
God,  and  against  which  the  prophets  had  set  their  faces ; 
the  land  of  which  it  is  thus  written  in  the  Book  of  Life 
— "  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  say- 
ing. Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Mount  Seir,  and 
prophesy  against  it,  and  say  unto  it.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  oh  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee, 
and  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  against  thee,  and  I 
will  make  thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities 
waste,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord.  Because  thou  hast  had  a  per- 
petual hatred,  and  hast  shed  the  blood  of  the  children 
of  Israel  by  the  force  of  the  sword  in  the  time  of  their 
calamity,  in  the  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end : 
therefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  prepare 
thee  unto  blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee :  sith  thou 
hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee. 
Thus  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut 
off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  returneth. 
And  I  will  fill  his  mountains  with  his  slain  men :  in  thy 
hills,  and  in  thy  valleys,  and  in  all  thy  rivers,  shall 
they  fall  that  are  slain  with  the  sword.  I  will  make 
thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities  shall  not  re- 
turn :  and  ye  shall  Icnow  that  I  am  the  Lord." — Eze- 
kiel,  XXXV. 

The  Bible  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  is — "  And 
the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation, 
journeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  came  unto  Mount  Hor. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  Mount 
Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people:  for  he  shall  not 
enter  into  the  land  which  I  havfe  given  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  because  ye  rebelled  against  my  word  at 
the  water  of  Meribah.  Take  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his 
son,  and  bring  them  up  unto  Mount  Hor ;  and  strip 
Aaron  of  his  garments  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his 
son :  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and 
shall  die  there.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded :  and  they  went  up  unto  Mount  Hor  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  congregation.  And  Moses  stripped 
Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his 
son ;  and  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount : 
and -Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the  mount. 
And  when  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was 
dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even  all  the 
house  of  Israel." — Numbers,  xx. 

■  On  the  very  "  top  of  the  mount,"  reverenced  alike  by 
Mussulmans  and  Christians,  is  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  The 
building  is  about  thirty  feet  square,  containing  a  single 
chamber :  in  front  of  the  door  is  a  tombstone,  in  form 
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like  the  oblong  slabs  In  our  churchyards,  but  lajger  and 
higher;  the  top  rather  larger  than  the  bottom,  and 
covered  with  a  ragged  pall  of  faded  red  cotton  in  shreds 
and  patches.     At  its  head  stood  a  high  round  stone,  on 
■which  the  Mussulman  offers  his  sacrifices.     The  stone 
was  blackened  with  smoke ;  stains  of  blood  and  frag- 
ments of  burnt  brush  were  still  about  it ;  all  was  ready 
but  the  victim  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  reality  of  the  pre- 
parations, I  was  very  well  satisfied  to  have  avoided  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Mussulman  custom.     A 
few  ostrich  eggs,  the  usual  ornaments  of  a  mosque,  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  rest  of  the  chamber 
was  perfectly  bare.    After  going  out,  and  from  the  very 
top  of  the  tomb  surveying  again  and  again  the  desolate 
and  dreary  scene  that  presented  itself  on  every  side, 
always  terminating  with  the  distant  view  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  I  returned  within  ;  and  examining  once  more  the 
tomb  and  the  altar,  walked  carefully  around  the  cham- 
ber.    There  was  no  light  except  what  came  from  the 
door ;  and  in  groping  in  the  extreme  corner  on  one  side, 
my  foot  descended  into  an  aperture  in  the  floor.     I  put 
it  down  carefully,  and  found  a  step,  then  another,  and 
another,   evidently  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber 
below.     I  went  down  till  my  head  was  on  the  level  of 
the  floor,  but  could  see  nothing ;  all  was  dark,  and  I 
called  to  Paul  to  strike  a  light.     Most  provokuigly,  he 
had  no  materials  with  him.   He  generally  carried  a  flint 
and  steel  for  lighting  his  pipe  with  ;  but  now,  when  I 
most  wanted  it,  he  had  none.    I  went  back  to  the  stair- 
case, and,  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  at- 
tempted to  make  out  what  the  place  might  be ;  but  it 
was  utterly  impossible.     I  could  not  see  even  the  steps 
on  which  I  stood.     I  again  came  out,  and  made  Paul 
search  in  all  his  pockets  for  the  steel  and  flint.     My 
curiosity  increased  with  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it ; 
and  in  a  little  while,  when  the  thing  seemed  to  be  utterly 
impossible,  with  this  hole  unexplored,  Petra,  Mouut 
Hor,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  appeared  to  lose  half  their  inte- 
rest.    I  ran  up  and  down  the  steps,  inside  and  out, 
abused  Paul,  and  struck  stones  together  in  the  hopes 
of  eliciting  a  spark  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.    I  was  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  when  I  found  myself  grasping  convul- 
sively the  handle  of  my  pistol.    A  light  broke  suddenly 
upon  me.     A  pile  of  dry  brush  and  cotton  rags  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  sacrificial  altar ;  I  fired  my  pistol  into  it, 
gave  one  puff",  and  the  whole  mass  was  in  a  blaze.    Each 
seized  a  burning  brand,  and  we  descended.    At  the  foot 
of  the  steps  was  a  narrow  chamber,  at  the  other  end  an 
iron  grating,  opening  in  the  middle,  and  behind  the 
grating  a  tomb  cut  in  the  naked  rock,  guarded  and  re- 
verenced as  the  tomb  of  Aaron.    I  tore  aside  the  rusty 
grating,  and  thrusting  in  my  arm  up  to  the  shoulders, 
touched  the  hallowed  spot.     The  rocks  and  mountains 
were  echoing  the  discharge  of  my  pistol,  like  peals  of 
crashing  thunder ;  and  while,  with  the  burning  brand 
in  one  hand,  I  was  thrustiug  the  other  through  the 
grating,  the  deafening  reverberations  seemed  to  rebuke 
me  for  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  I  rushed  up  the  steps 
like  a  guilty  and  fear-stricken  criminal.     Suddenly  I 
heard  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  quick  and  irre- 
gular discharge  of  fire-arms,  which  again  resounded  in 
loud  echoes  through  the  mountains.     It  was  far  from 
my  desu-e  that  the  bigoted  Mussulmans  should  come 
upon  me,  and  find  me  with  my  pistol  still  smoking  in 
my  hand,  and  the  brush  still  burning  in  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet ;  and  tearing  off"  a  piece  of  the  ragged  pall,  we 
hurried  from  the  place  and  dashed  down  the  mountain 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  speed  and  recklessness  that 
only  fear  could  give.     If  there  was  room  for  question 
between  a  scramble  or  a  jump,  we  gave  the  jump; 
and  when  we  could  not  jump,  our  shoes  were  off  in  a 
moment ;  one  leaned  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
and  gave  the  other  his  hand,  and  down  we  went,  allow- 
ing nothing  to  stop  us.    Once  for  a  moment  we  were  at 
a  loss ;  but  Paul,  who,  in  the  excitement  of  one  success- 
ful leap  after  another,  had  become  amazingly  confident, 
saw  a  stream  of  water,  and  made  for  it  with  the  glorious 
boast  that  where  water  descended  we  could ;  and  the 
suggestion  proved  con-ect,  although  the  water  found 


much  less  difficulty  in  getting  down  than  we  did.  In 
short,  after  an  ascent  the  most  toilsome,  and  a  descent 
the  most  hair-brained  and  perilous  it  was  ever  my  for- 
tune to  accomplish,  in  about  half  an  hour  we  were  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  still  hurrying  on  to  join 
our  escort. 

We  had  only  to  cross  a  little  valley  to  reach  the  re- 
gular camel-track,  when  we  saw  from'  behind  a  slightly 
elevated  range  of  rocks  the  head  and  long  neck  of  a 
dromedary;  a  Bedouin  was' on  his  back,  but,  riding 
sidewise,  did  not  see  us.  Another  came,  and  another, 
and  another;  then  two  or  three,  and,  finally,  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  the  blackest,  grimmest,  and  ugliest 
vagabonds  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  A  moment  before  Paul 
and  I  had  both  complained  of  fatigue,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  the  siglit  of  these  hone.st  men  revived  us ;  any 
one  seeing  the  manner  in  which  we  scoured  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  would  have  thought  that  all  our 
consciousness  was  in  our  legs.  The  course  we  were 
pursuing  when  we  first  saw  them  would  have  brought 
us  on  the  regular  camel-track  a  little  in  advance  of  them, 
but  now  our  feet  seemed  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  We  were  in  a  humour  for  almost  calling  on 
tlie  rocks  to  fall  upon  us  and  cover  us  ;  and  if  there  had 
been  a  good  dodging-plaee,  I  am  afraid  I  should  here 
have  to  say  that  we  had  taken  advantage  of  it  until  the 
very  unwelcome  caravan  passed  by  ;  but  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country,  whether  on  mountain  side  or  in 
valley's  depth,  was  bare  and  naked  as  a  floor ;  there 
was  not  a  bush  to  obstruct  the  view ;  and  soon  we  stood 
revealed  to  these  unpleasant  witnesses  of  our  agility. 
They  all  shouted  to  us  at  once ;  and  we  returned  the 
salute,  looking  at  them  over  our  shoulders,  but  pushing 
on  as  fast  as  we  could  walk.  In  civilised  society,  our 
course  of  pi-oeeeding  would  have  been  considered  a  de- 
cided cut ;  but  the  unmannerly  savages  did  not  know 
when  they  received  a  civil  cut,  and  were  bent  on  culti- 
vating our  acquaintance.  With  a  loud  shout,  slipping 
off"  their  camels  and  whipping  up  their  dromedaries, 
they  left  the  track,  and  dashed  across  the  valley  to 
intercept  us.  I  told  Paul  that  it  was  all  over,  and  now 
we  must  brazen  it  out ;  and  we  had  just  time  to  turn 
around  and  reconnoitre  for  a  moment,  before  we  wore 
almost  trodden  under  foot  by  their  dromedaries. 

With  the  accounts  that  we  had  read  and  heard  of 
these  Bedouins,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  fall  into 
their  hands  alone ;  and  without  the  protection  of  the 
sheik,  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  bad  treatment.  We 
were  on  a  rising  ground ;  and  as  they  came  bounding 
towards  us,  I  had  time  to  remark  that  there  was  not  a 
gun  or  pistol  among  them  ;  but  every  one,  old  and 
young,  big  and  little,  carried  an  enormous  sword  slung 
over  his  back,  the  hilt  coming  up  towards  the  left 
shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  a  large  club,  with  a  knot  at 
the  end  as  large  as  a  doubled  fist.  Though  I  had  no 
idea  of  making  any  resistance,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  they  might  have  some  respect  for  our  fire- 
arms ;  as  even  a  Bedouin's  logic  can  teach  him,  that 
though  a  gun  or  pistol  can  kiil  but  one,  no  man  in  a 
ci-owd  can  tell  but  that  he  may  be  that  one.  Our 
armoury,  however,  was  not  in  the  best  condition  ibr 
immediate  use.  I  had  fired  one  of  my  pistols  in  the 
tomb  of  Aaron,  and  lost  the  flint  of  the  other ;  and  Paul 
had  burst  the  priming  cap  on  one  of  his  barrels,  and 
the  other  was  charged  with  bird-shot. 

It  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  hostile  in  their  inten- 
tions ;  for  though  they  came  upon  us  with  a  wild  and 
clamorous  shout,  their  d.ark  eyes  appeared  to  sparkle 
with  delight  as  they  shook  us  by  the  hand,  and  their 
tumultuous  greeting,  to  compare  small  things  with  great, 
reminded  me  of  the  wild  welcome  which  the  Arabs  of 
Saladin  gave  to  the  litter  of  the  Queen  of  England,  when 
approaching  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nevertheless,  I  looked  suspiciously 
upon  all  their  demonstrations  of  good  will ;  and  though 
I  returned  all  their  greetings,  even  to  the  kiss  on  their 
black  faces,  I  would  rather  have  been  looking  at  them 
through  the  bars  of  an  iron  grating.  But  Paul  behaved 
like  a  hero,  although  he  was  a  sii])rcme  coward,  and 
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admitted  it  himself.*  I  knew  that  every  thing  depended 
upon  him ;  but  they  had  come  upon  us  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  so  few  words  had  passed  between  us,  that  I  had  no 
idea  how  he  stood  affected.  His  first  words  reassured  me ; 
and  really,  if  he  had  passed  all  his  life  in  taming  Be- 
douins, he  could  not  have  conducted  himself  more  gal- 
lantly or  sensibly.  He  shook  hands  with  one,  took  a 
pipe  from  the  mouth  of  another,  kicked  the  dromedary  of 
athird,  andpatted  hisowner  on  the  back,  smoking,  laugh- 
ing, and  talking  all  the  time,  ringing  the  changes  upon 
the  Sheik  El  Alouin,  Habeeb  Eft'endi,  and  Abdel  Hasis. 
I  knew  that  he  was  lying,  from  his  remarkable  ampli- 
tude of  words,  and  from  his  constantly  mixing  up  Abdel 
Hasis  (myself)  with  the  Habeeb  EfFendi,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  pacha ;  but  he  was  going  on  so  smoothly 
that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  stop  him ;  and,  besides,  I 
thought  he  was  playing  for  himself  as  well  as  for  me, 
and  I  had  no  right  to  put  him  in  danger  by  interfering. 
At  length,  all  tallcing  together,  and  Paul's  voice  rising 
above  the  rest,  in  force  as  well  as  fi-equency,  we  returned 
to  the  track,  and  proceeded  forward  in  a  body  to  find 
the  sheik. 

Not  to  be  too  heavy  on  Paul  for  the  little  wanderings 
of  his  tongue,  I  will  barely  mention  such  as  he  remem- 
bered himself.  Beginning  with  a  solemn  assurance  that 
we  had  not  been  in  Wady  Moussa  or  Petra  (for  this 
was  his  cardinal  point),  he  afiirmed  that  I  was  a  Turk 
making  a  pilgi-image  to  the  tomb  of  Aaron  under  a  vow ; 
and  that,  when  Sheik  El  Alouin  was  at  Cairo,  the 
Habeeb  Effendi  had  taken  me  to  the  sheik's  tent,  and 
had  told  him  to  conduct  me  to  Djebel  Haroun,  or  Mount 
Hor,  and  from  thence  to  Hebron  (Khalil),  and  that,  if 
I  arrived  in  safety,  he,  the  Habeeb  Effendi,  would  pay 
him  well  for  it.  We  went  on  very  well  for  a  little 
while  ;  but  by  and  bye  the  Bedouins  began  talking 
earnestly  among  themselves,  and  a  fine,  wicked-looking 
boy,  leaning  down  from  the  hump  of  his  bare-backed 
dromedary,  with  sparkling  eyes  thrust  out  his  hand  and 
■whispered  bucksheesh ;  an  old  dried-up  man  echoed  it 
in  a  hoarse  voice  directly  in  my  ears ;  and  one  after 
another  joined  in,  till  the  whole  party,  with  their  deep- 
toned  gutturals,  were  croaking  the  odious  and  ominous 
demand  that  grated  liarshly  on  my  nerves.  Their  black 
eyes  were  turned  upon  me  witli  a  keen  and  eager 
brightness ;  the  harsh  cry  was  growing  louder  every 
moment ;  and  I  had  already  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  very  little  about  my  person,  and  Paul  was  look- 
ing over  his  shonlders,  and  floui'ishing  the  Habeeb 
Effendi  and  the  Sheilc  El  Alouin  with  as  loud  a  voice 
as  ever,  but  evidently  witli  a  fainting  heart ;  buclcsheesh, 
bucksheesh,  bucksheesh,  was  drowning  every  other 
noise,  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  us  upon 
the  sheik  and  his  attendants.  The  whole  party  were 
in  confusion  ;  some  were  descending  the  bare  sides  of 
the  mountains,  others  were  coming  down  with  their 
dromedaries  upon  a  full  run  ;  the  sheik's  brother,  on 
my  horse,  was  galloping  along  the  base ;  and  the  slieik 
himself,  with  his  long  red  dress  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  his  spear  poised  in  the  air,  was  dashing  full  speed 
across  the  plaiu.  All  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  us 
at  the  same  moment,  and  at  the  same  moment  all  stopped. 
The  sheik  stood  for  a  little  space,  as  if  astonished  and 
confounded  at  seeing  us  attended  by  such  an  escort ; 
and  then  spurring  again  his  fiery  horse,  moved  a  few 
paces  towards  us,  and  dismounting,  struck  his  spear  in 
tlie  sand,  and  waited  to  receive  us.  The  men  came  in 
from  all  quarters  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  all 
liad  gathered  around  the  spear.  The  sheik  seemed 
more  alarmed  than  any  of  us,  and  Paul  said  he  turned 
perfectly  green.  He  had  lieard  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
which  had  given  him  much  uneasiness  ;  the  men  had 
answered,  and  scattered  themselves  abroad  in  seai-ch 

*  Paul's  explanation  of  his  cowardice  was  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  perhaps  veracious.  He  said  that  he  w;i»  by  nature  brave 
enough,  but  that,  when  travelling  in  Syria,  about  three  years 
before,  with  Mr  Wellesley— a  natural  son'of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton—their party  was  stopped  by  Arabs,  and  their  two  kervaslies, 
without  any  parley,  raised  their  muskets  and  shot  two  of  the 
poor  savages  dead  before  his  face ;  which  had  such  an  eflect  upon 
his  nerves  us  to  give  him  a  horror  of  lead  and  cold  st«cl  ever  since. 


of  us ;  and  now  seeing  us  come  up  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  horde  of  Bedouins,  he  supposed  that  we  had  opened 
an  account  which  could  only  be  settled  with  blood. 

The  spirit  of  lying  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  us.  Thinking  it  would  not  be  particularly  acceptable 
to  my  pious  friends  to  hear  that  1  had  been  shooting  in 
the  tomb  of  Aaron,  I  told  Paid  to  say  that  we  had  slaot 
at  a  partridge.  Even  before  saluting  the  strangers, 
with  a  hurried  voice  and  quivering  lip  the  sheik  asked 
the  cause  of  our  firing  ;  and  when  Paul  told  him,  ac- 
cording to  my  instructions,  that  the  cause  was  merely  a 
simple  bird,  he  was  evidently  relieved,  although,  unable 
to  master  his  emotion,  lie  muttered,  "  Cursed  be  the 
partridge,  and  cursed  the  gun,  and  cursed  the  hand  that 
fired  it."  He  then  saluted  our  new  companions,  and 
all  sat  down  around  his  long  spear  to  smoke  and  drink 
coffee.  I  withdrew  a  little  apart  from  them,  and  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  then  began  to  suffer  severely 
from  a  pain  which,  in  my  constant  excitement  since  the 
cause  of  it  occurred,  I  had  not  felt.  The  pistol  which 
I  fii-ed  in  the  tomb  had  been  charged  by  Paul  with  two 
balls,  and  powder  enough  for  a  musket ;  and  in  the 
firing  it  recoiled  with  such  force  as  to  lay  open  the  back 
of  my  hand  to  the  bone.  While  I  was  binding  it  up  as 
well  as  I  could,  the  sheik  was  taking  care  that  I  should 
not  suffer  from  my  withdrawal.  I  have  mentioned 
Paul's  lying  humour,  and  my  own  tendency  that  way ; 
but  the  sheik  cast  all  our  doings  in  the  shade ;  and 
particularly,  as  if  it  had  been  concerted  beforehand,  he 
averred  most  solemnly,  and  with  the  most  determined 
look  of  truth  imaginable,  that  we  had  not  been  in  Wady 
Moussa ;  that  I  was  a  Turk  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Hor ;  that  when  he  was  in  Cairo  waiting  for  the  caravan 
of  pilgrims,  the  pacha  sent  the  Habeeb  Effendi  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  citadel,  whither  he  went,  and  found  me 
sitting  on  the  divan  by  the  side  of  the  pacha  ;  that  the 
pacha  took  me  by  the  hand,  told  him  that  I  was  his 
(the  paclia's)  particular  friend,  and  that  he.  Sheik  El 
Alouin,  must  conduct  me  first  to  Mount  Hor,  and  then 
to  Khalil  or  Hebron,  and  that  lie  had  given  his  head 
to  Mahommed  Ali  for  my  safety.  Paul  was  constantly 
moving  between  me  and  the  group  around  the  spear, 
and  advising  me  of  the  progress  of  affairs ;  and  when 
I  heard  who  I  was,  and  of  my  intimacy  with  the  pacha, 
thinking  that  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  for  the  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  be  sprawling 
on  the  sand,  I  got  up,  and,  for  the  credit  of  my  friend, 
put  myself  rather  more  upon  my  dignity.  We  remained 
here  half  an  hour,  when,  seeing  that  matters  became 
no  worse,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  better  ; 
and,  after  moving  about  a  little,  I  began  to  ai'range  the 
saddle  of  my  horse  ;  and  by  and  bye,  as  a  sort  of  decla- 
ration of  independence,  I  told  them  that  I  would  ride 
on  slowly,  and  they  could  follow  at  their  convenience. 
The  sheik  remained  to  settle  with  my  new  friends.  They 
were  a  caravan  belonging  to  the  El  Alouui  tribe,  from 
the  tents  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  to  Petra,  now  on 
their  way  to  Gaza ;  and  the  sheik  got  rid  of  them  by 
paying  them  something,  and  assuring  them  that  we  had 
not  been  in  Petra. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  favourite  camel  was  taken 
sick,  stumbled,  and  fell ;  and  we  turned  aside  among 
the  mountains,  where  we  were  completely  hidden  from 
the  view  of  any  passing  Bedouins.  The  camel  belonged 
to  a  former  female  slave  of  the  sheik,  whom  he  had 
manumitted  and  married  to  "  his  black,"  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  tent,  and  this  camel  as  a  dowry.  He 
had  been  very  anxious  to  get  away  as  far  as  jjossible 
from  Wady  Moussa  that  night ;  but  as  soon  as  the  acci- 
dent happened,  with  the  expression  always  uppermost 
in  the  mouth  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  "  God  wills 
it,"  he  began  to  doctor  the  animal.  It  was  strange  to 
be  brought  into  such  immediate  contact  with  the  disci- 
ples of  fatalism.  If  we  did  not  reach  the  point  we  were 
aiming  at,  God  willed  it ;  if  it  rained,  God  willed  it ;  and 
I  suppose  that,  if  they  had  happened  to  lay  their  black 
hands  upon  my  throat,  and  stripped  me  of  every  thing 
I  possessed,  they  would  have  piously  raised  their  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  cried,  "  God  willed  it."     I  remembev 
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Mr  Wolff,*  the  converted  Jew  missionary,  told  me  an 
anecdote  illustrating  most  strildngly  the  operation  of 
this  fatalist  creed.  He  was  in  Aleppo  during  an  earth- 
quake, and  saw  two  Turks  smoking  their  pipes  at  the 
base  of  a  house  then  tottering  and  ready  to  fall.  He 
cried  out  to  them  and  warned  them  of  their  peril ;  but 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  impending  danger,  and 
crying, "  Allah  el  Allah,"  "  God  is  merciful,"  were  buried 
under  the  ruins. 

It  was  not  more  than  four  o'clock  when  we  pitched 
our  tent.  The  Arabs  all  came  under  the  shade  to  talk 
more  at  ease  about  our  ascent  of  Mount  Hor,  and  our 
adventure  with  the  Bedouins  of  Wady  Moussa;  and 
wishing  to  show  them  that  we  Christians  conceived 
ourselves  to  have  some  rights  and  interests  in  Aaron, 
I  read  to  them,  and  Paul  explained,  the  verses  in  the 
Bible  recording  his  death  and  burial  on  the  mountain. 
They  were  astonished  and  confounded  at  finding  any 
thing  about  him  in  a  book ;  records  of  travel  being 
entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  books,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  of  unquestionable  veracity.  The  unbeliever 
of  the  previous  night,  however,  was  now  as  obstinate 
as  if  he  had  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
He  still  contended  that  the  great  high-priest  of  the 
Jews  was  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet ;  and  I  at  last 
accommodated  the  matter  by  allowing  that  he  was  not 
a  Christian. 

That  evening  Paul  and  the  sheik  had  a  long  and 
curious  conversation.  After  supper,  and  over  their 
pipes  and  coffee,  the  sheik  asked  him,  as  a  brother,  why 
we  had  come  to  that  old  city,  Wady  Moussa,  so  long  a 
journey  through  the  desert,  spending  so  much  money ; 
and  when  Paul  told  him  it  was  to  see  the  ruins,  he  took 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  said,  "  That  will  do  very 
well  before  the  world  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  there  is 
something  else;"  and  when  Paul  persisted  in  it,  the 
sheik  said  to  him,  "  Swear  by  your  God  that  you  do  not 
come  here  to  search  for  treasure ;"  and  when  Paul  had 
sworn  by  his  God,  the  sheik  I'ose,  and,  pointing  to  his 
brother  as  the  very  acme  of  honesty  and  truth,  said, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Osman,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  if  that  brother  had  sworn  it.  No,"  he  continued ; 
"  the  Europeans  are  too  cunning  to  spend  their  money 
in  looking  at  old  stones.  I  know  there  is  treasure  in 
Wady  Moussa ;  I  have  dug  for  it,  and  I  mean  to  dig 
for  it  again ;"  and  then  again  he  asked  Paul  whether 
he  had  discovered  any,  and  where ;  telling  him  that  he 
would  aid  in  removing  it,  without  letting  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Valley  of  El  Ghor.— Prophecies  against   Edom.— -The  Sheik's 
Treachery. — An  Explosion.— Personnel  of  the  Arabs.— Amus- 
ing Ketrospect. — Money  Troubles. — Aspect  of  the  Valley. — 
Death  of  a  Camel.— The  Desert  Horses.— Native  Salt. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  continued  our  descent  down 
the  mountain.     Every  turn  was  presenting  us  with  a 
new  view  of  wild,  barren,  and  desolate  scenery ;  and 
yet  frequently,  in  little  spots  watered  by  the  mountain 
streams,  we  saw  shrubs,  and  patches  of  green  grass, 
and  odoriferous  bushes.    At  about  nine  o'clock  we  were 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Seir,  again  moving 
along  the  great  desert  valley  of  El  Ghor ;  and  again  I 
saw,  in  imagination,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley, 

*  The  Rev.  Joseph  AVolfif  is  now  in  America,  and  has  taken 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  When  I  left  Egypt,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  long-projected  journey  to  Timbuctoo.  He  was  taken 
Bick  in  Abyssinia,  and,  unable  to  continue  his  progress,  under 
great  personal  hardship  and  suffering,  crossed  the  desert  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  went  down  to  Bombay.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr  Wolff's  health  failed  him.  From  his  extensive  travels 
in  Asia  andAfrica,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  customs  of  the  wild  tribes  that  roam  over  their  deserts,  he 
was  probably  better  qualified,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  reaching 
that  city,  than  any  other  man  now  living.  It  will  probably  be 
long  before  the  attempt  is  made  by  another.  Mr  Wolff  has  not, 
however,  abandoned  his  purpose.  As  soon  as  his  health  will 
permit,  he  intends  to  resume  his  journey;  and  if  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  are  not  greater  than  man  can  overcome,  we  may  yet 
hear  from  him  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 


that  mysterious  sea  which  I  had  first  looked  upon  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hor.  I  had  spoken  to  the  sheik 
before,  and  again  I  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  follow 
the  valley  directly  to  its  shores;  but  he  told  me,  as 
before,  that  he  had  never  travelled  that  road,  and  the 
Bedouins  (whom  he  had  last  night  declared  to  be  total 
strangers)  were  deadly  enemies  of  his  tribe ;  in  short, 
it  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  him ;  and,  as  I  found 
afterwards,  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  to 
proceed  along  the  mountainous  borders  of  the  sea. 

We  pursued  the  route  which  I  had  originally  contem- 
plated, through  the  land  of  Idumea.  In  regard  to  this 
part  of  my  journey  I  wish  to  be  particularly  understood. 
Three  different  parties,  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  from  its  discovery  by  Burckhardt,  had  entered 
the  city  of  Petra,  but  not  one  of  them  had  passed  through 
the  land  of  Idumea.  The  route  of  the  two  Englishmen 
and  Italian  before  referred  to  was  not  precisely  known ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  these  three,  I  was  the  first 
traveller  who  had  ever  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
doomed  and  blighted  Edom.  In  very  truth,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  "  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever 
and  ever,"  seemed  in  a  state  of  literal  fulfilment.  And 
now,  without  considering  that  I  was  perhaps  braving 
the  malediction  of  Heaven,  but  stimulated  by  the  inte- 
rest of  associations  connected  with  the  denounced  region, 
and  the  excitement  of  travelling  over  a  new  and  un- 
beaten track,  I  was  again  moving  along  the  desert  valley 
of  El  Ghor. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  an  unusual 
thing  to  travel  a  road  over  which  hundreds  have  not 
passed  before.  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  the  sands  of 
Africa,  have  been  ovei-run  and  trodden  do\vn  by  the 
feet  of  travellers ;  but  in  the  land  of  Idumea,  the  oldest 
country  in  the  world,  the  aspect  of  every  thing  is  new 
and  strange,  and  the  very  sands  you  tread  on  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  feet- of  civilised  human 
beings.  The  Bedouin  roams  over  them  like  the  Indian 
on  our  native  prairies.  The  road  along  which  the 
stranger  journeys  was  far  better  known  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon  than  it  is  now ;  and  when  he  tires 
with  the  contemplation  of  barrenness  and  ruin,  he  may 
take  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  read  what  Edom  was, 
and  how  God,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  cursed  it ; 
and  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  God's  words  be  true. 
"  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation ;  every  one  that  goeth 
by  it  shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss  at  all  the  plagues 
thereof.  As  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  thereof,  saitli  the  Lord,  no 
man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell 
in  it.  Therefore,  hear  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that  he 
hath  taken  against  Edom,  and  his  purposes  that  he 
hath  purposed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Teman ;  surely 
the  least  of  the-flock  shall  draw  them  out ;  surely  he 
shall  make  their  habitations  desolate  with  them.  The 
earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  fall,  at  the  cry,  the 
noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea." — Jeremiah, 
xlix.  And  again. — '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  Because 
that  Edom  hath  dealt  against  the  house  of  Judah  by 
taking  vengeance,  and  hath  greatly  offended,  and  re- 
venged himself  upon  them ;  therefore,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  will  also  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  Edom, 
and  will  cut  off  man  and  beast  from  it ;  and  I  will  make 
it  desolate  from  Teman." — Ezekiel,  xxv.  "  Edom  shall 
be  a  desolate  wilderness." — Joel,  iii.  19.  "For  three 
transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn 
away  the  punishment  thereof." — Amos,  i.  11.  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  concerning  Edom :  Behold,  I  have 
made  thee  small  among  the  heathen :  thou  art  greatly 
despised.  The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee, 
thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  whose  habi- 
tation is  high ;  that  saith  in  his  heart.  Who  shall  bring 
me  down  to  the  ground  ?  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as 
the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 
thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord.  Shall  I 
not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even  desti-oy  the  wise 
men  out  of  Edom,  and  understanding  out  of  the  Mount 
of  Esau?    And  thy  miglity  men,  oh  Teman,  shall  ba 
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dismayed,  to  the  end  that  every  one  of  the  Mount  of 
Esau  may  be  cut  off  by  slaughter." — Obadiah,  i. 

All  that  day  the  sheik  was  particularly  disagreeable. 
He  was  constantly  talking  of  the  favourable  circum- 
stances under  which  I  had  seen  Petra,  the  bad  character 
of  the  Bedouins,  his  devotion  to  me,  and  the  generosity 
of  M.  Laborde  and  Abdel  Hag.  Ever  since  we  started, 
one  of  his  standing  subjects  of  conversation  with  Paul 
had  been  what  he  expected  from  me ;  and  to-day  he 
pressed  him  particularly,  to  learn  how  much  money  I 
had  brought  with  me.  In  the  evening  he  came  to  my 
tent.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  every  evening ; 
and  though  I  did  not  like  him,  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  with  him ;  and,  according  to  the  Arab  custom, 
I  always  asked  him  to  take  a  share  of  my  meal.  In 
general,  appease  the  stomach,  and  you  gain  the  heart 
of  the  Arab ;  but  the  viscera  of  my  sheik  were  of  im- 
penetrable toughness.  They  produced  none  of  that 
delicious  repose,  that  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
towards  all  men"  spirit,  which  comes  over  an  honest 
man  after  dinner.  "  A  child  might  play  with  me," 
said  the  good-hearted  son  of  Erin,  as  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  after  dinner ;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
my  sheik.  While  he  was  eating  my  bread,  he  was 
plotting  against  me.  I  had  smoked  my  pipe,  and  was 
lying  on  my  mat  reading,  while  a  long  conversation 
was  going  on  between  him  and  Paul,  and  my  suspicions 
were  aroused;  for,  on  the  part  of  the  sheik,  it  was 
carried  on  in  a  low  whisper.  Though  he  knew  I  could 
not  understand  a  word,  he  had  the  indefinite  fear  that 
indicates  a  guilty  intention  ;  and,  as  I  looked  up  oc- 
casionally from  my  book,  I  saw  his  keen  and  cunning 
eyes  turned  towards  me,  and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they 
met  mine.  He  remained  there  more  than  an  hour, 
conversing  in  the  same  low  whisper — I,  meanwhile, 
watching  his  looks  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  he  had 
gone,  I  asked  what  it  all  meant.  At  first  Paul  hesi- 
tated, but  finally  said,  that  it  wag  the  old  story  about 
Abdel  Hag's  generosity,  and  what  he  expected  from 
me ;  for  himself,  the  sheik  expected  at  least  250  dollars ; 
his  brother  would  not  expect  so  much ;  but  that  he  was 
on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  the  men ;  and  he 
had  concluded,  by  attempting  to  bribe  Paul,  to  find  out 
how  much  money  I  had  with  me,  and  how  much  I  in- 
tended to  give  him ;  and,  in  going  out,  had  slipped  a 
couple  of  pieces  into  Paul's  hand  as  an  earnest.  I  have 
not  troubled  the  reader  with  the  many  petty  difficulties 
I  had  with  the  sheik,  nor  the  many  little  circumstances 
that  were  constantly  occurring  to  irritate  me  against 
him.  I  had  been  several  times  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitch  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence ;  and  I  now  broke  through  all  restraints. 
From  the  beginning  he  had  been  exaggerating  the  dan- 
ger of  the  road,  and  making  a  parade  of  devotion  and  the 
value  of  his  services ;  and  only  the  last  night  I  had  been 
driven  out  of  my  tent  by  four  enormous  fires  which  he 
had  built  at  the  four  corners,  as  he  said,  for  the  men  to 
sleep  by  and  keep  guard.  1  could  hardly  restrain  my- 
self then  ;  but  merely  telling  him  that  I  Avould  rather 
be  robbed  than  roasted,  I  reserved  myself  for  a  better 
moment.  The  fact  is,  from  the  beginning  I  had  been 
completely  mistaken  in  my  opinion  touching  the  cha- 
I'acter  of  the  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins.  I 
had  imagined  him  like  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  our  own 
Indians,  wild,  savage,  and  lawless,  but  generous  and  true 
when  he  had  once  offered  his  protection ;  one  who  might 
rob  or  even  murder,  but  who  would  never  descend  to 
the  meanness  of  trickery  and  falsehood. 

I  had  been  smothering  my  feelings  of  contempt 
through  the  whole  journey ;  but  now  I  had  seen  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  have  something 
to  justify  me  in  my  own  eyes  in  breaking  through  all 
restraint.  I  had  caught  him  in  the  very  act  of  base- 
ness and  villany,  corrupting  the  faith  of  my  servant ; 
bribing  under  my  own  eyes,  and  while  eating  my  bread, 
the  only  man  on  whom  I  could  rely  at  all ;  and  the 
proof  of  his  treason,  the  accursed  gold,  was  before  me. 
With  a  loud  voice  I  called  him  back  to  the  tent,  and 
charged  hira  with  his  baseness,  reproaching  hira  that  I 


had  come  into  the  desert  upon  the  faith  of  his  promises, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  my  servant  before 
my  eyes ;  I  told  him  that  he  was  false  and  faithless ;  that 
I  had  before  distrusted  him,  but  that  I  now  despised 
him,  and  would  not  give  him  a  para  till  we  got  to  He- 
bron, nor  would  I  tell  him  how  much  I  would  give  him 
then ;  but  that,  if  he  would  take  himself  off  and  leave 
me  alone  in  the  desert,  I  would  pay  him  the  price  of  hia 
camels ;  I  assured  him  that,  bad  as  he  represented  them, 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  worse  Arab  in  all  his  tribe 
than  himself;  and,  finally,  throwing  open  my  trunk,  I 
told  him  I  did  not  fear  him  or  all  his  tribe ;  that  I  had 
there  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  should  belong  to 
the  man  who  should  conduct  me  to  Hebron,  whoever 
he  might  be,  and  clothes  which  would  not  suit  an  Arab's 
back ;  that  I  knew  I  was  in  his  power  ;  but  that,  if  they 
killed  me,  they  could  not  get  more  than  they  could 
without  it ;  and  added,  turning  my  pistols  in  my  belt, 
that  they  should  not  get  it  while  I  could  defend  it.  All 
this,  passing  through  an  interpreter,  had  given  me  time 
to  cool ;  and  before  coming  to  my  grand  climax,  though 
still  highly  indignant,  I  was  able  to  observe  the  effect 
of  my  words.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw  I  had  the  van- 
tage ground,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  being  detected 
in  his  baseness  sealed  his  lips.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his 
tribe  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances ;  for  instead  of  resenting  my  passionate  lan- 
guage, he  earnestly  begged  me  to  lower  my  voice,  and 
frequently  looked  out  of  the  tent  to  see  if  any  of  his 
companions  were  near.  Keep  cool,  is  a  good  maxim, 
generally,  in  a  man's  walk  through  life,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  with  the  Bedouins  in  the  desert ;  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  good  to  be  in  a  passion,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  Without  attempting  to  resent 
what  I  said,  even  by  word  or  look,  he  came  up  to  me, 
kissed  my  hand,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  mention 
the  subject  of  bucksheesh  again  until  we  got  to  Hebron, 
and  he  did  not.  I  retained  my  command  over  him 
through  the  whole  journey,  while  he  was  constantly  at 
my  side,  taking  my  horse,  holding  my  stirrup,  and  in 
every  way  trying  to  make  himself  useful.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  but  that  in  his  new  character  of  a  sycophant 
he  was  worse  than  before.  A  sycophant  in  civilised  life, 
where  the  usages  of  society  admit  and  perhaps  demand 
a  certain  degree  of  unmeant  civility,  is  the  most  con- 
temptible thing  that  crawls ;  but  in  a  wild  Arab  it  was 
intolerable.  I  really  despised  him,  and  made  no  secret 
of  it ;  and  sometimes,  rash  and  imprudent  as  was  the 
bare  thought,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  keep 
from  giving  him  my  foot.  After  he  had  gone  out,  Paul 
sewed  twenty  gold  pieces  in  the  collar  of  my  jacket, 
and  I  left  the  rest  of  my  money  open  in  my  trunk. 

I  have  frequently  been  astonished  at  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  appi-ehension  which  accompanied  me  during 
the  whole  of  this  journey.  I  fortunately  observed,  at 
the  very  first,  an  intention  of  exaggerating  its  danger ; 
and  this  and  other  little  things  carried  me  into  the  other 
extreme,  to  such  a  degree,  that  perhaps  my  eyes  were 
closed  against  the  real  dangers.  Among  all  the  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  robbers  and  bandits  that  I  have 
seen,  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  so  unprepossess- 
ing as  a  party  of  desert  Ax-abs  coming  down  upon  the 
traveller  on  their  dromedaries ;  but  one  soon  gets  over 
the  effect  of  their  dark  and  scowling  visages ;  and  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  weapons  and  bodily 
strength,  a  man  of  ordinary  vigour,  well  armed,  feels 
no  little  confidence  in  himself  among  them.  They  are 
small  in  stature,  under  our  middle  size,  and  thin  almost 
to  emaciation.  Indeed,  the  same  degree  of  spareness 
in  Europeans  would  be  deemed  the  effect  of  illness  or 
starvation ;  but  with  them  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  drying 
up  of  the  fluids,  or,  as  it  were,  an  attraction  between 
skin  and  bone,  which  prevents  flesh  from  insinuating 
itself  between.  Their  breast-bones  stand  out  very  pro- 
minently ;  their  ribs  are  as  distinctly  perceptible  as  the 
bars  of  a  gridiron,  and  their  empty  stomachs  seem  drawn 
up  till  they  touch  the  back  bone ;  and  their  weapons, 
though  ugly  enough,  arc  far  from  being  formidable. 
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Tlie  slielk  was  the  only  one  of  our  party  who  carried 
pistols,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  could  have  been  dis- 
charged without  picking  the  flints  once  or  twice  ;  the 
rest  had  swords  and  matchlock  guns;  the  latter,  of 
course,  not  to  be  fired  without  first  striking  a  light, 
which  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  although  these 
inconvenient  implements  do  well  enough  for  contests 
with  their  brother  Bedouins,  the  odds  are  very  much 
against  them  when  they  have  to  do  with  a  well-armed 
I'rank  ;  two  pairs  of  good  pistols  and  a  double-barrelled 
gun  would  have  been  a  match  for  all  our  matchlock 
muskets.  Besides  all  this,  one  naturally  feels  a  confi- 
dence in  himself  after  being  some  time  left  to  his  own 
resources  ;  a  developement  of  capacities  and  energies 
which  he  is  entirely  unconscious  of  possessing,  until  he 
is  placed  in  a  situation  to  call  them  out.  A  man  must 
have  been  in  the  desert  alone,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
help,  where  his  voice  can  never  reach  the  ears  of  his 
distant  friends,  with  a  strong  and  overwhelming  sense 
that  every  thing  depends  upon  himself,  his  own  coolness 
and  discretion  ;  and  such  is  the  elasticity  of  the  human 
character,  that  his  spirit,  instead  of  sinking  and  quailing 
as  it  would  once  have  done  under  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers incomparably  less,  rises  with  the  occasion  ;  and  as 
he  draws  his  sash  or  tightens  his  sword-belt,  he  stretches 
liimself  to  his  full  length,  and  is  prepared  and  ready  for 
any  emergency  that  may  befall  him.  Indeed,  now  that 
I  have  returned  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  civilised 
life,  I  often  look  back  with  a  species  of  mirthful  feeling 
upon  my  journey  in  the  desert  as  a  strange  and  amusing 
episode  in  my  life  ;  and  when  laying  my  head  on  my  quiet 
pillow,  I  cau  hardly  believe  that,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
I  never  slept  without  first  placing  my  pistols  carefully 
by  my  side,  and  never  woke  without  putting  forth  my 
hand  to  ascertain  that  they  were  near,  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

I  had  scarcely  mounted  the  next  morning  before  one 
of  the  men  came  up  to  me,  and,  telling  me  that  he 
intended  to  return  home,  asked  for  his  bucksheesh.  I 
looked  at  the  sheik,  who  was  still  sitting  on  the  ground, 
enjoying  a  last  sip  of  coffee,  and  appai-ently  taking  no 
notice  of  us,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  another  scheme  of  his  to  find  out  how  much  I  in- 
tended to  give.  The  idea  had  no  sooner  occurred  to 
me  than  I  determined  to  sustain  the  tone  I  had  assumed 
the  night  before  ;  and  I  therefore  told  the  fellow  that  I 
should  not  pay  any  one  a  piastre  until  I  arrived  at  He- 
bron. This  occasioned  a  great  clamour;  the  sheik  still 
remained  silent,  but  all  the  others  took  up  the  matter,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  fiir  it  would  have  gone  if  I  had  per- 
sisted. I  was  the  only  one  mounted ;  and  having  given 
my  answer,  I  turned  my  horse's  head,  and  moved  on  a 
few  paces,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  however,  to  watch 
the  effect ;  and  when  I  saw  them  still  standing,  as  if  spell- 
bound, in  the  unfinished  act,  one  of  mounting  a  drome- 
dary, another  of  arranging  the  baggage,  and  all  appar- 
ently undecided  what  to  do,  I  reflected  that  no  good  could 
come  from  the  deliberations  of  such  men,  and  began  to 
repent  somewhat  of  the  high  tone  I  had  assumed.  I  only 
wanted  a  good  excuse  to  retrace  my  steps ;  and  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  I  laid  hold  of  something  plausible 
enough  for  immediate  use.  The  man  who  wanted  to  re- 
turn was  rather  a  favourite  with  me — the  same  who  had 
carried  meon  his  shoulders  upthe  stream  in  the  entrance 
of  Petra — and,  returning  suddenly,  as  if  the  thing  had 
j  ust  occurred  to  me,  I  called  him  to  me,  and  told  him 
that,  although  I  would  not  pay  him  for  accompanying 
me  on  my  journey,  as  it  was  not  yet  ended,  still,  for  his 
extra  services  in  Petra,  I  would  not  let  him  go  destitute ; 
that  I  loved  him — by  wluch  I  meant  that  I  liked  him, 
an  expression  that  would  have  been  entirely  too  cold 
for  '•  the  land  of  the  East  and  the  clime  of  the  sun,"  or, 
as  I  should  rather  say,  for  the  extravagant  and  inflated 
style  of  the  Arabs — that  if  the  same  thing  had  happened 
with  any  of  the  otliers,  I  would  not  have  given  him  a 
para ;  and  now  he  must  understand  that  I  only  paid  him 
for  his  services  in  Petra.  This  seemed  natural  enough 
to  the  other  Bedouins,  for  they  all  knew  that  this  man 
and  I  liad  returned  from  the  defile  the  best  friends  in 


the  world,  calling  each  other  brother,  &:c. ;  and  in  the 
end,  the  whole  affair  turned  out  rather  fortunately ;  for 
understanding  me  literally  that  I  paid  only  for  the  day 
in  Petra,  although  not  understanding  the  rule  of  three 
as  established  in  the  books  of  arithmetic,  they  worked  out 
the  problem  after  their  own  fashion,  "  If  one  day  gives 
so  much,  what  will  so  many  days  give  ?"  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly satisfied  with  the  result.  Indeed,  I  believe 
I  might  at  any  time  have  stopped  their  mouths,  and 
relieved  myself  from  much  annoyance,  by  promising 
them  an  extravagant  sum  on  my  arrival  at  Heliron  ;  but 
this  I  would  not  do.  I  had  not,  from  the  first,  held  out 
to  them  any  extravagant  expectations,  nor  would  I  do 
so  then ;  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so  much  from  a  stern 
sense  of  principle,  as  from  having  conceived  a  feeling  of 
strong  though  smothered  indignation  and  contempt  for 
the  sheik.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  considered  it  safe 
to  tell  him  what  I  intended  to  give  him  ;  for  I  soon  saw 
that  the  amount  estimated  by  Mr  Gliddon  and  myself 
\vas  very  far  from  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  own  and 
his  men's  extravagant  expectations.  My  apparent  in- 
diff'erence  perplexed  the  sheik,  and  he  was  sorely  con- 
founded by  my  valiant  declaration,  "  There  is  my  trunk  ; 
all  that  is  in  it  is  yours  when  we  arrive  at  Hebron  ;  rob 
me  or  kill  me,  and  you  get  no  more  ;"  and  though  he 
could  not  conceal  his  eagerness  and  rapacity,  he  felt 
himself  trammelled ;  and  my  plan  was  to  prolong  his 
indecision,  and  postpone  our  denouement  until  our 
arrival  at  Hebron.  Still,  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  be 
travelling  upon  these  terms  with  my  protectoi's,  and  1 
was  exceedingly  glad  when  the  journey  was  over. 

We  were  again  journeying  along  the  valley  in  an 
obhque  direction.  In  the  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  a 
caravan  for  Gaza.  It  may  be  that  I  wronged  the  sheik  ; 
but  I  had  the  idea  that,  whenever  we  saw  strangers,  his 
deep  and  hurried  manner  of  pronouncing  El  Arab,  his 
fixing  himself  in  his  saddle,  poising  his  spear,  and  get- 
ting the  caravan  in  order,  frequently  accompanying 
these  movements  with  the  cautioning  words  not  to  be 
afraid,  that  he  would  fight  for  me  till  death,  were  in- 
tended altogether  for  effect  upon  me.  Whether  he 
had  any  influence  or  not  with  the  caravan  for  Gaza,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  I  know  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
leave  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  land  of  Idumea,  and 
go  with  my  new  companions  to  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Philistines.  While  we  moved  along  together,  Paul  and 
myself  got  upon  excellent  tei'ms  with  them,  and  con- 
sulted for  a  good  while  about  asking  them  to  take  us 
under  their  escort.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have 
done  it  willingly,  for  they  were  a  fine,  manly  set  of  fel- 
lows ;  but  we  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  involving 
them  in  a  quarrel,  if  not  a  fight,  with  our  own  men. 

The  valley  continued  the  same  as  before,  presenting 
sandy  hillocks,  thorn-bushes,  gullies,  the  dry  beds  of 
streams,  and  furnishing  all  the  way  incontestible  evi- 
dence that  it  had  once  been  covered  with  the  waters  of 
a  river.  To  one  travelling  along  that  dreary  road  as  a 
geologist,  every  step  opens  a  new  page  in  the  great  book 
of  Nature  ;  carrying  him  back  to  the  time  when  all  was 
chaos,  and  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the 
impressions  it  conveys  are  of  a  confused  mass  of  matter 
settling  into  "  form  and  substance,"  the  earth  covered 
with  a  mighty  deluge,  the  waters  retiring,  and  leaving 
bare  the  mountains  above  him,  and  a  rolling  river  at 
his  feet ;  and,  by  the  regular  operation  of  natural  causes, 
the  river  contracting  and  disappearing,  and  for  thou- 
sands of  years  leaving  its  channel-bed  dry.  And  again, 
he  who  in  the  wonders  around  him  seeks  the  evidences 
of  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  here  finds  them 
in  the  abundant  tokens  that  the  shower  of  fire  and 
brimstone  which  descended  upon  the  guilty  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stopped  the  course  of  the  Jordan, 
and  formed  it  into  a  pestilential  lake,  and  left  the  dry 
bed  of  a  I'iver  in  the  desolate  valley  in  which  he  is  jour- 
neying. This  valley  is  part  of  the  once  populous  land 
of  Idumea ;  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  great  travelled 
highway  by  which  he  received  the  gold  of  Ophir  for  tlie 
temple  ;  and  by  which,  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome, 
the  wealth  of  India  was  brought  to  her  doors. 


DEATH  OF  A  CAMEL— DESERT  HORSES. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  usual,  the  sheik  rode 
ahead,  and,  striking  his  spear  in  the  sand,  he  had  coffee 
prepared  before  we  came  up.  While  we  were  sitting 
around  the  spear,  two  of  our  camels  so  far  forgot  the 
calm  dignity  of  their  nature,  and  their  staid,  quiet 
habits,  as  to  get  into  a  fight ;  and  one  of  them,  finding 
himself  likely  to  come  off  second  best,  took  to  his  heels, 
and  the  other  after  him ;  they  were  baggage  camels, 
one  being  charged  with  my  boxes  of  provisions  and 
housekeeping  apparatus,  and  his  movements  indicated 
death  to  crockery.  I  will  not  go  into  particulars,  for 
eggs,  rice,  maccaroni,and  lamp-oil,  make  a  bad  mixture  ; 
and  although  the  race  and  fight  between  the  loaded 
camels  were  rather  ludicrous,  the  consequence  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  thmg  in  the  desert. 

The  next  morning  we  had  another  camel  scene,  for 
one  of  the  combatants  was  sti-etched  upon  the  sand,  his 
bed  of  death.  The  Bedouins  had  examined  him,  and, 
satisfied  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  they  left 
him  to  breathe  his  last  alone.  The  camel  is  to  the  Arab 
a  treasure  above  all  price.  He  is  the  only  animal  by 
nature  and  constitution  framed  for  the  desert,  for  he 
alone  can  travel  several  days  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing. Every  part  of  him  is  useful ;  his  milk  is  their 
drink,  his  flesh  their  food,  and  his  hair  supplies  mate- 
rials for  their  rude  garments  and  tents.  Besides  this, 
the  creature  is  domesticated  with  the  Bedouin ;  grows 
up  in  his  tent,  feeds  from  his  hand,  kneels  down  to  re- 
ceive his  burden,  and  rises  as  if  glad  to  carry  his  master ; 
and,  in  short,  is  so  much  a  part  of  a  Bedouin's  family, 
that  often,  in  speaking  of  himself,  the  Bedouin  will  say 
that  he  has  so  many  wives,  so  many  children,  and  so  many 
camels.  All  these  things  considered,  when  this  morning 
they  knew  that  the  camel  must  die,  I  expected,  in 
a  rough  way,  something  like  Sterne's  picture  of  the  old 
man  and  his  ass.  But  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they 
left  him  in  the  last  stages  of  his  struggle  with  the  great 
enemy  with  as  much  indifference,  I  was  going  to  say, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  brute  ;  and  he  was  a  brute  ;  but  it 
was  almost  worth  a  passing  tear  to  leave  even  a  brute 
to  die  alone  in  the  desert — one  that  we  knew,  that  had 
travelled  with  us,  and  formed  part  of  our  little  world ; 
but  the  only  lament  the  sheik  made  was,  that  they  had 
lost  twenty  dollars,  and  we  left  him  to  die  in  the  sand. 
I  could  almost  have  remained  myself  to  close  his  eyes. 
The  vultures  were  already  hovering  over  him,  and  once 
I  went  back  and  drove  them  away ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  before  the  poor  beast  was  dead,  the  horrid  birds 
had  picked  out  his  eyes,  and  thrust  their  murderous 
beaks  into  his  bx'ain. 

It  was,  as  usual,  a  fine  day.  Since  we  left  Akaba  we 
had  a  continued  succession  of  the  most  delightful  weather 
I  had  ever  experienced.  I  was,  no  doubt,  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  weather.  With  a  malady 
constantly  hanging  about  me,  if  I  drooped,  a  bright  sun 
and  an  unclouded  sky  could  at  any  time  revive  me ; 
and  more  than  once,  when  I  have  risen  flusiied  and 
feverish,  and  but  little  refreshed  with  sleep,  the  clear 
pure  air  of  the  morning  has  given  me  a  new  life.  From 
dragging  one  leg  slowly  after  the  other,  I  have  fairly 
jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  my  noble  Arabian,  in  such 
cases,  always  completed  what  the  fresh  air  of  the  morn- 
ing had  begun.  Indeed,  I  felt  then  that  I  could  not  be 
too  thankful  for  those  two  things,  uncommonly  fine 
weather  and  an  uucoraraoiily  fine  horse  ;  and  1  con^ 
sidered  that  it  was  almost  solely  those  two  that  sus 
tained  me  on  that  journey.  It  is  part  of  the  historical 
account  of  the  Bedouins'  horses,  that  the  mares  are 
never  sold.  My  sheik  would  have  sold  his  soul  for  a 
price  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  I  was  pleased  with 
my  mare,  he  wanted  to  sell  her  to  me  ;  and  it  was  sin- 
gular and  amusing,  in  chaffering  for  this  animal,  to 
mark  how  one  of  the  habits  of  bargain-making  peculiar 
to  the  horse-jockey  with  us,  existed  in  full  force  among 
the  Arabs.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  her ; 
that  at  Cairo  he  had  been  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  a  new  dress,  and  arms  complete,  and  he  would 
iiot  sell  her ;  but  if  /  wanted  her,  there  being  nothing 
he  would  uot  do  for  me,  &c.,  1  might  have  her. 


The  sheik's  was  an  extraordinary  animal.  The  saddle 
had  not  been  off  her  back  for  thirty  days  ;  and  the  sheik, 
himself  a  most  i-estless  creature,  would  dash  off  sud- 
denly a  dozen  times  a-day,  on  a  full  run  across  the  val- 
ley, up  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  round  and  round  our 
caravan,  with  his  long  spear  poised  in  the  air,  and  his 
dress  streaming  in  the  wind ;  and  when  he  returned 
and  brought  her  to  a  walk  at  my  side,  the  beautiful 
animal  would  snort  and  paw  the  ground,  as  if  proud  of 
what  she  had  done,  and  anxious  for  another  course.  I 
could  almost  imagine  I  saw  the  ancient  war-horse  of 
Idumea,  so  finely  described  by  Job — "  his  neck  clothed 
with  thunder.  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grass- 
hopper ?  the  glox-y  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth 
in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength ;  he  goeth 
on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and 
is  not  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from  the 
sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering 
spear  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with 
fierceness  and  rage ;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets, 
ha,  ha ;  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting." 

Nothing  showed  the  hardiness  of  these  horses  more 
than  their  drinking.  Several  times  we  came  to  depo- 
sites  of  rain  water  left  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  so  foul 
and  dirty  that  I  would  not  have  given  it  to  a  dog ;  and 
while  their  sides  were  white  with  foam,  the  sheik  would 
take  the  bits  out  of  their  mouths,  and  sit  down  with 
the  bridle  in  his  hands,  and  let  them  drink  their  fill ; 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  regular-bred  Eng- 
lish groom,  accustomed  to  insinuate  a  wet  sponge  in  the 
mouth  of  a  heated  horse,  would  have  been  amazed  and 
horrified  at  such  a  barbarian  usage.  These  two  horses 
were  twelve  and  twenty  yeai'S  old  respectively ;  and  the 
former  was  more  like  a  colt  in  playfulness  and  spirit, 
and  the  other  like  a  horse  of  ten  with  us  ;  and  the  sheik 
told  me  that  he  could  count  upon  the  services  of  both 
until  they  were  thirty-five.  Among  all  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Arabian  horse,  I  know  none  greater  than 
this :  I  have  known  a  man,  from  long  habit,  conceive  a 
liking  for  a  vicious  jade  that  no  one  else  would  mount ; 
and  one  can  imagine  how  warm  nmst  be  the  feeling, 
when,  year  after  year,  the  best  of  his  race  is  the  com- 
panion of  the  wandering  Arab,  and  the  same  animal 
may  bear  him  from  the  time  when  he  can  first  poise  a 
spear  until  his  aged  frame  can  scarcely  sustain  itself  iu 
the  saddle. 

Before  leaving  the  valley,  we  found  iu  one  of  the 
gullies  a  large  stone  veined  in  that  peculiar  manner 
which  I  had  noticed  at  Petra ;  it  had  been  washed 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Wady  Moussa,  and  the 
Arab  told  me  that  stone  of  the  same  kind  was  found 
nowhere  else.  Towards  evening  we  had  crossed  the 
valley,  and  were  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
in  the  direction  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  That  evening,  I  remember,  I  noticed  a  circum- 
stance which  called  to  my  mind  the  wonderful  accouxita 
handed  down  to  us  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  histo- 
I'ians,  of  large  cities  built  of  salt  having  stood  at  the 
southern  extx-emity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley 
beyond.  In  the  escapade  of  our  runaway  camels, 
bringing  about  the  catastrophe  which  oue  of  them  had 
since  expiated  with  his  life,  they  had  mingled  together 
in  hoi'rible  confusion,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art, 
so  many  discordant  ingredients,  that  a  gi-eat  portion  of 
my  larder  was  spoiled ;  and,  among  other  things,  salt, 
almost  as  necessary  to  man  as  bi-ead,  had  completely 
lost  its  savour.  But  the  Bedouins,  habituated  to  want- 
ing almost  every  thing,  knew  where  to  find  all  that  their 
barren  country  could  give ;  aud  one  of  them  leaving  the 
tents  for  a  few  moments,  returned  with  a  small  quantity 
that  he  had  picked  up  for  immediate  use,  being  a  cake 
or  encrustation  about  as  largo  as  the  head  of  a  barrel ; 
and  I  afterwards  saw  regular  strata  of  it,  and  in  large 
quantities,  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 


TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA  PETR^A. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Road  to  Gaza.— Unknown  Ruins.— A  Misadventure.— Pasto- 
ral Bedouins.— A  Flower  of  the  Wilderness.— The  Ravages  of 
War.— Testimony  of  an  Eyewitness. 
We  started  at  six  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  morning 
I'ather  cool,  though  clear  and  bracing ;  we  were  again 
among  the  mountains,  and  at  about  eleven,  a  track 
scarcely  distinguishable  to  my  eye,  turned  oft'  to  Gaza. 
To  a  traveller  from  such  a  country  as  ours,  few  of  the 
little  every-day  wonders  he  is  constantly  noticing  strike 
him  more  forcibly  than  the  character  of  the  great 
public  roads  in  the  East.  He  makes  allowance  for  the 
natural  wildness  of  the  country,  the  impossibility  of 
using  wheel-carriages  on  the  mountains,  or  horses  in 
the  desert  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  still  he  is  surprised 
and  disappointed.  Here,  for  instance,  was  a  road  lead- 
ing to  the  ancient  city  of  Gaza,  a  regular  caravan  route 
for  4000  years,  and  yet  so  perfect  in  the  wildness  of 
nature,  so  undistinguishable  in  its  appearance  from 
other  portions  of  the  wilderness  around,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  passed  the  little  opening  in  the  rocks  pro- 
bably without  noticing  it,  and  certainly  without  ima- 
gining that  the  wild  track,  of  which  it  formed  the 
entrance,  would  conduct  him  to  the  birthplace  and 
ancient  capital  of  David,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  solitary  trail  of  the  Indian  over  our  prairies  and 
forests  is  more  perfectly  marked  as  a  road  than  either 
of  the  great  routes  to  Gaza  or  Jerusalem,  and  yet,  near 
the  spot  where  these  two  roads  diverge,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city. 

Little,  if  any  thing,  has  been  known  in  modern  days 
concerning  the  existence  and  distinguishing  features 
of  this  road ;  and  it  is  completely  a  terra  incognita  to 
modern  travellers.  All  the  knowledge  possessed  of  it 
is  that  dex'ived  from  the  records  of  ancient  history ;  and 
from  these  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
great  public  road  existed  from  Jerusalem  to  Akaba, 
the  ancient  Eloth  or  Ezion-geber ;  that  several  cities 
existed  upon  it  between  these  terminating  points,  and 
that  their  ruins  should  still  be  visible.  Believing  that 
I  am  the  first  traveller  who  has  ever  seen  those  ruins, 
none  can  regret  more  than  myself  my  inability  to  add 
to  the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  already  in  possession 
of  geographers.  If  my  health  had  permitted,  I  might 
have  investigated  and  explored,  noted  observations,  and 
treasured  up  facts  and  circumstances,  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  wiser  men  for  their  conclusions ;  but  I 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  ruins  which  I  saw  were 
a  confused  and  shapeless  mass,  and  I  rode  among  them 
without  dismounting ;  there  were  no  columns,  no  blocks 
of  marble,  or  large  stones  which  indicated  any  archi- 
tectural greatness,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ruins 
would  answer  the  historical  desci'iption  of  a  third  or 
fourth-rate  city. 

About  three  hours  farther  on,  and  half  a  mile  from 
our  path,  on  the  right,  was  a  quadrangular  arch  with 
a  dome;  and  near  it  was  a  low  stone  building,  also 
arched,  which  might  have  been  a  small  temple.  The 
Bedouins,  as  usual,  referred  it  to  the  times  of  the 
Christians.  For  about  a  mile,  in  diff"erent  places  on 
each  side  of  us,  were  mounds  of  crumbling  ruins ;  and 
directly  on  the  caravan-track  we  came  to  a  little  eleva- 
tion, where  were  two  remarkable  wells,  of  the  very  best 
Roman  workmanship,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  with 
large  hard  stones,  as  fijrm  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  in 
which  they  were  laid.  The  uppermost  layer,  round 
the  top  of  the  well,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  pave- 
ment, was  of  marble,  and  had  many  grooves  cut  in  it, 
apparently  worn  by  the  long-continued  use  of  ropes  in 
drawing  water.  Around  each  of  the  wells  were  circular 
i-anges  of  columns,  which,  when  the  city  existed,  and 
the  inhabitants  came  there  to  drink,  might  and  probably 
did  support  a  roof  similar  to  those  now  seen  over  the 
fountains  in  Constantinople.  No  remains  of  such  roof, 
however,  are  existing;  and  the  columns  are  broken, 
several  of  them  standing  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  the  tops  scooped  out  to  serve  as  ti-oughs 


for  thirsty  camels.  On  the  other  side,  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  wells,  is  a  hill  overlooking  the  scattered 
ruins  below,  which  may,  some  hundred  years  ago,  have 
been  the  Acropolis  of  the  city.  A  strong  wall  seems 
to  have  extended  around  the  whole  summit  level  of  the 
hill.  I  remember  that  I  rode  up  to  the  summit,  wind- 
ing around  the  hill,  and  leaped  my  horse  over  the  broken 
wall ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  reward  me  for  the  exer- 
tion of  the  undertaking.  The  enclosure  formed  by  the 
wall  was  filled  with  ruins,  but  I  could  give  form  or  fea- 
ture to  none  of  them ;  here,  too,  I  rode  among  them 
without  dismounting;  and  from  here  I  could  see  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ruins  below.  As  in  the  ruined  city 
I  had  just  passed,  there  was  not  a  solitary  inhabitant, 
and  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen  but  my  companions 
watering  their  camels  at  the  ancient  wells.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  another  of  the  Roman  cities ;  and  although 
it  was  probably  never  celebrated  for  architectural  or 
monumental  beauty,  it  must  have  contained  a  large 
population. 

We  were  now  coming  into  another  country,  and 
leaving  the  desert  behmd  us;  a  scanty  verdure  was 
begmning  to  cover  the  mountains ;  but  the  smiling 
prospect  before  me  was  for  a  moment  overclouded  by 
an  unfortunate  accident.  Paul  had  lent  his  dromedary 
to  one  of  the  men ;  and  riding  carelessly  on  a  baggage 
camel,  in  ascending  a  rough  hill  the  girths  of  the  saddle 
gave  way,  and  Paul,  boxes,  and  baggage,  all  came  down 
together,  the  unlucky  dragoman  completely  buried 
under  the  burden.  I  was  the  first  at  his  side;  and 
when  I  raised  him  up  he  was  senseless.  I  untied  his 
sash,  and  tore  open  his  clothes.  The  Bedouins  gathered 
around,  all  talking  together,  pulUng  and  hauling,  and 
one  of  them  drew  his  sword,  and  was  bending  over  my 
pro.strate  interpreter,  with  its  point  but  a  few  inches 
from  his  throat.  Poor  Paul !  with  his  mortal  antipathy 
to  cold  steel,  if  he  could  have  opened  his  eyes  at  that 
moment,  and  seen  the  fiery  orbs  of  the  Bedouins,  and 
the  point  of  a  sharp  sword  apparently  just  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  his  body,  he  would  have  uttered  one  groan 
and  given  up  the  ghost.  It  was  a  startling  movement 
to  me ;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  they  were  going 
to  employ  in  his  behalf  that  mercy  which  is  sometimes 
shown  to  a  dying  brute,  that  of  killing  him  to  put  him 
out  of  misery.  I  pressed  forward  to  shield  him  with 
my  own  body ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and 
my  inability  to  understand  what  they  meant,  the  selfish 
feeling  came  over  me  of  the  entire  and  absolute  help- 
lessness of  my  own  condition  if  Paul  should  die.  But 
Paul  was  too  good  a  Catholic  to  die  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  church ;  he  could  never  have  rested  quietly  in  his 
grave,  unless  he  had  been  laid  there  amid  the  wafting 
of  incense  and  the  chanting  of  priests.  '•  The  safety  of 
the  patient  often  consists  in  the  quarrels  of  the  physi- 
cians," says  Sancho  Panza,  or  some  other  equally  great 
authority,  and  perhaps  this  saved  Paul;  the  Arabs 
wanted  to  cut  open  his  clothes  and  bleed  him  ;  but  I, 
not  liking  the  looks  of  their  lancets,  would  not  suffer 
it ;  and,  between  us  both,  Paul  was  let  alone  and  came 
to  himself.  But  it  was  a  trying  moment,  while  I  was 
kneeling  on  the  sand  supporting  his  senseless  head  upon 
my  kuee.  No  parent  could  have  waited  with  more 
anxiety  the  return  to  life  of  an  only  child,  or  lover 
watched  the  beautiful  face  of  his  adored  and  swooning 
mistress  with  more  earnestness  than  I  did  the  ghastly 
and  grisled  face  of  my  faithful  follower ;  and  when  he 
first  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  wildly  at  me,  the  bright- 
est emanations  from  the  face  of  beauty  could  not  at  that 
moment  have  kindled  warmer  emotions  in  my  heart. 
I  never  thought  I  should  look  on  his  ugly  face  with  so 
much  pleasure.  I  put  him  on  my  horse,  and  took  his 
dromedary ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  came  to  a  Bedouin 
encampment,  in  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting 
spots  I  ever  saw. 

We  should  have  gone  on  two  hours  longer,  but  Paul's 
accident  made  it  necessary  to  stop  as  soon  as  we  found 
a  proper  place ;  and  I  should  have  regretted  exceedingly 
to  pass  by  this  without  a  halt.  There  was  something 
interesting  even  in  our  manner  of  approaching  it.  Wo 
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were  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  we  saw 
on  a  little  point  on  the  very  summit  the  figure  of  an 
Arab,  with  his  face  towards  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
kneeling  and  prostrating  himself  in  evening  prayer.  He 
had  finished  his  devotions,  and  was  sitting  upon  the  rock 
when  we  approached,  and  found  that  he  had  lite- 
rally been  praying  on  his  house  top,  for  his  habitation 
was  in  the  rock  beneath.  Like  almost  every  old  man 
one  meets  in  the  East,  he  looked  exactly  the  patriarch 
of  the  imagination,  and  precisely  as  we  would  paint 
Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob.  He  rose  as  we  approached, 
and  gave  us  the  usual  Bedouin  invitation  to  stop  and 
pass  the  night  with  him  ;  and,  leading  us  a  few  paces 
to  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  he  showed  us  in  the  valley 
below  the  village  of  his  tribe. 

The  valley  began  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation  on 
which  we  stood,  and  lay  between  ranges  of  broken  and 
overhanging  rocks,  a  smooth  and  beautiful  table  of 
green,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  beyond  that 
distance  broke  off"  and  expanded  into  an  extensive 
meadow.  The  whole  of  this  valley,  down  to  the  meadow, 
was  filled  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I  left  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  saw  a 
herd  of  cows.  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  be  guilty 
of  a  sentiment  at  beholding  a  cow,  but  so  it  was  ;  after 
my  long  journey  in  the  desert,  my  feelings  were  actually 
excited  to  tenderness  by  the  sight  of  these  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

But  where  were  the  dwellings  of  the  pastors,  the 
tents  in  which  dwelt  the  shepherds  of  these  flocks  and 
herds  ?  In  Egypt  I  had  seen  the  Arabs  living  in  tombs, 
and  among  the  ruins  of  temples  ;  in  the  desert  I  have 
seen  them  dwelling  in  tents  ;  but  I  had  never  yet  seen 
them  making  their  habitations  in  the  rude  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  Such,  however,  were  their  habitations  here. 
The  rocks  in  many  places  were  overhanging ;  in  others 
there  were  chasms  or  fissures ;  and  wherever  there  was 
any  thing  that  could  afford  a  partial  protection  from 
the  weather  on  one  side,  a  low,  rough,  circular  wall  of 
stone  was  built  in  front  of  it,  and  formed  the  abode  of 
a  large  family.  Within  the  small  enclosure  in  front, 
the  women  were  sitting  winnowing  or  grinding  grain, 
or  rather  pounding  and  rubbing  it  between  two  stones, 
in  the  same  primitive  manner  practised  of  old,  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  We  descended  and  pitched  our 
tents  in  the  middle  of  the  valley ;  and  my  first  business 
was  to  make  some  hot  tea  for  Paul,  roll  him  up  in 
blankets  and  coverlets,  and  thus  repeat  the  sweating 
operation  that  had  done  him  so  much  good  before.  He 
was  badly  hurt,  and  very  much  frightened.  The  boxes 
had  fallen  upon  him,  and  the  butt  of  a  heavy  gun,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  had  struck  with  all  the  mo 
mentum  of  its  fall  against  his  breast.  He  thought  his 
ribs  were  all  broken  ;  and  when  I  persuaded  him  that 
they  were  as  good  as  ever,  he  was  sure  there  was 
some  inward  bruise,  that  would  be  followed  by  mortifi- 
cation ;  and  until  we  separated,  especially  when  we  had 
any  hard  work  before  us,  he  continued  to  complain  of 
his  hurts  by  this  unlucky  misadventure. 

Having  disposed  of  Paul,  I  strode  out  to  examine 
more  particularly  the  strange  and  interesting  scene  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  were.  The  habitations  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  bad  as  they  would  be  considered 
any  where  else,  I  found  much  more  comfortable  than 
most  of  the  huts  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  or  the  rude  tents  of  the  Bedouins.  It  was  not 
sheer  poverty  that  drove  these  shepherds  to  take  shelter 
in  the  rocks,  for  they  were  a  tribe  more  than  300  strong, 
and  had  flocks  and  herds  such  as  are  seldom  seen  among 
the  Bedouins  ;  and  they  were  far  better  clad,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  being  better  fed,  than  my  worthy  com- 
panions. Indeed,  they  were  a  diS"erent  race  from 
mine  ;  and  here,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  I  was 
again  struck  with  what  had  so  forcibly  impressed  me 
in  crossing  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  the  strong  and 
marked  diff'erence  of  races  in  the  East.  The  Bedouins 
among  whom  we  were  encamped  were  taller,  stouter,  and 
had  longer  faces  than  the  El  Alouins ;  and  sometimes  I 
thought  I  saw  m  them  strong  marks  of  the  Jewish 


physiognomy.  Above  all,  they  were  whiter  ;  and  this, 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  womea  being  less  particu- 
lar in  keeping  their  faces  covered,  enabled  me  to  pass 
an  hour  before  dark  with  much  satisfaction.  The  change 
from  the  swarthy  and  bearded  visages  of  my  travelling 
companions  to  the  comparatively  fair  and  feminine 
countenances  of  these  pastoral  women,  was  striking  and 
agreeable,  and  they  looked  more  lilie  home  than  any 
thing  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time,  except  the  cows.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  what  a  dehght  it  would  have  been 
to  meet,  in  that  distant  land,  one  of  those  beautiful 
fairies,  lovely  in  all  the  bewitching  attractions  of  frocks, 
shoes,  stockings,  clean  faces,  &c.,  of  whom  I  now  meet 
dozens  every  day,  with  the  calm  indifference  of  a  stoic, 
since,  even  in  spite  of  bare  feet  and  dirty  faces,  my 
heart  warmed  towards  the  women  of  the  desert.  I 
could  have  taken  them  all  to  my  arms  ;  but  there  was 
one  among  them  who  might  be  accounted  beautiful 
even  among  the  beautiful  women  of  my  own  distant 
home.  She  was  tall,  and  fairer  than  the  most  of  her 
tribe  ;  and  with  the  shepherd's  crook  in  her  hand,  she 
was  driving  her  flock  of  goats  up  the  valley  to  the  little 
enclosure  befoi-e  the  door  of  her  rocky  dwelling.  There 
was  no  colour  in  her  cheek,  but  there  was  gentleness 
in  her  eye,  and  delicacy  in  every  feature  ;  and,  moving 
amo'ng  us,  she  would  be  cherished  and  cared  for  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  served  with  all  respect  and  love  ;  but 
here  she  was  a  servant ;  her  days  were  spent  in  guard- 
ing her  flock,  and  at  night  her  tender  limbs  were 
stretched  upon  the  rude  floor  of  her  rocky  dwelling.  I 
thought  of  her  much,  and  she  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me  ;  but  I  was  prevented  from  attempting  to 
excite  a  correspondent  feeling  in  her  gentle  bosom  by 
the  crushed  state  of  Paul's  ribs,  and  my  own  inability 
to  speak  her  language. 

In  the  evening  the  men  and  women,  or,  to  speak  more 
pastorally,  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  came  up 
one  after  another,  with  their  crooks  in  their  hands  and 
their  well-trained  dogs,  driving  before  them  their  seve- 
ral flocks.  Some  entered  the  httle  enclosures  before 
their  rude  habitations ;  but  many,  destitute  even  of 
this  miserable  shelter,  slept  outside  in  the  open  valley, 
with  their  flocks  around  them,  and  their  dogs  by  their 
side,  presenting  the  same  pastoral  scenes  Avhich  I  had 
so  often  looked  upon  among  the  mountains  of  Greece  j 
but  unhappily,  here,  as  there,  the  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses do  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  Chloes  and 
Phillises  of  poetic  dreams.  In  the  evening  we  seated 
ourselves  round  a  large  bowl  of  cracked  corn  and  milk, 
so  thick  as  to  be  taken  with  the  hands,  unaided  by  a 
spoon  or  ladle,  followed  by  a  smoking  marmite  of  stewed 
kid ;  and  after  this  exercise  of  hospitahty  to  the  stran- 
gers, some  withdrew  to  their  I'ocky  dwellings,  others 
laid  themselves  down  around  the  fire,  and  I  retired  to 
my  tent.  All  night  I  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
valley  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  lambs  and 
goats,  and  the  loud  barking  of  the  watch-dog. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  the  stars  were  yet  in 
the  sky,  I  was  up  and  out  of  my  tent.  The  flocks  were 
still  quiet,  and  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  were 
still  sleeping  with  the  bare  earth  for  their  bed,  and  the 
canopy  of  heaven  their  only  covering.  One  after  the 
other  they  awoke  ;  and  as  the  day  was  breaking,  they 
were  milking  the  cows  and  goats,  and  at  broad  day- 
light they  were  again  moving,  with  their  crooks  and 
dogs,  to  the  pasture-ground  at  the  foot  of  the  valley. 

We  set  off"  at  an  eai-ly  hour,  Paul  again  on  my  horse, 
and  I  on  his  dromedary  ;  the  patriarchal  figure  who 
had  welcomed  being  the  last  to  speed  me  on  my  way. 
At  every  step  we  were  now  putting  the  desert  behind 
us,  and  advancing  into  a  better  country.  We  had  spent 
our  last  night  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  now  ap- 
proaching the  Holy  Land ;  and  no  pilgrim  ever  ap- 
proached its  borders  with  a  more  joyous  and  thankful 
heart  than  mine. 

At  nme  o'clock  we  came  to  another  field  of  rums, 
where  the  relics  of  an  Arab  village  were  mingled  with 
those  of  a  Roman  city.  The  hands  of  the  difierent 
builders  and  residents  were  visible  amonsr  them  :  two 
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S(iuai'e  buildings  of  large  Roman  stone  were  still  stand- 
ing like  towers,  while  all  the  rest  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  the  stones  which  once  formed  the  foundations  of 
palaces  were  now  worked  up  into  fences  around  holes  in 
the  rocks,  the  burrowing-places  of  the  miserable  Arabs. 

And  here,  too,  we  saw  the  tokens  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  ;  the  thunder  of  war  had  been  levelled 
against  the  wretched  village,  the  habitations  were  in 
ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  whom  the  sword  had  spared 
were  di-iven  out  and  scattered  no  one  knew  whither. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  we  saw  that  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  the  great  Egyptian  soldier,  whose  terrible 
war-cry  had  been  heard  on  the  plains  of  Egypt  and 
among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria 
and  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  was  ruling  the 
conquered  country  with  the  same  rod  of  iron  which  his 
father  swayed  in  Egypt.  He  had  lately  been  to  this 
frontier  village  with  the  brand  of  war,  and  burning  and 
desolation  had  marked  his  path. 

Soon  after,  we  came  to  an  inhabited  village,  the  first 
since  we  left  Cairo.  Like  the  ruined  and  deserted  vil- 
lage we  had  left,  it  was  a  mingled  exhibition  of  ancient 
greatness  and  modern  poverty  ;  and  probably  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  same  ruined  Roman  city.  A  large 
fortress,  forming  part  of  a  battlement,  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  fragments  of  a  wall,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  village,  around  which  the  inhabitants  had  built  them- 
selves huts.  The  rude  artizans  of  the  present  day  knew 
nothing  of  the  works  which  their  predecessors  had  built ; 
and  the  only  care  they  had  for  them  was  to  pull  them 
down,  and  with  the  fragments  to  build  for  themselves 
rude  hovels  and  enclosures ;  and  the  sculptured  stones 
which  once  formed  the  ornaments  of  Roman  palaces, 
were  now  worked  up  into  fences  around  holes  in  the 
ground,  the  poor  dwellings  of  the  misei'able  Arabs. 

The  stranger  from  a  more  favoured  land,  in  looking 
at  the  tenants  of  these  wretched  habitations,  cannot 
help  thanking  his  God  that  his  lot  is  not  like  theirs. 
When  I  rode  through,  the  whole  population  had  crawled 
out  of  their  holes  and  hiding-places,  and  were  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  a  summer's  sun  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
seeing  the  kindly  hand  of  a  benefactor  in  giving  to  them 
what  he  has  denied  to  us,  a  climate  where,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  they  may  spend  their  whole 
days  in  the  open  air,  and  even  at  night  hardly  need  the 
shelter  of  a  roof.  This  is  probably  the  last  of  the  cities 
which  once  stood  on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Akaba.  While  i-iding  among  the  ruins,  and 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  talk  with  some  of  the  Arabs, 
I  saw  on  the  left,  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  an  open 
door  like  those  of  the  tombs  in  Egypt ;  a  simple  orilice, 
without  any  ornament  or  sculpture.  A  woman  was 
coming  out  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  a  palpable  indica- 
tion that  here,  too,  the  abodes  of  the  dead  were  used  as 
habitations  by  the  living.  In  Paul's  disabled  state  I 
could  ask  no  questions,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  explore. 

I  cannot  leave  this  interesting  region  without  again 
expressing  my  regret  at  being  able  to  add  so  little  to 
the  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  I  can  only  testify  to  the 
existence  of  the  ruins  of  cities  which  have  been  known 
only  in  the  books  of  liistorians,  and  I  can  bear  witness 
to  the  desolation  that  reigns  in  Edom.  I  can  do  more, 
not  with  the  spirit  of  scoffing  at  prophecy,  but  of  one 
A\ho,  in  the  strong  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  predic- 
tions uttered  by  the  voice  of  inspiration,  has  seen  and 
felt  the  evidences  of  the  sure  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  and  having  regard  to  what  I  have  ah'cady 
said  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pi'ophecy, 
"  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,"  I  can 
say  that  I  have  passed  through  the  land  of  Idumea. 
My  route  was  not  open  to  the  objection  made  to  that  of 
Burckhardt,  the  traveller  who  came  nearest  to  passing 
through  the  land  ;  for  he  entered  from  Damascus,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  struck  the  borders  of 
Edom  at  such  a  point  that  literally  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  it.  My  route,  therefore,  is  not 
open  to  the  critical  objections  made  to  his  ;  and  beyond 
all  peradventure  I  did  pass  directly  through  the  land  of 
Idumea   lengthwise,  and  crossing   its  northern  and 


southern  border  ;  and  unless  the  two  Englishmen  and 
Italian  before  referred  to  passed  on  this  same  route,  I 
am  the  oidy  person,  except  the  wandering  Arabs,  who 
ever  did  pass  through  the  doomed  and  forbidden  Edom, 
beholding  with  his  own  eyes  the  fearful  fulfilment  of  the 
terrible  denunciations  of  an  offended  God.  And  though 
I  did  pass  through  and  yet  was  not  cut  off,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  count  the  prophecy  a  lie.  No  ;  even 
though  I  had  been  a  confirmed  sceptic,  I  had  seen 
enough  in  wandering  with  the  Bible  in  my  hand  in  that 
unpeopled  desert  to  tear  up  the  very  foundations  of 
unbelief,  and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds.  In  my 
judgment,  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  abundantly 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  ancient 
Edom,  and  the  complete  and  eternal  breaking  up  of  a 
great  public  highway  ;  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
useful  to  extend  the  denunciation  against  a  passing 
traveller.* 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

Approach  to  Hebron. — A  Sick  Governor.— A  Prescription  at  Ran- 
dom.—Hospitality  of  the  Jews.— Finale  with  the  Bedouins.— A 
Storm.- A  Calm  after  the  Storm.— Venality  of  the  Arabs.— 
Hebron.- A  Coptic  Christian.— Story  of  the  Rabbi.— Profes- 
sional Employment. 

I  HAD  followed  the  wandering  path  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bondage, 
to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land ;  had  ti'acked  them 
in  their  miraculous  passage  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
mountains  of  Sinai,  through  "  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness  that  leadeth  to  Kadesh  Barnea ;"  and  among 
the  stony  mountains  through  which  1  was  now  journey- 
ing must  have  been  the  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  from  which  Moses  sent  the  ten  chosen  men  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  who  went  "  unto  the  brook 
of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one 
cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff ; 
and  though  they  brought  of  the  pomegranates  and  figs, 
and  said  that  surely  the  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  these  were  the  fruits  thereof,  yet  brought  up  such 
an  evil  report  of  the  land  that  it  ate  up  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  the  giants  that  dwelt 
therein,  that  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  sank  within 
them  ;  they  murmured  against  Moses  ;  and  for  their 
murmurings  they  were  sent  back  into  the  wilderness  ; 
and  their  carcasses,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
were  doomed  to  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  children 
of  the  murmurers  to  wander  forty  years  before  they 
should  enter  the  land  of  promise." — Numbers,  xiii.  23. 
I  followed  in  the  track  of  the  spies  ;  and  though  I  saw 
not  the  Vale  of  Eshcol  with  its  grapes  and  pomegra- 
nates, neither  did  I  see  the  sons  of  Anak,  the  giants  of 
the  land.   Indeed,  the  men  of  Anak  could  not  have  made 

*  Keith's  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Prophecies  has  passed  through 
fourteen  editions,  differing  in  some  few  particulars.  In  the  sixth 
edition  ho  says  that  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  in  his  notes  dated 
from  Mount  Sinai,  states  that  Seetzen,  on  a  vessel  of  paper  pasted 
against  the  wall,  notifies  his  having  penetrated  the  country  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Sinai  (through 
Idumea),  a  route  ntver  before  accomplished.  In  a  note  to  the  samo 
edition,  the  learned  divine  says—"  Not  even  the  cases  of  two 
individuals,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  can  be  stated  as  at  all  op- 
posed to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecies.  Seetzen  did 
indeed  pass  through  Idumea,  and  Burckhardt  traversed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it ;  but  the  former  met  his  death  not  long  after 
the  completion  of  his  journey  through  Idumea  (he  died  at  Akaba, 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned) ;  the  latter  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  hardships  and  privations  which  ho  suffered 
there ;  and  without  even  commencing  the  exclusive  design  which 
he  had  in  view,  namely,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  to 
which  all  his  journeyings  in  Asia  were  merely  intended  as  pre- 
paratory, he  died  at  Cairo.  Neither  of  them  lived  to  return  to 
Europe.  '  /  will  cut  off  from  Moimt  Seir  him  that  passeih  out  and 
him  that  returneth.'"  In  the  edition  which  I  saw  on  the  Nile, 
and  which  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  route  through  Idumea, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  any  reference  to  Seetzen. 
It  may  have  been  there,  however,  without  my  particularly  no- 
ticing it ;  as,  when  I  read  it,  I  had  but  little  expectation  of  being 
able  myself  to  undertake  the  route. 
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me  turn  back  from  the  land  of  promise.  I  was  so  heartily 
tired  of  the  desert  and  my  Bedouin  companions,  that  I 
would  have  thrown  myself  into  the  arms  of  the  giants 
themselves  for  relief.  And  though  the  mountains  were 
as  yet  stony  and  barren,  they  were  so  green  and  beauti- 
ful by  comparison  with  the  desert  I  had  left,  that  the 
conviction  even  of  much  greater  dangers  than  I  had 
yet  encountered  could  hardly  have  driven  me  back. 
The  Bedouins  and  the  Fellahs  about  Hebron  are 
regarded  as  the  worst,  most  turbulent,  and  desperate 
Arabs  under  the  government  of  the  pacha ;  but  as  I 
met  little  parties  of  them  coming  out  towards  the  fron- 
tier, they  looked,  if  such  a  chai'acter  can  be  conceived 
of  Arabs,'like  quiet,  respectable,  orderly  citizens,  when 
compared  with  my  wild  protectors  ;  and  they  greeted 
us  kindly  and  cordially  as  we  passed  them,  and  seemed 
to  welcome  us  once  more  to  the  abodes  of  men. 

As  we  approached  Hebron,  the  sheik  became  more 
and  more  civil  and  obsequious ;  and  before  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  city,  he  seemed  to  have  some  misgivings 
about  entering  it,  and  asked  me  to  secure  protection 
from  the  governor  for  that  night  for  himself  and  men, 
which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  promise.  I  was  glad  to  be 
approaching  again  a  place  under  the  established  govern- 
ment of  the  pacha,  where,  capricious  and  despotic  as 
was  the  exercise  of  power,  I  was  sure  of  protection 
against  the  exactions  of  my  Bedouins ;  and  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  different  degrees  of  security  existing 
in  these  regions,  from  being  told  that  I  looked  to  the 
protection  of  a  Turk  as  a  guarantee  against  the  rapa- 
city of  an  Arab.  After  clambering  over  a  rocky  moun- 
tain, we  came  down  into  a  valley,  bounded  on  all  sides, 
and  apparently  shut  in  by  stony  mountains.  We  fol- 
lowed the  valley  for  more  than  an  hour,  finding  the 
land  good  and  well  cultivated,  with  abundance  of  grapes, 
vines,  and  olives,  as  in  the  day  when  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  entered  it ;  and  I  can  only  wonder  that,  to  a 
hardy  and  warlike  people  like  the  Israelites,  after  a 
long  journey  in  the  desert,  the  rich  products  of  Hebron 
did  not  present  more  powerful  considerations  than  the 
enmity  of  the  men  of  Anak.  We  turned  a  point  of  the 
mountain  to  the  left  ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  bounding  it,  stands  the  Uttle 
city  of  Hebron,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
David.  But  it  bears  no  traces  of  the  glory  of  its  Jewish 
king.  Thunder  and  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  wars, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  have  passed  over  it ;  and  a  small 
town  of  white  houses,  compactly  built  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  mosque  and  two  minai-ets,  are  all  that  mark 
the  ancient  city  of  Hebron. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  city,  the  sheik  dis- 
mounted ;  and  arranging  his  saddle,  made  Paul  take 
back  his  dromedary  and  give  me  my  horse ;  and  placing 
me  on  his  right  hand,  and  drawing  up  the  cai-avan  with 
the  order  and  precision  of  a  troop  of  "  regulars,"  we 
made  a  dashing  entry.  It  was  on  Friday,  the  Mussul- 
man's Sabbath ;  and  several  hundred  women,  in  long 
white  dresses,  were  sitting  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Turkish  burying-ground,  outside  the  walls.  We  passed 
this  burying-ground  and  a  large  square  fountain  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  city,  being  regarded  at  this  day 
as  one  of  the  works  of  Solomon ;  and  leaving  the  bag- 
gage camels  at  the  gate,  with  our  horses  and  drome- 
daries on  full  gallop,  we  dashed  through  the  narrow 
streets  up  to  the  door  of  the  citadel,  and,  in  no  very 
modest  tone,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  governor. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs  are  proverbial  for  the  indiffe- 
rence with  which  they  look  upon  every  thing  ;  and 
though  I  knew  that  a  stranger  coming  from  the  desert 
was  a  rare  object,  and  ought  to  excite  some  attention, 
I  was  amused  and  somewhat  surprised  at  the  extraor- 
dinary sensation  our  appearance  created.  Men  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  their  business  ;  the  lazy  groups  in  the 
cafes  sprang  up,  and  workmen  threw  down  their  tools 
to  run  out  and  stare  at  us.  I  was  surprised  at  this ; 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that,  since  the  pacha  had  dis- 
armed all  Syria,  and  his  subjects  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions  wore  arms  only  by  stealth,  it  was  a  strange 
and  startling  occurrence  to  see  a  party  of  lawless  Be- 
1' 


douins  coming  in  fi-om  the  desert,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  riding  boldly  up  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel. 

The  janizary  at  the  door  told  us  that  the  governor 
was  sick  and  asleep,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  He 
was,  however,  a  blundering  fellow ;  and  after  a  few 
moments'  parley,  without  giving  his  master  any  notice, 
he  had  us  all  standing  over  the  sleeping  invalid.  The 
noise  of  our  entering  and  the  clang  of  our  weapons 
roused  him ;  and  staring  round  for  a  moment,  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sheik,  and  with 
a  voice  the  like  of  which  can  only  issue  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  Turk's  throat,  thundered  out,  "  Who  are  you  1" 
The  sheik  was  for  a  moment  confounded,  and  made  no 
answer.  "  Who  are  you  ?"  reiterated  the  governor,  in 
a  voice  even  louder  than  before.  "I  am  Ibrahim 
Pacha's  man,"  said  the  sheik.  "  I  know  that,"  answered 
the  governor  ;  "  none  but  Ibrahim  Pacha's  men  dare 
come  here ;  but  have  you  no  name  V  "  Sheik  EI 
Alouiu,"  said  the  Arab,  with  the  pride  of  a  chief  of 
Bedouins,  and  looking  for  a  moment  as  if  he  stood  in 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  his  lawless  tribe.  "  I  con- 
ducted the  pacha's  caravan  to  Akaba ;"  and  pointing 
to  me, "  I  have  conducted  safe  through  all  the  bad  Arabs 
Abdel  Hasis,  the  friend  of  the  pacha ;"  and  then  the 
governor,  like  a  wild  animal  baulked  in  his  spring, 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  sheik  to  me,  as  for  the  first 
time  sensible  of  my  presence.  I  showed  him  my  fir- 
man, and  told  him  that  I  did  not  mean  to  give  him 
much  trouble ;  that  all  I  wanted  was  that  he  would 
send  me  on  immediately  to  Bethlehem. 

I  had  no  wish  to  stop  at  Hebron,  though  the  first 
city  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  hallowed  by  high  and  holy 
associations.  The  glory  of  the  house  of  David  had  for 
ever  departed.  I  was  anxious  to  put  an  outpost  be- 
tween myself  and  the  desert ;  and  I  had  an  indefinable 
longing  to  sleep  my  first  night  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
city  where  our  Saviour  was  born.  But  the  governor 
positively  refused  to  let  me  go  that  afternoon  ;  he  said 
that  it  was  a  bad  road,  and  that  a  Jew  had  been  robbed 
a  few  days  before  on  his  way  to  Bethlehem ;  and  again 
lying  down,  he  silenced  all  objections  with  the  eternal 
but  hateful  word,  "  Bokhara,  bokhara" — "  to-morrow, 
to-morrow."  Seeing  there  was  no  help  for  me,  I  made 
the  best  of  it,  and  asked  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  place 
to  lodge  in  that  night.  He  immediately  gave  orders  to 
the  janizary ;  and  as  I  was  rising  to  leave,  asked  me 
if  I  could  not  give  him  some  medicine.  I  had  some 
expectation  and  some  fear  of  this,  and  would  have 
avoided  it  if  I  could.  I  had  often  drugged  and  physicked 
a  common  Arab,  but  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  such  pure  porcelain  of  the  earth  as  a 
governor.  Nevertheless,  I  ventured  my  xmskilful  hand 
upon  him;  and  having  with  all  due  gravity  aski  d  i  is 
symptoms,  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  made  him  stick  out 
his  tongue  till  he  could  hardly  get  it  back  again,  I 
looked  down  his  throat,  and  into  his  eyes,  and  covering 
him  up,  told  him,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  I  was 
licensed  to  kill  secundum  artem,  that  I  would  send  him 
some  medicine,  with  the  necessary  directions  for  taking 
it.  I  was  quite  equal  to  the  governor's  case,  for  I  saw 
that  he  had  merely  half  killed  himself  with  eating,  and 
wanted  clearing  out,  and  I  had  with  me  emetics  and 
cathartics  that  I  well  knew  were  capable  of  clearing  out 
a  whole  regiment.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
sent  his  janizary  to  me  ;  and,  expecting  to  be  off"  belbre 
daylight,  I  gave  him  a  double  emetic,  with  vei*y  precise 
directions  for  its  use ;  and  I  afterwards  leai-ned  that, 
during  its  operation,  his  wrath  had  waxed  warm  against 
me,  but  in  the  morning  he  was  so  much  better  that  he 
was  ready  to  do  me  any  kindness. 

This  over,  I  followed  the  janizary,  who  conducted 
me  around  outside  the  walls  and  through  the  burymg- 
ground,  where  the  women  were  scattered  in  groups 
among  the  tombs,  to  a  distant  and  separate  quarter  of 
the  city.  I  had  no  idea  where  he  was  taking  me  ;  but 
I  had  not  advanced  a  horse's  length  in  the  narrow 
streets  before  their  peculiar  costume  and  physiogno- 
mies told  me  that  I  was  among  the  unhappy  remnant 
of  a  fallen  people,  the  persecuted  and  despised  Israel- 
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ites.  They  wefe  femoved  from  the  Turkish  quarter, 
as  if  the  sHghtest  contact  with  this  once-favoured  people 
would  contaminate  the  bigoted  follower  of  the  prophet. 
The  governor,  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  a  Turk,  pro- 
bably thought  that  the  house  of  a  Jew  was  a  fit  place 
for  the  repose  of  a  Christian ;  and  following  the  janizary 
through  a  low  range  of  narrow,  dark,  and  filthy  lanes, 
mountings,  and  turnings,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  idea,  with  the  whole  Jewish  population  turning 
out  to  review  us,  and  the  sheik  and  all  his  attendants 
with  their  long  swords  clattering  at  my  heels,  I  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Hebron. 

If  I  had  had  my  choice,  these  were  the  very  persons 
I  would  have  selected  for  my  first  acquaintances  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  descendants  of  Israel  were  fit  per- 
sons to  welcome  a  stranger  to  the  ancient  city  of  their 
fathers  ;  and  if  they  had  been  then  sitting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  throne  of  David,  they  could  not  have 
given  me  a  Avarmer  reception.  It  may  be  that,  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  the  Turks,  alike  the  victims 
of  persecution  and  contempt,  they  forgot  the  great  cause 
which  had  torn  us  apart  and  made  us  a  separate  people, 
and  felt  only  a  sympatliy  for  the  object  of  mutual 
oppression.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  I  shSll  never 
forget  the  Itindness  with  which,  as  a  stranger  and 
Christian,  I  was  received  by  the  Jews  in  the  capital  of 
their  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  I  look  to  my  reception  here, 
and  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  among  the  few 
bright  spots  in  my  long  and  dreary  pilgrimage  through 
the  desert. 

I  had  seen  enough  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  wild 
spirit  of  freedom  which  men  talk  of  without  knowing, 
to  make  me  cling  more  fondly  than  ever  even  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  civilisation ;  and  I  could  have  sat  down 
that  night,  provided  it  was  under  a  roof,  with  the 
fiercest  Mussulman,  as  in  a  family  circle.  Judge,  then, 
of  my  satisfaction  at  being  welcomed  from  the  desert 
by  the  friendly  and  hospitable  Israelites.  Returned 
once  more  to  the  occupation  of  our  busy,  money-making 
life,  floating  again  upon  the  stream  of  business,  and 
carried  away  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  agitate 
every  portion  of  our  stirring  community,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  turn  to  the  few  brief  moments  when  far  other 
thoughts  occupied  my  mind  ;  and  my  speculating, 
scheming  friends  and  fellow-citizens  would  have  smiled 
to  see  me  that  night,  with  a  Syrian  dress  and  long 
beard,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  divan,  with  the  chief 
rabbi  of  the  Jews  at  Hebron,  and  half  the  synagogue 
around  us,  talking  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  of 
old  and  mutual  friends. 

With  the  few  moments  of  daylight  that  remained, 
my  Jewish  friends  conducted  me  around  their  miserable 
quarter.  They  had  few  lions  to  show  me,  but  they 
took  me  to  their  synagogue,  in  which  an  old  white- 
bearded  Israelite  was  teaching  some  prattling  children 
to  read  the  laws  of  Moses  in  the  language  of  their 
fathers ;  and  when  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  and 
the  Muezzin  from  the  top  of  the  minaret  was  calling 
the  sons  of  the  faithful  to  evening  prayers,  the  old 
rabbi  and  myself,  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  were  sitting 
on  the  roof  of  the  little  synagogue,  looking  out  as  by 
stealth  upon  the  sacred  mosque  containing  the  hallowed 
ashes  of  their  patriarch  fathers.  The  Turk  guards  the 
door,  and  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  ;  and  the  old  rabbi  was  pointing  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  mosque,  where,  as  he  told  me,  under 
tombs  adorned  with  carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  rested  the 
mortal  remains  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

But  to  return  to  my  Bedouin  companions.  The 
sheik  and  his  whole  suite  had  been  following  close  at 
my  heels,  through  the  narrow  lanes  and  streets,  up  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  their  swarthy 
figures,  their  clattering  swords,  and  grim  visages,  pre- 
vented my  seeing  the  face  of  many  a  Hebrew  maiden. 
I  expected  a  scene  with  them  at  parting,  and  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Returning  to  the  rabbi's,  they  followed 
me  into  the  room,  and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  I 
counted  out  the  price  of  the  camels,  and  laid  down  a 
bncksheesh  for  each  separately.     Not  one  of  them 


touched  it,  but  all  looked  at  the  money  and  at  me  alter- 
nately, without  speaking  a  word  (it  was  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  I  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  same  ser- 
vices anywhere  else)  ;  and  the  sheik  seemed  uncertain 
what  to  do.  The  janizary,  however,  whose  presence  I 
had  almost  forgotten,  put  himself  forward  as  an  actor 
in  the  scene  ;  and  half  drawing  his  sword,  and  rattling 
it  back  into  its  scabbard,  swore  that  it  was  a  vile  ex- 
tortion ;  that  the  governor  ought  to  know  it ;  and  that 
the  firman  of  the  pacha  ought  to  protect  a  stranger. 
This  brought  the  sheik  to  a  decision  ;  aud  taking  up 
his  own  portion,  and  du'ecting  the  rest  to  do  the  same, 
he  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and,  without  moving 
from  his  place,  betook  himself  to  smoking.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  he  was  not  altogether  content ; 
and  the  janizary  leaving  us  soon  after,  hardly  had  the 
rattling  of  his  steel  scabbard  died  away  along  the  nar- 
row passage,  when  they  all  turned  upon  me,  and  gave 
voice  to  their  dissatisfaction.  I  told  them  that  I  had 
paid  them  an  enormous  price,  much  more  than  the 
sheik  had  spoken  of  at  Cairo  ;  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  more  money  than  he  had  given  me  to  understand 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  it  was  all  gone  ;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  give  them  any  mox-e,  for  I  had  it  not 
to  give.  In  fact,  I  had  paid  them  extravagantly,  but 
far  below  their  extravagant  expectations.  One  would 
not  have  come  for  200  dollars,  another  for  100,  &c.  ; 
and  from  the  noise  and  clamour  which  they  made  here, 
I  am  well  satisfied  that,  if  the  denouement  had  taken 
place  in  the  desert,  they  would  have  searched  for  them- 
selves whether  there  was  not  something  left  in  the 
bottom  of  my  trunk  ;  and  from  what  happened  after- 
wards, I  am  very  sure  that  they  would  have  stripped 
me  of  my  Turkish  plumage  ;  but  now  I  was  perfectly 
safe.  I  considered  a  Turkish  governor  good  protection 
against  the  rapacity  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  I  did  not  even 
fear  their  future  vengeance,  for  I  knew  that  they  did 
not  dare  set  their  feet  outside  of  any  gate  in  Hebron, 
except  that  which  opened  to  their  own  tents  in  the 
desert ;  they  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  let  me  slip 
through  their  fingers  ;  and  when  they  pushed  me  to 
desperation,  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  care  whether 
they  were  satisfied  or  not.  As  I  rose,  the  sheik  fell ; 
and  when  I  began  working  myself  into  a  passion  at  his 
exorbitant  demand,  he  fell  to  begging  a  dollar  or  two, 
in  such  moving  terms  that  I  could  not  resist.  I  con- 
tinued yielding  to  his  petty  extortions,  until,  having 
ascertained  the  expense,  I  found  that  I  had  not  a 
dollar  more  than  enough  to  carry  me  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  at  this  moment  he  consummated  his  impudence  by 
begging  my  dress  from  off  my  back.  The  dress  was  of 
no  great  value  ;  it  had  not  cost  much  when  new,  and 
was  travel-worn  and  frayed  with  hard  usage  ;  but  it 
had  a  value  in  my  eyes  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
having  been  worn  upon  this  journey.  I  had  given  him 
nearly  all  my  tent  equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  &c., 
and  I  had  borne  with  all  his  twopenny  extortions  ;  but 
he  urged  and  insisted,  and  begged  and  entreated,  with 
so  much  pertinacity,  that  my  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  borne  with  him  long  enough, 
and  that  he  and  his  whole  tribe  might  go  to  the  d— 1. 
This  was  not  very  courteous  or  dignified  between 
treaty-making  powers  ;  but  considering  that  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  negotiation  was  an  old  silk  dress, 
and  the  parties  were  a  single  individual  and  a  horde  of 
Bedouins,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass.  All  the 
nice  web  of  diplomacy  was  now  broken ;  and  all  spring- 
ing at  the  same  moment  to  our  feet,  the  whole  group 
stood  fronting  me,  glaring  upon  me  like  so  many  wild 
beasts.  Now  the  long-smothered  passion  broke  out ;  and 
wild  and  clamorous  as  the  Arabs  always  were,  I  had 
never  seen  them  so  perfectly  furious.  They  raved  like  so 
many  bedlamites ;  and  the  sheik,  with  torrents  of  voci- 
feration and  reproach,  drew  from  his  bosom  the  money 
he  had  accepted  as  his  portion,  dashed  it  on  the  floor, 
and,  swearing  that  no  Frank  should  ever  pass  through 
his  country  again,  poured  out  upon  me  a  volley  of 
bitter  curses,  and,  gi*inding  his  teeth  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  rushed  out  of  tlie  room.    I  did  not 
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then  know  what  he  was  saying ;  but  I  could  judge, 
from  the  almost  diabolical  expression  of  his  face,  that 
he  was  not  paying  me  very  handsome  compliments  ; 
and  I  felt  a  convulsive  movement  about  the  extreme  end 
of  my  foot,  and  had  advanced  a  step  to  help  him  down 
stairs,  but  his  troop  followed  him  close  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  when  one  looks  long  at  the  ugly 
figure  of  a  Bedouin,  he  is  apt  to  forego  a  purpose  of 
vengeance.  There  is  something  particularly  truculent 
and  pacifying  in  their  aspect. 

A  moment  after  he  had  gone,  I  was  exceedingly  sorry 
for  what  had  happened,  particularly  on  account  of  his 
oath  that  no  European  should  ever  pass  through  his 
country.  I  felt  unhappy  in  the  idea  that,  when  I  ex- 
pected to  be  the  pioneer  in  opening  a  new  and  interest- 
ing route,  I  had  become  the  means  of  more  effectually 
closing  it.  With  a  heavy  heart,  I  told  Paul  that  I  must 
have  another  interview ;  that  the  old  dress  must  go, 
and  any  thing  else  1  had ;  and,  in  short,  that  I  must  have 
peace  upon  any  terms.  To  dispose  of  this  business 
without  mixing  it  with  other  things :  in  about  an  hour 
the  sheik  returned  with  his  brother,  and,  walking  up 
to  me  and  kissing  my  hand,  told  me  that  he  had  just 
heard  of  a  robbery  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  came 
to  tell  me  of  it ;  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  added  that, 
when  he  had  got  back  to  his  tent,  he  felt  unhappy  at 
having  left  me  in  anger ;  that  he  had  been  so  used  to 
sitting  with  me,  that  he  could  not  remain  away.  Sec.  &c. 
I  was  not  to  be  outdone ;  and  looking  him  back  again 
in  the  face,  I  introduced  him  to  my  Jewish  companions 
as  my  dearest  friend,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  El  Alouins, 
who  had  protected  me  with  his  life  through  the  dangers 
of  the  desert,  and  to  whose  bold  arm  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  privilege  they  then  enjoyed  of  seeing 
my  face.  The  sheik  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  me 
in  earnest,  and  himself  entitled  to  all  that  I  had  said ; 
and,  satisfied  so  far,  he  sat  down  and  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  at  parting  disclosed  the  object  of  his  visit,  by  ask- 
ing me  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  consul  at 
Cairo,  and  to  the  friends  of  whom  I  had  before  spoken 
as  intending  to  follow  me  to  Petra.  Glad  to  patch  up 
a  peace,  I  told  him  to  come  to  me  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  Would  settle  every  thing  to  his  satisfaction. 
Before  I  was  awake,  he  was  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder. 
I  jumped  up,  and  roused  Paul ;  and  now  wishing  to  re- 
deem my  ungraciousness  of  the  day  before,  I  may  say 
literally  that  "  I  parted  my  raiment  among  them,"  and 
gave  away  pretty  much  every  thing  I  had  except  my 
European  clothes,  completing  my  present  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  rather  given  to  bux'sting,  which  I  gave 
the  sheik's  brother.  The  sheik  had  changed  his  tone 
altogether,  and  now  told  me  that  he  loved  me  as  a 
brother ;  and,  pointing  to  the  brother  at  his  side,  that 
he  loved  me  as  well  as  him ;  and  with  great  warmth 
assured  me,  that  if  I  would  turn  Mussulman,  and  come 
and  live  with  him  in  his  tents  in  the  wilderness,  he 
would  give  me  for  wives  four  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  of  his  tribe.  He  did  not  confine  his  off"ers  to  me, 
but  told  me  that  he  would  receive,  guard,  and  protect 
any  of  my  friends  as  if  they  were  of  his  own  blood ; 
and  warming  with  his  own  generosity,  or  perhaps  really 
feeling  a  certain  degree  of  kindness,  he  asked  me  for 
some  symbol  or  sign  which  should  be  perpetual  between 
us.  I  had  just  sealed  a  letter  for  Mr  Gliddon,  and  a 
Btick  of  sealing-wax  and  a  lighted  lamp  were  on  the 
low  table  before  me.  I  made  a  huge  plaster  with  the 
sealing-wax  on  a  sheet  of  coarse  brown  paper,  and, 
stamping  it  with  the  stock  of  my  pistol,  chased  and 
carved  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  I  gave  him  a  seal  with 
such  a  device  as  would  have  puzzled  the  professors  of 
heraldry,  telling  him  that,  when  any  one  came  to  him 
with  this  seal,  he  might  know  he  was  a  friend  of  mine  ; 
and  I  added,  that  I  would  never  send  any  one  without 
plenty  of  money  ;  so  that  any  one  who  visits  the  Sheik 
El  Alouin  with  my  recommendation,  must  expect  to 
make  up  for  my  deficiencies.  This  over,  we  bade  each 
other  farewell,  the  sheilc  and  the  whole  of  his  swarthy 
companions  kissing  me  on  both  sides  of  my  face.  I 
looked  after  them  as  long  as  they  continued  in  sight, 


listened  till  I  heard  the  last  clattering  of  their  armour, 
and  I  never  saw  nor  do  I  ever  wish  to  see  them  again. 
I  am  sorry  to  entertain  such  a  feeling  towards  any  who 
have  been  the  companions  of  my  wanderings,  and  I 
hardly  know  another  instance,  from  the  EngUsh  noble- 
man down  to  a  muleteer  or  boatman,  at  parting  with 
whom  I  have  not  felt  a  certain  degree  of  regret.  But 
when  I  parted  with  the  Bedouin  chief,  though  he  kissed 
me  on  both  cheeks,  though  he  gave  me  his  signet  and 
has  mine  in  return,  and  though  four  Arabian  girls  are 
ready  for  me  whenever  I  choose  to  put  my  trust  in 
IMohammed  and  Sheik  El  Alouin,  it  was  delightful  to 
think  that  I  should  never  see  his  face  again. 

One  by  one  I  had  seen  the  many  illusions  of  my 
waking  dreams  fade  away  ;  the  gorgeous  pictures  of 
oriental  scenes  melt  into  nothing  ;  but  I  had  still  clung 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  children  of 
the  desert,  their  temperance  and  abstinence,  their  con- 
tented poverty  and  contempt  for  luxuries,  as  approach- 
ing the  true  nobility  of  man's  nature,  and  sustaining 
the  poetry  of  the  "  land  of  the  East."  But  my  last 
dream  was  broken  ;  and  I  never  saw  among  the  wan- 
derers of  the  desert  any  traits  of  character  or  any  habits 
of  life  which  did  not  make  me  prize  and  value  more  the 
privileges  of  civilisation.  I  had  been  more  than  a 
month  alone  with  the  Bedouins  ;  and  to  say  nothing  of 
their  manners,  excluding  women  from  all  companion- 
ship ;  dipping  their  fingers  up  to  the  knuckles  in  the 
same  dish  ;  eating  sheeps'  insides,  and  sleeping  under 
tents  crawling  with  vermin  engendered  by  their  filthy 
habits,  their  temperance  and  frugality  are  fi-om  neces- 
sity, not  from  choice  ;  for  in  their  nature  they  are 
gluttonous,  and  will  eat  at  any  time  till  they  are  gorged 
of  whatever  they  can' get,  and  then  lie  down  and  sleep 
like  brutes.  1  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
trying  the  variety  of  their  appetites,  and  I  never  knew 
them  refuse  any  thing  that  could  be  eaten.  Their 
stomach  was  literally  their  god,  and  the  only  chance  of 
doing  any  thing  with  them  was  by  first  making  to  it  a 
grateful  offering  ;  instead  of  scorning  luxuries,  they 
would  eat  sugar  as  boys  do  sugar-candy ;  and  I  am  very 
sure,  if  they  could  have  got  poundcake,  they  would  never 
have  eaten  their  own  coarse  bread. 

One  might  expect  to  find  these  children  of  Nature 
free  from  the  reproach  of  civilised  life,  the  love  of  gold. 
But,  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-worshippers  of  Mammon, 
hold  up  your  heads ;  this  reproach  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  you.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasing  thing  to 
me  to  find  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  a  slight  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  pursuits  with  the  denizens  of  my 
native  city ;  and  in  the  early  developements  of  a  thirst 
for  acquisition,  I  would  have  hailed  the  embi'yo  spirit 
which  might  one  day  lead  to  stock  and  exchange  boards, 
and  laying  out  city  lots  around  the  base  of  Mount  Sinai 
or  the  excavated  city  of  Petra.  But  the  savage  was 
already  far  beyond  the  civilised  man  in  his  appetite  for 
gold  ;  and  though  brought  up  in  a  school  of  hungry  and 
thirsty  disciples,  and  knowing  many  in  my  native  city 
who  regard  it  as  the  one  thing  needful,  I  blush  for 
myself,  for  my  city,  and  for  them,  when  I  say  that  I  ji 
never  saw  one  among  them  who  could  be  compared  J^ 
with  the  Bedouin  ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  the  expres- 
sion of  face  with  which  a  Bedouin  looks  upon  silver  or 
gold.  When  he  asks  for  backsheesh,  and  receives  the 
glittering  metal,  his  eyes  sparkle  with  wild  delight,  hi? 
fingers  clutch  it  with  eager  rapacity,  and  he  skulks 
away  like  the  miser,  to  count  it  over  alone,  and  hide  it 
from  all  other  eyes. 

Hebron,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Canaan,  is  now  a 
small  Arab  town,  containing  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Arab  families.  The  present  inhabitants  are  the  wildest, 
most  lawless,  and  desperate  people  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  they  sustain  now  the  same 
mutinous  character  with  the  rebels  of  ancient  days,  who 
armed  with  David  against  Saul,  and  with  Absalom 
against  David.  In  the  late  desperate  revolution  against 
Mohammed  Ali,  they  were  foremost  in  the  strife,  the 
first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  the  last  to  return  it  to  its 
scabbard.    A  petty  Turk  now  wields  the  sceptre  of  the 
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Bon  of  Jesse,  and  a  small  remnant  of  a  despised  and 
persecuted  people  still  hover  round  the  graves  of  their 
fathers  ;  and  though  degraded  and  trampled  under  foot, 
from  the  very  dust  in  wliich  they  lie  are  still  looking  to 
the  restoration  of  their  temporal  kingdom. 

Accompanied  by  my  Jewish  friends,  I  visited  the  few 
spots  which  tradition  marks  as  connected  with  scenes 
of  Bible  history.  Passing  through  the  bazaars  at  the 
extreme  end,  and  descending  a  few  steps,  we  entered  a 
vault  containing  a  large  monument,  intended  in  memory 
of  Abner,  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  the  favoured 
and  for  a  long  time  trusted  officer  of  David,  who,  as  the 
Jews  told  me,  was  killed  in  battle  near  Hebron,  and  his 
body  brought  here  and  buried.  The  great  mosque,  the 
walls  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  are  built  with  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  behef  of  the 
Mussulmans  and  the  better  authority  of  the  Jews, 
covers  the  site  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelali,  w  hich  Abra- 
ham bought  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  ;  and  within  its 
sacred  precincts  are  the  supposed  tombs  of  Abraliam, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  doors  were  guarded  with  jea- 
lous care  by  the  bigoted  Mussulmans  ;  and  when,  with 
my  Jewish  companion,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look 
up  at  the  long  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  tomb  of 
Abraham,  a  Turk  came  out  from  the  bazaaa's,  and,  with 
furious  gesticulations,  gathered  a  crowd  around  us ; .  and 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian  were  driven  with  contempt  from 
the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarch  whom  they  both  revered. 
A  special  firman  from  the  pacha,  or  perhaps  a  large 
bribe  to  the  governor,  might  have  procured  me  a  pri- 
vate admission  ;  but  death  or  the  Koran  would  have 
been  the  penalty  required  by  the  bigoted  people  of 
Hebron. 

On  a  rising  ground  a  little  beyond  the  mosque,  is  a 
large  fountain  or  reservoir,  supported  by  marble  pillars, 
where  my  companions  told  me  that  Sarah  had  washed 
the  clothes  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Leaving  this,  I 
went  once  more  to  the  two  pools  outside  the  walls,  and 
after  examining  them  as  the  so-called  works  of  Solomon, 
I  had  seen  all  a  stranger  could  see  in  Hebron. 

I  cannot  leave  this  place,  however,  without  a  word 
or  two  more.  I  had  spent  a  long  evening  with  my 
Jewish  friends.  The  old  rabbi  talked  to  me  of  their 
prospects  and  condition,  and  told  me  how  he  had  left 
his  country  in  Europe  many  years  before,  and  come 
with  his  wife  and  children  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  now  eighty  years  old ;  and  for 
thirty  yeai's,  he  said,  he  liad  lived  with  the  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head — had  been  reviled,  butfetted,  and 
spit  upon ;  and  though  sometimes  enjoying  a  respite 
from  persecution,  he  never  knew  at  what  moment  the 
bloodhounds  might  not  be  let  loose  upon  him ;  that, 
since  the  country  had  been  wrested  from  the  sultan  by 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  they  had  been  comparatively  safe 
and  tranquil ;  though  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this 
comparative  security  from  the  fact,  that  during  the 
revolution  two  years  before,  when  Ibrahim  Pacha,  after 
having  been  pent  up  several  months  in  Jeinisalem,  burst 
out  like  a  I'oaring  lion,  the  first  place  upon  which  his 
wi-ath  descended  was  the  unhappy  Hebron ;  and  while 
their  guilty  brethren  were  sometimes  spared,  the  un- 
happy Jews,  never  offending  but  always  suffering,  re- 
ceived the  full  weight  of  Arab  vengeance.  Their  houses 
were  ransacked  and  plundered ;  their  gold  and  silver, 
and  all  things  valuable,  carried  away ;  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  violated  before  their  eyes  by  a  brutal 
soldiery. 

During  the  evening  a  fine  portly  man,  in  the  flowing 
Syrian  dress,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  His  complexion 
proclaimed  him  of  Coptic  origin,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  Egypt ;.  his  inkhorn  in  his  sash  told  me 
that  he  was  a  writer,  and  his  cordial  salutation  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  Living  among  Turks,  Arabs,  and 
Jews,  he  greeted  me  as  if  it  were  a  rare  thing  to  meet 
a  professor  of  the  same  faith,  and  a  believer  in  the  same 
God  and  Savioui-.  He  regretted  that  he  had  been  away 
when  I  arrived,  and  said  that  he  ought  by  right  to  have 
had  me  at  his  house,  as  he  was  the  only  Cliristiau  in 
Hebi'ou ;  aud  he,  even  >vhere  proselytes  weiu  wiiuted, 


would  pei-haps  not  have  passed  muster  according  to 
the  strict  canons  of  a  Catholic  church.  My  Christian 
friend,  however,  was  more  of  a  Jew  than  any  of  the 
descendants  of  Israel  around  me  ;  for  amid  professions 
of  friendship  and  offers  of  service,  he  was  not  forgetting 
his  own  interests.  The  European  and  American  go- 
vernments had  been  appointing  consular  agents  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  SjTia,  aud  this  office,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  present  pacha,  exempted  the  holder  from 
certain  taxes  and  impositions,  to  which  the  fellahs  and 
rayahs  were  subject.  America  is  known  in  the  Holy 
Land  by  her  missionaries,  by  the  great  ship  (the  Dela- 
ware) which  a  year  before  touched  at  the  seaport  towns, 
and  by  the  respect  and  character  which  she  confers  on 
her  consular  agents.  My  Coptic  Christian  knew  her 
on  the  last  account,  and  told  me,  in  confidence,  that  he 
thought  America  had  need  of  a  consular  agent  in  He- 
bron, to  protect  her  citizens  travelling  in  that  region. 
I  was  the  first  American  traveller  who  had  ever  been 
there,  and  years  may  roll  by  before  another  follows 
me  ;  but  I  fully  concurred  with  him  in  the  necessity  of 
such  an  officer :  and  when  he  suggested  that  there  was 
no  better  man  than  himself  to  hold  it,  I  concurred  with 
him  again.  Little  did  I  think  when,  years  before,  I 
was  seeking  to  climb  the  slippery  i"ungs  of  the  political 
ladder,  that  my  political  influence  would  ever  be  sought 
for  the  office  of  consul  in  the  ancient  capital  of  David  ; 
but  so  it  was ;  and  without  questioning  him  too  closely 
about  his  faith  in  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  the  virtue  of  regular  nominations,  &c., 
taking  his  name  written  in  Arabic,  and  giving  him  my 
card  that  he  might  Icnow  the  name  of  his  political  bene- 
factor, I  promised  to  speak  to  the  consul  at  Beyroot  in 
his  favour :  and  he  left  me  with  as  much  confidence  as 
if  he  had  his  commission  already  in  his  pocket. 

A  more  interesting  business  followed  with  the  old 
rabbi,  probably  induced  by  what  had  just  passed 
between  the  Christian  and  myself.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  lately  had  occasion  to  regret  exceedingly  the 
loss  of  a  paper,  which  would  now  be  of  great  use  to 
him ;  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Venice  (I  can  vouch  for 
it  that  he  was  no  Shylock),  and  thirty  yeai's  before 
had  left  his  native  city  and  come  to  Hebron  with  a 
regular  passport  ;  that  for  many  years  a  European 
passport  was  no  protection,  and,  indeed,  it  had  been 
I'ather  an  object  with  him  to  lay  aside  the  European 
character,  and  identify  himself  with  the  Asiatics ;  that, 
in  consequence,  he  had  been  careless  of  his  passport, 
and  had  lost  it ;  but  that  now,  since  the  conquest  of 
Mohammed  All  and  the  government  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
a  European  passport  was  respected,  and  saved  its 
holder  and  his  family  from  Turkish  impositions.  He 
mourned  bittei-ly  over  his  loss,  not,  as  he  said,  for 
himself,  for  his  days  were  almost  ended,  and  the  storms 
of  life  could  not  break  over  his  head  more  lieavily 
than  they  had  already  done  ;  but  he  mourned  for  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  whom  his  cai-elessness  had 
deprived  of  the  evidence  of  his  birthright  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country.  I  was  interested  in  the  old 
man's  story,  and  particularly  in  his  unobtrusive  manner 
of  telling  it ;  and  drawing  upon  the  reminiscences  of 
my  legal  knowledge,  I  told  him  that  the  loss  of  his 
passport  had  not  deprived  him  of  his  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  could  establish 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  native  of  Venice,  ho  might  still 
sit  down  under  the  wings  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of 
Austi'ia.  I  afterwards  went  more  into  detail.  Learning 
that  there  were  in  Hebron  some  of  his  very  old  ac- 
quaintances who  could  testify  to  the  fact  of  his  nativity, 
I  told  him  to  bring  them  to  me,  aud  I  would  take  their 
affidavits,  aud,  on  my  ari-ival  at  Beyroot,  would  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  Austrian  consul  there  ;  and  I 
thought  that  with  such  evidence  the  consul  would  not 
refuse  him  another  passport.  He  thanked  me  very 
warmly,  and  the  next  morning  early,  while  I  was  wait- 
ing, all  ready  for  my  departure,  he  brought  in  his 
witnesses.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  old  man 
to  produce  deponents  who  could  swear  positively  to  liis 
uiitivity  ;  but  of  those  whom  he  brought  any  one  could 
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look  back  farther  than  it  is  usually  allowed  to  man. 
They  were  all  over  sixty,  and  their  loug  white  beards 
gave  them  a  venerable  appearance,  wliich  made  me 
attach  more  importance  to  the  proceedings  than  I  in- 
tended. These  hoai'y-headed  men,  I  thought,  could  not 
speak  with  lying  lips  ;  and  taking  my  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  the  witnesses  seated  themselves  before 
me,  and  I  prepared,  with  business-like  formality,  to 
examine  them,  and  reduce  their  examination  to  writing. 
Since  I  left  home  I  had  rarely  thought  of  any  thing 
connected  with  my  professional  pursuits,  and  I  could  not 
but  smile  as  I  found  myself  seated  in  the  middle  of  a 
floor,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Israelites  in  the  old 
city  of  Hebron,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  eighteen 
months  resuming  the  path  of  my  daily  walks  at  home. 
I  placed  the  scribe  before  me,  and  with  a  little  of  the 
keenness  of  the  hunter  returning  to  a  track  for  some 
time  lost,  I  examined  the  witnesses  severally,  and  dic- 
tated in  good  set  form  the  sevei-al  requisite  affidavits  ; 
and  then  reading  them  over  distinctly,  like  a  commis- 
sioner authorised  to  take  acknowledgments  under  the 
act,  &c.,  I  swore  the  white-bearded  old  men  upon  the 
table  of  their  law,  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. I  then  dictated  an  affidavit  for  the  rabbi  himself, 
and  was  about  administering  the  oath  as  before,  when 
the  old  man  rose,  and  taking  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  telling  me  to  follow  him,  led  the  way  through  a 
range  of  narrow  lanes  and  streets,  and  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, to  the  little  synagogue,  where,  opening  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  sacred  scroll,  he  read 
over  the  affidavit  and  solemnly  swore  to  its  truth.  It  did 
not  need  this  additional  act  of  solemnity  to  convince 
me  of  his  truth  ;  and  when  he  gave  me  back  the  paper, 
and  I  saw  the  earnestness  and  deep  interest  depicted 
in  the  faces  of  the  crowd  that  had  followed  us,  I  again 
resolved  that  I  would  use  my  best  exertions  to  gladden 
once  more  the  old  man's  heart  before  he  died.  I  added 
to  the  several  affidavits  a  brief  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had  been  taken,  and 
putting  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  returned  to  the  house 
of  the  rabbi ;  and  I  may  as  well  mention  liere,  that  at 
Beyroot  I  called  upon  tlie  Austrian  consul,  and  before 
I  left  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  him  the 
assurance  that  the  passport  should  be  made  out  forth- 
with, and  delivered  to  the  agent  whom  the  old  rabbi 
had  named  to  me. 

I  had  nothing  now  to  detain  me  in  Hebron  ;  my 
mules  and  a  kervash  provided  by  the  governor  were 
waiting  for  me,  and  I  bade  farewell  to  my  Jewish 
friends.  I  could  not  offer  to  pay  the  old  rabbi  with 
money  for  his  hospitality,  and  would  have  satisfied 
my  conscience  by  a  compliment  to  the  servants ;  but 
the  son  of  the  good  old  man,  himself  more  than  sixty, 
told  Paul  that  they  would  all  feel  hurt  if  I  urged  it.  I 
did  not  urge  it ;  and  tlie  thought  passed  rapidly  through 
my  mind,  that  while  yesterday  the  children  of  the 
desert  would  have  stripped  me  of  my  last  farthing,  to- 
day a  Jew  would  not  take  from  me  a  para.  I  passed 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  lanes  of  the  Jewish 
quarter,  the  inhabitants  being  all  ari-anged  before 
tiieir  houses  ;  and  all  along,  even  from  the  lips  of 
maidens,  a  farewell  salutation  fell  upon  my  ears.  They 
did  not  know  what  I  had  done,  or  what  1  proposed 
to  do  ;  but  they  knew  that  I  intended  a  kindness  to  a 
father  of  their  tribe,  and  they  thanked  me  as  if  that 
kindness  were  already  done.  With  the  last  of  their 
kind  greetings  still  lingering  on  my  ears,  I  emerged 
from  the  Jewish  quarter ;  and  it  was  with  a  warm  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  I  felt,  that  if  yesterday  I  had  had 
au  Arab's  curse,  to-day  I  had  a  Jewish  blessing. 
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An  Arnaout.— The  Poolsof  Solomon.— Bethlehem.— The  Empress 
Helena.— A   Clerical   Exquisite.— Miraculous  Localities.— A 
Boon   Companion.— The  Soldier's  Sleep.— The  Birthplace  of 
Christ.— Worship  in  the  Grotto.- Moslem  Fidelity. 
I  HAD  given  away  all  my  superfluous  baggage,  and  com- 
menced my  journey  in  the  Holy  Land  with  three  mules, 


one  for  myself,  another  for  PaUl,  and  the  third  for  my 
baggage.  The  muleteer,  who  was  an  uncommonly 
thrivmg-lookuig,  well-di-essed  man,  rode  upon  a  donkey, 
and  had  an  assistant,  who  accompanied  on  foot ;  but  by 
far  the  most  important  person  of  our  party  was  our 
kervash.  He  was  a  wild  Arnaout,  of  a  race  that  had 
for  centuries  furnished  the  bravest,  fiercest,  and  most 
terrible  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  sultan ;  and  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  wildest  of  that  wild  tribe.  He 
was  now  about  forty,  and  had  been  a  warrior  from  his 
youth  upward,  and  battles  and  bloodshed  were  familiar 
to  him  as  his  food ;  he  had  fought  under  Ibrahim  Pacha 
in  his  bloody  campaign  in  Greece,  and  his  rebellious 
war  against  the  sultan  ;  and  having  been  wounded  in 
the  great  battle  in  which  the  Egyptian  soldiers  defeated 
the  grand  vizier  with  the  flower  of  the  sultan's  army, 
he  had  been  removed  from  the  regular  service,  and 
placed  in  an  honourable  position  near  the  governor  of 
Hebron.  He  was  above  the  middle  height,  armed  like 
the  bristling  porcupine,  with  pistols,  a  Damascus  sabre, 
and  a  Turkish  gun  slung  over  his  back,  all  which  he 
carried  as  lightly  and  easily  as  a  sportsman  does  his 
fowling-piece.  His  face  was  red,  a  burnt  or  baked  red ; 
his  mustaches  seemed  to  curl  spontaneously,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  dangers  ;  and  he  rode  his  high-mettled 
horse  as  if  he  were  himself  a  part  of  the  noble  animal. 
Altogether,  he  was  the  boldest,  most  dashing,  and 
martial-looking  figure  I  ever  saw :  and  had  a  frankness 
and  openness  in  his  countenance  which,  after  the  dark 
and  sinister  looks  of  my  Bedouins,  made  me  take  to 
him  the  moment  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  think  I  made  aa 
favourable  an  impression  upon  him  at  first ;  for  almost 
the  first  words  he  spoke  to  Paul  after  starting  were  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  ray  not  drinking  wine.  The 
janizary  must  have  told  him  this  as  he  sat  by  me  at 
supper,  though  I  did  not  think  he  was  watching  me  so 
closely.  I  soon  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing 
myself  on  a  good  footing  with  my  kervash,  and  learned 
that  his  reading  of  the  Koran  did  not  forbid  the  wine- 
cup  to  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  He  admitted  that 
the  sultan,  as  being  of  the  blood  of  the  prophet,  and 
the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  eai'th,  ought  not  to  taste  it; 
but  as  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  he  drank  good  wine 
whenever  he  could  get  it,  and  this  gave  his  subjects  a 
right  to  drink  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

We  were  interrupted  by  an  Arab,  who  told  us  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  had  just  caught  two  robbei's.  The 
kervash  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and  telling  us  that 
he  would  meet  us  at  a  place  some  distance  farther  on, 
he  drove  his  heavy  stirrups  into  his  horse's  sides,  and, 
dashing  up  the  hill  at  full  gallop,  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  I  did  not  think  it  exactly  the  thing  to  leave  us 
the  first  moment  we  heard  of  robbers ;  but  I  saw  that 
his  fiery  impatience  to  be  present  at  a  scene  could  not 
be  controlled  ;  and  I  felt  well  assured,  that  if  danger 
should  arrive,  we  would  soon  find  him  at  our  side.  Soon 
after  we  found  him  waiting  with  the  party  he  had  sought; 
the  two  robbers  chained  together,  and,  probably,  long 
before  this,  they  have  expiated  their  crime  with  their 
lives.  He  told  us  that  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  was 
the  most  unsafe  road  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  that 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  hated  the  Arabs  in  that  vicinity, 
was  determined  to  clear  it  of  rebels  and  robbers,  if  he 
cut  off  every  man  in  the  country. 

About  half  an  hour  from  Hebron  we  came  to  a  valley, 
supposed  to  be  the  Vale  of  Eshcol,  where  the  spies  sent 
out  by  Moses  found  the  grapes  so  heavy,  that  to  carry 
one  bunch  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  it  on  a  pole.  Ou 
the  right  we  passed  a  ruined  wall,  by  some  called  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah,  or  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
which  the  Jews  at  Hebron  had  called  the  House  of 
Abraham. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  Bethlehem.  I  had  hired  my 
mules  for  Jerusalem,  expecting  merely  to  stop  at  Beth- 
lehem and  push  on  to  Jerusalem  that  night.  The  road 
between  these  oldest  of  cities  was  simply  a  mule-path 
over  rocky  mountains,  descending  occasionally  into  I'ich 
valleys.  We  had  already,  on  this  our  first  journey  in 
the  Holy  Land,  foimd  that  the  character  given  of  it  in 
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the  Bible  is  true  at  this  day;  and  that  the  Land  of 
Promise  is  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  watered  by  the 
dews  of  heaven,  but  by  copious  and  abundant  rains. 
Indeed,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ;  our  clothes 
were  already  dripping  wet,  but  we  did  not  mind  it,  for 
we  were  too  full  of  thankfulness  that  continued  sunshine 
and  clear  and  unclouded  skies  had  been  our  portion, 
when  we  most  needed  them,  in  the  desert. 

The  heavy  fall  of  i-ain  made  the  track  slippery  and 
precarious  ;  and  it  was  four  hours  before  we  reached 
the  celebrated  reservoirs,  known  to  modern  travellers 
under  the  name  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  These  large, 
strong,  noble  structures,  in  a  land  where  every  work  of 
art  has  been  hurried  to  destruction,  remain  now  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built.  There  are  three 
of  them,  about  480,  600,  and  660  feet  in  length,  and 
280  in  breadth,  and  of  different  altitudes,  the  water 
from  the  first  running  into  the  second,  and  from  the 
second  into  the  third.  At  about  a  hundred  yards' 
distance  is  the  spring  which  supplies  the  reservoirs, 
as  the  monks  say,  the  sealed  fountain  referred  to 
in  Canticles,  iv.  12.  The  water  from  these  reservoirs 
is  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  a  small  aqueduct,  a  round 
earthen  pipe  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  follows 
all  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  being  sometimes  above 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  undei\  It  is  easily  broken ; 
and  while  I  was '•in  Jerusalem,  an  accident  happened 
which  entirely  cut  off  the  water  from  the  pools. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  pools  have 
existed  from  the  date  assigned  to  them ;  and  that  this 
was  the  site  of  one  of  King  Solomon's  houses  of  pleasure, 
where  he  made  himself  "  gardens,  and  orchards,  and 
pools  of  water."  The  rain  here  ceased  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  enabled  me  to  view  them  at  my  leisure  ;  and 
as  I  walked  along  the  bank,  or  stood  on  the  margin,  or 
descended  the  steps  to  the  water's  edge,  it  seemed 
almost  the  wild  suggestion  of  a  dream,  to  imagine  that 
the  wisest  of  men  had  looked  into  the  same  pool,  had 
strolled  along  the  same  bank,  and  stood  on  the  very 
same  steps.  It  was  like  annihilating  all  the  intervals 
of  time  and  space.  Solomon  and  all  his  glory  are  de- 
parted, and  little  could  even  his  wisdom  have  foreseen, 
that  long  after  he  should  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  his 
kingdom  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  a 
traveller  from  a  land  he  never  dreamed  of  would  be 
looking  upon  his  works,  and  murmuring  to  himself  the 
words  of  the  preacher,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vamty." 

A  Uttle  to  the  right  of  the  pools,  towards  the  region 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  very  large  grotto,  supported  by 
great  pillars  of  the  natural  rock,  perfectly  dry,  without 
petrifaction  or  stalactites;  it  isa  perfect  labyrinth  within, 
and,  as  in  many  of  the  ancient  catacombs,  a  man  might 
easily  lose  himself  for  ever  in  its  windings.  It  lies  in 
the  mountainous  wilderness  of  Engaddi,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  where  David  received  the 
mutinous  and  discontented  spirits  of  his  days,  and  where, 
when  Saul  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  cut  off  the  skirts 
of  his  garment,  and  suffered  him  to  go  away  unharmed. 

In  an  hour  more  we  came  in  sight  of  Bethlehem, 
seated  on  an  elevation,  a  confused  and  irregular  pile  of 
white  buildings.  The  star  of  the  east  no  longer  hovers 
over  it  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  was  born ; 
and  the  mosque  and  the  minaret  proclaim  the  birthplace 
of  Christ  under  the  dominion  of  a  people  who  reject 
and  despise  him. 

Heaps  of  ruins  and  houses  blackened  with  smoke 
show  that  the  hand  of  war  has  been  there.  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  on  Iiis  sortie  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  way 
to  Hebron,  had  lingered  on  his  path  of  destruction  long 
enough  to  lay  in  ruins  half  the  little  city  of  Bethlehem. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  exhibits  a  liberality  elsewhere 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Turks  or  the  Mussulman 
religion,  that  the  height  of  his  indignation  fell  upon  the 
Arabs.  He  spared  the  Christians  for  areason  that  never 
before  operated  with  a  Turk — because  they  had  not  of- 
fended. He  did,  too,  another  liberal  thing ;  saying  that 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  could  not  live  together  in 
unity,  he  drove  out  from  Bethlehem  the  Arabs  whom 


the  sword  had  spared,  and  left  the  place  consecrated  by 
the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  hia 
followers.  True,  he  stained  this  act  of  clemency  or 
policy  by  arbitrarily  taking  away  thirty  Christian  boys, 
whom  he  sent  to  work  at  the  factories  in  Cairo ;  and 
the  simple-hearted  parents,  hearing  that  I  had  come 
from  that  city,  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  their  children. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land, 
that  in  almost  all  the  principal  places  there  is  a  Chris- 
tian convent,  whose  doors  are  always  open  to  him  ;  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  is  in  Bethlehem. 
Riding  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  little  town, 
greeted  by  Christians,  who,  however,  with  their  white 
turbans  and  fierce  mustaches  and  beards,  had  in  my 
eyes  a  most  unchristian  appearance,  and  stopping  for  a 
moment  on  the  high  plain  in  front,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley, and  the  sides  of  the  hill  all  cultivated  in  terraces, 
we  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  convent. 

Beginning  my  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  hirth- 
place  of  our  Saviour,  and  about  to  follow  him  in  his 
wanderings  through  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  over 
the  ground  consecrated  by  his  preaching,  his  sufferings, 
and  miracles,  to  his  crucifixion  on  Calvary,  I  must  pre- 
pare my  readers  for  a  disappointment  which  I  experi- 
enced myself.  The  immediate  followers  of  our  Saviour, 
who  personally  knew  the  localities  which  are  now 
guarded  and  reverenced  as  holy  places,  engrossed  by 
the  more  important  business  of  their  Master's  mission, 
never  marked  these  places  for  the  knowledge  of  their 
descendants.  Neglected  for  several  centuries,  many  of 
them  were  probably  entirely  unknown,  when  a  new 
spirit  arose  in  the  East,  and  tiie  minds  of  the  Christians 
were  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  collecting  holy  relics, 
and  for  making  pilgrimages  to  the  places  consecrated 
by  the  acts  and  sutt'erings  of  our  Redeemer  and  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  first  Christian  empress,  came  as  a  crusader 
into  the  Holy  Land,  to  search  for  and  determine  the 
then  unknown  locaUties.  And  the  traveller  is  often 
astonished  that  with  so  little  to  guide  her,  she  was  so 
successful ;  for  she  not  only  found  all  the  holy  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  many  more ;  and  the  piety 
of  Christians  will  never  forget  that  it  was  through  her 
indefatigable  exertions  the  true  cross  was  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  a  dark  pit,  and  is  now  scattered  in  pieces 
all  over  the  world,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  believers. 
It  may  be  that  the  earnest  piety  of  the  empress  some- 
times deceived  her  ;  but  then  she  always  covered  a 
doubtful  place  with  a  handsomer  monument,  upon  much 
the  same  principle  that  a  jockey  praises  a  bad  horse 
and  says  nothing  of  a  good  one,  because  the  bad  one 
wants  praising  and  the  good  one  can  speak  for  himself. 
Besides,  the  worthy  empress  seemed  to  think  that  a 
little  marble  could  not  hurt  a  holy  place,  and  a  good 
deal  might  help  to  make  holy  what  was  not  so  without 
it ;  and  so  think  most  of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  for  I 
have  observed  that  they  always  kiss  with  more  devotion 
the  polished  marble  than  the  rude  stone. 

But  the  Christian  who  goes  animated  by  the  fresh,  I 
may  almost  say  virgin  feeling,  awakened  by  the  perusal 
of  his  Bible,  expecting  to  see  in  Bethlehem  the  stable  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  the  manger  in  which 
he  was  cradled,  or  in  Jerusalem  the  tomb  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  wherein  his  crucified  body  was  buried,  will  feel 
another  added  to  the  many  grievous  disappointments  of 
a  traveller,  when  he  finds  these  hallowed  objects,  or  at 
least  what  are  pointed  out  as  these,  covered  and  enclosed 
with  party-coloured  mai-ble,  and  bedecked  with  gaudy 
and  inappropriate  ornaments,  as  if  intentionally  and 
impiously  to  destroy  all  resemblance  to  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  sacred  book. 

I  had  intended  going  on  to  Jerusalem  that  afternoon ; 
but  the  rain  had  retarded  me  so  much,  that  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  interior  of  the  convent,  I  determined  to 
remain  all  night.  My  muleteer  insisted  upon  proceed- 
ing, as  I  had  arranged  with  him  when  I  engaged  him  ; 
but  my  kervash  silenced  him  by  a  rap  over  the  back 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  he  went  off  on  his  donkey 
alone,  leaving  behind  him  liis  companion  and  his  mules. 
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Entering  by  the  small  door  of  the  convent,  I  heard  m 
the  distance  the  loud  pealing  of  an  organ  and  the 
solemn  chant  of  the  monks ;  the  sound  transported  me 
at  once  to  scenes  that  were  familiar  and  almost  home- 
like, the  churches  and  cathedrals  in  Italy;  and  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  brothers,  in  the  long  brown 
habit  of  the  Capuchins,  with  his  shaved  head  and  san- 
dals on  his  feet,  made  me  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  I 
were  in  Europe.  The  monks  were  then  at  prayers ; 
and  following  him  through  the  great  church,  down  a 
marble  staircase,  and  along  a  subterranean  corridor,  in 
five  minutes  after  my  ai-rival  in  Bethlehem  I  was 
standing  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was 
born. 

The  superior  was  a  young  man,  not  more  than  thirty, 
■with  a  face  and  figure  of  uncommon  beauty ;  though  not 
unhealthy,  his  face  was  thin  and  pale,  and  his  high, 
projecting  forehead  indicated  more  than  talent.  Genius 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  though,  so  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  his  conversation,  he  did  not  sustain  the  character 
his  features  and  expression  promised.  He  was  not 
insensible  to  the  advantages  of  his  personal  appearance. 
The  rope  around  his  waist,  with  the  cross  dangling  at 
the  end,  was  laid  as  neatly  as  a  soldier's  sword-belt ; 
the  top  of  his  head  was  shaved,  his  beard  combed,  and 
the  folds  of  his  long  coarse  dress,  his  cowl,  and  the 
sandals  on  his  feet,  all  were  arranged  with  a  precision 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  made  him 
a  Brummel.  There  was  something,  too,  in  the  display 
of  a  small  hand  and  long  taper  fingers  that  savoured 
more  of  the  exquisite  than  of  the  recluse  ;  but  I  ought 
not  to  have  noted  him  too  critically,  for  he  was  young, 
handsome,  and  gentlemanly,  and  fit  for  better  things 
than  the  dronish  life  of  a  convent.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  too,  that  he  sometimes  thought  of  other  things 
than  his  breviary  and  his  missal ;  at  all  events,  he  was 
not  particularly  familiar  with  Bible  history;  for  in 
answer  to  his  question  as  to  the  route  by  which  I  had 
come,  I  told  him  that  I  had  passed  through  the  land  of 
Idumea ;  and  when  I  expected  to  see  him  open  his  eyes 
with  wonder,  I  found  that  he  did  not  know  where  the 
land  of  Idumea  was.  I  remember  that  ^e  got  down  a 
huge  volume  in  Latin,  written  by  saint  'Bbmebody,  and 
we  pored  over  it  together  until  our  attention  was  drawn 
ofiF  by  something  else,  and  we  forgot  what  we  were  look- 
ing for. 

The  walls  of  the  convent  contain  all  that  is  most 
interesting  in  Bethlehem ;  but  outside  the  walls  also  are 
places  consecrated  in  Bible  histoiy,  and  which  the 
pilgrim  to  Bethlehem,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  confusion, 
will  look  upon  with  exceeding  interest.  Standing  on 
the  high  table  of  ground  in  front  of  the  convent,  one  of 
the  monks  pointed  out  the  fountain  where,  when  David 
was  thirsting,  his  young  men  procured  him  water ;  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  convent  is  a  beautiful  valley,  having 
in  the  midst  of  it  a  ruined  village,  marking  the  place 
where  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  at 
night  when  the  angel  came  down  and  announced  to 
them  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  scene  was  as  pas- 
toral as  it  had  been  1800  years  befoi'e;  the  sun  was 
going  down,  the  shepherds  were  gathering  their  flocks 
together,  and  one  could  almost  imagine  that,  with  the 
approach  of  evening,  they  were  preparing  to  receive 
another  visitor  from  on  high.  In  the  distance  beyond 
the  valley  is  a  long  range  of  mountains  enclosmg  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  among  them  was  the  wilderness  of  En- 
gaddi ;  and  the  monk  pointed  out  a  small  opening  as 
leading  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  at  the  precise  spot 
where  Lot's  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Mixed  with  these  references  to  Bible  history  were 
idle  legends  of  later  days,  connected  with  places  to 
which  the  monk  conducted  me  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  he  had  displayed  when  indicating  the  holy  places  of 
Scripture.  In  a  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock  is  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  mother 
of  Christ  had  here  concealed  herself  from  Herod,  and 
nursed  the  infant  Jesus  forty  days,  before  she  escaped 
into  Egypt.  Near  this  is  another  grotto,  in  which  the 
Virgin,  going  to  visit  a  neighbour  with  the  child  in  her 


arms,  took  refuge  from  a  shower,  and  her  milk  over- 
flowed ;  and  now,  said  the  monk,  there  is  a  faith  among 
all  people,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  that  if  a 
woman  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  the  power  of  nurs- 
ing her  child,  comes  to  this  grotto  and  prays  before  the 
altar,  the  fountain  of  life  will  be  opened  to  her.  Nor 
was  the  virtue  of  the  place  confined  to  those  who  should 
resort  to  it  in  person ;  for  the  monks  had  prayed  for 
and  had  obtained  a  delegation  of  the  Virgin's  power, 
and  a  small  portion  of  powder  from  the  porous  rock, 
swallowed  in  a  little  water,  would  be  equally  efiicacious 
to  women  having  faith.  A  huge  chamber  had  been  cut 
away  in  the  back  of  the  grotto  by  pilgrims,  who  had 
taken  with  them  to  their  distant  homes  some  of  this 
beautiful  provision  for  a  want  of  nature,  and  Paul  and 
myself  each  took  a  pilgrim's  share. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  the  convent,  followed 
by  my  wild  Arnaout,  whom,  by  the  way,  I  have  ne- 
glected for  some  time.  I  had  told  him  on  my  arrival 
that  I  should  not  need  his  escort  any  farther ;  but  he 
swore  that  he  had  his  orders,  and  would  not  leave  me 
until  he  saw  me  safe  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  so  far  he  had  been  as  good  as  his  word ;  for,  wher- 
ever I  went,  he  was  close  at  my  heels,  following  with 
invincible  gravity,  but  never  intruding,  and  the  conti- 
nual rattling  of  his  steel  scabbard  being  the  only  inti- 
mation I  had  of  his  presence.  He  was  now  following 
me  through  the  stone  court  of  the  convent,  into  the 
room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  travel- 
lers. I  liked  him,  and  I  liked  to  hear  the  clanking  of 
his  sword  at  my  heels ;  I  would  have  staked  my  life 
upon  his  faith ;  and  such  confidence  did  he  inspire  by 
his  bold,  frank  bearing,  his  manly,  muscular  figure, 
and  his  excellent  weapons,  that  with  a  dozen  such  I 
would  not  have  feared  a  whole  tribe  of  Bedouins.  In 
another  country  and  a  former  age  he  would  have  been 
the  heau  ideal  of  a  dashing  cavalier,  and  an  unflinching 
companion  at  the  winecup  or  in  the  battle-field.  I  bore 
in  mind  our  conversation  in  the  morning  about  wine, 
and  was  determined  that  my  liberal  expounder  of  the 
Koran  should  not  suffer  from  my  abstinence.  The 
superior,  apologising  for  the  want  of  animal  food,  had 
told  me  to  call  for  any  thing  in  the  convent,  and  I  used 
the  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  my  thirsty  Mussulman. 
The  first  thing  I  called  for  was  wine ;  and  while  supper 
was  preparing,  we  were  tasting  its  quality.  He  was  no 
stickler  for  trifles,  and  accepted,  without  any  difiiculty, 
my  apology  for  not  being  able  to  pledge  him  in  full 
bumpers ;  and  although  most  of  this  time  Paul  was 
away,  and  we  could  not  exchange  a  word,  the  more  he 
drank  the  better  I  liked  him.  It  was  so  long  since  I 
had  had  with  me  a  companion  I  liked,  that  I "  cottoned" 
to  him  more  and  more,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  him.  I  had  a  plate  for  him  at  table  by  the  side  of 
me ;  and  when  Paul,  who  did  not  altogether  enter  into 
my  feelings,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  rather  eat  alone, 
on  the  floor,  he  half  drew  his  sword,  and  driving  it  back 
into  its  scabbard,  swore  that  he  would  eat  with  me  if 
it  was  on  the  top  of  a  minaret.  We  sat  down  to  table, 
and  I  did  the  honours  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He 
attempted  for  a  moment  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork, 
but  threw  them  down  in  disgust,  and  trusted  to  the 
means  with  which  nature  had  provided  him.  The  wine 
he  knew  how  to  manage,  and  for  the  rest  he  trusted  to 
me ;  and  I  gave  him  bread,  olives,  fish,  milk,  honey, 
sugar,  figs,  grapes,  dates,  &c.  &c.,  about  as  fast  as  I 
could  hand  them  over,  one  after  the  other,  all  together, 
pellmell,  and  with  such  an  utter  contempt  of  all  rules 
of  science  as  would  have  made  a  Frenchman  go  mad. 
Paul  by  this  time  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing ; 
and  when  my  bold  guest  held  up  for  a  moment,  he 
stood  by  with  a  raw  egg,  the  shell  broken,  and  turning 
back  his  head,  poured  it  down  his  throat.  I  followed 
with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar,  into  which  he  thrust  his 
hand  to  the  knucldes,  sent  down  a  huge  mouthful  to 
sweeten  the  egg,  and,  nearly  kicking  over  the  table 
with  an  ejaculation  about  equivalent  to  our  emphatic 
"  enough,"  threw  himself  upon  the  divan.  I  wound 
him  up  with  coffee  and  pipes ;  and  when  the  superior 
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came  to  me  in  the  evening,  to  the  scandal  of  the  holy 
brotherhood,  my  wild  companion  was  lying  asleep,  as 
drunk  as  a  lord,  upon  the  divan. 

Several  of  the  monks  came  in  to  see  me,  and  all 
loved  to  talk  of  the  world  they  had  left.  They  were 
all  Italians ;  and  in  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of 
Judea,  in  spite  of  monastic  vows,  their  hearts  turned 
to  the  sunny  skies  of  their  beautiful  native  land.  They 
left  me  at  an  early  hour ;  and  I  trust  the  reader  will 
forgive  me,  if,  in  the  holy  city  of  Bethlehem,  I  forgot 
for  a  moment  the  high  and  holy  associations  connected 
with  the  place,  in  the  sense  of  enjoyment  awakened  by 
the  extraordinary  luxury  of  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  luxui-y 
I  had  not  known  since  my  last  night  in  Cairo. 

Tempted  as  I  was  to  yield  myself  at  once  to  the  en 
joyment,  I  paused  a  while  to  look  at  the  sleeping  figure 
of  my  kervash.  He  lay  extended  at  full  length  on  his 
back,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  his  right 
hand  clutching  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  his  left  the 
handle  of  a  pistol ;  his  broad  chest  rose  and  fell  with 
his  long  and  heavy  respirations ;  and  he  slept  like  a 
man  who  expected  to  be  roused  by  a  cry  to  battle.  His 
youth  and  manhood  had  been  spent  in  scenes  of  violence  ; 
his  hands  were  red  with  blood ;  murder  and  rapine  had 
been  familiar  to  him ;  and  when  his  blood  was  up  in 
battle,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying  were  music 
in  his  ears ;  yet  he  slept,  and  his  sleep  was  calm  and 
sound  as  that  of  childhood.  I  stood  over  him  with  the 
candle  in  my  hand,  and  flashed  the  light  across  his  face ; 
his  rugged  features  contracted,  and  his  sword  rattled  in 
his  convulsive  grasp.  I  blew  out  the  light,  and  jumped 
into  bed.  Once  during  the  night  I  was  awakened  by 
his  noise  ;  by  the  dim  light  of  a  small  lamp  that  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  I  saw  him  stumble  to  the  table,  seize 
a  huge  jar  of  water,  and  apply  it  to  his  lips ;  I  saw  him 
throw  back  his  head,  and  heard  his  long,  regular,  and 
continued  swallows  ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the  jar, 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  went  to  the  window,  came  to  my 
bedside,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  probably  thinking 
■what  a  deal  of  useless  trouble  I  took  in  pulling  off  my 
clothes ;  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  divan,  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  again  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  one 
of  the  monks  came  to  conduct  me  through  the  convent. 
The  building  covered  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  and  for 
strength  and  solidity,  as  well  as  size,  resembled  a  for- 
tress. It  was  built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  over  the 
spot  consecrated  as  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  and 
was  intended,  so  far  as  human  handiwork  could  do  so, 
to  honour  and  reverence  the  holy  spot.  The  insufficient 
means  of  the  pious  empress,  however,  or  some  other 
cause,  prevented  its  being  finished  according  to  the 
plan  she  had  designed ;  and  the  charity  of  subsequent 
Christians  has  barely  sufiiced  to  keep  it  from  falling  to 
ruin.  The  great  church  would  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent building  if  finished  according  to  her  plan ;  but  now, 
in  its  incomplete  state,  it  is  a  melancholy  monument  of 
defeated  ambition.  On  each  side  is  a  range  of  noble 
columns,  supporting  a  frieze  of  wood,  which  the  monk 
told  me  was  cedar  from  Lebanon,  and  still  remaining 
almost  as  sound  as  the  solid  stone.  The  whole  building 
is  divided  among  the  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
the  three  great  bodies  who  represent,  or  rather  misre- 
present, Christianity  in  the  East.  Each  has  its  limits, 
beyond  which  the  others  must  not  pass ;  and  again  there 
are  certain  parts  which  are  common  to  all.  The  Turkish 
government  exercises  a  control  over  it ;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  dissensions  between  these  different  pro- 
fessors, sells  the  privileges  to  the  highest  bidder.  In 
the  great  church  the  Greeks,  happening  to  have  been 
the  richest,  are  the  largest  proprietors,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Catholics,  who  hate  the  Gi-eeks  with  a 
most  orthodox  virulence. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  floor  of  the 
church  ;  the  Greeks  having  an  entrance  directly  by  its 
side,  and  the  Catholics  by  a  longer  and  more  distant 
passage.  I  descended  by  the  latter.  My  Amaout  was 
close  at  my  heels,  grave  and  sober  as  if  he  had  never 
known  the  taste  of  wine,  and  fol  lowing  with  a  respect  that 


might  have  satisfied  the  most  bigoted  Christian.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  thing  to  be  noted,  with  what  respect  and  reve- 
rence this  wild  and  lawless  Mussulman  regarded  the 
holy  places,  consecrated  by  a  religion  he  believed  false, 
and  the  worship  of  a  people  he  despised.  Nevertheless, 
Paul  was  scandalised  at  the  eyes  of  an  unbeliever  being 
permitted  to  see  the  holy  places,  and  stopped  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  to  urge  upon  me  the  propriety  of 
making  him  stay  behind.  The  kervash  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  saying,  and  to  intimate  by  his  looks 
that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn  him  back. 
I  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  feet  of  a  Mussulman 
would  be  in  themselves  a  profanation,  and  the  monk 
making  no  objection,  I  silenced  Paul's. 

Passing  through  the  chapel  of  the  Catholic  convent, 
where  the  monks  were  teaching  the  children  of  the 
Arab  Christians  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  I 
was  conducted  to  the  room  of  the  superior,  where, 
among  other  relics  which  I  now  forget,  he  showed  me 
the  withered  hand  of  an  infant,  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  convent  as  having  belonged  to  one  of 
the  innocents  massacred  by  the  order  of  Herod.  Near 
the  door  of  the  chapel  we  descended  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  then  a  second,  until  we  came  to  an  excava- 
tion in  the  solid  rock ;  and  following  a  passage  to  the 
right,  came  to  a  little  chapel,  with  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary.  At  the  end  of  this  passage 
was  a  large  chamber,  called  tlie  school  of  St  Jerome, 
where  that  great  Catholic  saint  wrote  his  version  of  the 
Bible,  the  celebrated  Vulgate.  Passing  out  through  the 
door  of  this  chamber,  on  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  the 
saint ;  and  directly  opposite  are  the  tombs  of  Santa 
Paula,  and  another  whose  name  I  have  forgotten — very 
good  ladies,  no  doubt ;  but  who  they  were,  or  why  they 
were  buried  in  that  holy  place,  I  did  not  understand  ; 
although  they  must  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
as  their  bodies  have  since  been  removed  to  the  papal 
city.  Returning  into  the  first  passage,  and  advancing 
a  few  steps,  on  the  left  is  an  altar  over  the  pit  into  which 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  innocents  were  thrown. 
Under  the  altar  is  a  recess  with  an  iron  grating,  opening 
into  the  pit,  or  rather  vault  below.  By  the  light  of  a 
torch  I  gazed  long  and  earnestly  within,  but  could  see  no- 
thing that  gave  confirmation  to  the  story.  Over  the  altar 
was  a  rude  painting,  representing  the  massacred  infants 
held  up  by  their  heels,  with  their  throats  cut,  and  their 
bowels  gushing  out ;  the  anguish  of  the  mothers,  and 
all  the  necessary  and  fearful  accompaniments  of  such  a 
scene.  A  few  paces  farther  is  an  altar,  over  the  spot 
where  Joseph  sat  during  the  birth  of  the  divine  infant, 
meditating  upon  the  great  event ;  and  farther  on,  to  the 
left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity. 

It  was  the  hour  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  monks  were  all  there  chanting  the  praises  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  chamber  of  the  grotto  is  thirty- 
seven  feet  long  and  eleven  wide,  with  a  marble  floor 
and  walls,  the  latter  adorned  with  tapestry  and  paintings. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  door  by  which  we  entered,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Grotto,  is  a  semicircular  recess, 
lined  and  floored  with  small  blocks  of  marble  ;  and  in 
the  centre  a  single  star,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hie  natus 
est  Jesus  Christus  de  Virga" — here  Christ  was  born  of 
the  Virgin.  The  star  in  the  east  which  went  before  the 
wise  men,  says  the  tradition,  rested  over  this  spot ;  and 
fourteen  lamps,  the  gifts  of  Christian  princes,  burning 
night  and  day,  constantly  illumine  the  birth-place  of 
salvation  to  a  ruined  world.  On  the  right,  descending 
two  steps,  is  a  chamber  paved  and  lined  with  marble, 
having  at  one  end  a  block  polished  and  hollowed  out ; 
and  this  is  the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  representing  a  stable  with 
horses  and  cattle,  and  behind  a  little  iron  wickerwork 
are  five  lamps  constantly  burning.  Directly  opposite  is 
the  altar  of  the  magi,  where  the  three  kings  sat  when 
they  came  to  offer  presents  to  the  Son  of  God.  Over 
it  is  a  picture  representing  them  in  the  act  of  making 
their  offerings ;  and  one  of  the  kings  is  represented  as 
an  Ethiopian. 

All  this  has  but  little  conformitv  with  the  i-ude  scene 
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of  the  stable  and  the  manger  as  described  in  the  Bible ; 
and  in  all  probability,  most  of  the  holy  places  pointed  out 
in  Bethlehem,  and  adorned  and  transformed  by  the  false 
but  well-meaning  piety  of  Christians,  have  no  better  claim 
to  authenticity  than  the  credulity  of  a  weak  and  pious 
old  woman.  But  amid  all  the  doubts  that  present  them- 
selves when  we  stop  to  ponder  and  reflect,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  enjoyment  of  these  scenes  to  know  that  we  are 
in  "  Bethlehem  of  Judea,"  consecrated  by  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  birth  of  the  Son 
of  God.  We  know  that,  within  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe,  Christ  first  appeared  on  earth ;  that  one  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  left  its  place  among  the  constellations, 
and  hovered  over  the  spot  on  which  we  stand ;  that 
the  kings  of  the  earth  came  here  to  off"er  gifts  to  the 
holy  child  ;  and  beholding  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from 
far-distant  lands  constantly  prostrating  themselves  be- 
fore the  altar,  in  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  un- 
doubting  faith,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  illusion,  if 
illusion  it  be,  and  are  ready  to  believe  that  we  are  indeed 
standing  where  Christ  was  born. 

My  Arnaout  behaved  remarkably  well,  though  once 
he  broke  the  stillness  of  the  grotto  by  an  involuntary 
exclamation  ;  his  loud  harsh  voice,  and  the  rattling  of 
his  armour,  startled  for  a  moment  the  monks  and  pray- 
ing pilgrims.  On  coming  out,  I  told  him  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  much  more  liberal  than  the  Mussulmans ; 
for  we  had  permitted  him  to  see  all  the  holy  places  in 
the  church,  while  I  had  been  violently  driven  from  the 
door  of  the  mosque  in  Hebron.  He  railed  at  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  swore,  if 
I  would  go  back  to  Hebron,  he  would  carry  me  through 
the  mosque  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  I  did  not  much 
relish  this  method  of  entering  a  mosque,  but  took  it,  as 
it  was  meant,  for  a  warm  expression  of  his  willingness 
to  serve  me  ;  and  we  returned  to  the  apartment  of  the 
superior  to  bid  him  farewell.  The  superior  accompanied 
us  to  the  door  of  the  convent ;  and,  without  meaning 
to  be  scandalous,  or  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thing 
wrong  in  it,  although  he  was  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  I  left  him  talking  with  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Tomb  of  Rachel.— First  View  of  Jerusalem.— PaUins;  among 
Thieves.— Potent  Sway  of  the  Pacha.— A  Turkish  Dignitai-y. — 
A  Missionary.— Easter  in  Jerusalem.- A  Little  Congregation. 

Giving  a  last  look  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shepherds,  we 
were  soon  on  the  mountain's  side  ;  and  very  soon  all 
the  interest  with  which  I  had  regarded  Bethlehem  was 
lost,  in  the  more  absorbing  feeling  with  which  I  looked 
forward  to  Jerusalem.  My  muleteer  had  gone  on  the 
night  before ;  my  Arnaout  knew  nothing  of  the  holy 
places  on  the  road,  and  we  took  with  us  a  Christian  boy 
to  point  them  out.  The  first  was  the  tomb  of  Rachel, 
a  large  building,  with  a  whitened  dome,  and  having 
within  it  a  high  oblong  monument,  built  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed  over.  I  dismounted  and  walked  round  the 
tomb,  inside  and  out,  and  again  resumed  my  journey. 
All  that  we  know  in  regard  to  this  tomb  is,  that  Rachel 
died  when  journeying  with  Jacob  from  Sychem  to  He- 
bron, and  that  Jacob  buried  her  near  Bethlehem  ;  and 
whether  it  be  her  tomb  or  not,  I  could  not  but  remark 
that,  while  youth  and  beauty  have  faded  away,  and 
the  queens  of  the  East  have  died  and  been  forgotten, 
and  Zenobia  and  Cleopatra  sleep  in  unknown  graves, 
year  after  year  thousands  of  pilgrims  are  thronging 
to  the  supposed  last  resting-place  of  a  poor  Hebrew 
woman. 

The  boy  next  conducted  us  to  a  stony  field,  by  which, 
as  he  said,  the  Virgin  once  passed  and  asked  for  beans  ; 
the  owner  of  the  field  told  her  there  were  none  ;  and, 
to  punish  him  for  his  falsehood  and  lack  of  charity,  the 
beans  were  all  changed  into  stones,  and  the  country 
had  remained  barren  ever  since.  Paul  had  been  twice 
to  Bethlehem  without  seeing  this  field  ;  and  he  imme- 
diately dismounted  and  joined  the  boy  in  searching  for 
the  holy  petrifactions.    "  It  was  wonderful,"  said  Paul, 


as  he  picked  up  some  little  stones  as  much  like  beans 
as  any  thing  else  ;  "  and  see  too,"  said  he,  "  how  barren 
the  country  is !"  In  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
Greek  monastery  of  St  Elias ;  a  large  stone  building, 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Bethlehem.  Stopping  to  water  my  horse  at  a  foun- 
tain in  front  of  the  monastei'y,  I  turned  to  take  a  last 
look  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  my  horse  moving  a  few  paces, 
when  I  turned  again  I  saw  in  full  view  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem.  I  did  not  expect  it,  and  was  startled  by  its 
proximity.  It  looked  so  small,  and  yet  lay  spread  out 
before  me  so  distinctly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  ought  to 
perceive  the  inhabitants  moving  through  the  streets, 
and  hear  their  voices  humming  in  my  ears.  I  saw  that 
it  was  walled  all  around,  and  that  it  stood  alone  in  an 
extensive  waste  of  mountains,  without  suburbs,  or  even 
a  solitai-y  habitation  beyond  its  walls.  There  were  no 
domes,  steeples,  or  turrets,  to  break  the  monotony  of  its 
aspect,  and  even  the  mosques  and  minarets  made  no 
show.  It  would  have  been  a  relief,  and  aff'orded  some- 
thing to  excite  the  feelings,  to  behold  it  in  ruins,  or 
dreary  and  desolate  like  Petra,  or  with  the  banner  of 
the  Prophet,  the  blood-red  Mussulman  flag,  waving 
high  above  its  walls.  But  all  was  tame  and  vacant. 
There  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  that  afforded  me 
a  sensation ;  it  did  not  even  inspire  me  with  melan- 
choly ;  and  I  probably  convict  myself  when  I  say  that 
the  only  image  it  presented  to  my  mind  was  that  of  a 
city  larger  and  in  better  condition  than  the  usual  smaller 
class  of  those  within  the  Turkish  dominion.  I  was 
obliged  to  rouse  myself  by  recalling  to  mind  the  long 
train  of  extraordinary  incidents  of  which  that  little  city 
had  been  the  theati-e,  and  which  made  it,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  at  least,  the  most  hallowed  spot  on  earth. 
One  thing  only  particularly  struck  me — its  exceeding 
stillness.  It  was  about  mid-day  ;  but  there  was  no  throng 
of  people  entering  or  departing  from  its  gates,  no  move- 
ment of  living  creatures  to  be  seen  beneath  its  walls. 
All  was  as  quiet  as  if  the  inhabitants  were,  like  the 
Spaniards,  taking  their  noonday  sleep.  We  passed  the 
Pools  of  Hezekiah,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  and  now,  for  the  first  signs  of  life,  we  saw 
streaming  from  the  gate  a  long  procession  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  dromedaries,  camels,  and 
horses,  and  on  foot ;  pilgrims  who  had  visited  Calvary 
and  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  were  now  bending  their 
steps  towards  Bethlehem. 

At  every  moment  the  approach  was  gaining  interest ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes,  while  yet  about  an  hour  distant 
from  the  walls,  my  attention  was  diverted  from  the  city 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  our  muleteer,  who  had  left 
us  the  day  before  in  a  pet,  and  gone  on  before  us  to 
Jerusalem.  He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  alone,  so 
wan  and  wo-begone,  so  changed  from  the  spruce  and 
well-dressed  muleteer  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Hebron,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  him.  Every  article 
of  his  former  dress  was  gone,  from  his  gay  turban  to 
his  long  boots ;  and  in  their  stead  he  displayed  an  old 
yellowstriped  shawl,  doing  duty  as  aturban,  anda  ragged 
Bedouin  gown.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  hurrying 
on  to  get  in  before  the  gates  should  be  closed,  he  was 
hailed  by  four  Arabs  ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  escape 
by  pushing  his  donkey,  he  was  brought  to  by  a  musket- 
ball  passing  through  the  folds  of  his  dress  and  grazing 
his  side.  A  hole  in  his  coat,  however,  did  not  save  it ; 
and  according  to  the  Arab  mode  of  robbery,  they 
stripped  him  to  his  skin,  and  left  him  stark  naked  in 
the  road.  From  his  manner  of  telling  the  story,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  poor  fellow  had  not  conducted 
himself  very  valiantly ;  for  though  he  did  not  regard 
the  scratch  on  his  side  or  the  risk  he  had  run  of  his 
life,  he  mourned  bitterly  over  the  loss  of  his  garments. 
Arrived  in  the  Holy  Land,  I  had  thought  danger  of  all 
kinds  at  an  end  ;  and  I  could  not  help  recognising  the 
singular  good  fortune  which  had  accompanied  me  thus 
far,  and  congratulating  myself  upon  the  accident  which 
had  detained  me  at  Bethlehem. 

We  were  soon  approaching  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  seemed  to  be  almost  at  their  foot ;  but  we  were  on 
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one  of  the  mountains  that  encompass  the  city,  and  the 
deep  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  yet  between  us  and  the 

holy  city the  sacred  burying-ground  of  the  Jews,  the 

•*  gathering-place  of  nations."  Crossing  this  valley, 
"we  descended  on  the  other  side,  and  in  a  few  moments 
were  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  entering  at  the  Bethlehem  gate.  It  was  guax'ded 
by  a  Turkish  soldier,  and  half  a  dozen  more  lay  basking 
in  the  sun  outside,  who  raised  their  heads  as  I  ap- 
proached, their  long  mustaches  curling  as  they  looked 
at  me ;  and  though  they  gave  me  no  greeting,  they  let 
me  pass  without  any  molestation.  On  the  right  was 
the  citadel ;  a  soldier  was  on  the  walls,  and  a  small  red 
flag,  the  standard  of  Mohammed,  was  drooping  against 
its  staff.  In  front  was  an  open  place,  irregular,  and 
apparently  formed  by  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  fallen 
houses.  As  in  all  Turkish  cities,  the  stillness  was  un- 
broken ;  there  was  no  rattling  of  wheels  over  the  pave- 
ments, nor  even  the  tramp  of  horses. 

We  wound  around  the  walls,  and  dismounted  at  the 
only  asylum  for  strangers,  the  Latin  Convent.  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  superior  ;  and  after  receiving 
from  him  a  kind  and  cordial  welcome,  with  the  usual 
apologies  for  meagre  fare  on  account  of  its  being  Lent, 
went  to  the  room  assigned  me ;  and  had  just  sat  down 
to  dinner,  when  my  poor  muleteer  entered  in  greater 
distress  than  ever. 

Afraid  of  the  very  thing  that  happened,  he  had 
started  immediately  on  his  return  to  Hebron,  and  at  the 
gate  his  mules  were  seized  by  a  soldier  for  the  use  of 
the  goveiTiment.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  wretch- 
edness that  the  poor  fellow,  still  smarting  under  the 
loss  of  his  clothes,  almost  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and 
begged  me  to  intercede  for  him.  I  was,  of  course, 
anxious  to  help  him  if  I  could,  and  immediately  rose  to 
go  with  him ;  but  Paul  told  me  to  remain  quiet,  and  he 
would  settle  the  matter  in  five  minutes.  Paul  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  pacha.  Wherever  his  government 
was  established,  he  had  made  it  safe  for  the  traveller  ; 
and  Paul's  courage  always  rose  and  fell  according  to  the 
subdued  or  unsubdued  state  of  the  population.  In  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  the  wind  could  scarcely  blow  without 
the  leave  of  Ibrahim  Pacha ;  and  Paul  had  mounted  on 
stilts  almost  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
gate.  He  had  already  been  at  his  old  tricks  of  pushing 
the  unresisting  Arabs  about,  and  kicking  them  out  of 
the  way,  as  in  the  miserable  villages  on  the  Nile ;  and, 
strong  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  firman,  he  now  hurried 
to  the  gate ;  but  he  came  back  faster  than  he  went. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  very  presuming  and  impu- 
dent, and  richly  deserved  more  than  he  got ;  but  at  all 
events  he  returned  on  a  full  run,  and  in  a  towering 
passion.  The  soldier  had  given  him  the  usual  Mussul- 
man abuse,  showering  upon  him  the  accustomed  "  dog" 
and  "  Christian ;"  and,  moreover,  had  driven  him  to  the 
verge  of  madness  by  calling  him  a  "  Jew,"  and  threat- 
ening to  whip  both  him  and  his  master.  Paul  ran  away 
from  what  I  am  inclined  to  believe  would  have  been  his 
share,  as  the  Arabs  had  taken  part  against  him ;  and, 
burning  with  the  indignity  of  bping  called  a  Jew,  begged 
me  to  seek  redress  of  the  governor.  I  was  roused  my- 
self, not  ISO  much  by  the  particular  insult  to  Paul,  as  by 
the  general  intention  of  the  thing,  and  the  disconsolate 
figure  of  my  poor  muleteer ;  and  leaving  my  unfinished 
meal,  with  my  firman  in  my  hand,  and  Paul  and  the 
muleteer  at  my  heels,  I  started  for  the  palace  of  the 
governor. 

Old  things  and  new  are  strangely  blended  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor  is  in 
the  large  building  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  Paul  told  me  its  history  as  we  were 
ascending  the  steps ;  and  it  passed  through  my  mind 
as  a  strange  thing,  that  almost  the  first  moment  after 
entering  the  city,  I  was  making  a  complaint,  perhaps  in 
the  same  hall  where  the  Jews  had  complained  of  Christ 
before  Pontius  Pilate,  having  with  me  a  follower  of  that 
Christ  whom  the  Jews  reviled  and  bufi'eted,  burning 
under  the  indignity  of  being  called  a  Jew. 

The  goveracr,  as  ie  the  custom  of  governors  in  the 


East,  and  probably  as  Pontius  Pilate  did  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  sat  in  a  large  room,  ready  to  receive 
every  body  who  had  any  complaint  to  make  ;  his  divan 
was  a  raised  platform,  on  an  iron  camp-bedstead,  covered 
with  rich  Turkey  rugs,  and  over  them  a  splendid  Uon- 
skin.  His  face  was  noble,  and  his  long  black  beard  the 
finest  I  ever  saw ;  a  pair  of  large  pistols  and  a  Damascus 
sabre  were  lymg  by  his  side,  and  a  rich  fur  cloak,  thrown 
back  over  his  shoulders,  displayed  a  form  that  might 
have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Hercules.  Altogether,  he 
reminded  meof  Richard  in  his  tent  on  the  plains  of  Acre. 
At  the  moment  of  my  entry,  he  was  breathing  on  a 
brilHant  diamond,  and  I  noticed  on  his  finger  an  un- 
commonly beautiful  emerald.  He  received  me  with 
great  politeness ;  and  when  I  handed  him  the  pacha's 
firman,  with  a  delicacy  and  courtesy  I  never  saw  sur- 
passed, he  returned  it  to  me  unopened  and  unread, 
telling  me  that  my  dress  and  appearance  were  sufiScient 
recommendation  to  the  best  services  in  his  power.  If 
the  reader  would  know  what  dress  and  appearance  are 
a  sulBcient  recommendation  to  the  best  offices  of  a 
Turkish  governor,  I  will  merely  mention  that,  having 
thrown  oif,  or  rather  having  been  stripped  of,  most  of 
my  Turkish  dress  at  Hebron,  I  stood  before  the  governor 
in  a  red  tarbouch,  with  a  long  black  silk  tassel,  a  blue 
roundabout  jacket  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  grey  pan- 
taloons, boots  splashed  with  mud,  a  red  sash,  a  pair  of 
large  Turkish  pistols,  sword,  and  my  Nubian  club  in  my 
hand  ;  and  the  only  decided  mark  of  aristocracy  about 
me  was  my  beard,  which,  though  not  so  long  as  the 
governor's,  far  exceeded  it  in  briUiancy  of  complexion. 

The  few  moments  I  had  had  for  observation,  and 
the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  governor,  disarmed 
me  of  my  anger ;  and  cofiTee  and  the  first  pipe  over,  I 
stated  my  grievances  very  dispassionately.  Paul's  wrath 
was  still  dominant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  represented 
the  conduct  of  the  soldier  as  much  worse  thai  it  was ; 
for  the  governor,  turning  to  me  without  any  further 
inquiries,  asked  if  he  should  have  him  bastinadoed.  This 
summary  justice  startled  even  Paul ;  and  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  own  precipitation,  I  was  now  more  anxious 
to  prevent  punishment  than  I  had  before  been  to  pro- 
cure it ;  and  begged  him  to  spare  the  soldier,  and  merely 
order  him  to  release  the  mules.  Without  another  word 
he  called  a  janizary,  and  requesting  me  to  wait,  ordered 
him  to  accompany  Paul  to  the  gate  where  the  scene  took 
place ;  and  when  Paul  returned,  the  muleteer,  with  a 
thankful  heart,  was  already  on  his  way  to  Hebron.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  too,  that  the  officers 
were  on  the  track  of  the  robbers  who  had  stripped  hun, 
and  before  morning  the  governor  expected  to  have  them 
in  custody. 

Several  times  afterwards  I  called  upon  the  governor, 
and  was  always  treated  with  the  same  politeness.  Once, 
when  I  was  walking  alone  outside  the  walls,  I  met  him 
sitting  on  the  grass,  with  his  janizaries  and  slaves  stand- 
ing up  around  him  ;  and  the  whole  Turkish  population 
being  out  wandering  among  the  tombs,  he  procured  for 
me  a  respect  and  consideration  which  I  think  were 
useful  to  me  afterwards,  by  calling  me  to  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  giving  me  the  pipe  from  his  own  mouth.  Some 
months  afterwards,  at  Genoa,  I  saw  a  brief  article  in  an 
Italian  paper,  referring  to  a  previous  article,  giving  an 
account  of  a  then  late  revolution  there,  in  which  the 
governor  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  the 
particulars  of  this  revolution,  and  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  now  living  or  dead.  In  the  East,  Ufe  hangs  by  so 
brittle  a  thread,  that  when  you  part  from  a  man  in  power, 
in  all  probability  you  will  never  see  him  again.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  still  lives, 
and  that  his  condition  in  life  is  as  happy  as  when  I  saw 
him. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem. I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr  Thompson, 
an  American  missionary,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  look  for  him.  One  of  the  monks  of  the  convent  gave 
me  the  direction  to  the  American  priest,  not  knowing 
his  name ;  and  instead  of  Mr  Thompson,  I  found  Mr 
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Whiting,  who  had  been  there  about  a  year  in  his  place. 
Like  the  governor,  Mr  Whiting  did  not  want  any  cre- 
dentials ;  but  here,  being  among  judges,  it  was  not  my 
dress  and  appearance  that  recommended  me.  I  was 
an  American,  and  at  that  distance  from  home  the  name 
of  countryman  was  enough.  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
Buch  a  meeting  was  to  him  a  rare  and  most  welcome 
incident ;  while  to  me,  who  had  so  long  been  debarred 
all  conversation  except  with  Paul  and  the  Arabs,  it  was 
a  pleasure  which  few  can  ever  know,  to  sit  down  with 
a  compatriot,  and  once  more,  m  my  native  tongue,  hold 
converse  of  my  native  land. 

Each  of  us  soon  learned  to  look  upon  the  other  as  a 
friend  ;  for  we  found  that  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate 
of  mine  had  been  also  a  friend  and  schoolmate  of  his 
own.  He  would  have  had  me  stay  at  his  house ;  but  I 
returned  to  the  convent,  and  with  my  thoughts  far  away, 
and  full  of  the  home  of  which  we  had  been  talking,  I 
slept  for  the  first  night  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  object  within  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city,  the  spot  to  which  every  pilgrim  first 
directs  his  steps,  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  traveller 
who  has  never  read  the  descriptions  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land, 
finds  his  expectations  strangely  disappointed,  when, 
approaching  this  hallowed  tomb,  he  sees  around  him  the 
tottering  houses  of  a  ruined  city,  and  is  conducted  to 
the  door  of  a  gigantic  church. 

This  edifice  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  principal, 
monument  of  the  Empress  Helena's  piety.  What  au- 
thority she  had  for  fixing  here  the  site  of  the  Redeemer's 
burial-place,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  Doubtless  she 
had  her  reasons ;  and  there  is  more  pleasure  in  believing, 
than  in  raising  doubts  which  cannot  be  confinned.  In 
the  front  of  the  church  is  a  large  courtyard,  filled  with 
dealers  in  beads,  crucifixes,  and  relics ;  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  are  the  Christians  of  Bethlehem, 
with  figures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  a  host  of 
saints,  carved  from  mother-of-pearl,  in  all  kinds  of  fan- 
tastic shapes.  It  was  precisely  the  time  at  which  I  had 
wished  and  expected  to  be  in  Jerusalem — the  season 
of  Easter — and  thousands  of  pilgrims,  from  every  part 
of  the  Eastern  world,  had  already  arrived  for  the  great 
ceremonies  of  the  holy  week.  The  court  was  thronged 
with  them,  crowded  together,  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  move,  and  waiting,  like  myself,  till  the  door 
of  the  church  should  be  opened. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  in  the  days  when  all  the  chi- 
valry of  Europe  armed  to  wrest  it  from  them,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  it  would  have  made  the 
sword  of  an  old  crusader  leap  from  its  scabbard  to 
behold  a  haughty  Turk,  with  the  air  of  a  lord  and 
master,  standing  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  with  his  long 
mace  beating  and  driving  back  the  crowd  of  struggling 
Christians.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  a  rush 
was  made  for  entrance ;  and  as  I  was  in  the  front  rank, 
before  the  impetus  ceased,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of 
pushing,  yellmg,  and  shouting,  I  was  carried  almost 
headlong  into  the  body  of  the  church.  The  press  con- 
tinued behind,  hurrying  me  along,  and  kicking  off  my 
shoes ;  and  in  a  state  of  desperate  excitement  both  of 
mind  and  body,  utterly  unsuited  to  the  place  and  time, 
I  found  myself  standing  over  the  so-called  tomb  of 
Christ ;  where,  to  enhance  the  incongruity  of  the  scene, 
at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre  stood  a  long-bearded  monk, 
with  a  plate  in  his  hand,  receiving  the  paras  of  the 
pilgrims.  My  dress  marked  me  as  a  difierent  person 
from  the  miserable,  beggarly  crowd  before  me;  and 
expecting  a  better  contribution  from  me,  at  the  tomb 
of  him  who  had  pronounced  that  all  men  ai-e  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  with  an  expression  of  contempt  like 
the  "  canaille"  of  a  Frenchman,  and  with  kicks,  cuffs, 
and  blows,  he  drove  back  those  before  me,  and  gave 
me  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre.  My  feelings 
were  painfully  disturbed,  as  well  by  the  manner  of  my 
entrance  as  by  the  irreverent  demeanour  of  the  monk ; 
and  disappointed,  disgusted,  and  sick  at  heart,  while 
hundreds  were  still  struggling  for  admission,  I  turned 
away  and  left  the  church.    A  -RTirmer  imagination  than 


mine  could  perhaps  have  seen,  in  a  white  marble  sar- 
cophagus, "  the  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  rock,"  and  in 
the  fierce  struggling  of  these  barefooted  pilgrims  the 
devotion  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety,  burning  to  do 
homage  in  the  holiest  of  places  ;  but  I  could  not. 

It  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  painful  exhibition 
of  a  deformed  and  degraded  Christianity  to  a  simpler 
and  purer  scene.  The  evening  before,  Mr  Whiting  had 
told  me  that  religious  exercises  would  be  performed  at 
his  house  the  next  day,  and  I  hastened  from  the  church 
to  join  in  the  grateful  service.  I  found  him  sitting  at 
a  table,  with  a  large  family  Bible  open  before  him.  His 
wife  was  present,  with  two  little  Armenian  girls,  whom 
she  was  educating  to  assist  her  in  her  school ;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surpi'ised  to  find  that,  when  I  had  taken 
my  seat,  the  congregation  was  assembled.  In  fact,  Mr 
Whiting  had  only  been  waiting  for  me ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  came  in,  he  commenced  the  service  to  which  I  had 
been  so  long  a  stranger.  It  was  long  since  I  had  heard 
the  words  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  a  preacher ;  and  as 
I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
it  as  a  strangely-interesting  fact,  that  here,  in  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  preached  and  died, 
though  thousands  were  calling  upon  his  name,  the  only 
persons  who  were  praising  him  in  simplicity  and  truth 
were  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  a  passing  traveller, 
all  from  a  far-distant  land.  I  had,  moreover,  another 
subject  of  reflection.  In  Greece  I  had  been  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  only  schools  of  instruction  were  those 
established  by  American  missionaries,  and  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  American  citizens ;  that  our  young 
republic  was  thus,  in  part,  discharging  the  debt  which 
the  world  owes  to  the  ancient  mistress  of  science  and 
the  arts,  by  sending  forth  her  sons  to  bestow  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  upon  the  descendants  of  Homer 
and  Pericles,  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  here,  on  the  very 
spot  whence  the  apostles  had  gone  forth  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  a  ruined  world,  a  missionary 
from  the  same  distant  land  was  standing  as  an  apostle 
over  the  grave  of  Christianity,  a  solitary  labourer 
sti'iving  to  re-establish  the  pure  faith  and  worship  that 
were  founded  on  this  spot  eighteen  centuries  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.— An  unexpected  Discovery.— 

Mount  Calvary.— The  Sepulchre.— The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

—The  Garden  of  Gethsemane.— Place  of  the  Temple.— The 

four  Great  Tombs.— SUoa's  Brook. 

DuEiNG  my  stay  in  Jerusalem,  a  day  seldom  passed  in 

which  I  did  not  visit  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

but  my  occupation  was  chiefly  to  observe  the  conduct 

of  the  pilgrims ;  and  if  the  reader  will  accompany  me 

into  the  interior,  he  will  see  what  I  was  in  the  habit  of 

seeing  every  day. 

The  key  of  the  church  is  kept  by  the  governor  of  the 
city  ;  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and  opened  only 
at  fixed  houi-s,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
three  convents,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  several 
dragomen ;  an  arrangement  which  often  causes  great 
and  vexatious  delays  to  such  as  desire  admittance.  This 
formality  was  probably  intended  for  solemnity  and  effect, 
but  its  consequence  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  door  is  opened,  the  pilgrims,  who  have  almost 
always  been  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  and  have  na- 
turally become  impatient,  rush  in,  struggling  with  each 
other,  overturning  the  dragomen,  and  thumped  by  the 
Turkish  doorkeeper,  and  are  driven  like  a  herd  of  wild 
animals  into  the  body  of  the  church.  I  do  not  mean 
to  exaggerate  a  picture,  the  lightest  of  whose  shades  is 
already  too  dark.  I  describe  only  what  I  saw,  and  with 
this  assurance  the  reader  must  beUeve  me  when  I  say 
that  I  frequently  considered  it  putting  life  and  limb  in 
peril  to  mingle  in  that  crowd.  Probably  it  is  not  always 
so;  but  there  were  at  that  time  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pilgrims,  and 
all  had  come  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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Supposing,  tlien,  the  rush  to  be  over,  and  the  traveller 
to  have  recovered  from  its  eflects,  he  will  find  liimself 
in  a  large  apartment,  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule ;  on 
the  left,  in  arecessof  thewall,  is  a  large  divan,  cushioned 
and  carpeted,  where  the  Tui-kish  doorkeeper  is  usually 
sitting,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  smoking  the 
long  pipe  and  drinking  coffee,  and  always  conducting 
himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety.  Directly  in 
front,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  at  each 
end  three  enormous  wax  candles  more  than  twenty  feet 
liigh,  and  suspended  above  it  a  number  of  silver  lamps 
of  different  sizes  and  fashions,  gifts  from  the  Catholic, 
Greelc,  and  Armenian  convents,  is  a  long  flat  stone, 
called  the  "  stone  of  unction  ;"  and  on  this,  it  is  said, 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid  when  taken  down  from 
tlie  cross,  and  washed  and  anointed  in  preparation 
for  sepulture.  This  is  the  first  object  that  arrests  the 
pilgrims  on  their  entrance ;  and  here  they  prostrate 
themselves  in  succession,  the  old  and  the  young,  women 
and  children,  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  and  all  kiss 
the  sacred  stone.  It  is  a  slab  of  polished  wliite  marble ; 
and  one  of  the  monks,  whom  I  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  after  kissing  it  most 
devoutly,  told  me  that  it  was  not  the  genuine  stone, 
which  he  said  was  under  it,  the  marble  having  been 
placed  there  as  an  ornamental  covering,  and  to  protect 
the  hallowed  relic  from  the  abuses  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  left  is  an  iron  circular  railing,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  parrot's  cage,  having  within  it  a  lamp,  and 
marking  the  spot  where  the  women  sat  while  the  body 
was  anointed  for  the  tomb.  In  front  of  this  is  an  open 
area,  surrounded  by  high  square  columns,  supporting  a 
gallery  above.  The  area  is  covered  by  a  dome,  impos- 
ing in  appearance  and  effect ;  and  directly  under,  in  the 
centre  of  the  area,  is  ajj  oblong  building,  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high,  circular  at  the  back, 
but  square  and  finished  with  a  platform  in  front  ; 
and  within  this  building  is  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  throng  that  is  constantly 
pressing  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  let  us  make  the 
tour  of  the  church.  Around  the  open  space  under  the 
dome  are  small  chapels  for  the  Syrians,  Copts,  Maron- 
ites,  and  other  sects  of  Christians  who  have  not,  like  the 
Catholics,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  large  chapels  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  Between  two  of  the  pillars  is 
a  small  door,  opening  to  a  dark  gallery,  which  leads, 
as  the  monlvs  told  me,  to  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus,  between  which  and  that  of  the  Saviour  there  is 
a  subterranean  communication.  These  tombs  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  which  here  forms  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.  Without  any  expectation  of  making  a 
discovery,  I  remember  that  once,  in  prying  about  this 
part  of  the  building  alone,  I  took  the  little  taper  that 
lighted  the  chamber,  and  stepped  down  into  the  tomb ; 
and  I  had  just  time  to  see  that  one  of  the  excavations 
never  could  have  been  intended  for  a  tomb,  being  not 
more  than  three  feet  long,  when  I  heard  the  footsteps 
of  pilgrim  visitors,  and  scrambled  out  with  such  haste 
that  I  let  the  taper  fall,  put  out  the  light,  and  had  to 
grope  my  way  back  in  the  dark. 

Farther  on,  and  nearly  in  range  of  the  fi'ont  of  the 
sepulchre,  is  a  large  opening,  forming  a  sort  of  court 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Latin  chapel.  On  one  side  is  a 
gallery,  containing  a  fine  organ  ;  and  the  chapel  itself 
is  neat  enough,  and  differs  but  little  from  those  in  the 
churches  of  Italy.  This  is  called  the  chapel  of  appari- 
tion, where  Christ  appeared  to  the  Virgin.  Within  the 
door,  on  the  right,  in  an  enclosure,  completely  hidden 
from  view,  is  the  pillar  of  flagellation,  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  tied  when  he  was  scourged,  before  being 
taken  into  the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate.  A  long  stick 
IS  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  enclosure,  the  handle 
being  outside,  and  the  pilgrim  thrusts  it  in  till  it  strikes 
against  the  pillar,  when  he  draws  it  out  and  kisses  the 
point.  Only  one  half  of  the  pillar  is  here ;  the  other 
half  is  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  where  may  also 
be  seen  the  table  on  which  our  Saviour  ate  his  last 
supper  with  his  disciples,  and  the  stone  on  which  the 
cock  crowed  when  Peter  denied  his  master ! 


Going  back  again  fi'om  the  door  of  the  chapel  of 
apparition,  and  tux'ning  to  the  left,  on  the  right  is  the 
outside  of  the  Greek  chapel,  which  occupies  the  largest 
space  in  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and  on  the  left  is  a 
range  of  chapels  and  doors,  the  first  of  which  leads  to 
the  prison  where,  they  say,  our  Saviour  was  confined 
before  he  was  led  to  crucifixion.  In  front  of  the  door 
is  an  unintelligible  machine,  described  as  the  stone  on 
which  our  Saviour  was  placed  when  put  in  the  stocks. 
I  had  never  heard  of  this  incident  in  the  story  of  man's 
redemption,  nor,  in  all  probability,  has  the  reader ;  but 
the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  great  deal  more  of 
such  knowledge  than  they  gain  from  the  Bible.  Even 
Paul  knew  much  that  is  not  recorded  in  the  sacred 
volume;  for  he  had  a  book,  written  by  a  priest  in 
Malta,  and  giving  many  particulars  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  which  all  the  evangelists  never  knew,  or,  know- 
ing, have  entirely  omitted. 

Next  is  the  chapel  where  the  soldier  who  struck  his 
spear  into  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  as  he  hung  upon 
the  cross,  retired  and  wept  over  his  transgression.  Be- 
yond this  is  the  chapel  where  the  Jews  divided  Christ's 
raiment,  and  "  cast  lots  for  his  vesture."  The  next  is 
one  of  the  most  holy  places  iu  the  church,  the  chapel 
of  the  cross.  Descending  twenty-eight  broad  marble 
steps,  the  visitor  comes  to  a  large  chamber  eighteen 
paces  square,  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  distant  lamps; 
the  roof  is  supported  by  four  short  columns  with  enor- 
mous capitals.  In  front  of  the  steps  is  the  altar,  and 
on  the  I'ight  a  seat  on  which  the  Empress  Helena,  ad- 
vised by  a  dream  where  the  true  cross  was  to  be  found, 
sat  and  watched  the  workmen  who  were  digging  below. 
Descending  again  fourteen  steps,  another  chamber  is 
reached,  darker  and  more  dimly  lighted  than  the  first, 
and  hung  with  faded  red  tapestry ;  a  marble  slab,  hav- 
ing on  it  a  figure  of  the  cross,  covers  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  in  which  the  true  cross  was  found.  The  next  chapel 
is  over  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  was  crowned  with 
thorns ;  and  under  the  altar,  protected  by  an  iron 
grating,  is  the  very  stone  on  which  he  sat.  Then  the 
visitor  arrives  at  Mount  Calvai'y. 

A  narrow  marble  staircase  of  eighteen  steps  leads  to 
a  chapel  about  fifteen  feet  square,  paved  with  marble 
in  mosaic,  and  hung  on  all  sides  with  silken  tapestry 
and  lamps  dimly  burning ;  the  chapel  is  divided  by  two 
short  pillars,  hung  also  with  silk,  and  supporting  quad- 
rangular arches.  At  the  exti-emity  is  a  large  altar,  orna- 
mented with  paintings  and  figures  ;  and  under  the  altar 
a  circular  silver  plate,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  indicat- 
ing the  spot  in  which  rested  the  step  of  the  cross.  On 
each  side  of  the  hole  is  another,  the  two  designating  the 
places  where  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves  were  erected  ; 
and  near  by,  on  the  same  marble  platform,  is  a  crevice 
about  three  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  having 
brass  bars  over  it  and  a  covering  of  silk.  Removing  the 
covering,  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  I  saw  beneath  a  fissure 
in  a  rock  ;  and  this,  say  the  monks,  is  the  rock  which 
was  rent  asunder  when  our  Saviour,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  cried  out  from  the  ci'oss,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Descending  to  the  floor 
of  the  church,  underneath  is  an  iron  grating  which 
shows  more  distinctly  the  fissure  in  the  rock;  and 
directly  opposite  is  a  large  monument  over  the  head  of 
— Adam. 

The  reader  will  probably  think  that  all  these  things 
are  enough  to  be  comprised  under  one  roof;  and  hav- 
ing finished  the  tour  of  the  church,  I  returned  to  the 
great  object  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem — the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Taking  off  the  shoes  on  the  marble  plat- 
form in  front,  the  visitor  is  admitted  by  a  low  door,  on 
entering  which  the  proudest  head  must  needs  do  reve- 
rence. In  the  centre  of  the  first  chamber  is  the  stone 
which  was  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre 
— a  square  block  of  marble,  cut  and  polished ;  and 
though  the  Armenians  have  lately  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  genuineness  of  the  stone  in  their  chapel  on 
Mount  Sion  (the  admission  by  the  other  monks,  how- 
ever, being  always  accompanied  by  the  assertion  that 
they  stole  it),  yet  the  infatuated  Greek  still  kisses  and 
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adores  this  block  of  marble  as  the  very  stone  on  which 
the  angel  sat  when  he  announced  to  the  women,  "  He 
is  not  dead ;  he  is  risen  ;  come  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay."  Again  bending  the  head,  and  lower  than 
before,  the  visitor  enters  the  inner  chamber,  the  holiest 
of  holy  places.  The  sepulchre  "  hewn  out  of  the  rock" 
is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  somewhat  resembling  a  com- 
mon marble  bathing-tub,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  material. 
Over  it  hang  forty-three  lamps,  which  burn  without 
ceasing  night  and  day.  The  sarcophagus  is  six  feet 
one  inch  long,  and  occupies  about  one  half  of  the 
chamber  ;  and  one  of  the  monks  being  always  present 
to  receive  the  gifts  or  tribute  of  the  pilgrims,  there  is 
only  room  for  three  or  four  at  a  time  to  enter.  The 
walls  are  of  a  greenish  marble,  usually  called  verd- 
antique,  and  this  is  all.  And  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  this  is  in  a  building  above  ground,  standmg  on 
the  floor  of  the  church. 

If  I  can  form  any  judgment  from  my  own  feelings, 
every  man  other  than  a  blind  and  determined  enthu- 
siast, when  he  stands  by  the  side  of  that  marble  sarco- 
phagus, must  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  not  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay  ;"  and  yet  I  must  be  wrong,  for 
sensible  men  have  thought  otherwise  ;  and  Dr  Richard- 
son, the  most  cautious  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land, 
speaks  of  it  as  the  "  Mansion  of  victoi'y,  where  Christ 
triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  disarmed  death  of  all 
its  terrors."  The  feelings  of  a  man  are  to  be  envied 
who  can  so  believe.  I  cannot  imagine  a  higher  and 
holier  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable 
to  sustain  than  to  dissolve  such  illusions  ;  but  although 
I  might  be  deceived  by  my  own  imagination  and  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  travellers,  I  would  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  not  deceiving  others.  The  sepulchre  of 
Christ  is  too  holy  a  thing  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
trickery  and  deception  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  interests  of  Christianity  that 
it  had  I'emained  for  ever  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  all  access  to  it  been  denied  to  Christian  feet. 
Hut  I  was  not  disposed  to  cavil.  It  was  far  easier, 
and  suited  my  humour  far  better,  to  take  things  as  I 
found  them  ;  and  in  this  spirit,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  monk,  and  accompanied  by  a  procession  of  pilgrims, 
I  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem ;  visited 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  where  David  saw  Bethsheba  bath- 
ing ;  the  five  porches  where  the  sick  were  brought  to 
be  healed  ;  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  where 
Mary  Magdalene  confessed  her  sins  ;  the  prison  of  St 
Peter  ;  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  ;  the 
mansion  of  Dives  and  the  house  of  Lazarus  (which,  by 
the  way,  not  to  be  sceptical  again,  did  not  look  as  if  its 
tenant  had  ever  lain  at  its  neighbour's  gate,  and  begged 
for  the  "  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table")  ; 
and  entering  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  way  by  which  the 
Saviour  passed  from  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate  to 
Calvary,  saw  the  spot  where  the  people  laid  hold  of 
Simon  the  Cyrene,  and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  cross  ; 
three  different  stones  on  which  Christ,  fainting,  sat 
down  to  rest ;  passed  under  the  arch  called  Ecce  Homo, 
and  looked  up  at  the  window  from  which  the  Roman 
judge  exclaimed  to  the  persecuting  Jews,  "  Behold  the 
man  !" 

But  if  the  stranger  leaves  the  walls  of  the  city,  his 
faith  is  not  so  severely  tested  ;  and  for  my  own  part, 
disposed  to  indemnify  myself  for  my  unwilling  scepti- 
cism, the  third  day  after  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  on 
a  bright  and  beautiful  morning,  with  my  Nubian  club 
in  my  hand,  which  soon  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
cowardly  dogs  in  Jerusalem,  I  stood  on  tRe  threshold 
of  St  Stephen's  Gate.  Paul  was  with  me  ;  and  stopping 
for  a  moment  among  the  tombs  in  the  Turkish  burying- 
ground,  we  descended  towards  the  bridge  across  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  the  mysterious  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Here  I  was  indeed  among  the  hallowed  places  of 
the  Bible.  Here  all  was  as  nature  had  left  it,  and  spared 
by  the  desecrating  hand  of  man  ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon 
the  vast  sepulchral  monuments,  the  tombs  of  Absalom, 
of  Zachariah,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Hebrew  tombstones  covering  the 


declivity  of  the  mountain,  I  had  no  doubt  I  was  looking 
upon  that  great  gathering-place,  where,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Jew  buried  his  dead  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  where,  even  at  this  day, 
in  eveiy  country  where  his  race  is  known,  it  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  heart  that  his  bones  may  be  laid  to 
rest  among  those  of  his  long-buried  ancestors. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a  small  table-rock,  reverenced  as 
the  spot  where  Stephen  the  Martyr  was  stoned  to  death  ; 
but  even  here  one  cannot  go  far  without  finding  the 
handiwork  of  the  Lady  Helena.  A  little  to  the  loft  is 
the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  Descending  a  few  steps 
to  a  large  marble  door,  opening  to  a  subterraneous 
church,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  thence  by 
a  flight  of  fifty  marble  steps,  each  twenty  feet  long,  we 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  On  the  right,  in  a 
large  recess,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  having  over  it 
an  altar,  and  over  the  altar  a  painting  representing  her 
death-bed,  with  the  Son  standing  over  her,  to  comfort 
her  and  receive  her  blessing.  This  is  an  interesting 
domestic  relation  in  which  to  exhibit  a  mother  and  her 
son,  but  rather  inconsistent  with  the  Bible  account  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  being  present  at  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.  Indeed,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  with  all 
the  pious  homage  which  they  pay  to  the  Son  of  God, 
adoring  him  as  equal  with  the  Father  in  power  and 
goodness,  and  worshipping  the  very  ground  on  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  trodden,  there  is  still  among  the 
Christians  of  the  East  a  constant  tendency  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  flesh.  In  a  community  like  ours,  go- 
vei'ned  by  an  universal  sentiment  of  the  spiritual  cha- 
I'acter  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  be  regarded  as  setting 
at  defiance  the  religious  impressions  of  the  people  even 
to  repeat  what  is  talked  of  familiarly  by  the  people  of 
the  East ;  but  at  the  i-isk  of  incurring  this  repi-oach,  it 
is  necessary  to  illustrate  their  character,  to  say  that  I 
have  heard  them  talk  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  every  inci- 
dent in  his  history,  as  a  man  with  whom  they  had  been 
familiar  in  his  life  ;  of  the  Virgin  nursing  the  "  little 
Jesus  ;"  of  his  stature,  strength,  age,  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  his  complexion,  and  of  every  incident  in  his  life, ' 
real  or  supposed,  from  his  ascension  into  heaven  down 
to  the  "  washing  of  his  linen." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  borders  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  beneath  the  Mount  of  Olives,  we  came  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Like  the  great  battle-grounds 
where  kingdoms  have  been  lost  and  won,  the  stubborn 
earth  bears  no  traces  of  the  scenes  that  have  passed  upon 
its  surface  ;  and  a  stranger  might  easily  pass  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  without  knowing  it  as  the  place  where, 
on  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed,  the  Saviour 
watched  with  his  disciples.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  low, 
broken  stone  fence,  and  an  Arab  Fellah  was  quietly 
turning  up  the  ground  with  his  spade.  According  to 
my  measurement,  the  garden  is  forty-seven  paces  long, 
and  forty-four  wide.  It  contains  eight  olive-trees,  which 
the  monks  believe  to  have  been  standing  in  the  days  of 
our  Saviour,  and  to  which  a  gentleman,  in  whose  know- 
ledge I  have  confidence,  ascribed  an  age  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  years.  One  of  these,  the  largest,  barked 
and  scarified  by  the  knives  of  pilgrims,  is  reverenced 
as  the  identical  tree  under  which  Christ  was  beti'ayed  ; 
and  its  enormous  roots,  growing  high  out  of  the  earth, 
could  induce  a  belief  of  almost  any  degree  of  antiquity. 
A  little  outside  the  fence  of  the  garden  is  a  stone,  reve- 
renced as  marking  the  hallowed  place  where  Christ, 
in  the  agony  of  his  spix'it,  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him  ;  a  little  farther,  where  he  "  swate  great 
drops  of  blood  ;"  and  a  little  farther  is  the  spot  to  which 
he  returned,  and  found  the  disciples  sleeping  ;  and  no 
good  pilgrim  ever  passes  from  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane to  the  Mount  of  Olives  without  doing  reverence 
in  these  holy  places. 

In  company  with  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims,  who 
had  been  assembling  in  the  garden,  we  ascended  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  mount  consists  of  a  range  of  four 
mountains,  with  summits  of  unequal  altitudes.  The 
highest  rises  from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  is 
the  one  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  oui*  Saviour's  ascen- 
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sion.  Atout  half  way  up  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built, 
according  to  the  monks,  over  the  spot  where  Jesus  sat 
down  and  wept  over  the  city,  and  uttered  that  prediction 
which  has  since  been  so  fearfully  verified.  The  olive 
still  maintains  its  place  on  its  native  mountain,  and  now 
grows  spontaneously  upon  its  top  and  sides,  as  in  the 
days  of  David  and  our  Saviour.  In  a  few  moments  we 
reached  the  summit,  the  view  from  which  embraces, 
perhaps,  more  interesting  objects  than  any  other  in  the 
world ;  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Plains  of  Jericho, 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  miserable  Arab  vil- 
lage, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  octagonal  building, 
erected,  it  is  said,  over  the  spot  from  which  our  Saviour 
ascended  into  heaven ;  and  the  print  of  his  foot,  say  the 
monks,  is  still  to  be  seen.  This  print  is  in  the  rock, 
enclosed  by  an  oblong  border  of  marble ;  and  pilgrims 
may  at  any  time  be  seen  taking,  in  wax,  impressions  of 
the  holy  footstep ;  and  for  this,  too,  they  are  indebted 
to  the  research  and  bounty  of  the  Empress  Helena. 

Descending  again  to  the  ruined  monastery,  at  the 
place  where  our  Savioui",  more  than  1800  years  ago, 
wept  over  the  city  and  predicted  its  eternal  ruin,  I  sat 
down  on  a  rough  stone  to  survey  and  muse  over  the 
favoured  and  fallen  Jerusalem.  The  whole  city  lay 
extended  before  me  like  a  map.  I  could  see  and  dis- 
tinguish the  streets,  and  the  whole  interior  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  farther  wall ;  and  oh !  how  different  from 
the  city  of  our  Saviour's  love  1  Though  even  then  but 
a  mere  appendage  of  imperial  Rome,  it  retained  the 
magnificent  wonders  of  its  Jewish  kings,  and,  pre-emi- 
nent even  among  the  splendid  fanes  of  heathen  worship, 
rose  the  proud  temple  of  the  great  King  Solomon. 
Solomon  and  all  his  glory  have  departed ;  centuries  ago 
the  great  temple  which  he  built,  "  the  glory  of  the  whole 
earth,"  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  in  the  prophetic  words  of 
our  Saviour,  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another ;  and, 
in  the  wanton  spirit  of  triumph,  a  conquering  general 
drove  his  plough  over  its  site.  For  years  its  very  site 
'  lay  buried  in  ruins,  till  the  Saracen  came  with  his  ter- 
rible war-cry, "  The  Koran  or  the  sword  ;"  and  the  great 
Mosque  of  Omar,  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  believers,  now  rears  its  lofty  dome  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

From  the  place  where  I  sat,  the  Mosque  of  Omar  was 
the  only  object  that  relieved  the  general  dulness  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  rest  was  dark,  monotonous,  and  gloomy ; 
no  spires  reared  their  tapering  points  to  the  skies,  nor 
domes  nor  minarets,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  other 
Turkish  cities.  All  was  as  still  as  death ;  and  the  only 
apparent  sign  of  life  was  the  straggling  figure  of  a  Mus- 
sulman, with  his  slippers  in  his  hand,  stealing  up  the  long 
courtyard  to  the  threshold  of  the  mosque.  The  Mosque 
of  Omar,  like  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded  with  far  more  veneration 
than  even  that  of  St  Sophia,  or  any  other  edifice  of  the 
Mohammedan  worship ;  and  to  this  day  the  Koran  or 
the  sword  is  the  doom  of  any  bold  intruder  within  its 
sacred  precincts.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
mosque  is  the  Golden  Gate,  for  many  years  closed,  and 
flanked  with  a  tower,  in  which  a  Mussulman  soldier  is 
constantly  on  guard ;  for  the  Turks  believe  that,  by 
that  gate,  the  Christians  will  one  day  enter  and  obtain 
possession  of  the  city — city  of  mystery  and  wonder,  and 
still  to  be  the  scene  of  miracles  !  "It  shall  be  trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles  until  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled;"  and  the  time  shall  come  when  the  crescent 
shall  no  longer  glitter  over  its  battlements,  nor  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet  wave  over  its  walls. 

Returning  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  passing 
along  its  eastern  side,  we  came  to  the  great  burying- 
ground  of  the  Jews.  Among  its  monuments  are  four, 
unique  in  their  appearance  and  construction,  and  known 
from  time  immemorial  as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Jeho- 
shaphat, St  James,  and  the  prophet  Zachariah.  All 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is  a 
single  stone,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  two-story  house, 
and  ornamented  with  twenty-four  semi-columns  of  the 


Doric  order,  supporting  a  triangular  pyramidal  top. 
The  top  is  battered  and  defaced;  and  no  pilgrim, 
whether  Jew  or  Christian,  ever  passes  through  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  without  casting  a  stone  at  the 
sepulchre  of  the  rebellious  son.  No  entrance  to  this 
sepulchre  has  ever  been  discovered ;  and  the  only  way 
of  getting  into  the  interior  is  by  a  hole  broken  for  the 
purpose  in  one  of  the  sides. 

Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is  that  of  Jehoshaphat, 
"  the  King  of  Judah,  who  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  the  door  being 
its  only  ornament.  The  interior  was  damp,  the  water 
trickling  from  the  walls,  and  nearly  filled  with  sand  and 
crumbling  stones.  The  next  is  the  tomb  of  St  James, 
standing  out  boldly  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
handsome  portico  of  four  columns  in  front,  an  entrance 
at  the  side,  and  many  chambers  within.  After  this  is 
the  tomb  of  Zachariah,  like  that  of  Absalom  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock ;  and  like  that,  too,  having  no  known 
entrance.  Notwithstanding  the  specific  names  given  to 
these  tombs,  it  is  altogether  uncertain  to  what  age  they 
belong ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  style  of 
architecture  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  are  the 
work  of  Jewish  builders. 

Leaving  them  after  a  cursory  examination,  we  de- 
scended the  valley ;  and  following  the  now  dry  bed  of 
the  Kedron,  we  came  to  "  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,"  which,  coming  from  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zion,  here  presents  itself  as  a  beautiful 
streani,  and  runs  winding  and  murmuring  through  the 
valley.  Hundreds  of  pilgrims  were  stretched  on  its 
bank ;  and  a  little  above  is  the  sacred  pool  issuing  from 
the  rock,  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  with  a  descent  by  two 
flights  of  steps.  "  Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,"  said 
Christ  to  the  man  who  was  born  blind  ;  and,  like  myself, 
a  number  of  pilgrims  were  now  bending  over  the  pool, 
and  washing  in  its  hallowed  waters.  Passing  by  the 
great  tree  under  which  the  Prophet  Isaiah  was  sawed 
asunder,  I  turned  up  towards  the  city,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  standing  on  Mount  Zion. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  Field  of  Blood.— A  Traveller's  Compliment.— Singular  Cere- 
mony.—A  Ragged  Rascal.—  Ostentatious  Humility.— Pride 
must  have  a  Fall.— An  Ancient  Relic— Summary  Legislation. 
All  that  is  interesting  about  Jerusalem  may  be  seen  in 
a  few  days.  My  health  compelled  me  to  remain  there 
more  than  three  weeks,  during  which  I  made  two  ex- 
cursions, one  to  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa,  and  the  other 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  As  soon  as  I  could  do  so,  however, 
I  visited  all  the  places,  to  see  which  is  the  business  of 
a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  city.  The  fourth  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  went  out  at  the  Bethlehem  Gate,  and, 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinmon,  on  the  side 
of  the  opposite  mountain  I  came  to  the  Aceldama,  or 
field  of  blood,  the  field  bought  with  "  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,"  which  to  this  day  remains  a  public  burying- 
place  or  potter's  field.  A  large  chamber  excavated  in 
the  rock  is  still  the  charnel-house  of  the  poor  and  un- 
honoui'ed  dead  of  Jerusalem.  The  fabulous  account  is, 
that  the  earth  of  that  field  will  in  forty-eight  hours  con- 
sume the  flesh  from  off'  the  bones  committed  to  it. 

Leaving  this  resting-place  of  poverty,  and  perhaps  of 
crime,  I  wandered  among  the  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain — tombs  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  di- 
vided into  chambers,  the  last  abodes  of  the  great  and 
rich  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  beggar,  rudely  thrown  into 
the  common  pit  in  the  potter's  field,  and  the  rich  man 
laid  by  pious  hands  in  the  sculptured  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  are  alike  nothing. 

Outside  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  is  what  is  called  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah.  This  sepulchre  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  has 
in  front  a  large  square  excavation,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  under  a  small  arch.  To  the  left,  on  entering,  is  a 
largo  portico,  nine  paces  long,  and  four  wide,  with  an 
architrave,  on  which  are  sculptured  fruit  and  flowei's, 
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touch  defaced ;  and  at  the  end,  on  the  left,  a  hole,  filled 
up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  barely  large  enough  to 
enable  one  to  crawl  through  on  hands  and  knees,  leads 
to  a  chamber  eight  paces  square  ;  and  from  this  cham- 
ber there  are  three  doors,  two  directly  opposite,  and  one 
to  the  right.  Entering  that  to  the  right,  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  chamber,  on  each  of  the  three  sides 
of  which  was  a  large  door,  with  smaller  ones  on  either 
side,  opening  to  small  receptacles,  in  each  of  which  were 
places  for  three  bodies.  The  door  of  this  chamber,  now 
lying  on  the  floor,  was  a  curious  work.  It  had  been  cut 
from  the  solid  rock,  and  made  to  turn  on  its  hinges  or 
sockets  without  having  ever  been  removed  from  its 
place.  On  the  right,  a  single  door  leads  down  several 
steps  into  a  dark  chamber,  where  we  found  the  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  elegantly  carved.  The  other  doors  opening 
from  the  great  chamber  lead  to  others  inferior  in  size 
and  workmanship.  On  coming  out  of  one  of  them,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  extinguished  my  light,  the 
hole  of  entrance  was  suddenly  darkened  and  stopped  up. 
I  had  left  a  strange  Arab  at  the  door  ;  and  remember- 
ing the  fearful  thought  that  had  often  come  over  me 
while  creeping  among  the  tombs  in  Egypt,  of  being  shut 
up  and  entombed  alive,  my  first  impulse  was  to  curse 
my  folly  in  coming  into  such  a  place,  and  leaving  myself 
so  completely  in  the  power  of  a  stranger.  But  I  was 
taking  the  alarm  too  soon.  It  was  only  the  Arab  him- 
self coming  in.  He,  too,  had  his  apprehensions ;  and, 
from  my  remaining  so  long  within,  began  to  fear  that  I 
had  crawled  out  some  back  way,  and  given  his  buck- 
sheesh  the  shp. 

But  enough  of  the  tombs.  I  leave  the  abodes  of  the 
dead,  and  turn  to  the  living  ;  and  among  the  living  in 
Jerusalem,  there  are  few  who  live  better  than  the  monks. 
Chateaubriand,  in  his  poetical  description  of  his  pilgri- 
mage to  the  Holy  Land,  gives  an  exceeding  interest  to 
the  character  of  these  monks.  "  Here  reside,"  said  he, 
"  communities  of  Chmstian  monks  whom  nothing  can 
compel  to  forsake  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  neither  plunder, 
nor  personal  ill  treatment,  nor  menaces  of  death  itself. 
Night  and  day  they  chant  their  hj-mns  around  the  holy 
sepulchre.  Driven  by  the  cudgel  and  the  sabre,  women, 
children,  flocks,  and  herds,  seek  refuge  in  the  cloisters 
of  these  recluses.  What  prevents  the  armed  oppressor 
from  pursuing  his  prey,  and  overthrowing  such  feeble 
ramparts  ?  the  charity  of  the  monks.  They  deprive 
themselves  of  the  last  resources  of  life  to  ransom  their 
supphants,"  &c. 

The  first  glance  at  the  well-fed  superior  of  the  con- 
vent of  Jerusalem  dispelled  in  my  mind  all  such  poetic 
illusions,  though  the  beautiful  rhapsody  was  fully  ap- 
preciated by  those  of  whom  it  was  uttered.  On  my  first 
interview  with  the  superior,  an  old  monk  entered  the 
room,  who  was  in  the  convent  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Chateaubriand,  and  both  said  that  they  had  read  the 
accounts  of  several  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
none  could  be  compared  with  his.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
harshly  of  them  personally,  for  they  were  my  hostSj.and 
every  Eastern  traveller  knows  the  comfort  of  a  cell  in 
a  convent  compared  with  any  other  shelter  he  can  find 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Particularly  I  would  not  speak 
harshly  of  the  superior  of  the  convent  at  Jerusalem, 
towards  whom  I  have  an  exceedingly  kind  feeling,  and 
with  whom  I  was  on  tei-ms  of  rather  jocose  intimacy. 
The  second  time  I  saw  him  he  railed  at  me  with  much 
good-natured  indignation  for  having  taken  off  two  or 
three  inches  of  my  beard,  and,  during  the  whole  time 
I  was  in  Jerusalem,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon 
him  almost  every  day.  I  owe  him  something,  too,  on 
Paul's  account,  for  he  did  that  worthy  man-of-all-work 
a  most  especial  honour. 

Since  our  arrival  at  the  convent,  Paul  had  returned 
to  the  essence  of  his  Catholic  faith,  to  wit,  the  strict 
observance  of  its  forms.  In  the  desert  he  had  often 
grumbled  at  being  obliged  to  go  without  animal  food 
but  no  sooner  did  he  come  within  the  odour  of  burning 
incense,  than  he  felt  the  enormity  of  ever  having  enter 
tained  so  impious  a  thought,  and  set  himself  down  like 
a  martyr  to  the  table  of  the  convent.    He  was,  in  his 


way,  an  epicure  ;  and  it  used  to  amuse  me,  while  plac- 
ing before  him  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  to  see  him  turn 
his  eyes  wistfully  towards  me,  and  choke  himself  upon 
pulse  and  beans.  He  went  through  it  all,  however, 
though  with  a  bad  grace  ;  and  his  piety  was  not  lost 
upon  the  superior,  who  sent  for  him  a  few  mornings  after 
our  arrival,  and  told  him  that  a  grand  ceremony  of 
washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples  was  to  take  place  in  the 
chapel,  and  desired  him  to  officiate  as  one  of  them.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  Paul's  altered  manner  on  his  return. 
With  a  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  respect,  which 
he  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  acquired  from  his  clear 
understanding  of  his  relative  duties,  he  asked  me  whether 
I  could  spare  him  the  next  afternoon,  stating  the  reason, 
and  the  honour  the  superior  had  done  him.  I  told  him, 
of  course,  that  I  would  not  interfere  with  his  playing 
such  an  important  part ;  and  as  it  would  be  a  new  cha- 
racter for  him  to  appear  in,  I  should  like  to  be  present 
at  the  representation.  The  next  day  he  came  to  me 
with  his  coat  buttoned  tight  across  his  breast,  his  boots 
polished,  and  hat  smoothed  to  a  hair,  and  told  me,  with 
great  gravity,  that  the  superior  had  sent  me  his  parti- 
cular compliments,  and  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  ;  and  turning  away,  he  remarked,  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  that  a  Sicilian  priest,  who  had 
just  left  me,  and  who  was  arranging  to  accompany  me 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  was  to  be  one  of  his  associates  in  the 
ceremony. 

Paul  was  evidently  very  much  lifted  up;  he  was 
constantly  telling  Elias,  the  cook  of  the  convent,  that 
he  wanted  such  and  such  a  thing  for  to-morrow  after- 
noon; begging  me  not  to  make  any  engagement  for 
to-morrow  afternoon;  and,  in  due  season,  to-morrow 
afternoon  came.  I  entered  my  room  a  httle  before 
the  time,  and  found  him  at  rehearsal,  with  a  large  tub 
of  water  before  him,  prudently  washing  his  feet  before- 
hand. I  was  a  good  deal  disposed  to  bring  down  his 
dignity,  and  told  him  that  it  was  well  enough  to  re- 
hearse his  part,  but  that  he  ought  to  leave  at  least  one 
foot  unwashed,  as  a  sort  of  bonus  for  his  friend  the 
superior.  Paul  was  a  good  deal  scandalised  at  my 
levity  of  manner,  and  got  out  of  my  reach  as  soon  as 
he  could.  Afterwards,  however,  I  saw  him  in  one  of 
the  corridors,  talking  with  the  Sicilian  with  a  greater 
accession  of  dignity  than  ever.  I  saw  him  again  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  standing  in  line  with  his  asso- 
ciates ;  and  excepting  him,  the  Sicilian  priest,  and  one 
monk,  who  was  put  in  to  fill  up,  I  never  saw  a  set  of 
harder-looking  scoundrels. 

This  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples, 
intended  by  our  Saviour  as  a  beautiful  lesson  of  humility, 
is  performed  from  year  to  year,  ostensibly  to  teach  the 
same  lesson ;  and  in  this  case  the  humility  of  the  supe- 
rior was  exalted  shamefully  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
ciples. Most  of  the  twelve  would  have  come  under  the 
meaning,  though  inexplicable,  term  of  "  loafer ;"  but 
one,  a  vagrant  Pole,  was,  beyond  all  peradventure,  the 
greatest  blackguard  I  ever  saw.  A  black  muslin  frock 
coat,  dirty  and  glossy  from  long  use,  buttoned  tight 
across  the  breast,  and  reaching  down  to  his  ankles, 
and  an  old  foxy,  low-crowned  hat,  too  big  for  him,  and 
almost  covering  his  eyes  and  ears,  formed  his  entire 
dress,  for  he  had  no  trousers,  shoes,  or  shirt ;  he  was 
snub-nosed,  pock-marked,  and  sore-eyed ;  wore  a  long 
beard,  and  probably  could  not  remember  the  last  time 
he  had  washed  his  face ;  think,  then,  of  his  feet.  If 
Paul  had  been  dignified,  he  was  puffed  up  almost  to 
bursting;  and  the  self-complacency  with  which  he 
looked  upon  himself  and  all  around  him  was  admirable 
beyond  description.  By  great  good  fortune  for  my 
designs  against  Paul,  the  Pole  stood  next,  and  before 
him  in  the  line  of  the  qvMsi  disciples  ;  and  it  was  re- 
freshing to  turn  from  the  consequential  and  complacent 
air  of  the  one  to  the  crestfallen  look  of  the  other ;  and 
to  see  him,  the  moment  he  caught  my  eye,  with  a  sud- 
denness that  made  me  laugh,  turn  his  head  to  the  other 
side ;  but  he  had  hardly  got  it  there  before  he  found 
me  on  that  side  too ;  and  so  I  kept  him  watching  and 
dodging,  and  in  a  perpetual  fidget.    To  add  to  his  mor- 
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tification,  the  Pole  seemed  to  take  particularly  to  him ; 
and  as  he  was  before  him  in  the  line,  was  constantly 
turning  round  and  speaking  to  him  with  a  patronising 
air ;  and  I  capped  the  climax  of  his  agony  by  going  up 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  asking  him  who  was  the  gentleman 
before  him.  I  could  see  him  wince,  and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  of  letting  him  alone ;  but  he  was  often  on 
stilts,  and  I  seldom  had  such  an  opportunity  of  pulling 
him  down.  Besides,  it  was  so  ludicrous,  I  could  not 
help  it.  If  I  had  had  any  one  with  me  to  share  the 
joke,  it  would  have  been  exquisite.  As  it  was,  when  I 
saw  his  determination  to  dodge  me,  I  neglected  every 
thing  else,  and  devoted  myself  entirely  to  him  ;  and,  let 
the  poor  fellow  turn  where  he  would,  he  was  sure  to 
find  me  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  a  smile  on  my  face 
and  my  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  him ;  occasionally  I 
would  go  up  and  ask  him  some  question  about  his 
friend  before  him ;  and  finally,  as  if  I  could  not  joke 
about  it  any  more,  and  felt  on  my  own  account  the 
indignity  ofi'ered  to  him,  I  told  him  that,  if  I  were  he, 
I  would  not  stand  it  any  longer ;  that  I  was  ashamed 
to  see  him  with  such  a  pack  of  rascals  ;  that  they  had 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  him,  and  advised  him  to  run  for  it, 
saying  that  I  would  stand  by  him  against  a  bull  from 
the  pope.  He  now  spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  same  thing ;  and, 
by  degrees,  actually  worked  himself  up  to  the  despei-ate 
pitch  of  incurring  the  hazard  of  excommunication,  if 
it  must  needs  be  so,  and  had  his  shoes  and  stockings 
in  his  hands  ready  for  a  start,  when  I  brought  him 
down  again  by  telling  him  it  would  soon  be  over  ;  and, 
although  he  had  been  most  shamefully  treated,  that 
he  might  cut  the  gentleman  next  to  him  whenever  he 
pleased. 

After  goading  him  as  long  as  he  could  possibly  bear, 
I  left  him  to  observe  the  ceremony.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  chapel,  placed  there  for  the  occasion,  was  a  large 
chaii",  with  a  gilded  frame  and  velvet  back  and  cushion, 
intended  as  the  seat  of  the  nominal  disciple.  Before  it 
was  a  large  copper  vase,  filled  with  water,  and  a  plen- 
tiful sprinkling  of  rose-leaves  ;  and  before  that,  a  large 
red  velvet  cushion,  on  which  the  superior  kneeled  to 
perform  the  office  of  lavation.  I  need  not  suggest  how 
inconsistent  was  this  display  of  gold,  rose-water,  and 
velvet,  with  the  humble  scene  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent ;  but  the  tinsel  and  show  imposed  upon  the  eyes 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

One  after  the  other  the  disciples  came  up,  seated 
themselves  in  the  chair,  and  put  their  feet  in  the  copper 
vase.  The  superior  kneeled  upon  the  cushion,  with  both 
his  hands  washed  the  right  foot,  wiped  it  with  a  clean 
towel,  kissed  it,  and  then  held  it  in  his  hands  to  receive 
the  kisses  of  the  monks,  and  of  all  volunteers  that  offered. 
All  went  on  well  enough  until  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
Paul's  friend  and  forerunner,  the  doughty  Pole.  There 
was  a  general  titter  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  chair ; 
and  I  saw  the  superior  and  the  monk  who  assisted  him 
hold  down  their  heads  and  laugh  almost  convulsively. 
The  Pole  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  creating 
a  sensation,  and  that  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  sat 
with  his  arms  folded,  with  an  ease  and  self-complacency 
altogether  indescribable,  looking  down  in  the  vase,  and 
turning  his  foot  in  the  supei-ior's  hands,  heel  up,  toe  up, 
60  as  to  facilitate  the  process ;  and  when  the  superior 
had  washed  and  kissed  it,  and  was  holding  it  up  for 
others  to  kiss,  he  looked  about  him  with  all  the  gran- 
deur of  a  monarch  in  the  act  of  coronation.  Keeping 
his  arms  folded,  he  fairly  threw  himself  back  into  the 
huge  chair,  looking  from  his  foot  to  the  monks,  and 
from  the  monks  to  his  foot  again,  as  one  to  whom  the 
world  had  nothing  more  to  offer.  It  was  more  than  a 
minute  before  any  one  would  venture  upon  the  perilous 
task  of  kissing  those  very  suspicious  toes,  and  the  monk 
who  was  assisting  the  superior  had  to  go  round  and 
di'um  them  up  ;  though  he  had  already  Idssed  it  once 
in  the  way  of  his  particular  duty,  to  set  an  example  he 
kissed  it  a  second  time ;  and  now,  as  if  ashamed  of  their 
backwardness,  two  or  three  rushed  forward  at  once ; 
and,  the  ice  once  broken,  the  effect  seemed  electric,  and 


there  was  a  greater  rush  to  kiss  his  foot  than  there  had 
been  to  any  of  the  others. 

It  was  almost  too  hard  to  follow  Paul  after  this  dis- 
play. I  ought  to  have  spared  him,  but  I  could  not. 
His  mortification  was  in  proportion  to  his  predecessor's 
pride.  He  was  sneaking  up  to  the  chair,  when,  startled 
by  some  noise,  he  raised  his  head,  and  caught  the  eye 
which,  above  all  others,  he  would  have  avoided.  A 
broad  laugh  was  on  my  face ;  and  poor  Paul  was  so 
discomfited  that  he  stumbled,  and  came  near  pitching 
headlong  into  the  vase.  I  could  not  catch  his  eye  again  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  to  the  worst.  I 
followed  him  round  in  the  procession,  as  he  thrice  made 
the  tour  of  the  chapel  and  corridors,  with  a  long  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand ;  and  then  we  went  down  to  the 
superior's  room,  where  the  monks,  the  superior,  the 
twelve,  and  myself,  were  entertained  with  coffee.  As 
the  Pole,  who  had  lagged  behind,  entered  after  we  were 
all  seated,  the  superior,  with  the  humour  of  a  good 
fellow,  cried  out,  "  Viva  Polacca ;"  all  broke  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  l?aul  escaped  in  the  midst  of  it.  About 
an  hour  afterwards  I  met  him  outside  the  Damascus 
Gate.  Even  then  he  would  have  shunned  me  ;  but  I 
called  him,  and,  to  his  great  relief,  neither  then  nor  at 
any  other  time  referred  to  the  washing  of  the  feet  of 
the  disciples. 


The  reader  may  remember  the  kindness  with  which 
I  had  been  received  by  the  chief  rabbi  at  Hebron.  His 
kindness  did  not  end  there  ;  a  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
the  chief  rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews  in  the  city  of  their  ancient  kings,  called  upon  me, 
accompanied  by  a  Gibraltar  Jew  who  spoke  English, 
and  who  told  me  that  they  had  come  at  the  request  of 
my  friend  in  Hebron,  to  receive  and  welcome  me  in 
the  city  of  their  fathers.  I  had  already  seen  a  gx*eat 
deal  of  the  Jews.  I  had  seen  them  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  every  where  more  or  less  oppressed  ;  at  Rome, 
shut  up  every  night  in  their  miserable  quartei's  as  if 
they  were  noxious  beasts ;  in  Turkey,  persecuted  and 
oppressed ;  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
the  heart  of  Russia,  looked  down  upon  by  the  serfs  of 
that  great  empire  of  vassalage ;  and,  for  the  climax  of 
misery,  I  had  seen  them  contemned  and  spit  upon  even 
by  the  ignorant  and  enslaved  boors  of  Poland.  I  had 
seen  them  scattered  abroad  among  all  nations,  as  it  had 
been  foretold  they  would  be,  every  where  a  separate 
and  peculiar  people;  and  every  where,  under  all  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  oppression,  waiting  for,  and  anxiously 
expecting,  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  to  call  together 
their  scattered  tribes,  and  restore  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  their  fathers  ;  and  all  this  the  better  fitted  me  for 
the  more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  Jews  in  the  holy 
city.  In  all  changes  and  revolutions,  from  the  day 
when  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  under  the  Assyrian,  the  Roman,  the  Arab, 
and  tiie  Turk,  a  remnant  of  that  once-favoured  people 
has  always  hovered  around  the  holy  city  ;  and  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  David,  old  men  may  be  seen  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zion,  teaching  their  children  to  read  from 
that  mysterious  book  on  which  they  have  ever  fondly 
built  their  hopes  of  a  tempoi-al  and  eternal  kingdom. 

The  friends  made  for  me  by  the  rabbi  at  Hebron 
were  the  very  friends  above  all  others  whom  I  would 
have  selected  for  myself.  While  the  Christians  were 
preparing  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Easter,  the 
Jews  were  making  ready  for  the  great  feast  of  the 
Passover ;  and  one  of  the  first  offers  of  kindness  they 
made  me,  was  an  invitation  to  wait  and  partake  of  it 
with  them.  The  rabbi  was  an  old  man,  nearly  seventy, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  and  Aai'on  himself  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  representative.  I  would 
have  prefei'red  to  attach  myself  particularly  to  him  ; 
but  as  I  could  speak  neither  Arabic  nor  Hebrew,  and 
the  English  Jew  was  not  willing  to  play  second,  and 
serve  merely  as  interpreter,  I  had  but  little  benefit  of 
the  old  man's  society. 

The  Jews  are  the  best  topographers  in  Jerusalem, 
although  their  authority  ends  where  the  great  interest 
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of  the  city  begins ;  for,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
they  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
holy  places  so  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  Christians. 
That  same  morning  they  took  me  to  what  they  call  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  forms  part  of 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  is  evi- 
dently older  than  the  rest,  the  stones  being  much  larger, 
measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  long;  and  I  saw  that  day, 
as  other  travellers  may  still  see  every  Friday  in  the 
year,  all  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  clothed  in  their  best 
raiment,  winding  through  the  narrow  streets  of  their 
quarter ;  and  under  this  hallowed  wall,  with  the  sacred 
volume  in  their  liands,  singing,  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written,  the  Songs  of  Solomon  and  the  Psalms 
of  David.  White-bearded  old  men  and  smooth-cheeked 
boys  were  leaning  over  the  same  book ;  and  Jewish 
maidens,  in  their  long  white  robes,  were  standing  with 
their  faces  against  the  wall,  and  praying  through  cracks 
and  crevices.  The  tradition  which  leads  them  to  pray 
through  this  wall  is,  that  during  the  building  of  the 
temple  a  cloud  rested  over  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  en- 
trance ;  and  Solomon  stood  at  the  door,  and  prayed  that 
the  cloud  might  be  removed,  and  promised  that  the 
temple  should  be  always  open  to  men  of  every  nation 
desiring  to  offer  up  prayers ;  whereupon  the  Lord  re- 
moved the  cloud,  and  promised  that  the  prayers  of  all 
people  offered  up  in  that  place  should  find  acceptance 
in  his  sight ;  and  now,  as  the  Mussulman  lords  it  over 
the  place  where  the  temple  stood,  and  the  Jews  are  not 
permitted  to  enter,  they  endeavour  to  insinuate  their 
prayers  through  the  crevices  in  the  wall,  that  thus  they 
may  rise  from  the  interior  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
The  ti-adition  is  characteristic,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
the  devoted  constancy  with  which  the  Israelites  adhere 
to  the  externals  of  their  faith. 

Returning  to  the  convent,  and  passing  through  one 
of  the  bazaars,  we  saw  an  Arab  mounted  on  a  bench, 
and  making  a  proclamation  to  the  crowd  around  him  ; 
and  my  friend,  the  Gibraltar  Jew,  was  immediately 
among  them,  listening  earnestly.  The  subject  was  one 
that  touched  his  tenderest  sensibilities  as  a  dealer  in 
money ;  for  the  edict  proclaimed  was  one  changing  the 
value  of  the  current  coin,  reducing  the  tallahree  or 
dollar  fi'om  twenty-one  to  twenty  piasters,  commanding 
all  the  subjects  of  Mohammed  Ali  to  take  it  at  that 
value,  and  concluding  with  the  usual  finale  of  a  Turkish 
proclamation,  "  Death  to  the  offender."  My  Jew,  as 
he  had  already  told  me  several  times,  was  the  richest 
Israelite  in  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  took  a  great 
interest  in  every  thing  that  related  to  money.  He  told 
me  that  he  always  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  the 
officer  of  the  mint ;  and  by  giving  him  an  occasional 
present,  he  always  got  intimation  of  any  intended  change 
in  time  to  save  himself.  We  parted  at  the  door  of  the 
convent,  having  arranged  that  I  should  go  with  him 
the  next  day  to  the  synagogue,  and  afterwards  dine  at 
his  house. 
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About  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was  with  him, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  sitting  in  the  highest 
seats  in  the  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion.  My 
old  friend  the  rabbi  was  in  the  desk,  reading  to  a  small 
remnant  of  the  Israelites  the  same  law  which  had  been 
read  to  their  fathers  on  the  same  spot  ever  since  they 
came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  there  they  sat, 
where  their  fathers  had  sat  before  them,  with  high, 
black,  square-topped  caps,  with  shawls  wound  around, 
crossed  in  front,  and  laid  very  neatly ;  long  gowns  fas- 
tened with  a  sash,  and  long  beards,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  a  mighty  people  ;  there  was  sternness  in  their  faces, 
but  in  their  hearts  a  spirit  of  patient  endurance,  and  a 
firm  and  settled  resolution  to  die  and  be  buried  under 
the  shadow  of  their  fallen  temple. 
G 


By  the  Jewish  law  the  men  and  women  sit  apart  in 
the  synagogues;  and  as  I  could  not  understand  the 
words  of  exhortation  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher,  it  was  not  altogether  unnatural  that  I  should 
turn  from  the  rough-bearded  sons  of  Abraham  to  the 
smooth  faces  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Since  I  left 
Europe,  I  had  not  been  in  an  apartment  where  the 
women  sat  with  their  faces  uncovered;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  saw 
many  a  dark-eyed  Jewess  who  appeared  well  woi-thy  of 
my  gaze  ;  and  it  is  not  a  vain  boast  to  say,  that  while 
singing  the  songs  of  Solomon,  many  a  Hebrew  maiden 
turned  her  bright  black  orbs  upon  me  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  on  entering  we  had  disturbed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred sitting  on  the  steps ;  secondly,  my  original  dress, 
half  Turk,  half  Frank,  attracted  the  eyes  even  of  the 
men ;  and,  thirdly,  the  alleged  universal  failing  of  the 
sex  is  not  wanting  among  the  daughters  of  Judah. 

The  service  over,  we  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
synagogue,  which  was  a  new  building,  with  nothing 
about  it  that  was  peculiar  or  interesting.  It  had  no  gold 
or  silver  ornaments  ;  and  the  sacred  scroll,  the  table  of 
the  Law,  contained  in  the  holy  of  holies,  was  all  that 
the  pride  of  the  Jew  could  show.  My  friend,  however, 
did  not  put  his  own  light  under  a  bushel ;  for,  telling  me 
the  amount  he  had  himself  contributed  to  the  building, 
he  conducted  me  to  a  room  built  at  his  own  expense  for 
a  schoolroom,  with  a  stone  in  the  front  wall  recording 
his  name  and  generosity. 

We  then  returned  to  his  house  ;  and  being  about  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  him,  I  ought  to  introduce  him 
more  particularly  to  the  reader.  He  was  a  man  about 
fifty-five,  born  in  Gibraltar  to  the  same  abject  poverty 
which  is  the  lot  of  most  of  his  nation.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  fortunate  in  his  little  dealings,  and  had  been 
what  we  call  an  enterprising  man ;  for  he  had  twice 
made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  was  so  successful,  and 
liked  the  country  so  much,  that  he  always  called  himself 
an  Englishman.  Having  accumulated  a  little  property, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  having  become  very  rich,  he 
gratified  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart  by  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  to  die  and  be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  But  this  holy  purpose  in  regard 
to  his  death  and  burial  did  not  make  him  undervalue 
the  importance  of  life,  and  the  advantages  of  being  a 
great  man  now.  He  told  me  that  he  was  rich,  very 
rich  ;  that  he  was  the  richest,  and  in  fact,  the  only  rich, 
Jew  in  Jerusalem.  He  took  me  through  his  house,  and 
showed  me  his  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  talked 
of  his  money  and  the  uses  he  made  of  it ;  that  he  lent 
to  the  Latin  Convent  on  interest,  without  any  security, 
whenever  they  wanted  ;  but  as  for  the  Greeks — he 
laughed,  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and  said  he  had  in 
pledge  j  e  wels  belonging  to  them  of  the  value  of  more  than 
20,000  dollars.  He  had  had  his  losses,  too  ;  and  while 
we  were  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  the  leaven 
of  his  nature  broke  out,  and  he  endeavoured  to  sell  me 
a  note  for  £1500,  of  the  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  which 
he  offered  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent. — a  bargain 
which  I  declined,  as  being  out  of  the  line  of  my  busi- 
ness. 

I  remember  once  the  American  fever  came  upon  me 
in  Athens  ;  when,  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acro- 
polis, upon  a  broken  column  of  the  Parthenon,  I  specu- 
lated upon  the  growth  of  the  city.  I  bought,  in 
imagination,  a  piece  of  ground,  and  laid  it  out  in  lots, 
lithographed,  and  handsomely  painted  red,  blue,  and 
white,  like  the  maps  of  Chicago,  Dunkirk,  and  Hinsdale  ; 
built  up  the  ancient  harbour  of  the  Pirseus,  and  ran  a 
railroad  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  ;  and  I  leaned  my 
head  upon  my  hand,  and  calculated  the  immense  in- 
crease in  value  that  must  attend  the  building  of  the 
king's  new  palace,  and  the  erection  of  a  royal  residence 
on  the  site  of  Plato's  academy.  I  have  since  regretted 
that  I  did  not "  go  in"  for  some  up-town  lots  in  Athens ; 
but  I  have  never  regretted  not  having  shaved  the  note 
of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  in  the  hands  of  the  richest 
Jew  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath.   The  command 
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to  do  no  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  observed  by  every 
Jew,  as  strictly  as  when  the  commandment  was  given 
to  his  fathers  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  obeyed  in 
the  house  of  my  friend,  that  it  was  not  considered  al- 
lowable to  extinguish  a  lamp  which  had  been  lighted 
the  night  before,  and  was  now  burning  in  broad  day- 
light over  our  table.  This  extremely  strict  observance 
of  the  law  at  first  gave  me  some  uneasiness  about  my 
dinner  ;  but  my  host,  with  great  self-complacency,  re- 
lieved me  from  all  apprehensions,  by  describing  the 
admirable  contrivance  he  had  invented  for  reconciling 
appetite  and  duty — an  oven,  heated  the  night  before  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  process  of  cooking  was  continued 
during  the  night,  and  the  dishes  were  ready  when  wanted 
the  next  day.  I  must  not  forget  the  Jew's  family,  which 
consisted  of  a  second  wife,  about  sixteen,  already  the 
mother  of  two  children,  and  his  son  and  son's  wife,  the 
husband  twelve,  and  the  wife  ten  years  old.  The  little 
gentleman  was  at  the  table,  and  behaved  very  well, 
except  that  his  father  had  to  check  him  in  eating  sweet- 
meats. The  lady  was  playing  on  the  floor  with  other 
children,  and  I  did  with  her  what  I  could  not  have  done 
with  a  bigger's  man's  wife — I  took  her  on  my  knee  and 
kissed  her.  Among  the  Jews,  matches  are  made  by  the 
parents  ;  and  immediately  upon  the  marriage,  the  wife 
is  brought  into  the  household  of  the  husband.  A  young 
gentleman  was  tumbling  about  the  floor  who  was  en- 
gaged to  the  daughter  of  the  chief  rabbi.  I  did  not  ask 
the  age  of  the  lady,  of  course  ;  but  the  gentleman  bore 
the  heavy  burden  of  three  years.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  to  whisper  the  story  of  his  love  to  his  blushing 
mistress,  for,  in  fact,  he  could  not  talk  at  all ;  he  was 
a  great  bawling  boy,  and  cared  much  more  for  his 
bread  and  butter  than  a  wife  ;  but  his  prudent  father 
had  already  provided  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  I  departed  for  Jaffa, 
the  ancient  Joppa.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful 
morning  when  I  left  the  Bethlehem  Gate  ;  but  before 
I  had  been  an  hour  on  my  way,  it  began  to  rain,  and 
contmued  nearly  the  whole  day.  About  three  hours  from 
Jerusalem  we  came  to  the  village  of  Abougos,  the  chief 
of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Fellahs  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Nearly  all  his  life  he  had  been  more  or  less  in 
arms  against  the  government ;  and  his  name  was  known 
among  all  the  Christians  in  the  East  as  the  robber  of 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  had  met  and 
spoken  with  him  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
during  the  rain,  as  I  approached  his  village,  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  and  throw  myself  upon  his  hospitality  for 
the  night ;  but  the  returning  sunshine  deceived  me,  and 
I  passed  on,  admiring  the  appearance  of  his  village, 
which  had  much  the  best  of  any  I  had  seen  in  the  Holy 
Lai^d.  About  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  repenting,  under 
a  merciless  rain,  that  I  had  not  fulfilled  my  purpose. 
Riding  three  hours  longer,  stopping  from  time  to  time 
imder  a  rock  or  tree,  I  was  ascending  the  last  range  of 
mountains  ;  before  me  were  the  fertile  plains  of  Sharon ; 
and  across  the  plain,  still  at  a  great  distance,  was  Ramla, 
the  ancient  Arimathea,  the  city  of  "  Joseph  the  coun- 
sellor, the  good  man,  and  just."  To  the  right,  bordering 
the  sea,  was  the  range  of  Mount  Carmel ;  but  the  rain 
was  pelting  in  my  eyes  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  it. 
I  had  been  eight  hours  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  mules  that  ever  persisted  in  having  their  own 
way  ;  toiling  with  all  my  might,  with  blows  and  kicks, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  make  him  move  one  step 
faster  than  he  pleased  ;  and  when  the  tower,  the 
mosque,  and  the  minaret  of  Ramla,  were  before  me,  at 
the  other  side  of  a  level  plain,  and  an  hour's  smart  riding 
would  have  carried  me  there,  I  was  completely  worn 
out  with  urging  the  obstinate  brute  ;  and  with  muttered 
threats  of  future  vengeance,  wound  my  cloak  around  me, 
and  hauling  my  umbrella  close  down,  and  grinding  my 
teeth,  I  tried  to  think  myself  resigned  to  my  fate.  A 
strong  wind  was  driving  the  rain  directly  in  my  face, 
and  my  mule,  my  cursed  mule,  stopped  moving  when 
I  stopped  beating  ;  and  in  the  very  hardest  of  the 
storm,  when  I  would  have  rushed  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  turned  off  fi-om  the  path,  and  fell  quietly  to  brows- 


ing on  the  grass.  Afraid  to  disarrange  my  umbrella 
and  cloak,  I  sat  for  a  moment  irresolute  ;  but  the  brute 
turned  his  face  round,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  per- 
fect nonchalance,  that  I  could  not  stand  it.  I  raised 
my  club  for  a  blow  ;  the  wind  opened  my  cloak  in  front, 
puffing  it  out  like  a  sail ;  caught  under  my  umbrella, 
and  turned  it  inside  out ;  and  the  mule  suddenly  starting, 
under  a  deluge  of  rain,  I  found  myself  planted  in  the 
mud  on  the  plains  of  Sharon.  An  hour  afterwards  I 
was  drying  my  clothes  in  the  house  of  our  consular 
agent  at  Ramla.  There  was  no  fire-place  in  the  room ; 
but  I  was  hovering  over  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal, 
I  spent  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  in  Ramlai 
although  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  see  all  that  it  contained,  which  was  simply  nothing 
more  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  village.  The 
consul  gave  me  a  dry  coverlet  ;  and  while  some  of  his 
friends  came  in  to  look  at  and  welcome  the  stranger, 
I  laid  myself  down  upon  the  divan  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  unable  to  move  ;  the  fatigue, 
and  particularly  the  rain  of  the  preceding  day,  had  been 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  remained  all  the  morning  in  an 
up-stairs  room,  with  a  high  ceiling  and  a  stone  floor, 
lying  on  a  rug  in  one  corner,  cold,  desponding,  and 
misex'able.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  into  the  large 
room,  to  talk  with  the  consular  agent.  But  a  year 
before  he  had  flourished  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
office.  The  arms  of  our  country  were  blazoned  over 
his  door,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  had  protected  his 
dwelling;  but  a  change  had  come  over  him.  The 
Viceroy  of  Syria  had  ordered  the  flags  of  the  consuls  to 
be  taken  down  at  Ramla,  and  forbidden  any  of  his  sub- 
jects to  hold  the  office  except  in  the  seaport  towns.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  perfectly  right,  as 
it  was  merely  allowing  them  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
protection,  to  save  them  and  their  families,  with  two  or 
three  janizaries,  from  their  duties  to  himself;  but  I 
listened  attentively  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor  agent. 
His  dignity  had  been  touched,  and  his  pride  humbled 
in  the  eyes  of  his  townsmen;  for  the  govei-nor  had 
demanded  the  usual  duty  from  his  sons,  and  had  sent 
his  executive  officers  with  the  summary  order,  the -duty 
or  the  bastinado.  The  agent  owed  his  appointment  to 
Commodore  Patterson,  and  talked  of  him  and  Captain  • 
Nicholson  as  friends  who  would  see  justice  done  him  if 
he  could  communicate  with  them.  I  was  afterwards 
struck  with  a  display  of  delicacy  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety that  I  had  not  expected  from  him ;  for  although 
he  charged  me  with  many  messages  to  Commodore 
Patterson,  he  requested  me  not  to  mention  his  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  of  the  agency,  as  he  had  already 
made  representations  to  the  consul  at  Beyroot,  who  had 
laid  them  before  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  an  appUcation  in  another  quarter  would  look  like 
distrusting  their  ability,  or  their  willingness  to  resent 
what  he  called  an  indignity  offered  to  the  American 
flag.  Annoyed  at  seeing  the  women  dodging  by,  with 
their  faces  covered,  and  always  avoiding  me,  1  told  him, 
that  being  a  Christian  and  holding  an  appointment  under 
our  government,  he  ought  to  conform  to  our  customs, 
and  treat  his  women  more  as  companions ;  or,  at  least, 
to  let  them  come  into  the  same  room,  and  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  him.  He  listened,  but  could  not  see 
any  reason  in  my  proposition.  He  said  it  might  do  for 
us ;  for  with  us  the  wives  always  brought  their  husbands 
money  (the  ignorant,  uninformed  barbarian),  but  in 
Syria  (he  sighed  as  he  said  it)  they  never  added  a  para 
to  the  riches  of  their  lords. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  again  for  Jaffa.  The 
I'oad  lies  through  a  rich  plain ;  and  in  three  hours, 
passing  a  large  detachment  of  Turkish  soldiers  en- 
camped outside,  and  waiting  a  transport  to  carry  them 
to  Alexandria,  I  was  entering  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Joppa.  Believed  to  have  existed  before  the 
deluge,  the  city  where  Noah  dwelt  and  built  his  ark  ; 
whence  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish,  when  ho  was 
thrown  overboard  and  swallowed  by  a  whale ;  the  port 
used  by  Solomon  to  receive  timber  from  Tyre  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  by  all  the  kings  of  Judah  to 
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connect  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  foreign  people,  Jaffa 
is  now  a  small  Turkish  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  on  a  little  eminence  projecting  into  the 
8ea,  and  containing  a  population  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 
Turks,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians.  It  has  a  fine 
climate,  and  a  fine  country  around  it ;  and  the  orange 
gardens  are  the  finest  on  the  shores  of  the  JMediter- 
ranean.  Although  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  its  harbour 
has  always  been  bad  ;  and  when  I  was  there,  the  wreck 
of  a  Turkish  man-of-war  was  lying  on  the  beach  ;  and 
that  same  night,  there  being  a  severe  storm,  the  little 
Greek  pilgrim  vessels  were  considered  in  great  danger. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  modern  city  of 
Jaffa.  Its  history  is  connected  with  the  past.  The 
traveller  must  stand  on  the  shore,  and  fill  the  little 
harbour  with  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  or  imagine  Noah 
entering  the  ark  with  his  fiimily,  by  whom  the  earth 
was  to  be  repeopled ;  or  wander  through  the  narrow 
streets  and  ask  himself.  Where  is  the  house  of  Tabi- 
tha,  whom  Peter  "  raised  from  the  dead  V  or  that  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  where  Peter  "  tarried  many  days  V 
and  he  may  feel  a  less  holy,  but  hardly  less  powerful 
interest,  in  standing  by  the  gate  where,  for  many  years, 
a  large  pyramid  of  skulls  attested  the  desperate  struggle 
of  Napoleon ;  or,  in  walking  through  the  chambers  of 
the  Greek  convent,  then  used  as  an  hospital  for  the 
French,  and  the  monks  will  show  him  an  apartment 
where,  when  all  hearts  were  sinking  within  them  for 
fear,  he  visited  and  touched  the  sick  of  the  plague, 
restored  the  drooping  courage  of  his  soldiers,  and 
almost  raised  the  dying  from  their  bed  of  death. 

Besides  the  interest  attached  to  this  place  by  reason 
of  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  many  important  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  I  remember  it  with  much 
kindness  on  account  of  the  American  consular  agent, 
and  the  cordial  manner  in  which  he  received  me.  He 
was  not  at  home  when  I  arrived ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
he  came  in,  and,  taking  both  my  hands  in  his,  pointed 
to  the  American  arms  on  the  wall,  ordered  the  stars 
and  stripes  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  his  house,  and, 
witjj.'all  the  extravagance  of  the  East,  told  me  that  all 
hfe  ifnd  was  mine.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  take  him  at 
his  word,  and  begin  by  appropriating  a  beautiful  eme- 
rald that  I  saw  on  his  finger;  but,  for  the  present,  I 
contented  myself  with  asking  merely  for  a  dinner,  which 
was  soon  prepared ;  and  I  sat  down  to  dine  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Joppa,  with  my  country's  arms  before  me, 
and  my  country's  banner  waving  above. 

The  agent  was  an  Annenian,  and  a  strict  observer 
of  all  the  requisitions  of  his  exacting  creed ;  he  was  rich, 
and  had  no  children ;  and,  what  I  never  before  heard 
from  the  lips  of  man,  he  said  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy.  I  was  the  first  American  who  had  visited  him 
since  he  had  received  his  appointment,  and  it  seemed 
,  as  if  he  could  not  do  enough  for  me.  He  had  repaired 
and  reconstructed  the  whole  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  when  I  asked  him  what  reward  he  promised 
himself  for  this,  he  answered  that  he  had  done  it  for 
God,  the  pilgrims,  and  his  own  honour.  I  remained 
with  -him  that  night,  and  would  have  gone  early  the 
next  morning,  but  he  would  not  part  with  me  so  soon. 
I  dined  with  him  again ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  escorted 
to  the  gate  by  two  janizaries,  each  with  a  large  silver- 
headed  mace  in  his  hand,  I  left,  probably  for  ever,  my 
Armenian  friend  and  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa.  I  do 
not  know  when  I  parted  from  a  man  with  more  regret.* 

I  slept  that  night  at  Ramla ;  and  the  next  day,  about 
four  o'clock,  in  company  with  several  hundred  pilgrims, 
1  was  again  entering  the  Bethlehem  Gate.  Notwith- 
standing the  munificence  of  my  Armenian  friend,  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  a  road  travelled  from  the 
time  when  Jonas  went  thither  to  embark  for  Tarshish, 
is  now  a  mere  mule-path,  on  which  I  was  several  times 
obliged  to  stop  and  turn  aside  to  let  a  loaded  mule  pass 

ty. 

*  The  town  of  Jaffa  has  since  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  of  ir.,000  inhabitants,  I3,(X)0  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Has 
my  Armenian  friend  escaped? 


I  had  seen  every  thing  in  Jerusalem  that  it  was  tho 
duty  of  a  traveller  to  see.  My  time  was  now  my  own, 
for  idling,  lounging,  or  strolling,  in  the  luxurious  con- 
sciousness of  having  nothing  to  do.  In  this  humour  I 
used  to  set  forth  from  the  convent,  never  knowing 
where  I  should  go,  or  what  I  should  do;  and  whenever 
I  went  out  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  doing  nothing, 
I  was  always  sure  of  finding  enough  to  occupy  me.  My 
favourite  amusement  in  the  morning  was  to  go  out  by 
St  Stephen's  Gate,  and  watch  the  pilgrims  as  they  began 
their  daily  round  of  visits  to  the  holy  places.  Fi'equently, 
if  I  saw  a  group  that  intei-ested  me,  I  followed  them  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
sometimes  I  stopped  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  grave  of  an  Israelite,  watched  the 
Jewish  pilgrims.  One  morning,  I  remember,  Paul  and 
I  were  together  ;  and  we  saw  a  young  girl  kissing  the 
tomb  of  Zachariah,  and  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Paul  asked  her  rather  roughly  what  she  wa3 
crying  about ;  and  the  poor  girl,  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  told  him  that 
she  was  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  prophet. 

But  there  are  few  things  connected  with  my  journey- 
ing in  the  Holy  Land  which  I  look  back  upon  with  a 
more  quiet  satisfaction  than  my  often  repeated  and 
almost  daily  walk  around  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a  walk  of  between  three  and  four  miles ;  and  I 
always  contrived,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  gates 
were  closed,  to  be  sitting  on  a  favourite  tombstone  near 
St  Stephen's  Gate.  The  great  Turkish  burying-ground 
is  outside  the  wall,  near  this  gate ;  and  regularly,  on  a 
fine  afternoon,  towards  sunset,  the  whole  Turkish  popu- 
lation, in  all  their  gay  and  striking  costumes,  might  be 
seen  wandering  among  the  tombs.  Few  things  strike 
a  traveller  in  the  East  more  than  this,  and  few  are  to 
us  more  inexplicable.  We  seldom  go  into  a  graveyard 
except  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  a  departed  friend,  and 
for  years  afterwards  we  never  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  place  again  without  a  shade  of  melancholy  coming 
over  us.  Not  so  in  the  East;  to-day  they  bury  a  friend, 
to-morrow  they  plant  flowers  over  his  grave,  and  the 
next  day,  and  the  next,  they  tend  and  water  them,  and 
once  a- week,  regularly,  they  sit  by  the  grave.  On  every 
holiday  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  go  there  ;  and  as  often 
as  they  walk  out  for  health  or  pleasure,  they  habitually 
turn  their  footsteps  to  the  burial-ground.  To  them  the 
grave  is  not  clothed  with  the  same  terrors.  It  is  not 
so  dark  and  gloomy  as  to  us.  They  are  firmer  believers 
than  we  are,  though,  as  we  think,  in  a  false  and  fatal 
creed ;  and  to  them  there  is  a  light  beyond  the  grave, 
which  we  of  a  better  faith  can  seldom  see.  It  was  a 
beautiful  picture  to  behold  the  graveyard  thronged  with 
Turldsh  women,  in  their  long  white  veils.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  too  poetical  to  look  upon  them  all  as  mourners. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
of  the  immense  multitude  who,  day  after  day,  are  seen 
flitting  among  the  tombs,  many  a  widowed  fair  one, 
over  the  tomb  of  a  dead  lord,  is  dreaming  of  a  living 
lover. 

But  there  was  one  whom  I  noticed  every  day  ;  she 
was  always  sitting  by  the  same  stone,  and  I  always 
noticed  her  as  one  of  the  first  to  come  out,  and  one  of 
the  last  to  return.  She  was  a  young  Sciote  girl,  mourn- 
ing over  the  tomb  of  her  young  lord ;  and  well  she 
might,  for  he  had  been  to  her  a  friend  and  protector, 
and  she  had  been  his  only  bride.  When  her  father's 
house  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  her  grey-headed  sire  and  her 
manly  brothers  were  slain  before  her  eyes,  he  had  saved 
her  from  the  bloody  scimeter,  or  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death  ;  and  he  had  wooed  her,  not  as  a  Turk  and  master, 
but  as  a  lover.  He  had  won  her  young  heart ;  and  she 
had  forgotten  her  kindred  and  her  country;  he  had 
died  with  his  bloody  scimeter  in  his  hand,  and  she 
thought  only  of  the  dead  when  she  stood  beside  his 
grave. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Desert  of  St  John,— A  Midnight  Procession.— Road  to  Jericho. 
—A  Community  of  Women.— A  Navigator  of  the  Dead  Sea.— A 
Dance  by  Moonlight.— A  rude  Lodging. 

In  company  with  Mr  Whiting,  I  started  for  the 
Desert  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  Passing  the  Pool  of 
Gihon,  where  Saul  was  anointed  king  by  Zadoc  and 
Nathan,  we  came  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
great  altar  of  the  chapel  being  erected,  as  the  monks 
pretend,  over  the  spot  where  grew  the  tree  from  which 
the  cross  was  made.  Moving  on  among  hills  and 
valleys,  on  our  right  was  a  distant  view  of  Ramah,  the 
country  of  Samuel  the  seer ;  and  before  us,  crowning 
the  very  top  of  a  high  hill,  were  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
and  the  burial-place  of  the  warlike  Maccabees.  The 
Convent  of  St  John  is  built  on  the  spot  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  born.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  say  the 
monks ;  for  beneath  the  great  altar  of  the  church  is  a 
circular  slab  of  marble,  with  an  inscription  almost 
effaced :  "  Hie  natus  est  precursor  Dei" — here  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Lord  was  born.  This  convent  is  in  a 
fine  situation  ;  a  small  Christian  village  is  attached  to 
it ;  the  top  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains, 
cultivated  in  terraces ;  and  directly  in  front  is  the  great 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  Elah,  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Israelites  and  Philistines,  of  David  and  Goliath.  Tak- 
ing a  Christian  boy  with  us  as  guide,  we  entered  the 
valley ;  and  following  the  stream  to  its  source,  in  about 
two  hours  we  came  to  the  place  where,  it  is  said,  Saul 
and  the  men  of  Israel  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah, 
and  set  the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines.  It 
was  precisely  the  spot  whex-e  the  scene  so  graphically 
recorded  in  Scripture  might  have  taken  place.  "  And 
the  Philistines  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side, 
and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and 
there  was  a  valley  between  them."  On  each  side  of 
me  was  a  mountain,  and  the  brook  was  still  running 
near  from  which  the  shepherd-boy  gathered  the  five 
smooth  stones.  The  boy  who  accompanied  us  told  mo 
that  the  precise  stones  had  never  yet  been  found,  though 
the  monks  had  often  searched  for  them. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  is  the  Desert  of  St 
John,  where  was  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord ;  make  his  paths  straight."  Directly  in  front, 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  bounding  the  valley,  is  an 
open  door  in  the  rock  leading  to  the  grotto  in  which  the 
prophet  lived.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  desert  in 
this  place,  except  solitude  ;  and  if  it  be  merely  a  loca- 
lity fixed  upon  by  the  monks,  they  could  not  have 
selected  one  more  inappropriate.  It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  best  cultivated  spots  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
sitting  in  the  door  of  the  grotto,  with  an  Armenian  pil- 
grim by  my  side,  and  looking  out  upon  the  valley  and 
the  mountains,  all  around  terraced  and  cultivated  to 
the  very  summits,  all  still  and  beautiful,  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  a  place  better  qualified  to  inspire  a 
pious,  philosophic,  and  happy  state  of  mind,  than  this 
Desert  of  St  John.  We  returned  by  a  diff'erent  road, 
searching  on  our  way  for  the  pool  where  Philip  bap- 
tised the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace ;  but  after  losing 
ourselves  once  or  twice,  and  fearing  a  threatening 
shower,  we  returned  to  the  city  unsuccessful. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  the  monks,  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  pilgrims,  each  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand,  left  St  Stephen's  Gate  in  solemn 
procession.  With  a  loud  chant  they  crossed  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  wound  around  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  Bethpage  and  Bethany,  said  mass  in  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  returning,  prayed  and  chanted 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane ;  and  at  about  daylight  the  next  morning  returned 
to  the  convent. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  preparing  for  a  journey 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  a  mystei-ious  iuHuence  seemed 
still  to  hang  about  the  borders  of  that  water ;  and  now, 
•when  all  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  perfectly  tran- 


quil, the  Fellahs  were  in  commotion  among  the  barren 
mountains  around  it.  I  had  waited  two  or  thi-ee  days 
at  the  request  of  the  governor ;  but  hearing  of  nothing 
in  particular  to  prevent  me,  I  determined  to  set  out. 
The  Sicilian  priest  who  had  proposed  to  accompany  me 
could  not  go ;  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  I  was  sitting 
on  my  horse  alone,  outside  St  Stephen's  Gate,  wait- 
ing for  Paul,  who  had  gone  to  the  governor  for  a  letter 
which  he  had  promised  me  to  the  aga  of  Jericho. 
Attracted  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  morning, 
half  the  population  of  Jerusalem  had  already  gathered 
without  the  walls.  Joining  a  party  of  pilgrims,  I  fol- 
lowed once  more  the  path  I  had  so  often  trodden  across 
the  Brook  Kedron  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and, 
parting  with  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
I  wound  around  its  base,  and  fell  into  the  road  to 
Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  We  must  have  passed  Beth- 
page,  though  there  is  nothing  to  mark  where  it  stood  ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  Bethany,  now  a  ruined 
Arab  village,  though  the  monks  still  show  the  house 
of  Martha  and  Mary,  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  even 
the  barren  fig-tree  which  was  cursed  by  our  Lord.  The 
tomb  of  Lazarus  is  a  large  excavation  in  the  rock  ;  and 
the  sepulchral  chamber  is  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  of 
ten  or  twelve  steps. 

Not  far  from  Bethany  we  came  to  a  fountain  enclosed 
with  marble,  and  soon  after  to  a  valley,  where,  the 
monks  say,  our  Saviour,  in  coming  from  beyond  the 
Jordan,  at  the  prayer  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  reposed 
with  the  disciples.  In  about  two  hours  we  were  among 
the  mountains.  The  scene  every  moment  became  wilder 
and  more  rugged ;  and  except  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
and  among  the  wastes  of  Idumea,  I  never  travelled  so 
dreary  a  road  as  "  in  going  down  to  Jericho."  It  is  on 
this  desolate  route  that  our  Saviour  lays  the  scene  of 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  and  nowhere  could 
a  more  forcible  illustration  be  given  of  the  hcartlessness 
of  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  in  "  passing  by  on  the 
other  side."  Ascending  for  some  distance  by  the  pi'e- 
cipitous  side  of  a  yawning  chasm,  where  a  false  move- 
ment of  my  horse  might  have  dashed  me  to  atoms,  from 
the  top  of  the  Mountains  of  Desolation  I  looked  to  the 
left  upon  a  higher  and  still  wilder  and  more  dreary 
range ;  and,  towering  above  all  the  rest  in  gloomy 
grandeur,  its  naked  sides  pierced  with  doors  for  the 
cells  of  hermits,  was  the  mountain  of  our  Saviour's 
fasting  and  temptation ;  before  me  were  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  A  high,  square  building, 
like  a  tower,  marked  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  a  small 
stream,  running  between  two  banks  of  sand,  was  the 
hallowed  Jordan. 

Descending  the  mountain,  on  our  left,  directly  at  the 
foot,  were  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  other  ruins, 
which,  in  all  probability,  were  part  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Jericho.  The  plain  commences  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  land  is  fertile,  and  well  watered  with 
streams  emptying  into  the  Jordan,  but  for  the  most 
part  wild  and  uncultivated.  About  half  way  across  we 
passed  the  edge  of  a  stagnant  pool,  nearly  covering  a 
Mussulman  burying-ground  ;  the  tombstones  were 
washed  from  their  places,  and  here  and  there  the  ghastly 
skeletons  were  visible  above  the  muddy  water.  In  one 
place,  crossing  a  stream,  we  mettliree  Abyssiniaus,  who 
had  come  from  the  remotest  point  in  tlie  interior  of 
Africa  where  the  name  of  Christian  is  known,  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  Jordan.  Two  or  three  times  we  were 
obstructed  by  brick  fences,  intended  as  ramparts  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  and  their  flocks  against  the 
incursions  of  wolves  ;  and  at  about  four  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  the  ruined  village  of  Jericho. 

I  have  observed  that  travellers  generally,  when  they 
an-ive  at  any  place  of  extraordinary  interest,  find  the 
right  glow  of  feeling  coming  over  them  precisely  at  the 
proper  moment.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  Italy  ; 
for  there,  in  the  useful  guidebook  of  Madame  Starke, 
beautifully  interspersed  with  valuable  information  about 
hotels,  post-horses,  and  the  price  of  washing  linen,  the 
reader  may  find  prepared  for  him  an  appropriate  cata- 
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logue  of  sensations  for  almost  every  possible  situation 
and  object,  from  a  walk  in  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight 
to  a  puppet-show  at  San  Carlino  in  Naples  ;  but  in  a 
country  like  this,  a  man  is  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources ;  and  notwithstanding  the  interest  attached  to 
the  name  of  Jericho,  I  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  feel 
duly  excited. 

Jericho  was  the  first  city  in  Canaan  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  long  the  second  city 
of  Judea,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  Talmud,  con- 
tained twelve  thousand  priests.  It  had  its  hippodrome 
and  amphitheatre,  and  in  its  royal  palace  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  died.  But  the  curse  of  Joshua  seems  to  rest 
upon  it  now  :  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord  who 
shall  rebuild  Jericho."  It  consists  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miserable  Arab  houses,  the  walls  of  which  on  three 
sides  are  of  stones,  piled  up  like  the  stone  fences  of  our 
farmers,  most  of  them  not  so  high  as  a  man's  head,  and 
the  front  and  top  either  entirely  open  or  covered  with 
brush. 

The  old  fortress  in  which  I  expected  to  sleep,  I  found 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  apartments  used  as  a  shelter 
for  sheep  and  goats.  I  expected  to  find  there  the  aga, 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  glad  to  receive  and  gossip 
with  a  stranger  ;  but  I  had  mounted  to  the  top,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  extensive  plains  of  Jericho  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  without  meeting  a  single  person  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  gone  out  of  the  gate,  and  with 
the  bridle  in  my  hand  was  walking  back  into  the  vil- 
lage, that  I  noticed  the  remarkable  circumstance,  so 
different  from  the  usual  course  of  matters  in  Arab  vil- 
lages, that  no  throng  of  idlers  had  gathered  around  me. 
In  fact,  I  had  passed  through  the  village,  gone  to  the 
fortress,  and  come  back,  without  seeing  a  man  ;  and 
soon  found  that  there  was  not  a  male  in  the  village 
above  ten  years  old,  except  the  aga,  and  one  passing 
Arab.  It  had  numbered  sixty  men,  of  whom  Ibrahim 
Pacha  had  ordered  a  levy  of  twenty-four  for  his  army. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  had  decided  among  them- 
selves upon  nineteen  who  could  best  be  spared  ;  and, 
unable  to  supply  the  rest,  in  a  spirit  of  desperation  had 
abandoned  their  village  ;  and,  taking  with  them  all  the 
boys  above  ten  years  old,  fled  to  the  mountains  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  were  now  in  arms,  ripe  for 
rebellion,  robbery,  and  murder. 

I  found  myself  very  much  at  a  loss  ;  the  aga  was  a 
stranger  there,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  localities  ;  and 
I  could  not  find  a  boy  old  enough  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Well  of  Elisha.  Some  of  the  women  knew  where  it 
was,  but  they  would  not  go  with  me,  though  I  asked 
them  in  all  courtesy  ;  and,  taking  my  direction  from 
them,  and  fixing  my  eyes  on  the  naked  top  of  the  moun- 
tain of  our  Saviour's  temptation,  in  about  half  an  hour 
I  reached  the  miraculous  fountain  where,  at  the  request 
of  the  men  of  Jericho,  Elisha,  "  cast  salt  into  the  spring 
and  healed  the  water."  It  is  enclosed  in  a  large  marble 
basin,  and  several  streams,  constantly  running  from  it, 
refresh  and  fertilise  the  plains  of  Jericho.  Riding  on  a 
short  distance  farther,  I  came  to  an  aqueduct  and  the 
ruins  of  a  Greek  convent,  at  the  base  of  the  "  exceeding 
liigh  mountain"  from  whose  top  the  devil  showed  our 
Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  naked  sides 
of  the  mountain  are  studded  with  doors,  opening  to  the 
cells  of  anchorites  and  hermits,  who  there  turned  their 
backs  upon  temptation,  and,  amid  desolation  and  soli- 
tude, passed  their  days  in  penance  and  prayer. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  Jericho.  Before 
going  away,  the  aga  had  taken  me  to  his  hut,  and  wished 
me  to  pass  the  night  with  him  ;  but  as  two  horses  had 
already  taken  their  places  before  me,  and  the  hut  was 
perfectly  open,  having  merely  a  roof  of  branches,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  front,  I  had  looked  round  and  selected 
another  for  my  lodging-place,  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  a  small  boat  set  up  on  its  side  before 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  front  wall. 

That  boat  told  a  melancholy  tale.  It  was  the  only  one 
that  had  ever  floated  on  the  Dead  Sea.  About  eight 
months  before,  Mr  Costigan,  an  Irish  traveller,  who  had 
been  some  years  in  the  East,  had  projected  a  most  in- 


teresting journey,  and,  most  unhappily  for  himself  and 
the  interests  of  science,  died  almost  in  the  moment 
of  its  successful  accomplishment.  He  had  purchased 
his  boat  at  Beyroot,  and,  with  a  Maltese  sailor  for  his 
servant,  in  spite  of  many  difiiculties  and  impediments 
from  the  Arabs,  had  carried  it  across  the  country  on  a 
dromedary,  and  launched  it  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  he 
had  explored  this  most  interesting  water,  and  entering 
the  .lordan,  followed  it  down  until  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life  among  the  rocks  and  rapids  of  that  ancient 
but  unknown  river  ;  and  then  constantly  obstructed  by 
the  Arabs,  even  the  governor  of  Danjascus  refusing  him 
any  facilities,  with  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  boat  by  land  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
middle  of  July  he  had  embarked  with  his  servant  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  sea,  and  eight  days  afterwards  the 
old  woman  in  whose  tent  I  lodged  had  found  him  lying 
on  the  shore  alone,  ga.sping  for  breath.  She  had  him 
carried  to  her  hut,  where  he  lay  till  the  Rev.  Mr  Nicol- 
aisen,  the  English  missionary  at  Jerusalem,  came  for 
him,  and  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem 
he  died.  With  his  dying  breath  he  bore  the  same  tes- 
timony to  the  kindness  of  woman  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Syria  that  our  countryman  Ledyard  did  in  the 
wilds  of  Siberia  ;  for  while  lying  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Arabs  gathered  round  him  only  to 
gaze,  and  would  have  left  him  to  die  there  if  this  old 
woman  had  not  prevailed  upon  two  of  her  sons  to  carry 
him  to  her  hut. 

That  boat  was  interesting  to  me  for  another  reason. 
Nothing,  not  even  the  thought  of  visiting  Petra  and  the 
land  of  Idumea,  afiected  me  so  strangely  as  the  idea  of 
making  the  tour  of  this  sea  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
miserable  state  of  my  health,  shattered  by  my  journey 
in  the  desert,  as  soon  as  I  heard,  after  my  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  that  there  was  a  boat  at  Jericho,  I  began 
to  think  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  If  I  had  succeeded 
in  this,  I  should  consider  my  tour  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  ever  made  by  any  oriental  traveller.  I  had 
hunted  up  the  oars,  sail,  &c. ;  but  on  my  return  from 
Jaffa  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  making 
the  attempt.  Still,  when  I  saw  the  boat,  all  my  ardour 
revived ;  and  never,  in  my  lonely  journeyings  in  the 
East,  did  I  wish  so  earnestly  for  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  a  friend.  With  a  companion,  or  even  with  a 
servant,  who  would  encourage  and  support  me,  in  spite 
of  my  health  I  should  certainly  have  undertaken  it  ; 
but  Paul  was  particulai-ly  averse  to  the  attempt ;  the 
boat  was  bai-ely  large  enough  for  two  ;  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  thought. 

That  evening  I  saw  at  Jericho  what  I  never  saw- 
before.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  all  the 
women  were  out  of  doors  singing  and  dancing.  The 
dance  was  altogether  indescribable ;  consisting  not  of 
wanton  movements,  like  those  of  the  dancing  girls  in 
Egypt,  but  merely  in  joining  hands  and  moving  round 
in  a  circle,  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  their  own 
voices.  I  had  never  seen  so  gay  and  joyous  a  scene 
among  the  women  in  the  East ;  and  though  their  fathers, 
and  brothers,  and  husbands,  and  lovers,  were  away 
among  the  mountains,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  judge 
them  harshly.  It  was  so  rare,  in  that  unhappy  country, 
to  see  any  thing  like  gaiety  of  heart,  that  if  they  had  been 
dancing  over  the  graves  of  their  husbands,  I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  join  them.  And  they  did  not  shun 
us  as  the  Moslem  women  generally  do ;  they  talked  with 
us  with  their  faces  uncovered  ;  and  I  remember  a  young 
Arab  girl,  not  more  than  sixteen,  who  had  a  child  in 
her  arms,  and  who  told  me  that  its  father  had  fled  to 
the  mountains  ;  and  she  put  the  child  in  my  arms  while 
she  joined  in  the  dance.  In  fact,  my  situation  began 
to  be  peculiar  ;  the  aga  had  gone  off'  to  look  for  some 
one  who  would  accompany  me  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
among  perliaps  more  than  a  hundred  women,  that  night 
Paul,  and  I,  and  my  muleteers,  were  the  only  men  in 
Jericho.  In  j  ustice  to  the  poor  Arab  women,  however, 
I  would  remove  from  them  any  imputation  of  want  of 
feeling  or  hardness  of  heart ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  the 
young  girl  who  left  her  cliild  in  my  ax'ms  loved  its  father 
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as  warmly  as  If  they  were  all  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
raiment  every  day. 

I  would  have  been  better  satisfied,  however,  if  that 
night  they  had  ceased  their  merriment  at  an  earlier 
hour ;  for  long  after  I  had  lain  down  on  my  stony  bed, 
their  song  and  laugh  prevented  my  sleeping ;  and  when 
they  had  retired,  other  noises  followed :  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  stamping  of 
horses,  the  crying  of  children,  and  the  loud  barking  of 
the  watch-dog ;  and,  finally,  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
voracious  insects  that  always  swarm  in  an  Arab's  hut, 
drove  me  from  my  bed  and  out  of  doors.  The  cool  air 
refreshed  and  revived  me,  and  I  walked  by  the  light  of 
a  splendid  moon  among  the  miserable  huts  of  the  village, 
hunted  and  barked  at  by  the  watching  wolf-dog,  and 
perhaps  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the  unprotected 
women. 

I  leaned  against  a  high  fence  of  brush  enclosing  some 
cf  the  huts,  and  mused  upon  the  wonderful  events  of 
which  this  miserable  place  had  been  the  scene,  until  my 
eyes  began  to  close ;  when,  opening  a  place  among  the 
bushes,  I  drew  my  cloak  around  me  and  crawled  in, 
and  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Once  during  the  night  I  was 
worried  and  almost  dragged  out  of  my  burrowing-place 
by  the  dogs,  but  I  kicked  them  away,  and  slept  on.  At 
daylight  the  aga  was  pulling  me  by  the  shoulder,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  escort  me.  I  shook  myself 
and  my  toilet  was  made ;  and  before  the  laughers,  and 
singers,  and  dancers  of  the  previous  night,  had  waked 
from  their  slumbers,  we  were  mounted  and  on  our  way 
to  the  Jordan. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  River  Jordan.— The  Dead  Sea.— Force  of  Example.— Buoy- 
ancy of  the  Dead  Sea.— A  Perilous  Ascent.- A  Navigator  of  the 
Dead  Sea.— Story  of  the  Voyage.— The  Convent  of  Santa  Saba. 
Moving  directly  from  the  ruined  village,  we  soon  left 
the  fertile  plains  of  Jericho,  and  entered  the  barren 
talley  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  washed  and  torn  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  full  of  gullies  and  large  sand-hills ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  most  hallowed  spot  on  the 
margin  of  that  sacred  stream,  where,  1800  years  ago, 
John  baptised  the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  and  where, 
year  after  year,  thousands  of  pilgrims  throw  themselves 
into  the  river,  with  the  blind  belief  that,  by  bathing  in 
its  waters,  they  wash  away  their  sins.  As  a  pious  pil-- 
grim,  it  would  have  been  my  duty,  perhaps,  to  do  the 
same  ;  but  the  reader  will  please  remember  that  it  was 
the  last  day  of  March ;  that  I  had  slept  in  a  bush  ; 
that  my  limbs  were  stiff;  and  that  it  was  not  yet  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  had  not  breakfasted. 
Sitting  down,  then,  on  the  bank,  I  made  my  morning 
meal,  and  drank  as  devoutly  of  its  water  as  any  pilgrim 
who  ever  stood  by  Jordan. 

I  afterwards  followed  the  river  close  along  its  bank 
till  it  emptied  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nowhere  found 
any  spot  that,  for  beauty  of  scenery,  could  be  compared 
with  this  consecrated  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims. 
The  bank  here  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  a  clear, 
level  table  of  land,  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  large 
bushes  on  the  edge  overhanging  the  river.  Judging 
by  the  eye,  the  river  is  here  about  thirty  paces  broad ; 
the  current  is  very  rapid,  and  the  pilgrim,  in  bathing, 
is  obliged  to  hold  on  by  the  bushes,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  himself  being  carried  away.  Here,  it  is  said, 
the  wild  beast  still  has  his  haunt;  and  the  traveller 
sometimes,  when  the  river  is  rising,  may  realise  the 
expression,  "  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  out  of  the 
swelling  of  Jordan."  Opposite,  the  bank  is  low,  and 
the  bushes  grow  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Immediately 
below  this,  the  river  narrows  to  ten  paces ;  and  there 
is  not  another  spot  on  the  line  of  the  Jordan  which  can 
attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  It  is  a  small,  broken, 
and  muddy  stream,  running  between  banks  of  barren 
sand,  without  bloom  or  verdure ;  and  if  it  wei-e  not  for 
the  associations  connected  with  it,  a  man  would  turn 
from  it  as  the  most  uninteresting  of  rivers.    In  one 


place  I  saw  an  Arab  wading  across ;  and  the  river  there, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  had  not  fallen  more  than  two 
feet.  I  followed  it  as  closely  as  the  cracks  and  gullies 
would  allow,  cutting  off  none  of  the  bends.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  miles  it  runs  between  perpendicular 
banks  of  sand,  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  and  its  pure 
waters  are  already  corrupted  by  the  pestiferous  influence 
of  the  bituminous  lake.  On  the  left  it  stops  even  with 
the  shore ;  but  on  the  right  the  bank  runs  out  to  a  low, 
sandy  point,  round  which  a  quantity  of  driftwood  is 
collected ;  and  here,  with  a  gentle  ripple  of  its  waters, 
the  Jordan  is  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

I  followed  it  almost  to  the  very  point,  until  my  horse's 
feet  sank  above  his  fetlocks  in  the  wet  sand.  It  was 
the  old  opinion,  and  was  counted  among  the  wonders  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  that  the  river  passed  through  with- 
out mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and  Pococke 
says,  "I  thought  I  saw  the  stream  of  a  different  colour ;" 
but  Pococke  did  not  follow  the  river  down  to  the  ex- 
treme point.  I  did ;  and  could  see  most  distinctly  the 
very  spot  where  the  waters  mingled.  Instead  of  the 
river  keeping  its  way  through,  its  current  was  rather 
stopped  at  once  by  the  denser  water  of  the  lake ;  and, 
in  fact,  for  two  or  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  the 
Jordan  is  impregnated  with  the  salt  and  bituminous 
matter  of  the  lake. 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  my  turning  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  notwithstanding  the  long-credited 
accounts  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  without  dropping 
dead  upon  its  surface,  I  saw  a  flock  of  gulls  floating 
quietly  on  its  bosom  ;  and  when  I  roused  them  with  a 
stone,  they  flew  down  the  lake,  skimming  its  surface 
until  they  had  carried  themselves  out  of  sight.  From 
the  point  on  which  I  stood,  near  its  eastern  shore,  the 
sea  was  spread  out  before  me,  motionless  as  a  lake  of 
molten  lead,  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  high 
and  barren  mountains,  and  on  its  southern  extremity 
by  the  great  desert  valley  of  El  Ghor  ;  constantly  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  but,  unlike  other 
waters,  sending  no  tribute  to  the  sea.  Pliny,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Josephus,  describe  it  as  more  than  sixty 
miles  long  ;  but  Mr  Banks  and  his  companions,  by  ob- 
servation from  elevated  heights,  make  it  not  more  than 
thirty ;  and  as  the  ancients  were  better  acquainted  with 
it  than  modern  geographers,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  lake  has  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  that  part 
of  the  valley  of  El  Ghor  was  once  covered  by  its  waters. 
Moving  on  slowly  from  the  point  of  the  Jordan,  the 
shores  low  and  sandy,  strewed  with  brush  and  driftwood, 
and  rising  in  a  slope  to  the  sandy  plain  above,  I  rode 
along  nearly  the  whole  head  of  the  lake  with  my  horse's 
feet  in  the  water,  and  twice  picked  up  a  large  piece  of 
bitumen,  almost  like  common  pitch,  supposed  to  be 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  sand  is 
not  bright  like  that  of  an  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean 
beach,  but  of  a  dirty,  dark  bi-own.  The  water  is  ex- 
ceedingly clear  and  transparent,  but  its  taste  and  smell 
are  a  compound  of  all  that  is  bad. 

It  was  now  the  last  day  of  March,  and  even  before 
we  left  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  the  sun  had  been 
intensely  hot  ;  without  a  branch  or  leaf  to  break  its 
force,  it  poured  upon  the  dreary  waste  around  the  Dead 
Sea  with  a  scorching  and  withering  heat.  It  was  on 
this  shore  that  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  encountered 
the  Saracen  Emir  ;  and  in  the  sandy  plain  above  is  the 
beautiful  scene  of  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  in  the 
opening  of  Scott's  Crusaders.  The  general  features  of 
the  scenery  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  admirably  described.  The  Diamond  of  the  Desert 
is,  of  course,  the  creation  of  the  author's  fancy  ;  and 
the  only  actual  error  is  in  placing  the  wilderness  of 
Engaddi,  which  Scott  has  confounded  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Quarantania,  but  which  is  really  half  way  down 
the  borders  of  the  sea. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  my  guards,  having  conducted 
me  along  the  head  of  the  sea,  pi'oposed  returning  to 
Jericho.  I  had  already  had  some  difficulty  with  them. 
Twice  disappointed  in  my  purposed  exploration  of  this 
sea ;  once  in  my  wish,  conceived  on  the  top  of  Mount 
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Hor,  to  strike  it  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  coast 
along  its  borders  ;  and  then  in  the  still  more  attractive 
project  of  exploring  it  in  a  boat.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Jericho,  my  desire  was  to  go  down  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  and  turn  up  among  the  mountains  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Saba.  At  Jerusalem  I  could  not  hire  horses 
for  this  convent,  because,  as  they  said,  it  was  a  danger- 
ous route  ;  and  I  took  them  for  Jericho,  hoping  in  some 
way  or  other  still  to  accomplish  uiy  object.  By  acci- 
dent, an  Arab  from  Santa  Saba  had  come  to  Jericho 
during  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  I  told  the  aga 
and  his  companion  that  I  would  not  have  them  as  my 
escort  at  all,  unless  they  would  go  with  me  to  the  con- 
vent. They  at  first  objected,  but  afterwards  promised 
to  go  as  far  as  I  wanted  them  ;  now  they  again  made  ob- 
jections. I  thought  it  was  merely  to  enhance  the  value 
of  their  services  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  they  told  me 
they  would  not  go  any  farther  ;  that  the  order  of  the 
governor  was  to  protect  me  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  back 
to  Jericho.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  my  muleteers 
refused  to  go  without  the  guard  ;  and  although  we  had 
a  guide  with  us  who  told  us  there  was  no  danger,  though 
we  had  not  met  a  single  Arab  since  we  left  Jericho,  and 
though  we  could  see  many  miles  down  the  lake,  and 
plainly  distinguish  the  wild  track  up  the  bare  side  of  the 
mountain  to  the  open  country  above,  they  were  "  afraid 
of  the  bad  Arabs."  I  was  determined,  however,  not  to 
go  back  to  Jericho.  I  had  no  idea  of  sleeping  in  the 
bushes  again  ;  and  spurring  my  horse,  I  told  Paul  to 
follow  me,  and  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.  The  aga 
and  his  companion  bade  me  farewell ;  and,  dashing  over 
the  arid  plain,  were  soon  hidden  from  view  by  hillocks 
of  sand.  I  continued  along  the  shore  ;  and  after  a 
few  moments'  consultation,  my  Arabs  quietly  followed 
me. 

Since  early  in  the  morning,  I  had  had  the  sea  con- 
stantly before  my  eyes.  While  riding  along  the  northern 
shore,  the  general  aspect  was  very  much  the  same ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  turned  the  head,  and  began  to  move  along 
its  side,  the  mountains  every  moment  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  although  every  where  wild,  rugged,  and 
barren.  At  three  o'clock  we  were  approaching  a  place 
where  the  mountain  rises  precipitously  from  the  lake, 
leaving  no  room  for  a  passage  at  its  foot ;  my  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  lake,  my  thoughts  upon  its  mysterious 
properties.  The  ancients  believed  that  living  bodies, 
and  even  heavy  metals,  would  not  sink  in  it ;  and  Pliny 
and  Strabo  have  written  of  its  extraordinary  buoyancy. 
Before  I  left  Jerusalem,  I  had  resolved  not  to  bathe 
in  it,  on  account  of  my  health ;  and  I  had  sustained  my 
resolution  during  the  whole  of  my  day's  ride  along  its 
shore ;  but,  on  the  point  of  turning  up  among  the 
mountains,  I  could  resist  no  longer.  My  clothes  seemed 
to  come  off  of  their  own  accord ;  and  before  Paul  had 
time  to  ask  me  what  I  was  going  to  do,  I  was  floating 
on  its  waters.  Paul  and  the  Arabs  followed ;  and  after 
splashing  about  for  a  while,  we  lay  hke  a  parcel  of 
corks  upon  its  surface. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  can  almost  corroborate 
the  most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  ancients.  I  know, 
in  reference  to  my  own  specific  gravity,  that  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Mediterranean  I  cannot  float  without  some 
little  movement  of  the  hands ;  and  even  then  my  body 
is  almost  totally  submerged ;  but  here,  when  I  threw 
myself  upon  my  back,  my  body  was  half  out  of  water. 
It  was  an  exertion  even  for  my  lank  Arabs  to  keep 
themselves  under.  When  I  struck  out  in  swimming, 
it  was  exceedingly  awkward;  for  my  legs  were  con- 
stantly rising  to  the  surface,  and  even  above  the  water. 
I  could  have  lain  there  and  read  with  perfect  ease.  In 
fact,  I  could  have  slept,  and  it  would  have  been  a  much 
easier  bed  than  the  bushes  at  Jericho.  It  was  ludicrous 
to  see  one  of  the  horses.  As  soon  as  his  body  touched 
the  water,  he  was  afloat,  and  turned  over  on  his  side ; 
he  struggled  with  all  his  force  to  preserve  his  equili- 
brium ;  but  the  moment  he  stopped  moving,  he  turned 
over  on  his  side  again,  and  almost  on  his  back,  kicking 
his  feet  out .  of  water,  and  snorting  with  terror.  The 
worst  of  my  bath  was,  after  it  was  over,  my  skm  was 


covered  with  a  thick,  glutmous  substance,  which  it 
required  another  ablution  to  get  rid  of ;  and  after  I  had 
wiped  myself  dry,  my  body  burnt  and  smarted  as  if  I 
had  been  turned  round  before  a  roasting  fire.  My  face 
and  ears  were  encrusted  with  salt ;  my  hairs  stood  out, 
"  each  particular  hair  on  end ;"  and  my  eyes  were  irri- 
tated and  inflamed,  so  that  I  felt  the  effects  of  it  for 
several  days.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  revived 
and  refreshed  by  my  bath,  I  mounted  my  horse  a  new 
man. 

Modern  science  has  solved  all  the  mystery  about  this 
water.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  analysed,  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  ascertained  to  be  1.211,  a  degree  of  den- 
sity unknown  in  any  other,  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh 
water  being  1.000 ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  hold  in 
solution  the  following  proportions  of  salt  to  100  grains 
of  water : — 

Grains. 
Muriate  of  lime,  -  -         3.920  i 

Muriate  of  magnesia,  -  10.246  | 

Muriate  of  soda,  -  -       10.360 

Sulphate  of  lime,    -  -  0.054 


24.580 


Except  the  ruined  city  of  Petra,  I  never  felt  so 
unwilling  to  leave  any  place.  I  was  unsatisfied.  I  had 
a  longing  desire  to  explore  every  part  of  that  unknown 
water ;  to  spend  days  upon  its  surface ;  to  coast  along 
its  shorfes ;  to  sound  its  mysterious  depths,  and  search 
for  the  ruins  of  the  guilty  cities.  And  why  not  ?  If 
we  believe  our  Bible,  that  bituminous  lake  covers  the 
once  fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  and  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gommorah ;  and  why  may  we  not  see  them  ?  The  ruins 
of  Thebes  still  cover  for  miles  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
the  pyramids  stand  towering  as  when  they  were  built, 
and  no  man  knows  their  builders;  and  the  traveller 
may  still  trace,  by  "  the  great  river,  the  Euphrates," 
the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Besides,  that  water 
does  not  destroy ;  it  preserves  all  that  it  touches ;  the 
wood  that  falls  into  it  becomes  petrified  by  its  action ; 
and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  hide  for 
ever  from  man's  eyes  the  monuments  of  that  fearful 
anger  which  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  had  so  righteously 
provoked. 

Except  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  I  never  had 
so  desperate  a  climb  as  up  the  barren  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  had  not  found  any  water 
fit  to  drink  since  we  left  the  Jordan,  and  turned  up  a 
little  before  we  reached  the  place  we  had  intended,  the 
guide  telling  us  that  here  we  would  find  a  spring.  We 
were  soon  obliged  to  dismount;  and  even  our  sure- 
footed horses,  trained  as  they  were  to  climbing  moun- 
tains, slipped,  faltered,  and  completely  failed.  Our 
guide  told  us  that  he  had  never  ascended  with  horses 
before ;  and,  looking  forward,  the  attempt  seemed  utterly 
impossible ;  but  the  noble  animals  climbed  with  the 
intelligence  of  men,  holding  on  with  their  fore-feet  as 
if  they  were  hands,  and  the  Arabs  above  pulling  them 
by  the  mane,  or  pushing  from  below.  One  of  them,  ia 
climbing  an  almost  perpendicular  height,  fe'l  over  back- 
ward. I  thought  he  was  killed ;  and  my  Arabs,  irri- 
tated by  toil,  thirst,  and  the  danger  to  their  horses, 
sprang  upon  the  guide,  and  I  believe  would  have  killed 
him  if  Paul  and  I  had  not  interfered.  Taking  off'  the 
enormous  saddle,  we  all  joined  above  and  below,  and 
hoisted  and  pushed  him  up  almost  bodily. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this  distance,  its  aspect 
fully  justified  its  name.  It  was  calm,  motionless,  and 
seemingly  dead ;  there  was  no  wave  or  ripple  on  its 
surface,  nor  was  it  hurrying  on,  like  other  waters,  to 
pay  its  tribute  to  the  ocean  ;  the  mountains  around  it 
were  also  dead  ;  no  trees  or  shrubs,  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
grew  on  their  naked  sides  ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
"  Brimstone  and  salt,  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweth  thereon." 

One  thing  had  especially  attracted  my  attention  in 
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ascending  the  mountain :  on  attaining  a  particular  point, 
we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  sea,  and  at  the  extreme 
end  we  saw  distinctly  what  Paul  and  I  both  at  once 
called  an  island.  M.  Seetzen,  one  of  the  earliest  modern 
travellers  who  visited  this  sea,  imagined  that  he  had 
discovered  a  large  island  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
though  no  one  believed  in  its  reality,  I  had  then  seen 
110  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  appearance.  I  could 
not  be  deceived  in  what  I  saw.  There  never  was  any 
thing  that  looked  more  like  an  island,  and  I  afterwards 
received  an  explanation  which  to  me  at  least  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  It  comes  from  one  who  ought  to 
know,  from  the  only  man  who  ever  made  the  tour  of 
that  sea,  and  lived  to  tell  of  it ;  and,  relying  upon  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  I  make  no  apology  for 
introducing  it  liere. 

When  the  unhappy  Costigan  was  found  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  spirit  of  the  enterpris- 
ing Irishman  was  fast  fleeting  away.  He  lived  two 
days  after  he  was  carried  to  the  convent  at  Jerusalem, 
but  he  never  once  referred  to  his  unhappy  voyage. 
He  had  long  been  a  traveller  in  the  East,  and  long  pre- 
paring for  this  voyage ;  had  read  every  book  that 
treated  of  the  mysterious  water,  and  was  thoroughly 
prepared  with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  exploring 
it  to  advantage.  Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
science,  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  trusting 
greatly  to  his  memory ;  and,  after  his  death^  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Jerusalem  found  no  regular  diary  or  jour- 
nal, but  merely  brief  notes  written  on  the  margins  of 
books,  so  irregular  and  confused  that  they  could  make 
nothing  of  them ;  and,  either  from  indifference,  or 
because  they  had  no  confidence  in  him,  they  allowed 
Costigan's  servant  to  go  without  askiug  him  any  ques- 
tions. I  took  some  pains  to  trace  out  this  man ;  and 
afterwards,  while  lying  at  Beyroot,  suffering  from  a 
malady  which  abruptly  put  an  end  to  my  travels  in  the 
East,  Paul  hunted  him  out  and  brought  him  to  me. 
He  was  a  little,  dried-up  Maltese  sailor ;  had  rowed 
around  that  sea  without  knowing  whj^,  except  that  he 
was  paid  for  it ;  and  what  he  told  me  bore  the  stamp  of 
truth,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  had  done 
any  thing  extraordinary.  He  knew  as  little  about  it  as 
any  man  could  know  who  had  been  over  the  same 
water ;  and  yet,  after  all,  perhaps  he  knew  as  much  as 
any  one  else  could  learn.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have 
observed  the  coast  and  the  soundings  with  the  eye  of 
a  sailor.  They  wei'e  eight  days  in  accomplishing  the 
whole  tour  of  the  lake,  sleeping  every  night  on  shore 
except  once,  when,  afraid  of  some  suspicious  Arabs 
whom  they  saw  on  the  mountains,  they  slept  on  board, 
beyond  the  i-each  of  gmishot  from  the  land.  He  told 
me  that  they  had  moved  in  a  zigzag  direction,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  lake  several  times  ;  that  every  day 
they  sounded,  frequently  with  a  line  of  175  brachia 
(about  six  feet  each) ;  that  they  found  the  bottom  rocky 
and  of  very  unequal  depth,  sometimes  ranging  thirty, 
forty,  eighty,  twenty  bi-achia,  all  within  a  few  boats' 
length  ;*  that  sometimes  the  lead  brought  up  sand,  like 
that  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  ;  that  they  failed  in 
finding  bottom  but  once,  and  in  that  place  there  were 
large  bubbles  all  around  for  thirty  paces,  rising  pro- 
bably from  a  spring ;  that  in  one  place  they  found  on 
the  bank  a  hot  sulphur  spring ;  that  at  the  southern 
extremity  Mr  Costigan  looked  for  the  River  of  Dogs, 
but  did  not  find  it ;  that  in  four  different  places  they 
found  ruins,  and  could  clearly  distinguish  lai-ge  hewn 
stones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  used  for  buildings ; 
and  in  one  place  they  saw  ruins  which  Mr  Costigan  said 
were  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah.  Now,  I  have  no  doUbt 
that  Mr  Costigan  tallied  with  him  as  they  went  along, 

*I  would  suggest  whether  this  irregularity  does  not  tend  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  that  tlie  cities  of  the  plain  were 
destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  that  the  lake  covers  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  I  have  seen  the  craters  of  Vesuvius, 
Solfatara,  Etna,  and  Monte  Rosso,  and  all  present  the  same  form 
cf  a  mountain  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  without  any  of 
the  irregularities  found  in  the  bottom  of  this  sea. 


and  told  him  what  he  told  me ;  and  that  Mr  Costigatl 
had  persuaded  himself  that  he  did  see  the  ruins  of  the 
guilty  city.  He  may  have  been  deceived,  and  probably 
was;  but  it  must  have  been  the  most  intensely  interest- 
ing illusion  that  ever  any  man  had.  But  of  the  island, 
or  what  Paul  and  I  had  imagined  to  be  such : — He  said 
that  they  too  had  noticed  it  particularly;  and  when 
they  came  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
found  that  it  was  an  optical  deception,  caused  by  a 
tongue  of  high  land,  that  put  out  for  a  long  distance 
from  the  middle  of  the  southern  extremity ;  and,  being 
much  higher  than  the  valley  beyond  it,  intercepted  the 
view  in  the  manner  we  had  both  noticed.  This  tongue 
of  land,  he  said,  was  composed  of  solid  salt ;  tending  to 
confirm  the  assertion  of  Strabo,  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  journey  through  Idumea,  that  in  the  great  valley 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  were  formerly  large  cities 
built  entirely  of  salt.  The  reader  will  take  this  for 
what  it  is  worth  ;  it  is  at  least  new,  and  it  comes  from 
the  only  man  living  who  has  explored  the  lake. 

He  told  me  some  other  particulars  ;  that  the  boat, 
when  empty,  floated  a  palm  higher  out  of  the  water 
than  on  the  Mediterranean ;  that  Costigan  lay  on  the 
water,  and  picked  a  fowl,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to 
come  in  ;  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  from 
nine  to  five  dreadfully  hot,  and  every  night  a  north 
wind  blew,  and  the  waves  were  worse  than  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  ;  and  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  expo- 
sures, and  the  circumstances  that  hurried  poor  Costigan 
to  his  unhappy  fate,  he  said  that  they  had  suffered 
exceedingly  from  the  heat,  the  first  five  days  Costigan 
taking  his  turn  at  the  oars ;  that  on  the  sixth  day  their 
water  was  exhausted,  and  Costigan  gave  out  ;  that  on 
the  seventh  day  they  were  obliged  to  drink  the  water 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  eighth  they  were  near  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  he  himself  exhausted,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  pull  an  oar.  There  he  made  coffee  from  the 
water  of  the  sea  ;  and  a  favourable  wind  springing  up, 
for  the  first  time  they  hoisted  their  sail,  and  in  a  few 
hours  reached  the  head  of  the  lake  ;  that,  feeble  as  he 
was,  he  set  off  for  Jericho,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
unhappy  Costigan  was  found  by  the  Ai-abs  on  the  sliore 
a  dying  man,  and,  by  the  intercession  of  the  old  woman, 
carried  to  Jericho.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  next  time 
he  came  to  me,  like  Goose  Gibbie,  he  had  tried  whether 
the  money  I  gave  him  was  good,  and  recollected  a  great 
many  things  he  had  forgotten  before. 

The  reader  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  in  that  sea 
which  I  did,  and  therefore  I  will  not  detain  him  longer. 
In  three  houi-s,  crossing  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
where  flowers  were  blooming,  and  Arab  shepherds 
were  pasturing  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  we  had 
descended  the  bed  of  a  ravine,  where  the  Kedron  passes 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Saba.  It  was  night  when  we  ar- 
rived ;  and  groping  our  way  by  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  a 
lofty  and  gigantic  structure,  rising  in  stories  or  ter- 
races, one  above  the  other,  against  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  to  its  very  top  ;  and  then  crowned  with 
turrets,  that  from  the  base  where  I  stood,  seemed,  like 
the  tower  at  which  the  wickedness  of  man  was  con- 
founded, striving  to  reach  to  heaven. 

We  "  knocked  and  it  was  opened  to  us  ;"  ascended 
two  or  three  flights  of  steps,  climbed  up  a  ladder, 
crawled  through  a  small  door,  only  large  enough  to 
admit  one  at  a  time,  and  found  ourselves  in  an  ante- 
chamber, surrounded  by  more  than  100  Greek  pilgruns. 
A  monk  conducted  us  up  two  or  three  flights  of  steps  to 
the  chamber  of  the  superior,  where  we  took  coffee.  In 
a  few  moments  we  followed  him  again  up  two  or  three 
more  flights  of  steps  to  a  neat  little  i-oom,  with  a  divan 
and  a  large  pile  of  coverlets. 

I  thought  of  the  bush  in  which  I  had  lodged  the 
night  before,  spread  out  a  few  of  the  coverlets,  crawled 
in  among  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  and  every  other  laud  aiul  sea,  were 
nothing  to  me. 


CELEBRATION  OF  GOOD  FRIDAY. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Convent  of  Santa  Saba.— A  strange  Picture. —Celebration  of 
Good  Friday.— Palm  Sunday.— A  Struggle  for  Life.— The  Grave 
of  a  Friend.- A  Convert.— Burial  of  a  Missionary. 

I  SLEPT  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  first 
thing  I  did  after  breakfast  was  to  mount  to  the  tower 
at  the  top  of  the  convent.  This  is  the  largest  Greek 
convent  in  the  Holy  Laud;  and  I  remarked  that  it  was 
in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  that  large  and  expensive 
improvements  were  then  in  progress.  The  tower  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  convent,  built  in  terraces, 
in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
All  around,  particularly  in  the  mountain  opposite,  were 
ranges  of  grottoes,  formerly  the  residences  of  ancho- 
rites and  hermits,  admirably  situated  for  cherishing 
pious  thoughts,  and  leading  a  holy  life.  An  old  white- 
bearded  monk,  leaning  on  his  staff,  was  toiling  up  its 
sides,  leading  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims,  probably 
to  some  very  holy  place  ;  and  below  me,  apparently 
growing  out  of  the  rock,  was  a  large  palm-tree,  planted, 
as  they  say,  by  Santa  Saba  himself  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  cemetery  is  about  half  way  down,  in  a  vault 
under  an  open  area.  The  flat  stone  that  covered  the 
entrance  was  fastened  down  with  cement.  The  monk 
told  me  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  laid  on  stone 
benches,  where  lime  was  thrown  over  them ;  and  as 
soon  as  decomposition  had  taken  place,  the  bones  were 
removed,  and  thrown  upon  a  pile  in  another  part  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  chapel,  like  all  the  other  Greek  chapels,  was 
full  of  gaudy  and  ridiculous  ornaments  and  paintings  ; 
and,  among  the  latter,  there  was  one  that  attracted  the 
particular  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  pilgrims. 
At  the  top  of  the  picture  sat  the  father,  sux-rounded  by 
angels,  and  patriarchs,  and  good  men  ;  and  on  his  right 
was  a  range  of  two-story  houses,  St  Peter  standing 
before  them  with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  Below  the 
father  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  with  a  huge  pair  of 
scales  in  his  hand,  weighing  sinners  as  they  came  up, 
and  billeting  on  each  the  weight  of  his  sins  ;  below  him 
were  a  number  of  naked  figux-es,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  their  arms  spread  out,  and  their  legs  enclosed  in 
long  boxes  extended  horizontally.  On  the  left  a  stream 
of  fire  was  coming  down  from  the  father,  and  collect- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a  huge  nondescript  sea-monster, 
while  in  front  stood  a  great  half-naked  figure,  pitching 
in  the  sinners  just  as  the  fireman  on  board  a  steam- 
boat pitches  in  the  long  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  damned 
were  kicking  about  in  the  flames.  On  the  right  was 
Elias  doing  battle  with  Antichrist ;  and  below  was  a 
representation  of  the  last  day,  and  the  graves  giving 
up  their  dead,  in  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
form  and  situation. 

In  another  chapel,  dedicated  to  John  of  Damascus, 
who  formerly  lived  there,  behind  an  iron  grating  in  a 
grotto  of  the  rock  was  a  large  pile  of  skulls  and  bones, 
the  remains  of  14,000  hermits  who  dwelt  among  the 
mountains,  and  were  slain  by  the  Turks. 

The  superior  had  been  waiting  some  time  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Jerusalem.  Will  the  reader  believe  it  ? 
This  man  had  lived  twenty  years  in  the  convent,  and 
had  never  been  to  the  Dead  Sea  !  I  was  so  disgusted 
with  him  that  I  rode  on  and  left  him  ;  and  following 
the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  meeting  on  the  way  hundreds 
of  Greek  pilgrims,  in  three  hours  1  was  again  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  next  night  being  Good  Friday,  the  monks  of  the 
Latin  Convent  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  doors  were  open  at  an  early  hour  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  closed  for  the  night,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  be  there  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
ceremony  began.  Most  of  the  pilgrims  had  prepared 
against  the  tediousness  of  waiting  by  bringing  with  them 
their  beds,  mats,  and  coverlets  ;  and  all  around  the 
floor  of  the  church,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
taking  an  intermediate  nap.  The  proceedings  com- 
menced in  the  chapel  of  the  Latin  Convent,  where 


priests,  monks,  pilgi-iras,  Paul,  and  myself,  all  assembled, 
every  one  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  lighted  candle. 
The  superior,  with  his  gold  mitre  and  black  velvet 
cloak  trimmed  with  gold,  my  friend  the  Sicilian  priest, 
and  some  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  present, 
very  richly  dressed.  On  a  large  cross  was  the  figure 
of  a  man,  representing  the  Saviour,  the  crown  of  thorns 
on  his  head,  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet,  blood  trickling 
from  them,  and  a  gaping  wound  in  his  side.  Before 
setting  out  on  the  procession,  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished ;  and,  in  total  darkness,  a  monk  commenced  a 
sermon  in  Italian.  After  this  the  candles  were  re- 
lighted, banners  and  crucifixes  raised,  and  the  proces- 
sion moved  round  the  church  towards  Calvary.  Stopping 
at  the  Pillar  of  Flagellation,  at  the  prison  where  they 
say  Christ  was  confined,  where  the  crown  of  thorns 
was  put  upon  his  head,  where  his  raiment  was  divided, 
&c.,  and  giving  a  chant,  and  an  address  by  one  of  the 
monks  at  each  place,  they  wound  round  the  church 
until  they  came  to  the  staircase  leading  to  Calvary,  and, 
leaving  their  shoes  below,  mounted  barefoot  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion.  Here  they  first  went  to  an  altar  on  the 
right,  where,  as  they  have  it,  Christ  was  nailed  to 
the  cross;  and  laying  the  figure  down  on  the  floor, 
although  they  had  been  bearing  it  aloft  for  more  than 
two  houi's,  they  now  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
nailing  it  ;  and  returning  to  the  adjoining  altar,  passed 
the  foot  of  the  cross  through  the  marble  floor,  and  with 
the  bleeding  figure  upon  it,  set  it  up  in  the  hole  in  the 
natural,  rock,  according  to  the  tradition,  in  the  very 
spot  whei-e,  1800  years  ago,  Christ  was  crucified.  At 
the  foot  of  the  cross  a  monk  preached  a  sermon  in 
Italian,  warm,  earnest,  and  impassioned  ;  frequently 
turning  round,  and  with  both  hands  extended,  apostro- 
phising the  bleeding  figure  above  him.  In  spite  of  my 
scepticism  and  incredulity,  and  my  contempt  for 
monkish  tricks,  I  could  not  behold  this  scene  unmoved. 
Every  attendant  upon  the  crucifixion  was  i-epresented ; 
for  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  was  present,  with  a 
smile  of  scorn  upon  his  handsome  features,  and  Turkish 
and  Mussulman  soldiers  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  with  loud  laughs  of  derision  ;  and  I  could  almost 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  unbelieving  Jews,  with  gibes 
and  sneers,  crying  out,  "  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel, 
let  him  come  down  from  the  cross  !" 

After  the  body  had  remained  some  time  suspended, 
two  friars,  personating  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nico- 
demus,  approached  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  one  of 
them  on  the  right,  with  a  long  pair  of  pincers,  took  the 
crown  of  thorns  from  the  head,  waved  it  around  slowly 
with  a  theatrically  mournful  air,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it 
down  on  a  table  before  him  ;  he  then  drew  long  spikes 
from  the  hands  and  feet,  and  moving  them  around,  one 
by  one,  slowly  as  before,  kissed  them,  and  laid  them  also 
on  the  table.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  aff'ecting  than 
this  representation,  bad  as  it  was,  of  the  bloody  drama 
of  the  crucifixion ;  and  as  the  monks  drew  out  the  long 
nails  from  the  hands  and  feet,  even  the  scoffing  Mussul- 
mans stopped  their  laugh  of  derision.  I  stood  by  the 
table  while  they  laid  the  body  upon  it,  and  wrapped  it 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth  ;  followed  them  when  they  carried 
it  down  from  Calvai-y  to  the  stone  of  unction ;  stood  by 
the  head  of  the  stone  while  they  washed  and  anointed 
it,  and  prepared  it  for  burial,  and  followed  it  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre.  It  was  now  near  two  o'clock ;  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  the  Mussulman  soldiers  had  re- 
tired, and  Paul  and  I  returned  to  the  convent.  We 
had  no  lamp ;  and  as,  in  all  the  Turkish  cities,  every 
one  is  obliged  to  carry  a  lamp  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  i"t 
is  necessary  for  his  own  security,  we  walked  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Jerusalem  bearing  the  same  long 
candles  with  which  we  had  figured  in  the  procession  of 
the  crucifixion. 

On  Sunday  morning,  being  Easter,  or  Palm  Sunday, 
I  visited,  for  the  last  time,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  was  more  crowded  than  I  had  ever  yet 
seen  it.  The  courtyard  literally  swarmed  with  venders 
of  amulets,  crucifixes,  and  holy  ornaments  ;  and  within 
the  church  were  tables  of  oi-anges,  figs,  dates,  &c.     The 
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Arab  baker  was  walking  about,  with  a  large  tray  on  his 
head,  crying  his  bread ;  and  in  each  of  the  altars  was 
a  sort  of  shop,  in  which  Greeks  were  making  and  selling 
chaplets  and  Avreaths  of  palm-leaves.  It  was  altogether 
a  lively  image  of  the  scene  when  Christ  went  into  the 
temple,  and  "  cast  out  them  that  bought  and  sold,  and 
overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers."  The  ce- 
remonies of  the  day  were  in  commemoration  of  that  on 
which  our  Saviour  entered  into  Jerusalem,  riding  upon 
an  ass,  when  the  multitude  followed  him,  strewing  their 
garments  and  branches  of  palm-trees  in  his  path,  and 
crying,  "  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David !"  When  I 
entered,  the  monks  of  the  Latin  Convent  were  celebrat- 
ing grand  mass  before  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Greeks  were  getting  ready  for  their  turn. 
Their  chapel  was  crowded,  and  all  along  the  corridors 
the  monks  were  arranging  the  people  in  procession,  and 
distributing  banners,  for  which  the  young  Greeks  were 
scrambling ;  and  in  one  place  a  monk,  with  a  standard 
in  his  hand,  which  had  just  been  handed  down  from 
above,  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  was  knocking  and 
kicking  away  a  crowd  of  young  Greeks,  struggUng  to 
obtain  it  for  the  procession. 

As  soon  as  the  Latins  had  finished,  the  Arab  soldiers, 
whom  I  always  found  regular  attendants  at  these  scenes, 
as  if  they  knew  what  was  coming  when  the  Greeks 
began,  addressed  them  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Yellah, 
yellah — come  on,  come  on."  A  large  banner  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  the  rush  of  the 
pilgi'ims  to  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  and  to  touch 
it  with  their  palm-branches,  was  tremendous.  A  tall 
young  Greek,  with  a  large  turban  on  his  head,  while 
his  left  hand  supported  the  banner,  was  laying  about 
him  with  his  right  as  if  he  were  really  defending  the 
sepulchre  itself  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The 
procession  advanced  under  a  loud  chant,  preceded  by 
a  body  of  Turkish  officers  to  clear  the  way ;  then  came 
the  priests,  wearing  their  richest  dresses,  their  mitres 
and  caps  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and 
carrying  aloft  sacred  banners,  and  one  of  them  sprink- 
ling holy  water.  Wherever  he  came,  the  rush  was  ter- 
rible ;  the  Greeks  became  excited  to  a  sort  of  phrensy 
in  their  eagerness  to  catch  a  drop  ;  and  one  strapping 
fellow,  bursting  through  the  rear  ranks,  thrust  his  face 
over  my  shoulder,  and  bawled  out  "  Papa,  papa,"  in 
such  an  agonising  voice,  that  the  "  papa"  aimed  at  him 
a  copious  discharge,  of  which  my  face  received  the 
principal  benefit.  When  the  largest  banner  came  round, 
the  struggle  to  touch  it  with  the  palm-branches  was 
inconceivable.  A  Turkish  officer  had,  until  this  time, 
covered  me  with  his  body,  and,  by  dint  of  shouting, 
kicking,  and  striking  furiously  about  him,  saved  me  till 
the  procession  passed  by ;  but  after  this  the  rush  became 
dreadful.  I  could  feel  my  ribs  yielding  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  was  really  alarmed  when  a  sudden  and  mighty 
surge  of  the  struggling  mass  hurried  me  into  the  stock 
in  trade  of  a  merchant  of  dates  and  oranges.  Instead 
of  picking  up  his  goods,  the  fellow  grappled  at  me ;  but 
I  got  out  of  his  clutches  as  well  as  I  could ;  and,  setting 
up  for  myself,  kicked,  thumped,  and  scuffled  until  I 
made  my  way  to  the  door ;  and  that  was  my  last  visit  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  had  regretted  that  I  could  not  stay  for  the  great 
Greek  jugglery,  the  drawing  down  fire  from  heaven, 
when  every  pilgrim  considers  himself  bound  to  light  his 
taper  at  the  sacred  flame ;  and  those  who  light  first  are 
considered  the  most  fortunate  and  the  most  favoured  in 
the  sight  of  God.  I  could  imagine  the  wild  and  frantic 
struggling  among  more  than  10,000  bigots  and  fanatics 
for  the  first  rays  of  the  heavenly  light ;  but  from  what 
I  saw  that  day,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  putting  life  and 
limb  in  peril  to  be  among  them.  Two  years  before,  a 
horrible  catastrophe  had  happened  at  the  enactment  of 
this  ceremony.  The  air  of  the  church  had  become  so 
contaminated  by  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the 
thousands  crowded  within  it,  that  respiration  became 
difRcult ;  terror,  confusion,  and  a  rush  for  the  door, 
ensued ;  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  carried  out  senseless,  over 
the  heads  of  the  people,  by  a  strong  body  of  his  soldiers ; 


and  between  200  and  300  pilgrims  were  trodden  down 
and  trampled  to  death.  Their  bodies  were  laid  out 
next  morning  in  the  court  of  the  church  ;  and  so  de- 
graded is  the  character  of  these  Christian  pilgrims,  that, 
as  I  was  told  by  Mr  Nicolaisen,  the  English  iJiissionary 
to  the  Jews,  who  was  looking  among  theni  for  a  servant 
of  his  own,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  slain  can-ied 
them  away  in  triumph,  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

My  last  visit  in  Jerusalem  was  to  Mount  Zion.  I 
believe  I  have  not  mentioned  that  on  this  hill  stands 
the  tomb,  or  the  supposed  tomb,  of  David.  It  is  covered 
by  a  mosque  ;  the  tomb  is  walled  in,  and,  as  the  Arab 
door-keeper  told  me,  even  the  eyes  of  the  pacha  are  not 
permitted  to  look  within  the  holy  place.  Here,  too,  is  the 
coenaculum,  or  chamber  where  our  Saviour  ate  his  last 
supper  with  his  disciples  ;  in  the  Armenian  chapel  is 
the  real  stone  that  was  rolled  from  the  door  of  the  se- 
pulchre ;  and  here  also  is  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the 
high-priest,  with  a  tree  marking  the  spot  where  the  cock 
crew  when  Peter  denied  his  master. 

But  there  was  one  spot  on  Mount  Zion  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  all  these,  or  even  than  any  thing 
in  Jerusalem.     It  was  the  grave  of  my  early  friend, 
whom  I  had  tracked  in  his  wanderings  from  the  Cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  to  his 
last  resting-place  in  Jerusalem.   Years  had  rolled  away 
since  I  bade  him  farewell  in  the  streets  of  our  native 
city.     I  had  heard  of  him  in  the  gay  circles  of  Paris  as 
about  to  wed  with  one  of  the  proudest  names  in  France ; 
again,  as  a  wanderer  in  the  East,  and  then  as  dead  in 
Palestine.    But  a  few  short  years  had  passed  away, 
and  what  changes  !     My  old  school-mates,  the  compa- 
nions of  my  youth  and  opening  manhood,  where  were 
they  ?    Gone,  scattered,  dispersed,  and  dead  ;  one  of 
them  was  sleeping  in  the  cold  earth  under  my  feet.   He 
had  left  his  home,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  strange 
lands,  and  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land  to  die,  and  I  was 
now  bending  over  his  grave.     Where  were  the  friends 
that  should  have  gathered  around  him  in  the  awful  hour 
of  death  ?     Who  closed  his  dying  eyes  1   Who  received 
his  parting  words  for  his  friends  at  home  ?   Who  buried 
him  on  Mount  Zion  ?  Once  I  had  been  present  there  at 
a  scene  which  almost  made  me  weep  ;  the  burial  of  an 
Armenian  pilgrim.     He  was  brought  for  burial  in  the 
clothes  in  which  he  had  died ;  the  grave  was  too  small,  and 
had  to  be  enlarged  ;  the  priest  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  under  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and,  as  he  off"ered 
me  his  snuff-box,  grumbled  at  being  obliged  to  wait ; 
and  when  the  grave  was  enlarged,  and  the  body  thrown 
in,  and  the  wet  dirt  cast  upon  it,  he  mumbled  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  all  hurried  away.     And  this  was  by 
the  grave  of  my  friend  ;  and  I  could  not  but  ask  myself 
who  had  buried  him,  and  who  had  mourned  over  his 
grave.     The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  afforded  but 
vague  answers  to  my  questions,  and  they  were  of  a 
painful  character.     It  ran  thus  : — 
D.  O.  M. 
Ilicjacet 
C********  B*******,  ex  America. 
Begionibus 
Lugduni  Gallix  Consul  Hyerosolomis  taotiis  intrinsecus  sponte 
Erroribus  Lutheri  et  Calvini  abjectia, 
Catholicam  religionem  professus  svnanche  correptus 
E  vita  decessit  IV.  nonas  August!.  MDCCCXXX.,iEtati8  suae 
XXV. 
Amici  moerentes  posuere 
Orato  pro  eo. 

He  had  died  at  the  convent,  and  died  alone.  His  tra- 
velling companion  had  accidentally  remained  at  Jaffa, 
had  not  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  did  not  arrive  in 

Jerusalem  until  poor  B was  in  his  grave.     It  was 

necessary  to  be  wary  in  my  inquiries  ;  for  the  Catholics 
here  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  souls,  and  with  great 
ostentation  had  blazoned  his  conversion  upon  his  tomb. 
The  first  time  I  inquired  about  him,  a  young  monk  told 
me  that  he  remembered  him  well  as  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  a  fine,  handsome  young  man,  full  of  health  and 
spirit,  and  that  he  immediately  commenced  talking 
about  religion,  and  three  days  afterwards  they  said 
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toass,  and  took  the  sacrament  together  in  the  chapel  of  I 
the  convent.  He  told  me  the  story  so  glibly,  that  I  was 
confident  of  its  falsity,  even  without  referring  to  its 

improbability.    I  had  known  B well.    I  knew  that, 

like  most  young  men  with  us,  though  entertaining  the 
deepest  respect  and  reverence  for  holy  things,  in  the 
pride  of  youth  and  health  he  had  lived  as  if  there  was 
no  grave ;  and  I  could  imagine  that,  stretched  upon  his 
bed  of  death  in  the  dreary  cell  of  the  convent,  with  "  no 
eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save,"  surrounded  by  Catholic 
monks,  and  probably  enfeebled  in  mind  by  disease,  he 
had,  perhaps,  laid  hold  of  the  only  hope  of  salvation 
offered  him  ;  and  when  I  stood  over  his  grave,  and 
thought  of  the  many  thorns  in  his  pillow  in  that  awful 
hour — the  distracting  thoughts  of  home,  of  the  mother 
whose  name  had  been  the  last  on  his  lips  ;  the  shud- 
dering consciousness  that,  if  he  died  a  Protestant,  his 
bones  would  be  denied  the  rites  of  burial,  I  pitied,  I 
grieved  for,  but  I  could  not  blame  him.  But  when  sus- 
picion was  aroused  by  the  manner  of  the  monk,  I  re- 
solved to  inquire  further  ;  and  if  his  tale  should  prove 
untrue,  to  tear  with  my  own  hands  the  libellous  stone 
from  my  friend's  grave,  and  hurl  it  down  Mount  Zion. 
I  afterwards  saw  the  monk  who  had  shrived  him,  and 
was  told  that  the  young  man  with  whom  I  had  con- 
versed was  a  prater  and  a  fool  ;  that  he  himself  had 

never  heard  B speak  of  religion  until  after  his 

return  from  the  Dead  Sea  with  the  hand  of  death  upon 
him  ;  that  he  had  administered  the  sacrament  to  him 
but  three  days  before  his  death,  when  all  hope  of  life 
was  past,  and  that  even  yet  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  he  did  really  renounce  his  faith,  for  the  solemn 
abjuration  was  made  in  a  language  he  but  imperfectly 
understood ;  and  he  never  spoke  afterwards,  except,  in 
the  wildness  of  delirium,  to  murmur  the  name  of 
"  mother." 

I  have  said  that  in  his  dying  moments  his  feelings 
were  harrowed  by  the  thought  that  his  body  would  be 
denied  a  Christain  burial.  Mr  Whiting,  who  accom- 
panied me  on  my  first  visit  to  his  grave,  told  me  that 
the  Catholics  would  not  have  allowed  him  a  resting 
place  in  consecrated  ground  ;  and,  leading  me  a  short 
distance  to  the  grave  of  a  friend  and  fellow  missionary 
who  had  died  since  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  described 
to  me  what  he  had  seen  of  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the 
Christians  of  the  holy  city.  Refused  by  the  Latins,  the 
friends  of  Dr  Dodge  had  asked  permission  of  the 
Greeks  to  lay  his  body  for  a  little  while  in  their  bury- 
ing-ground  ;  and,  negotiating  with  the  dragoman  of  the 
convent,  they  thought  that  permission  had  been  granted  ; 
but  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  performing  the  funeral 
service,  a  messenger  came  in  to  tell  them  that  the  grave 
had  been  filled  up.  They  protracted  the  service  till 
the  delay  excited  the  attention  of  his  unhappy  widow, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  tell  her  that  they  had  no  place 
where  they  could  lay  the  head  of  her  young  husband. 
A  reluctant  permission  was  at  length  granted,  and  they 
buried  him  by  the  light  of  torches ;  and  although  there 
had  been  no  graves  in  that  part  of  the  ground  before, 
the  Greeks  had  buried  all  around,  to  prevent  any  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  lay  by  his  side  the  body  of 
another  heretic. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan.— Pilgrim's  Certificate.— The  Tomb  of 
Samuel.— Departure  from  Jerusalem.— Last  View  of  the  Dead 
Sea.— Village  of  Einbroot.— Departure  from  Judea. — Mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal.— An  Antique  Manuscript.—'  'Paas"  in  Sama- 
ria. 

The  next  day  I  left  Jerusalem ;  but  before  leaving  it, 
I  was  witness  to  another  striking  scene,  which  I  shall 
never  forget ;  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  m  number,  for  the  Jordan.  At  an 
early  hour  I  was  on  horseback,  outside  St  Stephen's 
Gate.  It  was  such  a  morning  as  that  on  which  I  started 
for  the  Dead  Sea,  clear,  bright,  and  beautiful;  the 
Streets  of  the  city  were  deserted,  and  the  whole  popu- 


lation were  outside  the  walls,  sitting  under  the  shadow 
of  the  temple,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Turkish  bury- 
ing-ground ;  the  women  in  their  long  white  dresses, 
with  their  faces  covered,  and  the  men  in  large  flowing 
robes,  of  gay  and  varied  colours,  and  turbans  of  every 
fashion,  many  of  them  green,  the  proud  token  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  with  pipes,  and  swords,  and  glit- 
tering arms  ;  the  whole  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  filled 
with  moving  beings,  in  every  variety  of  gay  apparel, 
as  if  the  gi-eat  day  of  resurrection  had  already  come, 
and  the  tenants  of  the  dreary  tombs  had  burst  the 
fetters  of  the  grave,  and  come  forth  into  new  life  and 
beauty. 

I  had  received  an  invitation  from  the  governor  to 
ride  in  his  suite  ;  and  while  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate, 
the  terrible  Abougos,  with  his  retainers,  came  out  and 
beckoned  me  to  join  him.  I  followed  him  over  the 
Brook  Kedron  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  I  stopped,  and,  giving 
my  horse  to  an  Arab  boy,  I  stepped  over  the  low  fence, 
and,  seating  myself  on  the  jutting  root  of  the  tree 
marked  by  the  knives  of  pilgrims  as  that  under  which 
our  Saviour  was  betrayed,  looking  over  the  heads  of 
the  Turkish  women  seated  on  the  fence  below,  I  saw  the 
whole  procession  streaming  from  the  gate,  crossing  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  filing  along  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  They  were  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  on  don- 
keys, mules,  dromedaries,  and  camels ;  and  here  and 
there  were  well-equipped  caravans,  with  tents  and 
provisions  for  the  monks  of  the  different  convents.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  this  strange 
and  extraordinary  procession:  here  miglit  be  seen  a 
woman  on  horseback,  with  a  child  on  each  arm  ;  there 
a  large  pannier  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  with  a  man  in 
one  and  a  woman  in  the  other ;  or  a  large  frame  on  the 
high  back  of  a  camel,  like  a  diminutive  ark,  carrying  a 
whole  family,  with  all  their  quilts,  coverlets,  cooking 
utensils,  &c.  Among  them,  riding  alone  on  a  raw-boned 
horse,  was  a  beggarly  Italian,  in  a  worn  and  shabby 
European  dress,  with  a  fowling-piece  and  a  game-bag, 
and  every  body  made  way  for  him ;  and  there  was  a 
general  laugh  wherever  he  came.  And  now  a  body  of 
Turkish  horsemen,  with  drawn  scimeters  in  their  hands, 
rushed  out  of  the  gate,  dashed  down  the  valley,  and  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  at  full  gallop,  clearing  the  way 
for  the  governor ;  and  then  came  the  governor  himself, 
under  a  salute  from  the  fortress,  on  a  horse  of  the  best 
blood  of  Ai'abia,  riding  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  noble 
animal,  preceded  by  the  music  of  the  Turkish  drum, 
and  bowing  with  a  nobility  and  dignity  of  manner  known 
only  in  the  East,  and  which  I  marked  the  more  parti- 
cularly, as  he  stopped  opposite  to  me  and  beckoned  to 
me  to  join  him.  Then  came  the  pilgrims  again,  and  I 
sat  there  till  the  last  had  gone  by.  Galloping  back  to  the 
gate,  I  turned  to  look  at  them  for  the  last  time,  a  living, 
moving  mass  of  thousands,  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  homes,  bound  for  the  sacred  Jordan,  and  strong 
in  the  faith  that,  bathing  in  its  hallowed  waters,  they 
should  wash  away  their  sins. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  at  the  convent ;  and,  sending 
Paul  before  me  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  I  went  to  take 
my  leave  of  the  superior.  He  told  me  that,  though  I 
was  an  American  (the  only  Americans  he  had  seen 
were  missionaries,  and  he  did  not  like  them),  he  liked 
me ;  and  bidding  me  a  kind  and  affectionate  farewell, 
he  put  into  my  hands  a  pilgrim's  certificate,  which 
follows  in  these  words^ 

FR.  FRANCISCUS  XAVERIUS  A  MELITA, 

Ordinis  minorum  regularis  observantiae  S.  P.  N.  Francisci ;  cus- 
todiae  melitensis  lector  theologus ;  ex-definito ;  sacrae  congre- 
gationis  propagandae  fidei  responsalis ;  missionum  ^gypti  et 
Cypri  pra;fectus ;  in  partibus  orientis  commissarius  apostoUcus ; 
Bacri  Montis  Sion,  et  sanctissimi  sepulcri  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi 
guardianus ;  totius  Terra:  Sanotse  custos,  visitator,  et  humilia 
in  domino  serrus  : 

niustrissimo  Domino  ****  *  ********,  Americano  libenter 
hoc  presens  testimonium  damns,  et  omnibus,  ac  singulis  hos  prs- 
sentes  nostras  litteras  lecturis,  yel  inspecturis  notum,  fidcmquo 
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facimus,  Laudalum  Illustrissimum  Dominum  Jerusalem  per- 
venisse,  et  omnia  principaliora  loca,  quae  in  tota  Palestina  visi- 
tari  Solent,  presertim  Ssm.  Sepulchrum  Dom.  N.  Jesu  Christi, 
Calvariaj  Montem,  Prajscpium  Betlehemitlcum,  etc.,  visitasse. 
Et  quod  ita  sit,  attestatlonem  manu  nostra  subscribimus,  et 
Eigillo  majori  officii  nostri  munitam  expediri  mandamus. 

Datis  Jerusalem,  ex  hoc  Venerabili  Conventu Sancti  Salvatoris, 
die  3  Aprilis,  Anno  Domini  18  trigesimo-sexto. 

Fr.  Franciscus  Xaverius  a  Melita,  Custos  Terrse  Sancta;. 


De  Mandate  Rendmi  in  Xpto  Patris, 

FR.  PERPETUUS  A  SOLERIO, 
Secretarius  Terrse  Sanctif. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  is  as  follows : — 

BROTHER  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  OF  MALTA, 
Brother  Francis  Xavier,  of  Malta,  of  the  order  of  monks  of  the 
regular  rule  of  our  Father  Saint  Francis ;  theological  reader  of 
the  order  of  Malta ;  expounder,  missionary  of  the  sacred  con- 
gregation for  propagating  the  faith ;  prefect  of  the  missions  of 
Egypt  and    Cyprus ;   apostolical  commissary  in  the  Eastern 
•world ;  guardian  of  the  holy  Mount  Zion,  and  of  the  most  holy 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  keeper  and  visitor  of  all 
the  Holy  Land,  and  humble  servant  in  the  Lord : 
To  the  most  illustrious  Lord  ****  *  ********,  an  American, 
we  give  this  present  testimonial;  and  to  all  and  every  one  who 
shall  read  or  inspect  these  our  present  letters,  we  do  make  known 
and  certify  that  this  celebrated  and  most  illustrious  lord  has  come 
thi-ough  Jerusalem,  and  has  visited  all  the  principal  places  which 
are  accustomed  to  be  visited  in  all  Palestine,  especially  the  most 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mount  of  Calvary, 
the  Convent  at  Bethlehem,  &c. ;  and  that  it  is  so  we  subscribe 
this  attestation  with  our  hand,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  forti- 
fied by  the  great  seal  of  our  office. 

Given  at  Jerusalem,  from  this  venerable  convent  of  the  Holy 
Saviour,  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  six. 
Brother  Francis  Xavier,  of  Malta,  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Land. 


Given  by  command,  in  the  private  office  of  the  Father. 
FRANCIS  A  SOLERIO, 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Land- 

Whei'eby  the  reader  will  see,  that  whatever  may  be  his 
fate  hereafter,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  gives  a  man 
temporal  honours,  and  has  transformed  a  republican 
citizen  of  America  into  an  "  illustrissimus  dominus." 

With  this  evidence  of  my  pilgrim  character,  T 
mounted  my  horse  for  the  last  time  at  the  door  of  the 
convent.   I  lost  my  way  in  going  to  the  Damascus  Gate, 


but  a  friendly  Jew  conducted  me  to  it ;  a  Jew  was  the 
first  to  welcome  me  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  Jew  was 
the  last  to  speed  me  on  my  way  from  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Paul  was  waiting-  for  me ;  and  for  half  a 
mile  we  passed  mounds  of  ruins,  the  walls  of  the  old 
city  having  extended  some  distance  beyond  the  Da- 
mascus Gate.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a 
little  to  the  right,  we  came  to  what  are  called  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  excavations  in  the  rock,  one  of 
them  full  of  water.  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  the  recol- 
lection of  these  tombs,  for  there  I  lost  my  old  compa- 
nion, the  terror  of  evil  dogs,  my  Nubian  club  ;  which, 
since  I  bought  it  in  Nubia,  had  seldom  been  out  of  my 
hand.  In  about  three  hours  we  were  mounting  Djebel 
Samyel,  the  highest  mountain  about  Jerusalem,  ci'owned 
with  the  ruins  of  Ramah,  the  birthplace  and  tomb  of 
Samuel  the  seer.  A  few  Arab  huts  are  around  the 
ruins ;  and  a  ruined  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  has 
fallen,  is  the  most  prominent  building  on  the  mountain. 
We  entered  the  mosque ;  at  the  farther  end  was  a  door 
locked,  but  with  a  key  in  it.  I  turned  the  key,  and  en- 
tered a  dark  chamber.  By  the  light  from  the  door  1 
could  see  at  the  far  end  a  dark,  sombre-looking  object, 
and  groped  my  way  to  the  tomb  of  Samuel ;  I  kept  my 
hands  on  it,  and  walked  around  it ;  and  hearing  some 
of  the  villagers  at  the  door,  I  tore  off  apiece  of  the  pali, 
as  I  had  done  from  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  and  hurried 
out.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and,  looking  back  towards  the  holy  city,  saw  for 
the  last  time  the  Mosque  of  Omar  rising  proudly  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Selpulchre,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  My  first  view  of  this  latter  had  been  from  the 
tomb  of  Aaron  ;  and  I  considered  it  a  not  uninteresting 
coincidence  that  I  was  now  looking  upon  it  for  the  last 
time  from  the  tomb  of  Samuel. 

In  about  an  hour,  riding  over  a  rough  road,  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Beer,  supposed  to  be  the  Beer  to  which 
Jotham  fled  "  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech."  A 
ruined  khan  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and 
near  it  a  large  fountain,  at  which  the  women  were 
washing.  About  an  hour  beyond  this,  to  the  right,  on 
a  little  elevation,  are  the  ruins  of  Beteel,  the  ancient 
Bethel.  It  was  here  that  the  bears  came  out  and  tore 
in  pieces  the  children  that  mocked  the  bald-headed 
projihet  Elisha,  and  it  was  here  that  Jacob  took  "  the 
stones  of  the  place  for  his  pillow,  and  dreamed,  and 
beheld  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  thereon.""  Though  sur- 
rounded  by  stony  mountains,  it  was  prettily  situated ; 
I  rode  among  the  ruins  without  dismounting.  The 
place  was  solitary  and  deserted,  and  not  a  human  being 
appeared  to  dwell  in  it.  At  one  end  were  the  ruins  of 
a  church,  and  near  it  was  a  large  fountain  in  a  stone 
reservoir ;  a  single  cow  was  drinking  at  the  fountain, 
and  at  the  moment  a  boy  was  driving  past  a  flock  of 
goats  to  his  village  home  in  the  mountains.  He  was  a 
Christian,  and  called  me  Christian,  and  had ji  or  pilgrim, 
and  gave  me  a  wild  flower,  which  he  plucked  from 
under  my  horse's  feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
and  all  was  so  still  and  quiet  that  I  felt  strongly  tempted 
to  lie  down  and  sleep  where  Jacob  did ;  but  I  had  given 
away  my  tent  and  camp  equipage,  and  I  reflected  that 
while  I  was  sure  of  the  patriarch's  pillow  of  stone,  I 
had  but  little  prospect  of  being  blessed  with  the  promise 
that  softened  it,  "that  the  land  on  which  he  lay  should 
be  given  to  him  and  his  seed,  and  that  m  him  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed." 

In  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the  village  of  Einbroot, 
prettily  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  commanding  ou 
all  sides  a  view  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys. 
We  were  looking  for  Einbroot ;  and  as  the  village  to 
which  we  had  come  lay  a  little  off  the  road,  we  were 
not  sure  it  was  the  place  we  wanted.  A  woman  told 
us  it  was  not,  a  man  assured  us  that  the  sheik  was  not 
at  home,  and  there  seemed  clearly  a  disposition  to  send 
us  on  farther ;  and  this  determined  us  to  stop.  We 
rode  up  to  the  village,  and  inquired  for  the  sheik ;  the 
villagers  gave  us  evasive  answers,  otip  saying  that  li(> 
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was  away,  and  another  that  he  was  sick ;  hut  a  little 
boy,  pointing  with  his  finger,  told  us  that  he  was  there, 
praying ;  and  looking  up,  we  saw  hira  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  on  his  knees,  praying  with  all  his  might,  and  oc- 
casionally looking  over  his  shoulder  at  us.  By  his  not 
coming  to  welcome  me,  I  saw  that  he  did  not  wish  me 
to  stay ;  and  after  my  scenes  with  the  Bedouins  in  the 
desert,  having  a  comparative  contempt  for  dwellers  in 
houses,  I  dismounted  and  sat  down,  determined  to  see 
who  would  get  tired  first.  In  the  mean  time  the  vil- 
lagers gathered  around  as  spectators  of  our  contest,  and 
the  sheik,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself,  at  length  finished 
his  prayers,  and  came  down  to  receive  me.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  no  place  for  us,  and  showed  me  to  a  large 
room,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  squax*e,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  common  resort  and  sleeping-place  of  all  who  had 
no  particular  home.  After  the  comforts  of  the  convent 
at  Jerusalem,  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  things  in  the 
beginning  of  my  journey;  but  consoling  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  it  was  only  for  one  night,  I  spread 
my  mat  in  a  corner,  and  had  just  time  to  stroll  around 
the  village  before  dark. 

The  houses  were  built  of  rough  stone,  a  single  story 
in  height,  with  mud  roofs,  many  of  them  overgrown 
with  grass,  and  now  presenting,  towards  sundown,  the 
singularly  picturesque  spectacle,  which  I  had  often 
noticed  in  Syria,  of  the  inhabitants  sitting  out  upon  the 
terraces  and  roofs  of  their  houses,  or,  perhaps,  the 
still  more  striking  picture  of  a  single  old  white-bearded, 
patriarchal  figure,  sitting  alone  upon  his  housetop.  One 
of  these  venerable  personages  called  me  up  to  his  side  ; 
and  I  was  well  rewarded  for  my  trouble,  and  could 
fully  appreciate  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  old 
man,  day  after  day,  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  the  teiTaces,  and  the  smiling 
villages  on  the  mountain  side. 

Several  of  the  villagers  were  following  us,  and  among 
them  a  fine  old  man,  the  brother  of  the  sheik,  and  for-  | 
merly  sheik  himself.  He  told  me  that,  since  the  stormy 
times  of  Mohammed  Ali,  he  had  resigned  the  sheikdom, 
and  comforted  himself  for  the  loss  of  station  in  the 
arms  of  a  young  wife ;  and  before  we  parted  we  were 
on  such  good  terms  that  he  told  me  the  reason  of  their 
unwillingness  to  receive  us ;  namely,  that  they  thought 
we  were  officers  of  Mohammed  Ali,  sent  to  spy  out  their 
condition,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  their  men  able 
to  bear  arms ;  but  satisfied  that  we  were  merely  tra- 
vellers, and  warmed  by  my  honest  disclaimer  of  the 
imputed  character,  he  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  both 
he,  and  the  sheik,  and  all  the  villagers,  seemed  striving 
now  to  atone  for  the  churlishness  of  their  first  recep- 
tion. 

The  old  man  was  as  kind  as  a  man  could  be ;  in  fact, 
his  kindness  oppressed  me ;  for  having  but  one  room  in 
his  house,  he  sent  both  his  wives  out  of  doors  to  sleep 
at  a  neighbour's.  In  vain  I  told  him  not  to  disarrange 
himself  on  my  account ;  to  make  no  stranger  of  me ;  to 
let  them  stay;  and  that  it  was  nothing  to  me  if  the 
whole  harem  of  the  sultan  was  there  ;  he  was  positive 
and  decided.  I  catechised  him  about  his  wives,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  been  a  poor  man  all  his  life,  and  could 
never  aff'ord  to  keep  more  than  one  till  lately ;  and  now 
the  companion  of  his  youth  and  the  sharer  of  his  poverty 
was  thrust  away  into  a  corner,  while  with  all  simplicity 
and  honesty  he  showed  me  the  best  place  in  the  house 
appropriated  to  his  young  bride.  He  talked  as  if  it  had 
been  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  content  himself  so  long  with  his  first  wife. 
Thus  it  seems,  that  here,  as  with  us,  extravagance 
comes  with  wealth ;  and  whereas  with  us,  when  a  man 
grows  rich  he  adds  another  pair  of  horses  to  his  esta- 
blishment, so  the  honest  Mussulman  indulges  himself 
with  anotlier  helpmate. 

Two  Turks  and  an  Arab  slept  in  the  room  with  us ; 
and  before  going  to  bed,  that  is,  before  lying  down  on 
the  mud  floor,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  kneeled 
down  and  prayed.  In  the  evening  one  of  them  had 
complamed  of  a  headache,  and  another,  standing  over 


hira  and  pressing  his  temples  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  repeated  a  vei-se  of  the  Koran,  and  the  headache 
went  away.  I  asked  him  whether  that  was  good  for  a 
sore  throat ;  he  told  me  that  it  was,  but,  after  giving 
me  a  verse  or  two,  said  that  his  remedy  could  only  have 
full  effect  upon  true  believers. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  set  off",  my  host  and  the  sheik 
and  half  the  village  gathering  around  me  to  bid  me  fare- 
well, and  invoke  blessings  upon  me.  I  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  my  host  had  made  for  me  until 
at  the  moment  of  i)arting,  when  I  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
young  wife. 

We  were  now  entering  the  region  of  Samaria,  and, 
though  the  mountains  were  yet  stony,  a  beautiful 
country  was  opening  before  us.  We  soon  came  into  a 
smiling  valley  full  of  large  olive-trees,  and  rode  for 
some  time  in  a  pleasant  shade.  Every  where  we  were 
meeting  streams  of  pure  water,  tempting  us  perpetually 
to  dismount  after  the  sandy  desert  through  which  we 
had  been  so  long  travelling.  We  passed,  too,  several 
villages,  among  which  I  remember  was  the  village  of 
Cowara,  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
overlooking  a  fei'tile  valley,  and  all  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lage were  in  the  field  picking  the  tares  from  the  grain. 

I  was  now  about  entering  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  Holy  Land,  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  body,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his 
divine  and  miraculous  powers.  The  Bible  was  again  in 
my  hand,  and  I  read  there  that  Jesus  Christ  had  left 
"  Judea  and  departed  into  Galilee  ;  that  he  must  needs 
pass  through  Samaria,  and  that  he  came  to  a  city  of 
Samaria  called  Sychai",  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph."  And  "Jacob's 
well  was  there,  and  Jesus,  being  weai-y  with  his  journey, 
sat  down  on  the  well,  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour. 
And  there  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  ; 
and  Jesus  saitli  unto  her.  Give  me  to  drink."  It  is 
with  no  irreverent  feeling  that  I  draw  the  parallel,  but 
I  was  following  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Saviour  ;  I 
too  had  left  "Judea,  and  had  departed  into  Galilee ;"  I 
too  "  must  needs  go  through  Samaria ;"  and  I  too  was 
now  coming  to  the  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  and, 
before  entering  the  city,  I  would  fain  sit  down  on  the 
well  of  Jacob,  where  our  Saviour  talked  with  the  Sama- 
ritan woman. 

At  Cowara  I  took  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to  this  well. 
In  about  two  hours  we  were  winding  along  the  side  of 
Mount  Gerizim,  whose  summit  was  covered  with  the 
white  dome  of  the  tomb  of  an  Arab  saint ;  and  passing 
one  well  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  going  down 
to  the  valley  at  its  base,  we  came  to  Jacob's  well,  or 
the  Beer  Samarea  of  the  Arabs.  I  knew  tliat  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  site  of  this 
interesting  monument ;  but  when  I  found  myself  at  the 
mouth  of  this  well,  I  had  no  wish  to  look  farther ;  I 
could  feel  and  realise  the  whole  scene  ;  I  conld  see  our 
Saviour  coming  out  from  Judea,  and  travelling  along 
this  valley ;  I  could  see  him,  wearied  with  his  journey, 
sitting  down  on  this  well  to  rest,  and  the  Samaritan 
woman,  as  I  saw  them  at  every  town  in  the  Holy  Land, 
coming  out  for  water.  I  could  imagine  his  looking  up 
to  Mount  Gerizim,  and  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  temple, 
and  telling  her  that  the  hour  was  coming  when  neither 
on  that  mountain  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  would  she  wor- 
ship the  God  of  her  fathers.  A  large  column  lay  across 
the  top  of  the  well,  and  the  mouth  was  filled  up  with 
huge  stones.  I  could  see  the  water  through  the  cre- 
vices, but,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Paul  and  the 
Arabs,  found  it  impossible  to  remove  them.  I  plucked 
a  wild  flower  growmg  in  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and 
passed  on. 

The  ground  which  I  was  now  treading  is  supposed 
to  be  the  "  parcel  of  ground"  which  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sons  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  for  a  hundred 
pieces  of  silver,  and  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Turning 
the  point  of  the  mountain,  we  came  to  a  rich  valley, 
lying  between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal. 
Crossing  this  valley,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  of 
Ebal  is  a  long  range  of  grottoes  and  tombs,  and  a  little 
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before  coming  to  them,  in  a  large  white  building  like  a 
sheik's  tomb,  is  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  as  it  is  written, 
•'  the  bones  also  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel 
brought  up  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in 
Shechem."  I  dismounted  and  entered  the  building, 
and  it  is  not  an  uninteresting  fact  that  I  found  there  a 
white-bearded  Israelite,  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  the 
patriarch,  and  teaching  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  (his  descen- 
dant of  the  fourth  generation)  the  beautiful  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  moving  up 
the  valley  of  Naplous.  The  mountains  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  the  mountains  of  blessings  and  curses,  were  tower- 
ing like  lofty  walls  on  either  side  of  me ;  Mount  Gerizim 
fertile,  and  Mount  Ebal  barren,  as  when  God  commanded 
Joshua  to  set  up  the  stones  in  Mount  Ebal,  and  pro- 
nounced on  Mount  Gerizim  blessings  upon  the  children 
of  Israel,  "  if  they  would  hearken  diligently  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  to  observe  and  do  all  his  command- 
ments,"* and  on  Ebal  the  withering  curses  of  disobe- 
dience. A  beautiful  stream,  in  two  or  three  places 
filling  large  reservoirs,  was  running  through  the  valley, 
and  a  shepherd  sat  on  its  bank,  playing  a  reed  pipe, 
with  his  flock  feeding  quietly  around  him.  The  shades 
of  evening  were  gathering  fast  as  I  approached  the 
town  of  Naplous,  the  Shechem  or  Sychem  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Sychar  of  the  New.  More  than  a 
dozen  lepers  were  sitting  outside  the  gate,  their  faces 
shining,  pimpled,  and  bloated,  covered  with  sores  and 
pustules,  their  nostrils  open  and  filled  with  ulcers,  and 
their  red  eyes  fixed  and  staring ;  with  swollen  feet  they 
dragged  their  disgusting  bodies  towards  me,  and  with 
hoarse  voices  extended  their  deformed  and  hideous 
hands  for  charity. 

We  rode  up  the  principal  street ;  and  at  the  door  of 
the  palace  I  met  the  governor  just  mounting  his  horse, 
with  a  large  retinue  of  officers  and  slaves  around  him. 
We  exchanged  our  greetings  on  horseback.  I  showed 
him  my  firman,  and  he  sent  a  janizary  to  conduct  me 
to  the  house  of  a  Samaritan,  a  writer  to  the  govern- 
ment, where  I  was  received,  fed,  and  lodged,  better  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  Holy  Land,  always  excepting 
the  abodes  of  those  suffering  martyrs,  the  Terra  Santa 
monks. 

I  had  just  time  to  visit  the  Samaritan  synagogue. 
Leaving  my  shoes  at  the  door,  with  naked  feet  I  entered 
a  small  room,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  with  nothing 
striking  or  interesting  about  it  except  what  the  Sama- 
ritans say  is  the  oldest  manuscript  in  the  world,  a  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch,  written  by  Abishua,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Moses,  or  about 
3300  years  ago.  The  priest  was  a  man  of  forty-five, 
and  gave  me  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Samaritans,  for  he  refused  to  show  me  the  sacred  scroll 
unless  I  would  pay  him  first.  He  then  brought  down 
an  old  manuscript,  which,  very  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment, I  told  him  was  not  the  genuine  record ;  giving 
him  very  plainly  to  understand  that  I  was  not  to  be 
bamboozled  in  the  matter.  I  had  been  advised  of  this 
trick  by  the  English  clergyman  whom"!  met  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  priest,  laughing  at  my  detection  of  the 
cheat,  while  some  of  his  hopeful  flock  who  had  followed 
me  joined  in  the  laugh,  brought  down  the  other,  pre- 
served in  a  tin  case.  It  was  written  in  some  character 
I  did  not  understand,  said  to  be  the  Samaritan,  tattered 
and  worn,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  extreme  age  ;  and 
though  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  I  admitted  it  to  be  the 
genuine  manuscript ;  and  they  all  laughed  when  I  told 
the  priest  what  a  rogue  he  was  for  trying  to  deceive 
me ;  and  this  priest  they  believe  to  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  of  the  seed  of  Aaron.  If  I  had  left  Naplous  then, 
I  should  probably  have  repeated  the  words  that  our 
Saviour  applied  to  them  in  his  day,  "  No  good  thing  can 
come  out  of  Samaria ;"  but  I  spent  a  long  evening,  and 
had  an  interesting  conversation  with  my  host  and  his 
brother,  and  in  their  kindness,  sincerity,  and  honesty, 
forgot  the  petty  duplicity  of  the  Levite. 

Much  curiosity  has  existed  in  Europe  among  the 
*  Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  1. 


learned  with  regard  to  this  singular  people,  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  day,  in  London  and 
Paris,  have  had  correspondence  with  them,  but  with- 
out any  satisfactory  result.  The  descendants  of  the 
Israelites  who  remained  and  were  not  carried  into 
captivity,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  labour  and  expense 
of  its  reconstruction  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  mortification 
and  revenge,  they  built  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  ever  since  a  deadly  hatred  has  existed  between 
their  descendants  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews.  Gib- 
bon, speaking  of  them  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  says, 
"  The  Samaritans  of  Palestine  were  a  motley  race,  an 
ambiguous  sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  pagans,  by  the 
Jews  as  schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as  idolaters. 
The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been  planted 
on  their  holy  mount  of  Gerizim,  but  the  persecution  of 
Justinian  offered  only  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  re- 
bellion. They  chose  the  latter ;  under  the  standard  of 
a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms  and  retaliated 
their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  temples 
of  a  defenceless  people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  East ;  20,000 
were  slain,  20,000  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels 
of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy 
nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy."  About  sixty  families  are  all  now  remain- 
ing,- and  these  few  relics  of  a  once  powerful  people  still 
dwell  in  their  ancient  capital,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  under  the  shadow  of  their  fallen  temple. 

The  brother  of  my  host  was  particularly  fond  of 
talking  about  them.  He  was  very  old,  and  the  most 
deformed  man  I  ever  saw  who  lived  to  attain  a  great 
age.  His  legs  were  long,  and  all  his  limbs  were  those 
of  a  tall  man,  but  he  was  so  hump-backed  that  in  sitting 
he  rested  upon  his  hump.  He  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  Samaritans  in  England  (of  America  he  had 
no  knowledge),  and  seemed  determined  to  believe  that 
there  were  many  in  that  country,  and  told  me  that  I 
might  say  to  them,  wherever  I  found  them,  that  there 
they  believed  in  one  omnipotent  and  eternal  God,  the 
five  Books  of  Moses  and  a  future  Messiah,  and  the  day 
of  the  Messiah's  coming  to  be  near  at  hand  ;  that  they 
practised  circumcision,  went  three  times  a-year  up  to 
Mount  Gerizim,  "the  evei'lasting mountain,"  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifice,  and  once  a-year  pitched  their  tents 
and  left  their  virgins  alone  on  the  mount  for  seven 
days,  expecting  that  one  of  them  would  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  son,  who  should  be  the  Messiah ;  that 
they  allowed  two  wives,  and  in  case  of  barrenness  four ; 
that  the  women  wei'e  not  permitted  to  enter  the  syna- 
gogue, except  once  a-year  during  fast,  but  on  no  account 
were  they  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred  scroll;  and 
that  although  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  had  dealings  in 
the  market-places,  &c.,  they  hated  each  other  now  as 
muc^  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

I  asked  him  about  Jacob's  well ;  he  said  he  knew  the 
place,  and  that  he  knew  our  Saviour,  or  Jesus  Christ, 
as  he  familiarly  called  him,  vei'y  well ;  he  was  Joseph 
the  carpenter's  son,  of  Nazareth ;  but  that  the  story 
which  the  Christians  had  about  the  woman  at  the  well 
was  all  a  fiction ;  that  Christ  did  not  convert  her  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  she  laughed  at  him,  and  even 
refused  to  give  him  water  to  drink. 

The  information  I  received  from  these  old  men  is 
more  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  print  about  this  reduced 
and  singular  people,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  little  circumstance, 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  proverb  that  boys  will 
be  boys  all  the  world  over.  While  I  was  exploring  the 
mysteries  of  the  Samaritan  creed,  it  being  the  season  of 
Easter,  a  fine  chubby  little  fellow  came  to  me  with  a 
couple  of  eggs  dyed  yellow,  and  ti-ying  them  on  his  teeth, 
just  as  we  used  to  do  in  my  boyish  days  (did  we  learn 
it  from  them  or  they  from  us  ?)  gave  me  a  choice ; 
and,  though  it  may  seem  a  trifling  incident  to  the  reader, 
it  was  not  an  uninteresting  circumstance  to  me,  this 
celebration  of  my  "  paas"  in  the  ancient  Sychem,  crack- 
ing eggs  with  a  Samaritan  boy. 
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Sebaste.— Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Herod.— Mount  Tabor.— Naza- 
reth.—Scriptural  Localities.— Tiberias.— An  English  Sportsman. 
— Bethsaida  and  Chorazin.— Capernaum.— Zaffad.— Arrival  at 
Acre. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left  Nap- 
lous ;  the  lepers  were  lying  at  the  gate  as  befoi-e  ;  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  living  apart 
and  perpetuating  among  themselves  their  loathsome 
race.  The  valley  of  Naplous  was,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful  by  morning  than  by  evening  light,  shaded  by 
groves  of  figs,  olives,  almonds,  and  apricots  in  full  bloom, 
and  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  with  a  clear  and  beau- 
tiful stream  winding  and  murmuring  through  its  centre. 
Until  I  came  to  this  place,  I  had  frequently  said  to  my- 
self that  I  would  not  give  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man in  Geneseo  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  David  ;  but 
there  was  a  rare  and  extraordinary  beauty  here,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  Fellahs.  Men  and  women  were 
stealing  among  the  trees,  in  gaily- coloured  apparel, 
and,  instead  of  the  turban  or  tarbouch,  the  men  wore 
a  long  red  cap,  with  the  tassel  hanging  jauntily  like  that 
of  a  Neapolitan.  For  more  than  an  hour  we  followed 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
beautifully  picturesque  than  the  little  mills  on  its  banks ; 
low,  completely  embosomed  among  trees,  and  with  their 
roofs  covered  with  grass,  and  sometimes  the  agreeable 
sound  of  a  waterfall  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of 
their  presence.  There  was  something  exceedingly  rural 
and  poetic  in  their  appearance.  I  went  down  to  one  of 
them,  more  than  usually  beautiful,  hoping  to  be  greeted 
by  some  lovely  "  maid  of  the  mill ;"  but,  as  if  it  were 
determined  that  every  thing  like  illusion  in  the  East 
should  be  destroyed  for  my  especial  benefit,  the  sight 
of  one  chamber,  filled  with  sacks  of  grain,  sheep  and 
goats,  and  all  kinds  of  filth,  and  a  young  girl  sitting  in 
the  door,  with  the  head  of  an  old  woman  in  her  lap, 
occupied  as  is  constantly  seen  in  every  miserable  town 
in  Italy,  drove  me  away  perfectly  disgusted. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  turned  up  to  the  right,  and, 
crossing  among  the  mountains,  in  two  hours  came  in 
sight  of  the  ruins  of  Sebaste,  the  ancient  Samaria, 
standing  upon  a  singularly  bold  and  insulated  mountain, 
crowned  with  ruins.  The  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  where  Ahab  built  his  palace  of  ivory ;  where,  in 
the  days  of  Jereboam,  her  citizens  sat  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  saying  to  their  masters  "come  and  let  us  drink," 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  but  rebuilt  and  restored  to 
more  than  its  original  splendour  by  Herod,  now  lies  in 
the  state  foretold  by  the  prophet  Amos :  "Her  inhabi- 
tants and  their  posterity  are  taken  away."  The  ancient 
Samaritans  are  all  gone,  and  around  the  ruins  of  their 
palaces  and  temples  are  gathered  the  miserable  huts  of 
the  Arab  Fellahs.  Climbing  up  the  precipitous  ascent 
of  the  hill,  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  church,  or  tower,  or 
something  else,  built  by  our  old  friend  the  Lady  Helena, 
and  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  valley  below.  The 
Lady  Helena,  however,  did  not  put  together  all  this 
stone  and  mortar  for  the  picturesque  alone;  it  was 
erected  over,  and  in  honour  of,  the  prison  where  John 
the  Baptist  was  beheaded,  and  his  grave.  I  knew  that 
this  spot  was  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  Arabs, 
and  that  none  but  Mussulmans  were  permitted  to  see 
it ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  my  asking  admission :  and 
when  the  lame  sheik  said  that  none  could  enter  without 
a  special  order  from  the  pacha,  Paul  rated  him  soundly 
for  thinking  we  would  be  such  fools  as  to  come  without 
one  ;  and,  handing  him  our  travelling  firman,  the  sheik 
kissed  the  seal,  and,  utterly  unable  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  order  was  to  furnish  me  with 
horses  or  admit  me  to  mosques,  said  he  knew  he  was 
bound  to  obey  that  seal,  and  do  whatever  the  bearer 
told  him,  and  hobbled  off  to  get  the  key 

Leaving  our  shoes  at  the  door,  in  one  corner  of  the 
enclosure,  we  entered  a  small  mosque  with  whitewashed 
walls,  hung  with  ostrich  eggs,  clean  mats  for  the  praying 
Mussulmans,  a  sort  of  pulpit,  and  the  usual  recess  of 
the  Kebla.     In  the  centre  of  the  stone  floor  was  a  hole 


opening  to  the  prison  below,  and,  going  outside,  and 
descending  a  flight  of  steps,  we  came  to  the  prison 
chamber,  about  eight  paces  square;  the  door,  now 
broken  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  like  the  doors  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  slab 
cut  from  the  solid  stone,  and  turning  on  a  pivot.  On 
the  opposite  side  were  three  small  holes,  opening  to 
another  chamber,  which  was  the  tomb  of  the  Baptist. 
I  looked  in,  but  all  was  dark ;  the  Mussulman  told  me 
that  the  body  only  was  there ;  that  the  prophet  was 
beheaded  at  the  request  of  the  wife  of  a  king,  and  I 
forget  where  he  said  the  head  was.  This  may  be  the 
prison  where  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Lord  was 
beheaded,  at  least  no  man  can  say  that  it  is  not ;  and 
leaving  it  with  the  best  disposition  to  believe,  I  ascended 
to  the  ruined  palace  of  Herod,  his  persecutor  and  mur- 
derer. Thirty  or  forty  columns  were  still  standing, 
the  monuments  of  the  departed  greatness  of  its  former 
tenant.  On  one  side,  towards  the  north-east,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  a  gate,  there  is  a  double  range  of  Ionic 
columns.  I  counted  more  than  sixty,  and,  from  the 
fragments  I  was  constantly  meeting,  it  would  seem  as 
if  a  double  coloimade  had  extended  all  around. 

The  palace  of  Herod  stands  on  a  table  of  land,  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  overlooking  every  part  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  such  were  the  exceeding 
softness  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  even  under  the  wild- 
ness  and  waste  of  Arab  cultivation,  that  the  city  seemed 
smiling  in  the  midst  of  her  desolation.  All  around  was 
a  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  running  streams,  and 
covered  by  a  rich  carpet  of  grass,  sprinkled  with  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  beyond,  stretched  like  an  open 
book  before  me,  a  boundary  of  fruitful  mountains,  the 
vine  and  the  olive  rising  in  terraces  to  their  very  sum- 
mits. There,  day  after  day,  the  haughty  Herod  had  sat 
in  his  royal  palace;  and  looking  out  upon  all  these 
beauties,  his  heart  had  become  hardened  with  prospe- 
rity; here,  among  these  still  towering  columns,  the 
proud  monarch  had  made  a  supper  "  to  his  lords,  and 
high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee ;"  here  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  Herod's  brother's  wife,  "  danced 
before  him,  and  the  proud  king  promised  with  an  oath 
to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask,  even  to  the  half  of 
his  kingdom."  And  while  the  feast  and  dance  went  on, 
the  "head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  brought  in  a  charger, 
and  given  to  the  damsel."  And  Herod  has  gone,  and 
Herodias,  Herod's  brother's  wife,  has  gone,  and  "  the 
lords,  and  the  high  captains,  and  the  chief  estates  of 
Galilee,"  are  gone ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  palace  in  which 
they  feasted  are  still  here ;  the  mountains  and  valleys 
which  beheld  their  revels  are  here ;  and  oh !  what  a 
comment  upon  the  vanity  of  wordly  greatness,  a  Fellah 
was  turning  his  plough  around  one  of  the  columns.  I 
was  sitting  on  a  broken  capital  under  a  fig-tree  by  its 
side,  and  I  asked  him  what  were  the  ruins  that  we  saw ; 
and  while  his  oxen  were  quietly  cropping  the  grass  that 
grew  among  the  fragments  of  the  marble  floor,  he  told 
me  that  they  were  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  a  king — he 
believed,  of  the  Christians ;  and  while  pilgrims  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  turn  aside  from  their  path 
to  do  homage  in  the  prison  of  his  beheaded  victim,  the 
Arab  who  was  driving  his  plough  among  the  columns 
of  his  palace,  knew  not  the  name  of  the  haughty  Herod. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  look  back  with  a  feeling 
of  uncommon  interest  upon  my  ramble  among  those 
ruins,  talking  with  the  Arab  ploughman  of  the  king  who 
built  it,  leaning  against  a  column  which  perhaps  had 
often  supported  the  haughty  Herod,  and  looking  out 
from  this  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin  upon  the  most 
beautiful  country  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Descending  from  the  ruined  city,  we  continued  our 
way  along  the  valley.  In  about  au  hour  we  came  to 
the  village  of  Beteen,  standing  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, overlooking  a  fertile  valley :  the  women  were  in 
the  fields,  as  I  had  seen  them  before,  picking  the  tares 
from  the  wheat.  Riding  along  through  a  succession  of 
beautiful  valleys,  nearly  all  the  way  close  to  the  banks 
of  a  running  stream,  and  stopping  under  a  fine  shade 
of  olives  for  our  noonday  meal,  we  came  to  Sanpoor, 
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standing  on  an  insulated  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country,  and  once  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
■with  a  tower  and  walls,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  but  now  totally  demo- 
lished and  in  ruins.  About  three  years  ago  it  was 
taken,  after  a  six  months'  siege,  by  Abdallah  Pacha, 
the  great  soldier  of  the  sultan ;  the  insurgent  inhabi- 
tants were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  houses  burnt 
and  razed  to  the  ground.  A  little  beyond  this,  the 
continued  falls  of  rain  have  formed  a  small  lake.  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  passed  the  village  of  Abattia ; 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Turkish  travellers,  one  of  whom  was  the  "  biggest  in 
the  round"  of  all  the  men  I  had  seen  in  the  East.  His 
noble  horse  seemed  to  complain  of  his  extraordinary 
burden.  At  about  six  o'clock  we  had  left  the  beautiful 
country  of  Samaria,  and  were  entering  the  little  town 
of  Jennin,  or  Janeen,  standing  on  the  borders  of  Galilee, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel. 

Early  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  village  of  Janeen, 
we  entered  almost  immediately  the  great  plain  of  Jez- 
reel. The  holy  places  were  now  crowding  upon  me  in 
rapid  succession.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Nazareth,  the 
city  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  where  Christ  spent  nearly  all 
his  life ;  but  I  turned  off  the  direct  road  to  do  homage 
on  Mount  Tabor,  recognised  as  the  scene  of  our 
Saviour's  transfiguration.  We  passed  two  miserable 
villages,  looking  at  a  distance  like  little  mounds  or  ex- 
crescences on  the  surface  of  the  great  plain  ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  around  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  saw 
afar  oft"  the  lofty  summit  of  Hermon,  crowned  with  a 
sheik's  tomb.  On  the  right,  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
was  the  village  of  Bisan,  the  Bethshan  of  the  Bible, 
where  the  Philistines  fastened  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  three  sons  to  the  walls  after  they  had  fallen  in 
Mount  Gilboa.* 

Before  us,  and  the  most  striking  and  imposing  object 
on  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  was  Mount 
Tabor.  It  stands  perfectly  isolated ;  rising  alone  from 
the  plain  in  a  rounded  tapering  form,  like  a  truncated 
cone,  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  covered  with  trees, 
grass,  and  wild  flowers,  from  the  base  to  its  summit, 
and  presenting  the  combination  so  rarely  found  in 
natural  scenery  of  the  bold  and  the  beautiful.  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  were  at  the  miserable  village  of  Deborah,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who  then  judged  Israel, 
and  Barak  and  "  10,000  men  after  him,  descended  upon 
Sisera,  and  discomfited  him  and  all  his  chariots,  even 
900  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him."  The  men  and  boys  had  all  gone  out  to  their 
daily  labour,  and  we  tried  to  persuade  a  woman  to 
guide  us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  she  turned 
away  with  contempt ;  and  having  had  some  practice 
in  climbing,  we  moved  around  its  sides  until  we  found 
a  regular  path,  and  ascended  nearly  to  the  top  without 
dismounting.  The  path  wound  around  the  mountain, 
and  gave  us  a  view  from  all  its  different  sides,  every 
step  presenting  something  new,  and  more  and  more 
beautiful,  until  all  was  completely  forgotten  and  lost  in 
the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the  view  from  the  summit. 
Stripped  of  every  association,  and  considered  merely 
as  au  elevation  commanding  a  view  of  unknown  valleys 
and  mountains,  I  never  saw  a  mountain  which,  for 
beauty  of  scene,  better  repaid  the  toil  of  ascending 
it ;  and  I  need  not  say  what  an  interest  was  given  to 
every  feature  when  we  saw  in  the  valley  beneath 
the  large  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  great  battle-ground  of 
nations  ;  on  the  south  the  supposed  range  of  Hermon, 
with  whose  dews  the  psalmist  compares  the  "  pleasant- 
ness of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity  ;"  beyond, 
the  ruined  village  of  Endor,  where  dwelt  the  witch 
who  raised  up  the  prophet  Samuel;  and  near  it  the 
little  city  of  Nain,  where  our  Saviour  raised  from  the 
dead  the  widow's  son ;  on  the  east,  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  "where  Saul,  and  his  armour-bearer,  and  his 
three  sons,  fell  upon  their  awords,  to  save  themselves 

*  Joshua,  xvii.  11 ;  1  Samuel,  xxxi.  12;  Kings,  iv.  12. 


from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines ;  beyond, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of  Genesareth,  the  theatre 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  where  in  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night  he  appeared  to  his  terrified  disciples,  walking 
on  the  face  of  the  waters ;  and  to  the  north,  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  high  above  the  top  of  Tabor,  the  city  of 
Saphet,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bethulia,  alluded 
to  in  the  words  "  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid." 

But  if  the  tradition  be  true,  we  need  not  go  beyond 
the  mountain  itself,  for  it  was  on  this  liigh  mountain 
that  "  Jesus  Christ  took  Peter,  and  James,  and  John 
his  brother,  apart,"  and  gave  them  a  glimpse  of  his 
glory  befoi-e  his  death,  when  "  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light;  and  a 
voice  out  of  the  cloud  was  heard,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  I  stood  on 
the  very  spot  where  this  holy  scene  was  enacted. 
Within  the  walls  of  an  old  fortress  is  a  ruined  grotto, 
with  three  altars  built  as  Peter  had  proposed,  one  for 
Christ,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias ;  where,  once 
a-year,  the  monks  of  the  convent,  and  all  the  Christians 
of  Nazareth,  ascending  in  solemn  procession,  offer  ado- 
ration and  praise  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  an  oval,  about  half  a  mile  long,  and 
encompassed  by  a  wall  built  by  Josephus  when  he  was 
governor  of  Galilee  ;  within  this  enclosure  is  a  table  of 
luxuriant  grass  and  wild  flowers,  sending  forth  such 
an  odour,  and  looking  so  clean  and  refreshing,  that, 
when  my  horse  lay  down  and  rolled  in  it,  I  felt  the 
spirit  of  boyhood  coming  over  me  again,  and  was 
strongly  tempted  to  follow  his  example. 

We  descended  and  hurried  on  towards  Nazareth. 
Winding  along  the  valley,  an  accidental  turn  brought 
the  mountain  again  full  before  me,  alone,  and  strongly 
defined  against  the  sky;  the  figure  of  a  man  could 
have  been  seen  standing  on  the  top  as  on  a  pedestal. 
I  know  not  whether,  in  the  splendid  effort  of  Raphael 
that  now  adorns  the  Vatican,  he  had  any  idea  of  this 
particular  mountain ;  but  I  remember  that,  looking 
back  upon  it  at  this  time,  it  struck  me  that  it  was  ex- 
actly the  scene  which  the  daring  genius  of  the  painter 
might  have  selected  for  the  transfiguration  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  were  m  the  vale  of  Nas- 
zera,  and  approaching  the  city  of  Nazareth.  The  valley 
is  fertile,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the  city  stands  at 
the  extreme  end  on  the  side  of  an  elevation.  The 
houses  are  white,  and  in  the  place  of  Christ's  residence, 
as  of  his  birth,  the  mosque  with  its  minaret  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object,  and  next  to  that  the  convent.  A 
little  on  this  side  is  a  Greek  church,  built,  as  the  Greeks 
say,  over  the  spot  where  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  announced  to  her  the  birth  of  a 
son,  "  of  whose  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end."  A 
little  farther  is  a  fountain,  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  for  water;  a  procession 
of  women,  with  large  jars  on  their  heads,  was  coming 
out  from  the  city,  and  one  of  them,  a  Christian  woman, 
gave  us  to  drink ;  a  comfortable-looking  monk,  taking 
his  afternoon's  promenade  in  the  suburbs,  was  the  first 
to  greet  us,  and  following  him,  we  dismounted  at  the 
door  of  the  convent — one  of  the  largest  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

In  the  city  where  Joseph  and  Mary  lived,  and  where 
our  Saviour  passed  thirty  years  of  his  life,  there  is  of 
course  no  lack  of  holy  places  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  many  of  these  places 
as  possible  have,  with  admirable  economy,  been  brought 
under  one  roof.  The  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  next  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  finest  in  tlie  Holy  Land. 
There  are  two  organs,  and  the  walls  and  pillars  are 
hung  with  red  damask.  Under  the  principal  altar  is 
the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  consisting  of  several 
grottoes,  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedroom.  In  front  of 
the  same  altar  are  two  granite  columns,  designating 
the  spots  where  the  angel  and  the  Virgin  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  annunciation.     One  of  them  is  broken  oil' 
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below,  and  the  upper  part  hangs  fi-om  the  roof — the 
monks  say  by  a  miracle,  but  others  by  mortar  ;  and  all 
over  Galilee  the  miraculous  pillar  is  celebrated  for  its 
virtue  in  curing  diseases.  Outside  the  convent  are  the 
workshop  where  Joseph  wrought  at  his  carpenter's 
trade,  and  the  synagogue,  where  Christ,  by  reading  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  and  applying  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  so  exasperated  the  Jews  that  they  rose  up  and 
thrust  him  out  of  the  city.  A  lamp  was  burning  dimly 
at  the  altar,  and  an  Arab  Christian  prostrating  himself 
before  it ;  and,  lastly,  I  saw  the  table  on  which,  say  the 
monks,  our  Lord  dined  with  his  disciples  both  before 
and  after  the  resurrection — a  large  flat  stone  about 
three  feet  high,  and  fifteen  paces  in  circumference.  I 
was  about  knocking  off  a  piece  as  a  memorial,  when 
the  friar  checked  me,  and  turning  round  a  nail  in  one 
of  the  many  holes  in  the  surface,  he  worked  off  a  little 
powder,  laid  it  carefully  in  a  paper,  and  gave  it  me. 

In  my  humour  there  was  no  great  interest  in  visiting 
these  so-called  holy  places ;  but  here  was  the  city  in 
which  our  Saviour  had  been  brought  up.  I  could  walk 
in  the  same  streets  where  he  had  walked,  and  look  out 
upon  the  same  hills  and  valleys ;  and  a  man  of  warm 
and  impassioned  piety  might  imagine  that,  in  breathing 
the  same  atmosphere,  he  was  drawing  nearer  to  the 
person  of  the  Saviour.  I  went  back  to  the  convent, 
joined  the  monks  at  vespers,  listened  to  the  solemn 
chant  and  the  majestic  tones  of  the  organ,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  changing  for  the  first  time  the 
horses  with  which  I  had  come  from  Jerusalem,  I  took 
a  Christian  of  Nazareth  for  my  guide,  and  started  for 
Tiberias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  about  an  hour  we 
came  to  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  our  Saviour  performed 
his  first  miracle  by  turning  water  into  wine.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  village  is  a  fouutain,  where  the  women 
were  drawing  water  in  large  jars,  and  near  it  a  Greek 
church,  built  over  the  house  of  the  young  man  at  whose 
wedding  the  miracle  was  performed.  Here,  too,  are 
large  stone  jars,  being,  as  the  monks  say,  the  identical 
vessels  in  which  the  water  was  changed.  War,  bloody 
and  relentless  war,  has  swept  over  the  little  Cana  of 
Galilee  ;  fire  and  sword  have  laid  waste  and  destroyed 
the  peaceful  village  in  which  Christ  met  the  rejoicing 
wedding-pai-ty. 

In  about  two  hours,  leaving  Mount  Hermon  and 
Mount  Tabor  on  our  right,  we  passed  through  the  field 
where  the  disciples  plucked  the  corn  on  the  Sabbath 
day ;  about  half  an  hour  farther  on  is  the  mountain  of 
the  Beatitude,  where  Christ  preached  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  Whether  the  tradition  be  true  or  no,  it 
was  just  the  place  where,  in  those  pinmitive  days,  or 
even  in  the  state  of  society  which  exists  now  in  the 
Holy  Land,  such  an  event  might  have  taken  place  ;  the 
preacher  standing  a  little  distance  up  the  hill,  and  the 
multitude  sitting  down  below  him.  Indeed,  so  strikingly 
similar  in  all  its  details  is  the  state  of  society  existing 
here  now  to  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, that  I  remember,  when  standing  on  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church  supposed  to  cover  the  pi'ecise  spot  where 
Christ  preached  that  compendium  of  goodness  and 
wisdom,  it  struck  me  that  if  I  or  any  other  man  should 
preach  new  and  strange  things,  the  people  would  come 
out  from  the  cities  and  villages  to  listen  and  dispute, 
as  they  did  under  the  preaching  of  our  Lord. 

Half  an  hour  farther  on  we  came  to  a  large  stone,  on 
which,  tradition  says,  our  Saviour  sat  when  he  blessed 
the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  the  immense  multi- 
tude ate  and  were  filled.  These  localities  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  mere  monkish  conjectures  ;  but  one  thing 
we  know,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  joui-neyed 
on  this  road ;  that  he  looked  upon  the  same  scenes,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  somewhere  within  the  range  of 
my  eye  these  deeds  and  mu'acles  were  actually  per- 
formed. At  all  events,  before  me,  in  full  view,  was  the 
hallowed  Lake  of  Genesareth.  Here  we  cannot  be 
wrong;  Christ  walked  upon  that  sea,  and  stilled  the 
raging  of  its  waters,  and  preached  the  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  the  cities  on  its  banks.    But  where  are  those 


cities  now?  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and  thou,  too, 
Capernaum,  that  wast  exalted  unto  heaven  !  The  whole 
lake  is  spread  out  before  me,  almost  from  where  the 
Jordan  enters  unto  where  that  hallowed  stream  passes 
on  to  discharge  its  waters  in  the  bituminous  lake  which 
covers  the  guilty  cities  ;  but  there  is  no  city,  no  habita- 
tion of  man — all  is  still  and  quiet  as  the  grave.  But  I 
am  wrong ;  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake 
I  see  the  city  of  Tabbereeah,  the  miserable  relic  of  the 
ancient  Tiberias,  another  of  the  proud  cities  of  Herod, 
standing  on  the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  a  mere  speck  in 
the  distance,  its  walls  and  turrets,  its  mosques  and 
minarets,  telling  that  it  is  possessed  by  the  persecutors 
and  oppressors  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

We  descended  the  mountains,  and  passing  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  continued  on  about  half  an  hour  to  a 
large  bath  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  over  the  hot 
springs  of  Emmaus,  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties ;  and  finding  that  we  could  pass  the  night  there, 
left  our  baggage  and  returned  to  the  city.  The  walls 
and  circular  towers,  Moorish  in  their  construction,  gave 
it  an  imposing  appearance ;  outside  the  gate  was  the 
tent  of  a  harlot,  that  unhappy  class  of  women  not  being 
permitted,  by  the  Mussulman  law,  to  enter  the  walls  ; 
within,  all  was  in  a  most  ruined  and  desolate  condition ; 
a  great  part  being  entirely  vacant,  and,  where  the  space 
was  occupied,  the  houses  or  huts  were  built  far  apart. 

Tiberias  was  the  third  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  here,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  the  unhappy 
remnant  of  a  fallen  people  still  hover  around  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and,  though  degraded  and  trampled 
under  foot,  are  still  looking  for  the  restoration  of  their 
temporal  kingdom.  There  were  two  classes  of  Jews, 
Eastern  and  European,  the  latter  being  Muscovites, 
Poles,  and  Germans  ;  all  had  come  merely  to  lay  their 
bones  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  now  supported  by 
the  charity  of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  There  were 
two  synagogues,  and  two  schools  or  colleges ;  and  it  was 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  them,  old  men  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  beardless  boys  studying  in 
the  same  mysterious  book  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
road  to  heaven. 

I  inquired  for  their  rabbi,  and  they  asked  me  whether 
I  meant  the  Asiatic  or  European.  I  told  them  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  was  conducted  by  a  crowd  to 
his  house.  I  had  no  diffidence  in  those  days,  and  in- 
vited myself  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  him.  He  was  an 
old  man,  and  told  me  that  they  were  all  poor,  living 
upon  precarious  charity  ;  and  that  their  brethren  in 
America  were  so  far  off  that  they  had  forgotten  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  Every  thing  looked  so  comfortable  in 
his  house,  that  I  tried  to  get  an  invitation  to  stay  all 
night ;  but  the  old  rabbi  was  too  cunning  for  me.  It 
was  a  fete  day,  but  my  notes  are  so  imperfect  that  I 
cannot  make  out  whether  it  was  their  Sabbath.  All 
were  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  the  Avomen  sitting 
in  the  doors  or  on  the  terraces,  their  heads  adorned  with 
large  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  their  eyes  spark- 
ling like  diamonds. 

Returning,  I  noticed  more  particularly  the  ruins 
beyond  the  southei-n  wall.  They  extend  for  more  than 
a  mile,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  ground  was 
covered  by  the  ancient  city.  The  plain  runs  back 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  long  ranges  of  tombs. 
It  was  from  one  of  these  tombs,  said  our  guide,  that 
the  man  possessed  of  devils  rushed  forth  when  our 
Saviour  rebuked  the  unclean  spirits,  and  made  them 
enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned. 

Passing  the  bath,  I  walked  on  to  a  point  where  I 
could  see  the  extreme  end  of  the  lake,  forming  near 
the  other  side  into  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  beautiful 
evening,  still  and  quiet  as  the  most  troubled  spirit  could 
wish.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  green  and 
verdant,  but  there  were  no  trees,  and  no  rustling  of 
the  wind  among  the  branches ;  not  a  boat  was  upon 
the  lake;  and,  except  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which, 
enclosed  within  its  walls,  gave  no  signs  of  life,  I  was 
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the  only  living  teing  on  its  shores;  I  almost  felt  myself 
alone  in  the  world ;  and  surely,  if  ever  there  was  a 
spot  where  a  man  might  be  willing  to  live  alone,  it  would 
be  there.  There  was  no  desolation,  but  rather  beauty 
in  the  loneliness ;  and  when  the  sun  was  setting,  I  was 
bathing  my  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  hallowed  lake,  and 
fast  falling  into  the  belief  that  I  could  sit  me  down  on 
its  banks,  "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ;" 
but  just  then  I  saw  filing  under  the  walls  of  Tiberias  a 
long  procession  of  men.  They  were  coming  to  the  baths 
of  Enunaus ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  I,  that  was  mus- 
ing as  if  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  was  struggling  with 
naked  Arabs  for  a  place  in  the  bathing  apartment. 

A  large  bathing-house  has  been  built  over  the  hot 
springs  by  Ibrahim  Pacha — a  circular  building,  with  a 
dome  like  the  baths  at  Constantinople ;  and  under  the 
dome  a  large  marble  reservoir,  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  six  feet  deep,  into  which  the  Arabs  slipped 
off  from  the  sides  like  turtles,  darkening  the  white 
marble  and  the  clear  water  with  their  swarthy  skins. 
I  could  not  bear  the  heat,  which  seemed  to  me  scalding. 
A  separate  room,  with  a  single  bath,  had  been  built 
expressly  for  the  precious  body  of  Ibrahim  Pacha; 
and  as  he  was  not  at  hand  to  use  it,  I  had  it  prepared 
for  myself.  Here  was  a  theme  for  moralising !  I  had 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  pyramids,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  I  had  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  greatness  in  the  tombs  of  Augustus,  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  Scipios ;  but  what  were  these  com- 
pared  with  bathing  in  the  same  tub  with  the  great  bull- 
dog warrior  of  the  East,  the  terrible  Ibrahim  Pacha  1 
I  spread  my  rug  in  an  adjoining  chamber ;  the  long 
window  opened  directly  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  for 
more  than  an  hour  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  its  calm 
and  silvery  surface;  and  the  last  sounds  that  broke 
upon  my  ears  were  the  murmurs  of  its  waters. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started.  Stopping  again 
at  Tiberias,  the  soldier  at  the  gate  told  us  that  a  Euro- 
pean had  arrived  during  the  night.  I  hunted  him  out, 
and  found  him  to  be  an  Englishman,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  a  merchant  of  Damascus,  and  a  sportsman, 
equipped  with  shooting-jacket,  gun,  dog,  &c.  He  was 
in  a  miserable  hovel,  and,  having  just  risen,  was  sitting 
apart  from  the  Arab  family ;  his  rug  and  coverlet  were 
lying  on  the  mud  floor  not  yet  rolled  up ;  and  he  seemed 
in  a  most  rueful  mood,  objurating  all  travel  for  pleasure, 
and  whistling  earnestly  "  There's  no  place  like  home." 
I  knew  his  humour,  for  I  had  often  felt  it  myself,  and 
could  hardly  keep  from  laughing.  He  was  not  more 
than  half  dressed,  and  reminded  me  of  the  caricature 
of  an  EngUshman  standing  in  his  nether  garment,  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
the  other,  as  not  being  resolved  after  what  fashion  to 
have  his  coat  cut. 

"I  am  an  English  gentleman,  and  naked  I  stand  hei'c. 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall  wear ; 
For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that. 
And  now  I  will  wear— I  cannot  tell  what." 

We  spent  half  an  hour  together,  and  parted.  He 
was  an  old  stager,  and  did  not  travel  for  scenery,  asso- 
ciations, and  all  that,  but  he  could  tell  every  place 
where  he  had  bagged  a  bird,  from  Damascus  to  the  Sea 
of  GaUlee. 

Stopping  for  a  moment  at  the  only  monument  of 
antiquity,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  a  long  building,  with 
a  vaulted  stone  roof,  built,  as  the  monks  say,  over  the 
place  where  the  house  of  St  Peter  stood,  and  the 
comer  stone  laid  by  our  Saviour ;  a  burly  monk  was 
in  the  confessional,  and  a  young  Christian  girl  pouring 
into  his  greedy  ears  perhaps  a  story  of  unhappy  love ; 
we  left  for  the  last  tune  the  gate  *  of  the  city,  the  tent 
of  the  harlot  standing  there  still,  and  commenced  our 
journey  along  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

A  short  distance  from  Tiberias  we  crossed  the  point 
of  a  mountain  running  down  into  the  lake,  and  in  about 

*  About  six  months  after,  this  gate  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake ;  the  wall  and  the  whole  of  that  quarter  of  the  city 
were  thrown  down  and  demolished,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins. 


an  hour  came  to  a  small  Mohammedan  village,  called 
Magdol,  supposed  to  be  the  Magdala  into  which  our 
Saviour  came  when  he  had  sent  away  the  multitude, 
after  feeding  them  with  the  seven  loaves,  and  two  fishes. 
It  was  along  thig  shore  that  Jesus  Christ  began  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  a  ruined  world ; 
1800  years  ago,  walking  by  this  sea,  ho  saw  two  breth- 
ren, "  Simon  Peter',  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting 
their  nets  into  the  sea,  toiling  all  day  and  catching  no 
fish ;  and  he  told  them  to  thrust  forth  from  the  land ; 
and  their  nets  brake,  and  their  ships  sank  with  the 
multitude  of  fish ;  and  he  said  unto  them.  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men ;  and  they  forsook 
all  and  followed  him." 

We  were  now  crossing  a  rich  valley,  through  which 
several  streams  were  running  and  emptying  into  the 
lake ;  and  towards  the  other  end,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  we  came  to  a  small  mound  of  crumbling  bricks 
and  stones,  almost  overgrown  with  grass  ;  and  this  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  city  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of 
Peter,  and  Andrew,  and  Philip.  If  we  had  diverged 
a  hundred  yards  one  way  or  the  other,  I  should  have 
passed  without  seeing  it.  A  short  distance  off,  among 
the  hills  that  border  the  plain,  aUke  in  ruins,  is  her 
sister  city  Chorazia.  Leaving  tlie  valley,  and  crossing 
a  rude  point  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  boldly  to  the 
lake,  the  road  being  so  narrow  that  we  were  obliged  to 
unload  the  baggage-horse,  we  descended  to  the  plains 
of  Genesaretli,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  plain  ou  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  combination  of 
natural  advantages,  soil,  beauty  of  scenery,  climate,  and 
temperature,  exceeded  by  no  place  in  the  world.  A 
short  distance  across  the  plain  we  came  to  a  little  mill, 
set  in  motion  by  a  large,  clear,  and  beautiful  stream, 
conveyed  in  two  stone  aqueducts.  Four  or  five  Arab 
families  lived  there,  in  huts  made  with  palm  leaves  ;  the 
men  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
murmur  of  the  falling  waters. 

From  here  to  Talhoun,  the  supposed  site  of  Capernaum, 
the  rich  plain  of  Genesareth  was  lying  a  wild  and  luxuri- 
ant waste,  entirely  uncultivated  and  neglected,  except 
in  one  place,  where  an  Arab  was  ploughing  a  small 
plot  for  tobacco.  Approaching,  the  single  Arab  foot- 
path becomes  lost,  and  the  road  which  our  Saviour  had 
often  followed  upon  his  great  errand  of  redemption  was 
so  overgrown  with  long  grass,  bushes,  and  weeds,  that 
they  rose  above  the  back  of  my  horse,  and  I  found  it 
easier  to  dismount  and  pick  my  way  on  foot. 

The  ruins  of  Capernaum  extend  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  shore  and  back  towards  the  mountain,  but 
they  were  so  overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes  that  it 
was  difficult  to  move  among  them.  Climbing  upon  a 
high  wall,  which,  though  ruined  itself,  seemed  proud  of 
its  pre-eminence  above  the  rest,  I  had  a  full  view  of  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  of  the  plains  of  Genesareth,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from  where  the  Jordan 
comes  down  from  the  mountains  until  it  passes  out  and 
rolls  on  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  six  wide  ;  at  each  end  is  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Jordan  ;  on  the  east  a  range  of  mountains,  rising,  not 
precipitously,  but  rolling  back  from  the  shore,  green  and 
verdant,  but  destitute  of  trees  ;  on  the  west  are  moun- 
tains, in  two  places  coming  down  to  the  lake  ;  and  the 
rest  is  a  rich  and  beautiful,  but  wild  and  uncultivated, 
plain.  It  was  by  far  the  most  imposing  view  I  had 
enjoyed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  all  my  journeying  in 
the  East  I  had  a  more  interesting  moment  than  when  I 
sat  among  the  ruins  of  Capernaum,  looking  out  upon 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth. 

Travellers  have  often  compared  this  lake  with  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  I  could  see  very  little  resemblance  ; 
it  is  not  so  large,  and  wants  the  variety  of  scenery  of  the 
Lakeof  Geneva,  and,  above  all,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  are  crowded 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  villages  and  villas,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  boats,  and  all  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  a  travelling  population ;  this  is,  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  nature,  all  neglected  and  uncultivated  ;  and, 
except  the  little  town  of  Tiberias,  not  a  habitation,  not 
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even  an  Arab's  hut,  is  seen  upon  Its  banks,  not  a  soli- 
tary boat  upon  its  waters.  A  single  pelican  was  floating 
at  my  feet,  and,  like  myself,  he  was  alone.  He  was  so 
near  me  that  I  could  have  hit  him  with  a  stone ;  he  was 
the  only  thing  I  saw  that  had  life,  and  he  seemed  looking 
at  me  with  wonder,  and  asking  mo  why  I  still  lingered 
in  the  desolate  city.  I  was  looking  upon  the  theatre  of 
mighty  miracles  ;  it  was  here  that,  when  a  great  tem- 
pest arose,  and  the  ship  was  covered  with  waves,  and 
his  disciples  cried  out,  "  Save  us,  or  we  perish,"  Christ 
rose  from  his  sleep,  and  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea, 
*'  and  there  was  a  great  calm  ;"  and  here  too  it  was  that 
in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  he  appeared  to  his  ter- 
rified disciples,  walking  on  the  face  of  the  sea,  and  crying 
out  to  them,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid  ;"  and  again  the 
wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm. 

But  this  scene  was  not  always  so  desolate.  The  shores 
of  this  lake  were  once  covered  with  cities,  in  which 
Christ  preached  on  the  Sabbath  day,  healed  the  sick, 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed  the  lepei-s,  cast  out 
devils,  and  raised  the  dead.  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  I 
liad  passed,  and  I  was  standmg  among  the  ruins  of 
Capernaum,  the  city  that  was  exalted  to  heaven  in  our 
Saviour's  love  ;  where  Christ  first  raised  his  warning 
voice,  saying,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand  ;"  and  I  could  feel  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phetic words,  "  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin,  wo  unto  thee, 
Bethsaida  ;  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  you.  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shall  be 
brought  down  to  hell,  and  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  thee." 
I  am  aware  that  lately  there  has  been  some  dispute 
whether  this  be  the  site  of  Capernaum,  but  I  had  now 
passed  along  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and, 
if  this  be  not  Capernaum,  my  horse's  hoofs  must  have 
trampled  upon  the  city  of  our  Saviour's  love  without 
my  knowing  where  that  city  stood. 

I  thought  to  enhance  the  interest  of  this  day's  journey 
by  making  my  noonday  meal  from  the  fish  of  the  Lake 
of  Genesareth  ;  obliged  to  go  back  by  the  mills,  and 
having  on  my  way  up  seen  a  net  drying  on  the  shore, 
1  had  roused  the  sleeping  Arabs,  and  they  had  promised 
to  throw  it  for  me  ;  but  when  I  returned,  I  found  that 
like  Simon  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  "  they  had 
toiled  all  day,  and  had  caught  no  fish." 

Here  we  turned  away  from  the  consecrated  lake,  and 
fixed  our  eyes  on  the  end  of  my  day's  journey,  the 
towering  city  of  Zaffad.  But  the  interest  of  the  day 
was  not  yet  over.  Ascending  for  about  an  hour  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  came  to  the  great  caravan  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  a  little  ofi"  from  this 
to  a  large  khan ;  and  within  this  khan,  according  to 
tradition,  is  the  pit  into  which  Joseph  was  thrown  by 
his  brethren  before  they  sold  him  to  the  Ishmaelites. 
The  khan,  like  all  other  caravanserais,  is  a  large  stone 
building,  enclosing  a  hollow  square,  with  small  chambers 
around  it  for  the  accommodation  of  caravan  travellers. 
The  pit  is  a  solid  piece  of  mason-work,  Uke  a  well ;  and, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  nearly  full  of  water.  Both  Mussul- 
mans and  Christians  reverence  this  as  a  holy  place ; 
near  it  are  a  Mussulman  mosque  and  a  Christian  chapel ; 
and  few  travellers  pass  this  way,  whether  Mussulmans 
or  Christians,  without  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
altar  of  Joseph  the  Just. 

In  all  probability,  the  legend  establishing  this  locality 
has  no  better  foundation  than  most  of  the  others  in  the 
Holy  Land  ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarldng  that  I  do  not 
attach  the  unportance  assigned  by  others  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  distance  from  Hebron,  at  that  time  Jacob's 
dwelling-place.  We  know  that  Joseph's  brethren  were 
feeding  their  father's  flock  at  Shechem  ;  and  when 
Joseph  came  thither  "wandering  in  the  field,he  inquired 
after  his  brethren,  and  a  man  told  him,  They  are  de- 
parted hence,  for  I  heard  them  say,  let  us  go  to  Do- 
than  ;  and  Joseph  went  after  his  brethren,  and  found 
them  in  Dothan."  If  there  be  any  good  reason  for  calling 
this  place  Dothan,  to  me  it  does  not  seem  at  all  strange, 
that,  in  the  pastoral  state  of  society  which  existed  then, 


and  still  exists  unchanged,  Jacob's  sons  had  driven  their 
flocks  to  a  pasture-ground  two  days  farther  on  ;  and 
afibrding  a  striking  illustration  of  the  scene  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  here,  while  we  were  loitering  around  the 
khan,  a  caravan  of  merchants  from  Damascus  came  up,  on 
their  way  to  Egypt ;  and  the  buying  or  selling  of  slaves, 
white  or  black,  being  still  a  part  of  the  trade  between 
these  places,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  I  had  ofiered  Paul 
for  sale,  they  would  have  bought  him  and  carried  him 
to  Egypt,  where,  perhaps,  he  might  have  risen  to  be  a 
grand  vizier.  From  hence  we  continued  mounting 
again,  the  city  of  Zaffad  seeming  to  detach  itself  more 
and  more,  and  to  rise  higher  and  higher  above  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  the  atmosphere  growing  percep- 
tibly colder  ;  and  at  four  o'clock  we  had  reached  the 
city. 

Zaffad  is  the  last  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews. 
My  intercourse  with  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  so  interesting,  that  I  determined  to  prolong  it  to 
the  last,  and  having  heard  a  favourable  report  of  a  Jew, 
the  English  consular  agent  at  Zaffad,  I  rode  directly  to 
his  house.  He  was  a  very  poor  and  a  very  amiable 
man.  I  went  with  him  to  the  governor,  showed  my 
firman,  and  demanded  permission  to  see  the  grotto  of 
Jacob.  The  governor  was  sick,  and  told  me  that  God 
had  sent  me  there  expressly  to  cure  him.  Since  my 
successful  experiment  upon  the  governor  of  Hebron,  I 
began  to  think  doctoring  governors  was  my  forte,  and, 
after  feeling  his  pulse,  and  making  him  stick  out  his 
tongue,  upon  the  principle  that  a  governor  was  a  gover- 
nor, and  what  was  good  for  one  was  good  for  another, 
I  gave  him  an  emetic  which  almost  turned  him  inside 
out,  and  completely  cured  him.  One  thing  I  cannot  help 
observing,  not  with  a  view  of  impeaching  any  thing  that 
is  written,  but  as  illustrating  the  state  of  society  in  the 
East,  that  if  a  skilful  physician,  by  the  application  of 
his  medical  science,  should  raise  an  Arab  from  what, 
without  such  application,  would  be  his  bed  of  death,  the 
ignorant  people  would  be  very  likely  to  believe  it  a 
miracle,  and  to  follow  him  with  that  degree  of  faith 
which  would  give  credence  to  the  saving  virtue  of  touch- 
ing the  "  hem  of  his  garment." 

From  the  palace  of  the  governor  we  ascended  to  the 
ruined  fortress  crowning  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  and 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  tower  I  looked  down 
upon  an  extensive  prospect  of  hills  and  valleys  ;  the 
Lake  of  Genesareth  seemedalmostatmyfeet ;  the  stately 
and  majestic  Tabor  was  far  below  me,  and  beyond  was 
the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  stretching  off  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Carmel  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  all  my  wanderings  in  the  most  remote  places,  I  had 
been  constantly  seeing  what  I  may  call  the  handwriting 
of  Napoleon.  In  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  burnt 
and  rebuilt  capital  of  the  czars,  at  the  pyramids  and 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  now,  on  this  almost  inaccessible 
height,  the  turrets  of  the  fox'tress  were  battered  by  the 
French  cannon. 

We  descended  again  to  the  Jews'  quarter.  Their 
houses  were  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  overlooking  a  beau- 
tiful valley.  It  was  the  last  day  of  eating  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  whole  Jewish  population,  in  their  best 
attire,  were  sitting  on  the  terx-aces  and  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses,  in  gay,  striking,  and  beautiful  costumes, 
the  women  with  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  on 
their  heads  and  around  their  necks,  enjoying  the  balmy 
mildness  of  a  Syrian  sunset ;  and  when  the  shades  of 
evening  had  driven  them  to  their  houses,  I  heard  all 
around  me,  and  for  the  last  time  in  the  Holy  Land, 
rising  in  loud  and  solemn  chants,  the  Songs  of  Solomon 
and  the  Psalms  of  David. 

There  are  about  200  families  of  Israelites  in  Zaffad  ; 
they  come  there  only  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers  ;  have  no  occupation  or  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  spend  all  their  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and 
Talmud,  arid  hve  upon  the  charity  of  their  European 
brethren.  The  agent  told  metthat  dui'ing  the  late  revo- 
lution they  had  been  stripped^  of  every  thing ;  that,  as 
at  Hebron,  they  had  suffere'd  robbery,  murder,  and 
rapine  ;  that  the  governor  had  allowed  them  to  take 
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refuge  in  the  fortress,  where  they  remained,  3000  in 
number,  without  a  mat  to  lie  on  or  bread  to  put  in  their 
mouths  ;  many  of  them  had  died  of  starvation,  and  the 
living  remained  beside  the  bodies  of  the  dead  till  the 
whirlwind  passed  by :  that,  thinking  himself  save  under 
his  foreign  protection,  he  had  remained  below,  but  that 
his  hat  with  the  consular  cockade  had  been  torn  off"  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  and  his  wife,  a  lovely  young  wo- 
man sitting  by  our  side,  then  not  more  than  nineteen,  had 
been  thrown  down,  whipped,  and  he  did  not  tell  me  so, 
but  I  inferred  that  far  worse  had  befallen  her  ;  and  the 
brutal  Turk  who  committed  the  outrage  still  lived,  and 
he  met  him  in  the  streets  every  day. 

During  the  evening  a  Christian  from  Nazareth  came 
in,  and  it  struck  me  as  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
I  was  introduced  to  hira  as  a  brother  Nazarene. 

A  Jew  welcomed  me  to  the  first  of  the  holy  cities, 
and  a  Jew  accompanied  me  on  my  exit  from  the  last. 
Both  received  me  into  their  houses,  and  gave  me  the 
best  that  they  had,  and  both  refused  to  accept  a  price 
for  their  hospitality.  I  had  a  hard  day's  journey  before 
me.  My  Jewish  friend  had  told  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  very  early  start  to  arrive  at  Acre 
that  night,  but  it  so  happened  that  I  set  off"  late.  We 
had  a  ravine  to  cross,  the  worst  I  had  met  in  Syria. 
Paul  and  I  were  some  distance  ahead,  when  we  heard 
the  shouting  of  our  muleteer ;  our  baggage  mule  had 
fallen,  and  caught  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he 
■was  afraid  to  move  until  we  came  to  his  help  ;  and  this 
and  the  exceeding  roughness  of  the  road  detained  us  so 
much,  that  when  we  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  my  guide  told  me  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  reach  Acre  that  day.  I  would  have  returned, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  throw  myself  again  upon  the  hos- 
pitality of  my  Jew  friend.  I  was  in  a  bad  condition  for 
roughing  it ;  but  at  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  sleep 
in  some  miserable  Arab  hut,  or  perhaps  under  the  walls 
of  Acre,  I  pushed  on. 

For  two  or  three  hours  there  was  no  improvement  in 
the  road ;  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  several  times, 
and  could  not  do  more  than  pick  our  way  on  a  walk. 
We  then  came  to  the  village  of  Rinah,  situated  in  a  tine 
olive-grove.  The  villagers  told  us  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  reach  Acre  before  night,  but  a  bribe  to  ray 
guide  induced  him  to  lead  off  on  a  brisk  trot.  Of  every 
man  we  met  we  asked  the  distance  ;  at  length  we  came 
to  one  who  told  us  he  thought  we  might  do  it.  I  could 
almost  always  tell  beforehand  the  answer  we  should  get ; 
when  we  came  to  a  lazy  fellow,  sprawling  on  the  ground 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  he  invariably  said  no ;  and 
■when  we  met  an  Arab,  riding  nimbly  on  his  mule,  or 
striding  over  the  ground  as  if  he  had  something  to  do 
and  meant  to  do  it,  his  answer  was  always  yes  ;  and  so 
we  were  alternately  cheered  and  discouraged.  W'e 
•watered  our  horses  at  the  stream  without  dismounting. 
About  mid-day  Paul  handed  me  a  boiled  fowl,  holding 
on  by  one  leg  while  I  pulled  at  the  other ;  the  fowl  came 
apart,  and  so  we  dined  on  horseback  without  stopping. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  thing 
particularly  interesting  on  the  road ;  once,  riding  over 
a  fine,  well-cultivated  valley,  we  saw  at  a  distance  on 
the  right  two  handsome  villages,  and  standing  alone, 
something  which  appeared  to  be  a  large  white  mosque 
or  sheik's  tomb. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  great  plain  of  Acre,  the  low  circular 
shore  extending  to  Caipha  and  Mount  Carmel ;  and 
before  us,  at  a  great  distance,  on  an  extreme  point  in 
the  sea,  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  the  St  Jean  d'Acre  of 
Richard  and  the  crusaders.  Still  we  were  not  safe. 
The  sun  was  settling  away  towards  my  distant  home, 
■when  we  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensations  at  the  moment  when  I  gained  that 
shore  ;  after  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  it  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I 
spuiTed  my  horse  into  tlie  waters  to  greet  it.  But 
I  had  no  time  to  dally,  for  as  yet  I  was  not  secure. 
I  joined  the  last  of  the  loungers  outside  the  walls  ;  the 
heavy  gates  wei-e  swung  to  as  I  entered ;  and  when  I 


pushed  my  jaded  horse  over  the  threshold  of  the  gate, 
I  felt  as  happy  as  the  gallant  leader  of  the  crusaders 
when  he  planted  the  banner  of  England  upon  the  walls 
of  Acre.  Soon  in  the  peaceful  cell  of  the  convent,  I 
forgot  my  toil  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  Richard  and  the 
holy  wars.  The  night  before  I  had  slept  by  the  quiet 
waters  of  Galilee,  and  now  the  last  sounds  that  I  heard 
were  the  rolling  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  Ride  on  Donkeyback.— Caipha.— Adventure  with  a  Consul. 
—Mount  Carmel.— The  Plain  of  Jezreel.— Convent  of  Mount 
Carmel.— Kindness  of  the  Monks.— Curiosity  Gratified. 
I  ROSE  next  morning  much  fatigued.  My  strength  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  sickness  and  exposure,  and 
I  intended  to  give  myself  a  day  of  rest,  instead  of  which 
I  committed  an  act  of  folly.  The  night  before  I  left 
Jerusalem,  1  had  seen,  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr 
Whiting,  the  poetical  pilgrimage  of  M.  de  Lamartine  ; 
I  had  not  time  to  read  it  through,  and  by  chance  opened 
it  at  the  chapter  containing  the  particulars  of  his  visit 
to  Caipha  ;  and  the  glowing  account  which  he  gave  of 
the  two  sisters  of  the  Sardinian  consul  had  inflamed 
in  some  degree  my  imagination.  I  had  found  it  one 
of  the  most  annoying  circumstances  attendant  upon 
travelling  in  the  East,  that,  in  spite  of  the  poetical  ac- 
counts of  Eastern  beauty,  though  I  had  seen  Georgian 
and  Circassian  women,  I  had  never  yet  met  with  any 
thing  that  to  my  mind  was  equal  to  the  beauty  of  the 
European  and  American  women.  I  had  passed  Caipha, 
and  it  was  a  direct  retrograde  movement  to  go  there ; 
but  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Acre,  I  looked  back  towards  the  little  city, 
and  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  poet  rose  before  me 
in  most  ravishing  colours.  I  was  worn  down.  There 
was  no  physician  in  Acre ;  and,  perhaps,  to  bask  an 
hour  in  the  sunshine  of  beauty  might  revive  and  restore 
me.  Paul,  too,  was  under  the  weather ;  ever  since  his 
fall  from  the  dromedary  he  had  wanted  bleeding,  and 
it  might  do  him  good.  In  short,  I  had  been  rambling 
for  months  among  ruins  and  old  cities,  working  as  hard 
as  if  I  were  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  day ;  I  had  had 
enough  of  these  things,  and  one  glimpse  of  a  beautiful 
girl  was  worth  more  to  me  at  that  moment  than  all 
the  nains  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  I  would  not  admit  to 
myself,  much  less  to  Paul,  that  I  was  making  this  retro- 
grade movement  merely  to  see  a  couple  of  pretty  faces, 
and  I  ordered  horses  for  Caipha  and  Mount  Carmel. 
Horses,  however,  were  not  to  be  had,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  donkeys,  which  I  considered  unlucky. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  left  Jerusalem,  I  brushed  my 
tarbouch,  my  blue  jacket,  and  grey  pantaloons. 

I  stai'ted  on  donkeyback.  Caipha  is  distant  a  ride 
of  about  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Acre,  all  the  way 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea.  About  half  an  hour  from 
Acre,  we  crossed  the  river  Belus  in  a  boat.  It  was  on 
the  banks  of  this  stream  that  Elijah  killed  the  400  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  gathered  unto  Mount  Carmel  by  the 
orders  of  Ahab.  A  dead  level  plain,  fertile  but  uncul- 
tivated, stretched  back  for  many  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  in  the  front  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  We  rode 
close  along  the  shore,  where  the  sand  was  every  mo- 
ment washed  and  hardened  by  the  waves.  The  sea 
was  calm,  but  the  wrecks  on  the  shore,  of  which  we 
counted  seventeen  on  our  way  to  Caipha,  told  us  that 
the  elements  of  storm  and  tempest  might  lurk  under  a 
fair  and  beautiful  face ;  all  which  was  apropos  to  my 
intendid  visit.  On  the  way  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
let  Paul  into  part  of  my  plans,  and  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  stop  at  the  house  of  the  Sardinian  consul. 
Paul  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  letter  to  him ;  I 
told  him  no;  and  by  degrees  disclosed  to  him  the 
reason  of  my  wanting  to  go  there  ;  and  he  surprised 
me  by  telling  me  that  he  knew  the  young  ladies  very 
well ;  and  when  I  asked  him  how  and  when,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  assisted  them  in  their  cooking  when 
he  stopped  there  three  vears  before  with  Mr  Wellesley. 
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This  was  rather  a  damper ;  but  I  reflected  that  Haidee, 
on  her  beautiful  little  island,  prepared  with  her  own 
hands  the  food  for  the  shipwrecked,  and  revived  at  the 
thought. 

We  were  now  approaching  Caipha.  The  city  was 
walled  all  around;  without  the  walls  was  a  Mohammedan 
burying-ground ;  and  the  gate,  like  the  shields  of 
Homer's  heroes,  was  covered  with  a  tough  bull's  hide. 
I  rode  directly  to  the  consul's  house ;  it  was  a  miserable- 
looking  place,  and  on  the  platform  directly  before  the 
door  stood  a  most  unpoetical  heap  of  dirt  and  rubbish ; 
but  I  didn't  mind  that ;  the  door  was  open,  and  I  went 
in.  The  table  was  set  for  dinner,  and  I  could  not  help 
remarking  a  few  rather  questionable  spots  on  the  table- 
cloth ;  but  I  didn't  mind  that ;  knives,  forks,  and  plates 
were  a  spectacle  to  which  I  had  long  been  unaccustomed, 
and  my  heart  warmed  even  to  the  empty  platters.  I 
thought  I  had  come  at  the  witching  moment,  and  I 
felt  as  sure  of  my  dinner  as  if  I  had  it  already  under 
my  jacket.  The  consul  was  sitting  on  a  settee,  and  I 
began  the  acquaintance  by  asking  him  if  there  was  an 
American  consul  there.  He  told  me  no ;  at  which  I 
was  very  much  surprised,  as  we  had  one  at  Jaffa,  not 
so  much  of  a  place  as  Caipha  ;  and  I  invited  myself  to 
a  seat  beside  the  consul,  and  made  myself  agreeable. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  I  was  not  so  pleasant  a 
fellow  as  I  thought.  The  consul  answered  my  questions, 
but  his  manner  might  be  intei'preted,  "  Don't  you  see 
you  are  keeping  the  dinner  waiting  ? "  I  didn't  mind 
that,  however,  but  talked  about  the  necessity  of  my 
govex-nment  having  a  consul  there  to  entertain  Ameri- 
can travellers,  and  suggested  that  at  Jaffa  the  govern- 
ment had  given  the  appointment  to  the  then  acting 
Sardinian  consul ;  still  my  friend  was  impenetrable.  I 
tried  him  upon  several  other  topics,  but  with  no  great 
success.  During  this  time  the  mother  entered,  evidently 
in  dishabille,  and  occasionally  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  pair 
of  fine  black  eyes  peeping  at  me  through  the  door.  At 
last,  when  I  found  that  he  was  bent  on  not  asking  me 
to  dine,  I  rose  suddenly,  made  a  hundred  apologies  for 
my  haste,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and,  with 
most  consummate  impudence,  told  him  that  I  would 
call  again  on  my  return  from  Mount  Carmel.  Paul 
rather  crowed  over  me,  for  he  had  met  and  spoken  to 
the  young  ladies,  and  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
seen  them  before. 

In  about  an  hour  we  had  reached  the  top  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  this  celebrated  mountain  is  the  only  great 
px'omontory  upon  the  low  coast  of  Palestine,  and  it  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  finest  mountain  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  traveller  at  this  day  may  realise  fully  the 
poetical  description  by  the  inspired  writers,  of  the 
"  excellency"  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  pine,  oak,  olive, 
and  laurel,  grew  above  a  beautiful  carpet  of  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  and  from  amid  this  luxuriance  I  looked  out 
upon  the  plains  of  Acre,  the  little  city  stretching  out  on 
a  low  point,  like  a  mere  speck  in  the  watei*,  and  beyond, 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  ;  on  the  left,  along  the  shore 
of  the  Meditei-ranean  to  the  ruins  of  Cesarea,  the  once 
proud  city  of  Herod  and  of  Cornelius  the  centurion, 
where  Paul  made  Felix  tremble ;  in  front,  the  dark  blue 
sea,  on  whose  bosom  two  transports,  with  Egyptian 
soldiers  on  board,  were  at  that  time  stretching  under 
easy  sail  from  Acre  to  Alexandria ;  and  behind,  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel. 

One  word  with  regard  to  this  great  plain.  I  had 
travelled  around,  and  about,  and  across  it ;  had  looked 
at  it  from  hills  and  mountains,  and  I  was  now  on  the 
point  of  leaving  it  for  ever.  This  plain,  computed  to 
be  about  fifteen  miles  square,  is  the  "  mighty  plain,"  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  ancients,  and  celebrated  for  more  than 
3000  years  as  the  "great  battle-ground  of  nations." 
From  here  Elijah  girded  up  liis  loins,  and  ran  before 
Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel ;  it  was  on  this  plain 
that  Barak  went  down,  and  10,000  men  after  him,  and 
discomfited  Sisera  and  all  his  chariots  ;  it  was  here  that 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  disguised  himself,  that  he  might 
fight  with  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  by  the  axTows 
of  the  Egyptian  archers.    The  Assyrian  and  the  Pex-- 


sian,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  crusaders  and  Saracens,  Egyp- 
tians and  Turks,  Arabs  and  Frenchmen,  warriors  of 
evex-y  nation,  have  poured  out  their  blood  on  the  plains 
of  Esdraelon ;  and  here,  said  a  gentleman  whom  I  met 
in  Palestine  skilled  in  the  reading  and  intex-pretation  of 
the  prophecies,  will  be  fought  the  great  final  battle  with 
antichrist,  when  circumstances  which  are  now  supposed 
to  be  rapidly  developing  themselves  shall  bring  together 
a  mighty  ax-my  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  to  do  battle  in  his  name,  and  sweep 
from  the  earth  his  contemners  and  opposers. 

The  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  is  worthy  of  the  place 
where  it  stands,  and,  like  the  mountain  itself,  is  the  best 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  church,  which  is  unfinished,  is 
intended  to  be  a  very  fine  building,  and  the  interior  of 
the  convent  is  really  beautiful.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  own  eyes  when  I  saw,  in  rooms  provided  for  tx'a- 
vellers,  Fx-ench  bedsteads  with  curtains,  and  French 
dressing-tables.  The  rules  of  their  order  fox-bid  the 
Carmelite  friars  to  eat  meat ;  but  they  set  me  down  to 
such  a  dinnex',  to  say  nothing  of  the  wines  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  that,  so  far  as  regarded  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing merely,  I  was  glad  I  had  not  invited  myself  to  dine 
with  my  friend  the  consul  at  Caipha.  Fx-om  my  seat  at 
the  table  I  looked  out  upon  the  distant  sea ;  the  monks 
were  all  gathered  around  me,  kind,  good  men,  happy  to 
receive  and  talk  with  a  stranger ;  and  it  is  no  extx-ava- 
gance  to  say,  that,  after  having  been  buffetted  about  for 
months,  I  felt  at  the  moment  that  I  could  be  almost 
willing  to  remain  with  them  for  ever.  I  ought  not  to 
tell  it,  but  the  fact  is,  the  extx'aordinary  comfort  of  the 
convent,  and  the  extraordinax-y  beauty  of  the  scene, 
drove  away  all  the  associations  connected  with  this 
gathering-place  of  the  prophets.  I  wanted  nothing  but 
what  I  saw  befox'e  me.  The  monks  told  me  that  there 
was  fine  shooting  on  the  mountain.  I  could  throw  my- 
self into  the  clearest  of  waters,  and  bathe,  ox-,  with  my 
little  boat,  could  glide  over  to  Caipha  or  Acre.  For  an 
invalid  in  search  of  retix'ement,  with  evei-y  beauty  that 
climate  and  natural  scenery  can  off"er,  I  know  no  place 
superior  to  the  convent  at  Mount  Cax-mel.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  places  I  ever  saw  where  a  man  could  be  cheerful 
and  happy  in  perfect  seclusion.  Books,  the  mountain, 
the  sky,  and  the  sea,  would  be  companions  enough.  It 
would  be  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth  for  a  very  young 
couple  to  test  the  strength  of  their  poetic  dreams ;  and 
knocked  about  and  buffetted  as  I  had  been,  when  the 
supex-ior  told  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  inscription  over 
the  doors  of  their  convents,  "  Clausura  per  le  donna," 
I  might  build  a  house  on  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and 
bring  whom  I  pleased  there,  it  instantly  bx-ought  to  my 
mind  the  beautiful  birds  of  paradise  of  De  Lamartine, 
and  my  engagements  with  my  friend  the  consul  at  Caipha. 
The  whole  of  the  fraternity  accompanied  me  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain ;  and  I  beg  to  except  them  all, 
including  the  cook,  from  any  thing  I  may  have  said  bear- 
ing hax'shly  upon  the  monastic  character.  The  recol- 
lection of  my  engagement,  however,  began  to  hurry  me. 
The  fx'iars  were  pursy  and  shortwinded ;  one  by  one 
they  bade  me  good  bye  ;  and  the  cook,  a  most  deserving 
bx'other,  and  unnaturally  lean  for  his  px'ofession  and 
position  in  the  convent,  was  the  only  one  who  held  out 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  I  crossed  his  hand  with  a 
piece  of  money ;  Paul  kissed  it  ;  and,  after  we  had 
staii;ed,  tux-ned  his  head  and  cx'ied  out  to  the  holy  cook, 
"  Orate  px-o  mihi" — "  Px-ay  for  me." 

At  Caipha  we  found  the  consul  in  the  street.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  expecting  us  or  not  ;  but, 
whether  or  no,  I  considex'ed  it  my  duty  to  apologise  for 
having  staid  so  long  on  the  mountain,  and  accompanied 
him  to  his  house.  Unluckily,  it  was  so  late,  that  Paul 
said  if  we  stopped  we  should  be  shut  out  fx*om  Acre  ; 
and  when  I  looked  at  the  sun  and  the  distant  citj-,  I  had 
great  misgivings,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The 
sisters  were  now  dressed  up,  and  standing  in  a  door  as 
I  passed.  Their  dresses  were  Asiatic,  consisting,  from 
the  waist  downward,  of  a  variety  of  wrappers,  the  out- 
ermost of  which  was  silk,  hiding  the  most  beautiful 
figures  under  a  mere  bundle  of  habits.   I  went  into  the 
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room,  and  took  a  glass  of  lemonade  with  my  watch  in 
my  hand.  I  would  not  speak  of  her  in  the  morning,  but 
now,  in  full  dress,  the  interesting  mother,  so  glowingly 
described  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  appeared  in  a  costume 
a  great  deal  beyond  what  is  usually  called  low  in  the 
neck.  I  do  not  mention  it  as  a  reproach  to  her,  for  she 
was  an  Arab  woman,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  her 
country ;  and  as  to  the  young  ladies — M.  de  Lamartine 
had  never  been  in  America. 

I  had  intended  this  for  a  day  of  rest ;  but  I  had,  if 
possible,  a  harder  task  than  on  the  preceding  day  to 
reach  the  city  before  the  gates  were  closed.  We  pushed 
our  donkeys  till  they  broke  down,  and  then  got  off  and 
whipped  them  on  before  us.  It  was  like  the  Irishman 
working  his  passage  by  hauling  the  tow-line  of  the  canal 
boat ;  if  it  was  not  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  we  might 
as  well  have  walked  ;  and  when  I  lay  down  that  night 
in  my  cell  in  the  convent,  I  prayed  that  a^e  might  tem- 
per enthusiasm  ;  that  even  the  imagination  of  M.  de 
Lamartine  might  grow  cool ;  and  that  old  men  would 
pay  respect  to  their  lawful  wives,  and  not  go  in  ecstacies 
about  young  girls. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

St  Jean  d' Acre.— Extortions  of  the  Pacha.— Tyre.— Questionable 
Company.— Lady  Esther  Stanhope.— Departure  from  the  Holy 
Land.— Conclusion. 

I  SHALL  say  but  little  of  Acre.  The  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone  for  ever,  but  there  is  a  green  spot  in  every  man's 
memory,  a  feeble  but  undying  spark  of  romance  in  every 
heart ;  and  that  man's  feelings  are  not  to  be  envied  who 
could  walk  on  the  ramparts  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  without 
calling  up  Richard  and  Saladin,  the  crusaders  and  the 
Saracens  ;  and  when  the  interval  of  centuries  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  imagination  is  i-evelling  in  the  scenes  of 
days  long  passed  away,  his  illusion  rises  to  the  vividness 
of  reality  as  he  sees  dashing  by  him  a  gallant  array  of 
Turkish  horsemen,  with  turbans  and  glittering  sabres, 
as  when  they  sallied  forth  to  drive  back  from  the  walls 
the  chivalry  of  Europe.  Near  the  city  is  a  mount  which 
is  still  called  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  from  which 
Napoleon,  pointing  to  the  city,  said  to  Murat,  "  The 
fate  of  the  East  depends  upon  yonder  petty  town." 
Constantinople  and  the  Indies,  a  new  empire  in  the 
East,  and  a  change  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  !  Eight 
times  he  led  his  veteran  soldiers  to  the  assault ;  eleven 
times  he  stood  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  Mameluke 
sabres.  British  soldiers  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  ;  the  ruins  of  a  breached 
wall  served  as  a  breastwork,  the  muzzles  of  Bi'itish  and 
French  muskets  touched  each  other,  and  the  spearheads 
of  their  standards  were  locked  together.  The  bravest  of 
his  officers  were  killed,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  sol- 
diers lying  around  putrified  under  the  burning  sun. 
The  pacha  (Djezzar  the  Butcher)  sat  on  the  floor  of  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  gory  heads,  distributing 
money  to  all  who  brought  in  the  heads  of  Frenchmen ; 
and  he  who  was  destined  to  overturn  every  throne  in 
Europe  was  foiled  under  the  walls  of  Acre.  Three  years 
ago  it  sustained,  under  Abdallah  Pacha,  a  long  and 
bloody  siege  from  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  when  it  fell  into 
his  hands,  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  the  flames.  It 
has  since  been  rebuilt,  fortified  with  skill  and  science, 
and  is  now  almost  impregnable  ;  full  of  the  elite  of  the 
Egyptian  army  under  Colonel  Seve  (formerly  aid  to 
Marshal  Ney),  now  Suliman  Pacha,  and  constantly 
stored  with  five  years'  provisions.  The  pacha  has  lately 
been  building  fine  hospitals  for  his  soldiers,  and  an  Italian 
apothecary,  licensed  to  kill  secundum  artem,  is  let  loose 
upon  the  sick  at  the  low  rate  of  a  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  "old  Arab  muleteer 
who  went  with  me  to  Mount  Carmel,  that  I  hired  his 
donkeys  again  for  another  journey.  He  was  an  old 
Egyptian  from  Damietta ;  four  of  his  children  had  been 
taken  for  soldiers,  and  he  and  his  old  wife  and  three 
donkeys  followed  them  about  wherever  they  went.  He 


had  had  two  wives  and  sixteen  children,  and  these  were 
all  that  were  left.  They  were  all  now  stationed  at  Acre, 
and  when  we  started,  two  of  them,  not  on  duty  at  the 
time,  were  with  the  old  man  at  the  convent,  arranging 
the  baggage  while  he  was  taking  his  coffee  and  pipe ;  they 
accompanied  us  to  the  gate,  received  the  old  man's 
benediction,  and  returned. 

A  short  distance  from  the  gate  we  met  a  Turkish 
grandee,  with  his  officers,  slaves,  and  attendants.  He 
had  formerly  been  a  collector  of  taxes  under  Abdallah 
Pacha,  and  would  have  done  well  as  an  office-holder 
under  a  civilised  government,  for  he  had  abandoned  the 
falling  fortunes  of  his  master  in  time  to  slip  into  the 
same  office  under  his  successor. 

Looking  back,  Acre  appeared  to  much  better  advan- 
tage than  from  the  other  side,  and  the  mosq[ue  and 
minaret  of  Abdallah  Pacha  were  particularly  conspi- 
cuous. We  rode  for  some  distance  by  the  side  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  from  the  mountains 
twenty  miles  distant  to  the  city  of  Acre.  In  the  plain 
towards  Acre  two  upright  pillars,  in  which  the  water 
rose  and  descended,  formed  part  of  the  aqueduct.  Our 
road  lay  across  a  plain,  and  several  times  we  picked 
up  musket  balls  and  fragments  of  bombs,  left  there  by 
the  French  and  Napoleon.  We  passed  two  palaces  of 
Abdallah  Pacha,  where  the  haughty  Turk  had  revelled 
with  his  fifty  or  a  hundred  wives  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  East.  The  plain  was  very  extensive,  naturally  rich, 
but  almost  entirely  uncultivated.  Over  an  extent  of 
several  miles  we  would  perhaps  see  •a  single  Arab 
turning  up  what  on  the  great  plain  appeared  to  be 
merely  a  few  yards ;  and  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
government  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
whole  of  this  rich  plain  lies  open  to  any  one  who  chooses 
to  till  it,  hundreds  prefer  to  drag  out  a  half-starved 
existence  within  the  walls  of  Acre;  for  the  fruit  of 
their  labour  is  not  their  own,  and  another  will  reap 
where  they  sow ;  the  tax-gatherer  comes  and  looks  at 
the  products,  and  takes  not  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth,  nor  any 
other  fixed  proportion,  but  as  much  as  the  pacha  needs ; 
and  the  question  is  not  how  much  he  shall  take,  but 
how  little  he  shall  leave.  Taxation,  or  rather  extortion, 
for  it  is  wrong  to  call  it  by  so  mild  a  name,  from  cantara 
of  olives  down  to  single  eggs,  grinds  the  Arab  to  the 
dust ;  and  yet,  said  the  old  man,  even  this  is  better  than 
our  lot  under  the  sultan ;  even  this  we  could  bear,  if 
the  pacha  would  only  spare  us  our  children. 

Along  this  plain  we  passed  a  large  house,  in  a  garden 
of  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  and  figs,  with  a  row  of  cy- 
press-trees along  the  road,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  treasurer  of  Abdallah  Pacha.  He  himself  had  been 
a  great  tyrant  and  oppressor,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  greater,  and  now  wanders,  with  both  his  eyes 
out,  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 

In  about  five  hours  we  came  upon  the  sea,  on  a  bold 
point  projecting  out  like  Carmel,  the  white  promontory 
of  Pliny,  the  ancient  Scala  of  the  Syi'ians.  On  this 
pomt  stood  an  old  khan,  and  we  sat  down  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  for  our  noonday  lunch.  From  here, 
too,  the  view  was  exceedingly  fine.  On  the  left  were  Acre 
and  Mount  Carmel ;  on  the  right  the  Turkish  city  of 
Sour,  the  ancient  Tyre ;  and,  in  front,  the  horizon  was 
darkened  by  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Almost  at  my  feet 
was  the  wreck  of  a  schooner,  driven  on  the  rocks  only 
the  night  before,  her  shivered  sails  still  flying  from  the 
masts,  and  the  luckless  mariners  were  alongside  in  a 
small  boat  bringing  ashore  the  remnant  of  the  cargo. 
Near  me,  and,  like  me,  looldng  out  upon  the  movements 
of  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  apparently  bemoaning 
his  own  unhappy  lot,  was  a  long,  awkward,  dangling 
young  man,  on  his  way  to  Acre ;  sent  by  the  sheik  of 
his  village  to  work  in  Ibrahim  Pacha's  factory  for  three 
rolls  of  bread  a-day.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  run 
away,  but  where  could  he  go  1  If  he  went  to  a  strange 
village,  he  would  inmediately  be  delivered  up  on  the 
never-failing  demand  for  soldiers.  There  was  no  help 
for  him.  He  did  not  know  that  there  were  other  lands, 
where  men  were  free ;  and  if  he  had  known  it,  the 
curse  of  poverty  rested  upon  him,  and  bound  him  where 
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he  was.  I  had  seen  misery  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  gallant,  but  conquered  and  enslaved  Poland, 
but  I  saw  it  refined  and  perfected  under  the  iron  des- 
potism of  Mohammed  Ali. 

From  hence  the  road  continued,  for  about  two  hours, 
over  a  rocky  precipice  overhanging  the  sea,  and  so 
narrow  that  as  I  sat  on  my  horse,  I  could  look  down 
the  steep  and  naked  sides  into  the  clear  water  below. 
In  one  place  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  probably, 
when  the  city  before  me  was  in  its  glory,  defending  the 
precipice.  In  the  narrowest  place  we  met  a  caravan 
of  camels,  and  from  here  descended  into  a  sandy  plain, 
and  passing  small  rivulets  and  ruins  of  castles  or  for- 
tresses, came  to  a  fine  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which 
were  soldiers'  barracks;  the  horses,  with  their  gay 
accoutrements,  were  tied  near  the  doors  of  the  tents, 
constantly  saddled  and  bridled,  and  strains  of  military 
music  were  swelling  from  a  band  among  the  trees. 

Near  this  are  what  are  called  Solomon's  cisterns, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  King  Solomon  in  pay- 
ment for  the  materials  furnished  by  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  towards  the  building  of  the  temple.  Circum- 
stances, however,  abundantly  prove  that  these  cisterns, 
and  the  aqueduct  connecting  them  with  Tyre,  have  been 
built  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

On  the  extreme  end  of  a  long,  low,  sandy  isthmus, 
which  seems  to  have  crawled  out  as  far  as  it  could, 
stands  the  fallen  city  of  Tyre,  seeming,  at  a  distance,  to 
rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  A  Turkish  soldier  was 
stationed  at  the  gate.  I  entered  under  an  arch,  so  low 
that  it  was  necessary  to  stoop  on  the  back  of  my  horse, 
and  passed  through  dark  and  narrow  streets,  sheltered 
by  mats  stretched  over  the  bazaars  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  Syrian  sun.  A  single  fishing-boat  was  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  "the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honourable  of 
the  earth !" 

I  left  the  gate  of  Tyre  between  as  honest  a  man  and 
as  great  a  rogue  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  The 
honest  man  was  my  old  Arab,  whom  I  kept  with  me  in 
spite  of  his  bad  donkey ;  and  the  rogue  was  a  limping, 
sore-eyed  Arab,  in  an  old  and  ragged  suit  of  regimentals, 
whom  I  hired  for  two  days  to  relieve  the  old  man  in 
whipping  the  donlceys.  He  was  a  dismissed  soldier, 
turned  out  of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  army  as  of  no  use  what- 
ever, than  which  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  certifi- 
cate of  worthlessness.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he 
had  once  been  a  man  of  property,  and,  like  honest 
Dogberry,  had  had  his  losses ;  he  had  been  wox'th  sixty 
piasters  (nearly  three  dollars),  with  which  he  had  come 
to  live  in  the  city ;  and  been  induced  to  embark  in  en- 
terprises that  had  turned  out  unfortunately,  and  he  had 
lost  his  all. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sidon  I  drove  immediately  to  the 
Arab  consular  agent,  to  consult  him  about  paying  a 
visit  to  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.  He  told  me  that  I  must 
send  a  note  to  her  ladyship,  requesting  permission  to 
present  myself,  and  wait  her  pleasure  for  an  answer ; 
that  sometimes  she  was  rather  capricious,  and  that  the 
*  EngUsh  consul  from  BejToot  had  been  obliged  to  wait 
two  days.  The  state  of  my  health  would  not  pei-mit 
my  waiting  any  where  upon  an  uncertainty.  I  was  but 
one  day  from  Beyroot,  where  I  looked  for  rest  and 
medical  attendance ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  go  past,  and 
I  made  my  appUcation  perhaps  with  more  regard  to 
my  own  convenience  and  feeUngs  than  the  x'espect  due 


to  those  of  the  lady.  My  baggage,  with  my  writing 
materials,  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  had  no  time  to  lose ; 
the  Arab  agent  gave  me  the  best  he  had  ;  and  writing 
a  note  about  as  "  big  as  a  book"  on  a  piece  of  coarse 
Arab  paper  with  a  reed  pen,  and  sealing  it  with  a  huge 
Arab  wafer,  I  gave  it  to  a  messenger,  and,  tumbling 
him  out  of  the  house,  told  him  he  must  bring  me  an 
answer  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  He  pro- 
bably reached  Lady  Stanhope's  residence  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
tumbled  in,  just  as  he  had  been  tumbled  out  at  Sidon, 
and,  demanding  an  immediate  answer,  he  got  one  forth- 
with, "Her  ladyship's  compliments,"  &c. ;  in  short, 
somewhat  Uke  that  which  a  city  lady  gives  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  "  I'm  not  at  home."  I  have  since 
read  M.  de  Lamartine's  account  of  his  visit  to  her  lady- 
ship, by  which  it  appears  that  her  ladyship  had  regard 
to  the  phraseology  of  a  note.  Mine,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect  it,  was  as  follows : — "  Mr  S.,  a  young  American, 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land,  would  regret 
exceedingly  being  obliged  to  do  so  without  first  having 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.  If  the 
Lady  Esther  Stanhope  will  allow  him  that  honour,  Mr 
S.  will  present  himself  to-morrow,  at  any  hour  her  lady- 
ship will  name."  If  the  reader  will  compare  this  note 
with  the  letter  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  he  will  almost 
wonder  that  my  poor  messenger,  demanding,  too,  an 
immediate  answer,  was  not  kicked  out  of  doors.  My 
horses  were  at  the  door,  either  for  Beyroot  or  her  lady- 
ship's residence ;  and  when  obliged  to  turn  away  from 
the  latter,  I  comforted  myself  with  a  good  gallop  to  the 
former.  Her  ladyship  was  exceedingly  lucky,  by  the 
way,  in  not  having  received  me ;  for  that  night  I  broke 
down  at  Beyroot ;  my  travels  in  the  East  were  abruptly 
terminated ;  and  after  lying  ten  days  under  the  attend- 
ance of  an  old  Italian  quack,  with  a  blue  frock  coat  and 
great  frog  buttons,  who  frightened  me  to  death  every 
time  he  approached  my  bedside,  I  got  on  board  the  first 
vessel  bound  for  sea,  and  sailed  for  Alexandria.  At 
Beyroot  I  received  a  letter  from  the  friend  who  had 
taken  me  on  board  his  boat  at  Thebes,  advising  me  of 
the  sickness  of  his  lady,  and  that  he  had  prevailed  upon 
the  English  doctor  at  Beyroot  to  accompany  him  to 
Damascus  and  Baalbeck;  here,  too,  I  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mr  Lowell,  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  had 
preceded  me  in  many  pai'ts  of  my  tour  in  the  East ; 
and  who  had  every  where  left  behind  him  such  a  name 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  an  American  to  follow  in  his 
steps ;  and  here,  too,  I  heard  of  the  great  fire,  which, 
by  the  time  it  reached  this  distant  land,  had  laid  the 
whole  of  my  native  city  in  ruins.  In  the  midst  of  my 
troubles,  however,  I  had  three  things  that  gave  me 
pleasure.  I  met  here  my  two  friends  with  whom  I 
had  mounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  one  of  whom 
I  hope  one  day  to  see  in  my  own  country ;  I  received 
from  the  Austrian  consul  an  assurance  that  the  pass- 
port of  my  Jew  friend  at  Hebron  should  be  made  out, 
and  delivered  forthwith  to  his  friend  thei-e.  For  ten 
days  I  lay  on  the  deck  of  a  little  Austrian  schooner, 
watching  the  movements  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  I  was  again  off"  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
Here  I  introduced  myself  to  the  reader ;  and  here,  if 
he  have  not  fallen  from  me  by  the  way,  I  take  my  leave 
of  him,  with  thanks  for  his  patient  courtesy. 
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NOTE. 


By  the  arrival  in  America  of  my  friend  Mr  Gliddon  of  Cairo, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  several  times  made  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  author  has  received  the  following  notice  of  the 
Egyptian  Society.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  notice ;  and  they  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  themselves  to  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  Egypt,  and 
the  East  generally.  The  author  is  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  members,  particularly  with  Mr  Walne,  Hon.  Sec, 
who,  besides  being  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  and  professional 
attainments,  has  devoted  much  attention,  and  with  great  success, 
to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  the 
author  feels  great  satisfaction  in  being  permitted  to  say  that  any 
individual,  or  literary  or  scientific  institution,  may,  without 
further  introduction,  correspond  with  Dr  Walne  in  relation  to 
any  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  notice. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  impulse  of  modern  discovery  has  excited  a  general  and 
increasing  interest  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  while  the 
unusual  facilities  of  access  both  from  India  and  Europe,  coupled 
with  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  are  more  than  ever 
calculated  to  induce  travellers  to  visit  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
examine  personally  the  extraordinary  monuments  with  which 
its  banks  abound. 

By  the  munificence  of  his  highness  the  viceroy,  Cairo  will,  it 
is  presumed,  possess,  at  no  distant  period,  a  museum  that,  in 
Egyptian  antiquities,  may  be  expected  to  rival  all  existing  col- 
lections. But  the  stranger  visiting  the  capital,  removed  from 
those  conveniences  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  European 
cities,  has  particularly  to  regret  the  absence  of  a  public  library  of 
reference,  so  essential  to  his  researches. 

The  want  of  an  institution  that  should  at  once  offer  this  desi- 
rable resource,  serve  as  a  point  of  imion  for  social  intercourse, 
and  be  a  medium  for  obtaining  additional  information  relative  to 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries,  has  long  been  felt :  and  it  is  a 
desire  of  supplying  this  deficiency  that  has  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Society. 

The  objections  of  the  association  are  :— 

First,  To  form  a  rendezvous  for  travellers,  with  the  view  of 
associating  literary  and  scientific  men  who  may  from  time  to 
time  visit  Egypt. 

Second,  To  collect  and  record  information  relative  to  Egypt, 
and  to  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  are  connected  with 
or  tributary  to  this  country. 

Third,  To  facilitate  research,  by  enabling  travellers  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  information  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
society  to  obtain,  and  byofl'ering  them  the  advantage  of  a  library 
of  reference  containing  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  East. 
The  Egj'ptiau  Society  is  open  to  gentlemen  of  all  nations,  and  is 
composed  of  Members,  Honorary  Members,  and  associate  Mem- 
bers. 

jSIenibers.—The  Members  (the  number  of  whom  is  at  present 
limited  to  twenty)  are  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  direct  the 
disposal  of  the  funds,  and  have  the  general  government  of  the 
society.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Jlember,  a  gentleman  must  have 
been  at  least  one  year  an  Associate  Member,  and  be  recommended 
in  writing  by  three  Members.  The  election  must  take  place  at 
a  general  meeting,  and  be  by  ballot,  one  black  ball  to  exclude. 

Members  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea ;  but  those 
elected  after  the  25th  March,  1837,  will  pay  in  addition  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  one  guinea. 

The  contribution  of  ten  guineas  at  once  constitutes  a  Life  Jlem- 
ber. 

Honorary  il/emfter*.— Honorary  Members  will  be  elected  only 


from  literary  and  scientific  men,  who  have  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  relation  to  Egypt,  or  from  gentlemen  who 
have  especially  promoted  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  society. 

Associate  Members.— Vfifh  the  exception  of  taking  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  society.  Associate  Members  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Members. 

To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate  Member,  a  gentleman,  if  not 
usually  resident  in,  must  at  least  have  visited  Egypt,  and  have 
passed  two  months  either  in  this  country,  or  in  those  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  which  are  immediately  connected  with  or  tribu- 
tary to  it.  It  is  necessary  that  he  be  recommended  in  writing  by 
two  Jlembers :  the  election  must  take  place  at  a  general  meeting, 
and  be  by  ballot,  two  black  balls  to  exclude.  Associate  Members 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea.  The  contribution  of 
five  guineas  at  once  constitutes  a  Life  Associate  Member. 

Honorary  Officers.— T:h.<i  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
council  of  management,  are  annually  elected  from  the  Members. 

The  funds  arising  from  subscriptions  and  donations  will  be  ap- 
plied, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  formation  of  a  library,  to  which 
the  Members  and  Associate  Members  can  always  have  free  access, 
and  to  which  travellers  can  be  introduced,  till  such  time  as  they 
become  eligible  to  join  the  society.  Rooms  have  been  opened, 
the  association  possesses  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  the  mem- 
bers have  every  reason  to  hope  that,  by  their  own  exertions,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion, they  will  soon  succeed  in  forming  a  collection  that,  while 
it  includes  many  interesting  volumes  on  the  East  in  general,  may 
contain  the  works  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  authoi-s  who 
have  made  Egypt  the  subject  of  their  observations. 

Alfred  T.  Walne,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cairo,  July  9,  183(5. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  author  has  been  favoured  with 
a  communication  from  the  Egyptian  Society,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  objects  of  the  society  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and 
that  it  is  now  established  upon  a  foundation  calculated  to  render 
it  eminently  useful  to  those  who  may  visit  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  antiquarian,  literary,  or  scientific  research ;  but  the  particular 
favour  which  the  author  has  to  acknowledge  now,  is  the  interest- 
ing information  that  Colonel  Vyse  (before  referred  to  as  engaged 
in  exploring  the  pyramids)  has  discovered  no  less  than  three  new 
chambers  over  the  king's  chamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  which 

he  calls  by  the  names  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Lady . 

The  last  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  following  cartouche. 


Rossellini,  a  learned  Italian,  now  editing  a  second  edition  of' 
Champollion's  works,  who  found  this  cartouche  in  one  of  the 
tombs,  reads  it  "  Seamphis."  This  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
pyramids  were  not  built  anterior  to  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
also  that  SuphisorSaophis,  was  the  builder,  as  stated  by  Manetho, 
according  to  air  Wilkinson's  table,  about  2120  years  b.  c.  The 
particulars  of  this  interesting  discovery,  and  the  details  connected 
with  the  present  exploring  of  the  pyramids,  will  probably  soon 
be  given  to  the  public  through  Mr  Wilkinson. 


END  OF  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT,  &c. 
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LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  MUNGO  PARK, 


EARLY  LIFE. 
MoNGO  Park  was  bora,  on  the  10th  September  1771, 
at  Fowlshiels,  a  farm  held  by  his  father  on  the  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  Selkirkshire,  and  situated 
not  far  from  Selkirk,  a  small  burgh  town  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  The  elder  Park,  who  bore  the  same  name 
which  his  son  afterwards  rendered  so  illustrious,  had 
a  family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth.  The 
mother  of  this  numerous  offspring  was  named  Hislop, 
and  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  sense  and  prudence. 
Her  husband  died,  after  a  long  and  exemplary  career, 
in  the  year  1792. 

The  early  education  of  Mungo  Park  was  received  in 
his  father's  house  of  Fowlshiels,  where  a  private  tutor 
was  for  some  years  employed.  The  legends  of  border 
daring  and  chivalry,  with  which  his  ear  was  in  these 
juvenile  days  familiar,  and  of  which  he  retained  in 
after  times  a  vivid  impression,  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  instilling  into  his  young  mind  that  love  of 
adventure  whicli  modified  so  strongly  the  tenor  of  his 
life.  After  acquiring  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  home,  mingled  with  the  traditional  lore  al- 
luded to,  Mungo  was  removed  to  the  grammar  school 
of  Selkirk,  at  which  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
distinguished  himself  above  all  his  boyish  compeers  by 
his  application  and  success  in  his  studies.  At  this,  as 
at  every  other  period  of  his  life,  he  was  noted  for  the 
modest  gravity,  and  even  reserve,  of  his  manners  and 
disposition.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and  solitude,  and 
used  to  indulge  these  propensities  conjointly,  by  long 
companionless  rambles  on  the  banks  of  his  native  Yar- 
row. In  Mungo  Park's  reserve  of  temperament,  how- 
ever, no  suspiciousness  or  hauteur  was  ever  observed 
to  mingle  ;  and,  with  all  his  quiet  thoughtfulness,  occa- 
sional gleams  of  spirit  and  ambition  were  seen  to  burst 
forth,  indicative  of  the  latent  fire  that  burned  beneath 
his  cold  and  composed  exterior. 

Though  intended  originally  for  the  church,  Mungo,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  fifteen,  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  apprenticed,  in  conse- 
quence, to  Mr  Thomas  Anderson,  a  respectable  surgeon 
in  Selkirk.  After  spending  three  years  under  this  gentle- 
man's charge,  Park,  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  began  the  usual  course  of  professional  study 
at  the  University  of  that  city.*  Upon  the  whole,  little 
is  known  respecting  his  college  life,  excepting  that 
he  showed,  during  his  three  years'  attendance  on  the 
medical  classes,  a  marked  predilection  for  botanical 
pursuits.  Fortunately,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr  James 
Dickson,  was  a  person  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist 
Park  in  his  prosecution  of  the  science  in  question, 
the  knowledge  of  which  proved  afterwards  so  useful. 
Though  filling  originally  the  situation  of  a  labouring 

*  He  not  only  proved  a  diligent  student  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  evinced,  at  various  times,  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  literary  taste.  We  have  been  informed  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  a  candidate  for  a  medal,  offered  for  the  best  poem  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  Robert  Fergusson.  The 
prize  was  awarded  by  the  votes  of  a  society,  and  Mungo  stood 
Beeond  by  the  decision.  But  the  winner's  personal  popularity, 
it  was  very  generaUy  admitted,  was  the  cause  of  his  success- 
Park's  being  much  the  better  poem,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
most  capable  of  judging.  Such  a  circumstance  as  this  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  except  in  so  far  as  it  testifies  to  tlio  general 
ability  displayetl  in  youth  by  the  Bubject  of  this  memoir. 


gardener,  Mr  Dickson  had  raised  himself  into  consider- 
able distinction  as  a  botanist,  both  in  Edinburgh  and 
London,  to  which  latter  city  he  had  gone  in  the  humble 
capacity  alluded  to.  When  resident  there,  his  profes- 
sional skill  and  enthusiasm  had  procured  for  him  the 
notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and  this  circumstance  en- 
abled Mr  Dickson  to  do  his  young  relative  a  still 
greater  favour  than  even  the  furtherance  given  to  his 
studies  in  natural  history.  After  Park  had  completed 
his  term  of  attendance  at  the  University,  and  had. 
procured  his  surgical  diploma,  he  went  to  London,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  employment  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  recommendation  which  he  bore  with  him 
from  Mr  Dickson  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  procured  the 
young  surgeon  the  object  of  his  wish.  By  Sir  Joseph's 
interest.  Park  received,  shortly  after  his  application, 
the  appointment  of  assistant  medical  ofiicer  on  board 
of  the  Worcester  East  Indiaman — in  which  vessel  he 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the  month  of  February 
1792.  Having  made  a  voyage  to  Bencoolen,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Park  brought  with  him  many  proofs  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  had  pursued,  during  his 
absence,  his  favourite  scientific  studies.  To  Sir  Josepli 
Banks  he  presented  some  rare  and  valuable  specimens 
of  plants  which  he  had  discovered  abroad;  and  he 
communicated  to  the  Linnsean  Society  a  paper,  de- 
scribing several  hitherto  unobserved  fishes  of  the  Indian 
seas.  This  contribution  was  afterwards  published  in 
the  society's  Transactions.  These,  and  various  other 
observations  of  importance,  made  by  Park  on  his.  voy- 
age, confirmed  him  in  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  led  to  habits  of  frequent  intercourse 
between  them,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  the 
young  Scotsman  into  the  society  of  all  the  eminent 
scientific  men  of  the  day  in  the  metropolis.  Tliis  was, 
doubtless,  of  great  influence  in  arousing  Park's  thirst 
for  distinction,  and  directing  his  mind  to  loftier  objects 
than  any  within  the  scope  of  his  professional  pursuits. 
Nor  did  any  length  of  time  elapse,  after  his  return  to 
England  in  1793,  ere  these  ambitious  views  assumed 
a  definite  form  and  aim  ;  and  this  was  brought  about 
chiefly  by  certain  circumstances  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  scientific  world  shortly  before  this  period. 

A  number  of  distinguished  individuals  in  Britain, 
some  years  prior  to  Mungo  Park's  Indian  voyage,  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  discoveries  in  Africa,  the  interior  of 
which  remained  almost  entirely  a  blank  in  modern 
geography.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  the  civilised 
world  upon  the  subject  of  the  African  continent,  was 
actually  more  extended  and  more  accurate  two  thou- 
sand years  back,  than  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  stigma  the  founders  of  the 
African  Association  proposed  to  wipe  away ;  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  hour,  and  the  man  for  the  task,  soon  came. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  Mungo  Park  un- 
dertook the  task  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica. The  great  light  which  he  threw  upon  this  long 
obscure  subject,  will  best  appear  from  the  records  of 
his  travels.  Full  justice,  however,  cannot  be  done  to 
his  exertions,  unless  some  explanation  be  given  of  the 
actual  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  African  geo- 
graphy, previous  to  his  entrance  on  the  field  of  discovery. 

Herodotus,  the  oldest  historian  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  who  flourished  between  two  and  three  thousand 
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years  ago,  describes  a  large  inland  river  of  Africa, 
named  the  Niger,  which  flowed,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, from  west  to  east — that  is,  from  the  western 
coast  into  the  centre  of  the  country.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  stream,  Herodotus  was  made  aware  by  the 
personal  communications  of  some  travellers  belonging 
to  the  northern  regions  of  the  African  continent,  and 
who  stated  themselves  to  have  seen  the  river  in  ques- 
tion. Several  succeeding  writers  confirmed  the  rela- 
tion of  Herodotus ;  but  the  geographers  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  particularly  certain  Arab  writers,  denied 
the  existence  of  any  large  river  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
X'ica,  with  such  a  course  as  that  ascribed  to  the  Niger. 
They  admitted  that  a  river  of  that  name  existed,  but 
described  it  as  flowing  from  east  to  west.  As  two  large 
streams,  the  Grambia  and  Senegal,  do  really  flow  from 
the  interior  into  the  sea  in  this  direction,  at  the  part 
of  Africa  in  question,  it  appeared  an  easy  solution  of 
the  matter  to  regard  the  course,  and  even  tlie  existence, 
of  the  Niger  as  altogether  a  mistake,,  springing  out  of 
some  confused  notions  relative  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  streams  alluded  to.  This  conclusion  was,  in  reahty, 
the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  geographers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, such  as  D'Anville  and  Rennel,  were  inclined 
to  put  faith  in  the  statement  of  Herodotus.  The  vast 
breadth  of  tlie  African  continent  from  west  to  east, 
more  especially  in  its  central  latitudes,  together  with 
the  absence  of  any  visible  outlet  on  the  eastern  coast, 
constituted  the  main  argument  against  admitting  the 
existence  of  a  large  inland  river,  with  the  course  attri- 
buted to  the  Niger.  The  Nile  was  the  only  stream 
issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  with  such  a 
mass  of  waters,  and  with  such  a  course,  as  to  permit 
the  possibility  of  some  one  of  its  upper  streams  being 
regarded  as  the  river  called  the  Niger.  Herodotus 
himself  was  of  opinion  that  the  Niger  was  identical  with 
the  Nile  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  was  the  belief  most 
generally  entertained  by  those  of  the  moderns  who 
allowed  the  Niger's  existence.  But  so  many  diflSculties 
opposed  this  identification  of  the  two  rivers,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  geographers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  preferred,  as  has  been  said,  to  regard  the  story 
of  the  Niger  as  altogether  fabulous,  or,  at  the  least,  as 
founded  in  mistake.  Such  was  the  uncertainty  in  which 
this  matter  was  involved ;  and  the  same  ignorance  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  other  particulars  connected  with 
the  African  continent.  The  character  of  the  interior, 
its  products,  and  its  people,  were  all  points  wrapt  in 
the  profoundest  mystery,  and  were  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent and  earnest  disputations. 

Nor  are  these  questions  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
mere  objects  of  scientific  curiosity  ;  they  were  questions 
of  the  deepest  general  interest  to  humanity,  and  their 
solution  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  ultimate 
spread  of  civilisation  over  the  earth.  How  much  Mungo 
Park  did  to  solve  them,  the  sequel  of  this  work  will 
sufficiently  show.  The  enlightened  society  under  whose 
auspices  he  entered  on  the  enterprise  of  African  disco- 
very, had  sent  out  several  travellers  on  the  same  mis- 
sion, previous  to  their  employment  of  him.  John 
Ledyard,  a  man  with  some  oddities  in  his  character, 
but  with  high  physical  and  mental  endowments  for  the 
task,  undertook,  at  the  society's  request,  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  way  of  Egypt.  He  died, 
however,  at  Cairo,  ere  his  journey  was  well  begun. 
Shortly  after,  Mr  Lucas  made  a  similar  attempt,  in  a 
more  westerly  quarter  of  the  north  of  Africa,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  entering  the  interior  to  the  distance  of 
five  days'  journey  southward  of  Tripoli.  Another  ad- 
venturer. Major  Houghton,  made  the  endeavour  to 
accomplish  the  same  enterprise  by  ascending  the  Gam- 
bia. After  suffering  severely  from  the  natives  (Moors), 
he  died  at  Jarra,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Ludamar, 
about  half  way  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Dibbie. 
His  fate  was  unknown,  until  ascertained  by  Park. 

All  has  now  been  said  that  seems  necessary  to  explain 
the  position  of  matters  at  the  time  when  Mungo  Park 
presented  himself  to  the  African  Association,  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  promote  the  great  objects  the  body 


had  in  view.  No  ordinary  degree  of  boldness  and 
ardour  of  spirit  was  necessary  to  prompt  such  an  off"er, 
after  the  unhappy  end  of  Ledyard,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  Major  Houghton  only  two  years  before.  Park's 
motives  for  making  the  offer  are  afi'ectingly  described 
by  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  travels.  After 
some  inquiries  into  his  qualifications,  the  association 
readily  agreed  to  make  use  of  his  services.  From  the 
strength,  vigour,  and  hardiliood  of  his  frame,  as  well  as 
from  his  mental  quaUties  (though  these  were,  as  yet, 
but  partially  known),  he  was,  indeed,  as  fit  a  man  for 
their  pm'pose  as  probably  ever  breathed. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1795,  that 
all  things  were  in  readiness  for  Park's  departure.  With 
the  exception  of  a  brief  sojourn  with  his  relatives  in 
Scotland,  the  interval  was  spent  by  liim  in  London, 
chiefly  in  acquiring  the  knowledge,  and  making  the 
preparations,  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  peri- 
lous enterprise.  The  association  had  determined  upon 
the  same  route  for  him  as  that  which  Major  Houghton 
had  attempted — the  ascent,  to  wit,  of  the  Gambia,  which 
seemed,  undoubtedly,  the  shortest  path  to  the  regions 
to  be  explored.  All  instmctions  being  received,  and 
every  preparation  completed,  in  May  1795,  Park  took 
his  leave  of  England.  His  own  narrative,  which  fol- 
lows in  an  entire  form,  will  give  the  history  of  his  ad- 
ventures up  to  the  period  of  his  return  from  this  his  first 
journey. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Author's  Motives  for  undertaking  the  Voyage — His  Instruc- 
tions and  Departure— Arrives  at  Jillifree,  on  the  Gambia  River 
—Proceeds  to  Vintain.— Some  Account  of  the  Feloops.— Pro- 
ceeds up  the  River  for  Jonkakonda— Arrives  at  Dr  Laidley's.— 
Some  Account  of  Pisania,  and  the  British  Factory  established 
at  that  place.— The  Author's  Employment  during  his  stay  at 
Pisania— His  Sickness  and  Recovery— The  Country  described— 
Prepares  to  set  out  for  the  Interior. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  the  East  Indies  in  1793, 
having  learned  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as- 
sociated for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  discoveries  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  were  desu'ous  of  engaging  a  per- 
son to  explore  that  continent,  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia 
river,  I  took  occasion,  through  means  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
known,  of  offering  myself  for  that  service.  I  had 
been  informed,  tliat  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Houghton,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  formerly  fort- 
major  at  Goree,  had  aheady  sailed  to  the  Gambia, 
under  the  direction  of  the  association,  and  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cUmate,  or  perished  in  some  contest  with  the  na- 
tives. But  this  intelligence,  instead  of  deterring  me 
from  my  purpose,  animated  me  to  persist  in  the  ofi'er 
of  my  services  with  the  greater  solicitude.  I  had  a 
passionate  desire  to  examine  into  the  productions  of  a 
country  so  little  known,  and  to  become  experimentally 
acquamted  with  the  modes  of  life,  and  character  of 
the  natives.  I  knew  that  I  was  able  to  bear  fatigue ; 
and  I  reUed  on  my  youth,  and  the  strength  of  my  con- 
stitution, to  preserve  me  from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 
The  salary  which  the  committee  allowed  was  sufficiently 
large,  and  I  made  no  stipulation  for  future  reward.  If 
I  should  perish  in  my  journey,  I  was  willing  that  my 
hopes  and  expectations  should  perish  with  me  ;  and  if 
I  should  succeed  in  rendering  the  geography  of  Africa 
more  familiar  to  my  countrymen,  and  in  opening  to 
their  ambition  and  mdustry  new  sources  of  wealth,  and 
new  channels  of  commerce,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  honour,  who  would  not  fail  to  bestow 
that  remuneration  wliich  my  successful  services  should 
appear  to  them  to  merit.  The  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation having  made  such  inquiries  as  they  thought 
necessai'y,  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  qua- 
lifications that  I  possessed,  and  accepted  me  for  the 
service  ;  and,  with  that  liberality  which  on  all  occasions 
distinguishes  their  conduct,  gave  me  every  encourage- 
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ment  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant,  or  which  I 
could  with  propriety  ask. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  Mr 
James  Willis,  who  was  then  recently  appointed  consul  at 
Senegambia,  and  whose  countenance  in  that  capacity,  it 
was  thought,  might  have  served  and  protected  me ;  but 

fovernment  afterwards  rescinded  his  appointment,  and 
lost  that  advantage.  The  kindness  of  the  committee, 
however,  supplied  all  that  was  necessary.  Being  fa- 
voured by  the  secretary  of  the  association,  the  late 
Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  with  a  recommendation  to  Dr 
John  Laidley  (a  gentleman  who  had  resided  many 
years  at  an  English  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Gam- 
bia), and  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  him  for 
£200,  I  took  my  passage  in  the  brig  Endeavour — a 
small  vessel  trading  to  the  Gambia  for  bees'  wax  and 
ivory,  commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Wyatt — and  I 
became  impatient  for  my  departure. 

My  instructions  were  very  plain  and  concise.  I  was 
directed,  on  my  arrival  in  Africa,  "  to  pass  on  to  the 
river  Niger,  either  by  the  way  of  Bambouk,  or  by  such 
other  route  as  should  be  found  most  convenient — that 
I  should  ascertain  the  course,  and,  if  possible,  the  rise 
and  termination,  of  that  river — that  I  should  use  my 
utmost  exertions  to  visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tombuctoo  and 
Houssa — and  that  I  should  be  afterwards  at  liberty  to 
return  to  Europe,  either  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia,  or 
by  such  other  route,  as  under  all  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  my  situation  and  prospects  should  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  most  advisable." 

We  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  22d  day  of  May 
1795.  On  the  4th  of  June,  we  saw  the  mountains  over 
Mogadore,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  thirty  days, 
we  anchored  at  Jillifree,  a  town  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Gambia,  opposite  to  James's  Island,  where 
the  English  had  formerly  a  small  fort. 

The  kingdom  of  Barra,  in  which  the  town  of  Jillifree 
is  situated,  produces  great  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  salt — 
which  commodity  they  carry  up  the  river  in  canoes  as 
high  as  Barraconda,  and  bring  down  in  return  Indian 
corn,  cotton  cloths,  elephants'  teeth,  small  quantities 
of  gold  dust,  &c.  The  number  of  canoes  and  people 
constantly  employed  in  this  trade,  makes  the  king  of 
Barra  more  formidable  to  Europeans  than  any  other 
chieftain  on  the  river ;  and  this  circumstance  probably 
encouraged  him  to  establish  those  exorbitant  duties, 
which  traders  of  all  nations  are  obliged  to  pay  at  entry, 
amounting  to  nearly  £20  on  every  vessel,  great  and 
small.  These  duties,  or  customs,  are  generally  col- 
lected in  person  by  the  Alkaid,  or  Governor  of  Jilli- 
free, and  he  is  attended  on  these  occasions  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  dependents,  among  whom  are  found  many 
who,  by  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  English, 
have  acquired  a  smattering  of  our  language :  but  they 
are  commonly  very  noisy,  and  very  troublesome — beg- 
ging for  every  thing  they  fancy  with  such  earnestness 
and  importunity,  that  traders,  in  order  to  get  quit  of 
them,  are  frequently  obliged  to  grant  their  requests. 

On  the  23d  we  departed  from  Jillifree,  and  proceeded 
to  Vintain,  a  town  situated  about  two  miles  up  a  creek 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  This  place  is  much 
resorted  to  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  bees'  wax  which  are  brought  hither  for 
sale :  the  wax  is  collected  in  the  woods  by  the  Feloops, 
a  wild  and  unsociable  race  of  people.  Their  country, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  abounds  in  rice ;  and 
the  natives  supply  the  traders,  both  on  the  Gambia  and 
Cassamansa  rivers,  with  that  article,  and  also  with 
goats  and  poultry,  on  very  reasonable  terms.  The 
honey  which  they  collect  is  chiefly  used  by  themselves 
in  making  a  strong  intoxicating  liquor,  much  the  same 
as  the  mead  which  is  produced  from  honey  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  their  traffic  with  Europeans,  the  Feloops  gene- 
rally employ  a  factor,  or  agent  of  the  Mandingo  nation, 
who  speaks  a  little  English,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
trad*  of  the  river.    This  broker  makes  the  bargain ; 


and,  with  the  connivance  of  the  European,  receives  a 
certain  part  only  of  the  payment,  which  he  gives  to  his 
employer  as  the  whole ;  the  remainder  (which  is  very 
truly  called  the  cheating  money)  he  receives  when  the 
Feloop  is  gone,  and  appropriates  to  himself  as  a  reward 
for  his  trouble. 

The  language  of  the  Feloops  is  appropriate  and  pe- 
culiar; and  as  their  trade  is  chiefly  conducted,  as  hath 
been  observed,  by  Mandingoes,  the  Europeans  have  no 
inducement  to  learn  it. 

The  numerals  are  as  follow : — 


One,     Enory. 

Two,     Sickaba,  or  Cooliaba. 

Three,  Sisaje 

Four, 

Five,    Footuck. 


Six,      Footuck-Enory. 
Seven,  Footuck-Cookaba. 
Eight,  Footuck-Sisajee. 
Nine,    Footuck-Sibakeer. 
Ten,      Sibankonyen. 


On  the  26th  we  left  Vintain,  and  continued  our  course 
up  the  river,  anchoring  whenever  the  tide  failed  us,  and 
frequently  towing  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  river 
is  deep  and  muddy ;  the  banks  are  covered  with  impe- 
netrable thickets  of  mangrove ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
adjacent  country  appears  to  be  flat  and  swampy. 

The  Gambia  abounds  with  fish,  some  species  of  which 
are  excellent  food ;  but  none  of  them  that  I  recollect 
are  known  in  Europe.  At  the  entrance  from  the  sea, 
sharks  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  and,  higher  up, 
alligators  and  the  hippopotamus  (or  river  horse)  are 
very  numerous.  The  latter  might  with  more  propriety 
be  called  the  river-elephant,  being  of  an  enormous  and 
unwieldy  bulk,  and  his  teeth  furnish  good  ivory.  This 
animal  is  amphibious,  with  short  and  thick  legs,  and 
cloven  hoofs ;  it  feeds  on  grass,  and  such  shrubs  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  afford,  boughs  of  trees,  &c. — seldom 
venturing  far  from  the  water,  in  which  it  seeks  refuge 
on  hearing  the  approach  of  man.  I  have  seen  many, 
and  always  found  them  of  a  timid  and  inoffensive  dis- 
position. 

In  six  days  after  leaving  Vintain,  we  reached  Jonka- 
konda,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  where  our  vessel 
was  to  take  in  part  of  her  lading.  The  next  morning, 
the  several  European  traders  came  from  their  different 
factories  to  receive  their  letters,  and  learn  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  cargo  ;  and  the  captain  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Dr  Laidley  to  inform  him  of  my  arrival. 
He  came  to  Jonkakonda  the  morning  following,  when 
I  delivered  him  Mr  Beaufoy's  letter,  and  he  gave  me 
a  kind  invitation  to  spend  my  time  at  his  house  until 
an  opportunity  should  offer  of  prosecuting  my  journey. 
This  invitation  was  too  acceptable  to  be  refused,  and 
being  furnished  by  the  Doctor  with  a  horse  and  guide, 
I  set  out  from  Jonkakonda  at  daybreak,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  arrived  at  Pisania,  where  I 
was  accommodated  with  a  room,  and  other  conveni- 
ences, in  the  Doctor's  house. 

Pisania  is  a  small  village  in  the  king  of  Yany'a  do- 
minions, established  by  British  subjects  as  a  factory 
for  trade,  and  inhabited  solely  by  them  and  their  black 
servants.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia, 
sixteen  miles  above  Jonkakonda.  The  white  residents, 
at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there,  consisted  only  of  Dr 
Laidley,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Ainsley ;  but  their  domestics  were  numerous. 
They  enjoyed  perfect  security  under  the  king's  protec- 
tion, and  being  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the 
natives  at  large,  wanted  no  accommodation  or  comfort 
which  the  country  could  supply ;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  trade  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold,  was  in  their  hands. 
Being  now  settled  for  some  time  at  my  ease,  my 
first  object  was  to  learn  the  Mandingo  tongue,  being  the 
language  in  almost  general  use  throughout  this  part 
of  Africa,  and  without  which  I  was  fully  convinced 
that  I  never  could  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  In  this  pursuit  I  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr  Laidley,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
in  the  country,  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives, had  made  himself  completely  master  of  it.  Next 
to  the  language,  my  great  object  was  to  collect  infor- 
mation concerning  the  countries  I  intended  to  visit. 
On  this  occasion  I  was  referred  to  certain  traders  called 
slatees.    These  are  free  black  merchants,  of  great  con- 
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sWeration  in  this  part  of  Africa,  who  come  do\vn  from 
the  interior  countries,  chiefly  with  enslaved  negroes 
for  sale  ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  very  little  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  the  accounts  which  they  gave  ; 
for  they  contradicted  each  other  in  the  most  important 
particulars,  and  all  of  them  seemed  extremely  unwill- 
ing that  I  should  prosecute  my  journey.  These  cir- 
cumstances increased  my  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth 
from  my  own  personal  observations. 

In  researches  of  this  kind,  and  in  observing  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  in  a  country  so 
little  known  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  furnished 
with  so  many  striking  and  uncommon  objects  of  nature, 
my  time  passed  not  unpleasantly ;  and  I  began  to  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  had  escaped  the  fever,  or  seasoning,  to 
which  Europeans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  hot  climates, 
are  generally  subject.  But  on  the  31st  of  July  I  im- 
prudently exposed  myself  to  the  night  dew,  in  observing 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  the  place:  the  next  day  I  found  myself 
attacked  with  a  smart  fever  and  delirium ;  and  such 
an  illness  followed,  as  confined  me  to  the  house  during 
the  greatest  part  of  August.  My  recovery  was  very 
slow ;  but  I  embraced  every  short  interval  of  conva- 
lescence to  walk  out,  and  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  the  country.  In  one  of  those  ex- 
cursions, having  rambled  farther  than  usual,  in  a  hot 
day,  I  brought  on  a  return  of  my  fever,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September  I  was  again  confined  to  my  bed. 
The  fever,  however,  was  not  so  violent  as  before  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks  I  was  able,  when  the 
weather  would  permit,  to  renew  my  botanical  excur- 
sions ;  and  when  it  rained,  I  amused  myself  with  draw- 
ing plants,  &c.  in  my  chamber.  The  care  and  attention 
of  Dr  Laidley  contributed  greatly  to  alleviate  my  suf- 
ferings ;  his  company  and  conversation  beguiled  the 
tedious  hours  during  that  gloomy  season^hen  the  rain 
falls  in  torrents,  when  suffocating  heats  oppress  by 
day,  and  when  the  night  is  spent  by  the  terrified  tra- 
veller in  listening  to  the  croaking  of  frogs  (of  which 
the  numbers  are  beyond  imagination),  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  jackall,  and  the  deep  howling  of  the  hyaena — a  dis- 
mal concert,  interrupted  only  by  the  roar  of  such  tre- 
mendous thunder  as  no  persons  can  form  a  conception 
of  but  those  who  have  heard  it. 

The  country  itself  being  an  immense  level,  and  very 
generally  covered  with  wood,  presents  a  tiresome  and 
gloomy  uniformity  to  the  eye  ;  but  although  nature  has 
denied  to  the  inhabitants  the  beauties  of  romantic  land- 
scapes, she  has  bestowed  on  them,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
the  more  important  blessings  of  fertility  and  abundance. 
A  little  attention  to  cultivation  procures  a  sufficiency 
of  com  ;  the  fields  afford  a  rich  pasturage  for  cattle ; 
and  the  natives  are  plentifully  supplied  with  excellent 
fish,  both  from  the  Gambia  river  and  the  Walli  creek. 

The  grains  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  are — Indian 
corn,  xea  mays;  two  kinds  of  holcus  spicatus,  called  by 
the  natives  soono  and  sanio ;  holcus  niger,  and  holcus 
bicolor — the  former  of  which  they  have  named  bassi 
woolima,  and  the  latter  bassiqui.  These,  together  with 
rice,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  besides 
which,  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and 
villages  have  gardens  which  produce  onions,  calavances, 
yams,  cassavi,  ground  nuts,  pompions,  gourds,  water 
melons,  and  some  other  esculent  plants. 

I  observed  likewise,  near  the  towns,  small  patches  of 
cotton  and  indigo.  The  former  of  these  articles  sup- 
plies them  with  clothing,  and  with  the  latter  they  dye 
their  cloth  of  an  excellent  blue  colour,  in  a  manner  that 
will  hereafter  be  described. 

In  preparing  their  corn  for  food,  the  natives  use  a 
large  wooden  mortar  called  a  paloon,  in  which  they  bruise 
the  seed  until  it  parts  with  the  outer  covering,  or  husk, 
which  is  then  separated  from  the  clean  corn  by  exposing 
it  to  the  wind,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  is 
cleared  from  the  chaff"  in  England.  The  corn  thus  freed 
from  the  husk,  is  returned  to  the  mortar,  and  beaten 
into  meal,  which  is  dressed  variously  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  most  common  preparation  of  it  among 
the  nations  of  the  Gambia,  is  a  sort  of  pudding,  which 


they  call  kouskous.  It  is  made  by  first  moistening  the 
flour  with  water,  and  then  stirring  and  shaking  it  about 
in  a  large  calabash,  or  gourd,  till  it  adheres  together 
in  small  granules,  resembling  sago.  It  is  then  put  into 
an  earthen  pot,  whose  bottom  is  perforated  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  holes ;  and  this  pot  being  placed  upon  an- 
other, the  two  vessels  are  luted  together,  either  with  a 
paste  of  meal  and  water,  or  with  cow's  dung,  and  placed 
upon  the  fire.  In  the  lower  vessel  is  commonly  some 
animal  food  and  water,  the  steam  or  vapour  of  which 
ascends  through  the  perforations  in  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  vessel,  and  softens  and  prepares  the  kouskous, 
which  is  very  much  esteemed  throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries that  I  visited.  I  am  informed,  that  the  same 
manner  of  preparing  flour  is  very  generally  used  on 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  that  the  dish  so  prepared  is 
there  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  the  negroes  borrowed  the  practice  from  the 
Moors. 

For  gratifying  a  taste  for  vai-iety,  another  sort  of 
pudding,  called  nealing,  is  sometimes  prepared  from 
the  meal  of  corn  ;  and  they  have  also  adopted  two  or 
three  different  modes  of  dressing  their  rice.  Of  vege- 
table food,  therefore,  the  natives  have  no  deficiency ; 
and  although  the  common  class  of  people  ai'e  but  spa- 
ringly supplied  with  animal  food,  yet  this  article  is  not 
wholly  withheld  from  them. 

Their  domestic  animals  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Europe.  Swine  are  found  in  the  woods,  but  their  flesh 
is  not  esteemed :  probably  the  marked  abhorrence  in 
which  this  animal  is  held  by  the  votaries  of  Mahomet, 
has  spread  itself  among  the  pagans.  Poultry  of  all 
kinds,  the  turkey  excepted,  is  every  where  to  be  had. 
The  guinea  fowl  and  red  partridge  abound  in  the  fields ; 
and  the  woods  furnish  a  small  species  of  antelope,  of 
which  the  venison  is  highly  and  deservedly  prized. 

Of  the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Mandingo  countries, 
the  most  common  are  the  hytena,  the  panther,  and  the 
elephant.  Considering  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  latter 
in  the  East  Indies,  it  may  be  thought  extraordinary 
that  the  natives  of  Africa  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
immense  continent,  acquired  the  skill  of  taming  this 
powerful  and  docile  creature,  and  applying  his  strength 
and  faculties  to  the  service  of  man.  When  I  told  some 
of  the  natives  that  this  was  actually  done  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  my  auditors  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and 
exclaimed,  tobaubo  fonnio ! — '■'  a  white  man's  lie  !"  The 
negroes  frequently  find  means  to  destroy  the  elephant 
by  fire-arms ;  they  hunt  it  principally  for  the  sake  of 
the  teeth,  which  they  transfer  in  barter  to  those  who 
sell  them  again  to  the  Europeans.  The  flesh  they  eat, 
and  consider  it  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  usual  beast  of  burden  in  all  the  negi-o  territories, 
is  the  ass.  The  application  of  animal  labour  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  is  nowhere  adopted  ;  the  plough, 
therefore,  is  wholly  unknown.  The  chief  implement 
used  in  husbandry  is  the  hoe,  which  varies  in  forip  in 
different  districts ;  and  the  labour  is  universally  per- 
formed by  slaves. 

On  the  Gth  of  October,  the  waters  of  the  Gambia  were 
at  the  greatest  height,  being  fifteen  feet  above  the  high 
water  marii  of  the  tide,  after  which  they  began  to  sub- 
side— at  first  slowly,  but  afterwards  very  rapidly,  some- 
times sinking  more  than  a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours : 
by  the  beginning  of  November  the  river  had  sunk  to  its 
former  level,  and  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  as  usual. 
When  the  river  had  subsided,  and  the  atmosphere  grew 
dry,  I  recovered  apace,  and  began  to  think  of  my  de- 
parture— for  this  is  reckoned  the  most  proper  season 
for  travelling :  the  natives  had  completed  their  harvest, 
and  pi'ovisions  were  every  where  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Dr  Laidley  was  at  tliis  time  employed  in  a  trading 
voyage  at  Jonkakonda.  I  wrote  to  him  to  desire  that 
he  would  use  his  interest  with  the  slatees,  or  slave 
merchants,  to  procure  me  the  company  and  protection 
of  the  first  coffle  (or  caravan)  that  might  leave  Gambia 
for  the  interior  country  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  re- 
quested him  to  purchase  for  me  a  horse  and  two  asses. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Doctor  returned  to  Pisania, 
and  informed  me  that  a  coffle  would  certainly  go  for 
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the  interior  in  the  course  of  the  dry  season  ;  but  that, 
as  many  of  the  merchants  belonging  to  it  had  not  yet 
completed  their  assortment  of  goods,  he  could  not  say 
at  what  time  they  would  set  out. 

As  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  slatees,  and 
people  that  composed  the  caravan,  were  entirely  un- 
known to  me — and  as  they  seemed  rather  averse  to 
my  purpose,  and  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  positive 
engagements  on  my  account — and  the  time  of  their 
departure  being  withal  very  uncertain,  I  resolved,  on 
farther  deliberation,  to  avail  myself  of  the  dry  season, 
and  proceed  without  them. 

Dr  Laidley  approved  my  determination,  and  pro- 
mised me  every  assistance  in  his  power,  to  enable  me 
to  prosecute  my  journey  with  comfort  and  safety. 

This  resolution  having  been  formed,  I  made  prepara- 
tions accordingly.  And  now,  being  about  to  take  leave 
of  my  hospitable  friend  (whose  kindness  and  solicitude 
continued  to  the  moment  of  my  departure*),  and  to 
quit,  for  many  months,  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Gambia,  it  seems  proper,  before  I  proceed  with  my 
narrative,  that  I  should,  in  this  place,  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  negro  nations  wliich  inhabit  the  several 
banks  of  this  celebrated  river,  and  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse that  subsists  between  them  and  such  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  find  their  advantage  in  trading  to 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  observations  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  on  both  these  subjects,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Description  of  the  Feloops,  the  Jaloffs,  tlie  Foulahs,  and  Man- 
dingoes.— Some  Account  of  the  Trade  between  the  Nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  Natives  of  Africa,  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia, 
and  between  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Coast  and  the  Na- 
tions of  the  Interior  Countries— Their  mode  of  Selling  and 
Buying,  &c. 
The  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gambia, 
though  distributed  into  a  great  many  distinct  govern- 
ments, may,  I  think,  be  divided  into  four  great  classes 
— the  Feloops,  the  Jaloffs,  the  Foulahs,  and  the  Man- 
dingoes.     Among  all  these  nations,  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  considerable 
progress ;  but  in  most  of  them,  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  free  and  enslaved,  persevere  in  maintaining  the 
blind  but  harmless  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  and 
are  called  by  the  Mahomedans  kafirs,  or  intidels. 

Of  the  Feloops,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
observed  concerning  them  in  the  former  chapter.  They 
are  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  are  supposed  never  to 
forgive  an  injury.  They  are  even  said  to  transmit 
their  quarrels  as  deadly  feuds  to  their  posterity — inso- 
much that  a  son  considers  it  as  incumbent  on  him, 
from  a  just  sense  of  filial  obligation,  to  bepome  the 
avenger  of  his  deceased  father's  ^vrongs.  If  a  man 
loses  his  life  in  one  of  those  sudden  quarrels  which 
perpetually  occur  at  their  feasts,  when  the  whole  party 
is  intoxicated  with  mead,  his  son,  *or  the  eldest  of  his 
sons  (if  he  has  more  than  one),  endeavours  to  procure 
his  father's  sandals,  which  he  wears  once  a-year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  until  a  fit  opportunity 
offers  of  revenging  his  fate,  when  the  object  of  his  re- 
sentment seldom  escapes  his  pursuit.  This  fierce  and 
unrelenting  disposition  is,  however,  counterbalanced 
by  many  good  qualities — they  display  the  utmost  gra- 
titude and  afi'ection  towards  their  benefactors — and  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  preserve  whatever  is  entrusted 
to  them  is  remarkable.  During  the  present  war,  they 
have  more  than  once  taken  up  arms  to  defend  our 
merchant  vessels  from  French  privateers  ;  and  English 
property,  of  considerable  value,  has  frequently  been 
left  at  Vintain,  for  a  long  time,  entirely  under  the  care 
of  the  Feloops,  who  have  uniformly  manifested,  on  such 

*  Dr  Laidley,  to  my  infinite  regret,  'has  since  paid  the  debt  of 
nature.  He  left  Africa  in  the  latter  end  of  1797,  intending  to 
return  to  Great  Britain  by  way  of  the  AVest  Indies ;  and  died 
Boon  after  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes. 


occasions,  the  strictest  honesty  and  punctuality.  How 
greatly  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  minds  of  a  people  so 
determined  and  faithful,  could  be  softened  and  civilised 
by  the  mild  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity ! 

The  Jaloffs  (or  Yaloffs)  are  an  active,  powerful,  and 
warlike  race,  inhabiting  great  part  of  that  tract  which 
lies  between  the  river  Senegal  and  the  Mandingo  states 
on  the  Gambia  ;  yet  they  differ  from  the  Mandingoes. 
not  only  in  language,  but  likewise  in  complexion  and 
features.  The  noses  of  the  Jaloffs  are  not  so  much 
depressed,  nor  the  lips  so  protuberant,  as  among  the 
generality  of  Africans ;  and  although  their  skin  is  of 
the  deepest  black,  they  are  considered  by  the  white 
traders  as  the  most  sightly  negroes  in  this  part  of  the 
continent. 

They  are  divided  into  several  independent  states  or 
kingdoms,  which  are  frequently  at  war,  either  with 
their  neighbours,  or  with  each  other.  In  their  man- 
ners, superstitions,  and  government,  however,  they  have 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Mandingoes  (of  whom  I 
shall  presently  speak)  than  to  any  other  nation ;  but 
excel  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth — spinning 
the  wool  to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it  in  a  broader  loom, 
and  dyeing  it  of  a  better  colour. 

Their  language  is  said  to  be  copious  and  significant, 
and  is  often  learnt  by  Europeans  trading  to  Senegal. 
I  cannot  say  much  of  it  from  my  own  knowledge,  but 
have  preserved  their  numerals,  which  are  these : — 


One,     Wean. 
Two,     Yar. 
Three,  Yat. 
Four,    Yanef. 
Five,    Judom. 
Six,      Judom  Wean. 


Seven,    Judom  Yar. 
Eight,    Judom  Yat. 
Nine,     Judom  Yanet 
Ten,       Fook. 
Eleven,  Fook  ang  Wean,  &c. 


The  Foulahs  (or  Pholeys),  such  of  them  at  least  as 
reside  near  the  Gambia,  are  chiefly  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion, with  %oft  silky  hair,  and  pleasing  features.  They 
are  much  attached  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  have  intro- 
duced themselves  into  all  the  kingdoms  on  the  windward 
coast  as  herdsmen  and  husbandmen,  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  for  the  lands  which 
they  hold.  Not  having  many  opportunities,  however, 
during  my  residence  at  Pisania,  of  improving  my  ac- 
quaintance with  these  people,  I  defer  entering  at  large 
into  their  character  until  a  fitter  occasion  occurs,  which 
will  present  itself  when  I  come  to  Bondou. 

The  Mandingoes,  of  whom  it  remains  to  speak,  con- 
stitute, in  truth,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  those 
districts  of  Africa  which  I  visited  ;  and  their  language, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  universally  understood,  and 
very  generally  spoken,  in  that  part  of  the  conthient. 
Their  numerals  are  these  :* — 


One,  Killin. 
Two,  Foola. 
Three,  Sabba. 
Four,  Nani. 
Five,  Loolo. 
Six,      Woro. 


Seven,    Oronglo. 

Eight,     Sie. 

Nine,      Conunta. 

Ten,       Tang. 

Eleven,  Tan  ning  Killin,  &c. 


They  are  called  Mandingoes,  I  conceive,  as  having 
originally  migrated  from  the  interior  state  of  Manding, 
of  which  some  account  will  hereafter  be  given ;  but, 
contrary  to  the  present  constitution  of  their  parent 
country,  which  is  republican,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
government  in  all  the  Mandingo  states  near  the  Gambia 
is  monarchical.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  unlimited.  In  all  affairs  of  impor- 
tance, the  king  calls  an  assembly  of  the  principal  men, 
or  elders,  by  whose  councils  he  is  directed,  and  without 
whose  advice  he  can  neither  declare  war  nor  conclude 
peace. 

In  every  considerable  to^vn  there  is  a  chief  magis- 
trate, called  the  alkaid,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  order,  to  levy  duties 
on  travellers,  and  to  preside  at  all  conferences  in  the 
exercise  of  local  jurisdiction  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  These  courts  are  composed  of  the  elders  of 
the  town  (of  free  condition),  and  are  termed  palavers ; 

*  In  the  travels  of  Francis  Moore,  the  reader  will  find  a  pretty 
copious  vocabulary  of  the  Mandingo  language,  which  in  general  is 
correct. 
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and  tneir  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
with  sufficient  solemnity.  Both  sides  of  a  question  are 
freely  canvassed,  witnesses  are  publicly  examined,  and 
the  decisions  which  follow  generally  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  surrounding  audience. 

As  the  negroes  have  no  written  language  of  their  own, 
the  general  rule  of  decision  is  an  appeal  to  ancient  cus- 
tom; but  since  the  system  of  Mahomet  has  made  so 
great  progress  among  them,  the  converts  to  that  faith 
have  gradually  introduced,  with  the  religious  tenets, 
many  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  prophet ;  and  where 
the  Koran  is  not  found  sufficiently  explicit,  recourse  is 
had  to  a  commentary  called  Al  Sharra,  containing,  as 
I  was  told,  a  complete  exposition  or  digest  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  properly  ar- 
ranged and  illustrated. 

This  frequency  of  appeal  to  written  laws,  with  which 
the  pagan  natives  are  necessarily  unacquainted,  has 
given  rise  in  their  palavers  to  (what  I  Uttle  expected 
to  find  in  Africa)  professional  advocates,  or  expounders 
of  the  law,  who  are  allowed  to  appear  and  to  plead  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
eoirasel  in  the  law  courts  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
Mahomedan  negroes  who  have  made,  or  affect  to  have 
made,  the  laws  of  the  prophet  their  peculiar  study; 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  their  harangues,  which  I 
frequently  attended,  I  believe,  that  in  the  forensic 
qualifications  of  procrastination  and  cavil,  and  the  arts 
of  confounding  and  perplexing  a  cause,  they  are  not 
always  surpassed  by  the  ablest  pleaders  in  Europe. 
While  I  was  at  Pisania,  a  cause  was  heard  which  fur- 
nished the  Mahomedan  lawyers  with  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  professional  dexterity. 
The  case  was  this : — An  ass  belonging  to  a  Serawoolli 
negro  (a  native  of  an  interior  country  near  the  river 
Senegal)  had  broke  into  a  field  of  corn  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Mandingo  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  great  part 
of  it.  The  Mandingo  having  caught  the  animal  in  his 
field,  immediately  drew  his  knife  and  cut  its  throat. 
The  Serawoolh  thereupon  called  a  palaver  (or  in  Euro- 
pean terms,  brought  an  action)  to  recover  damages  for 
the  loss  of  his  beast,  on  which  he  set  a  high  value.  The 
defendant  confessed  he  had  killed  the  ass,  but  pleaded 
a  set  off,  insisting  that  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the 
ravage  in  his  corn  was  equal  to  the  sum  demanded  for 
the  animal.  To  ascertain  this  fact  was  the  point  at 
issue,  and  the  learned  advocates  contrived  to  puzzle 
the  cause  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  a  hearing  of 
three  days,  the  court  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
determination  upon  it ;  and  a  second  palaver  was,  I 
suppose,  thought  necessary. 

The  Mandingoes,  generally  speaking,  are  of  a  mild, 
sociable,  and  obliging  disposition.  The  men  are  com- 
monly above  the  middle  size,  well  shaped,  strong,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  labour ;  the  women  are  good 
natured,  sprightly,  and  agreeable.  The  dress  of  both 
sexes  is  composed  of  cotton  cloth,  of  their  own  manu- 
facture— that  of  the  men  is  a  loose  frock,  not  unlilte  a 
sui'plice,  with  drawers  which  reach  half  way  down  the 
leg ;  and  they  wear  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  white 
cotton  caps  on  their  heads.  The  women's  dress  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each  of  which  is  about  six 
feet  long,  and  three  broad ;  one  of  these  they  wrap 
round  the  waist,  which,  hanging  down  to  the  ancles, 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  petticoat — the  other  is  thrown 
negligently  over  the  bosom  and  shoulders. 

This  account  of  their  clothing  is  indeed  nearly  ap- 
plicable to  the  natives  of  all  the  different  countries  in 
this  part  of  Afz-ica ;  a  peculiar  national  mode  is  obser- 
vable only  in  the  head  dresses  of  the  women. 

Thus,  in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  the  females 
wear  a  sort  of  bandage,  which  they  call  jalla.  It  is  a 
narrow  stripe  of  cotton  cloth,  wrapped  many  times 
round,  immediately  over  the  forehead.  In  Bondou,  the 
head  is  encircled  with  strings  of  white  beads,  and  a 
small  plate  of  gold  is  worn  ui  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head. In  Kasson,  the  ladies  decorate  their  heads,  in 
a  very  tasteful  and  elegant  manner,  with  white  sea- 
shells.  In  Kaarta  and  Ludamar,  the  women  i-aise 
their  hair  to  a  great  height  by  the  addition  of  a  pad 


(as  the  ladies  did  formerly  in  Great  Britain),  which 
they  decorate  with  a  species  of  coral,  brought  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  and  sold 
at  a  great  price. 

In  the  construction  of  their  dwelling-houses,  the 
Mandingoes  also  conform  to  the  general  practice  of 
the  African  nations  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  small  and  incommodious  hovels. 
A  circular  mud  wall  about  four  feet  high,  upon  which 
is  placed  a  conical  roof,  composed  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
aud  thatched  Avith  grass,  forms  alike  the  palace  of  the 
king  aud  the  hovel  of  the  slave.  Then*  household  fur- 
niture is  equally  simple.  A  hurdle  of  canes  placed 
upon  upright  sticks,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
upon  which  is  spread  a  mat  or  bullock's  hide,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  bed  ;  a  water  jar,  some  earthen  pots 
for  dressing  their  food,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  cala- 
bashes, and  one  or  two  low  stools,  compose  the  rest. 

As  every  man  of  free  condition  has  a  plurality  of 
wives,  it  is  found  necessary  (to  prevent,  I  suppose, 
matrimonial  disputes)  tliat  each  of  the  ladies  should  be 
accommodated  with  a  hut  to  herself ;  and  all  the  huta 
belonging  to  the  same  family  are  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  constructed  of  bamboo  canes,  split  and  formed 
into  a  sort  of  wicker-work.  The  whole  inclosure  is 
called  a  sirk,  or  surk.  A  number  of  these  inclosures, 
with  narrow  passages  between  them,  form  what  is 
called  a  town  ;  but  tlie  huts  are  generally  placed  with- 
out any  regularity,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
owner.  The  only  rule  that  seems  to  be  attended  to, 
is  placing  the  door  towards  the  south-west,  in  order  to 
admit  the  sea  breeze. 

In  each  town  is  a  large  stage  called  the  hentang,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  public  hall  or  town-house ;  it 
is  composed  of  interwoven  canes,  and  is  generally  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  by  being  erected  in  the  shade  of 
some  large  tree.  It  is  here  that  all  public  affairs  are 
transacted  and  trials  conducted ;  and  here  the  lazy  and 
indolent  meet  to  smoke  their  pipes,  and  hear  the  news 
of  the  day.  In  most  of  the  towns  the  Mahomedans 
have  also  a  missura,  or  mosque,  in  which  they  assemble 
and  offer  up  their  daily  prayers,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Koran. 

In  the  account  whicli  I  have  thus  given  of  the  na- 
tives, the  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  my  observa- 
tions apply  chiefly  to  persons  of  free  condition,  who 
constitute,  I  suppose,  not  more  than  one-fourth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  the  other  three-fourths  are 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  hereditary  slavery,  and  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  in  the  care  of  cattle, 
and  in  servile  offices  of  all  kinds,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  I  was  told, 
however,  that  the  Mandingo  master  can  neither  deprive 
his  slave  of  life,  nor  sell  him  to  a  stranger,  without  first 
calling  a  palaver  on  his  conduct — or,  in  other  words, 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trial ;  but  this  degree  of  pro- 
tection is  extended  only  to  the  native  or  domestic  slave. 
Captives  taken  in  war,  and  those  unfortunate  victims  who 
are  condemned  to  slavery  for  crimes  or  insolvency — 
and,  in  short,  all  those  unhappy  people  who  are  brought 
down  from  the  interior  countries  for  sale — have  no  se- 
curity whatever,  but  may  be  treated  and  disposed  of  in 
all  respects  as  the  owner  thinks  proper.  It  sometimes 
happens,  indeed,  when  no  ships  are  on  the  coast,  that 
a  humane  and  considerate  master  incorporates  his  pur- 
chased slaves  among  his  domestics  ;  and  their  offspring 
at  least,  if  not  the  parents,  become  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  native  class. 

The  preceding  remarks  concerning  the  several  na- 
tions that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  are  all  that 
I  recollect  as  necessary  to  be  made  in  this  place,  at  the 
outset  of  my  journey.  With  regard  to  the  Manduigoes, 
however,  many  particulars  are  yet  to  be  related,  some 
of  which  are  necessarily  interwoven  into  the  narrative 
of  my  progress,  and  others  will  be  given  in  a  summary, 
at  the  end  of  my  work,  together  with  all  such  observa- 
tions as  I  have  collected  on  the  country  and  climate, 
which  I  could  not  with  propriety  insert  in  the  regular 
detail  of  occurrences.  What  remains  of  the  present 
chapter  will  therefore  relate  solely  to  the  trade  which 
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the  nations  of  Christendom  have  found  means  to  esta- 
blish with  the  natives  of  Africa,  by  the  channel  of  the 
Gambia,  and  the  inland  traffic  which  has  arisen,  in 
consequence  of  it,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
and  the  nations  of  the  interior  countries. 

The  earliest  European  establishment  on  this  cele- 
brated river  was  a  factory  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to 
this  must  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  nume- 
rous words  of  that  language  which  are  still  in  use  among 
the  negroes.  The  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  after- 
wards successively  possessed  themselves  of  settlements 
on  the  coast;  but  the  trade  of  the  Gambia  became,  and 
continued  for  many  years,  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  In  the  travels  of  Francis  Moore 
is  preserved  an  account  of  the  Royal  African  Company's 
establishments  in  this  river  in  the  year  1730 ;  at  which 
time,  James's  factory  alone  consisted  of  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  two  other  principal  officers;  eight 
factors,  thirteen  writers,  twenty  inferior  attendants  and 
tradesmen;  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  thirty-two  negro 
servants — besides  sloops,  shallops,  and  boats,  with  their 
crews ;  and  there  were  no  less  than  eight  subordinate 
factories  in  other  parts  of  the  river. 

The  trade  with  Europe,  by  being  afterwards  laid 
open,  was  almost  annihilated — the  share  which  the  sub- 
jects of  England  at  this  time  hold  in  it,  supports  not 
more  than  two  or  three  annual  ships ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  gross  value  of  British  exports  is  under 
£20,000.  The  French  and  Danes  still  maintain  a  small 
share,  and  the  Americans  have  lately  sent  a  few  vessels 
to  the  Gambia  by  way  of  experiment. 

The  commodities  exported  to  the  Gambia  from  Eu- 
rope consist  chiefly  of  tire-arms  and  ammunition,  iron 
ware,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  cotton  caps,  a  small 
quantity  of  broad  cloth,  and  a  few  articles  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Manchester ;  a  small  assortment  of  India 
goods,  with  some  glass  beads,  amber,  and  other  trifles : 
for  which  are  taken  in  exchange  slaves,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
bees'  wax,  and  hides.  Slaves  are  the  chief  article,  but 
the  whole  numbej*  which  at  this  time  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  the  Gambia  by  all  nations,  is  supposed  to 
be  under  one  thousand. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  victims  are  brought  to  the 
coast  in  periodical  caravans ;  many  of  them  from  very 
remote  inland  countries,  for  the  language  which  they 
speak  is  not  understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mari- 
time districts.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  my  work,  I  shall 
give  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained. — 
On  their  arrival  at  the  coast,  if  no  immediate  oppor- 
tunity oflFers  of  selling  them  to  advantage,  they  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  neighbouring  villages,  until  a  slave 
ship  arrives,  or  until  they  can  be  sold  to  black  traders, 
who  sometimes  purchase  on  speculation.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  poor  wretches  are  kept  constantly  fettered, 
two  and  two  of  them  being  chained  together,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  the  field ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  are  very  scantily  fed,  as  well  as  harshly  treated. 
The  price  of  a  slave  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
purchasers  from  Europe,  and  the  arrival  of  caravans 
from  the  interior ;  but  in  general,  I  reckon  that  a  young 
and  healthy  male,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  may  be  estimated  on  the  spot  from  £18  to  £20 
sterling. 

The  negro  slave-merchants,  as  I  have  observed  in 
the  former  chapter,  are  called  slatees ;  who,  besides 
slaves,  and  the  merchandise  which  they  bring  for  sale 
to  the  whites,  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
districts  with  native  iron,  sweet  smelling  gums  and 
frankincense,  and  a  commodity  called  sheatoulou,  which, 
literally  translated,  signifies  tree-butter.  This  commodity 
is  extracted,  by  means  of  boiUng  water,  from  the  kernel 
of  a  nut,  as  will  be  more  particularly  described  here- 
after :  it  has  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  butter, 
and  is  in  truth  an  admirable  substitute  for  it.  It  forms 
an  important  article  in  the  food  of  the  natives,  and 
serves  also  for  every  domestic  purpose  in  which  oil 
would  otherwise  be  used.  The  demand  for  it  is  there- 
fore very  great. 
In  payment  of  these  articles,  the  maritime  states 


supply  the  interior  countries  with  salt — a  scarce  and 
valuable  commodity,  as  I  frequently  and  painfully  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  my  journey.  Considerable 
quantities  of  this  article,  however,  are  also  supplied  to 
the  inland  natives  by  the  Moors,  who  obtain  it  from 
the  salt-pits  in  the  Great  Desert,  and  receive  in  return 
corn,  cotton  cloth,  and  slaves. 

In  thus  bartering  one  commodity  for  another,  many 
inconveniences  must  necessarily  have  arisen  at  first 
from  the  want  of  coined  money,  or  some  other  visible 
and  determinate  medium  to  settle  the  balance,  or  dif- 
ference of  value,  between  different  articles — ^to  remedy 
which,  the  natives  of  the  interior  make  use  of  small 
shells  called  kowries,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  On 
the  coast,  the  inhabitants  have  adopted  a  practice  which 
I  believe  is  pecuUar  to  themselves. 

In  their  early  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  ar- 
ticle that  attracted  most  notice  was  iron.  Its  utility, 
in  fonning  the  instruments  of  war  and  husbandry, 
made  it  preferable  to  all  others,  and  iron  soon  became 
the  measure  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties was  ascertained.  Thus,  a  certain  quantity  of  goods, 
of  whatever  denomination,  appearing  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  a  bar  of  iron,  constituted,  in  the  trader's  phra- 
seology, a  bar  of  that  particular  merchandise.  Twenty 
leaves  of  tobacco,  for  instance,  were  considered  as  a  bar 
of  tobacco ;  and  a  gallon  of  spirits  (or  rather  half  spi- 
rits and  half  water)  as  a  bar  of  rum — a  bar  of  one 
commodity  being  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  a  bar  of 
another  commodity. 

As,  however,  it  must  unavoidably  happen,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  goods  at  market  in 
proportion  to  the  demand,  the  relative  value  would  be 
subject  to  continual  fluctuation,  greater  precision  has 
been  found  necessary ;  and  at  this  time,  the  current 
value  of  a  single  bar  of  any  kind  is  fixed  by  the  whites 
at  two  shillings  sterling.  Thus,  a  slave  whose  price  is 
£15,  is  said  to  be  worth  150  bars. 

In  transactions  of  this  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
white  trader  has  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  Afri- 
can, whom,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy ;  for,  con- 
scious of  his  own  ignorance,  he  naturally  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious  and  wavering :  and  indeed  so  very 
unsettled  and  jealous  are  the  negroes  in  their  dealings 
with  the  whites,  that  a  bargain  is  never  considered  by 
the  European  as  concluded,  until  the  purchase  money 
is  paid,  and  the  party  has  taken  leave. 

Having  now  brought  together  such  general  observa- 
tions on  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  as  occurred  to 
me  during  my  residence  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Gambia, 
I  shall  detain  the  reader  no  longer  with  introductory 
matter,  but  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  regular 
detail  of  the  incidents  which  happened,  and  the  reflec- 
tions which  arose  in  my  mind,  in  the  course  of  my 
painful  and  perilous  journey,  from  its  commencement 
untU  my  return  to  the  Gambia. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Author  set3  out  from  Pisania— His  Attendants— Reaches 
Jindey.— Story  related  by  a  Mandingo  Negro.— Proceeds  to  Me- 
dina, the  capital  of  WooUi.— Interview  with  the  King. — Saphjes 
or  Charms.— Proceeds  to  Kolor— Description  of  Mumbo  Jumbo. 
— An-ives  at  Koojar— Wrestling  Match.— Crosses  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  arrives  at  Tallika,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bondou. 

On  the  2d  of  December  1795, 1  took  my  departure  from 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Dr  Laidley.  I  was  fortu- 
nately provided  with  a  negro  servant,  who  spoke  both 
the  English  and  Mandingo  tongues.  His  name  was 
Johnson.  He  was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and 
having  in  his  youth  been  conveyed  to  Jamaica  as  a 
slave,  he  had  been  made  free,  and  taken  to  England  by 
his  master,  where  he  had  resided  many  years ;  and  at 
length  found  his  way  back  to  his  native  country.  As 
he  was  known  to  Dr  Laidley,  the  Doctor  recommended 
him  to  me,  and  I  hired  him  as  my  interpreter,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  bars  monthly,  to  be  paid  to  himself,  and 
five  bars  a-month  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  dui'ing  his 
absence.    Dr  Laidley  furthermore  provided  me  with  a 
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negro  boy  of  hig  own,  named  Demba — a  sprightly  youth, 
■who,  besides  Mandiiigo,  spoke  the  language  of  the  Sera- 
woollies,  an  inland  people  (of  whom  mention  will  here- 
after be  made),  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ; 
and  to  induce  him  to  behave  well,  the  Doctor  promised 
him  his  freedom  on  his  return,  in  case  I  should  report 
favourably  of  his  fidelity  and  services.  I  was  furnished 
with  a  horee  for  myself  (a  small,  but  very  hardy  and 
spirited  beast,  which  cost  me  to  the  value  of  £7, 10s.), 
and  two  asses  for  my  interpreter  and  servant.  My 
baggage  was  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  provisions  for 
two  days ;  a  small  assortment  of  beads,  amber,  and  to- 
bacco, for  the  purchase  of  a  fresh  supply  as  I  pro- 
ceeded ;  a  few  changes  of  linen,  and  other  necessary 
apparel ;  an  umbrella,  a  pocket  sextant,  a  magnetic 
compass,  and  a  thermometer ;  together  with  two  fowl 
ing  pieces,  two  pair  of  pistols,  and  some  other  small 
articles. 

A  free  man  (a  hushreen  or  Mahomedan),  named 
Madiboo,  who  was  travelling  to  the  Idngdom  of  Bam- 
bara,  and  two  slatees,  or  slave  merchants,  of  the  Sera- 
woolli  nation,  and  of  the  same  sect,  who  were  going  to 
Bondou,  offered  their  services  as  far  as  they  intended 
respectively  to  proceed  ;  as  did  likewise  a  negro  named 
Tami  (also  a  Mahomedan),  a  native  of  Kasson,  who  had 
been  employed  some  years  by  Dr  Laidley  as  a  black 
smith,  and  was  returning  to  his  native  country  with  the 
savings  of  his  labours.  All  these  men  travelled  on 
foot,  driving  their  asses  before  them. 

Thus  I  had  no  less  than  six  attendants,  all  of  whom 
liad  been  taught  to  regard  me  with  great  respect ;  and 
to  consider  that  their  safe  return  hereafter,  to  the 
countries  on  the  Gambia,  would  depend  on  my  preser- 
vation. 

Dr  Laidley  himself,  and  Messrs  Ainsley,  with  a  num- 
ber of  their  domestics,  kindly  determined  to  accompany 
me  the  two  first  days ;  and,  I  believe,  they  secretly 
thought  they  should  never  see  me  afterwards. 

We  reached  Jindey  the  same  day,  having  crossed 
the  Walli  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Gambia,  and  rested 
at  the  house  of  a  black  woman,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  paramour  of  a  white  trader  named  Hewett ;  and 
who,  in  consequence  thereof,  was  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, seniora.  In  the  evening  we  walked  out  to  see 
an  adjoining  village,  belonging  to  a  slatee  named  Je- 
maffoo  Mamadoo,  the  richest  of  all  the  Gambia  traders. 
We  found  him  at  home  ;  and  he  thought  so  highly  of 
the  honour  done  him  by  this  visit,  that  he  presented  us 
with  a  fine  bullock,  which  was  immediately  killed,  and 
part  of  it  dressed  for  our  evening's  repast. 

The  negroes  do  not  go  to  supper  till  late ;  and  in 
order  to  amuse  ourselves  while  our  beef  was  preparing, 
a  Mandingo  was  desired  to  relate  some  diverting  stories 
— in  listening  to  which,  and  smoking  tobacco,  we  spent 
three  hours.  These  stories  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments ;  but,  in 
general,  are  of  a  more  ludicrous  cast.  I  shall  here 
abridge  one  of  them  for  the  reader's  amusement. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  said  the  relator,  "  the  people  of 
Doomasansa  (a  town  on  the  Gambia)  were  much  an- 
noyed by  a  lion,  that  came  every  night  and  took  away 
some  of  their  cattle.  By  continuing  his  depredations, 
the  people  were  at  length  so  much  enraged  that  a  party 
of  them  resolved  to  go  and  hunt  the  monster.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  in  search  of  the  common  enemy, 
which  they  found  concealed  in  a  thicket ;  and  imme- 
diately firing  at  him,  were  lucky  enough  to  wound  him 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  springing  from  the  thicket 
towards  the  people,  he  fell  down  among  the  grass,  and 
was  unable  to  rise.  The  animal,  however,  manifested 
such  appearance  of  vigour,  that  nobody  cared  to  ap- 
proach him  singly ;  and  a  consultation  was  held  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  means  of  taking  him  alive— a 
circumstance,  it  was  said,  which,  while  it  furnished 
undeniable  proof  of  their  prowess,  would  turn  out  to 
great  advantage,  it  being  resolved  to  convey  him  to  the 
coast,  and  sell  him  to  the  Europeans.  While  some 
persons  proposed  one  plan,  and  some  another,  an  old 
man  offered  a  scheme.  This  was  to  strip  the  roof  of  a 
house  of  its  thatch,  and  to  carrv  the  bamboo  frame 


(the  pieces  of  which  are  well  secured  together  by 
thongs),  and  throw  it  over  the  lion.  If,  in  approach- 
ing him,  he  should  attempt  to  spring  upon  them,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  down  the  roof  upon  them- 
selves, and  fire  at  the  lion  through  the  rafters. 

This  proposition  was  approved  and  adopted.  The 
thatch  was  taken  from  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  the  lion- 
hunters,  supporting  the  fabric,  marched  courageously 
to  the  field  of  battle ;  each  person  carrying  a  gun  in 
one  hand,  and  bearing  his  share  of  the  roof  on  the  op- 
posite shoulder.  In  this  manner  they  approached  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  beast  had  by  this  time  recovered  his 
strength,  and  such  was  the  fierceness  of  his  counte- 
nance, that  the  hunters,  instead  of  proceeding  any  far- 
ther, thought  it  prudent  to  provide  for  their  own  safety, 
by  covering  themselves  with  the  roof.  Unfortunately, 
the  lion  was  too  nimble  for  them  ;  for,  making  a  spring 
while  the  roof  was  setting  down,  both  the  beast  and  his 
pursuers  were  caught  in  the  same  cage,  and  the  lion 
devoured  them  at  his  leisure,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  mortification  of  the  people  of  Doomasansa — at 
which  place  it  is  even  dangerous  at  this  day  to  tell  the 
story  ;  for  it  is  become  the  subject  of  laughter  and  de- 
rision in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  nothing  will 
enrage  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  so  much  as  desiring 
him  to  catch  a  lion  alive." 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, I  took  my  leave  of  Dr  Laidley  and  Messrs 
Ainsley,  and  rode  slowly  into  the  woods.  I  had  now 
before  me  a  boundless  forest,  and  a  country,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  strangers  to  civilised  life,  and  to 
most  of  whom  a  white  man  was  the  object  of  curiosity 
or  plunder.  I  reflected  that  I  had  parted  from  the  last 
European  I  might  probably  behold,  and  perhaps  quitted 
for  ever  the  comforts  of  Christian  society.  Thoughts 
like  these  would  necessarily  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
mind ;  and  I  rode  musing  along  for  about  three  miles, 
when  I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  a  body  of 
people,  who  came  running  up  and  stopped  the  asses, 
giving  me  to  understand  that  I  must  go  with  them  to 
Peckaba,  to  present  myself  to  the  king  of  Walli,  or 
pay  customs  to  them.  I  endeavoured  to  make  them 
comprehend  that  the  object  of  my  journey  not  being 
traffic,  I  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  tax  like  the 
slatees,  and  other  merchants,  who  travel  for  gain ;  but 
I  reasoned  to  no  purpose.  They  said  it  was  usual  for 
travellers  of  all  descriptions  to  make  a  present  to  the 
king  of  Walli,  and  without  doing  so  I  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed.  As  they  were  more  numerous  than 
my  attendants,  and  withal  very  noisy,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  comply  with  their  demand ;  and  having  pre- 
sented them  with  four  bars  of  tobacco,  for  the  king's 
use,  I  was  permitted  to  continue  my  journey,  and  at 
sunset  reached  a  village  near  Kootacunda,  where  we 
rested  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  of  December  4th,  I  passed  Koota- 
cunda, the  last  town  of  Walli,  and  stopped  about  an  hour 
at  a  small  adjoining  village  to  pay  customs  to  an  officer 
of  the  king  of  Woolli ;  we  rested  the  ensuing  night  at 
a  village  called  Tabajang  ;  and  at  noon  the  next  day 
(December  5th)  we  reached  Medina,  the  capital  of  the 
king  of  Woolli's  dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  Woolli  is  bounded  by  Walli  on  the 
west,  by  the  Gambia  on  the  south,  by  the  small  river 
Walli  on  the  north-west,  by  Bondou  on  the  north-east, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Simbani  wilderness. 

The  country  every  where  rises  into  gentle  acclivities, 
which  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  woods,  and 
the  towns  are  situated  in  the  intermediate  valleys. 
Each  town  is  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  cultivated  land, 
the  produce  of  which,  I  presume,  is  found  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  soil  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  every  where  fertile,  except  near 
the  tops  of  the  ridges,  where  the  red  ironstone  and 
stunted  shrubs  sufficiently  mai-ked  the  boundaries 
between  fertility  and  barrenness.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  esculent  vegetables  ;  all 
which  are  raised  in  the  valleys,  the  rising  gi-ounds 
being  appropriated  to  different  sorts  of  corn. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mandingoes ;  and,  like  most  of 
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the  Mandingo  nations,  are  divided  into  two  great  sects 
— tlie  Maliomedans,  who  are  called  bushreens,  and  the 
pagans,  who  ai-e  called  indiscriminately  kafirs  (unbe- 
lievers) and  sonakies  {i.  e.  men  who  drink  strong 
li(|uors.)  The  pagan  natives  ax-e  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  government  of  the  country  is  in 
their  hands ;  for  though  the  most  respectable  among 
the  bushreens  are  frequently  consulted  in  affairs  of 
importance,  yet  they  are  never  pei-mitted  to  take  any 
share  in  the  executive  government,  which  rests  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  mansa,  or  sovereign,  and  great 
officers  of  the  state.  Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  rank 
is  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who  is  called  the 
farbanna ;  next  to  him  are  the  alkaids,  or  provincial 
governors,  who  are  more  frequently  called  keamos. 
Then  follow  the  two  grand  divisions  of  freemen  and 
slaves  ;*  of  the  former,  the  slatees,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages,  are  considered  as  the 
principal :  but,  in  all  classes,  great  respect  is  paid  to 
the  authority  of  aged  men. 

On  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  his  eldest  son 
(if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  manhood)  succeeds  to  the 
regal  authority.  If  there  is  no  son,  or  if  the  son  is 
under  the  age  of  discretion,  a  meeting  of  the  great  men 
is  held,  and  the  late  monarch's  nearest  relation  (com- 
monly his  brother)  is  called  to  the  government,  not  as 
regent,  or  guardian  to  the  infant  son,  but  in  full  right, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minor.  The  charges  of  the 
government  are  defrayed  by  occasional  tributes  from 
the  people,  and  by  duties  on  goods  transported  across 
the  country.  Travellers,  on  going  from  the  Gambia 
towards  the  interioi-,  pay  customs  in  European  mer- 
chandise. On  returning,  they  pay  in  iron  and  shea- 
toulou.     These  taxes  are  paid  at  every  town. 

Medina,t  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  at  which  I  was 
now  arrived,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and  may 
contain  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  houses.  It 
is  fortified  in  the  common  African  manner,  by  a  sur- 
rounding high  wall  built  of  clay,  and  an  outward  fence 
of  pointed  stakes  and  prickly  bushes ;  but  the  walls  are 
neglected,  and  the  outward  fence  has  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  active  hands  of  busy  housewives,  who 
pluck  up  the  stakes  for  firewood.  I  obtained  a  lodging 
at  one  of  the  king's  near  relations,  who  apprised  me, 
that  at  my  introduction  to  the  king,  I  must  not  presume 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  "It  was  not  usual,"  he  said, "  to 
allow  this  liberty  to  strangers."  Thus  instructed,  I  went 
in  the  afternoon  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sovereign, 
and  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  territories  to 
Bondou.  The  king's  name  was  Jatta.  He  was  the  same 
venerable  old  man  of  whom  so  favourable  an  account 
was  transmitted  by  Major  Houghton.  I  found  him 
seated  upon  a  mat  before  the  door  of  his  hut :  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  were  arranged  on  each  side, 
who  were  singing  and  clapping  their  hands.  I  saluted 
him  respectfully,  and  informed  him  of  the  purport  of 
my  visit.  The  king  graciously  replied,  that  he  not  only 
gave  me  leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  but  would 
offer  up  his  prayers  for  my  safety.  On  this,  one  of  my 
attendants,  seemingly  in  return  for  the  king's  conde- 
scension, began  to  sing,  or  rather  to  roar,  an  Arabic 
song ;  at  every  pause  of  which,  the  king  himself,  and 
all  the  people  present,  struck  their  hands  against  their 
foreheads,  and  exclaimed,  with  devout  and  affecting 
solemnity.  Amen,  amenIX  The  king  told  me  further- 
more, that  I  should  have  a  guide  the  day  following, 
who  would  conduct  me  safely  to  the  frontier  of  his 
kingdom.  I  then  took  my  leave,  and  in  the  evening 
sent  the  king  an  order  upon  Dr  Laidley  for  three 

*  The  term  which  signifies  a  man  of  free  condition  is  horea ; 
that  of  a  s\a.y 6,  jong. 

t  Jledina  in  the  Arabic  signifies  a  city ;  the  name  is  not  imeom- 
mon  among  the  negroes,  and  has  probably  been  borrowed  from 
tlic  Mahomedans. 

X  It  may  soom  from  hence  that  the  king  was  a  Mahomcdan ; 
but  I  was  assured  to  the  contrary.  He  joined  in  prayer  on  this 
occasion  probably  from  the  mere  dictates  of  his  benevolent  mind ; 
considering,  perhaps,  that  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  offered  up 
with  true  devotion  and  sincerity,  were  equally  acceptable,  j 
whether  from  bushreen  or  pagan.  i 


gallons  of  rum,  and  received  in  return  great  store  of 
provisions. 

December  6th. — Early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the 
king  a  second  time,  to  learn  if  the  guide  was  ready,  I 
found  his  majesty  sitting  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  warm- 
ing himself  before  a  large  fire ;  for  the  Africans  are 
sensible  of  the  smallest  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  frequently  complain  of  cold  when  a  Euro- 
pean is  oppressed  with  heat.  He  received  me  with  a 
benevolent  countenance,  and  tenderly  entreated  me  to 
desist  from  my  purpose  of  travelling  into  the  interior ; 
telling  me  that  Major  Houghton  had  been  killed  in  his 
route,  and  that  if  I  followed  his  footsteps,  I  should 
probably  meet  with  his  fate.  He  said  that  I  must  not 
judge  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  country  by  those  of 
Woolli:  that  the  latter  were  acquainted  with  white 
men,  and  respected  them,  whereas  the  people  of  the 
east  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  and  would  certainly 
destroy  me.  I  thanked  the  king  for  his  affectionate 
solicitude,  but  told  him  that  I  had  considered  the  mat- 
ter, and  was  determined,  notwithstanding  all  dangers, 
to  proceed.  The  king  shook  his  head,  but  desisted  from 
farther  persuasion,  and  told  me  the  guide  should  be 
ready  in  the  afternoon. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  guide  appearing,  I  vt'ent  and 
took  my  last  farewell  of  the  good  old  king,  and  in  three 
hours  reached  Konjour,  a  small  village,  where  we  de- 
termined to  rest  for  the  night.  Here  I  purchased  a 
fine  sheep  for  some  beads,  and  my  Serawoolli  attend- 
ants killed  it  with  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  their 
religion.  Part  of  it  was  dressed  for  supper,  after  which 
a  dispute  arose  between  one  of  the  Serawoolli  negroes, 
and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  about  the  sheep's  horns. 
The  former  clahned  the  horns  as  his  perquisite,  for 
having  acted  the  part  of  our  butcher,  and  Johnson  con- 
tested the  claim.  I  settled  the  matter  by  giving  a  horn 
to  each  of  them.  This  trifling  incident  is  mentioned  as 
introductory  to  what  follows :  for  it  appeared  on  inquiry 
that  these  horns  were  highly  valued,  as  being  easily 
convertible  into  portable  sheaths,  or  cases,  for  contain- 
ing and  keeping  secure  certain  charms  or  amulets 
called  saphies,  which  the  negroes  constantly  wear  about 
them.  These  saphies  are  prayers,  or  rather  sentences, 
fi'om  the  Koran,  which  the  Mahomedan  priests  write  on 
scraps  of  papex-,  and  sell  to  the  simple  natives,  who  con- 
sider them  to  possess  very  extraordinary  virtues.  Some 
of  the  negroes  wear  them  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  bite  of  snakes  or  alligatox's  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  saphie  is  commonly  inclosed  in  a  snake's  or  alliga- 
tor's skin,  and  tied  round  the  ancle.  Others  have  re- 
course to  them  in  time  of  war,  tQ  protect  their  persons 
against  hostile  weapons ;  but  the  common  use  to  which 
these  amulets  are  applied,  is  to  pi'event  or  cux'e  bodily 
diseases — to  preserve  from  hunger  and  thirst — and  gene- 
x'ally  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  superior  powers,  under 
all  the  circumstances  and  occuxTexxces  of  life.* 

In  this  case,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  wonder- 
ful contagion  of  superstition  ;  for,  xiotwithstanding  that 
the  majority  of  the  negx'oes  are  pagans,  and  absolutely 
x-eject  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  I  did  not  meet  with 
a  man,  whether  a  bushreen  or  kafix-,  who  was  not  fully 
persuaded  of  the  powerful  efficacy  of  these  amulets. 
The  truth  is,  that  all  the  natives  of  this  pax-t  of  Africa 
consider  the  art  of  writing  as  bordering  on  magic ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet,  but  in  the  arts 
of  the  magician,  that  their  confidence  is  placed.  It  will 
hereafter  be  seen  that  I  was  myself  lucky  enough,  in 
circumstances  of  distress,  to  tui-n  the  popular  cx'edulity 
in  this  X'espect  to  good  account. 

On  the  7th  I  departed  from  Konjour,  and  slept  at  a 
village  called  Malla  (or  Mallaing);  and  on  the  8th  about 
noon  I  ax-rived  at  Kolor,  a  considerable  town— near  the 
entrance  into  which  I  observed,  hanging  upon  a  tree, 
a  sort  of  masquerade  habit,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  I  was  told,  on  inquiry,  belonged  to  Mumbo  Jumbo. 
This  is  a  strange  bugbear,  common  to  all  the  Mandingo 
towns,  and  much  employed  by  the  pagan  natives  hi 
*  I  believe  that  similar  charms  or  amulets,  under  the  names 
of  domini,  grigri,  fetich,  &.<:.,  &«.,  are  common  in  all  JE>arts  of 
Afiica. 
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keeping  their  women  in  subjection;  for  as  the  kafirs 
are  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  their  wives,  every 
one  marries  as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  maintain — 
and  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  ladies  disagree 
among  themselves,  family  quarrels  sometimes  rise  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  authority  of  the  husband  can  no 
longer  preserve  peace  in  his  household.  In  such  cases, 
the  interposition  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  called  in,  and  is 
always  decisive. 

This  strange  minister  of  justice  (who  is  supposed  to 
be  either  the  husband  himself,  or  some  person  instructed 
by  him),  disguised  in  the  dress  that  has  been  mentioned, 
and  armed  with  the  rod  of  public  authority,  announces 
his  coming  (whenever  his  services  are  required)  by 
loud  and  dismal  screams  in  the  woods  near  the  town. 
He  begins  the  pantomime  at  the  approach  of  night ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  he  enters  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  bentang,  at  which  all  the  iahabitants  imme- 
diately assemble. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  exhibition  is  not 
much  reUshed  by  the  women ;  for  as  the  person  in  dis- 
guise is  entirely  unknown  to  them,  every  married  female 
suspects  that  the  visit  may  possibly  be  intended  for  her- 
self ;  but  they  dare  not  refuse  to  appear  when  they  are 
summoned ;  and  the  ceremony  commences  with  songs 
and  dances,  which  continue  till  midnight,  about  which 
time  Mumbo  fixes  on  the  offender.  This  unfortunate 
victim  being  thereupon  immediately  seized,  is  stripped 
naked,  tied  to  a  post,  and  severely  scourged  with  Mum 
bo's  rod,  amidst  the  shouts  and  derision  of  the  whole 
assembly ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  rest  of  the 
women  are  the  loudest  in  their  exclamations  on  this  oc- 
casion against  their  unliappy  sister.  Daylight  puts  an 
end  to  this  indecent  and  unmanly  revel. 

December  9th. — As  there  was  no  water  to  be  pro- 
cured on  the  road,  we  travelled  with  great  expedition 
until  we  reached  Tambacunda ;  and  departing  from 
thence  early  the  next  morning,  the  10th,  we  reached 
in  the  evening  Kooniakary,  a  town  of  nearly  the  same 
magnitude  as  Kolor.  About  noon  on  the  11th  we  ar- 
rived at  Koojar,  the  frontier  town  of  Woolli,  towards 
Bondou,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening 
wilderness  of  two  days'  journey. 

The  guide  appointed  by  the  king  of  WooUi  being  now 
to  return,  I  presented  him  with  some  amber  for  his 
trouble :  and  having  been  informed  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible at  all  times  to  procure  water  in  the  wilderness,  I 
made  inquiry  for  men  who  would  serve  both  as  guides 
and  water-bearers  during  my  journey  across  it.  Three 
negroes,  elephant  hunters,  offered  their  services  for 
these  purposes,  which  I  accepted,  and  paid  them  three 
bars  each  in  advance  ;  and  the  day  being  far  spent,  I 
determined  to  pass  the  night  in  my  present  quarters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Koojar,  though  not  wholly  unac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  Europeans  (most  of  them  hav- 
ing occasionally  visited  the  countries  on  the  Gambia), 
beheld  me  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  reverence, 
and  in  the  evening  invited  me  to  see  a  neobering,  or 
wrestling  naatch,  at  the  bentang.  This  is  an  exhibition 
very  common  in  all  the  Mandingo  countries.  The  spec- 
tators arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  leaving  the  in- 
termediate space  for  the  wrestlers,  who  were  strong 
active  young  men,  full  of  emulation,  and  accustomed,  I 
suppose,  from  their  infancy  to  this  sort  of  exertion.  Be- 
ing stripped  of  their  clothing,  except  a  short  pair  of 
drawers,  and  having  their  skin  anouited  with  oil,  or 
shea  butter,  the  combatants  approached  each  other  on 
all-fours,  parrying  with,  and  occasionally  extending  a 
hand  for  some  time,  till  at  length  one  of  them  sprang 
forward,  and  caught  his  rival  by  the  knee.  Great 
dexterity  and  judgment  were  now  displayed,  but  the 
contest  was  decided  by  superior  strength  ;  and  I  think 
that  few  Europeans  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  conqueror.  It  must  not  be  unobserved,  that  the 
combatants  were  animated  by  the  music  of  a  driun,  by 
which  their  actions  were  in  some  measure  regulated. 

The  wrestling  was  succeeded  by  a  dance,  in  which 
many  performers  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided 
with  Uttle  bells,  which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and 
arms ;  and  here,  too,  the  drum  regulated  their  motions. 


It  was  beaten  with  a  crooked  stick,  which  the  drum- 
mer held  in  his  right  hand,  occasionally  using  his  left 
to  deaden  the  sound,  and  thus  vary  the  music.  The 
drum  is  likewise  applied  on  these  occasions  to  keep 
order  among  the  spectators,  by  imitating  the  sound  of 
certain  Mandingo  sentences:  for  example,  when  the 
wrestling  match  is  about  to  begin,  the  drummer  strikes 
what  is  undei-stood  to  signify  ali  bee  see — sit  all  down ; 
upon  which  the  spectators  immediately  seat  themselves, 
and  when  the  combatants  are  to  begin,  he  strikes  amuia, 
atnuta! — take  hold,  take  hold ! 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  presented,  by 
way  of  refreshment,  with  a  Uquor,  which  tasted  so 
much  like  the  strong  beer  of  my  native  country  (and 
very  good  beer  too),  as  to  induce  me  to  inquire  into  its 
composition ;  and  I  learnt,  with  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise, that  it  was  actually  made  from  corn  which  had 
been  previously  malted,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
barley  is  malted  in  Great  Britain — a  root  yielding  a 
gi-ateful  bitter  was  used  in  lieu  of  hops,  the  name  of 
which  I  have  forgot ;  but  the  corn  which  yields  the 
wort  is  the  holcus  spicatus  of  botanists. 

Early  in  the  morning  (the  12th),  I  found  that  one  of 
the  elephant  hunters  had  absconded  with  the  money  he 
had  received  from  me  in  part  of  wages ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  other  two  from  following  his  example, 
I  made  them  instantly  fill  their  calabashes  (or  gourds) 
with  water ;  and  as  the  sun  rose,  I  entered  the  wilder- 
ness that  separates  the  kingdoms  of  Woolli  and  Bondou. 

We  had  not  travelled  more  than  a  mile  before  my 
attendants  insisted  on  stopping,  that  they  might  pre- 
pare a  saphie,  or  charm,  to  insure  us  a  safe  journey. 
This  was  done  by  muttering  a  few  sentences,  and  spit- 
ting upon  a  stone,  which  was  thrown  before  us  on  the 
road.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  three  times, 
after  which  the  negroes  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
confidence ;  every  one  being  finnly  persuaded  that  the 
stone  (like  the  scape-goat)  had  canned  with  it  eveiy 
thing  that  could  induce  superior  powers  to  visit  us  with 
misfortune. 

We  continued  our  journey  without  stopping  any 
more  until  noon,  when  we  came  to  a  large  tree,  called 
by  the  natives  neema  taba.  It  had  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance, being  decorated  with  innumerable  rags  or 
scraps  of  cloth,  which  persons  traveUing  across  the 
wilderness  had  at  different  times  tied  to  the  branches — 
probably  at  first  to  inform  the  traveller  that  water  was 
to  be  found  near  it ;  but  the  custom  has  been  so  greatly 
sanctioned  by  time,  that  nobody  now  presumes  to  pass 
without  hanging  up  something.  I  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  suspended  a  handsome  piece  of  cloth  on  one 
of  the  boughs ;  and  being  told  that  either  a  well,  or 
pool  of  water,  was  at  no  great  distance,  I  ordered  the 
negroes  to  unload  the  asses,  that  we  might  give  them 
corn,  and  regale  ourselves  with  the  provisions  we  had 
brought.  In  the  meantime,  I  sent  one  of  the  elephant 
hunters  to  look  for  the  well,  intending,  if  water  was  to 
be  obtained,  to  rest  here  for  the  night.  A  pool  was 
found,  but  the  water  was  thick  and  muddy,  and  the 
negro  discovered  near  it  the  remains  of  a  fire  recently 
extinguished,  and  the  fragments  of  provisions,  which 
afforded  a  proof  that  it  had  been  lately  visited,  either 
by  travellers  or  banditti.  The  fears  of  my  attendants 
supposed  the  latter ;  and  believing  that  robbers  lurked 
near  us,  I  was  persuaded  to  change  my  resolution  of 
resting  here  all  night,  and  proceed  to  another  watering 
place,  which  I  was  assured  we  might  reach  early  in  the 
evening. 

We  departed  accordingly,  but  it  was  eight  o'clock  at 
night  before  we  came  to  the  watering  place ;  and  being 
now  sufficiently  fatigued  with  so  long  a  day's  journey, 
we  kindled  a  large  fire,  and  lay  down,  surrounded  by 
our  cattle,  on  the  bare  ground,  more  than  a  gunshot 
fi-om  any  bush — the  negroes  agreeing  to  keep  watch  by 
turns  to  prevent  surprise. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  that  any  danger  was  justly  to  be 
di'eaded ;  but  the  negroes  were  unaccountably  appre- 
hensive of  banditti,  during  the  whole  of  the  journey. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  daylight  appeared,  we  filled  our 
«oq/roo$  (skins)  and  calabashes  at  the  pool,  and  set  out 
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for  Tallika,  the  first  town  in  Bondou,  which  we  reached 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (the  13th  of  De- 
cember). I  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  Woolli, 
without  observing  that  I  was  every  where  well  received 
by  the  natives,  and  that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were 
generally  alleviated  by  a  hearty  welcome  at  night ;  and 
although  the  African  mode  of  living  was  at  first  un- 
pleasant to  me,  yet  I  found,  at  length,  that  custom 
surmounted  trifling  inconveniences,  and  made  every 
thing  palatable  and  easy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Some  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  TalUka.— The  Author  pro- 
ceeds for  Fatteconda— Incidents  on  the  Road.— Crosses  the 
Neriko,  and  arrives  at  Koorkarany— Reaches  the  River  Falem6 
—Fishery  on  that  River— Proceeds  along  its  Bank  to  Naye  or 
Nayemow— Crosses  the  Falemfe,  and  arrives  at  Fatteconda.— 
Has  an  Interview  with  Almami,  the  Sovereign  of  Bondou.— 
Description  of  the  King's  Dwelling— Has  a  second  Interview 
with  the  King,  who  begs  the  Author's  Coat.— Author  visits  the 
King's  "Wives— Is  permitted  to  depart  on  friendly  terms.— 
Journey  by  Night— Arrives  at  Joag.— Some  Accoimt  of  Bondou, 
and  its  Inhabitants  the  Foulahs. 
Tallika,  the  frontier  town  of  Bondou  towards  Woolli, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Foulahs  of  the  Mahomedan  re- 
ligion, who  live  inconsiderable  afiluence,  partly  by  fur- 
nishing provisions  to  the  coffles,  or  caravans,  that  pass 
through  the  town,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  ivory,  ob- 
tained by  hunting  elephants  ;  in  which  employment  the 
young  men  are  generally  very  successful.     Here  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  king  of  Bondou  constantly  re- 
sides, whose  business  it  is  to  give  timely  information  of 
the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  which  are  taxed  according 
to  the  number  of  loaded  asses  that  arrive  at  Tallika 

I  took  up  my  residence  at  this  officer's  house,  and 
agreed  with  him  to  accompany  me  to  Fatteconda,  the 
residence  of  the  king,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  five 
bars :  and  before  my  departure  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Dr  Laidley,  and  gave  my  letter  to  the  master  of  a  cara- 
van bound  for  the  Gambia.  This  caravan  consisted  of 
niue  or  ten  people,  with  five  asses  loaded  with  ivory. 
The  large  teeth  are  conveyed  in  nets,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  ass — the  small  ones  are  wrapped  up  in  skins,  and 
secured  with  ropes. 

December  14th. — We  left  Tallika,  and  rode  on  very 
peaceably  for  about  two  miles,  when  a  violent  quan-cl 
arose  between  two  of  my  fellow-travellers,  one  of  whom 
was  the  blacksmith,  in  the  course  of  which  they  be- 
stowed some  opprobrious  terms  upon  each  other ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  African  will  sooner  for- 
give a  blow  than  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  his 
ancestors:  "  Strike  me,  but  do  not  curse  my  mother," 
is  a  common  expression  even  among  the  slaves.  This 
sort  of  abuse,  therefore,  so  enraged  one  of  the  dispu- 
tants that  he  drew  his  cutlass  upon  the  blacksmith,  and 
would  certainly  have  ended  the  dispute  in  a  very  seri- 
ous manner,  if  the  others  had  not  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
wrested  the  cutlass  from  him.  I  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere, and  put  an  end  to  this  disagreeable  business,  by 
desu-ing  the  blacksmith  to  be  silent,  and  telluig  the 
other,  who  I  thought  was  in  the  wrong,  that  if  he  at- 
tempted in  future  to  draw  his  cutlass,  or  molest  any  of 
my  attendants,  I  should  look  upon  him  as  a  robber, 
and  shoot  him  without  farther  ceremony.  This  threat 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  we  marched  sullenly  along 
till  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  a  number  of  small 
villages  scattered  over  an  open  and  fertile  plain ;  at  one 
of  these,  called  Ganado,  we  took  up  our  residence  for 
the  night :  here  an  exchange  of  presents  and  a  good  sup- 
per terminated  all  animosities  among  my  attendants — 
and  the  night  was  far  advanced  before  any  of  us  thought 
of  going  to  sleep.  We  were  amused  by  an  itinerant 
singing  man,*  who  told  a  number  of  diverting  stories, 
and  played  some  sweet  airs  by  blowhig  his  breath  upon 

*  These  are  a  sort  of  travelling  bards  and  musicians,  who  sing 
extempore  songs  in  praise  of  those  who  employ  them.  A  fuller 
account  of  them  will  be  given  hereafter. 


a  bow-string,  and  striking  it  at  the  same  tune  with  a 
stick. 

December  1 5th. — At  day-break  my  fellow-travellers, 
the  SerawooUies,  took  leave  of  me,  with  many  prayers 
for  my  safety.  About  a  mile  from  Ganado,  we  crossed 
a  considerable  branch  of  the  Gambia,  called  Neriko. 
The  banks  were  steep  and  covered  with  mimosas ;  and 
I  observed  in  the  mud  a  number  of  large  muscles,  but 
the  natives  do  not  eat  them.  About  noon,  the  sun  being 
exceedingly  hot,  we  rested  two  hours  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  purchased  some  milk  and  pounded  corn  from 
some  Foulah  herdsmen,  and  at  sunset  reached  a  town 
called  Koorkarany,  where  the  blacksmith  had  some  re- 
lations ;  and  here  we  rested  two  days. 

Koorkarany  is  a  Mahomedan  town,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and  is  provided  with  a  mosque.  Here  I  was 
shown  a  number  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  particularly  a 
copy  of  the  book  before  mentioned  caXLediAlShara.  The 
marahoo,  or  priest,  in  whose  possession  it  was,  read  and 
explained  to  me  in  Mandingo  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages ;  and  in  return  I  showed  him  Richardson's 
Arabic  Grammar,  which  he  very  much  admired. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  (December  17th) 
we  departed  from  Koorkarany.  We  were  joined  by  a 
young  man  who  was  travelling  to  Fatteconda  for  salt ; 
and  as  night  set  in  we  reached  Dooggi,  a  small  village 
about  three  miles  from  Koorkarany. 

Provisions  were  here  so  cheap  that  I  purchased  a 
bullock  for  six  small  stones  of  amber ;  for  I  found  my 
company  increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  good 
fare  they  met  with. 

December  18th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  departed 
from  Dooggi,  and  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Foulahs 
and  other  people,  made  a  formidable  appearance ;  and 
were  under  no  apprehension  of  being  plundered  in  the 
woods.  About  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  asses  proving 
very  refractory,  the  negroes  took  a  curious  method  to 
make  him  tractable.  They  cut  a  forked  stick,  and  put- 
ting the  fox-ked  part  into  the  ass's  mouth,  like  the  bit  of 
a  bridle,  tied  the  two  smaller  parts  together  above  his 
head,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  stick  of  sufficient 
length  to  strike  against  the  ground,  if  the  ass  should 
attempt  to  put  his  head  down.  After  this,  the  ass 
walked  along  quietly  and  gravely  enough,  taking  care, 
after  some  practice,  to  hold  his  head  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  the  stones  or  roots  of  trees  from  striking 
against  the  end  of  the  stick,  which  experience  had 
taught  him  would  give  a  severe  shock  to  his  teeth. 
This  contrivance  produced  a  ludicrous  appearance ; 
but  my  fellow-travellers  told  me  it  was  constantly 
adopted  by  the  slatees,  and  always  proved  efieetual. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  few  scattered  villages, 
surrounded  with  extensive  cultivation ;  at  one  of  which, 
called  Buggil,  we  passed  the  night  in  a  miserable  hut, 
having  no  other  bed  than  a  bundle  of  corn  stalks,  and 
no  provisions  but  what  we  brought  with  us.  The  wells 
here  are  dug  with  great  ingenuity,  and  are  very  deep. 
I  measured  one  of  the  bucket  ropes,  and  found  the 
depth  of  the  well  to  be  twenty-eight  fatlioms. 

December  19th. — We  departed  from  Buggil,  and 
travelled  along  a  dry,  stoney  height,  covered  with 
mimosas,  till  mid-day,  when  the  land  sloped  towards 
the  east,  and  we  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which 
I  observed  abundance  of  whinstone,  and  wliite  qiiartz. 
Pursuing  our  course  to  the  eastward,  along  this  valley, 
in  the  bed  of  an  exhausted  river  course,  we  came  to  a 
large  village,  where  we  intended  to  lodge.  We  found 
many  of  the  natives,  dressed  in  a  thin  French  gauze, 
which  they  called  byqui;  this  being  a  light  airy  dress, 
and  well  calculated  to  display  the  shape  of  their  per- 
sons, is  much  esteemed  by  the  ladies.  The  manners 
of  these  females,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  their 
dress — for  they  were  inide  and  troublesome  in  the 
highest  degree ;  they  surrounded  me  in  numbers,  beg- 
ging for  amber,  beads,  &c. ;  and  were  so  vehement  in 
their  solicitations,  that  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  resist 
them.  They  tore  my  cloak,  cut  the  buttons  from  my 
boy's  clothes ;  and  were  proceeding  to  other  outrages, 
when  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off",  followed  for 
half  a  mile  by  a  body  of  these  harpies. 
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In  the  evening  we  reached  Soobrudooka,  and  as  my 
company  was  numerous  (being  fourteen),  I  purchased 
a  sheep  and  abundance  of  com  for  supper  ;  after  which 
we  lay  down  by  the  bundles,  and  passed  an  uncomfort- 
able night  in  a  heavy  dew. 

December  20th. — We  departed  from  Soobrudooka, 
and  at  two  o'clock  reached  a  large  village  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Faleme'  river,  which  is  here  rapid  and 
rocky.  The  natives  were  employed  in  fishing  in  various 
ways.  The  large  fish  were  taken  in  long  baskets  made 
of  split  cane,  and  placed  in  a  strong  current,  which  was 
created  by  walls  of  stone  built  across  the  stream,  cer- 
tain open  places  being  left,  through  which  the  water 
rushed  with  great  force.  Some  of  these  baskets  were 
more  than  twenty  feet  long,  and  when  once  the  fish  had 
entered  one  of  them,  the  force  of  the  stream  prevented 
it  from  returning.  The  small  fish  were  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  hand-nets,  which  the  natives  weave  of 
cotton,  and  use  with  great  dexterity.  The  fish  last 
mentioned  are  about  the  size  of  sprats,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  sale  in  different  ways ;  the  most  common  is 
by  pounding  them  entire  as  they  come  from  the  stream, 
in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  exposing  them  to  dry  in  the 
Bun,  in  large  lumps  like  sugar  loaves.     It  may  be  sup- 

Sosed  that  the  smell  is  not  very  agreeable  ;  but  in  the 
loorish  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Senegal,  whei-e 
fish  is  scarcely  known,  this  preparation  is  esteemed  as 
a  luxury,  and  sold  to  considerable  advantage.  The 
manner  of  using  it  by  the  natives  is,  by  dissolving  a 
piece  of  this  black  loaf  in  boiling  water,  and  mixing  it 
with  their  koiiskotis. 

I  thought  it  vei-y  singular,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
to  find  the  banks  of  the  Falemd  every  where  covered 
with  large  and  beautiful  fields  of  corn ;  but,  on  exami- 
nation, I  found  it  was  not  the  same  species  of  grain  as 
is  commonly  cultivated  on  the  Gambia — it  is  called  by 
the  natives  manio,  and  grows  in  the  dry  season,  is  very 
prolific,  and  is  reaped  in  the  month  of  January.  It  is 
the  same  which,  from  the  depending  position  of  the 
ear,  is  called  by  botanical  writei's  holcus  cernuus. 

On  returning  to  the  village,  after  an  excursion  to 
the  river  side  to  inspect  the  fishery,  an  old  Moorish 
shereeff'  came  to  bestow  his  blessing  upon  me,  and  beg 
some  paper  to  write  saphies  upon.  This  man  had  seen 
Major  Houghton  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  and  told 
me  that  he  died  in  the  country  of  the  Moors.  I  gave 
liim  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  and  he  levied  a  similar 
tribute  from  the  blacksmith ;  for  it  is  customary  for 
young  Mussulmon  to  make  presents  to  the  old  ones, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  blessing,  which  is  pronounced 
in  Arabic,  and  received  with  great  humility. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  course 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  northward,  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  we  reached  Nayemow ;  here  the  hospi- 
table master  of  the  town  received  us  kindly,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  bullock.  In  return,  I  gave  him  some 
amber  and  beads. 

December  21st. — In  the  morning,  having  agreed  for 
a  canoe  to  carry  over  my  bundles,  I  crossed  the  river, 
which  came  up  to  my  knees  as  I  sat  on  my  hoi-se ;  but 
the  water  is  so  clear,  that  from  the  high  bank  the  bot- 
tom is  visible  all  the  way  over. 

About  noon  we  entered  Fatteconda,  the  capital  of 
Bondou,  and  in  a  little  time  received  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  a  respectable  slatee :  for  as  there  are  no 
public  houses  in  Africa,  it  is  customary  for  strangers 
to  stand  at  the  bentang,  or  some  other  place  of  public 
resort,  till  they  are  invited  to  a  lodging  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  accepted  the  offer ;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  a  person  came  and  told  me  that  he  was 
sent  on  purpose  to  conduct  me  to  the  king,  who  was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  me  immediately,  if  I  was  not 
too  much  fatigued. 

I  took  my  interpreter  with  me,  and  followed  the 
messenger  till  we  got  quite  out  of  the  town,  and  crossed 
some  corn  fields  ;  when,  suspecting  some  trick,  I  stoii- 
ped,  and  asked  the  guide  whither  he  was  going.  Upon 
which  he  pointed  to  a  man  sitting  under  a  tree  at  some 
little  distance,  and  told  me  that  the  king  frequently 
gave  audience  in  that  retired  manner,  in  order  to  avoid 


a  crowd  of  people  ;  and  that  nobody  but  myself  and  my 
interpreter  must  approach  him.  When  I  advanced^ 
the  king  desired  me  to  come  and  sit  by  him  upon  the 
mat ;  and,  after  hearing  my  story,  on  which  he  made 
no  observation,  he  asked  if  I  wished  to  purchase  any 
slaves  or  gold:  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
seemed  rather  surprised,  but  desired  me  to  come  to  him 
in  the  evening,  and  he  would  give  me  some  provisions. 

This  monarch  was  called  Almami — a  Moorish  name, 
though  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  a  Mahomedan,  but 
a  kafir  or  pagan.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  acted  to- 
wards Major  Houghton  with  great  unkindness,  and 
caused  him  to  be  plundered.  His  behaviour  therefore 
towards  myself  at  this  interview,  though  much  more 
civil  than  I  expected,  was  far  from  freeing  me  from 
uneasiness.  I  still  apprehended  some  double  dealing ; 
and  as  I  was  now  entirely  in  his  power,  I  thought  it 
best  to  smooth  the  way  by  a  present :  accordingly,  I 
took  with  me  in  the  evening  one  canister  of  gunpowder, 
some  amber,  tobacco,  and  my  umbrella  ;  and  as  I  con- 
sidered that  my  bundles  would  inevitably  be  searched, 
I  concealed  some  few  articles  in  the  roof  of  the  hut  where 
I  lodged,  and  I  put  on  my  new  blue  coat,  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

All  the  houses  belonging  to  the  king  and  his  family 
are  surrounded  by  a  lofty  mud  wall,  which  converts 
the  whole  into  a  kind  of  citadel.  The  interior  is  sub- 
divided into  different  courts.  At  the  first  place  of  en- 
trance, I  observed  a  man  standing  with  a  musket  on 
his  shoulder ;  and  I  found  the  way  to  the  presence  very 
intricate,  leading  through  many  passages,  with  senti- 
nels placed  at  the  different  doors.  When  we  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  court  in  which  the  king  resides, 
both  my  guide  and  interpreter,  according  to  custom, 
took  off  their  sandals  ;  and  the  former  pronounced  the 
king's  name  aloud,  repeating  it  till  he  was  answered 
from  within.  We  found  the  monarch  sitting  upon  a 
mat,  and  two  attendants  with  him.  I  repeated  what  I 
had  before  told  him  concerning  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  my  reasons  for  passing  through  his  country. 
He  seemed,  however,  but  half  satisfied.  The  notion  of 
travelling  for  curiosity  was  quite  new  to  him.  He 
thought  it  impossible,  he  said,  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  undertake  so  dangerous  a  journey,  merely 
to  look  at  the'  country  and  its  inhabitants.  However, 
when  I  offered  to  show  him  the  contents  of  my  port- 
manteau, and  every  thing  belonging  to  me,  he  was 
convinced ;  and  it  was  evident  that  his  suspicion  had 
arisen  from  a  belief  that  every  white  man  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  trader.  When  I  had  delivered  my  presents, 
he  seemed  well  pleased,  and  was  particularly  delighted 
with  the  imibrella,  which  he  repeatedly  furled  and  un- 
furled, to  the  great  admiration  of  himself  and  his  two 
attendants,  who  could  not  for  some  time  comprehend 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  machine.  After  this  I  was 
about  to  take  my  leave,  when  the  king,  desiring  me  to 
stop  a  while,  began  a  long  preamble  in  favour  of  the 
whites,  extolling  their  immense  wealth  and  good  dis- 
positions. He  next  proceeded  to  an  eulogium  on  my 
blue  coat,  of  which  the  yellow  buttons  seemed  particu- 
larly to  catch  his  fancy ;  and  he  concluded  by  entreating 
me  to  present  him  with  it — assuring  me,  for  my  con- 
solation under  the  loss  of  it,  that  he  would  wear  it  on 
all  public  occasions,  and  inform  every  one  who  saw  it 
of  my  great  liberality  towards  him.  The  request  of 
an  African  prince,  in  his  own  dominions,  particularly 
when  made  to  a  stranger,  comes  little  short  of  a  com- 
mand. It  is  only  a  way  of  obtaining  by  gentle  means, 
what  he  can,  if  ho  pleases,  take  by  force  ;  and  as  it  was 
against  my  interest  to  offend  him  by  a  refusal,  I  very 
quietly  took  off  my  coat,  the  only  good  one  in  my  pos- 
session, and  laid  it  at  his  feet. 

In  return  for  my  compliance,  he  presented  me  with 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  and  desired  to  see  me  again 
in  the  morning.  I  accordingly  attended,  and  found 
him  sitting  upon  his  bed.  Ho  told  me  he  was  sick, 
and  wished  to  have  a  little  blood  taken  from  him  ;  but 
I  had  no  sooner  tied  up  his  arm,  and  displayed  the 
lancet,  than  his  courage  failed  ;  and  he  begged  me  to 
postpone  the  operation  till  the  afternoon,  as  he  felt 
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himself,  he  said,  much  better  than  he  had  been,  and 
thanked  me  kindly  for  my  readiness  to  serve  him.  He 
then  observed,  that  his  women  were  very  desirous  to 
see  me,  and  requested  that  I  would  favour  them  with 
a  visit.  An  attendant  was  ordered  to  conduct  me — 
and  I  had  no  sooner  entered  the  court  appropriated  to 
the  ladies,  than  the  whole  seraglio  surrounded  me — 
some  begging  for  physic,  some  for  amber  ;  and  all  of 
them  desii'ous  of  trying  that  great  African  specific, 
blood-letling.  They  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
most  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  ornaments  of  gold,  and  beads  of  amber. 

They  rallied  me  with  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  on  diffe- 
rent subjects  ;  particularly  upon  the  whiteness  of  my 
skm,  and  the  prominency  of  my  nose.  They  insisted 
that  both  were  artificial.  The  first,  they  said,  was 
produced  when  I  was  an  infant,  by  dipping  me  in  milk  ; 
and  they  insisted  that  my  nose  had  been  pinched  every 
day,  till  it  had  acquired  its  present  unsightly  and  un- 
natural conformation.  On  my  ^lart,  without  disputing 
my  own  deformity,  I  paid  them  many  compliments  on 
African  beauty.  I  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins, 
and  the  lovely  depression  of  their  noses ;  but  they  said 
that  flattery,  or  (as  they  emphatically  teraied  it)  honey- 
mouth,  Avas  not  esteemed  in  Bondou.  In  return,  how- 
ever, for  my  company  or  my  compliments  (to  which, 
by  the  way,  they  seemed  not  so  insensible  as  they  af- 
fected to  be),  they  presented  me  with  a  jar  of  honey 
and  some  fish,  which  were  sent  to  my  lodging ;  and  I 
was  desired  to  come  again  to  the  king  a  little  before 
sunset. 

I  carried  with  me  some  beads  and  writing  paper,  it 
being  usual  to  present  some  small  offering  on  taking 
leave :  in  return  for  which,  the  king  gave  me  five 
drachms  of  gold ;  observing,  that  it  was  but  a  trifle, 
and  given  out  of  pure  friendship,  but  would  be  of  use 
to  me  in  travelling,  for  the  purchase  of  provisions. 
He  seconded  this  act  of  kindness  by  one  still  greater ; 
politely  telling  me,  that  though  it  was  customary  to 
examine  the  baggage  of  every  traveller  passing  through 
his  country,  yet,  in  the  present,  instance,  he  would  dis- 
pense with  that  ceremony ;  adding,  I  was  at  liberty  to 
depart  when  I  pleased. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  left  Fat- 
teconda,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  came  to  a  small  vil- 
lage, where  we  determined  to  stop  for  the  i-est  of  the 
day. 

In  the  afternoon  my  fellow-travellers  informed  me, 
that  as  this  was  the  boundary  between  Bondou  and  Ka- 
jaaga,  and  dangerous  for  travellers,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  our  journey  by  night,  until  we  should 
reach  a  more  hospitable  part  of  the  country.  I  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and  hired  two  people  for  guides  through 
the  woods  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  village  were 
gone  to  sleep  (the  moon  shining  bright),  we  set  out.  The 
stillness  of  the  air,  the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  forest,  made  the  scene  solemn 
and  impressive.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  of  us 
but  in  a  whisper ;  all  were  attentive,  and  every  one 
anxious  to  show  his  sagacity  by  pointing  out  to  me  the 
wolves  and  hyaenas,  as  they  glided,  like  shadows,  from 
one  thicket  to  another.  Towards  morning,  we  arrived 
at  a  village  called  Kimmoo,  where  our  guides  awakened 
one  of  their  acquaintances,  and  we  stopped  to  give  the 
asses  some  corn,  and  roast  a  few  ground  nuts  for  our- 
selves. At  day-light  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  in 
the  afternoon  arrived  at  Joag,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ka- 
jaaga. 

Being  now  in  a  country,  and  among  a  people,  differ- 
ing in  many  respects  from  those  that  have  as  yet  fallen 
under  our  observation,  I  shall,  before  I  proceed  farther, 
give  some  account  of  Bondou  (the  territory  we  have 
left),  and  its  inhabitants  the  Foulahs,  the  description 
of  whom  I  purposely  reserved  for  this  part  of  my  work. 

Bondou  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bambouk,  on  the 
south-east  and  south  by  Tenda  and  the  Simbani  wil- 
derness, on  the  south-west  by  Woolli,  on  the  west  by 
Foota  Torra,  and,  on  the  north  by  Kajaaga. 

The  country,  like  that  of  Woolli,  is  very  generally 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  land  is  more  e'evated,  and, 


towards  the  Falem^  river,  rises  into  considerable  hills. 
In  native  fertility,  the  soil  is  not  surpassed,  I  believe, 
by  any  part  of  Africa. 

From  the  central  situation  of  Bondou,  between  the 
Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers,  it  is  become  a  place  of 
great  resort,  both  for  the  slatees — who  generally  pass 
through  it,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
countries — and  for  occasional  traders,  who  frequently 
come  hither  from  the  inland  countries  to  purchase  salt. 

These  different  branches  of  commerce  are  conducted 
principally  by  Mandingoes  and  Serawoollies  who  have 
settled  in  the  country.  These  merchants  likewise  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Gedumah,  and  other  Moor- 
ish countries,  bartering  corn  and  blue  cotton  cloths 
for  salt ;  which  they  again  barter  in  Dentila,  and  other 
districts,  for  iron,  shea-butter,  and  small  quantities  of 
gold-dust.  They  likewise  sell  a  variety  of  sweet-smell- 
ing gums,  packed  up  in  small  bags,  containing  each 
about  a  pound.  These  gums,  being  thrown  on  hot 
embers,  produce  a  very  pleasant  odour,  and  are  used 
by  the  Mandingoes  for  perfuming  their  huts  and  clothes. 

The  customs,  or  duties  on  travellers,  are  very  heavy ; 
in  almost  every  town  an  ass-load  pays  a  bar  of  European 
merchandise,  and  at  Fatteconda,  the  residence  of  the 
king,  one  Indian  baft,  or  a  musket,  and  six  bottles  of 
gunpowder,  are  exacted  as  the  common  tribute.  By 
means  of  these  duties,  the  king  of  Bondou  is  well  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition — a  circmnstance  which 
makes  him  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  inhabitants  differ  in  their  complexions  and  na- 
tional manners  from  the  Mandingoes  and  Serawoollies, 
with  whom  they  are  frequently  at  wai".  Some  years 
ago  the  king  of  Bondou  crossed  the  Faleme  river  with 
a  numerous  army ;  and,  after  a  short  and  bloody  cam- 
paign, totally  defeated  the  forces  of  Samboo,  king  of 
Bambouk,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  sur- 
render to  him  all  the  towns  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Falem^. 

The  Foulahs  in  general  (as  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  chapter)  are  o'  a  tawny  complexion,  with  small 
features  and  soft  silky  hair ;  next  to  the  Mandingoes, 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
nations  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Their  original  country 
is  said  to  be  Fooladoo  (which  signifies  the  country  of 
the  Foulahs)  ;  but  they  possess  at  present  many  other 
kingdoms  at  a  gi-eat  distance  from  each  other :  their 
complexion,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  the 
different  districts ;  in  Bondou,  and  the  other  kingdoms 
which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moorish  terri- 
tories, they  are  of  a  more  yellow  complexion  than  in 
the  southern  states. 

The  Foulahs  of  Bondou  are  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  but  the  uncharitable  maxims  of  the 
Koran  have  made  them  less  hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  more  reserved  in  their  behaviour,  than  the  Mandin- 
goes. They  evidently  consider  all  the  negro  natives  as 
their  inferiors ;  and,  when  talking  of  different  nations, 
always  rank  themselves  among  the  white  people. 

Their  government  differs  from  that  of  the  Mandin- 
goes chiefly  in  this,  that  they  are  more  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  the  Mahomedan  laws ;  for  all 
the  chief  men,  the  king  excepted,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bondou,  are  Mussulmen,  and  the 
authority  and  laws  of  the  Prophet  are  every  where 
looked  upon  as  sacred  and  decisive.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  faith,  however,  they  are  not  very  intolerant  to- 
wards such  of  their  countrymen  as  still  retam  their 
ancient  superstitions.  Religious  persecution  is  not 
known  among  them,  nor  is  it  necessary;  for  the  system 
of  Mahomet  is  made  to  extend  itself  by  means  abun- 
dantly more  efficacious.  By  establishing  small  schools 
in  the  different  towns,  where  many  of  the  pagan  as  well 
as  Mahomedan  children  are  taught  to  read  the  Koran, 
and  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Prophet,  the  Mah^. 
medan  priests  fix  a  bias  on  the  minds,  and  form  the 
character,  of  their  young  disciples,  which  no  accidents 
of  life  can  ever  afterwards  remove  or  alter.  Many  of 
these  little  schools  I  visited  in  my  progi-ess  through  the 
country,  and  observed  with  pleasure  the  great  docility 
and  submissive  deportment  of  the  children,  and  heartily 
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wished  they  had  had  better  instructoi-s,  and  a  purer 
religion. 

With  the  Mahomedan  faith  is  also  introduced  the 
Arabic  language,  with  which  most  of  the  Foulahs  have 
a  slight  acquaintance.  Their  native  tongue  abounds 
very  much  in  liquids,  but  there  is  something  unpleasant 
in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it.  A  stranger,  on  hear- 
ing the  common  conversation  of  two  Foulahs,  would 
imagine  that  they  were  scolding  each  other.  Their 
numerals  are  these : — 

One,     Go.  Six,      Jcgo. 

Two,     Deeddee.  Seven,  Jedeeddec. 

Three,  Tettoe.  Eight,  Je  Tettee. 

Pour,    Nee.  Nine,  Je  Nee. 

Five,   Jouee.  Ten,    Sappo. 

The  industry  of  the  Foulahs,  in^  the  occupations  of 
pasturage  and  agriculture,  is  every  where  remark- 
'able.  Even  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  greater 
part  of  the  corn  is  raised  by  them,  and  their  herds  and 
flocks  are  more  numerous  and  in  better  condition 
than  those  of  the  Mandmgoes ;  but  in  Bondou  they  are 
opulent  in  a  high  degree,  and  enjoy  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  the  greatest  profusion.  They  dis- 
play great  skill  in  the  management  of  their  cattle, 
making  them  extremely  gentle  by  kindness  and  fami- 
liarity. On  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  collected 
from  the  woods  and  secured  in  folds,  called  korrecs, 
which  ax"e  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
different  villages.  In  the  middle  of  each  korree  is 
erected  a  small  hut,  wherein  one  or  two  of  the  herds- 
men keep  watch  during  the  night,  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  being  stolen,  and  to  keep  up  the  iires  which  are 
kindled  round  the  koxTee  to  frighten  away  the  wild 
'beasts. 

The  cattle  are  milked  in  the  mornings  and  evenings : 
the  milk  is  excellent ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  from 
any  one  cow  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  Europe. 
The  Foulahs  use  the  milk  chiefly  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  that  not  until  it  is  quite  sour.  The  cream  which 
it  affords  is  very  thick,  and  is  converted  into  butter  by 
stirring  it  violently  in  a  large  calabash.  This  butter, 
when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  freed  from  impuri- 
ties, is  preserved  in  small  earthen  pots,  and  forms  a 
part  in  most  of  their  dishes ;  it  serves  likewise  to 
anoint  their  heads,  and  is  bestowed  very  liberally  on 
their  faces  and  arms. 

But  although  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is  somewhat  re- 
marliable  that  the  Foulahs,  and  indeed  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  part  of  Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  cheese.  A  firm  attachment 
to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  makes  them  view 
with  an  eye  of  prejudice  every  thing  that  looks  lilce 
innovation.'  The  heat  of  the  clunate,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  salt,  are  held  forth  as  unanswerable  objec- 
tions ;  and  the  whole  process  appears  to  them  too  long 
and  troublesome  to  be  attended  with  any  solid  advan- 
tage. 

Besides  the  cattle,  which  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Foulahs,  they  possess  some  excellent  horses,  the 
breed  of  which  seems  to  be  a  mixtui'e  of  the  Arabian 
with  the  original  African. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Account  of  Kajaaga—Serawoolliea— Their  Planners  and  Limguage. 
—Account  of  Joag.— Tho  Author  is  ill-treated,  and  robbed  of 
half  of  his  effects,  by  order  of  liatcheri,  the  King.— Charity  of 
a  Female  Slave. — The  Author  is  visited  by  Demba  Sego,  Nephew 
of  the  King  of  Kasson,  who  offers  to  conduct  him  iu  safety  to 
that  Kingdom.— Offer  accepted.— The  Author  and  his  Protector, 
with  a  numerous  Retinue,  set  out  and  reach  Samee,  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Senegal.- Proceed  to  Kayee,  and,  crossing  the 
Senegal,  arrive  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kasson. 

The  kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  in  which  I  was  now  arrived, 
is  called  by  the  French  Gallam ;  but  the  name  that  I 
have  adopted  is  universally  used  by  the  natives.  This 
country  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  and  south  byBam- 
bouk,  on  the  west  by  Bondou  and  Foota-Torra,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Senegal. 


The  air  and  climate  are,  I  believe,  more  pure  and  sa- 
lubrious than  at  any  of  the  settlements  towards  the 
coast ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  every  where  interspersed 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  hills  and  vallies ;  and  the 
wmdings  of  the  Senegal  river,  which  descends  from  the 
rocky  hiUs  of  the  interior,  make  the  scenery  on  its 
banks  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  SerawooUies,  or  (as  the 
French  write  it)  Seracolets.  Their  complexion  is  a  jet 
black :  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  this  respect 
from  the  Jaloffs. 

The  government  is  monarchical ;  and  the  I'egal  au- 
thority, from  what  I  experienced  of  it,  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently formidable.  The  people  themselves,  however, 
complain  of  no  oppression,  and  seemed  all  very  anxious 
to  support  the  lung  in  a  contest  he  was  going  to  enter 
into  with  the  sovereign  of  Kasson.  The  SerawooUies  are 
habitually  a  trading  people ;  they  formerly  carried  on 
a  great  commerce  with  the  French  in  gold  and  slaves, 
and  still  maintain  some  tx-affic  in  slaves  with  the  Bri- 
tish factories  on  the  Gambia.  They  are  reckoned  to- 
lerably fail"  and  just  in  their  dealings,  but  are  indefa- 
tigable in  their  exex-tions  to  acquire  wealth,  and  they 
derive  considerable  profits  by  the  sale  of  salt,  and  cot- 
ton cloth,  in  distant  countries.  When  a  Serawoolli 
merchant  returns  home  from  a  trading  expedition,  the 
neighbours  immediately  assemble  to  congx-atulate  him 
upon  his  arrival.  On  these  occasions  the  traveller  dis- 
plays his  wealth  and  liberality,  by  making  a  few  pre- 
sents to  his  friends ;  but  if  he  has  been  unsuccessful, 
his  levee  is  soon  over,  and  evei-y  one  looks  upon  him 
as  a  man  of  no  understanding,  who  coxild  perform  a 
long  journey  and  (as  they  express  it)  "  bring  back  no- 
thing but  the  hair  upon  his  head." 

Their  language  abounds  much  in  gutturals,  and  is  not 
so  haxTuonious  as  that  spoken  by  the  Foulahs :  it  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  acquiring  by  those  who  tx-avel  through 
this  part  of  the  African  continent— it  being  very  gene- 
rally understood  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasson,  Kaarta, 
Ludamar,  and  the  noiiihern  parts  of  Banibarra.  In  all 
these  countries  the  SerawooUies  are  the  chief  traders. 
Their  numex-als  arc  : — 


One,     Bani. 
Two,     Fillo. 
Three,  Sicco. 
Four,   Narrate. 
Five,    Karrago. 
Six,      Toomo.    , 


Seven,     Nero. 
Eight,      Sego. 
Nine,       Kabbo. 
Ten,         Tamo. 
Twenty,  Tamo  di  Fillo. 


We  aiTived  at  Joag,  the  frontier  town  of  this  king- 
dom, on  the  24th  of  December,  and  took  up  our  resi- 
dence at  the  house  of  the  chief  man,  wlio  is  here  no 
longer  known  by  the  title  of  alkaid,  but  is  called  the 
dooty.  He  was  a  rigid  Mahomedan,  but  distuiguished  for 
his  hospitality.  This  town  may  be  supposed,  on  a  gross 
computation,  to  contain  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  in  which  are  a  number 
of  port-holes  for  musketry  to  fire  through,  in  case  of 
an  attack.  Every  man's  possession  is  lUtevnse  sux-- 
x-ounded  by  a  wall — ^the  whole  fox-ming  so  ihany  distinct 
citadels  ;  and  amongst  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  artillery,  these  walls  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
stronger  fortifications.  To  the  westward  of  the  town 
is  a  small  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  natives  raise 
great  plenty  of  tobacco  and  onions. 

The  same  evening  Madiboo  the  bushrecn,  whohad 
accompanied  me  from  Pisania,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  father  and  mother,  who  dwelt  at  a  neighbouring 
town,  called  Dramanet.  He  was  joined  by  my  other 
attendant  the  blacksmith  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
I  was  invited  to  see  tlie  sports  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
being  their  custom,  on  the  ax-rival  of  strangers,  to  wel- 
come them  by  diversions  of  different  kinds.  I  fouiid  a 
great  ci-owd  surrounding  a  party  who  were  dancing, 
by  the  light  of  some  large  fires,  to  the  music  of  four 
drums,  which  were  beat  with  great  exactness  and  uni- 
formity. The  dances,  however,  consisted  more  in  wanton 
gcstux'es  than  in  muscular  exertion  or  graceful  attitudes. 
The  ladies  vied  with  each  other  ux  displaying  the  most 
voluptuous  •niovements  imaginable. 

Decembex\26th.~About  two  o'clock  in  the  mornmg 
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a  number  of  liorsomen  came  into  the  town,  and,  having 
awakened  my  landlord,  talked  to  him  for  some  time  in 
the  Serawoolli  tongue ;  after  which  they  dismounted, 
and  came  to  the  bentang,  on  which  I  had  made  my  bed. 
One  of  them,  thinking  that  I  was  asleep,  attempted  to 
steal  the  musket  that  lay  by  me  on  the  mat ;  but,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose  undiscovered, 
he  desisted  j  and  the  strangers  sat  down  by  me  till  day- 
Jight. 

I  could  now  easily  perceive,  by  the  countenance 
of  my  interpreter,  Johnson,  that  something  very  un- 
pleasant was  in  agitation.     I  was  hkewise  surprised 
to  see  Madiboo  and  the  blacksmith  so  soon  returned. 
On  inquiring  the  reason,  Madiboo  informed  me,  that 
as  they  were  dancing  at  Dramanet,  ten  hox'semen  be- 
longing to  Batcheri,  king  of  the  country,  with  his  second 
8on  at  their  head,  had  arrived  there,  inquiring  if  the 
white  man  had  passed  ;  and  on  being  told  that  I  was 
at  Joag,  they  I'ode  off  without  stopping.    Madiboo  ad- 
ded, that  on  hearing  this,  he  and  the  blacksmith  has- 
tened back  to  give  me  notice  of  their  coming.    Whilst 
I  wa5  listening  to  this  narrative,  the  ten  horsemen 
mentioned  by  Madiboo  arrived ;  and,  coming  to  the 
bentang,  dismounted  and  seated  themselves  with  those 
who  had  come  before — the  whole  being  about  twenty  in 
number,  forming  a  circle  round  me,  and  each  man 
holding  his  musket  in  his  hand.     I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  to  my  landloi'd,  that  as  I   did  not 
understand  the  Serawoolli  tongue,  I  hoped,  whatever 
the  men  had  to  say,  they  would  speak  in  Mandingo. 
To  this  they  agi-eed ;  and  a  short  man,  loaded  with  a 
remarkable  number  of  saphies,  opened  the  business  in 
a  very  long  harangue,  informing  me  that  I  had  entered 
the  king's  town  without  having  first  paid  the  duties,  or 
giving  any  present  to  the  kmg,  and  that,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  my  people,  cattle,  and  baggage, 
were  forfeited.   He  added,  that  they  had  received  orders 
from  the  king  to  conduct  me  to  Maana,*  the  place  of 
his  residence;  and  if  I  refused  to  come  with  them, 
their  orders  were  to  bring  me  Ijy  force— upon  his  say- 
ing which,  all  of  them  rose  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
ready.     It  would  have  been  equally  vain  and  impru- 
dent in  me  to  have  resisted  or  irritated  such  a  body  of 
men  ;  I  therefore  affected  to  comply  with  their  com- 
mands, and  begged  them  only  to  stop  a  little  until  I 
had  given  my  horse  a  feed  of  corn,  and  settled  matters 
with  my  landlord.     The  poor  blacksmith,  who  was  a 
native  of  Kasson,  mistook  this  feigfled  compliance  for 
a  real  intention,  and,  taking  me  away  from  the  company, 
told  me,  that  he  had  always  behaved  towards  me  as  if 
I  had  been  his  father  and  master,  and  lie  hoped   I 
would  not  entirely  ruin  him  by  going  to  Maana ;  add- 
ing, that  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  a  war 
would  soon  take  place  between  Kasson  and  Kajaaga, 
he  should  not  only  lose  his  little  property,  the  savings 
of  four  years'  industry,  but  should  certainly  be  de- 
tained and  sold  as  a  slave,  unless  his  friends  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  two  slaves  for  his  redemption. 
I  saw  this  reasoning  in  its  full  force,  and  determined 
to  do  my  utmost  to  preserve  the  blacksmith  from  so 
dreadful  a  fate.     I  therefore  told  the  king's  son  that  I 
was  ready  to  go   with  him,  upon  condition  that  the 
blacksmith,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  distant  king- 
dom, and  entirely  unconnected  with  me,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  at  Joag  till  my  return  ;  to  this  they  all 
objected,  and  insisted  that  as  we  had  all  acted  contrary 
to  the  laws,  we  were  all  equally  answerable  for  our 
conduct. 

I  now  took  my  landlord  aside,  and  giving  him  a  small 
present  of  gunpowder,  asked  his  advice  in  so  critical  a 
situation.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  I  ought  not 
to  go  to  the  king  :  he  was  fully  convinced,  he  said,  that 
if  the  king  should  discover  any  thing  valuable  in  my 
possession,  he  would  not  be  over  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  This  made  me  the  more  solici- 
tous to  conciliate  matters  with  the  king's  people ;  and 
I  began  by  observing,  that  what  I  had  d(me  did  not 
proceed  from  any  want  of  respect  towards  the  king, 
*  Maana  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  St  Jo- 
seph, on  the  Senegal  river,  formerly  a  French  factory. 


nor  from  any  wish  to  violate  his  laws,  but  wholly  from 
my  own  inexperience  and  ignorance,  being  a  stranger, 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  their 
country :  I  had  indeed  entered  the  king's  frontier, 
without  knowing  that  I  was  to  pay  the  duties  before- 
hand, but  I  was  ready  to  pay  them  now ;  which  I 
thought  was  all  they  could  reasonably  demand.  I 
then  tendered  them,  as  a  present  to  the  king,  the  five 
drachms  of  gold  which  the  king  of  Bondou  had  given 
me  ;  this  they  accepted,  but  insisted  on  examining  my 
baggage,  which  I  opposed  in  vain.  The  bundles  were 
opened ;  but  the  men  were  much  disappointed  in  not 
finding  in  them  so  much  gold  and  amber  as  they  ex- 
pected :  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  however,  by  tak- 
ing whatever  things  they  fancied ;  and  after  wrangling 
and  debating  with  me  till  sunset,  they  departed,  having 
first  robbed  me  of  half  my  goods.  These  proceedings 
dispirited  my  people,  and  our  fortitude  was  not  strength- 
ened by  a  very  indifferent  supper,  after  a  long  fast. 
Madiboo  begged  me  to  turn  back ;  Johnson  laughed  at 
the  thought  of  proceeding  without  money  ;  and  the 
blacksmith  was  afraid  to  be  seen,  or  even  to  speak, 
lest  any  one  should  discover  him  to  be  a  native  of 
Kasson.  In  this  disposition,  we  passed  the  night  by 
the  side  of  a  dim  fire,  and  our  situation  the  next  day 
was  very  perplexing :  it  was  impossible  to  procure  pro- 
visions without  money,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  produced 
any  beads  or  amber,  the  king  would  immediately  hear 
of  it,  and  I  should  probably  lose  the  few  effects  I  had 
concealed.  We  therefore  resolved  to  combat  himger 
for  the  day,  and  wait  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
purchasing  or  begging  provisions. 

Towards  the  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  upon  the  ben- 
tang chewing  straws,  an  old  female  slave,  passing  by 
with  a  basket  upon  her  head,  asked  me  if  I  had  got  my 
dinner.  As  I  thought  she  only  laughed  at  me,  I  gave 
her  no  answer ;  but  my  boy,  who  was  sitting  close  bj', 
answered  for  me,  and  told  her  that  the  king's  people 
had  robbed  me  of  all  my  money.  On  hearing  this,  the 
good  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  unaffected  benevolence, 
immediately  took  the  basket  from  her  head,  and  show- 
ing me  that  it  contained  ground  nuts,  asked  me  if  I 
could  eat  them  ;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  sh6 
presented  me  with  a  few  handfuls,  and  walked  away, 
before  I  had  time  to  thank  her  for  this  seasonable  sup- 
ply. This  trifling  circumstance  gave  me  pecuUar  satis- 
faction. I  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the  conduct  of 
this  poor  untutored  slave,  who,  without  examining  into 
my  character  or  circumstances,  listened  implicitly  to 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  Experience  had  taught 
her  that  hunger  was  painful,  and  her  own  distresses; 
made  her  commiserate  those  of  others. 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  left  me,  when  I  re- 
ceived information  that  a-  nephew  of  Demba  Sego  Jalla, 
the  Mandingo  king  of  Kasson,  was  coming  to  pay  me 
a  visit.  He  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Batcheri, 
king  of  Kajaaga,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  his  uncle  and  the  latter ; 
but,  after  debating  the  matter  four  days  without  suc- 
cess, he  was  now  on  his  return — and  hearing  that  a 
white  man  was  at  Joag,  on  his  way  to  Kasson,  curiosity 
brought  him  to  see  me.  I  represented  to  him  my 
situation  and  distresses,  when  he  frankly  offered  me 
his  protection,  and  said  he  would  be  my  guide  to  Kasson 
(provided  I  would  set  out  the  next  morning),  and  be 
answerable  for  my  safety.  I  readily  and  gratefully 
accepted  his  offer,  and  was  ready,  with  my  attendants, 
by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  December. 

My  protector,  whose  name  was  Demba  Sego,  pro- 
bably after  his  uncle,  had  a  numerous  retinue.  Our 
company,  at  leaving  Joag,  consisted  of  thirty  persons 
and  six  loaded  asses ;  and  we  rode  on  cheerfully  enough 
for  some  hours,  without  any  remarkable  occurrence, 
until  we  came  to  a  species  of  tree,  for  which  my  inter- 
preter, Johnson,  had  made  frequent  inquiry.  On  find- 
ing it,  he  desired  us  to  stop ;  and,  producing  a  white 
chicken,  which  he  had  purchased  at  Joag  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  tied  it  by  the  leg  to  one  of  the  branches,  and 
then  told  us  we  might  now  safely  proceed,  for  that  our 
journey  would  be  prosperous.     This  circumstance  is 
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mentioned  merely  to  illuati-ate  the  disposition  of  the 
negroes,  and  to  show  the  powei*  of  superstition  over 
their  minds ;  for  although  this  man  had  resided  seven 
years  in  England,  it  was  evident  that  he  still  retained 
the  prejudices  and  notions  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth. 
He  meant  this  ceremony,  he  told  me,  as  an  offering,  or 
sacrifice,  to  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  who  were,  he  said, 
a  powerful  race  of  beings,  of  a  white  colour,  with  long 
flowing  hair.  I  laughed  at  his  folly,  but  could  not 
condemn  the  piety  of  his  motives. 

At  noon  we  had  reached  Gungadi,  a  large  town, 
where  we  stopped  about  an  hour,  until  some  of  the 
asses  that  had  fallen  behind  came  up.  Here  I  observed 
a  number  of  date  trees,  and  a  mosque  built  of  clay, 
with  six  turrets,  on  the  pinnacles  of  which  were  placed 
six  ostrich  eggs.  A  little  before  sunset  we  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Samee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  which 
is  here  a  beautiful  but  shallow  river,  moving  slowly 
over  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  banks  are  high, 
and  covered  with  verdure — the  country  is  open  and 
cultivated — and  the  rocky  hills  of  Fellow  and  Bambouk 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

December  28th. — We  departed  from  Samee,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon  at  Kayee,  a  large  village,  part  of 
which  is  situated  on  the  north,  and  part  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  A  little  above  this  place  is  a  consi- 
derable cataract,  where  the  river  flows  over  a  ledge  of 
whinstone  rock  with  great  force  :  below  this  the  river 
is  remarkably  black  and  deep;  and  here  it  was  proposed 
to  make  our  cattle  swim  over.  After  hallooing,  and 
firing  some  muskets,  the  people  on  the  Kasson  side  ob- 
served us,  and  bi'ought  over  a  canoe  to  carry  our  bag- 
gage. I  did  not,  however,  think  it  possible  to  get  the 
cattle  down  the  bank,  which  is  here  more  than  forty 
feet  above  the  water;  but  the  negroes  seized  the  horses, 
and  launched  them,  one  at  a  time,  down  a  sort  of  trench 
or  gully,  that  was  almost  perpendicular,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  worn  smooth  by  this  sort  of  use.  After  the 
terrified  cattle  had  been  plunged  in  this  manner  to  the 
water's  edge,  every  man  got  down  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  ferryman  then  taking  hold  of  the  most  steady  of 
the  horses  by  a  rope,  led  him  into  the  water,  and  pad- 
dled the  canoe  a  little  from  the  brink ;  upon  which  a 
general  attack  commenced  upon  the  other  hoi'ses,  who, 
finding  themselves  pelted  and  kicked  on  all  sides, 
unanimously  jjlunged  into  the  river,  and  followed  their 
companion.  A  few  boys  swam  in  after  them ;  and,  by 
laving  water  upon  them  when  they  attempted  to  return, 
urged  them  onwards  ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction,  in 
about  fifteen  minutes,  to  see  them  all  safe  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  manage 
the  asses;  their  natui-al  stubbornness  of  disposition  made 
them  endure  a  great  deal  of  pelting  and  shoving  before 
they  would  venture  into  the  water ;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  four  of  them  turned 
back,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  get  them  forwards. 
Two  hours  were  spent  in  getting  the  whole  of  them 
over ;  an  hour  more  was  employed  in  transporting  the 
baggage  ;  and  it  was  near  sunset  before  the  canoe  re- 
turned, when  Demba  Sego  and  myself  embarked  in  this 
dangerous  passage-boat,  which  the  least  motion  was 
like  to  overset.  The  king's  nephew  thought  this  a  pro- 
per time  to  have  a  peep  into  a  tin  box  of  mine,  that 
stood  in  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe ;  and  in  stretching 
out  his  hand  for  it,  he  unfortunately  destroyed  the 
equilibrium,  and  overset  the  canoe.  Luckily  we  were 
not  far  advanced,  and  got  back  to  the  shore  without 
much  difficulty ;  from  whence,  after  wringing  the  water 
from  our  clothes,  we  took  a  fresh  departure,  and  were 
soon  afterwards  safely  landed  in  Kasson. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Arrival  at  Teesce.— Interview  with  Tiggity  Scgo,  the  King's 

Brother— The  Author's  Detention  at  Tecsee. — Sets  out  for  Koo- 

niakary,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom.— Arrival  there. 

We  no  sooner  found  ourselves  safe  in  Kasson,  than 

Demba  Sego  told  me  that  we  were  now  in  his  uncle's 


dominions,  and  he  hoped  I  would  consider,  being  now 
out  of  danger,  the  obligation  I  owed  to  him,  and  make 
him  a  suitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  on 
my  account  by  a  handsome  present.  This,  as  he  knew 
how  much  had  been  pilfered  from  me  at  Joag,  was 
rather  an  unexpected  proposition,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  not  much  improved  my  condition  by  cross- 
ing the  water ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  folly  to  com- 
plain, I  made  no  observation  upon  his  conduct,  and  gave 
him  seven  bars  of  amber  and  some  tobacco,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  content. 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
observed  a  number  of  large  loose  nodules  of  white 
granite,  we  arrived  at  Teesee  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 29th,  and  were  accommodated  in  Demba  Sego's 
hut.  The  next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  his  father, 
Tiggity  Sego,  brother  to  the  king  of  Kasson,  chief  of 
Teesee.  The  old  man  viewed  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness, having  never,  he  said,  beheld  but  one  white  man 
before,  whom  by  his  description  I  immediately  knew  to 
be  Major  Houghton.  I  related  to  him,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  explore 
the  country.  But  he  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  I  asserted,  thinking,  I  believe,  that  I  secretly 
meditated  some  project  which  I  was  afraid  to  avow. 
He  told  me,  it  would  be  necessary  I  should  go  to 
Kooniakary,  the  residence  of  the  king,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  that  prince,  but  desired  me  to  come  to  him 
again  before  I  left  Teesee. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  his  slaves  eloped ;  and  a 
general  alarm  being  given,  every  person  that  had  a 
horse  rode  into  the  woods,  in  the  hopes  of  apprehend- 
ing him,  and  Demba  Sego  begged  the  use  of  my  horse 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  readily  consented ;  and  in 
about  an  hour  they  all  returned  with  the  slave,  who 
was  severely  flogged,  and  afterwards  put  in  irons.  On 
the  day  following  (December  31st),  Demba  Sego  was 
ordered  to  go  with  twenty  horsemen  to  a  town  in  Gedu- 
mah,  to  adjust  some  dispute  with  the  Moors,  a  party  of 
whom  were  supposed  to  have  stolen  three  horses  from 
Teesee.  Demba  begged  a  second  time  the  use  of  my 
hoi-se,  adding,  that  the  sight  of  my  bridle  and  saddle 
would  give  him  consequence  among  the  Moors.  This 
request  also  I  readily  granted,  and  he  promised  to  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  three  days.  During  his  absence  I 
amused  myself  with  walking  about  the  town,  and  con- 
vci-sing  with  the  natives,  who  attended  me  every  where 
with  great  kindness  and  curiosity,  and  supplied  me 
with  milk,  eggs,  and  what  other  provisions  I  wanted, 
on  very  easy  terms. 

Teesee  is  a  large  unwalled  town,  having  no  security 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  except  a  sort  of  citadel, 
in  which  Tiggity  and  his  family  constantly  reside.  This 
town,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  was  for- 
merly inhabited  only  by  a  few  Foulah  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  considerable  affluence  by  means  of  the  excellent 
meadows  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  they  reared 
great  hei-ds  of  cattle.  But  their  prosperity  attracting 
the  envy  of  some  Mandingoes,  the  latter  drove  out  the 
shepherds,  and  took  possession  of  their  lands. 

The  present  inhabitants,  though  they  possess  both 
cattle  and  corn  in  abundance,  are  not  over  nice  in  ar- 
ticles of  diet ;  rats,  moles,  squirrels,  snakes,  locusts,  &C. 
are  eaten  without  scruple  by  the  highest  and  lowest. 
My  people  were  one  evening  invited  to  a  feast  given 
by  some  of  the  townsmen,  where,  after  making  a  hearty 
meal  of  what  they  thought  fish  and  kouskous,  one  of 
them  found  a  piece  of  hard  skin  in  the  dish,  and  brought 
it  along  with  him,  to  .show  me  what  sort  of  fish  they 
had  been  eating.  On  examining  the  skin,  I  found  they 
had  been  feasting  on  a  large  snake.  Another  custom 
still  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  no  woman  is  allowed 
to  eat  an  egg.  This  prohibition,  whether  arising  from 
ancient  superstition,  or  from  the  craftiness  of  some  old 
bushreen  who  loved  eggs  himself,  is  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  nothing  will  more  aff'ront  a  woman  of  Teesee  than 
to  offer  her  an  egg.  The  custom  is  the  more  singular,  as 
the  men  eat  eggs  without  scruple  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives,  and  I  never  observed  the  same  prohibition 
in  any  other  of  the  Mandingo  countries. 
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The  third  day  after  his  son's  departure,  Tiggity  Sego 
held  a  palaver  on  a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  which 
I  attended ;  and  the  debates  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion displayed  much  ingenuity.  The  case  was  this : — 
A  young  man,  a  kafir,  of  considerable  affluence,  who 
had  recently  married  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  ap- 
plied to  a  very  devout  bushreen,  or  Mussulman  priest, 
of  his  acquaintance,  to  procure  him  saphies  for  his  pro- 
tection during  the  approaching  war.  The  bushreen 
complied  with  the  request ;  and  in  order,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  render  the  saphies  more  efficacious,  enjoined 
the  young  man  to  avoid  any  nuptial  intercourse  with 
his  bride  for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  Severe  as  the  in- 
junction was,  the  kafir  strictly  obeyed ;  and,  without 
telling  his  wife  the  real  cause,  absented  himself  from 
her  company.  In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered at  Teesee  that  the  bushreen,  who  always  per- 
formed his  evening  devotions  at  the  door  of  the  kafir's 
hut,  was  more  intimate  with  the  young  wife  than  he 
ought  to  be.  At  first,  the  good  husband  was  unwilling 
to  suspect  the  honour  of  his  sanctified  friend,  and  one 
whole  month  elapsed  before  any  jealousy  rose  in  his 
mind  ;  but  hearing  the  charge  repeated,  he  at  last  inter- 
rogated his  wife  on  the  subject,  who  frankly  confessed 
that  the  bushreen  had  seduced  her.  Hereupon  the  kafir 
put  her  into  confinement,  and  called  a  palaver  upon  the 
bushreen's  conduct.  The  fact  was  clearly  proved  against 
him ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or 
to  find  two  slaves  for  his  redemption,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  complainant.  The  injured  husband, 
however,  was  unwilling  to  proceed  against  his  friend  to 
such  extremity,  and  desired  rather  to  have  him  pub- 
licly flogged  before  Tiggity  Sego's  gate.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  sentence  was  immediately  executed.  The 
culprit  was  tied  by  the  hands  to  a  strong  stake  ;  and  a 
long  black  rod  being  brought  forth,  the  executioner, 
after  flourishing  it  round  his  head  for  some  time,  ap- 
plied it  with  such  force  and  dexterity  to  the  bushreen's 
back,  as  to  make  him  roar  until  the  woods  resounded 
with  his  screams.  The  surrounding  multitude,  by  their 
hooting  and  laughing,  manifested  how  much  they  en- 
joyed the  punishment  of  this  old  gallant ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  number  of  stripes  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  are  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
forty,  save  one. 

As  there  appeared  great  probability  that  Teesee,  from 
its  being  a  frontier  town,  would  be  much  exposed  dur- 
ing the  war  to  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  Moors 
of  Gedumah,  Tiggity  Sego  had,  before  my  arrival,  sent 
round  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  beg  or  to  pur- 
chase as  much  provisions  as  would  afford  subsistence 
to  the  inhabitants  for  one  whole  year,  independently  of 
the  crop  on  the  ground,  which  the  Moors  might  destroy. 
This  project  was  well  received  by  the  country  people, 
and  they  fixed  a  day  on  which  to  bring  all  the  provisions 
they  could  spare  to  Teesee  ;  and  as  my  horse  was  not 
yet  returned,  I  went,  in  the  afternoon  of  January  4th, 
1796,  to  meet  the  escort  with  the  provisions. 

It  was  composed  of  about  400  men,  marching  in  good 
order,  with  corn  and  ground  nuts  in  large  calabashes 
upon  their  heads.  They  were  preceded  by  a  strong 
guard  of  bowmen,  and  followed  by  eight  musicians  or 
singing  men.  As  soon  as  they  approached  the  town,  the 
latter  began  a  song,  every  verse  of  which  was  answered 
by  the  company,  and  succeeded  by  a  few  strokes  on  the 
large  drums.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  till  they  reached  the 
house  of  Tiggity  Sego,  where  the  loads  were  deposited; 
and  in  the  evening  they  all  assembled  under  the  ben- 
tang  tree,  and  spent  the  night  in  dancing  and  merri- 
ment. Many  of  these  strangers  remained  at  Teesee  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  I  was  constantly  attended 
by  as  many  of  them  as  could  conveniently  see  me  ;  one 
party  giving  way  to  another,  as  soon  as  curiosity  was 
gratified. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  an  embassy  of  ten  people  be- 
longing to  Almami  Abdulkader,  king  of  Foota-Torra,  a 
country  to  the  west  of  Bondou,  arrived  at  Teesee;  and, 
desiring  Tiggity  Sego  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  inha- 
bitants, announced  publicly  their  king's  determination 


to  this  effect : — "  That  unless  all  the  people  of  Kasson 
would  embrace  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  evince 
their  convei-sion  by  saying  eleven  public  prayers,  he, 
the  king  of  Foota-Torra,  could  not  possibly  stand  neuter 
in  the  present  contest,  but  would  certainly  join  his 
arms  to  those  of  Kajaaga."  A  message  of  this  nature, 
from  so  powerful  a  prince,  could  not  fail  to  create 
great  alarm;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Teesee,  after  a  long 
consultation,  agreed  to  conform  to  his  good  pleasure, 
humiliating  as  it  was  to  them.  Accorduigly,  one  and 
all  publicly  offered  up  eleven  prayers,  which  were  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  testimony  of  their  having  renounced 
paganism,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet. 

It  was  the  8th  of  January  before  Demba  Sego  re- 
turned with  my  horse;  and  being  quite  wearied  out 
with  the  delay,  I  went  immediately  to  inform  his  father 
that  I  should  set  out  for  Kooniakary  early  the  next 
day.  The  old  man  made  many  frivolous  objections  ;  and 
at  length  gave  me  to  understand,  that  I  must  not  think 
of  departing  without  first  paying  him  the  same  duties 
he  was  entitled  to  receive  from  all  travellers ;  besides 
which  he  expected,  he  said,  some  acknowledgment  for 
his  kindness  towards  me.  Accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  my  friend  Demba,  with  a  number  of 
people,  came  to  me,  and  said  that  they  were  sent  by 
Tiggity  Sego  for  my  present,  and  wished  to  see  what 
goods  I  had  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  I  knew  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  complaint  unavailing ;  and 
being  in  some  measure  prepared,  by  the  intimation  I 
had  received  the  night  before,  I  quietly  offered  him 
seven  bars  of  amber,  and  five  of  tobacco.  After  sur- 
veying these  articles  for  some  time  very  coolly,  Demba 
laid  them  down,  and  told  me,  that  this  was  not  a  present 
for  a  man  of  Tiggity  Sego's  consequence,  who  had  it  in 
his  power  to  take  whatever  he  pleased  from  me.  He 
added,  that  if  I  did  not  consent  to  make  him  a  larger 
offering,  he  would  carry  all  my  baggage  to  his  father, 
and  let  him  choose  for  himself.  I  had  no  time  for  reply  ; 
for  Demba  and  his  attendants  immediately  began  to 
open  my  bundles,  and  spread  the  different  articles  upon 
the  floor,  where  they  underwent  a  more  strict  exami- 
nation than  they  had  done  at  Joag.  Every  thing  that 
pleased  them  they  took  without  scruple  ;  and  amongst 
other  things,  Demba  seized  the  tin  box  which  had  so 
much  attracted  his  attention  in  crossing  the  river.  Upon 
collecting  the  scattered  remains  of  my  little  fortune 
after  these  people  had  left  me,  I  found  that,  as  at  Joag 
I  had  been  plundered  of  half,  so  here,  without  even  the 
shadow  of  accusation,  I  was  deprived  of  half  the  re- 
mainder. The  blacksmith  himself,  though  a  native  of 
Kasson,  had  also  been  compelled  to  open  his  bundles, 
and  take  an  oath  that  the  different  articles  they  con- 
tained were  his  own  exclusive  property.  There  was, 
however,  no  remedy — and  having  been  under  some  ob- 
ligation to  Demba  Sego  for  his  attention  towards  me  in 
the  journey  from  Joag,  I  did  not  reproach  him  for  his 
rapacity,  but  determined  to  quit  Teesee,  at  all  events, 
the  next  morning.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  order  to  raise 
the  drooping  spirits  of  my  attendants,  I  purchased  a 
fat  sheep,  and  had  it  dressed  for  our  dinner. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  10th,  therefore,  I 
left  Teesee,  and  about  mid-day  ascended  a  ridge,  from 
whence  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  hills  round  Koonia- 
kary. In  the  evening  we  reached  a  small  village,  where 
we  slept,  and,  departing  from  thence  the  next  morning, 
crossed  in  a  few  hours  a  narrow  but  deep  stream  called 
Krieko,  a  branch  of  the  Senegal.  About  two  miles 
farther  to  the  eastward,  we  passed  a  large  town  called 
Madina ;  and  at  two  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  Jumbo, 
the  blacksmith's  native  town,  from  whence  he  had  been 
absent  more  than  four  years.  Soon  after  this,  his 
brother,  who  had  by  some  means  been  apprised  of  his 
coming,  came  out  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  a  sing- 
ing man  :  he  brought  a  horse  for  the  blacksmith,  that 
he  might  enter  his  native  town  in  a  dignified  manner ; 
and  he  desired  each  of  us  to  put  a  good  charge  of 
powder  into  our  guns.  The  singing  man  now  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  two  brothers  ;  and  we  were  pre- 
sently joined  by  a  number  of  people  from  the  town,  all 
of  whom  demonstrated  great  joy  at  seeing  their  old 
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acquaintance  tlie  Llacksmltli,  by  the  most  extravagant 
jumping  and  singing.  On  entering  the  town,  the  sing- 
ing man  began  an  extempore  song  in  praise  of  the 
blacksmith,  extolling  his  courage  in  having  overcome 
so  many  difficulties ;  and  concluding  with  a  strict  in- 
junction to  his  friends  to  dress  him  plenty  of  victuals. 
When  we  an-ived  at  the  blacksmith's  place  of  resi- 
dence, we  dismounted,  and  fix-ed  our  muskets.  The 
meeting  between  him  and  his  relations  was  very  ten- 
der ;  tor  these  rude  children  of  nature,  free  from 
restraint,  display  their  emotions  in  the  strongest  and 
most  expressive  manner.  Amidst  these  ti'ansports, 
the  blacksmith's  aged  mother  was  led  forth,  leaning 
upon  a  staff.  Every  one  made  way  for  her ;  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  bid  her  son  welcome.  Being 
totally  bUnd,  she  stroked  his  hands,  arms,  and  face,  with 
great  care,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  that  her  latter 
days  were  blessed  by  his  return,  and  that  her  ears  once 
more  heard  the  music  of  his  voice.  From  this  inter- 
view I  was  fully  convinced,  that  whatever  difiere*ce 
there  is  between  the  negro  and  European  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  nose  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  there 
is  none  in  the  genuine  sympathies  and  characteristic 
feelings  of  our  common  nature. 

During  the  tumult  of  these  congratulations,  I  had 
seated  myself  apart  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  huts, 
being  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  filial  and  pa- 
rental tenderness ;  and  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the  blacksmith,  that  I 
believe  none  of  his  friends  had  observed  me.  When 
all  the  people  present  had  seated  themselves,  the  black- 
smith was  desired  by  his  father  to  give  them  some 
account  of  his  adventures  ;  and  silence  being  com- 
manded, he  began — and,  alter  repeatedly  thanking  God 
for  the  success  that  had  attended  him,  related  every 
material  occurrence  that  had  happened  to  him  from 
his  leaving  Kassou  to  his  arrival  at  the  Gambia — his 
employment  and  success  in  those  parts — ^and  the  dan- 
gers he  had  escaped  in  returning  to  his  native  country. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  narration,  he  had  frequently 
occasion  to  mention  me ;  and  after  many  strong  ex- 
pressions concerning  my  kindness  to  him,  he  pointed 
to  the  place  where  I  sat,  and  exclaimed,  Affille  ibi  siring! 
("  See  him  sitting  there !")  In  a  moment  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  me — I  appeared  like  a  being  dropped  from 
the  clouds — every  one  was  surprised  that  they  had  not 
observed  me  before ;  and  a  few  women  and  children 
expressed  great  uneasiness  at  being  so  near  a  man  of 
such  an  uncommon  appearance.  By  degrees,  however, 
their  apprehensions  subsided  ;  and  when  the  blacksmith 
assured  them  that  I  was  perfectly  inoflFensive,  and  would 
hurt  nobody,  some  of  them  ventured  so  far  as  to  exa- 
mine the  texture  of  my  clothes  ;  but  many  of  them  were 
still  very  suspicious — and  when  by  accident  I  happened 
to  move  myself,  or  look  at  the  young  children,  their 
mothers  would  scamper  oft"  with  them  with  the  gi-eatest 
precipitation.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  they  all  be- 
came reconciled  to  me. 

With  these  worthy  people  I  spent  the  remamder  of 
that,  and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  ia  feasting  and 
merriment — and  the  blacksmith  declared  he  would  not 
quit  me  during  my  stay  at  Kooniakary  ;  for  which  place 
we  set  out  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January, 
and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  day  at  Soolo,  a 
small  village  three  miles  to  the  south  of  it. 

As  this  j)lace  was  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  went  thither  to  visit 
a  slatee,  or  Gambia  trader,  of  great  note  and  reputa- 
tation,  named  Salim  Daucari.  He  was  well  known  to 
Dt  Laidley,  who  had  trusted  him  with  effects  to  the 
value  of  five  slaves,  and  had  given  me  an  oi*der  for  the 
whole  of  the  debt.  We  luckily  found  him  at  home, 
and  he  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  king  of  Kasson 
was,  by  some  means,  immediately  apprised  of  my  mo- 
tions ;  for  I  had  been  at  Soolo  but  a  few  hours,  before 
Sambo  Sego,  his  second  son,  came  thither  with  a  party 
of  horse,  to  inquire  what  had  prevented  me  from  pro- 
ceeding to  Kooniakary;  nnd  waiting  immediately  upon 


the  kmg,  who,  he  said,  was  impatient  to  see  me.  Salim 
Daucari  made  my  apology,  and  promised  to  accompany 
me  to  Kooniakary  the  same  evening.  We  accordingly 
departed  from  Soolo  at  sunset,  and  in  about  an  hour 
entered  Kooniakary.  But  as  the  king  had  gone  to  sleep, 
we  deferred  the  interview  till  next  mornulg,  and  slept 
at  the  hut  of  Sambo  Sego. 

My  interview  with  the  kmg,  and  the  incidents  which 
occurred  to  me  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kassoft  and  Kaarta, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Author  admitted  to  an  Audience  of  the  King  of  Kaason, 
whom  he  finds  well  disposed  towards  him.— Incidents  during 
tlio  Author's  stay  at  Kooniakary. — Departs  thence  for  Kemmoo, 
the  Capital  of  Kaarta.— Is  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
King  of  Kaarta,  who  dissuades  him  from  prosecuting  his  Jour- 
ney, on  Account  of  approaching  Hostilities  with  the  King  of 
Bambarra. — The  Author  determines,  notwithstanding,  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  usual  Routes  being  obstructed,  takes  the  Path 
to  Ludamar,  a  Moorish  Kingdom.— Is  accommodated  by  the 
King  with  a  Guide  to  Jarra,  the  Frontier  Town  of  the  Moorish 
Territories ;  and  sets  out  for  that  Place,  accompanied  by  three 
of  the  King's  Sons,  and  two  himdred  Horsemen. 

Abol't  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  15th, 
1796,  we  went  to  an  audience  of  the  king  (Demba  Sego 
Jalla) ;  but  the  crowd  of  people  to  see  me  was  so  great, 
that  I  could  scarcely  get  admittance.  A  passage  being 
at  length  obtained,  I  made  my  bow  to  the  monarch, 
whom  we  found  sitting  upon  a  mat,  in  a  large  hut.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age :  his 
success  in  war,  and  the  mildness  of  his  behaviour  in 
time  of  peace,  had  much  endeared  him  to  all  his  sub- 
jects. He  surveyed  me  with  great  attention ;  and  when 
Salim  Daucari  explained  to  him  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  my  reasons  for  passing  through  his  country, 
the  good  old  king  appeared  not  only  perfectly  satisfied, 
but  promised  me  every  assistance  in  his  power.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Major  Houghton,  and 
presented  him  with  a  white  horse  ;  but  that,  after  cross- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  he  had  lost  his  life  among 
the  Moors,  in  what  manner  he  could  not  inform  me. 
When  this  audience  was  ended,  we  returned  to  our 
lodging,  and  I  made  up  a  small  present  for  the  king 
out  of  the  few  effects  that  were  left  me ;  for  I  had  not 
yet  received  any  thing  from  Salim  Daucari.  This  pre- 
sent, though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  who  sent  mo  in  return  a  large  white  bul- 
lock. The  sight  of  this  animal  quite  delighted  my  at- 
tendants ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  bulk,  as  from 
its  being  of  a  white  colour,  which  is  considered  as  a 
particular  mark  of  favour.  But  although  the  king 
himself  was  well  disposed  towards  me,  and  readily 
granted  me  permission  to  pass  through  his  territories, 
I  soon  discovered  that  very  great  and  unexpected  ob- 
stacles were  likely  to  impede  my  progress.  Besides 
the  war  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between 
Kasson  and  Kajaaga,  I  was  told  that  the  next  kingdom 
of  Kaarta,  through  which  my  route  lay,  was  involved 
in  the  issue;  and  was  furthermore  threatened  with 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Bambarra.  The  king  himself 
informed  me  of  these  circumstances,  and  advised  me 
to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kooniakary,  till  such 
time  as  he  could  procure  proper  information  respecting 
Bambarra,  which  he  expected  to  do  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days,  as  he  had  already,  he  said,  sent  four 
messengers  into  Kaarta  for  that  purpose.  I  readily 
submitted  to  this  proposal,  and  went  to  Soolo,  to  stay 
there  tDl  the  return  of  one  of  those  messengers.  This 
afforded  me  a  favourable  opportunity  of  receiving  what 
money  Salim  Daucari  could  spare  me  on  Dr  Laidley's 
account.  I  succeeded  in  receiving  the  value  of  three 
slaves,  chiefly  in  gold  dust ;  and  being  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed as  quickly  as  possible,  I  begged  Daucari  to  use 
his  interest  with  tlie  king  to  allow  me  a  guide  by  the 
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way  of  Fooladoo,  as  I  was  informed  that  the  war  had 
already  commenced  between  the  kings  of  Bambarra 
and  Kaarta.  Daucari  accordingly  set  out  for  Koonia- 
kary  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  the  same  evening 
returned  with  the  king's  answer,  which  was  to  this 
purpose — that  the  king  had,  many  years  ago,  made  an 
agreement  with  Daisy,  king  of  Kaarta,  to  send  all 
merchants  and  travellers  through  his  dominions ;  but 
that  if  I  wished  to  take  the  route  through  Fooladoo,  I 
had  his  permission  so  to  do ;  though  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  agreement,  lend  me  a  guide.  Having 
felt  the  want  of  regal  protection  in  a  former  part  of 
my  journey,  I  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  repetition  of 
the  hardships  I  had  then  experienced,  especially  as  the 
money  I  had  received  was  probably  the  last  supply  that 
I  should  obtain ;  I  therefore  determined  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  messengers  from  Kaarta. 

In  the  interim,  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that 
I  had  received  plenty  of  gold  from  Saiim  Daucari,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  Sambo  Sego  paid  me  a  visit, 
with  a  party  of  horsemen.  He  insisted  upon  knowing 
the  exact  amount  of  the  money  I  had  obtained,  declar- 
ing, that  whatever  the  sum  was,  one-half  of  it  must  go 
to  the  king ;  besides  which,  he  intimated  that  he  expected 
a  handsome  present  for  himself,  as  being  the  king's  son, 
and  for  his  attendants,  as  being  the  king's  relations. 
The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  if  all  these  demands 
had  been  satisfied,  I  should  not  have  been  overburdened 
with  money ;  but  though  it  was  very  mortifying  to  me 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  injustice,  and  so  arbitrary 
an  exaction,  yet,  thinking  that  it  was  highly  dangerous 
to  make  a  foolish  resistance,  and  irritate  the  lion  when 
within  the  reach  of  his  paw,  I  prepared  to  submit ;  and 
if  Salim  Daucari  had  not  interposed,  all  my  endeavours 
to  mitigate  this  oppressive  claim  would  have  been  of  no 
avail.  Salim  at  last  prevailed  upon  Sambo  to  accept 
sixteen  bars  of  European  merchandise,  and  some  powder 
and  ball,  as  a  complete  payment  of  every  demand  that 
could  be  made  upon  me  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasson. 

January  26th. — In  the  forenoon,  I  went  to  the  top  of 
a  high  hill  to  the  southward  of  Soolo,  where  I  had  a 
most  enchanting  prospect  of  the  country.  The  number 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  extensive  cultivation 
around  them,  surpassed  every  thing  I  had  yet  seen  in 
Africa.  A  gross  calculation  may  be  formed  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  this  delightful  plain,  by  consider- 
ing that  the  king  of  Kasson  can  i-aise  four  thousand 
fighting  men  by  the  sound  of  his  war  drum.  In  travers- 
ing the  rocky  eminences  of  this  hill,  which  are  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation,  I  observed  a  number  of  large 
holes  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where 
the  wolves  and  hysenas  take  refuge  during  the  day. 
Some  of  these  animals  paid  us  a  visit  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th  ;  their  approach  was  discovered  by  the  dogs  of 
the  village  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  dogs  did  not  bark,  but  howl  in  the  most  dismal 
mamier.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  no  sooner  heard 
them,  than,  knowing  the  cause,  they  armed  themselves ; 
and,  providing  bunches  of  dry  grass,  went  in  a  body 
to  the  inclosure  in  the  middle  of  the  village  where  the 
cattle  were  kept.  Here  they  lighted  the  bunches  of 
grass,  and,  waving  them  to  and  fro,  ran  hooping  and 
hallooing  towards  the  hills.  This  manoeuvre  had  the 
desired  effect  of  frightening  the  wolves  away  from  the 
village ;  but,  on  examination,  we  found  that  they  had 
killed  five  of  the  cattle,  and  torn  and  wounded  many 
others. 

February  1st. — The  messengers  arrived  from  Kaarta, 
and  brought  intelligence  that  the  war  had  not  yet  com- 
menced between  Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  and  that  I 
might  probably  pass  through  Kaarta  before  the  Bam- 
barra army  invaded  that  country. 

February  3d. — Early  in  the  morning,  two  guides  on 
horseback  came  from  Kooniakary  to  conduct  me  to  the 
frontiers  of  Kaarta.  I  accordingly  took  leave  of  SaUm 
Daucari,  and  parted  for  the  last  time  from  my  fellow- 
traveller  the  blacksmith,  whose  kind  solicitude  for  my 
welfare  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
departed  from  Soolo.  We  travelled  this  day  through 
a  rocky  and  hilly  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  river 


Krieko ;  and  at  sunset  came  to  the  village  of  Soomo, 
where  we  slept. 

February  4th. — We  departed  from  Soomo,  and  con- 
tinued our  route  along  the  banks  of  the  Krieko,  which 
are  every  where  well  cultivated,  and  swarm  with  inha- 
bitants. At  this  time  they  were  increased  by  the  number 
of  people  that  had  flown  thither  from  Kaarta,  on  account 
of  the  Bambarra  war.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached 
Kimo,  a  large  village,  the  residence  of  Madi  Konko, 
governor  of  the  hilly  country  of  Kasson,  which  is  called 
Sorroma.  From  hence  the  guides  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Kasson  returned,  to  jom  in  the  expedition  against 
Kajaaga ;  and  I  waited  until  the  6th,  before  I  could 
prevail  on  Madi  Konko  to  appoint  me  a  guide  to  Kaarta. 
February  7th. — Departing  from  Kimo,  with  Madi 
Konko's  son  as  a  guide,  we  continued  our  course  along 
the  banks  of  the  Krieko  until  the  afternoon,  when  we 
aiTived  at  Kangee,  a  considerable  town.  The  Krieko 
is  here  but  a  small  rivulet ;  this  beautiful  stream  takes 
its  rise  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  this  town,  and  descends 
with  a  rapid  and  noisy  current,  until  it  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  high  hUl  called  Tappa,  where  it  becomes 
more  placid,  and  winds  gently  through  the  lovely  plaina 
of  Kooniakary  ;  after  which,  having  received  an  addi* 
tional  branch  from  the  north,  it  is  lost  in  the  Senegal, 
somewhere  near  the  falls  of  Felow. 

February  8th. — This  day  we  travelled  over  a  rough 
stony  country ;  and  having  passed  Seimpo  and  a  number 
of  other  villages,  arxived  in  the  afternoon  at  Lackarago, 
a  small  village  which  stands  upon  the  ridge  of  hills  that 
separates  the  kingdoms  of  Kasson  and  Kaarta.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  we  passed  many  hundreds  of  people 
flying  from  Kaarta  with  their  families  and  eifects. 

February  9th. — Early  in  the  morning,  we  departed 
from  Lackarago,  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  we  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country.  Towards  the  south-east  were  per- 
ceived some  very  distant  hills,  which  our  guide  told  ua 
were  the  mountains  of  Fooladoo.  We  travelled  with 
great  difficulty  down  a  stony  and  abrupt  precipice,  and 
continued  our  way  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river  course, 
where  the  trees,  meeting  over  head,  made  the  place 
dark  and  cool.  In  a  little  time  we  reached  the  bottom 
of  this  romantic  glen,  and  about  ten  o'clock  emerged 
from  between  two  rocky  hills,  and  found  ourselves  on 
the  level  and  sandy  plains  of  Kaarta.  At  noon  we  ar- 
rived at  a  korree,  or  watering  place,  where,  for  a  few 
strings  of  beads,  I  purchased  as  much  milk  and  corn- 
meal  as  we  could  eat ;  indeed,  pi'ovisions  are  here  so 
cheap,  and  the  shepherds  live  in  such  affluence,  that 
they  seldom  ask  any  return  for  what  refreshments  a 
traveller  receives  from  them.  From  this  korree,  we 
i-eached  Feesurah  at  sunset,  where  we  took  up  our 
lodging  for  the  night. 

February  10th. — We  contmued  at  Feesurah  all  this 
day,  to  have  a  few  clothes  washed,  and  learn  more  ex- 
actly the  situation  of  afiairs  before  we  ventured  towards 
the  capital. 

February  11th. — Our  landlord,  taking  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  demanded  so  extra- 
vagant a  sum  for  our  lodging,  that,  suspecting  he  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  us,  I  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  exorbitant  demand ;  but  my  attendants  were 
so  much  frightened  at  the  reports  of  approaching  war, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  unless  I  could 
settle  matters  with  him,  and  induce  him  to  accompany 
us  to  Kemmoo,  for  our  protection  on  the  road.  This  I 
accomplished  with  some  difficulty ;  and  by  a  present  of 
a  blanket  which  I  had  brought  with  me  to  sleep  in,  and 
for  which  our  landlord  had  conceived  a  very  great  lik- 
ing, matters  were  at  length  amicably  adjusted,  and  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  led  the  way.  He  was  one  of 
those  negroes  who,  together  with  the  ceremonial  part 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  retain  all  their  ancient  su- 
perstitions, and  even  drink  strong  liquors.  They  are 
called  Johars,  or  Jowars,  and  in  this  kingdom  form  a 
very  numerous  and  powerful  tribe.  We  had  no  sooner 
got  mto  a  dark  and  lonely  part  of  the  first  wood,  than  he 
made  a  sign  for  us  to  stop,  and,  taking  hold  of  a  hollow 
piece  of  bamboo,  that  hung  as  an  amulet  toiind  his  neck. 
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whistled  very  loud  three  times.  I  confess  I  was  some- 
what startled,  thinking  it  was  a  signal  for  some  of  his 
companions  to  come  and  attack  us ;  but  he  assured  me 
that  it  was  done  merely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
success  we  were  likely  to  meet  with  on  our  present 
journey.  He  then  dismounted,  laid  his  spear  across 
the  road,  and  having  said  a  number  of  short  prayers, 
concluded  with  three  loud  whistles ;  after  which  he 
listened  for  some  time,  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  answer, 
and  receiving  none,  told  us  we  might  proceed  without 
fear,  for  there  was  no  danger.  About  noon  we  passed 
a  number  of  large  villages  quite  deserted,  the  inhabi- 
tants having  fled  into  Kasson  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
war.  We  reached  Karankalla  at  sunset :  this  formerly 
was  a  large  town,  but  having  been  plundered  by  the 
Bambarrans  about  four  years  ago,  nearly  one  half  of  it 
is  still  in  ruins. 

Pebruai-y  12th. — At  daylight  we  departed  from  Ka- 
rankalla, and  as  it  was  but  a  short  day's  journey  to 
Kemmoo,  we  travelled  slower  than  usual,  and  amused 
ourselves  by  collecting  such  eatable  fruits  as  grew  near 
the  road-side.  In  this  pursuit  I  had  wandered  a  little 
from  my  people ;  and  being  uncertain  whether  they 
were  before  or  behind  me,  I  hastened  to  a  rising  ground 
to  look  about  me.  As  I  was  proceeding  towards  this 
eminence,  two  negro  horsemen,  armed  with  muskets, 
came  galloping  from  among  the  bushes :  on  seeing  them 
I  made  a  full  stop  ;  the  horsemen  did  the  same,  and  all 
three  of  us  seemed  equally  surprised  and  confounded  at 
this  interview.  As  I  approached  them,  their  fears  in- 
creased, and  one  of  them,  after  casting  upon  me  a  look 
of  horror,  rode  off  at  full  speed ;  the  other,  in  a  panic 
of  fear,  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  continued  mut- 
tering prayers  until  his  horse,  seemingly  without  the 
rider's  knowledge,  conveyed  him  slowly  after  his  com- 
panion. About  a  mile  to  the  westward,  they  fell  in 
with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a  frightful 
story :  it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in  the  flow- 
ing robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit,  and  one  of  them  af- 
firmed, that  when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast 
of  wind  came  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the  sky, 
like  so  much  cold  water.  About  noon  we  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance the  capital  of  Kaarta,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
an  open  plain — the  country  for  two  miles  round  being 
cleared  of  wood,  by  the  great  consumption  of  that 
article  for  building  and  fuel — and  we  entered  the  town 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  proceeded,  without  stopping,  to  the  court  before 
the  king's  residence ;  but  I  was  so  completely  surrounded 
by  the  gazing  multitude,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
mount, but  sent  in  the  landlord  and  Madi  Konko's  son, 
to  acquaint  the  king  of  my  arrival.  In  a  little  time 
they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  messenger  from  the 
king,  signifying  that  he  would  see  me  in  the  evening  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  the  messenger  had  orders  to  pro- 
cure me  a  lodging,  and  see  that  the  crowd  did  not 
molest  me.  He  conducted  me  into  a  court,  at  the  door 
of  which  he  stationed  a  man,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  to 
keep  off"  the  mob,  and  then  showed  me  a  large  hut  in 
which  I  was  to  lodge.  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  in 
this  spacious  apartment,  when  the  mob  entered  ;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  them  out,  and  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  as  many  as  the  hut  could  contain.  When 
the  first  party,  however,  had  seen  me,  and  asked  a  few 
questions,  they  retired  to  make  room  for  another  com- 
pany; and  in  this  manner  the  hut  was  filled  and  emptied 
thirteen  different  times. 

A  little  before  sunset,  the  king  sent  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  at  leisure,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  fol- 
lowed the  messenger  through  a  number  of  courts  sur- 
rounded with  high  walls,  where  I  observed  plenty  of 
dry  grass  bundled  up  like  liay,  to  fodder  the  horses,  in 
case  the  town  should  be  invested.  On  entering  the 
court  in  which  the  king  was  sitting,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  number  of  his  attendants,  and  at  the  good  order  that 
seemed  to  prevail  among  them :  they  were  all  seated — 
the  fighting  men  on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  the  women 
and  children  on  the  left,  leaving  a  space  between  them 
for  my  passage.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Daisy 
Koorabarri,  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  sub- 


jects by  any  superiority  in  point  of  dress ;  a  bank  of 
earth,  about  two  feet  high,  upon  which  was  spread  a 
leopard's  skin,  constituted  the  only  mark  of  royal  dig- 
nity. When  I  had  seated  myself  upon  the  ground  before 
him,  and  related  the  various  circumstances  that  had 
induced  me  to  pass  through  his  country,  and  my  reasons 
for  soliciting  his  protection,  he  appeared  perfectly  satis- 
fied; but  said  it  was  not  in  his  power  at  present  to 
aff"ord  me  much  assistance,  for  that  all  sort  of  commu- 
nication between  Kaarta  and  Bambarra  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  some  time  past ;  and  as  Mansong,  the  king 
of  Bambarra,  with  his  army,  had  entered  Fooladoo  in 
his  way  to  Kaarta,  there  was  but  little  hope  of  my 
reaching  Bambarra  by  any  of  the  usual  routes,  inas- 
much as,  coming  from  an  enemy's  country,  I  should 
certainly  be  plundered,  or  taken  for  a  spy.  If  his 
country  had  been  at  peace,  he  said,  I  might  have  re- 
mained with  him  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
off'ered ;  but,  as  matters  stood  at  present,  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  continue  in  Kaarta,  for  fear  some  accident 
should  befal  me,  in  which  case  my  countrymen  might 
say  that  he  had  murdered  a  white  man.  He  would 
therefore  advise  me  to  return  into  Kasson,  and  remain 
there  until  the  war  should  tei-minate,  which  would  pro- 
bably happen  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months, 
after  which,  if  he  was  alive,  he  said,  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  me,  and  if  he  was  dead,  his  sons  would  take  care 
of  me. 

This  advice  was  certainly  well  meant  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  and  perhaps  I  was  to  blame  in  not  following 
it ;  but  I  reflected  that  the  hot  months  were  approach- 
ing, and  I  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  spending  the  i*ainy 
season  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  These  considerations, 
and  the  aversion  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  returning  wthout 
having  made  a  greater  progress  in  discovery,  made  me 
determine  to  go  forwards ;  and  though  the  king  could 
not  give  me  a  guide  to  Bambarra,  I  begged  that  he 
would  allow  a  man  to  accompany  mo  as  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom  as  was  consistent  with  safety. 
Finding  that  I  was  determined  to  proceed,  the  king 
told  me  that  one  route  still  remained,  but  that,  he  said, 
was  by  no  means  free  from  danger — which  was  to  go 
from  Kaarta  into  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar, 
from  whence  I  might  pass,  by  a  circuitous  route,  into 
Bambarra.  If  I  wished  to  follow  this  route,  he  would 
appoint  people  to  conduct  me  to  Jarra,  the  frontier 
town  of  Ludamar.  He  then  inquired  very  particularly 
how  I  had  been  treated  since  I  had  left  the  Gambia, 
and  asked,  in  a  jocular  way,  how  many  slaves  I  ex- 
pected to  carry  home  with  me  on  my  return.  He  was 
about  to  proceed,  when  a  man  mounted  on  a  fine  Moor- 
ish horse,  which  was  covered  with  sweat  and  foam, 
entered  the  court,  and  signifying  that  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate,  the  king  immediately 
took  up  his  sandals,  which  is  the  signal  to  strangers  to 
retire.  I  accordingly  took  leave,  but  desired  my  boy 
to  stay  about  the  place,  in  order  to  learn  something  of 
the  intelligence  that  this  messenger  had  brought.  In 
about  an  hour  the  boy  returned,  and  informed  me  that 
the  Bambarra  army  had  left  Fooladoo,  and  was  on  its 
march  towards  Kaarta ;  that  the  man  I  had  seen,  who 
had  brought  this  intelligence,  was  one  of  the  scouts,  or 
watchmen,  employed  by  the  king,  each  of  whom  has  his 
particular  station  (commonly  on  some  rising  ground), 
from  whence  he  has  the  best  view  of  the  country,  and 
watches  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  evening  the  king  sent  me  a  fine  sheep,  which 
was  very  acceptable,  as  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals 
during  the  day.  Whilst  we  were  employed  in  dressing 
supper,  evening  prayers  were  announced — not  by  the 
call  of  the  priest,  as  usual,  but  ])y  beating  on  drums, 
and  blowing  through  large  elephants'  teeth,  hollowed 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  bugle  horns.  The 
sound  is  melodious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  comes  nearer 
to  the  human  voice  than  any  other  artificial  sound. 
As  the  main  body  of  Daisy's  army  was,  at  this  juncture, 
at  Kemmoo,  the  mosques  were  very  much  crowded ; 
and  I  observed,  that  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  com- 
posed nearly  one-half  of  the  army  of  Kaarta. 

February  l.'Jth. — At  daylight  I  sent  my  horce-pistols 
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mid  holsters  as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  being  very 
desirous  to  get  away  from  a  place  which  was  likely  soon 
to  become  the  seat  of  war,  I  begged  the  messenger  to 
inform  the  king  that  I  wished  to  depart  from  Kemmco 
:is  soon  as  he  should  find  it  convenient  to  appoint  me  a 
guide.  In  about  an  hour  the  king  sent  his  messenger 
to  thank  me  for  the  present,  and  eight  horsemen  to 
conduct  me  to  Jarra.  They  told  me  that  the  king 
wished  me  to  proceed  to  Jarra  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, that  they  might  return  before  any  thing  decisive 
should  happen  between  the  armies  of  Barabarra  and 
Kaarta.  We  accordingly  departed  forthwith  from  Kem- 
moo,  accompanied  by  three  of  Daisy's  sons,  and  about 
two  hundred  horsemen,  who  kindly  undertook  to  see 
me  a  little  way  on  ray  journey. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Journey  from  Kemmoo  to  Funingkedy.— Some  Account  of  the 
Lotus.— A  Youth  Murdered  by  the  Moors— Interesting  Scene 
at  his  Death.— Author  passes  through  Simbing.— Some  Parti- 
culars concerning  Major  Houghton. — Author  reaches  Jarra — 
Situation  of  the  surrounding  States  at  tlie  period  of  his  Arrival 
there,  and  a  brief  Account  of  the  War  between  Kaarta  and 
Bambarra. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Kem- 
moo (the  king's  eldest  son  and  great  part  of  the  horse- 
men having  returned),  wo  reached  a  village  called 
Marina,  where  we  slept.  During  the  night  some  thieves 
broke  into  the  hut  where  I  had  deposited  my  baggage, 
and  having  cut  open  one  of  my  bundles,  stole  a  quan- 
tity of  beads,  part  of  my  clothes,  and  some  amber  and 
gold,  which  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  pockets,  I 
complained  to  my  protectors,  but  without  effect.  The 
next  day  (February  14th)  was  far  advanced  before  we 
departed  from  Marina,  and  we  travelled  slowly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  heat,  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  two  negroes  were  observed  sitting 
among  some  thorny  bushes,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  road.  The  king's  people,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  runaway  slaves,  cocked  their  muskets,  and 
rode  at  full  speed  in  different  directions  through  the 
bushes,  in  order  to  surround  them,  and  prevent  their 
escaping.  The  negroes,  however,  waited  with  great 
composure  until  we  came  within  bowshot  of  them, 
when  each  of  them  took  from  his  quiver  a  handful  of 
arrows,  and  putting  two  between  his  teeth  and  one  in 
his  bow,  waved  to  us  with  his  hand  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, upon  which  one  of  the  king's  people  called  out  to 
the  strangers  to  give  some  account  of  themselves.  They 
said  that  "  they  were  natives  of  Toorda,  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  and  had  come  to  that  place  to  gather  tom- 
berongs."  These  are  small  farinaceous  berries,  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  delicious  taste,  which  I  knew  to  be 
the  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  lotus  of  Linnseua.  The  negroes 
showed  us  two  large  baskets  full,  which  they  had  col 
lected  in  the  course  of  the  day.  These  berries  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  convert  them  into 
a  sort  of  bread,  by  exposing  them  for  some  days  to  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden 
mortar,  until  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  berry  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dried 
in  the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest 
gingerbread.  The  stones  are  afterwards  put  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  shaken  about  so  as  to  separate  the 
meal  which  may  still  adhere  to  them :  this  communi- 
cates a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forms  a  pleasant 
gruel  called  fondi,  which  is  the  common  breakfast  in 
many  parts  of  Ludamar,  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  a 
stick. 

The  lotus  is  very  common  in  all  the  kingdoms  which 
I  visited ;  but  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  on  the 
Bandy  soil  of  Kaarta,  Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts 


of  Bambarra,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
shrubs  of  the  country.  I  had  observed  the  same  species 
at  Gambia 

As  this  shrub  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also  in  the  negro 
kingdoms,  and  as  it  furnishes  the  natives  of  the  latter 
with  a  food  resembling  bread,  and  also  with  a  sweet 
liquor,  which  is  much  relished  by  them,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  being  the  lotus  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  the  food  of  the  Lybian  Lotophagi.  An  army  may 
very  well  have  been  fed  with  the  bread  I  have  tasted, 
made  of  the  meal  of  the  fruit,  as  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  done  in  Lybia ;  and  as  the  taste  of  the  bread 
is  sweet  and  agreeable,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  soldiers 
would  complain  of  it. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  village  of  Toorda ; 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  king's  people  turned  back  ex- 
cept two,  who  remained  with  me  as  guides  to  Jarra. 

February  15th. — I  departed  from  Toorda,  and  about 
two  o'clock  came  to  a  considerable  town,  called  Funing- 
kedy. As  we  approached  the  town,  the  inhabitants  were 
much  alarmed ;  for,  as  one  of  my  guides  wore  a  turban, 
they  mistook  us  for  some  Moorish  banditti.  This  misap- 
prehension was  soon  cleared  up,  and  we  were  well  re- 
ceived by  a  Gambia  slatee,  who  resides  at  this  town, 
and  at  whose  house  we  lodged. 

February  16th. — We  were  informed  that  a  number 
of  people  would  go  from  this  town  to  Jarra  on  the  day 
following ;  and  as  the  road  was  much  infested  by  the 
Moors,  we  resolved  to  stay  and  accompany  the  travel- 
lers. In  the  meantime  we  were  told,  that  a  few  days 
before  our  arrival,  most  of  the  bushreens  and  people 
of  property  in  Funingkedy  had  gone  to  Jarra,  to  con- 
sult about  removing  their  families  and  effects  to  that 
town,  for  fear  of  the  approaching  war ;  and  that  the 
Moors,  in  their  absence,  had  stolen  some  of  their  cattle. 

About  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  lying  asleep  upon  a  bul- 
lock's hide  behind  the  door  of  the  hut,  I  was  awakened 
by  the  screams  of  women,  and  a  general  clamour  and 
confusion  among  the  inhabitants.  At  first  I  suspected 
that  the  Bambarrans  had  actually  entered  the  town ; 
but,  observing  my  boy  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  huts, 
I  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  Moors  were  come  a  second  time  to 
steal  the  cattle,  and  that  they  were  now  close  to  the 
town.  I  mounted  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  observed  a 
large  herd  of  bullocks  coming  towards  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  five  Moors  on  horseback,  who  drove  the  cattle 
forward  with  their  muskets.  When  they  had  reached 
the  wells,  which  are  close  to  the  town,  the  Moors  se- 
lected from  the  herd  sixteen  of  the  finest  beasts,  and 
drove  them  off  at  full  gallop.  During  this  transaction, 
the  townspeople,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  stood 
collected  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  when  the 
Moors  drove  the  cattle  away,  though  they  passed  within 
pistol-shot  of  them,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  made  a 
show  of  resistance.  I  only  saw  four  muskets  fired, 
which,  being  loaded  with  gunpowder  of  the  negroes' 
own  manufacture,  did  no  execution.  Shortly  after  this 
I  observed  a  number  of  people  supporting  a  young  man 
upon  horseback,  and  conducting  him  slowly  towards  the 
town.  This  was  one  of  the  herdsmen,  who,  attempting 
to  throw  his  spear,  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  Mooi-s.  His  mother  walked  on  before,  quite 
frantic  with  grief,  clapping  her  hands,  and  enumerat- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  her  son.  Ee  maffo  fonio !  ("  He 
never  told  a  lie  !")  said  the  disconsolate  mother,  as  her 
wounded  son  was  canned  in  at  the  gate — Ee  maffo  fonio 
abada  !  ("  He  never  told  a  lie ;  no,  never !")  When  they 
had  conveyed  him  to  his  hut,  and  laid  him  upon  a  mat, 
all  the  spectators  joined  in  lamenting  his  fate,  by 
screaming  and  howling  in  the  most  piteous  manner. 

After  their  grief  had  subsided  a  little,  I  was  desired 
to  examine  the  wound.  I  found  that  the  ball  had  passed 
quite  through  his  leg,  having  fractured  both  bones  a 
little  below  the  knee :  the  poor  boy  was  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  his  situation  withal  so  very  precarious, 
that  I  could  not  console  his  relations  with  any  great 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  However,  to  give  him  a  possible 
chance,  I  observed  to  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  his  leg  above  the  knee :  this  proposal  made  every 
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one  start  with  horror ;  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
method  of  cure,  and  would  by  no  means  give  their  con- 
sent to  it ;  indeed,  they  evidently  considered  me  as  a 
sox-t  of  cannibal  for  proposmg  so  cruel  and  unheard-of 
an  operation,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  attended 
with  more  pain  and  danger  than  the  wound  itself.  The 
patient  was  therefore  committed  to  the  care  of  some 
old  bushreens,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  him  a  pas- 
sage into  paradise,  by  whispering  in  his  ear  some  Arabic 
sentences,  and  desiring  him  to  repeat  them.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  poor  heathen  at  last 
pronounced,  La  illah  el  allah,  Mahamet  rasmd  allahi; 
("  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet") 
and  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet  assured  his  mother 
that  her  son  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  faith, 
and  would  be  happy  in  a  future  state.  He  died  the 
same  evening. 

February  17th. — My  guides  informed  me,  that  ui 
order  to  avoid  the  Moorish  banditti,  it  was  necessary 
to  travel  in  the  night ;  we  accordingly  departed  from 
Funingkedy  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  about 
thirty  people,  cai-rying  their  effects  with  them  into 
Ludamar,  for  fear  of  the  war.  We  travelled  with 
great  silence  and  expedition  until  midnight,  when  we 
stopped  in  a  sort  of  inclosure,  near  a  small  village ; 
but  the  thermometer  being  so  low  as  68  degrees,  none 
of  the  negroes  could  sleep  on  account  of  the  cold. 

At  daybreak  on  the  18th,  we  resumed  oiu-  journey, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  passed  Simbing,  the  frontier  village 
of  Ludamar,  situated  in  a  nan-ow  pass  between  two 
rocky  hills,  and  surrounded  with  a  high  wall.  From 
this  village  Major  Houghton  (being  deserted  by  his 
negro  servants,  who  refused  to  follow  him  into  the 
Moorish  country)  \vrote  his  last  letter  with  a  pencil  to 
Dr  Laidley.  This  brave  but  unfortunate  man,  having 
surmounted  many  difficulties,  had  taken  a  northerly 
direction,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  through  the  kingdom 
of  Ludamar,  where  I  afterwards  learned  the  following 
particulars  concerning  his  melancholy  fate : — On  his  ar- 
rival at  Jarra,  he  got  acquainted  with  certain  Moorish 
merchants  who  wei-e  travelling  to  Tisheet  (a  place  near 
the  salt  pits  in  the  Great  Desert,  ten  days'  journey  to 
the  northward)  to  purchase  salt ;  and  the  Major,  at 
the  expense  of  a  musket  and  some  tobacco,  engaged 
them  to  convey  him  thither.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  other  opinion  on  this  deteiTnination,  than  that  the 
Moors  intentionally  deceived  him,  either  with  regard 
to  the  route  that  he  wished  to  pursue,  or  the  state  of 
the  intermediate  country  between  Jarra  and  Torabuc- 
too.  Their  intention  probably  was  to  rob  and  leave 
him  in  the  desert.  At  the  end  of  two  days  he  suspected 
their  treachery,  and  insisted  on  returning  to  Jarra. 
Finding  him  persist  in  this  determination,  the  Moors 
robbed  him  of  every  thing  he  possessed,  and  went  off 
with  their  camels ;  the  poor  Major  being  thus  deserted, 
returned  on  foot  to  a  watering-place  in  possession  of 
the  Moors,  called  Tarra,  He  had  been  some  days 
without  food,  and  the  unfeeling  Moors  refusing  to  give 
him  any,  he  sank  at  last  under  his  distresses.  Whether 
he  actually  perished  of  hunger,  or  was  murdered  out- 
right by  the  savage  Mahomedans,  is  not  certainly 
known ;  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  woods — and  I 
was  shown  at  a  distance  the  spot  where  his  remains 
were  left  to  perish. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Simbing,  we  came 
to  a  small  stream  of  water,  where  we  observed  a  num- 
ber of  wild  horses :  they  were  all  of  one  colour,  and 
galloped  away  from  us  at  an  easy  rate,  frequently 
stopping  and  looking  back.  The  negroes  hunt  them 
for  food,  and  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  Jarra,  a  large  town  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  some  rocky  hills.  But  before  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  place  itself,  and  relate  the 
various  occurrences  which  befel  me  there,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  my  readers  a  brief  recital  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  which  induced  me  to  take  this  route — 
an  unfortunate  determination,  the  immediate  cause  of 
all  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  which  afterwards  be- 
fel me.  The  recital  which  I  propose  to  give  in  this 
place,  will  prevent  interruptions  hereafter. 


This  war  which  desolated  Kaarta,  soon  after  I  had 
left  that  kingdom,  and  spread  terror  into  many  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  arose  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  few  bullocks  belonging  to  a  frontier  village  of  Bam- 
barra  having  been  stolen  by  a  pai"ty  of  Moors,  were 
sold  to  the  dooty,  or  chief  man,  of  a  town  in  Kaarta. 
The  villagers  claimed  their  cattle,  and  being  refused 
satisfaction,  complained  of  the  dooty  to  their  sovereign, 
Mansong,  king  of  Bambarra,  who  probably  beheld  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  the  growing  prosperity  of  Kaarta, 
and  availed  himself  of  this  incident  to  declare  hostihties 
against  that  kingdom. 

With  this  view  he  sent  a  messenger  and  a  party  of 
horsemen  to  Daisy,  king  of  Kaarta,  to  inform  him  that 
the  king  of  Bambarra,  with  nine  thousand  men,  would 
visit  Kemmoo  in  the  course  of  the  dry  season,  and  to 
desire  that  he  (Daisy)  would  direct  his  slaves  to  sweep 
the  houses,  and  have  every  thing  ready  for  their  ac- 
commodation. The  messenger  concluded  this  insulting 
notification  by  presenting  the  king  with  a  pair  of  iron 
sandals,  at  the  same  time  adding,  that  "until  such  time 
as  Daisy  had  worn  out  these  sandals  in  his  flight,  he 
should  never  be  secure  from  the  arrows  of  Bambarra." 

Daisy,  having  consulted  with  his  chief  men  about  the 
best  means  of  repelling  so  formidable  an  enemy,  re- 
turned an  answer  of  defiance ;  and  made  a  bushreen 
write  in  Arabic,  upon  a  piece  of  thin  board,  a  sort  of 
proclamation,  which  was  suspended  to  a  tree  in  the 
public  square,  and  a  number  of  aged  men  were  sent  to 
different  places  to  explain  it  to  the  common  people. 
This  proclamation  called  upon  all  the  friends  of  Daisy 
to  join  him  immediately,  but  to  such  as  had  no  arms, 
or  were  afraid  to  enter  into  the  war,  permission  was 
given  to  retire  into  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  provided  they  observed  a  strict 
neutrality,  they  should  always  be  welcome  to  return  to 
their  former  habitations:  if,  however,  they  took  any 
active  part  against  Kaarta,  they  had  then  "broken  the 
key  of  their  huts,  and  could  never  afterwards  enter  the 
door."     Such  was  the  expression. 

This  proclamation  was  very  generally  applauded; 
but  many  of  the  Kaartans,  and  amongst  others  the 
powerful  tribes  of  Jower  and  Kakaroo,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  indulgent  clause,  retired  from  Daisy's 
dominions,  and  took  refuge  in  Ludamar  and  Kassoii. 
By  means  of  these  desertions,  Daisy's  army  was  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  when  I 
was  at  Kemmoo,  the  whole  number  of  effective  men, 
according  to  report,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand ;  but 
they  were  men  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  could  be 
depended  on. 

On  the  22d  of  February  (four  days  after  my  arrival 
at  Jarra),  Mansong,  with  his  army,  advanced  towards 
Kemmoo,  and  Daisy,  without  hazarding  a  battle,  retired 
to  Joko,  a  town  to  the  north-west  of  Kemmoo,  where 
he  remained  three  days,  and  then  took  refuge  in  a 
strong  town  called  Gedingooma,  situated  in  the  hilly 
country,  and  surrounded  with  high  walls  of  stone. 
When  Daisy  departed  from  Joko,  his  sons  refused  to 
follow  him,  alleging  that  "the  singing  men  would  pub- 
lish their  disgrace,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  known  that 
Daisy  and  his  family  had  fled  from  Joko  without  firing 
a  gun."  They  were  therefore  left  behind,  with  a  num- 
ber of  horsemen,  to  defend  Joko ;  but,  after  many 
skirmishes,  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  one  of 
Daisy's  sons  taken  prisoner.  The  remainder  fled  to 
Gedingooma,  which  Daisy  had  stored  with  provisions, 
and  where  he  determined  to  make  his  final  stand. 

Mansong,  finding  that  Daisy  was  determined  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battle,  placed  a  strong  force  at  Joko  to  watch 
his  motions,  and,  separating  the  remainder  of  his  army 
into  small  detachments,  ordered  them  to  overrun  the 
country,  and  seize  upon  the  inhabitants  before  they 
had  time  to  escape.  These  orders  were  executed  with 
such  prompitude,  that  in  a  few  days  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Kaarta  became  a  scene  of  desolation.  Most  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  and  villages, 
being  surprised  in  the  night,  fell  an  easy  prey;  and 
their  com,  and  every  thing  which  could  be  useful  to 
Daisy,  was  burnt  and  destroyed.    During  these  trans- 
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actions,  Daisy  was  employed  in  fortifying  Gediugooma. 
This  town  is  built  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  high 
hills,  having  only  two  gates,  one  towards  Kaarta,  and 
the  other  towards  Jaffnoo  ;  the  gate  towards  Kaarta  was 
defended  by  Daisy  in  person,  and  that  towards  Jaflnoo 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  sons.  When  the 
army  of  Bambarra  approached  the  town,  they  made 
some  attempts  to  storm  it,  but  were  always  driven  back 
with  great  loss ;  and  Mansong,  finding  Daisy  more  for- 
midable than  he  expected,  resolved  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies, and  starve  him  into  submission.  He  accordingly 
sent  all  tlie  prisoners  he  had  taken  into  Bambarra;  and, 
having  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions, 
remained  with  his  army  two  whole  months  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gediugooma,  without  doing  any  thing  deci- 
sive. 'During  this  tune,  he  was  nmch  liarassed  by 
sallies  from  the  besieged  ;  and  his  stock  of  provisions 
being  neai-ly  exhausted,  he  sent  to  Ali,  the  Moorish 
king  of  Ludamar,  for  two  hundred  horsemen,  to  enable 
liim  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  north  gate  of  the  town, 
and  give  the  Bambarrans  an  opportunity  of  stormuig 
the  place.  AU,  though  he  had  made  an  agreement 
with  Mansong,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to 
afford  him  assistance,  now  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, which  so  enraged  Mansong,  that  he  marched 
part  of  his  army  to  Funingkedy,  with  a  view  to  surprise 
the  camp  of  Benowm ;  but  the  Moors  having  received 
intelligence  of  his  design,  fled  to  the  northwai'd ;  and 
Mansong,  Avithout  attempting  any  thing  farther,  re- 
turned to  Sego.  This  happened  while  I  was  myself  in 
captivity  in  Ali's  camp,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen. 

As  the  king  of  Kaarta  had  now  got  quit  of  his  most 
formidable  antagonist,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that 
peace  would  have  been  restored  to  his  dominions  ;  but 
an  exti-aordinary  incident  involved  him  immediately 
afterwai'ds  in  hostilities  with  Kasson,  the  king  of  which 
country  dying  about  that  time,  the  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  liis  two  sons.  The  younger  (Sambo  Sego,  my 
old  acquaintance)  prevailed ;  and  drove  his  brother 
from  the  country.  He  fled  to  Gediugooma  ;  and  being 
pursued  thither,  Daisy,  who  had  lived  in  constant 
friendship  with  both  the  brothers,  refused  to  deliver 
him  up — at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  not 
support  his  claim,  nor  any  way  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 
Sambo  Sego,  elated  with  success,  and  proud  of  the  ho- 
mage that  was  paid  him  as  sovei-eign  of  Kasson,  was 
much  displeased  with  Daisy's  conduct,  and  joined  with 
some  disaffected  fugitive  Kaartans  in  a  plundering  ex- 
pedition against  him.  Daisy,  who  little  expected  such 
a  visit,  had  sent  a  number  of  people  to  Joko,  to  plant 
com,  and  collect  together  such  cattle  as  they  might 
find  straying  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  supply  his  army. 
All  these  people  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sambo  Sego, 
who  carried  them  to  Kooniakary,  and  afterwards  sent 
them  in  caravans  to  be  sold  to  the  I'l-ench  at  Fort 
Louis,  on  the  river  Senegal. 

This  attack  was  soon  retaliated ;  for  Daisy,  who  was 
now  in  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  thought  he  was 
justified  in  supplying  himself  from  the  plunder  of  Kas- 
son. He  accordingly  took  with  him  eight  hundred  of 
his  best  men,  and  marching  secretly  through  the  woods, 
surprised  in  the  night  three  large  villages  near  Koonia- 
kary, in  which  many  of  his  traitorous  subjects  who  were 
in  Sambo's  expedition  had  taken  up  their  residence ; 
all  these,  and  indeed  all  the  able  men  that  fell  into 
Daisy's  hands,  were  immediately  put  to  death. 

Alter  this  expedition,  Daisy  began  to  indulge  the 
hopes  of  peace— many  of  his  discontented  subjects  had 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  were  repairing  the 
towns  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  war — the  rainy 
season  was  approaching — and  everything  wore  a  favour- 
able appearance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  from 
a  different  quarter. 

The  Jowers,  Kakaroos,  and  some  other  Kaartans, 
who  had  deserted  from  him  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  had  shown  a  decided  preference  to  Man- 
song and  his  army  during  the  whole  campaign,  were 
now  afraid  or  ashamed  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Daisy,  and 
being  very  powerful  in  themselves,  joined  together  to 
make  war  upon  lilni.   They  solicited  the  Moors  to  assist 


them  in  their  rebellion  (as  will  appear  hereafter),  and 
having  collected  a  considerable  army,  they  plundered 
a  large  village  belonging  to  Daisy,  and  carried  off  a 
number  of  prisoners. 

Daisy  immediately  prepared  to  revenge  this  insult ; 
but  the  Jowers,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  negro  inha- 
bitants of  Ludamar,  deserted  their  towns  and  fled  to 
the  eastward ;  and  the  rainy  season  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Kaarta,  which  had  enriched  a  few  individuals, 
but  destroyed  the  happiness  of  thousands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  nations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jarra,  soon  after  the  period  of 
my  arrival  there.  1  shall  now  proceed,  after  giving 
some  description  of  that  place,  with  the  detail  of  events 
as  they  occurred. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  Account  of  Jarra,  and  the  Jtoorish  Inhjibitants.— The 
Author  applies  for  and  obtains  permission  from  Ali,  the  Moor- 
ish C'liief  or  Sovereign  of  Ludamar,  to  pass  through  his  Terri- 
tories.—Departs  from  Jarra,  and  arrives  at  Deena— 111  treated 
by  the  Moors. — Proceeds  to  Sampaka— Finds  a  Negro  who 
makes  Gunpowder. — Continues  his  Journey  to  Samee,  where 
ho  is  seized  by  some  Moors,  who  are  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
Ali— Is  conveyed  a  Prisoner  to  the  Moorish  Camp  at  Benowm, 
on  the  Borders  of  tlie  Great  Desert. 

The  town  of  Jarra  is  of  considerable  extent — the  houses 
are  built  of  clay  and  stone  intermixed — the  clay  an- 
swei-ing  the  purpose  of  mortar.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar ;  but  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  from  the  borders  of  the 
southern  states,  who  prefer  a  precarious  protection 
under  the  Moors,  which  they  purchase  by  a  tribute, 
rather  than  continue  exposed  to  their  predatory  hos- 
tiUties.  The  tribute  they  pay  is  considerable ;  and  they 
manifest  towards  their  Moorish  superiors  the  most  un- 
limited obedience  and  submission,  and  are  treated  by 
them  with  the  utmost  indignity  and  contempt.  The 
Moors  of  this,  and  the  other  states  adjoining  the  country 
of  the  negroes,  resemble  in  their  persons  the  Mulattoes 
of  the  West  Indies,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  and,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
sent generation  seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  between  the 
Moors  (properly  so  called)  of  the  north,  and  the  ne- 
groes of  the  south,  possessing  many  of  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  both  nations. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  Moorish  tribes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  from  whom  they  are 
divided  by  the  Great  Desert,  nothing  farther  seems  to 
be  known  than  what  is  related  by  John  Leo,  the  Afri- 
can, whose  account  may  be  abridged  as  follows : — 

Before  the  Arabian  conquest,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
whether  they  were  descended  from  Numidians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  were 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Mauri,  or 
Moors.  All  these  nations  were  converted  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet,  during  the  Arabian  empire  under 
the  Kaliphs.  About  this  time  many  of  the  Numidian 
tribes,  who  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  desert,  and  sup- 
ported themselves  upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle, 
retired  southward  across  the  Great  Desert  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  Arabians ;  and  by  one  of  those  tribes, 
says  Leo  (that  of  Zanhaga),  were  discovered,  and  con- 
quered, the  negro  nations  on  the  Niger.  By  the  Niger 
is  here  undoubtedly  meant  the  river  of  Senegal,  which 
in  the  Mandingo  language  is  called  Bnfing,  or  the  Black 
River. 

To  what  extent  these  people  are  now  spread  over  the 
African  continent,  it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  their  dominion  stretches  from 
west  to  east,  in  a  narrow  line  or  belt,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  (on  the  northern  side  of  that  river)  to 
the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  They  are  a  subtle  and 
treacherous  race  of  people,  and  take  every  opportunity 
of  cheating  and  plundering  the  credulous  and  unsus- 
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pecting  negroes.  But  their  manners  and  genei-al  habits 
of  life  will  be  best  explained,  as  incidents  occur  in  the 
couree  of  my  narrative. 

On  my  arrival  at  Jarra,  I  obtained  a  lodging  at  the 
house  of  Daman  Jumma,  a  Gambia  slatee.  This  man 
had  formerly  borrowed  goods  from  Dr  Laidley,  who 
had  given  me  an  order  for  the  money,  to  the  amount 
of  six  slaves ;  and  though  the  debt  was  of  five  years' 
standing,  he  readily  acknowledged  it,  and  promised  me 
what  money  he  could  raise.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  in 
his  present  situation,  he  could  not  pay  more  than  two 
slaves'  value.  He  gave  me  his  assistance,  however,  in 
exchanging  my  beads  and  amber  for  gold,  which  was  a 
more  portable  article,  and  more  easily  concealed  from 
the  Moors. 

The  difficulties  we  had  already  encountered — the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country — and,  above  all,  the  sa- 
vage and  overbearing  deportment  of  the  Moors — had  so 
completely  frightened  my  attendants,  that  they  declared 
they  would  rather  relinquish  every  claim  to  reward, 
than  proceed  one  step  farther  to  the  eastward.  Indeed, 
the  danger  they  incurred  of  being  seized  by  the  Moors, 
and  sold  into  slavery,  became  every  day  more  appa- 
rent ;  and  I  could  not  condemn  their  apprehensions. 
In  this  situation,  deserted  by  my  attendants,  and  re- 
flecting that  my  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  war  behind 
me,  and  that  a  Moorish  country  of  ten  days'  journey 
lay  before  me,  I  applied  to  Daman  to  obtain  permission 
from  Ali,  the  chief  or  sovereign  of  Ludamar,  that  I 
might  pass  through  his  country  unmolested  into  Bam- 
barra ;  and  I  hired  one  of  Daman's  slaves  to  accom- 
pany me  thither,  as  soon  as  such  permission  should  be 
obtained.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Ali,  who  at 
this  time  was  encamped  near  Benowm  ;  and  as  a  pre- 
sent was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  success,  I  sent 
him  five  garments  of  cotton  cloth,  which  I  purchased 
of  Daman  for  one  of  my  fowling-pieces.  Fourteen  days 
elapsed  in  settling  this  affair ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  February,  one  of  All's  slaves  arrived  with 
directions,  as  he  pretended,  to  conduct  me  in  safety  as 
far  as  Goomba,  and  told  me  I  was  to  pay  him  one  gar- 
ment of  blue  cotton  cloth  for  his  attendance.  My 
faithful  boy,  observing  that  I  was  about  to  proceed 
without  him,  resolved  to  accompany  me  ;  and  told  me, 
that  though  he  wished  me  to  turn  back,  he  never  en- 
tertained any  serious  thoughts  of  deserting  me,  but 
had  been  advised  to  it  by  Johnson,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce me  to  return  immediately  for  Gambia. 

February  27tli. — I  delivered  most  of  my  papers  to 
Johnson,  to  convey  them  to  Gambia  as  soon  as  possible, 
reserving  a  duplicate  for  myself  in  case  of  accidents. 
I  likewise  left  in  Daman's  possession  a  bundle  of  clothes, 
and  other  things  that  were  not  absolutely  necessary ; 


for  I  wished  to  diminish  my  baggage  as  much  as  pos- 
to  plunder  us. 


sible,  that  the  Moors  might  have  fewer  inducements 


Things  being  thus  adjusted,  we  departed  from  Jarra 
in  the  forenoon,  and  slept  at  Troomgoomba,  a  small 
walled  village,  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  negroes  and 
Moors.  On  the  day  following  (February  28th)  we  reach- 
ed Quira ;  and  on  the  29th,  after  a  toilsome  journey 
over  a  sandy  country,  we  came  to  Compe,  a  watering 
place  belonging  to  the  Moors ;  from  whence,  on  the 
morning  following,  we  proceeded  to  Deena,  a  large  town, 
and,  like  Jarra,  built  of  stone  and  clay.  The  Moors 
are  here  in  greater  proportion  to  the  negroes  than  at 
Jarra.  They  assembled  round  the  hut  of  the  negro 
where  I  lodged,  and  treated  me  with  the  greatest  inso- 
lence :  they  hissed,  shouted,  and  abused  me  ;  they  even 
spit  in  my  face,  with  a  view  to  irritate  me,  and  afford 
them  a  pretext  for  seizing  my  baggage.  But,  finding 
such  insults  had  not  the  desired  effect,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  final  and  decisive  argument,  that  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  of  course  that  my  property  was  lawful  plunder 
to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  They  accordingly  opened 
my  bundles,  and  robbed  me  of  every  thing  they  fancied. 
My  attendants,  finding  that  every  body  could  rob  me 
with  impunity,  insisted  on  returning  to' Jarra. 

The  day  following  (March  2d)  I  endeavoured,  by  all 
the  means  in  my  power,  to  prevail  upon  my  people  to 


go  on,  but  they  still  continued  obstinate ;  and  having 
reason  to  fear  some  farther  insult  from  the  fanatic 
Moors,  I  resolved  to  proceed  alone.  Accordingly,  the 
next  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  I  departed  from  Deena. 
It  was  moonlight ;  but  the  roaring  of  the  wild  beasts 
made  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution. 

When  I  had  reached  a  piece  of  rising  ground  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  I  heard  somebody  halloo, 
and,  looking  back,  saw  my  faithful  boy  running  after 
me.  He  informed  me  that  All's  man  had  gone  back 
to  Benowm,  and  that  Daman's  negro  was  about  to  de- 
part for  Jarra  ;  but  he  said  he  had  no  doubt,  if  I  would 
stop  a  little,  that  he  could  persuade  the  latter  to  ac- 
company us.  I  waited  accordingly,  and  in  about  an 
hour  the  boy  returned  with  the  negro ;  and  we  con- 
tinued travelling  over  a  sandy  country,  covered  chiefly 
with  the  asclepias  gigantea,  until  mid-day,  when  we  came 
to  a  number  of  deserted  huts  ;  and  seeing  some  appear- 
ances of  water  at  a  little  distance,  I  sent  the  boy  to  fill 
a  soofroo  ;  but  as  he  was  examining  the  place  for  water, 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,  that  was  probably  on  the  same 
pursuit,  induced  the  frightened  boy  to  return  in  haste, 
and  we  submitted  patiently  to  the  disappointment.  In 
the  afternoon  we  reached  a  town  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Foulahs,  called  Samaming-koos. 

Next  morning  (March  4th)  we  set  out  for  Sampaka  ; 
which  place  we  reached  about  two  o'clock.  On  the 
road  we  observed  immense  quantities  of  locusts  :  the 
trees  were  quite  black  with  them.  These  insects  devour 
every  vegetable  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  in  a  short 
time  completely  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves.  The  noise 
of  their  excrement  falling  upon  the  leaves  and  withered 
grass,  very  much  resembles  a  shower  of  rain.  When 
a  tree  is  shaken  or  struck,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
a  cloud  of  them  will  fly  oft".  In  their  flight  they  yield 
to  the  current  of  the  wind,  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  always  from  the  north-east.  Should  the  wind 
shift,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  they  could  collect 
food,  as  the  whole  of  their  course  was  marked  with  de- 
solation. 

Sampaka  is  a  large  town,  and  when  the  Moors  and 
Bambarrans  were  at  war,  was  thrice  attacked  by  the 
former ;  but  they  were  driven  off  with  great  loss,  though 
the  king  of  Bambarra  was  afterwards  obliged  to  give 
up  this,  and  all  the  other  towns  as  far  as  Goomba,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  peace.  Hero  I  lodged  at  the  house 
of  a  negro  who  practised  the  art  of  making  gunpowder. 
He  showed  me  a  bag  of  nitre,  very  white,  but  the  crys- 
tals were  much  smaller  than  common.  They  procure 
it  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  ponds,  which  are 
filled  in  the  rainy  season,  and  to  which  the  cattle  resort 
for  coolness  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the 
water  is  evaporated,  a  white  efflorescence  is  observed 
on  the  mud,  which  the  natives  collect  and  purify  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  Moors  supply 
them  with  sulphur  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
process  is  completed  by  pounding  the  different  articles 
together  in  a  wooden  mortar.  The  grains  are  very 
unequal,  and  the  sound  of  its  explosion  is  by  no  means 
so  sharp  as  that  produced  by  European  gunpowder. 

March  5th. — We  departed  from  Sampaka  at  day- 
light. About  noon  we  stopped  a  little  at  a  village  called 
Dangali;  and  in  the  evening  an-ived  at  Dalli.  We 
saw  upon  the  road  two  large  herds  of  camels  feeding. 
When  the  Moors  turn  their  camels  to  feed,  they  tie  up 
one  of  their  fore  legs  to  prevent  their  straying.  This 
happened  to  be  a  feast-day  at  Dalli,  and  the  people  were 
dancing  before  the  dooty's  house,  liut  when  they  were 
informed  that  a  white  man  was  come  into  the  town,  they 
left  off  dancing,  and  came  to  the  place  where  I  lodged, 
walking  in  regular  order,  two  and  two,  with  the  music 
before  them.  They  play  upon  a  sort  of  flute ;  but  in- 
stead of  blowing  into  a  hole  in  the  side,  they  blow  ob- 
liquely over  the  end,  which  is  half  shut  by  a  thin  piece 
of  wood ;  they  govern  the  holes  on  the  side  with  their 
fingers,  and  play  some  simple  and  very  plaintive  airs. 
They  continued  to  dance  and  sing  until  midnight :  dur- 
ing which  time  I  was  surrounded  by  so  great  a  crowd, 
as  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
by  sitting  still. 
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March  6th. — We  stopt  here  this  morning,  because 
some  of  the  townspeople,  wlio  were  going  for  Goomba 
on  the  day  following,  wished  to  accompany  us ;  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  crowd  of  people  which  usually  as- 
sembled in  the  evening,  we  went  to  a  negro  village  to 
the  east  of  Dalli,  called  Samee,  where  we  were  kindly 
received  by  the  hospitable  dooty,  who  on  this  occasion 
killed  two  fine  sheep,  and  invited  his  friends  to  come 
and  feast  with  him. 

March  7th. — Our  landlord  was  so  proud  of  the  ho- 
nour of  entertaining  a  white  man,  that  he  insisted  on 
my  staying  with  him  and  his  friends  until  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  when  he  said  he  would  conduct  me  to  the 
next  village.  As  I  was  now  within  two  days'  journey 
of  Goomba,  I  had  no  apprehensions  from  the  Moors, 
and  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  I  spent  the  fore- 
noon very  pleasantly  with  these  poor  negroes :  their 
company  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  gentleness  of 
their  manners  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rude- 
ness and  barbarity  of  the  Moors.  They  enlivened  their 
conversation  by  drinking  a  fermented  liquor  made  from 
corn — the  same  sort  of  beer  that  I  have  described  in  a 
former  chapter;  and  better  I  never  tasted  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  harmless  festivity,  I  flattered 
myself  that  all  danger  from  the  Moors  was  over.  Fancy 
had  already  placed  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and 
presented  to  my  imagination  a  thousand  delightful 
scenes  in  my  future  progress,  when  a  party  of  Moors 
unexpectedly  entered  the  hut,  and  dispelled  the  golden 
dream.  They  came,  ihey  said,  by  All's  orders,  to  con- 
vey me  to  his  camp  at  Benowni.  If  I  went  peaceably, 
they  told  me,  I  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if  I  refused, 
they  had  orders  to  bring  me  by  force.  I  was  struck 
dumb  by  surprise  and  terror,  which  the  Moors  observ- 
ing, endeavoured  to  calm  my  apprehensions,  by  repeat- 
ing the  assurance  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear.  Their 
visit,  they  added,  was  occasioned  by  the  curiosity  of 
Ali's  wife  Fatiina,  who  had  heard  so  much  about  Chris- 
tians, that  she  was  very  anxious  to  see  one :  as  soon  as 
her  curiosity  should  be  satisfied,  they  had  no  doubt, 
they  said,  that  Ali  would  give  me  a  handsome  present, 
and  send  a  person  to  conduct  me  to  Bambarra.  Find- 
ing entreaty  and  resistance  equally  fruitless,  I  prepared 
to  follow  the  messengers,  and  took  leave  of  my  landlord 
and  his  company  with  great  reluctance.  Accompanied 
by  my  faithful  boy — for  Daman's  slave  made  his  escape 
on  seeing  the  Moors — we  reached  Dalli  in  the  evening ; 
where  we  were  strictly  watched  by  the  Moors  during 
the  night. 

March  8th. — We  were  conducted  by  a  circuitous  path 
through  the  woods  to  Dangali,  where  we  slept. 

March  9th. — We  continued  our  journey,  and  in  the 
afternoon  arrived  at  Sampaka.  On  the  road  we  saw  a 
party  of  Moors  well  armed,  who  told  us  that  they  were 
hunting  for  a  runaway  slave  ;  but  the  townspeople  in- 
formed us,  that  a  party  of  Moors  had  attempted  to 
steal  some  cattle  from  the  town  in  the  morning,  but  were 
repulsed — and,  on  their  describing  the  persons,  we  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  the  same  banditti  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  woods. 

Next  morning  (March  10th)  we  set  out  for  Samam- 
ing-koos.  On  the  road  we  overtook  a  woman  and  two 
boys,  with  an  ass  ;  she  informed  us  that  she  was  going 
for  Bambarra,  but  had  been  stopped  on  the  road  by  a 
pai'ty  of  Moors,  who  had  taken  most  of  her  clothes,  and 
some  gold  from  her  ;  and  that  she  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Deena  till  the  fast  moon  was 
over.  The  same  evening  the  new  moon  was  seen,  which 
ushered  in  the  month  Rhamadan.  Lai'ge  fires  were 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  victuals  than  usual  dressed  upon  the  occasion. 

March  11th. — By  daylight  the  Moors  were  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  as  I  had  suffered  much  from  thii-st  on  the 
road,  I  made  my  boy  fill  a  soofroo  of  water  for  my  own 
use,  for  the  Moors  assured  me  that  they  should  not  taste 
either  meat  or  drink  until  sunset.  However,  I  found 
that  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dust  we 
raised  in  travelling,  overcame  their  scruples,  and  made 
my  soofroo  a  vei-y  useful  pai-t  of  our  baggage.    On  our 


arrival  at  Deena,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  one  of 
Ali's  sons.  I  found  him  sitting  in  a  low  hut,  with  five 
or  six  more  of  his  companions,  washing  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  frequently  taking  water  into  their  mouths, 
gargling,  and  spitting  it  out  again.  I  was  no  sooner 
seated,  than  he  handed  me  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
told  me  to  dye  the  stock  of  a  blue  colour,  and  repair 
one  of  the  locks.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  However, 
says  he,  if  you  cannot  repair  the  gun,  you  shall  give  me 
some  knives  and  scissors  immediately ;  and  when  my 
boy,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  assured  him  that  I  had 
no  such  articles,  he  hastily  snatched  up  a  musket  that 
stood  by  him,  cocked  it,  and  putting  the  muzzle  close  to 
the  boy's  ear,  would  certainly  have  shot  him  dead  upon 
the  spot,  had  not  the  Moors  wrested  the  musket  from 
him,  and  made  signs  for  us  to  retreat.  The  boy,  beuig 
teri'ified  at  this  treatment,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
in  the  night,  but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Moors,  who  guarded  us  with  strict  attention — and  at 
night  always  went  to  sleep  by  the  door  of  the  hut,  ui 
such  a  situation  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass 
without  stepping  upon  them. 

March  12th. — We  departed  from  Deena  towards  Be- 
nowm,  and  about  nine  o'clock  came  to  a  korree,  whence 
the  Moors  were  preparing  to  depart  to  the  southward, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  ;  here  we  filled  our 
soofroo,  and  continued  our  journey  over  a  hot  sandy 
country,  covered  with  small  stunted  shrubs,  until  about 
one  o'clock,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  obliged  us  to  stop. 
But  our  water  being  expended,  we  could  not  prudently 
remain  longer  than  a  few  minutes  to  collect  a  little  gum, 
which  is  an  excellent  succedaneum  for  water,  as  it  keeps 
the  mouth  moist,  and  allays,  for  a  time,  the  pain  in  the 
throat. 

About  five  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Benowm,  the 
residence  of  Ali.  It  presented  to  the  eye  a  great  num- 
ber of  dirty-looking  tents,  scattered  without  order  over 
a  large  space  of  ground ;  and  among  the  tents  appeared 
large  herds  of  camels,  cattle,  and  goats.  We  reached 
the  skirts  of  this  camp  a  little  before  sunset,  and,  with 
much  enti-eaty,  procured  a  little  water.  My  arrival 
was  no  sooner  observed,  than  the  people  who  drew 
water  at  the  wells  threw  down  their  buckets ;  those  in 
the  tents  mounted  their  horses ;  and  men,  women,  and 
children,  came  running  or  galloping  towards  me.  I 
soon  found  myself  surrounded  by  such  a  crowd  that  I 
could  scarcely  move ;  one  pulled  my  clothes,  another 
took  off"  my  hat,  a  third  stopped  me  to  examine  my 
waistcoat  buttons,  and  a  fourth  called  out.  La  ilia  el 
allah  Mahamet  rasowl  allahi — ("  There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet")  —  and  signified,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  that  I  must  repeat  those  words. 
We  reached  at  length  the  king's  tent,  where  we  found  a 
great  number  of  people,  men  and  women,  assembled. 
Ali  was  sitting  upon  a  black  leather  cushion,  clipping 
a  few  hairs  from  his  upper  lip;  a  female  attendant 
holding  up  a  looking-glass  before  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  an  old  man,  of  the  Arab  cast,  with  a  long  white 
beard  ;  and  he  had  a  sullen  and  indignant  aspect.  He 
surveyed  me  with  attention,  and  inquired  of  the  Moors 
if  I  could  speak  Arabic :  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  appeared  much  surprised,  and  continued  silent. 
The  surrounding  attendants,  and  especially  the  ladies, 
were  abundantly  more  inquisitive  :  they  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions ;  inspected  every  part  of  my  apparel, 
searched  my  pockets,  and  obliged  me  to  unbutton  my 
waistcoat,  and  display  the  whiteness  of  my  skin  :  they 
even  counted  my  toes  and  fingers,  as  if  they  doubted 
whether  I  was  in  truth  a  human  being.  In  a  little  time 
the  priest  announced  evening  prayers  ;  but  before  the 
people  departed,  the  Moor  who  had  acted  as  interpreter, 
informed  me  that  Ali  was  about  to  present  me  with 
something  to  eat ;  and  looking  round,  I  observed  some 
boys  bringing  a  wild  hog,  which  they  tied  to  one  of  the 
tent  strings,  and  Ali  made  signs  to  me  to  kill  and  dress 
it  for  supper.  Though  I  was  very  hungry,  I  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  eat  any  part  of  an  animal  so  much 
detested  by  the  Moors,  and  therefore  told  him  that  I 
never  ate  such  food.    Tl:ey  then  untied  the  hog,  in 
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hopes  that  it  would  run  immediately  at  me — for  they 
believe  that  a  great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and 
Christians — but  in  this  they  were  disappointed ;  for  the 
animal  no  sooner  regained  his  liberty,  than  he  began 
to  attack  indiscriminately  every  person  that  came  in 
his  way,  and  at  last  took  shelter  under  the  couch  upon 
which  the  king  was  sitting.  The  assembly  being  thus 
dissolved,  I  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  All's  chief 
slave,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter,  nor  allowed  to 
touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  I  requested  something 
to  eat,  and  a  little  boiled  corn,  with  salt  and  water,  was 
atdength  sent  me  in  a  wooden  bowl ;  and  a  mat  was 
spread  upon  the  sand  before  the  tent,  on  which  I  passed 
the  night,  surrounded  by  the  curious  multitude. 

At  sunrise,  Ali,  with  a  few  attendants,  came  on  horse- 
back to  visit  me,  and  signified  that  he  had  provided  a 
hut  for  me,  where  I  would  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  I 
was  accordingly  conducted  thither,  and  found  the  hut 
comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  It  was  constructed  of 
corn  stalks  set  up  on  end,  in  the  fonn  of  a  square,  with 
a  flat  roof  of  the  same  materials,  supported  by  forked 
sticks ;  to  one  of  which  was  tied  the  wild  hog  before 
mentioned.  This  animal  had  certainly  been  placed 
there  by  Ali's  order,  out  of  derision  to  a  Christian ;  and 
I  found  it  a  very  disagreeable  inmate,  as  it  drew  toge- 
ther a  number  of  boys,  who  amused  themselves  by  beat- 
ing it  with  sticks,  until  they  had  so  irritated  the  hog 
that  it  ran  and  bit  at  every  person  within  its  reach. 

I  was  no  sooner  seated  in  this  my  new  habitation, 
than  the  Moors  assembled  in  crowds  to  behold  me ;  but 
I  found  it  rather  a  troublesome  levee,  for  I  was  obliged 
to  take  off  one  of  my  stockings,  and  show  them  my  foot, 
and  even  to  take  off  my  jacket  and  waistcoat,  to  show 
them  how  my  clothes  were  put  on  and  off:  they  were 
much  delighted  with  the  curious  contrivance  of  buttons. 
All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to  every  succeeding  visitor ; 
for  such  as  had  already  seen  these  wonders,  insisted  on 
their  friends  seeing  the  same ;  and  in  this  manner  I  was 
employed,  dressing  and  vuidressing,  buttoning  and  un- 
buttoning, from  noon  till  night.  About  eight  o'clock, 
Ali  sent  me  for  supper  some  kouskous  and  salt  and  water, 
which  was  very  acceptable,  being  the  only  victuals  I  had 
tasted  since  morning. 

I  observed  that  in  the  night  the  Moora  kept  regular 
watch,  and  frequently  looked  into  the  hut,  to  see  if  I 
was  asleep  ;  and  if  it  was  quite  dark,  they  would  light  a 
wisp  of  grass.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
Moor  entered  the  hut,  probably  with  a  view  to  steal 
something,  or  perhaps  to  murder  me;  and  groping 
about,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  As  night 
visitors  were  at  best  but  suspicious  characters,  I  sprang 
up  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand  upon  me  ;  and  the  Moor, 
in  his  haste  to  get  off,  stumbled  over  my  boy,  and  fell 
with  his  face  upon  the  wild  hog,  which  returned  the 
attack  by  biting  the  Moor's  arm.  The  screams  of  this 
man  alai-med  the  people  in  the  king's  tent,  who  imme- 
diately conjectured  that  I  had  made  my  escape,  and  a 
number  of  them  mounted  their  horses,  and  prepared 
to  pui-sue  me.  I  observed  upon  this  occasion  that  Ali 
did  not  sleep  in  his  own  tent,  but  came  galloping  upon 
a  white  horse  from  a  small  tent  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance :  indeed,  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  behaviour  of 
this  man  made  him  so  jealous  of  every  person  around 
him,  that  even  his  own  slaves  and  domestics  knew  not 
where  he  slept.  When  the  Moors  had  explained  to  him 
the  cause  of  this  outcry,  they  all  went  away,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  sleep  quietly  until  morning. 

March  13th. — With  the  returning  day  commenced 
the  same  round  of  insult  and  irritation — the  boys  as- 
sembled to  beat  the  hog,  and  the  men  and  women  to 
plague  the  Christian.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe the  behaviour  of  a  people  who  study  mischief  as 
a  science,  and  exult  in  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  rudeness,  ferocity,  and  fanaticism,  which  distinguish 
the  Mooi-s  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  found  here  a  pro- 
per subject  whereon  to  exercise  their  propensities.  I 
was  a  stranger,  I  was  unprotected,  and  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian. Each  of  these  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  drive 
every  spark  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of  a  Moor  i 


but  when  all  of  them,  as  in  my  case,  were  combined  in 
the  same  person,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  witlial  that 
I  had  come  as  a  spy  into  the  country,  the  reader  will 
easily  imagine  that  in  such  a  situation  I  had  every 
thing  to  fear.  Anxious,  however,  to  conciliate  favour, 
and,  if  possible,  to  afford  the  Moors  no  pretence  for  ill 
treating  me,  I  readily  compUed  with  every  command, 
and  patiently  bore  every  insult;  but  never  did  any 
period  of  my  life  pass  away  so  heavily — from  sunrise 
till  sunset  was  I  obliged  to  suffei-,  with  an  unruffled 
countenance,  the  insults  of  the  rudest  savages  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Various  Occurrences  during  the  Author's  Confinement  at  Benowm 
— Is  visited  by  some  Moorish  Ladies. — A  Funeral  and  Wedding. 
—The  Author  receives  an  extraordinary  Present  from  the 
liridc— Other  Circumstances  illustrative  of  the  Moorish  Cha- 
racter and  Manners. 

The  Moors,  though  very  indolent  themselves,  are  rigid 
task-masters,  and  keep  every  person  under  them  in  full 
employment.  My  boy  Demba  was  sent  to  the  woods 
to  collect  withered  grass  for  Ali's  horses ;  and  after 
a  variety  of  projects  concerning  myself,  they  at  last 
found  out  an  employment  for  me :  this  was  'no  other 
than  the  respectable  office  of  barber.  I  was  to  make 
my  first  exhibition  in  this  capacity  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  to  be  honoured  with  the  task  of  shaving  the 
head  of  the  young  prince  of  Ludaraar.  I  accordingly 
seated  myself  upon  the  sand,  and  the  boy,  with  some 
hesitation,  sat  down  beside  me.  A  small  razor,  about 
three  inches  long,  was  put  into  my  hand,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  proceed ;  but  whether  from  my  own  want  of 
skill,  or  the  improper  shape  of  the  instrument,  I  un- 
fortunately made  a  slight  incision  in  the  boy's  head  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  operation ;  and  the  king, 
observing  the  awkward  manner  in  which  I  held  the 
i-azor,  concluded  that  his  son's  head  was  in  very  im- 
proper hands,  and  ordered  me  to  resign  the  razor  and 
walk  out  of  the  tent.  This  I  considered  as  a  very,  for- 
tunate circumstance  ;  for  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
to  make  myself  as  useless  and  insignificant  as  possible, 
as  the  only  means  of  recovering  my  liberty. 

March  18th. — Four  Moors  arrived  from  Jarrawith 
Johnson  my  interpreter,  having  seized  him  before  he 
had  received  any  intimation  of  my  confinement,  and 
bringing  with  them  a  bimdle  of  clothes  that  I  had  left 
at  Daman  Jumma's  house,  for  my  use  in  case  I  should 
return  by  the  way  of  Jarra.  Johnson  was  led  into 
Ali's  tent  and  examined ;  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  I 
was  sent  for  to  explain  the  use  of  the  different  articlci?. 
I  was  happy,  however,  to  find  that  Johnson  had  com- 
mitted my  papers  to  the  charge  of  one  of  Daman's 
wives.  When  I  had  satisfied  Ali's  curiosity  respecting 
the  different  articles  of  apparel,  the  bundle  was  again 
tied  up,  and  put  into  a  large  cow-skin  bag  that  stood  in 
a  corner  of  the  tent.  The  same  evening  Ali  sent  three 
of  his  people  to  inform  me  that  there  were  many  thieves 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  to  prevent  the  rest  of 
my  things  from  being  stolen,  it  was  necessary  to  convey 
them  all  into  his  tent.  My  clothes,  instruments,  and 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  me,  were  accordingly 
carried  away  ;  and  though  the  heat  and  dust  made 
clean  linen  very  necessary  and  refreshing,  I  could  not 
procure  a  single  shirt  out  of  the  small  stock  I  had 
brought  along  with  me.  Ali  was  however  disappointed, 
by  not  finding  among  my  effects  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  amber  that  he  expected  ;  but  to  make  sure  of  every 
thing,  he  sent  the  same  people,  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing, to  examine  whether  I  had  apy  thing  concealed 
about  my  person.  They,  with  their  usual  rudeness, 
searched  every  part  of  my  apparel,  and  stripped  me  of 
all  my  gold,  amber,  my  watch,  and  one  of  my  pocket 
compasses ;  I  had  fortunately,  in  the  night,  buried  the 
other  compass  in  the  sand — and  this,  with  the  clothes  I 
had  on,  was  all  that  the  tyranny  of  Ali  had  now  left  me. 

The  gold  and  amber  were  highly  gratifying  to  Moorish 
avarice,  but  the  pocket  compass  soon  became  an  object 
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of  superstitious  curiosity,  Ali  was  very  desirous  to  be 
iaformed  why  that  small  piece  of  iron,  the  needle, 
always  pointed  to  the  Great  Desert ;  and  I  found  my- 
self somewhat  puzzled  to  answer  the  question.  To  have 
pleaded  my  ignorance,  would  have  created  a  suspicion 
that  I  wished  to  conceal  the  real  truth  from  him ;  I 
therefore  told  him  that  my  mother  resided  far  beyond 
the  sands  of  Sahara,  and  that  whilst  she  was  alive  the 
piece  of  iron  would  always  point  that  way,  and  serve  as 
;i  guide  to  conduct  me  to  her,  and  that  if  she  was  dead 
it  would  point  to  her  grave.  Ali  now  looked  at  the 
compass  with  redoubled  amazement ;  turned  it  round 
and  round  repeatedly  ;  but  observing  that  it  always 
jiointed  the  same  way,  he  took  it  up  with  great  caution 
and  returned  it  to  me,  manifesting  that  he  thought 
i  here  was  something  of  magic  in  it,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  of  keeping  so  dangerous  an  instrument  in  his 


March  20th. — This  morning  a  council  of  chief  men 
was  held  in  AU's  tent  respecting  me  :  their  decisions, 
t  hough  they  were  all  unfavourable  to  me,  were  differently 
related  by  different  persons.  Some  said  that  they  in- 
tended to  put  me  to  death ;  others  that  I  was  only  to 
iose  my  right  hand :  but  the  most  probable  account  was 
(hat  which  I  received  from  All's  own  sou,  a  boy  about 
iiine  years  of  age,  who  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and, 
with  much  concern,  informed  me  that  his  uncle  had 
persuaded  his  father  to  put  out  my  eyes,  which  they 
aid  resembled  those  of  a  cat,  and  that  all  the  bush- 
reens  had  approved  of  this  measure.     His  father,  how- 

■  ver,  he  said,  would  not  put  the  sentence  uito  execution 
mtil  Fatima  the  queen,  who  was  at  present  in  the  north, 
had  seen  me. 

March  21st. — Anxious  to  know  my  destiny,  I  went 
1 0  the  king  early  in  the  morning ;  and  as  a  number  of 
I  lushreens  were  assembled,  I  thought  this  a  favourable 
'  opportunity  of  discovering  their  intentions.  I  therefore 
'■■  legan  by  begging  his  permission  to  return  to  Jarra, 
'vhich  was  flatly  refused :  his  wife,  he  said,  had  not  yet 
seen  me,  and  I  must  stay  until  she  came  to  Benowm, 
after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart ;  and  that 
'  ay  horse,  which  had  been  taken  away  from  me  the  day 

liter  I  arrived,  should  be  again  restored  to  me.  Un- 
;  atisfactory  as  this  answer  was,  I  was  forced  to  appear 
^leased  ;  and  as  there  was  little  hope  of  making  my 
'■scape  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
'xcessive  heat,  and  the  total  want  of  water  in  the  woods, 

1'  resolved  to  wait  patiently  until  the  rains  had  set  in, 

•  ir  until  some  more  favourable  opportunity  should  pre- 
1  ent  itself.    But "  hope  deferx*ed  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Lhis  tedious  procrastination  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
houghts  of  travelling  through  the  negro  kingdoms  in 
he  rainy  season,  which  was  now  fast  approaching,  made 
ne  very  melancholy ;  and  having  passed  a  restless 
light,  I  found  myself  attacked,  in  the  morning,  by  a 
mart  fever.  I  had  wrapped  myself  close  up  in  my 
■loak  with  a  view  to  induce  perspiration,  and  was  asleep, 
vhen  a  party  of  Moors  entered  the  hut,  and,  with  their 
isual  rudeness,  pulled  the  cloak  from  me.    I  made  signs 

•  0  them  that  I  was  sick,  and  wished  much  to  sleep  ;  but 

solicited  in  vain :  my  distress  was  matter  of  sport  to 
ihem,  and  they  endeavoured  to  heighten  it  by  every 
1  aeans  in  their  power.  This  studied  and  degrading  in- 
olence,  to  which  I  was  constantly  exposed,  was  one  of 
he  bitterest  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  captivity,  and 
'  iften  made  life  itself  a  burden  to  me.     In  those  dis- 

■  ressing  moments  I  have  frequently  envied  the  situation 

■  if  the  slave,  who,  amidst  all  his  calamities,  could  still 
)ossess  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts — a  happi- 
less  to  which  I  had  for  some  time  been  a  stranger. — 
iVearied  out  with  such  continual  insults,  and  perhaps 

-.1,  little  peevish  from  the  fever,  I  trembled  lest  my 

■  )assion  might  unawares  overleap  the  bounds  of  pru- 
'  lence,  and  spur  me  to  some  sudden  act  of  resentment, 

vhen  death  must  be  the  mevitable  consequence.  In 
his  perplexity,  I  left  my  hut,  and  walked  to  some  shady 
'  rees  at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  I  lay 

■  lown.  But  even  here  persecution  followed  me ;  and 
:.olitude  was  thought  too  great  an  indulgence  for  a  dis- 

ressed  Christian.    All's  son,  with  a  number  of  horse- 


men, came  galloping  to  the  place,  and  oi-dered  ine  to 
rise  and  follow  them.  I  begged  they  would  allow  me 
to  remain  where  I  was,  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  houi's ; 
but  they  paid  little  attention  to  what  I  said ;  and,  after 
a  few  threatening  words,  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  pistol 
from  a  leather  bag,  that  was  fastened  to  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  and,  presenting  it  towards  me,  snapped  it 
twice.  He  did  this  with  so  much  indifference,  that  I 
really  doubted  whether  the  pistol  was  loaded ;  he  cocked 
it  a  third  time,  and  was  striking  the  fluit  with  a  piece 
of  steel,  when  I  begged  them  to  desist,  and  returned  with 
them  to  the  camp.  When  we  entered  AU's  tent,  we 
found  him  much  out  of  humour.  He  called  for  the 
Moor's  pistol,  and  amused  himself  for  some  time  with 
opening  and  shutting  the  pan  ;  at  length,  taking  up  his 
powder-horn,  he  fresh  primed  it ;  and,  turning  round  to 
me  with  a  menacing  look,  said  something  in  Arabic, 
which  I  did  not  understand.  I  desired  my  boy,  who 
was  sitting  before  the  tent,  to  mquire  what  offence  I 
had  committed ;  when  I  was  informed,  that  having  gone 
out  of  the  camp  without  All's  permission,  they  suspected 
that  I  had  some  design  of  making  my  escape ;  and  that, 
in  future,  if  I  was  seen  without  the  skii-ts  of  the  camp, 
orders  had  been  given  that  I  should  be  shot  by  the  first 
person  that  observed  me. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horizon,  to  the  eastward,  was 
thick  and  hazy,  and  the  Moors  prognosticated  a  sand 
wind ;  which  accordingly  commenced  on  the  morning 
following,  and  lasted,  with  slight  intermissions,  for  two 
days.  The  force  of  the  wind  was  not  in  itself  very 
great — it  was  what  a  seaman  would  have  denominated 
a  stiff  breeze ;  but  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust  carried 
befoi-e  it,  was  such  as  to  darken  the  whole  atmosphere. 
It  swept  along  from  east  to  west,  in  a  thick  and  constant 
stream,  and  the  air  was  at  times  so  dark  and  full  of 
sand,  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the  neighbouring 
tents.  As  the  Moors  always  dress  their  victuals  in  the 
open  air,  this  sand  fell  in  great  plenty  amongst  the 
kouskous :  it  readily  adhered  to  the  skin,  when  moist- 
ened by  perspiration,  and  formed  a  cheap  and  universal 
hair  powder.  The  Moors  wrap  a  cloth  round  their  face, 
to  prevent  them  from  inhaling  the  sand,  and  always  turn 
their  backs  to  the  wind  when  they  look  up,  to  prevent 
the  sand  fallmg  into  their  eyes. 

About  this  time,  all  the  women  of  the  camp  had  their 
feet,  and  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  stained  of  a  dark 
saffron  colour.  I  could  never  ascertain  whether  this 
was  done  from  motives  of  religion,  or  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. The  curiosity  of  the  Moorish  ladies  had  been 
very  troublesome  to  me  ever  since  my  arrival  at  Be- 
nowm ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2oth  (whether  from 
the  instigation  of  others,  or  impelled  by  their  own  un- 
governable curiosity,  or  merely  out  of  frolic,  I  cannot 
affimi),  a  party  of  them  came  into  my  hut,  and  gave  me 
plainly  to  understand  that  the  object  of  their  visit  was 
to  ascertain,  by  actual  inspection,  whether  the  rite  of 
circumcision  extended  to  the  Nazarenes  (Christians), 
as  well  as  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  The  reader 
will  easily  judge  of  my  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
declaration ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  proposed  scru- 
tiny, I  thought  it  best  to  treat  the  business  jocularly. 
I  observed  to  them,  that  it  was  not  customary  in  my 
country  to  give  ocular  demonstration  in  such  cases, 
before  so  many  beautiful  women;  but  that  if  all  of 
them  would  retire,  except  the  young  lady  to  whom  I 
pomted  (selecting  the  youngest  and  handsomest),  I 
would  satisfy  her  curiosity.  The  ladies  enjoyed  the 
jest,  and  went  away  laughing  heartily ;  and  the  young 
damsel  herself  to  whom  I  had  given  the  preference 
(though  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  privilege  of 
inspection),  seemed  no  way  displeased  at  the  com])li- 
ment ;  for  she  soon  afterwards  sent  me  some  meal  and 
milk  for  my  supper. 

March  28th. — This  morning  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
arrived  from  the  eastward  ;  and  one  of  the  drivers,  to 
whom  Ali  had  lent  my  horse,  came  into  my  hut  with 
the  leg  of  an  antelope  as  a  present,  and  told  me  that 
my  horse  was  standing  before  All's  tent.  In  a  little 
time  Ali  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  inform  me,  that  in 
the  afternoon  I    must  be  in  readiness  to   ride   out 
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with  him,  as  he  intended  to  show  me  to  some  of  his 
women. 

About  four  o'clock,  Ali,  with  six  of  his  courtiers, 
came  riding  to  my  hut,  and  told  me  to  follow  them.  ] 
readily  complied.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  occurred 
The  Moors,  accustomed  to  a  loose  and  easy  dress,  could 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  appearance  of  my  nan- 
keen  breeches,  which  they  said  were  not  only  inelegant, 
but,  on  account  of  their  tightness,  very  indecent 
and  as  this  was  a  visit  to  ladies,  Ali  ordered  my  boy  to 
bring  out  the  loose  cloak  which  I  had  always  worn 
since  my  arrival  at  Beno^vm,  and  told  me  to  wrap  it 
close  round  me.  We  visited  the  tents  of  four  different 
ladies,  at  every  one  of  which  I  was  presented  with  a 
bowl  of  milk  and  water.  All  these  ladies  were  re 
markably  corpulent,  which  is  considered  here  as  the 
highest  mark  of  beauty.  They  were  very  inquisitive, 
and  examined  my  hair  and  skin  with  great  attention, 
but  affected  to  consider  me  as  a  sort  of  inferior  being 
to  themselves,  and  would  knit  their  brows,  and  seem 
to  shudder,  when  they  looked  at  the  whiteness  of  my 
skin.  In  the  course  of  this  evening's  excursion,  my 
dress  and  appearance  afforded  infinite  mirth  to  the 
company,  who  galloped  round  me  as  if  they  were  bait- 
ing a  wild  animal,  twirling  their  muskets  round  their 
heads,  and  exhibiting  various  feats  of  activity  and 
horsemanship,  seemingly  to  display  their  superior 
prowess  over  a  miserable  captive. 

The  Moors  are  certainly  very  good  horsemen.  They 
ride  without  fear — their  saddles  being  high  before  and 
behind,  afford  them  a  very  secure  seat ;  and  if  they 
chance  to  fall,  the  whole  country  is  so  soft  and  sandy, 
that  they  are  very  seldom  hurt.  Their  greatest  pride, 
and  one  of  their  principal  amusements,  is  to  put  the 
horse  to  his  full  speed,  and  then  stop  him  with  a  sudden 

{'erk,  so  as  frequently  to  bring  him  down  upon  his 
launches.  Ali  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse, 
with  its  tail  dyed  red.  He  never  walked,  unless  when 
he  went  to  say  his  prayers ;  and  even  in  the  night,  two 
or  three  horses  were  always  kept  ready  saddled,  at  a 
little  distance  from  his  own  tent.  The  Moors  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  their  horses ;  for  it  is  by  their 
superior  fleetness  that  they  are  enabled  to  make  so 
many  predatory  excursions  into  the  negro  countries. 
They  feed  them  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  ge- 
nerally give  them  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  milk  in 
the  evening,  which  the  horses  appear  to  relish  very 
much. 

April  3d. — This  forenoon  a  child,  which  had  been 
some  time  sickly,  died  in  the  next  tent ;  and  the  mother 
and  relations  immediately  began  the  death-howl.  They 
were  joined  by  a  number  of  female  visitors,  who  came 
on  purpose  to  assist  at  this  melancholy  concert.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  burial,  which  is  generally 
performed  secretly,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
frequently  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance  from  the  tent. 
Over  the  grave  they  plant  one  particular  shrub  ;  and 
no  stranger  is  allowed  to  pluck  a  leaf,  or  even  to  touch 
it — so  great  a  veneration  have  they  for  the  dead. 

April  7th. — About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
whirlwind  passed  through  the  camp  with  such  violence, 
that  it  overturned  three  tents,  and  blew  down  one  side 
of  my  hut.  These  whirlwinds  come  from  the  Great 
Desert,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  so  common, 
that  I  have  seen  five  or  six  of  them  at  one  time.  They 
carry  up  quantities  of  sand  to  an  amazing  height, 
which  resemble,  at  a  distance,  so  many  moving  pillars 
of  smoke. 

The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  upon  a  dry  and  sandy 
country,  makes  the  air  insufferably  hot.  Ali  having 
robbed  me  of  my  thermometer,  I  had  no  means  of 
forming  a  comparative  judgment ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  beams  of  the  vertical  sun  are  se- 
conded by  the  scorching  wind  from  the  desert,  the 
ground  is  frequently  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to 
be  borne  by  the  naked  foot ;  even  the  negro  slaves  will 
not  run  from  one  tent  to  another  without  their  sandals. 
At  this  time  of  the  day  the  Moors  lie  stretched  at 
length  in  their  tents,  either  asleep,  or  unwilling  to  move  ; 
and  I  have  often  felt  the  wind  so  hot,  that  I  could  not 


hold  my  hand  in  the  current  of  air  which  came  through 
the  crevices  of  my  hut  without  feeling  sensible  pain. 

April  8th. — This  day  the  wind  blew  from  the  south- 
west ;  and  in  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

April  10th.  —  In  the  evening  the  tabula,  or  large 
drum,  was  beat  to  announce  a  wedding,  which  was  held 
at  one  of  the  neighbouring  tents.  A  great  number  of 
people  of  both  se"xes  assembled,  but  without  that  mirth 
and  hilarity  which  take  place  at  a  negro  wedding ;  here 
was  neither  singing  nor  dancing,  nor  any  other  amuse- 
ment that  I  could  perceive.  A  woman  was  beating  the 
drum,  and  the  other  women  joining  at  times  like  a 
chorus,  by  setting  up  a  shrill  scream,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  moving  their  tongues  from  one  side  of  the  mouth 
to  the  other  with  great  celerity.  I  was  soon  tired,  and 
had  returned  into  my  hut,  where  I  was  sitting  almost 
asleep,  when  an  old  woman  entered,  with  a  wooden  bowl 
in  her  hand,  and  signified  that  she  had  brought  me  a 
present  from  the  bride.  Before  I  could  recover  from 
the  surprise  which  this  message  created,  the  woman 
discharged  the  contents  of  the  bowl  full  in  my  face. 
Finding  that  it  was  the  same  sort  of  holy  water  with 
which,  among  the  Hottentots,  a  priest  is  said  to  sprinkle 
a  newly  married  couple,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  old 
lady  was  actuated  by  mischief  or  malice  ;  but  she  gave 
me  seriously  to  understand  that  it  was  a  nuptial  bene- 
diction from  the  bride's  own  person,  and  which,  on  such 
occasions,  is  always  received  by  the  young  unmarried 
Moors  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour.  This  being 
the  case,  I  wiped  my  face,  and  sent  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  lady.  The  wedding  drum  continued  to 
beat,  and  the  women  to  sing,  or  rather  whistle,  all 
night.  About  nine  in  the  morning,  the  bride  was 
brought  in  state  from  her  mother's  tent,  attended  by 
a  number  of  women,  who  carried  her  tent  (a  present 
from  the  husband),  some  bearing  up  the  poles,  others 
holding  by  the  strings ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
marched,  whistling  as  formerly,  until  they  came  to  the 
place  appointed  for  her  residence,  where  they  pitched 
the  tent.  The  husband  followed,  with  a  number  of 
men  leading  four  bullocks,  which  they  tied  to  the  tent 
strings  ;  and  having  killed  another,  and  distributed  the 
beef  among  the  people,  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Occurrences  at  the  Camp  continued.— Information  collected  by 
the  Author  concerning  lloussa  and  Tombuctoo;  and  the 
Situation  of  the  latter.— The  Route  described  from  Morocco  to 
Benowm.— The  Author's  Distress  from  Hunger. — Ali  removes 
his  camp  to  the  Northward.— The  Author  is  carried  Prisoner 
to  the  new  Encampment,  and  is  presented  to  Q,ufen  Fatima. 
—Great  Distress  from  the  want  of  Water. 

OxE  whole  month  had  now  elapsed  since  T  was  led  into 
captivity,  during  which  time,  each  returning  day 
brought  me  fresh  distresses.  I  watched  the  lingering 
course  of  the  sun  with  anxiety,  and  blessed  his  evening 
beams  as  they  shed  a  yellow  lustre  along  the  sandy 
floor  of  my  hut ;  for  it  was  then  that  my  oppressors  left 
me,  and  allowed  me  to  pass  the  sultry  night  m  solitude 
and  reflection. 

About  midnight,  a  bowl  of  kouskous  with  some  salt 
and  water  was  brought  for  me  and  my  two  attendants. 
This  was  our  common  fare,  and  it  was  all  that  was 
allowed  us  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  support 
nature  for  the  whole  of  the  following  day ;  for  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  was  the  Mahomedan  lent,  and  as 
the  Moors  keep  the  fast  with  a  religious  strictness,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  compel  me,  though  a  Christian,  to 
a  similar  observance.  Time,  however,  somewhat  re- 
conciled me  to  my  situation :  I  found  that  I  could  bear 
hunger  and  thirst  better  than  I  expected  ;  and  at  length 
I  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  by  learning 
to  write  Arabic.  The  people  who  came  to  see  me  soon 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  characters ;  and  I  dis- 
covered, that  by  engaging  their  attention  in  this  way, 
they  were  not  so  troublesome  as  otherwise  they  would 
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have  been :  indeed,  when  I  observed  any  person  whose 
countenance  I  thought  bore  malice  towards  me,  I  made 
it  a  rule  to  ask  him,  either  to  write  in  the  sand  himself, 
or  to  decipher  what  I  had  already  written;  and  the 
pride  of  showing  his  superior  attainments  generally 
induced  him  to  comply  with  my  request. 

April  14th. — As  queen  Fatima  had  not  yet  arrived, 
Ali  proposed  to  go  to  the  north,  and  bring  her  back 
with  him ;  but  as  the  place  was  two  days'  journey  from 
Benowm,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  refreshment 
on  the  road ;  and  Ali,  suspicious  of  those  about  him, 
was  so  afraid  of  being  poisoned,  that  he  never  ate  any 
thing  but  what  was  dressed  under  his  own  immediate 
inspection.  A  fine  bullock  was  therefore  killed,  and  the 
ilesh  being  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  was  dried  in  the  sun; 
and  this,  with  two  bags  of  dry  kouskous,  formed  his 
travelling  provisions. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  the  black  people  of  the 
town  of  Benowm  came,  according  to  their  annual  cus- 
tom, to  show  their  arms,  and  bring  their  stipulated 
tribute  of  com  and  cloth.  They  were  but  badly  armed; 
twenty-two  with  muskets,  forty  or  fifty  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  and  boys, 
with  spears  only.  They  arranged  themselves  before  the 
tent,  where  they  waited  until  their  arms  were  examined, 
and  some  little  disputes  settled. 

About  midnight  on  the  16th,  Ali  departed  quietly 
from  Benowm,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants.  He 
was  expected  to  return  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days. 

April  18th. — Two  days  after  the  departure  of  Ali,  a 
f  hereef  arrived  with  salt,  and  some  other  articles,  from 
AValet,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Biroo.  As  there 
was  no  tent  appropriated  for  him,  he  took  up  his  abode 
ill  the  same  hut  with  me.  He  seemed  to  be  a  well-in- 
formed man,  and  his  acquaintance  both  with  the  Arabic 
and  Bambarra  tongues  enabled  him  to  travel  with  ease 
and  safety  through  a  number  of  kingdoms ;  for  though 
his  place  of  residence  was  Walet,  he  had  visited  Houssa, 
and  had  lived  some  years  at  Tombuctoo.  Upon  my  in- 
q  airing  so  particularly  about  the  distance  from  Walet 
to  Tombuctoo,  he  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  travel  that 

V  ay ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  shook 
liis  head,  and  said,  "it  would  not  do  ;"  for  that  Christians 
vere  looked  upon  there  as  the  devil's  children,  and 
eiiemies  to  the  Prophet.  From  him  I  learned  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — That  Houssa  was  the  largest  town 
he  had  ever  seen  :  that  Walet  was  larger  than  Tom- 
buctoo, but  being  remote  irom  the  Niger,  and  its  trade 
consisting  chiefly  of  salt,  it  was  not  so  much  resorted 
ti  ■  by  strangers :  that  between  Benowm  and  Walet  was 
tc-n  days'  journey ;  but  the  road  did  not  lead  through 
any  remarkable  towns,  and  travellers  supported  them- 
solves  by  purchasing  milk  from  the  Arabs,  who  keep 
tlieir  herds  by  the  watering-places :  two  of  the  days' 
joumies  was  over  a  sandy  country,  without  water. 
i  rom  Walet  to  Tombuctoo  was  eleven  days  more ;  but 
\\ater  was  more  plentiful,  and  the  journey  was  usually 
p  irformed  upon  bullocks.  He  said  thex-e  were  many 
Jaws  at  Tombuctoo,  but  they  all  spoke  Arabic,  and 
u  ied  the  same  prayers  as  the  Moors.  He  frequently 
p  )inted  his  hand  to  the  south-east  quarter,  or  rather 
tl  le  east  by  south ;  observing,  that  Tombuctoo  was  situ- 
a  ed  in  that  direction ;  and  though  I  made  him  repeat 
tl  lis  information  again  and  again,  I  never  found  him 
t<  vary  more  than  half  a  point,  which  was  to  the  south- 

V  ard. 

April  24th. — This  morning  Shereef  Sidi  Mahomed 
I^  ioora  Abdalla,  a  native  of  Morocco,  aiTived  with  five 
b  lUocks  loaded  with  salt.  He  had  formerly  resided 
s(  me  months  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  had  picked  up  as 
n  uch  English  as  enabled  him  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. He  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  five  months 
ir  coming  from  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  that  great  part  of  the 
ti  ne  had  been  spent  in  trading.  When  I  requested  him 
t(  enumerate  the  days  employed  in  travelling  from  Mo- 
rocco to  Benowm,  he  gave  them  as  follows : — To  Swera, 
tl  ree  days ;  to  Agadier,  three ;  to  Jinikin,  ten ;  to  Wa- 
dunoon,  four;  to  Lakeneig,  five;  to  Zeeriwin-zeriman, 
fi^/e ;  to  Tisheet,  ten  ;  to  Benowm,  ten — in  all,  fifty  days : 
biit  travellers  usually  rest  a  long  while  at  Jinikin  and 


Tisheet — at  the  latter  of  which  places  they  dig  the  rock 
salt,  which  is  so  great  an  article  of  commerce  with  the 
negroes. 

In  conversing  with  these  shereefs,  and  the  different 
strangers  that  resorted  to  the  camp,  I  passed  my  time 
with  rather  less  uneasiness  than  formerly.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  dressing  of  my  victuals  was  now  left  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  All's  slaves,  over  whom  I  had  not 
the  smallest  control,  I  found  myself  but  ill  supplied, 
worse  even  than  in  the  fast  month :  for  two  successive 
nights  they  neglected  to  send  us  our  accustomed  meal ; 
and  though  my  boy  went  to  a  small  negro  town  near 
the  camp,  and  begged  with  great  diligence  from  hut  to 
hut,  he  could  only  procure  a  few  handfuls  of  ground 
nuts,  which  he  readily  shared  with  me.  Hunger,  at 
first,  is  certainly  a  very  painful  sensation ;  but  when  it 
has  contmued  for  some  time,  this  pain  is  succeeded  by 
langour  and  debility;  in  which  case,  a  draught  of 
water,  by  keeping  the  stomach  distended,  will  greatly 
exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  remove  for  a  short  time  every 
sort  of  uneasiness.  Johnson  and  Demba  were  very  much 
dejected.  They  lay  stretched  upon  the  sand,  in  a  sort 
of  torpid  slumber ;  and  even  when  the  kouskous  arrived, 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  awakening  them.  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  sleep,  but  was  affected  with  a  deep  con- 
vulsive respiration,  like  constant  sighing ;  and,  what 
alarmed  me  still  more,  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  faint,  when  I  attempted  to  sit  up.  These 
symptoms  did  not  go  off'  until  some  time  after  I  had 
received  nourishment. 

We  had  been  for  some  days  in  daily  expectation  of 
All's  return  from  Saheel  (or  the  north  country)  with 
his  wife  Fatima.  In  the  meanwhile  Mansong,  king  of 
Bambarra,  as  I  have  related  in  Chapter  VIII.,  had  sent 
to  Ali  for  a  party  of  horse  to  assist  in  storming  Gedin- 
gooma.  With  this  demand  Ali  had  not  only  refused 
to  comply,  but  had  treated  the  messengers  with  great 
haughtiness  and  contempt ;  upon  which  Mansong  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  taking  the  town,  and  prepared  to 
chastise  Ali  for  his  contumacy. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Benowm  with  the  dis- 
agreeable intelligence  that  the  Bambarra  army  was  ap- 
proaching the  frontiers  of  Ludamar.  This  threw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion ;  and  in  the  afternoon. 
All's  son,  with  about  twenty  horsemen,  arrived  at  Be- 
nowm. He  ordered  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  away 
immediately,  all  the  tents  to  be  struck,  and  the  people 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  depart  at  dayhght 
the  next  morning. 

April  30th. — At  daybreak  the  whole  camp  was  in 
motion.  The  baggage  was  carried  upon  bullocks — ^the 
two  tent  poles  being  placed  one  on  each  side,  and  the 
different  wooden  articles  of  the  tent  distributed  in  like 
manner ;  the  tent  cloth  was  thrown  over  all,  and  upon 
this  was  commonly  placed  one  or  two  women ;  for  the 
Moorish  women  are  very  bad  walkers.  The  king's 
favourite  concubines  rode  upon  camels,  with  a  saddle 
of  a  particular  construction,  and  a  canopy  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun.  We  proceeded  to  the  northward 
until  noon,  when  the  king's  son  ordered  the  whole  com- 
pany, except  two  tents,  to  enter  a  thick  low  wood,  which 
was  upon  our  right.  I  was  sent  along  with  the  two 
tents,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  negro  town  called 
Farani :  here  we  pitched  the  tents  in  an  open  place,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  which  attended  this  de- 
campment, prevented  the  slaves  from  dressing  the  usual 
quantity  of  victuals ;  and  lest  their  dry  provisions  should 
be  exhausted  before  they  reached  their  place  of  desti- 
nation (for  as  yet  none  but  Ali  and  the  chief  men  knew 
whither  we  were  going),  they  thought  proper  to  make 
me  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of  fasting. 

May  1st. — As  I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
day  was  also  to  be  considered  as  a  fast,  I  went  in  the 
morning  to  the  negro  town  of  Farani,  and  begged  some 
provisions  from  the  dooty,  who  readily  supplied  my 
wants,  and  desii-ed  me  to  come  to  his  house  every  day 
during  my  stay  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  hospi- 
table people  are  looked  upon  by  the  Moors  as  an  abject 
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race  of  slaves,  and  are  treated  accordingly.  Two  of 
All's  household  slaves,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had 
come  along  with  the  two  tents,  went  this  morning  to 
water  the  cattle  from  the  town  wells,  at  which  there 
began  to  be  a  great  scarcity.  When  the  negro  women 
observed  the  cattle  approaching,  they  took  up  their 
pitchers  and  ran  with  all  possible  haste  towards  the 
town ;  but  before  they  could  enter  the  gate,  they  were 
stopped  by  the  slaves,  who  compelled  them  to  bring  back 
the  water  they  had  drawn  for  their  own  families,  and 
empty  it  into  the  troughs  for  the  cattle.  When  this 
■was  exhausted,  they  were  ordered  to  draw  water  until 
such  time  as  the  cattle  had  all  drunk  ;  and  the  woman 
slave  actually  broke  two  wooden  bowls  over  the  heads 
of  the  black  girls,  because  they  were  somewhat  dilatory 
in  obeying  her  commands. 

May  3d. — We  departed  from  the  vicinity  of  Farani, 
and  after  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods,  ar- 
rived at  All's  camp  in  the  afternoon.  This  encamp- 
ment was  larger  than  that  of  Benowm,  and  was  si- 
tuated in  the  middle  of  a  thick  wood  about  two  miles 
distant  from  a  negro  town,  called  Bubaker.  I  imme- 
diately waited  upon  Ali,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects 
to  queen  Fatima,  who  had  come  with  him  from  Sa- 
heel.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  my  coming — 
shook  hands  with  me — and  informed  his  wife  that  I 
was  the  Christian.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  Arab  cast, 
with  long  black  hair,  and  remarkably  coi-pulent.  She 
appeared  at  first  rather  shocked  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing a  Christian  so  near  her :  but  when  I  had  (by  means 
of  a  negro  boy,  who  spoke  the  Mandingo  and  Arabic 
tongues)  answered  a  great  many  questions,  which  her 
curiosity  suggested,  respecting  the  country  of  the  Chris- 
tians, she  seemed  more  at  ease,  and  presented  me  with 
a  bowl  of  milk,  which  I  considered  as  a  very  favour- 
able omen. 

The  heat  was  now  almost  insufferable — all  nature 
seemed  sinking  under  it.  The  distant  country  presented 
to  the  eye  a  dreary  expanse  of  sand,  with  a  few  stunted 
trees  and  prickly  bushes,  in  the  shade  of  which  the 
hungry  cattle  licked  up  the  withered  grass,  while  the 
camels  and  goats  picked  off  the  scanty  foliage.  The 
scarcity  of  water  was  greater  here  than  at  Benowm. 
Day  and  night  the  wells  were  crowded  with  cattle, 
lowing  and  fighting  with  each  other  to  come  at  the 
troughs.  Excessive  thirst  made  many  of  them  furious ; 
others,  being  too  weak  to  contend  for  the  water,  endea- 
voured to  quench  their  thirst  by  devouring  the  black 
mud  from  the  gutters  near  the  wells — which  they  did 
with  great  avidity,  though  it  was  commonly  fatal  to 
them. 

This  great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  severely  by  all  the 
people  of  the  camp,  and  by  none  more  than  myself;  for 
though  Ali  allowed  me  a  skin  for  containing  water,  and 
Fatima,  once  or  twice,  gave  me  a  small  supply  when  I 
was  in  distress,  yet  such  was  the  barbarous  disposition 
of  the  Moors  at  the  wells,  that,  when  my  boy  attempted 
to  fill  the  skin,  he  commonly  received  a  sound  drubbing 
for  his  presumption.  Every  one  was  astonished  that  the 
slave  of  a  Christian  should  attempt  to  draw  water  from 
wells  which  had  been  dug  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
This  treatment,  at  length,  so  frightened  the  boy,  that  I 
believe  he  would  sooner  have  perished  with  thirst  than 
attempted  again  to  fill  the  skin ;  he  therefore  contented 
himself  with  begging  water  from  the  negro  slaves  that 
attended  the  camp — and  I  followed  his  example— but 
with  very  indifferent  success ;  for  though  I  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip,  and  was  very  urgent  in  my  solicitations, 
both  to  the  Moors  and  negroes,  T  was  but  ill  supplied, 
and  frequently  passed  the  night  in  the  situation  of  Tan- 
talus. No  sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyes,  than  fancy  would 
convey  me  to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  my  native  land : 
there,  as  I  wandered  along  the  verdant  brink,  I  sur- 
veyed the  clear  stream  with  transport,  and  hastened  to 
swallow  the  delightful  draught — but  alas !  disappoint- 
ment awakened  me,  and  I  found  myself  a  lonely  cap- 
tive, perishing  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa  ! 

One  night,  having  solicited  in  vain  for  water  at  the 
camp,  and  being  quite  feverish,  I  resolved  to  try  my 
fortune  at  the  wells,  which  were  about  half  a  mile  dis- 


tant from  the  camp.  Accordingly,  I  set  out  about  mid- 
night, and  being  guided  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle, 
soon  arrived  at  the  place— where  I  found  the  Moors 
very  busy  drawing  water.  I  requested  permission  to 
drink,  but  was  driven  away  with  outrageous  abuse. 
Passing,  however,  from  one  well  to  another,  I  came  at 
last  to  one  where  there  was  only  an  old  man  and  two 
boys.  I  made  the  same  request  to  this  man,  and  he 
immediately  drew  me  up  a  bucket  of  water ;  but,  as  I 
was  about  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  recollected  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  and  fearing  that  his  bucket  might  be  polluted 
by  my  lips,  he  dashed  the  water  into  the  trough,  and 
told  me  to  drink  from  thence.  Though  this  trough  was 
none  of  the  largest,  and  three  cows  were  already  drink- 
ing in  it,  I  resolved  to  come  infer  my  share;  and  kneel- 
ing down,  thrust  my  head  between  two  of  the  cows,  and 
drank  with  great  pleasure,  until  the  water  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  cows  began  to  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  last  mouthful. 

In  adventures  of  this  nature,  I  passed  the  sultry 
month  of  May,  during  which  no  material  change  took 
place  in  my  situation.  Ali  still  considered  me  as  a  law- 
ful prisoner;  and  Fatima,  though  she  allowed  me  a 
larger  quantity  of  victuals  than  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  at  Benowm,  had  as  yet  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  my  release.  In  the  meantime,  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  wind,  the  gathering  clouds,  and  distant 
lightning,  with  other  appearances  of  approaching  rain, 
indicated  that  the  wet  season  was  at  hand,  when  the 
Moors  annually  evacuate  the  country  of  the  negroes, 
and  return  to  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Desert.  This  made 
me  consider  that  my  fate  was  drawing  towards  a  crisis, 
and  I  resolved  to  wait  for  the  event  without  any  seem- 
ing uneasiness ;  but  circumstances  occurred  which  pro- 
duced a  change  in  my  favour,  more  suddenly  than  I 
had  foreseen,  or  had  reason  to  expect.  The  case  was 
this : — The  fugitive  Kaartans,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Ludamar,  as  I  have  related  in  Chapter  VIII.,  finding 
that  the  Moors  were  about  to  leave  them,  and  dreading 
the  resentment  of  their  own  sovereign,  whom  they  had 
so  basely  deserted,  offered  to  treat  with  Ali  for  two 
hundred  Moorish  horsemen,  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
an  effort  to  expel  Daisy  from  Gedingooma ;  for  until 
Daisy  should  be  vanquished  or  humbled,  they  considered 
that  they  could  neither  return  to  their  native  towns, 
nor  live  in  security  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. With  a  view  to  extort  money  from  these  people 
by  means  of  this  treaty,  Ali  dispatched  his  son  to  Jarra, 
and  prepared  to  follow  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
This  was  an  opportunity  of  too  great  consequence  to 
me  to  be  neglected.  I  immediately  applied  to  Fatima 
(who,  I  found,  had  the  chief  direction  in  all  affairs 
of  state),  and  begged  her  interest  with  Ali  to  give  me 
permission  to  accompany  liim  to  Jarra.  This  request, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  favourably  received.  Fatima 
looked  kindly  on  me,  and,  I  believe,  was  at  length 
moved  with  compassion  towards  me.  My  bundles  were 
brought  from  the  large  cow-skin  bag  that  stood  in  the 
comer  of  All's  tent,  and  I  was  ordered  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  different  articles,  and  show  the  method  of 
putting  on  the  boots,  stockings,  &c. — with  all  which  I 
cheerfully  complied,  and  was  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  I  should  certainly  find  the 
means  of  escaping  from  Jarra,  if  I  should  once  get 
thither,  I  now  freely  indulged  the  pleasing  hope  that 
my  captivity  would  soon  terminate ;  and  liappily  not 
having  been  disappointed  in  this  idea,  I  shall  pause,  in 
this  place,  to  collect  and  bring  into  one  point  of  view, 
such  observations  on  the  Moorish  character  and  coun- 
try as  I  had  no  fair  oppoi*tunity  of  introducing  into  the 
preceding  narrative. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Containing  some  farther  miscellaneous  Reflections  on  the  Moorish 

Character  and  Manners.  — Observations  concerning  the  Great 

Desert,  its  Animals,  wild  and  domestic,  &c.  &c. 

The  Moors  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  divided  into  many 

separate  tribes,  of  which  the  most  formidable,  accord- 
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iag  to  xvhat  was  reported  to  me,  are  those  of  Trasart 
and  II  Braken,  which  inhabit  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Senegal  river.  The  tribes  of  Gedumah,  Jaffnoo,  and 
Ludamar,  though  not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  are 
nevertheless  very  powerful  and  warlike,  and  are  each 
i^verned  by  a  chief,  or  king,  who  exercises  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  horde,  without  acknowledging 
:JIegiance  to  a  common  sovereign.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  employment  of  the  people  is  pasturage.  The  Moors, 
indeed,  subsist  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and 
:ire  always  in  the  extreme  of  either  gluttony  or  absti- 
nence. In  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  severe  fasts 
which  their  rehgion  enjoins,  and  the  toilsome  journies 
^vhich  they  sometimes  undertake  across  the  desert,  they 
are  enabled  to  bear  both  hunger  and  thirst  with  sur- 
prising fortitude ;  but  whenever  opportunities  occur  of 
satisfying  their  appetite,  they  generally  devour  more 
at  one  meal  than  would  serve  an  European  for  three. 
They  pay  but  little  attention  to  agriculture,  purchasing 
their  com,  cotton  cloth,  and  other  necessaries,  from 
the  negroes,  in  exchange  for  salt,  which  they  dig  from 
the  pits  in  the  Great  Desert. 

The  natural  barrenness  of  the  country  is  such,  that 
it  furnishes  but  few  materials  for  manufacture.  The 
Moors,  however,  contrive  to  weave  a  strong  cloth,  with 
kvhich  they  cover  their  tents;  the  thread  is  spun  by 
their  women  from  the  hair  of  goats ;  and  they  pre- 
pare the  hides  of  their  cattle  so  as  to  furnish  saddles, 
bridles,  pouches,  and  other  articles  of  leather.  They 
are  likewise  sufficiently  skilful  to  convert  the  native 
1  ron,  which  they  procure  from  the  negroes,  into  spears 
and  knives,  and  also  into  pots  for  boiling  their  food ; 
)Ut  their  sabres,  and  other  weapons,  as  well  as  their 
ire-arms  and  ammunition,  they  purchase  from  the 
ISuropeans,  in  exchange  for  the  negro  slaves  which  they 

■  ibtain  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Their  chief  com- 
merce of  this  kind  is  with  the  French  traders  on  the 

.Senegal  river. 

The  Moors  are  rigid  Mahomedans,  and  possess,  with 
he  bigotry  and  superstition,  all  the  intolerance,  of 
heir  sect.     They  have  no  mosques  at  Benowm,  but 

]terform  their  devotions  in  a  sort  of  open  shed,  or 
nclosure,  made  of  mats.    The  priest  is,  at  the  same 

.  ime,  schoolmaster  to  the  juniors.     His  pupils  assemble 

•  'Very  evening  before  his  tent ;  where,  by  the  light  of 
a  large  fire,  made  of  brushwood  and  cow's  dung,  they 

■  \xe  taught  a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  are 
nitiated  into  the  principles  of  their  creed.  Their  alpha- 
)et  differs  but  little  from  that  in  Richardson's  Arabic 
Jrammar.     They  always  write  with  the  vowel  points. 

Their  priests  even  affect  to  know  something  of  foreign 
iterature.  The  priest  of  Benowm  assured  me,  that  he 
!0uld  read  the  writings  of  the  Christians:  he  showed 
ne  a  number  of  barbarous  characters,  which  he  as- 
serted were  the  Roman  alphabet;  and  he  produced 
mother  specimen,  equally  unintelligible,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  Kallam  il  Indi,  or  Persian.  His  library 
( consisted  of  nine  volumes  in  quarto ;  most  of  them,  I 
)elieve,  were  books  of  religion — for  the  name  of  Maho- 
aet  appeared,  in  red  letters,  in  almost  every  page 
if  each.  His  scholars  wrote  their  lessons  upon  thin 
(oards;  paper  being  too  expensive  for  general  use. 
["he  boys  were  diligent  enough,  and  appeared  to  possess 
; » considerable  share  of  emulation — carrying  their  boards 
:  lung  over  their  shoulders,  when  about  their  common 

•  imployments.  When  a  boy  has  committed  to  memory 
;i  few  of  their  prayers,  and  can  read  and  write  cer- 

ain  parts  of  the  Koran,  he  is  reckoned  sufficiently 
nstructed;  and,  with  this  slender  stock  of  learning, 
iommences  his  career  of  life.  Proud  of  his  acquire- 
Uents,  he  surveys  with  contempt  the  unlettered  negro ; 

:md  embraces  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  supe- 
iority  over  such  of  his  countrymen  as  are  not  distin- 
jmished  by  the  same  accomplishments. 

The  education  of  the  gu-ls  is  neglected  altogether : 
Oental  accomplishments  are  but  little  attended  to  by 
he  women ;  nor  is  the  want  of  them  considered  by  the 

men  as  a  defect  in  the  female  character.     They  are 

.■egarded,  I  believe,  as  an  inferior  species  of  animals ; 

;uid  seem  to  be  brought  up  for  no  other  purpose  than 


that  of  administering  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  their 
imperious  masters.  Voluptuousness  is  therefore  con- 
sidered as  their  chief  accompUshment,  and  slavish  sub- 
mission as  their  indispensable  duty. 

The  Moors  have  singular  ideas  of  feminine  perfec- 
tion. The  gracefulness  of  figure  and  motion,  and  a 
countenance  enlivened  by  expression,  are  by  no  means 
essential  points  in  their  standard — with  them  corpu- 
lence and  beauty  appear  to  be  terms  nearly  synonymous. 
A  woman,  of  even  moderate  pretensions,  must  be  one 
who  cannot  walk  without  a  slave  under  each  arm  to 
support  her ;  and  a  perfect  beauty  is  a  load  for  a  camel. 
In  consequence  of  this  prevalent  taste  for  unwieldinesg 
of  bulk,  the  Moorish  ladies  take  great  pains  to  acquire 
it  early  in  life ;  and  for  this  purpose  many  of  the  young 
girls  are  compelled,  by  their  mothers,  to  devour  a  great 
quantity  of  kouskous,  and  drink  a  large  bowl  of  camel's 
milk,  every  morning.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether 
the  girl  has  an  appetite  or  not — ^the  kouskous  and  milk 
must  be  swallowed,  and  obedience  is  frequently  en- 
forced by  blows.  I  have  seen  a  poor  girl  sit  crying, 
with  the  bowl  at  her  lips,  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
her  mother,  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  watching  her  all 
the  while,  and  using  the  stick  without  mercy,  whenever 
she  observed  that  her  daughter  was  not  swallowing. 
This  singular  practice,  instead  of  producing  indigestion 
and  disease,  soon  covers  the  young  lady  with  that  de- 
gree of  plumpness,  which,  in  the  eye  of  a  Moor,  is  per- 
fection itself. 

As  the  Moors  purchase  all  their  clothing  from  the 
negroes,  the  women  are  forced  to  be  very  economical 
in  the  article  of  dress.  In  general,  they  content  them- 
selves with  a  broad  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  hangs  down  like  a  pet- 
ticoat almost  to  the  ground ;  to  the  upper  part  of  this 
are  sewed  two  square  pieces,  one  before,  and  the  other 
behind,  which  are  fastened  together  over  the  shoulders. 
The  head  dress  is  commonly  a  bandage  of  cotton  cloth, 
with  some  parts  of  it  broader  than  others,  which  serve 
to  conceal  the  face  when  they  walk  in  the  sun :  fre- 
quently, however,  when  they  go  abroad,  they  veil  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot. 

The  employment  of  the  women  varies  according  to 
their  degrees  of  opulence.  Queen  Fatima,  and  a  few 
others  of  high  rank,  like  the  great  ladies  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  pass  their  time  chiefly  in  conversing  with 
their  visitors,  performing  their  devotions,  or  admiring 
their  charms  in  a  looking-glass.  The  women  of  infe- 
rior class  employ  themselves  in  different  domestic  duties. 
They  are  very  vain  and  talkative ;  and  when  any  thmg 
puts  them  out  of  humour,  they  commonly  vent  their 
anger  upon  their  female  slaves,  over  whom  they  rule 
with  severe  and  despotic  authority,  which  leads  me  to 
observe,  that  the  condition  of  these  poor  captives  is 
deplorably  wretched.  At  daybreak,  they  are  compelled 
to  fetch  water  from  the  wells  in  large  skins,  called 
girbas;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  brought  water  enough 
to  serve  the  family  for  the  day,  as  well  as  the  horses 
(for  the  Moors  seldom  give  their  horses  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  wells),  they  are  then  employed  in  pounding 
the  corn  and  dressing  the  victuals.  This  being  always 
done  in  the  open  air,  the  slaves  are  exposed  to  the 
combined  heat  of  the  sun,  the  sand,  and  the  fire.  In 
the  intervals,  it  is  their  business  to  sweep  the  tent, 
chum  the  milk,  and  perform  other  domestic  offices. 
With  all  this  they  are  badly  fed,  and  oftentimes  cruelly 
punished. 

The  men's  dress,  among  the  Moors  of  Ludamar,  dif- 
fers but  little  fi'om  that  of  the  negroes,  which  has  been 
already  described,  except  that  they  haVe  all  adopted 
that  characteristic  of  the  Mahomedan  sect,  the  turban^ 
which  is  here  universally  made  of  white  cotton  cloth. 
Such  of  the  Moors  as  have  long  beards,  display  them 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  denoting  an 
Arab  ancestry.  Of  this  number  was  Ali  himself ;  but, 
among  the  generality  of  the  people,  the  hair  is  short 
and  bushy,  and  universally  black.  And  here  I  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  if  any  one  circumstance  ex- 
cited among  them  favourable  thoughts  towards  my  own 
person,  it  was  my  beard,  which  was  now  grown  to  au 
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enormous  length,  and  was  always  beheld  with  approba- 
tion or  envy.  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  they  thought 
it  too  good  a  beard  for  a  Christian. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  observed  to  prevail  among 
the  Moors,  were  the  intermittent  fever  and  dysentery 
, for  the  cure  of  which,  nostrums  are  sometimes  admi- 
nistered by  their  old  women,  but  in  general  nature 
is  left  to  her  own  operations.  Mention  was  made  to 
me  of  the  small-pox,  as  being  sometimes  very  destruc- 
tive ;  but  it  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Ludamar,  while  I  was  in  captivity.  That  it 
prevails,  hoAvever,  among  some  tribes  of  the  Moors,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  conveyed  by  them  to  the  negroes 
in  the  southern  states,  I  was  assured  on  the  authority 
of  Dr  Laidley,  who  also  informed  me  that  the  negroes 
on  the  Gambia  practise  inoculation. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice,  as  far  as  I  had 
opportunities  of  observing,  was  prompt  and  decisive : 
for,  although  civil  rights  were  but  little  regarded  in  Lu- 
damar, it  was  necessary,  when  crimes  were  committed, 
that  examples  should  sometimes  be  made.  On  such 
occasions,  the  offender  was  brought  before  Ali,  who 
pronounced,  of  his  sole  authority,  what  judgment  he 
thought  proper.  But  I  understood  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  except  on  the  ne- 
groes. 

Although  the  wealth  of  the  Moors  consists  chiefly  in 
their  nmnerous  herds  of  cattle;  yet,  as  the  pastoral  life 
does  not  afford  full  employment,  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  perfectly  idle,  and  spend  the  day  in  trifling 
conversation  about  their  horses,  or  in  laying  schemes 
of  depredation  on  the  negro  villages. 

The  usual  place  of  i-endezvous  for  the  indolent  is  the 
king's  tent,  where  great  liberty  of  speech  seems  to  be 
exercised  by  the  company  towards  each  other ;  while, 
in  speaking  of  their  chief,  they  express  but  one  opinion. 
In  praise  of  their  sovereign  they  are  unanimous.  Songs 
are  composed  in  his  honour,  which  the  company  fre- 
quently sing  in  concert — but  they  are  so  loaded  with 
gross  adulation,  that  no  man  but  a  Moorish  despot  could 
hear  them  without  blushing.  The  king  is  distinguished 
by  the  fineness  of  his  dress — which  is  composed  of  blue 
cotton  cloth,  brought  from  Tombuctoo,  or  white  linen 
or  muslin  from  Morocco.  He  has  likewise  a  larger 
tent  than  any  other  person,  >vith  a  white  cloth  over  it ; 
but  in  his  usual  intercourse  with  his  subjects,  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  frequently  forgotten.  He  some- 
times eats  out  of  the  same  bowl  with  his  camel  driver, 
and  reposes  himself,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  upon 
the  same  bed.  The  expenses  of  his  government  and 
household  are  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  his  negro  sub- 
jects, which  is  paid  by  every  householder,  either  in 
com,  cloth,  or  gold  dust;  a  tax  upon  the  different 
Moorish  korrees,  or  watering-places,  which  is  com- 
monly levied  in  cattle ;  and  a  tax  upon  all  merchandise 
which  passes  through  the  kingdom,  and  is  generally 
collected  in  kind.  But  a  considerable  part  of  the  king's 
revenue  arises  from  the  plunder  of  individuals.  The 
negro  inhabitants  of  Ludamar,  and  the  travelling  mer- 
chants, are  afraid  of  appearing  rich  ;  for  Ali,  wlio  has 
spies  stationed  in  the  different  towns  to  give  him  in- 
formation concerning  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  fre- 
quently invents  some  frivolous  plea  for  seizing  their 
property,  and  reducing  the  opulent  to  a  level  with  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Of  the  number  of  All's  Moorish  subjects,  I  had  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate.  The  military 
strength  of  Ludamar  consists  in  cavalry.  They  are 
well  mounted,  and  appear  to  be  very  expert  in  skii*- 
mishing  and  attacking  by  surprise.  Every  soldier  fur- 
nishes his  own  horse,  and  finds  his  accoutrements,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  sabre,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  small 
red  leather  bag  for  holding  his  balls,  and  a  powder  horn 
slung  over  the  shoulder.  He  has  no  pay,  nor  any  re- 
muneration but  what  arises  from  plunder.  This  body 
is  not  very  numerous ;  for  when  Ali  made  war  upon 
Bambarra,  I  was  informed  that  his  whole  force  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  cavalry.  They  constitute,  how- 
ever, by  what  I  could  learn,  but  a  very  small  pi-opor- 
tioQ  of  his  Moorish  subjects.    The  horses  are  very 


beautiful,  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  negro  princes 
will  sometimes  give  from  twelve  to  fourteen  slaves  for 
one  horse. 

Ludamar  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara.  From  the  best  inquiries  I  could  make, 
this  vast  ocean  of  sand,  which  occupies  so  large  a  space 
m  northern  Africa,  may  be  pronounced  almost  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  except  where  the  scanty  vegetation  which 
appears  in  certain  spots,  affords  pasturage  for  the  flocks 
of  a  few  miserable  Arabs,  who  wander  from  one  well 
to  another.  In  other  places,  where  the  supply  of  water 
and  pasturage  is  moi-e  abundant,  small  parties  of  the 
Moors  have  taken  up  their  residence.  Here  they  live, 
in  independent  poverty,  secure  from  the  tyrannical  go- 
vemnient  of  Barbary.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
desert,  being  totally  destitute  of  water,  is  seldom  visited 
by  any  human  being,  unless  where  the  trading  cara- 
vans trace  out  their  toilsome  and  dangerous  route 
across  it.  In  some  parts  of  this  extensive  waste,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted  shrubs,  which  serve 
as  landmarks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  the  camels 
with  a  scanty  forage.  In  other  parts  the  disconsolate 
wanderer,  wherever  he  turns,  sees  nothing  around  him 
but  a  vast  interminable  expanse  of  sand  and  sky — a 
gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye  finds  no  parti- 
cular object  to  rest  upon,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with 
painful  apprehensions  of  perishing  with  thirst.  "  Sur- 
rounded by  this  dreary  solitude,  the  traveller  sees  the 
dead  bodies  of  birds,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
brought  from  happier  regions ;  and,  as  he  ruminates  on 
the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining  passage,  listens  with 
horror  to  the  voice  of  the  drivmg  blast — the  only  sound 
that  mterrupts  the  awful  repose  of  the  desert."* 

The  few  wild  animals  which  inhabit  these  melancholy 
regions  are  the  antelope  and  the  ostrich ;  their  swift- 
ness of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach  the  distant  water- 
ing-places. On  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  where  water 
is  more  plentiful,  are  found  lions,  panthers,  elephants, 
and  wild  boars. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  only  one  that  can  endure 
the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  desert  is  the  camel.  By 
the  particular  conformation  of  the  stomach,  he  is  en- 
abled to  carry  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  days ;  his  broad  and  yielding  foot  is  well  adapted 
for  a  sandy  counti-y ;  and,  by  a  singular  motion  of  his 
upper  lip,  he  picks  the  smallest  leaves  from  the  thorny 
shrubs  of  the  desert  as  he  passes  along.  The  camel  is, 
therefore,  the  only  beast  of  burden  employed  by  the 
trading  caravans,  which  traverse  the  desert  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  from  Barbary  to  Nigritia.  As  this  use- 
ful and  docile  creature  has  been  sufficiently  described 
by  systematical  writers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  en- 
large upon  his  properties.  I  shall  only  add,  that  his 
flesh,  though  to  my  own  taste  dry  and  unsavoury,  is 
preferred  by  the  Moors  to  any  other ;  and  that  the 
milk  of  the  female  is  in  universal  esteem,  and  is  indeed 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  nutritive. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Moors,  in  their  complexion, 
resemble  the  Mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies ;  but  they 
have  something  unpleasant  in  their  aspect,  which  the 
Mulattoes  have  not.  I  fancied  that  I  discovered  in  the 
features  of  most  of  them  a  disposition  towards  ci-uelty 
and  low  cunning ;  and  I  could  never  contemplate  their 
physiognomy,  without  feeling  sensible  uneasiness.  From 
the  staring  wildness  of  their  eyes,  a  stranger  would 
immediately  set  them  down  as  a  nation  of  lunatics. 
The  treachery  and  malevolence  of  their  character,  are 
manifested  in  their  plundering  excursions  against  the 
negro  villages.  Oftentimes  without  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, and  sometimes  under  the  fairest  professions 
of  friendship,  they  will  suddenly  seize  upon  the  negroes' 
cattle,  and  even  on  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The 
negroes  very  seldom  retaliate.  The  enterprising  bold- 
ness of  the  Moors,  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  the  superior  fleetness  of  their  horses,  make 
them  such  formidable  enemies,  that  the  petty  negro 
states  which  border  upon  the  desert  are  in  continual 
terror  while  the  Moorish  tribes  are  iu  the  vicinity,  and 
ax'e  too  much  awed  to  think  of  resistance. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  African  Asbociatton,  Part  I. 
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Like  the  roving  Arabs,  the  Moors  frequently  remove 
from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  or  the  convenience  of  pasturage.  In  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  scorches 
up  every  sort  of  vegetation  in  the  desert,  they  strike 
their  tents,  and  approach  the  negro  country  to  the 
south,  where  they  reside  until  the  I'ains  commence,  in 
the  month  of  July.  At  this  time,  having  purchased 
corn,  and  other  necessaries,  from  the  negroes,  in  ex- 
change for  salt,  they  again  depart  to  the  northward, 
and  continue  in  the  desert  until  the  rains  are  over,  and 
that  part  of  the  country  becomes  burnt  up  and  barren. 

This  wandering  and  restless  way  of  life,  while  it 
inures  them  to  hardships,  strengthens  at  the  same  time 
the  bonds  of  their  little  society,  and  creates  in  them  an 
aversion  towards  strangers  which  is  almost  insur- 
mountable. Cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  civilised 
nations,  and  boasting  an  advantage  over  the  negroes, 
by  possessing,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  they  are  at  once  the  vainest  and 
proudest,  and  perhaps  the  most  bigoted,  ferocious,  and 
intolerant  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth — combining 
in  their  character  the  blind  superstition  of  the  negro, 
with  the  savage  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  Arab. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  had  never  beheld 
a  white  man,  before  my  arrival  at  Benowm ;  but  they 
had  all  been  taught  to  regard  the  Christian  name  with 
inconceivable  abhorrence,  and  to  consider  it  nearly  as 
lawful  to  murder  a  European  as  it  would  be  to  kill  a  dog. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  Major  Houghton,  and  the  treat- 
ment I  experienced  during  my  confinement  among  them, 
Avill,  I  trust,  serve  as  a  warning  to  future  travellers  to 
avoid  this  inhospitable  district. 

The  reader  may  probably  have  expected  from  me  a 
more  detailed  and  copious  account  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, superstitions,  and  prejudices,  of  this  secluded  and 
singular  people  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation  among  them  afforded  me 
but  few  opportunities  of  collecting  information.  Some 
particulars,  however,  might  be  added  in  this  place; 
but  being  equally  applicable  to  the  negroes  to  the 
southward,  they  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

All  departs  for  Jarra,  and  the  Author  allowed  to  follow  him 
thither.— The  Author's  faithful  Servant,  Demba,  seized  by 
Ali's  order,  and  sent  back  into  Slavery. — All  returns  to  his 
Camp,  and  permits  the  Author  to  remain  at  Jarra,  who  thence- 
forward meditates  his  Escape.— Daisy,  King  of  Kaarta,  ap- 
proaching with  his  Army  towards  Jarra,  the  inhabitants  quit 
the  Town,  and  the  Author  accompanies  them  in  their  Flight. 
—A  Party  of  Moors  overtake  him  at  Queira.— He  gets  away  from 
them  at  Daybreak.— Is  again  pursued  by  another  Party,  and 
robbed ;  but  finally  effects  his  Escape. 

Having,  as  hath  been  related,  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  Ali  to  Jarra,  I  took  leave  of  Queen  Fatima, 
who,  with  much  grace  and  civility,  returned  me  part 
of  my  apparel ;  and  the  evening  before  my  departure, 
my  horse,  with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  were  sent  me  by 
Ali's  order. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  I  departed 
from  the  camp  of  Bubaker,  accompanied  by  my  two 
attendants,  Johnson  and  Demba,  and  a  number  of 
Moors  on  horseback ;  Ali,  with  about  fifty  horsemen, 
having  gone  privately  from  the  camp  during  the  night. 
We  stopped  about  noon  at  Farani,  and  were  there 
joined  by  twelve  Moors  riding  upon  cS-mels,  and  with 
them  we  proceeded  to  a  watering-place  in  the  woods, 
where  we  overtook  Ali  and  his  fifty  horsemen.  They 
were  lodged  in  some  low  shepherds'  tents  near  the 
wells.  As  the  company  was  numerous,  the  tents  could 
scarcely  accommodate  us  all;  and  I  was  ordered  to 
sleep  in  the  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  tents,  where 
every  one  might  observe  my  motions.  During  the  night, 
there  was  much  lightning  from  the  north-east;  and 
about  daybreak  a  very  heavy  sand-wind  commenced, 
which  continued  with  great  violence  until  four  in  the 
afternoon.    The  quantity  of  saud  which  passed  to  the 


westward,  in  the  course  of  this  daj',  must  have  been 
prodigiously  great.  At  times  it  was  impossible  to  look 
up ;  and  the  cattle  were  so  tormented  by  the  particles 
lodging  in  their  ears  and  eyes,  that  they  ran  about  like 
mad  creatures,  and  I  was  in  continual  danger  of  being 
trampled  to  death  by  them. 

May  28th. — Early  in  the  morning  the  Moors  saddled 
their  horses,  and  Ali's  chief  slave  ordered  me  to  get  in 
readiness.  In  a  little  time  the  same  messenger  re- 
turned, and,  taking  my  boy  by  the  shoulder,  told  him 
in  the  Mandingo  language,  that  "  Ali  was  to  be  his 
master  in  future ;"  and  then  turning  to  me,  "  The  busi- 
ness is  settled  at  last,"  said  he  ;  "  the  boy,  and  every 
thing  but  your  horse,  goes  back  to  Bubaker,  but  you 
may  take  the  old  fool  (meaning  Johnson  the  interpreter) 
with  you  to  Jarra."  I  made  him  no  answer ;  but  being 
shocked  beyond  description  at  the  idea  of  losing  the 
poor  boy,  I  hastened  to  Ali,  who  was  at  breakfast  before 
his  tent,  surrounded  by  many  of  his  courtiers.  I  told 
him  (perhaps  in  rather  too  passionate  a  strain),  that 
whatever  impi'udence  I  had  been  guilty  of  in  coming 
into  his  country,  I  thought  I  had  already  been  suffi- 
ciently punished  for  it  by  being  so  long  detained,  and 
then  plundered  of  all  my  little  property ;  which,  how- 
ever, gave  me  no  uneasiness,  when  compared  with  what 
he  had  just  now  done  to  me.  I  observed,  that  the  boy 
whom  he  had  now  seized  upon,  was  not  a  slave,  and  had 
been  accused  of  no  offence :  he  was  indeed  one  of  my 
attendants,  and  his  faithful  services  in  that  station  had 
procured  him  his  freedom  :  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
had  made  him  follow  me  into  my  present  situation ;  and 
as  he  looked  up  to  me  for  protection,  I  could  not  see 
him  deprived  of  his  liberty,  without  remonstrating 
against  such  an  act  as  the  height  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice. Ali  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  haughty  air  and 
malignant  smile,  told  his  interpreter,  that  if  I  did  not 
mount  my  horse  immediately,  he  would  send  me  back 
hkewise.  There  is  something  in  the  frown  of  a  tyrant 
which  rouses  the  most  secret  emotions  of  the  heart :  I 
could  not  suppress  my  feelings;  and  for  once  enter- 
tained an  indignant  wish  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
monster. 

Poor  Demba  was  not  less  affected  than  myself :  he 
had  formed  a  strong  attachment  towards  me,  and  had 
a  cheerfulness  of  disposition  which  often  beguiled  the 
tedious  hours  of  captivity;  he  was  likewise  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  Bambarra  tongue,  and  promised  on  that 
account  to  be  of  great  utility  to  me  in  future.  But  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  any  thing  favourable  to  humanity 
from  people  who  are  strangers  to  its  dictates.  So, 
having  shaken  hands  with  this  unfortunate  boy,  and 
blended  my  tears  with  his,  assuring  him,  however,  that 
I  would  do  my  utmost  to  redeem  him,  I  saw  him  led  off 
by  three  of  Ali's  slaves  towards  the  camp  at  Bubaker. 

When  the  Moors  had  mounted  their  horses,  I  was 
ordered  to  follow  them ;  and  after  a  toilsomfe  journey 
through  the  woods,  in  a  very  sultry  day,  we  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  at  a  walled  village  called  Doombani,  where 
we  remained  two  days,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  some 
horsemen  from  the  northward. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  we  departed  from  Doombani 
towards  Jarra.  Our  company  now  amounted  to  two 
hundred  men,  all  on  horseback — for  the  Moors  never 
use  infantry  in  their  wars.  They  appeared  capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue ;  but  from  their  total  want  of 
discipline,  our  journey  to  Jarra  was  more  like  a  fox- 
chase  than  the  march  of  an  army. 

At  Jarra,  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  the  house  of  my 
old  acquaintance.  Daman  Jumma,  and  informed  him  of 
every  thing  that  had  befallen  me.  I  particularly 
requested  him  to  use  his  interest  with  Ali  to  redeem 
my  boy,  and  promised  him  a  bill  upon  Dr  Laidley  for 
the  value  of  two  slaves,  the  moment  he  brought  him  to 
Jarra.  Daman  very  readily  undertook  to  negotiate  the 
business,  but  found  that  Ali  considered  the  boy  as  my 
principal  interpreter,  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
him,  lest  he  should  fall  a  second  time  into  my  hands, 
and  be  instrumental  in  conducting  me  to  Bambarra, 
Ali  therefore  put  off  the  matter  from  day  to  day,  but 
withal  told  Daman,  that  if  he  wished  to  purchase  the 
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boy  for  himself,  he  should  have  him  thereafter  at  the 
common  price  of  a  slave,  which  Daman  agreed  to  pay 
for  him  whenever  All  should  send  him  to  Jarra. 

The  chief  object  of  Ali,  in  this  journey  to  Jarra,  as  I 
have  already  related,  was  to  procure  money  from  such 
of  the  Kaartans  as  had  taken  refuge  in  his  country. 
Some  of  these  had  solicited  his  protection,  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  war,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them 
were  dissatisfied  men,  who  wished  the  ruin  of  their  own 
sovereign.  These  people  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Bam- 
barra  army  had  returned  to  Sego  without  subduing 
Daisy,  as  was  generally  expected,  than  they  resolved  to 
make  a  sudden  attack  themselves  upon  him,  before  he 
could  recruit  his  forces,  which  were  now  known  to  be 
much  diminished  by  a  bloody  campaign,  and  in  great  want 
of  provisions.  With  this  view,  they  solicited  the  Moors 
to  join  them,  and  offered  to  hire  of  Ali  two  hundred 
horsemen,  which  Ali,  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
friendship,  agreed  to  furnish,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  previously  supply  him  with  four  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  two  hundred  garments  of  blue  cloth,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  beads  and  ornaments.  The 
raising  this  impost  somewhat  perplexed  them;  and  in 
order  to  procure  the  cattle,  they  persuaded  the  king 
to  demand  one-half  of  the  stipulated  number  from  the 
people  of  Jarra,  promising  to  replace  them  in  a  short 
time.  Ali  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the  same  even- 
ing (June  2d)  the  drum  was  sent  through  the  town, 
and  the  crier  announced,  that  if  any  person  suffered  his 
cattle  to  go  into  the  woods  the  next  morning,  before 
the  king  had  chosen  his  quota  of  them,  his  house  should 
be  plundered,  and  liis  slaves  taken  from  him.  The 
people  dared  not  disobey  the  proclamation ;  and  next 
morning  about  two  hundred  of  their  best  cattle  were 
selected,  and  delivered  to  the  Moors :  the  full  comple- 
ment was  made  up  afterwards,  by  means  equally  unjust 
and  arbitrary. 

June  8th. — In  the  afternoon,  Ali  sent  his  chief  slave 
to  inform  me  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Bubaker ; 
but  as  he  would  only  stay  there  a  few  days  to  keep  the 
approaching  festival  (banna  sake),  and  then  return  to 
Jarra,  I  had  permission  to  remain  with  Daman  until 
his  return.  This  was  joyful  news  to  me ;  but  I  had 
experienced  so  many  disappointments  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  indulge  the  hope  of  its  being  true,  until 
Johnson  came  and  told  me  that  Ali,  with  part  of  the 
horsemen,  were  actually  gone  from  the  town,  and  that 
the  rest  were  to  follow  him  in  the  morning. 

June  9th. — Early  in  the  morning  the  remainder  of 
the  Moors  departed  from  the  town.  They  had,  during 
their  stay,  committed  many  acts  of  robbery ;  and  this 
morning,  with  the  most  unparalleled  audacity,  they 
seized  upon  three  girls,  who  were  bringing  water  from 
the  wells,  and  carried  them  away  into  slavery. 

The  aimiversary  of  banna  sake  at  Jarra,  very  well 
deserved  to  be  called  a  festival.  The  slaves  were  all 
finely  clad  on  this  occasion,  and  the  householders  vied 
with  each  other  in  providing  large  quantities  of  victuals, 
which  they  distributed  to  all  their  neighbours  with  the 
greatest  profusion:  hunger  was  literally  banished  from 
the  town ;  man,  woman,  and  child,  bond  and  free,  all 
had  as  much  as  they  could  eat. 

June  12th. — Two  people,  dreadfully  wounded,  were 
discovered  at  a  watering-place  in  the  woods;  one  of 
them  had  just  breathed  his  last,  but  the  other  was 
brought  alive  to  Jarra.  On  recovering  a  little,  he  in- 
formed the  people  that  he  had  fled  through  the  woods 
from  Kasson  ;  that  Daisy  had  made  war  upon  Sambo, 
the  king  of  that  country ;  had  surprised  three  of  his 
towns,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  He 
enumerated  by  name  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Jarra 
people,  who  had  been  murdered  in  Kasson.  This  in- 
telligence made  the  death-howl  universal  in  Jan-a  for 
the  space  of  two  days. 

This  piece  of  bad  news  was  followed  by  another  not 
less  distressing.  A  number  of  runaway  slaves  arrived 
from  Kaarta  on  the  14th,  and  reported  that  Daisy, 
liaving  received  information  concerning  the  intended 
attack  upon  him,  was  about  to  visit  Jarra.  This  made 
the  negroes  call  upon  AU  for  the  two  hundred  horse- 1 


men,  which  he  was  to  furnish  them,  according  to  en- 
gagement. But  Ali  paid  very  little  attention  to  their 
remonstrances,  and  at  last  plainly  told  them,  that  his 
cavalry  were  otherwise  employed.  The  negroes,  thus 
deserted  by  the  Moors,  and  fully  apprised  that  the 
king  of  Kaarta  would  show  them  as  little  clemency  as 
he  had  shown  the  inhabitants  of  Kasson,  resolved  to 
collect  all  their  forces,  and  hazard  a  battle  before  the 
king,  who  was  now  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, should  become  too  powerful  for  them.  They 
therefore  assembled  about  eight  himdred  effective  men 
in  the  whole,  and  with  these  they  entered  Kaarta  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June. 

June  19th. — This  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
south-west ;  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
had  a  heavy  tornado,  or  thunder-squall,  accompanied 
with  rain,  which  greatly  revived  the  face  of  nature,  and 
gave  a  pleasant  coolness  to  the  air.  This  was  the  first 
rain  that  had  fallen  for  many  months. 

As  every  attempt  to  redeem  my  boy  had  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful,  and  in  all  probability  would  con- 
tinue to  prove  so  whilst  I  remained  in  the  country, 
I  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  some 
determination  concerning  my  own  safety,  before  the 
rains  should  be  fully  set  in ;  for  my  landlord,  seeing 
no  likelihood  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble,  began  to 
wish  me  away — and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  refusing 
to  proceed,  my  situation  became  very  perplexing.  If 
I  continued  where  I  was,  I  foresaw  that  I  must  soon 
fall  a  victim  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Moors ;  and  yet,  if 
I  went  forward  singly,  it  was  evident  that  I  must  sus- 
tain great  difiiculties,  both  from  the  want  of  means  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  an  interpreter 
to  make  myself  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
return  to  England  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
my  mission,  was  worse  than  either.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing, alid  to  proceed  directly  for  Bambarra,  as  soon  as 
the  rains  had  set  in  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  afford  me 
the  certainty  of  finding  water  in  the  woods. 

Such  was  my  situation,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  June,  I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  some 
muskets  close  to  the  town,  and,  inquiring  the  reason, 
was  informed  that  the  Jarra  army  had  returned  from 
fighting  Daisy,  and  that  this  firing  was  by  way  of  re- 
joicing. However,  when  the  chief  men  of  the  town 
had  assembled,  and  heard  a  full  detail  of  the  expedition, 
they  were  by  no  means  relieved  from  their  uneasiness 
on  Daisy's  account.  The  deceitful  Moors  having  drawn 
back  from  the  confederacy,  after  being  hired  by  the 
negroes,  greatly  dispirited  the  insurgents,  who,  instead 
of  finding  Daisy  with  a  few  fi'iends  concealed  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Gedingooma,  had  found  him  at  a  town 
near  Joka,  in  the  open  country,  surrounded  by  so  nu- 
merous an  army  that  every  attempt  to  attack  him  was 
at  once  given  up ;  and  the  confederates  only  thought  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  small  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  accordingly  fell  upon  one 
of  Daisy's  towns,  and  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  but  lest  intelligence  of  this  might  reach  Daisy, 
and  induce  him  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  they  returned 
through  the  woods  by  night,  bringing  with  them  the 
slaves  and  cattle  which  they  had  captured. 

June  26th. — This  afternoon,  a  spy  from  Kaarta 
brought  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  Daisy  had  taken 
Simbing  in  the  morning,  and  would  be  in  Jarra  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  number  of 
people  were  immediately  stationed  on  the  tops  of  the 
rocks,  and  in  the  different  passages  leading  into  the 
town,  to  give  early  intelligence  of  Daisy's  motions,  and 
the  women  set  about  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  quittmg  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
continued  beating  corn,  and  packing  up  different  ar- 
ticles, during  the  night;  and  early  in  the  morning, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  townspeople  took  the  road  for 
Bambarra,  by  the  way  of  Deena. 

Their  departure  was  very  affecting — the  women  and 
children  crying — the  men  sullen  and  dejected — ^and  all 
of  them  looking  back  with  regret  on  their  native  town, 
and  on  the  wells  and  rocks,  beyond  which  their  ambi- 
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t!on  had  never  tempted  them  to  stray,  and  where  they 
had  laid  all  their  plans  of  future  happiness — all  of 
■which  they  were  now  forced  to  abandon,  and  to  seek 
shelter  among  strangers. 

June  27th, — About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  sentinels,  who  brought  informa- 
tion that  Daisy  was  on  his  march  towards  Jarra,  and 
that  the  confederate  army  had  fled  before  him  without 
firing  a  gun.  The  terror  of  the  townspeople  on  this 
occasion  is  not  easily  to  be  described.  Indeed,  the 
screams  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  great  hurry 
and  confusion  that  every  where  prevailed,  made  me 
suspect  that  the  Kaartans  had  already  entered  the  town; 
and  although  I  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
Daisy's  behaviour  to  me  when  I  was  at  Kemmoo,  I  had 
no  wish  to  expose  myself  to  the  mercy  of  his  army,  who 
might,  in  the  general  confusion,  mistake  me  for  a  Moor. 
I  therefore  mounted  my  horse,  and  taking  a  large  bag 
of  com  before  me,  rode  slowly  along  with  the  towns- 
people, until  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  where 
I  dismounted,  and  drove  my  horse  up  before  me.  When 
I  had  reached  the  summit,  I  sat  down,  and  having  a  full 
view  of  the  town  and  the  neighbouring  country,  could 
not  help  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  were  thronging  after  me,  driving  their  sheep,  cows, 
goats,  &c.,  and  carrying  a  scanty  portion  of  provisions, 
and  a  few  clothes.  There  was  a  great  noise  and  crying 
every  where  upon  the  road ;  for  many  aged  people  and 
children  were  unable  to  walk,  and  these,  with  the  sick, 
were  obliged  to  be  carried,  otherwise  they  must  have 
been  left  to  certain  destruction. 

About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  small  farm  be- 
longing to  the  Jarra  people,  called  Kadeeja ;  and  here 
I  found  Daman  and  Johnson  employed  in  filling  large 
bags  of  com,  to  be  carried  upon  bullocks,  to  serve  as 
provisions  for  Daman's  family  on  the  road. 

June  28th. — At  daybreak  we  departed  from  Kadeeja, 
and,  having  passed  Troongoomba  without  stopping,  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon  at  Queira.  I  remained  here 
two  days  in  order  to  recruit  my  horse,  which  the  Moors 
had  reduced  to  a  perfect  Rosinante,  and  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  some  Mandingo  negroes,  who  were  going  for 
Bambarra  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  July,  as  I  was  tending 
my  horse  in  the  fields.  All's  chief  slave  and  four  Moors 
arrived  at  Queira,  and  took  up  their  lodging  at  the 
dooty's  house.  My  interpreter,  Johnson,  who  suspected 
the  nature  of  this  visit,  sent  two  boys  to  overhear  their 
conversation ;  from  which  he  learnt  that  they  were 
sent  to  convey  me  back  to  Bubaker.  The  same  even- 
ing, two  of  the  Moors  came  privately  to  look  at  my 
horse,  and  one  of  them  proposed  taking  it  to  the  dooty's 
hut,  but  the  other  observed  that  such  a  precaution  was 
unnecessary,  as  I  could  never  escape  upon  such  an  ani- 
mal. They  then  inquired  where  I  slept,  and  returned 
to  their  companions. 

All  this  was  like  a  stroke  of  thunder  to  me,  for  I 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  confinement  again  among 
the  Moors,  from  whose  barbarity  I  had  nothing  but 
death  to  expect.  I  therefore  determined  to  set  oS"  im- 
mediately for  Bambarra — a  measure  which  I  thought 
offered  almost  the  only  chance  of  saving  my  life,  and 

faining  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  communicated  the 
esign  to  Johnson,  who,  although  he  applauded  my  re- 
solution, was  so  far  from  showing  any  inclination  to 
accompany  me,  that  he  solemnly  protested,  he  would 
rather  forfeit  his  wages  than  go  any  farther.  He  told 
me  that  Daman  had  agreed  to  give  him  half  the  price 
of  a  slave  for  his  service  to  assist  in  conducting  a  coffle 
of  slaves  to  Gambia,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  wife  and  family. 
Having  no  hopes,  therefore,  of  persuading  him  to  ac- 
company me,  I  resolved  to  proceed  by  myself.  About 
midnight  I  got  my  clothes  in  readiness,  which  consisted 
of  two  shirts,  two  pair  of  trousers,  two  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, an  upper  and  under  waistcoat,  a  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  half-boots ;  these,  with  a  cloak,  constituted  my  whole 
wardrobe.  And  I  had  not  one  single  bead,  nor  any 
other  article  of  value  in  my  possession,  to  purchase 
victuals  for  myself  or  com  for  my  horse. 


About  daybreak,  Johnson,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  Moors  all  night,  came  and  whispered  to  me  that 
they  were  asleep.  The  awful  crisis  was  now  arrived 
when  I  was  again  either  to  taste  the  blessing  of  free- 
dom, or  languish  out  my  days  in  captivity.  A  cold  sweat 
moistened  my  forehead  as  I  thought  on  the  dreadful 
alternative,  and  reflected,  that,  one  way  or  the  other, 
my  fate  must  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
day.  But  to  deliberate  was  to  lose  the  only  chance  of 
escaping.  So,  taking  up  my  bundle,  I  stepped  gently 
over  the  negroes,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
and  having  moimted  my  horse,  I  bade  Johnson  farewell, 
desiring  him  to  take  particular  care  of  the  papers  I  had 
entrusted  him  with,  and  inform  my  friends  in  Gambia 
that  he  had  left  me  in  good  health,  on  my  way  to  Bam- 
barra. 

I  proceeded  with  great  caution — surveying  each 
bush,  and  frequently  Ustening  and  looking  behmd  me 
for  the  Moorish  horsemen — until  I  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  when  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  korree  belonging  to  the  Moors. 
The  shepherds  followed  me  for  about  a  mile,  hooting 
and  throwing  stones  after  me ;  and  when  I  was  out  of 
their  reach,  and  had  begun  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hopes 
of  escaping,  I  was  again  greatly  alarmed  to  hear  some- 
body holloa  behind  me,  and,  looking  back,  I  saw  three 
Moors  on  horseback,  coming  after  me  at  full  speed, 
hooping  and  brandishing  their  double-barrelled  guns. 
I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  escaping,  and  there- 
fore turned  back  and  met  them :  when  two  of  them 
caught  hold  of  my  bridle,  one  on  each  side,  and  the 
third,  presenting  his  musket,  told  me  I  must  go  back  to 
Ali.  When  the  human  mind  has  for  some  time  been 
fluctuating  between  hope  and  despair,  tortured  with 
anxiety,  and  hurried  from  one  extreme  to  another,  it 
affords  a  sort  of  gloomy  relief  to  know  the  worst  that 
can  possibly  happen :  such  was  my  situation.  An  in- 
difference about  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  had  com- 
pletely benumbed  my  faculties,  and  I  rode  back  with 
the  Moors  with  apparent  unconcern.  But  a  change 
took  place  much  sooner  than  I  had  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect. In  passing  through  some  thick  bushes,  one  of 
the  Moors  ordered  me  to  untie  my  bundle,  and  show 
them  the  contents.  Having  examined  the  different 
articles,  they  foimd  nothing  worth  taking  except  my 
cloak,  which  they  considered  as  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  one  of  them  pulling  it  from  me,  wrapped  it 
about  himself.  This  cloak  had  been  of  great  use  to 
me — it  served  to  cover  me  from  the  rains  in  the  day, 
and  to  protect  me  from  the  musquitoes  in  the  night ;  I 
therefore  earnestly  begged  him  to  return  it,  and  fol- 
lowed him  some  little  way  to  obtain  it ;  but  without 
paying  any  attention  to  my  request,  he  and  one  of  his 
companions  rode  off  with  their  prize.  When  I  at- 
tempted to  follow  them,  the  third,  who  had  remained 
with  me,  struck  my  horse  over  the  head,  and,  present- 
ing his  musket,  told  me  1  should  proceed  no  farther. 
I  now  perceived  that  these  men  had  not  been  sent  by 
any  authority  to  apprehend  me,  but  had  pursued  me 
solely  with  the  view  to  rob  and  plunder  me.  Turning  my 
horse's  head  therefore  once  more  towards  the  east,  and 
observing  the  Moor  follow  the  track  of  his  confederates, 
I  congratulated  myself  on  having  escaped  with  my 
life,  though  in  great  distress,  from  such  a  horde  of  bar- 
barians. 

I  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  Moor,  than  I 
struck  into  the  woods  to  prevent  being  pursued,  and 
kept  pushing  on,  with  all  possible  speed,  until  I  found 
myself  near  some  high  rocks,  which  I  remembered  to 
have  seen  in  my  former  route  from  Queira  to  Deena ; 
and  directing  my  course  a  little  to  the  northward,  I 
fortunately  fell  in  with  the  path. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Author  feels  great  Joy  at  his  Deliverance,  and  proceeds 
through  the  Wilderness,  but  finds  hia  Situation  very  deplor- 
able—Suffers greatly  from  Thirst,  and  faints  on  the  Sand.— 
Recovers,  and  makes  another  Effort  to  push  forward.— Is  pro- 
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videntially  relieved  by  a  fall  of  Rain.— Arrives  at  a  Foulah 
Village,  where  he  is  refused  Relief  by  the  Booty,  but  obtains 
Food  from  a  poor  Woman.— Continues  his  Journey  through  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  next  Day  lights  on  another  Foulah  Village, 
where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  one  of  the  Shepherds. — 
Arrives  on  the  third  Day  at  a  Negro  Town  called  Wawi-a, 
tributary  to  the  King  of  Bambarra. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  arose  in  my 
mind,  when  I  looked  around  and  concluded  that  I  was 
out  of  danger.  I  felt  like  one  recovered  from  sickness ; 
I  breathed  freer;  I  found  unusual  lightness  in  my 
limbs ;  even  the  desert  looked  pleasant ;  and  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  falling  in  with  some  wandering 
parties  of  Moors,  who  might  convey  me  back  to  the 
land  of  thieves  and  murderers  from  which  I  had  just 
escaped. 

I  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that  my  situation 
was  very  deplorable,  for  I  had  no  means  of  procuring 
food,  nor  prospect  of  finding  water.  About  ten  o'clock, 
perceiving  a  herd  of  goats  feeding  close  to  the  road,  I 
took  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  being  seen  ;  and  con- 
tinued travelling  through  the  wilderness,  directing  my 
course,  by  compass,  nearly  east-south-east,  in  order  to 
reach,  as  soon  as  possible,  some  town  or  village  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bambarra. 

A  little  after  noon,  when  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
was  reflected  with  double  violence  from  the  hot  sand, 
and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills,  seen  through  the 
ascending  vapour,  seemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate  like 
the  unsettled  sea,  I  became  faint  with  thirst,  and 
climbed  a  tree  in  hopes  of  seeing  distant  smoke,  or 
some  other  appearance  of  a  human  habitation — but  in 
vain:  nothing  appeared  all  around  but  thick  underwood, 
and  hillocks  of  white  sand. 

About  four  o'clock  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  large 
herd  of  goats,  and,  pulling  my  horse  into  a  bush,  I 
watched  to  observe  if  the  keepers  were  Moors  or 
negroes.  In  'a  little  time  I  perceived  two  Moorish 
boys,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  ap- 
proach me.  They  informed  me  that  the  herd  belonged 
to  Ali,  and  that  they  were  going  to  Deena,  where  the 
water  was  more  plentiful,  and  where  they  intended  to 
stay  until  the  rain  had  filled  the  pools  in  the  desert. 
They  showed  me  their  empty  water-skins,  and  told  me 
that  they  had  seen  no  water  in  the  woods.  This  account 
afforded  me  but  little  consolation ;  however,  it  was  in 
vain  to  repine,  and  I  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  some  watering-place  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  My  thirst  was  by  this  time  become  insuffer- 
able ;  my  mouth  was  parched  and  inflamed ;  a  sudden 
dimness  would  frequently  come  over  my  eyes,  with 
other  symptoms  of  fainting ;  and  my  horse  being  very 
much  fatigued,  I  began  seriously  to  apprehend  that  I 
should  perish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  the  burning  pain  in 
my  mouth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves  of  different 
shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  to 
me. 

A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a 
gentle  rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  which  I  cast  a  melancholy  look  over  the 
barren  wilderness,  but  without  discovering  the  most 
distant  trace  of  a  human  dwelling.  The  same  dismal 
xmiformity  of  shrubs  and  sand  every  where  presented 
itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level  and  uninterrupted 
as  that  of  the  sea. 

Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devour- 
ing the  stubble  and  brushwood  with  great  avidity ;  and 
as  I  was  now  too  faint  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse 
too  much  fatigued  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act 
of  humanity,  and  perhaps  the  last  I  should  ever  have 
it  in  my  power  to  perform,  to  take  off'  his  bridle  and  let 
him  shift  for  himself;  in  doing  which  I  was  suddenly 
affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness,  and,  falling  upon 
the  sand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fast  approach- 
ing. Here,  then,  thought  I,  after  a  short  but  ineffec- 
tual struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being  useful  in 
my  day  and  generation :  here  must  the  shoi-t  span  of 
my  life  come  to  an  end.  I  cast  (as  I  believed)  a  last 
look  on  the  surrounding  scene,  and,  whilst  I  reflected 
on  the  awful  change  that  was  about  to  take  place,  this 


world  with  its  enjoyments  seemed  to  vanish  from  my 
recollection.  Nature,  however,  at  length  resumed  its 
functions,  and  on  recovering  my  senses,  I  found  mvself 
stretched  upon  the  sand,  with*^  the  bridle  still  in  my 
hand,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I  now 
summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  make 
another  eff"ort  to  prolong  my  existence ;  and  as  the 
evening  was  somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  far 
as  my  limbs  would  carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my 
only  resource)  a  watering-place.  With  this  view,  I  put 
the  bridle  on  my  horse,  and  driving  him  before  me,  went 
slowly  along  for  about  an  hour,  when  I  perceived  some 
lightnmg  from  the  north-east — a  most  delightful  sight, 
for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  lightning 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I 
heard  the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had 
already  opened  my  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing 
drops  which  I  expected,  but  I  was  instantly  covered 
with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with  such  force  by  the 
wind  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  to  my 
face  and  arms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse, 
and  stop  under  a  bush,  to  prevent  being  suffocated. 
The  sand  continued  to  fly  in  amazing  quantities  for 
nearly  an  hour,  after  which  I  again  set  forward,  and 
travelled  with  difficulty  until  ten  o'clock.  About  this 
time  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  some  very  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain.  In  a  little  time  the  sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I 
alighted,  and  spread  out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect 
the  rain,  which  at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  fall. 
For  more  than  an  hour  it  ramed  plentifully,  and  I 
quenched  my  thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking  my  clothes. 

There  being  no  moon,  it  was  remarkably  dark,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lead  my  horse,  and  direct  my  way 
by  the  compass,  which  the  lightning  enabled  me  to 
observe.  In  this  manner  I  ti-avelled  with  tolerable 
expedition  until  past  midnight,  when,  the  lightning 
becoming  more  distant,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
groping  along,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  my  hands  and 
eyes.  About  two  o'clock  my  horse  started  at  some- 
thing, and  looking  round,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  a  light  at  a  short  distance  among  the  trees ;  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  town,  I  groped  along  the  sand  in 
hopes  of  finding  corn-stalks,  cotton,  or  other  appear- 
ances of  cultivation,  but  found  none.  As  I  approached, 
I  perceived  a  number  of  other  lights  in  different  places, 
and  began  to  suspect  that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  party  of 
Moors.  However,  in  my  present  situation,  I  was  re- 
solved to  see  who  they  were,  if  I  could  do  it  with  safety. 
I  accordingly  led  my  horse  cautiously  towards  the  light, 
and  heard,  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  clamo- 
rous tongues  of  the  herdsmen,  that  it  was  a  watering- 
place,  and  most  likely  belonged  to  the  Moors.  De- 
lightful as  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  to  me,  I 
resolved  once  more  to  strike  iato  the  woods,  and  rather 
run  the  risk  of  perishing  of  hunger  than  trust  myself 
again  in  their  hands ;  but  being  still  thirsty,  and  dread- 
ing the  approach  of  the  burning  day,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  search  for  the  wells,  which  I  expected  to  find 
at  no  great  distance.  In  this  pursuit,  I  inadvertently 
approached  so  near  to  one  of  the  tents  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  a  woman,  who  immediately  screamed  out. 
Two  people  came  running  to  her  assistance  from  some 
of  the  neighbouring  tents,  and  passed  so  very  near  to 
me  that  I  thought  I  was  discovered,  and  hastened  again 
into  the  woods. 

About  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  l\pard  a  loud  and 
confused  noise  somewhere  to  the  right  of  my  course, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  happy  to  find  it  was  the  croak- 
ing of  frogs,  which  was  heavenly  music  to  my  ears.  I 
followed  the  sound,  and  at  daybreak  arrived  at  some 
shallow  muddy  pools,  so  full  of  frogs  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discern  the  water.  The  noise  they  made  fright- 
ened my  horse,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  quiet, 
by  beating  the  water  with  a  branch,  until  he  had  drunk. 
Having  here  quenched  my  thirst,  I  ascended  a  tree, 
and  the  morning  being  calm,  I  soon  perceived  the 
smoke  of  the  watering-place  which  I  had  passed  in  the 
night,  and  observed  another  pillar  of  smoke  east-south- 
east, distant  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.    Towards  this  I 
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directed  my  route,  and  reached  the  cultivated  ground 
a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  where,  seeing  a  number 
of  negroes  at  work  planting  corn,  I  inquired  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  a  Foulah 
village  belonging  to  Ali,  called  Shrilla.  I  had  now 
some  doubts  about  entering  it ;  but  my  horse  being 
very  much  fatigued,  and  the  day  growing  hot — not  to 
mention  the  pangs  of  hunger  which  began  to  assail 
me — I  resolved  to  venture ;  and  accordingly  rode  up  to 
the  dooty's  house,  where  I  was  unfortunately  denied 
admittance,  and  could  not  obtain  even  a  handful  of 
corn,  either  for  myself  or  horse.  Turning  from  this 
inhospitable  door,  I  rode  slowly  out  of  the  town,  and, 
perceiving  some  low  scattered  huts  without  the  walls, 
I  du'ected  my  route  towards  them,  knowing  that  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospitality  does  not  always 
prefer  the  highest  dwelUngs.  At  the  door  of  one  of 
these  huts,  an  old  motherly-looking  woman  sat,  spin- 
ning cotton.  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I  was  hungry, 
and  inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with  her  in  the 
hut.  She  immediately  laid  down  lier  distaff,  and  de- 
sired me,  in  Arabic,  to  come  in.  When  I  had  seated 
myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set  before  me  a  dish  of 
kouslcous  that  had  been  left  the  preceding  night,  of 
which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal ;  and  in  return  for  this 
kindness  I  gave  her  one  of  my  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
begging  at  the  same  time  a  little  corn  for  my  horse, 
which  she  readily  brought  me. 

Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance, 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  whilst  my  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude,  I  returned  thanks  to  that  gra- 
cious and  bountiful  Being  whose  power  had  supported 
me  under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now  spread  for 
me  a  table  in  the  wilderness. 

Whilst  my  horse  was  feeding,  the  people  began  to 
assemble,  and  one  of  them  \Yhispered  something  to  my 
hostess  which  very  much  excited  her  surprise.  Though 
I  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Foulah  language,  I 
soon  discovered  that  some  of  the  men  wished  to  appre- 
hend and  carry  me  back  to  Ali,  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of 
receiving  a  reward.  1  therefore  tied  up  the  corn ;  and 
lest  any  one  should  suspect  I  had  run  away  from  the 
Moors,  I  took  a  northerly  direction,  and  went  cheerfully 
along,  driving  my  horse  before  me,  followed  by  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  town.  When  I  had  travelled 
about  two  miles,  and  got  quit  of  all  my  troublesome 
attendants,  I  struck  again  into  the  woods,  and  took 
shelter  under  a  large  tree,  where  I  found  it  necessary 
to  rest  myself — a  bundle  of  twigs  serving  me  for  a  bed, 
and  my  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

I  was  awakened  about  two  o'clock  by  three  Foulahs, 
who,  taking  me  for  a  Moor,  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  told 
me  it  was  time  to  pray.  Without  entering  into  con- 
versation with  them,  I  saddled  my  horse,  and  continued 
my  journey.  I  travelled  over  a  level,  but  more  fertile 
country,  than  I  had  seen  for  some  time,  until  sunset, 
when,  coming  to  a  path  that  took  a  southerly  direction, 
I  followed  it  until  midnight,  at  which  time  I  arrived  at 
a  small  pool  of  rain-water,  and  the  wood  being  open,  I 
determined  to  rest  by  it  for  the  night.  Having  gi«ren 
my  horse  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  I  made  my  bed 
as  formerly ;  but  the  musquitoes  and  flies  from  the  pool 
prevented  sleep  for  some  time,  and  I  was  twice  dis- 
turbed in  the  night  by  wild  beasts,  which  came  very 
near,  and  whose  bowlings  kept  my  horse  in  continual 
terror. 

July  4th. — At  daybreak  I  pursued  my  course  through 
the  woods  as  formerly ;  saw  numbers  of  antelopes,  wild 
hogs,  and  ostriches — but  the  soil  was  more  hilly,  and 
not  so  fertile  as  I  had  found  it  the  preceding  day. 
About  eleven  o'clock  I  ascended  an  eminence,  where  I 
climbed  a  tree,  and  discovered  at  about  eight  miles  dis- 
tance an  open  part  of  the  country,  with  several  red 
spots,  which  I  concluded  were  cultivated  land,  and,  di- 
recting my  course  that  way,  came  to  the  precincts  of  a 
watering  place  about  one  o'clock.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  I  judged  it  to  belong  to  the  Foulahs, 
and  was  hopeful  that  I  should  meet  a  better  reception 
than  I  had  experienced  at  Shrilla.  In  this  I  was  not 
deceived,  for  one  of  the  shepherds  invited  me  to  come 


into  his  tent,  and  partake  of  some  dates.  This  was 
one  of  those  low  Foulah  tents  in  which  there  is  room 
just  sufficient  to  sit  upright,  and  in  which  the  fa- 
mily, the  furniture,  &c.,  seem  huddled  together  like  so 
many  articles  in  a  chest.  When  I  had  crept  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  into  this  humble  habitation,  I  found 
that  it  contained  a  woman  and  three  children,  who, 
together  with  the  shepherd  and  myself,  completely  oc- 
cupied the  floor.  A  dish  of  boiled  corn  and  dates  was 
produced,  and  the  master  of  the  family,  as  is  customary 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  first  tasted  it  himself  and 
then  desired  me  to  follow  his  example.  Whilst  I  was 
eating,  the  children  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and 
no  sooner  did  the  shepherd  pronounce  the  -wordfNaza- 
rani,  than  they  began  to  cry,  and  their  mother  crept 
slowly  towards  the  door,  out  of  which  she  sprang  like  a 
greyhound,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  her  children. 
So  frightened  were  they  at  the  very  name  of  a  Christian, 
that  no  entreaties  could  induce  them  to  approach  the 
tent.  Here  I  purchased  some  corn  for  my  horse,  in 
exchange  for  some  brass  buttons,  and  having  thanked 
the  shepherd  for  his  hospitality,  struck  again  into  the 
woods.  At  sunset,  I  came  to  a  road  that  took  the  di- 
rection for  Bambarra,  and  resolved  to  follow  it  for  th& 
night — but  about  eight  o'clock,  hearing  some  people 
coming  from  the  southward,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
hide  myself  among  some  thick  bushes  near  the  road. 
As  these  thickets  are  generally  full  of  wild  beasts,  I 
found  my  situation  rather  unpleasant— sitting  in  the  dark, 
holding  my  horse  by  the  nose  with  both  hands,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  neighing,  and  equally  afraid  of  the  natives 
without  and  the  wild  beasts  within.  My  fears,  however, 
wer»  soon  dissipated — forthe  people,  after lookinground 
the  thicket  and  perceiving  nothing,  went  away,  and  I 
hastened  to  the  more  open  parts  of  the  wood,  where  I 
pursued  my  journey  east-south- east,  until  past  midnight, 
when  the  joyful  cry  of  frogs  induced  me  once  more  to 
deviate  a  little  from  my  route,  in  order  to  qviench  my 
thirst.  Having  accomplished  this  from  a  large  pool  of 
rain  water,  I  sought  for  an  open  place,  with  a  single  tree 
in  the  midst,  under  which  I  made  my  bed  for  the  night. 
I  was  disturbed  by  some  wolves  towards  morning,  which 
induced  me  to  set  forward  a  little  before  day — and  hav- 
ing passed  a  small  village  called  Wassalita,  I  came  about 
ten  o'clock  (July  5th)  to  a  negro  town  called  Wawra, 
which  properly  belongs  to  Kaarta,  but  was  at  this  time 
tributary  to  Mansoug,  king  of  Bambarra. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Author  proceeds  to  Wassiboo.— Is  joined  by  some  fugitive 
Kaartans,  who  accompany  him  in  his  Route  through  Bam- 
barra.—Discovers  the  Niger.- Some  Account  of  Sego,  the  Ca- 
pital of  Bambarra.— Mansong,  the  King,  refuses  to  see  the 
Author,  but  sends  him  a  Present.— Great  Hospitality  of  a  Negro 
Woman. 
Wawra  is  a  small  town  surrounded  with  high  walls, 
and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs. 
The  inhabitants  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  cultivating 
corn,  which  they  exchange  with  the  Moors  for  salt. 
Here,  being  in  security  from  the  Moors,  and  very  much 
fatigued,  I  resolved  to  rest  myself;  and  meeting  with 
a  hearty  welcome  from  the  dooty,  whose  name  was 
Flancharee,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  a  bullock's  hide, 
and  slept  soundly  for  about  two  hours.  The  curiosity 
of  the  people  would  not  allow  me  to  sleep  any  longer. 
They  had  seen  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  were  assembled 
in  great  numbers  to  learn  who  I  was,  and  whence  I 
came.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  I  was  an  Arab ; 
others  insisted  that  I  was  some  Moorish  sultan :  and 
they  continued  to  debate  the  matter  with  such  warmth 
that  the  noise  awoke  me.  The  dooty  (who  had  for- 
merly been  at  Gambia)  at  last  interposed  in  my  behalf, 
and  assured  them  that  I  was  certainly  a  white  man ; 
but  he  was  convinced,  from  my  appearance,  that  I  was 
a  very  poor  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  women,  hearing  that 
I  was  going  to  Sego,  came  and  begged  me  to  inquire  of 
Mansong,  the  king,  what  was  become  of  their  children. 
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One  woman,  in  particular,  told  me  that  her  son's  name 
was  Mamadee — that  he  was  no  heathen,  hut  prayed  to 
God  morning  and  evening — ^and  had  heen  taken  from 
her  ahout  three  years  ago  by  Mansong's  army,  since 
which  she  had  never  heard  of  him.  She  said,  she  often 
dreamed  about  him ;  and  begged  me,  if  I  should  see 
him,  either  in  Bambarra  or  in  my  own  country,  to  tell 
him  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  still  alive.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  dooty  examined  the  contents  of  the  leather 
bag  in  which  I  had  packed  up  my  clothes ;  but  finding 
nothing  that  was  worth  taking,  he  returned  it,  and  told 
me  to  depart  in  the  morning. 

July  6th. — It  rained  very  much  in  the  night,  and  at 
daylight  I  departed,  in  company  with  a  negro,  who  was 
going  to  a  town  called  Dingyee  for  corn ;  but  we  had 
not  proceeded  above  a  mile,  before  the  ass  upon  which 
he  rode  threw  him  off,  and  he  returned,  leaving  me  to 
prosecute  the  journey  by  myself. 

I  reached  Dingyee  about  noon ;  but  the  dooty  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  had  gone  into  the  fields  to  cultivate 
corn.  An  old  Foulah,  observing  me  wandering  about 
the  town,  desired  me  to  come  to  his  hut,  where  I  was 
well  entertained :  and  the  dooty,  when  he  returned,  sent 
me  some  victuals  for  myself,  and  corn  for  my  horse. 

July  7th. — In  the  morning,  when  I  was  about  to 
depart,  my  landlord,  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence, 
begged  me  to  give  him  a  lock  of  my  hair.  He  had  been 
told,  he  said,  that  white  men's  hair  made  a  saphie,  that 
would  give  to  the  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  white 
men.  I  had  never  before  heard  of  so  simple  a  mode 
of  education,  but  instantly  complied  with  the  request ; 
and  my  landlord's  thirst  for  learning  was  such,  that, 
with  cutting  and  pulling,  he  cropped  one  side  of  my 
head  pretty  closely;  and  would  have  done  the  same 
with  the  other,  had  I  not  signified  my  disapprobation 
by  putting  on  my  hat,  and  assuring  him,  that  I  wished 
to  reserve  some  of  this  precious  merchandise  for  a 
future  occasion. 

I  reached  a  small  town  called  Wassiboo  about  twelve 
o'clock,  where  I  was  obhged  to  stop  imtil  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  of  procuring  a  guide  to  Satil^,  which 
is  distant  a  very  long  day's  journey,  through  woods 
without  any  beaten  path.  I  accordingly  took  up  my 
residence  at  the  dooty's  house,  where  I  staid  four  days, 
during  which  time  I  amused  myself  by  going  to  the 
fields  with  the  family  to  plant  corn.  Cultivation  is 
caiTied  on  here  on  a  very  extensive  scale ;  and,  as  the 
natives  themselves  express  it,  "hunger  is  never  known." 
In  cultivating  the  soil,  the  men  and  women  work  to- 
gether. They  use  a  large  sharp  hoe,  much  superior 
to  that  used  in  Gambia ;  but  they  are  obliged,  for  fear 
of  the  Moors,  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  to  the  field. 
The  master,  with  the  handle  of  his  spear,  marks  the 
field  into  regular  plats,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to 
every  three  slaves. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Uth,  eight  of  the  fugitive 
Kaartans  arrived  at  Wassiboo.  They  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  live  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the 
Moors,  and  were  now  going  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Bambarra.  They  offered  to  take  me  along 
with  them  as  far  as  Satil^,  and  I  accepted  the  offer. 

July  12th. — At  daybreak  we  set  out,  and  travelled 
with  uncommon  expedition  until  sunset.  We  stopped 
only  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  once  at  a  watering- 
place  in  the  woods,  and  another  time  at  the  ruins  of  a 
town,  formerly  belonging  to  Daisy,  called  Illa-Compe 
(the  corn  town).  When  we  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Satile',  the  people  who  were  employed  in  the 
corn  fields,  seeing  so  many  horsemen,  took  us  for  a 
party  of  Moors,  and  ran  screaming  away  from  us.  The 
whole  town  was  instantly  alarmed,  and  the  slaves  were 
seen,  in  every  direction,  driving  the  cattle  and  horses 
towards  the  town.  It  was  in  vain  that  one  of  our  com- 
pany galloped  up  to  undeceive  them— it  only  frightened 
them  the  more  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  town,  we 
found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  people  all  under  arms. 
After  a  long  parley,  we  were  permitted  to  enter ;  and 
as  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  heavy  tornado,  the 
dooty  allowed  us  to  sleep  in  his  baloon,  and  gave  us 
each  a  bullock's  hide  for  a  bed. 


July  13th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  again  set  for- 
ward. The  roads  wore  wet  and  slippery,  but  the  country 
was  very  beautiful,  abounding  with  rivulets,  which  were 
increased  by  the  rain  into  rapid  streams.  About  ten 
o'clock  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  village  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  war  about  six  months  before  ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  any  town  from  being  built  there  in 
future,  the  large  bentang  tree,  under  which  the  natives 
spent  the  day,  had  been  burnt  down,  the  wells  filled  up, 
and  every  thing  that  could  make  the  spot  desirable  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

About  noon,  my  horse  wag  so  much  fatigued  that  I 
could  not  keep  up  with  my  companions ;  I  therefore 
dismounted,  and  desired  them  to  ride  on,  telling  them 
that  I  would  follow  as  soon  as  my  horse  had  rested  a 
little.  But  I  found  them  unwilling  to  leave  me ;  the 
lions,  they  said,  were  very  numerous  in  those  parts, 
and  though  they  might  not  so  readily  attack  a  body  of 
people,  they  would  soon  find  out  an  individual :  it  was 
therefore  agreed,  that  one  of  the  company  should  stay 
with  me  to  assist  in  driving  my  horse,  while  the  others 
passed  on  to  Galloo  to  procure  lodgings,  and  collect 
grass  for  the  horses  before  night.  Accompanied  by  this 
worthy  negro,  I  drove  my  horse  before  me  until  about 
four  o'clock,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Galloo,  a  con- 
siderable town,  standing  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley  surrounded  with  high  rocks. 

As  my  companions  had  thoughts  of  settUng  in  this 
neighbourhood,  they  had  a  fine  sheep  given  them  by 
the  dooty ;  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  plenty 
of  corn  for  my  horse.  Here  they  blow  upon  elephants' 
teeth  when  they  announce  evening  prayers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Kemmoo. 

Early  next  morning  (July  14th),  having  first  re- 
turned many  thanks  to  our  landlord  for  his  hospitality, 
while  my  fellow-travellers  offered  up  their  prayers 
that  he  might  never  want,  we  set  forward,  and  about 
three  o'clock  arrived  at  Moorja,  a  large  town,  famous 
for  its  trade  in  salt,  which  the  Moors  bring  here  in 
great  quantities,  to  exchange  for  com  and  cotton  cloth. 
As  most  of  the  people  here  are  Mahomedans,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  the  kafirs  to  di-ink  beer,  which  they  call  iieo- 
dollo  (corn  spirit),  except  in  certain  houses.  In  one  of 
these  I  saw  about  twenty  people  sitting  round  large 
vessels  of  this  beer  with  the  greatest  conviviality,  many 
of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  As  corn  is  plentiful, 
the  inhabitants  are  very  liberal  to  strangers.  I  believe 
we  had  as  much  corn  and  milk  sent  us  by  different 
people  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for  three  times  our 
number ;  and  though  we  remamed  hei'e  two  days,  we 
experienced  no  diminution  of  their  hospitality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  again  set  forward, 
accompanied  by  a  coffle  of  fourteen  asses,  loaded  with 
salt,  bound  for  Sansanding.  The  road  was  particularly 
romantic,  between  two  rocky  hills;  but  the  Moors  some- 
times lie  in  wait  here  to  plunder  strangers.  As  soon 
as  we  had  reached  the  open  country,  the  master  of  the 
salt  coffle  thanked  us  for  having  staid  with  him  so  long, 
and  now  desired  us  to  ride  on.  The  sun  was  almost  set 
before  we  reached  Datliboo.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
most  tremendous  tornado.  The  house  in  which  we 
lodged,  being  flat-roofed,  admitted  the  rain  in  streams ; 
the  floor  was  soon  ankle-deep,  the  fire  extinguished, 
and  we  were  left  to  pass  the  night  upon  some  bundles 
of  firewood  that  happened  to  lie  in  a  corner. 

July  17th. — We  departed  from  Datliboo,  and  about 
ten  o'clock  passed  a  large  coffle  returning  from  Sego, 
with  corn-hoes,  mats,  and  other  household  utensils.  At 
five  o'clock  we  came  to  a  large  village  where  we  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night,  but  the  dooty  would  not  re- 
ceive us.  When  we  departed  from  this  place,  my  horse 
was  so  much  fatigued  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
driving  him,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached  Fanim- 
boo,  a  small  village ;  the  dooty  of  which  no  sooner  heard 
that  I  was  a  white  man,  than  he  brought  out  three  old 
muskets,  and  was  much  disappointed  when  he  was  told 
that  I  could  not  repair  them. 

July  18th. — We  continued  our  journey;  but,  owing 
to  a  light  supper  the  preceding  night,  we  felt  ourselves 
I'ather  hungry  this  morning,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
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care  some  com  at  a  village,  but  without  success.  The 
towns  were  now  more  numerous,  and  the  land  that  is 
not  employed  in  cultivation  affords  excellent  pasturage 
for  large  herds  of  cattle ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  con- 
course of  people  daily  going  to  and  returning  from  Sego, 
the  inhabitants  are  less  hospitable  to  strangers. 

My  horse  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  every  day, 
was  now  of  very  little  service  to  me  ;  I  was  obliged  to 
drive  him  before  me  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  did  not  reach  Geosorro  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  found  my  companions  wrangUng  with  the 
dooty,  who  had  absolutely  refused  to  give  or  sell  them 
any  provisions ;  and  as  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  we  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  fast  another  day,  if  we  could  help  it.  But 
finding  our  entreaties  without  effect,  and  being  very 
much  fatigued,  I  fell  asleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened 
about  midnight  with  the  joyful  information,  Kinne  nata ! 
("The  victuals  are  come  !")  This  made  the  remainder 
of  the  night  pass  away  pleasantly ;  and  at  daybreak, 
July  19th,  we  resumed  our  journey,  proposing  to  stop 
at  a  village  called  Doolinkeaboo  for  the  night  following. 
My  fellow-travellers,  having  better  horses  than  myself, 
soon  left  me ;  and  I  was  walking  barefoot,  driving  my 
horse,  when  I  was  met  by  a  coffle  of  slaves,  about  seventy 
in  number,  coming  from  Sego.  They  were  tied  together 
by  their  necks  with  thongs  of  a  bullock's  hide,  twisted 
like  a  rope — seven  slaves  upon  a  thong,  and  a  man 
with  a  musket  between  every  seven.  Many  of  the 
slaves  were  ill  conditioned,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
women.  In  the  rear  came  Sidi  Mahomed's  servant, 
whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  the  camp  of  Be- 
nowm :  he  presently  knew  me,  and  told  me  that  these 
slaves  were  going  to  Morocco,  by  the  way  of  Ludamar 
and  the  Great  Desert. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  approached  Doolinkeaboo,  I 
met  about  twenty  Moors  on  horseback,  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  I  had  seen  in  the  morning ;  they  were  well 
armed  with  muskets,  and  were  very  inquisitive  concern- 
ing me,  but  not  so  rude  as  their  countrymen  generally 
are.  From  them  I  learned  that  Sidi  Mahomed  was  not 
at  Sego,  but  had  gone  to  Kancaba  for  gold  dust. 

When  I  arrived  at  Doolinkeaboo,  I  was  informed 
that  my  fellow-travellers  had  gone  on ;  but  my  horse 
was  so  much  fatigued  that  I  could  not  possibly  proceed 
after  them.  The  dooty  of  the  town,  at  my  request, 
give  me  a  draught  of  water,  which  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  earnest  of  greater  hospitality,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  of  making  up  for  the  toils  of  the  day  by  a  good 
supper  and  a  sound  sleep :  unfortunately  I  had  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  night  was  rainy  and  tempes- 
tuous, and  the  dooty  limited  his  hospitality  to  the  draught 
of  water. 

July  20th. — In  the  morning  I  endeavoured,  both  by 
entreaties  and  threats,  to  procure  some  victuals  from 
the  dootjf,  but  in  vain.  I  even  begged  some  corn  from 
one  of  his  female  slaves,  as  she  was  washing  it  at  the 
well,  and  had  the  mortification  to  be  refused.  However, 
when  the  dooty  was  gone  to  the  fields,  his  wife  sent  me 
a  handful  of  meal,  which  I  mixed  with  water,  and  drank 
for  breakfast.  About  eight  o'clock  I  departed  from 
Doolinkeaboo,  and  at  noon  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a 
large  korree,  where  I  had  some  milk  given  me  by  the 
Foulahs ;  and  hearing  that  two  negroes  wei'e  going 
from  thence  to  Sego,  I  was  happy  to  have  their  com- 
pany, and  we  set  out  immediately.  About  four  o'clock 
we  stopped  at  a  small  village,  where  one  of  the  negroes 
met  with  an  acquaintance,  who  invited  us  to  a  sort  of 
public  entertainment,  which  was  conducted  with  more 
than  common  propriety.  A  dish,  made  of  sour  milk 
and  meal,  called  sinkatoo,  and  beer  made  from  their  corn, 
was  distributed  with  great  liberality,  and  the  women 
were  admitted  into  the  society — a  circumstance  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  Africa.  There  was  no  com- 
pulsion— every  one  was  at  liberty  to  drink  as  he  pleased 
— they  nodded  to  each  other  when  about  to  di-ink,  and 
on  setting  down  the  calabash,  commonly  said  Berka. 
("Thank  you.")  Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  intoxicated,  but  they  were  far  from  being 
quarrelsome. 


Departing  from  thence,  we  passed  several  large  vil- 
lages, where  I  was  constantly  taken  for  a  Moor,  and 
became  the  subject  of  much  merriment  to  the  Bambar- 
rans,  who,  seeing  me  drive  my  horse  before  me,  laughed 
heartily  at  my  appearance.  He  has  been  at  Mecca, 
says  one,  you  may  see  that  by  his  clothes :  another 
asked  me  if  my  horse  was  sick :  a  third  wished  to  pur- 
chase it,  &c. — so  that,  I  believe,  the  very  slaves  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  company.  Just  before  it  was 
dark,  we  took  up  our  lodging  for  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  where  I  px'ocured  some  victuals  for  myself  and 
some  corn  for  my  horse,  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  but- 
ton ;  and  was  told  that  I  should  see  the  Niger  (which 
the  negroes  call  Johba,  or  the  Great  Water)  early  the 
next  day.  The  lions  are  here  very  numerous :  the  gates 
are  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  nobody  allowed  to  go 
out.  The  thoughts  of  seeing  the  Niger  in  the  morning, 
and  the  troublesome  buzzing  of  musquitoes,  prevented 
me  from  shutting  my  eyes  during  the  night;  and  I  had 
saddled  my  horse,  and  was  in  readiness  before  daylight 
— but,  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  people  were  stirring,  and  the  gates  opened. 
This  happened  to  be  a  market-day  at  Sego,  and  the 
roads  were  every  where  filled  with  people  carrying  dif- 
ferent articles  to  sell.  We  passed  four  large  villages, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  saw  the  smoke  over  Sego. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  overtake  the  fugitive  Kaartans,  to  whose  kindness  I 
had  been  so  much  indebted  in  my  journey  tlirough 
Bambarra.  They  readily  agreed  to  introduce  me  to 
the  king ;  and  we  rode  together  through  some  marshy 
ground,  where,  as  I  was  anxiously  looking  around  for 
the  river,  one  of  them  called  out,  Geo  affilli!  ("  See  the 
water !")  and,  looking  forwards,  I  saw  with  infinite  plea- 
sure the  great  object  of  my  mission — the  long-sought- 
for  majestic  Niger,  gUttering  to  the  morning  sun,  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly 
to  the  eastward.  I  hastened  to  the  brink,  and  having 
drunk  of  the  water,  lifted  up  my  fervent  thanks  in 
prayer  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  all  things,  for  having  thus 
far  crowned  my  endeavours  with  success. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Niger's  flowing  towards  the 
east,  and  its  collateral  points,  did  not  however  excite 
my  surprise — for,  although  I  had  left  Europe  in  great 
hesitation  on  this  subject,  and  rather  believed  that  it 
ran  in  the  contrary  direction,  I  had  made  such  frequent 
inquiries  during  my  progress  concerning  this  river, 
and  received  from  negroes  of  different  nations  such 
clear  and  decisive  assurances  that  its  general  course 
was  towards  the  rising  sun,  as  scarce  left  any  doubt  on 
my  mind,  and  more  especially  as  I  knew  that  Major 
Houghton  had  collected  similar  information,  in  the 
same  manner. 

Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  at  which  I  had  now 
aiTived,  consists,  properly  speaking,  of  four  distinct 
towns — two  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  called 
Sego  Korro,  and  Sego  Boo ;  and  two  on  the  southern 
bank,  called  Sego  Soo  Korro,  and  Sego  See  Korro. 
They  are  all  surrounded  with  high  mud  walls.  The 
houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square  form,  with  flat 
roofs — some  of  them  have  two  stories,  and  many  of 
them  ai'e  whitewashed.  Besides  these  buildings,  Moor- 
ish mosques  are  seen  in  every  quarter ;  and  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  broad  enough  for  every  useful  pur- 
pose, in  a  country  where  wheel  carriages  are  entirely 
unknown.  From  the  best  inquiries  I  could  make,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Sego  contains  altogether  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  king  of  Bambarra 
constantly  resides  at  Sego  See  Korro.  He  employs  a 
great  many  slaves  in  conveying  people  over  the  river, 
and  the  money  they  receive  (though  the  fare  is  only 
ten  kowrie  shells  for  each  individual)  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  king  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  canoes  are  of  a  singular  construction,  each  of  them 
being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  two  large  trees  rendered 
concave,  and  joined  together,  not  side  by  side,  but  end- 
ways— the  junction  being  exactly  across  the  middle  of 
the  canoe :  they  are  therefore  very  long,  and  dispropor- 
tionably  narrow,  and  have  neither  decks  nor  masts : 
they  are,  however,  very  roomy,  for  I  observed  in  one 
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of  them  four  horses,  and  several  people,  crossing  over 
the  river.  When  we  arrived  at  this  ferry,  with  a  view 
to  pass  over  to  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  king 
resides,  we  found  a  great  number  waiting  for  a  passage : 
they  looked  at  me  with  silent  wonder,  and  I  distin- 
guished with  concern  many  Moors  among  them.  There 
were  three  different  places  of  embarkation,  and  the 
ferrymen  were  very  diligent  and  expeditious ;  but,  from 
the  crowd  of  people,  I  could  not  immediately  obtain  a 
passage,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The  view  of 
this  extensive  city — the  numerous  canoes  upon  the 
river — the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country — ^formed  altogether  a  pro- 
spect of  civilisation  and  magnificence  which  I  little  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa. 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  crossing  the  river,  during  which  time 
the  people  who  had  crossed  carried  information  to 
Mansong,  the  king,  that  a  white  man  was  waiting  for  a 
passage,  and  was  coming  to  see  him.  He  immediately 
sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who  informed  me  that 
the  king  could  not  possibly  see  me,  until  he  knew  what 
had  brought  me  into  his  country ;  and  that  I  must  not 
presume  to  cross  the  river  without  the  king's  pei-mis- 
sion.  He  therefore  advised  me  to  lodge  at  a  distant 
village,  to  which  he  pointed,  for  the  night,  and  said, 
that  in  the  morning  he  would  give  me  further  instruc- 
tions how  to  conduct  myself.  This  was  very  discourag- 
ing. However,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  I  set  off  for 
the  village,  where  I  found,  to  my  great  mortification, 
that  no  person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I  was 
regarded  with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was  obliged 
to  sit  all  day  without  victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 
and  the  night  threatened  to  be  very  uncomfortable — for 
the  wind  rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of  a 
heavy  rain — and  the  wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  climbing  up  the  tree,  and  resting 
amongst  the  branches.  About  sunset,  however,  as  I 
was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  in  this  manner,  and 
had  turned  my  horse  loose  that  he  might  graze  at 
liberty,  a  woman,  returning  from  the  labours  of  the 
field,  stopped  to  observe  me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was 
weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which 
I  briefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with  looks  of 
great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into 
her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night. 
Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
procure  me  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went 
out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish, 
which,  ha^ang  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some 
embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of  hospi- 
tality being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in  dis- 
tress, my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the  mat,  and 
telling  me  I  might  sleep  there  without  apprehension) 
called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family,  who  had  stood 
gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed  astonishment,  to 
resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  in  which  they 
continued  to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  night. 
They  lightened  their  labour  by  songs,  one  of  which  was 
composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining 
in  a  sort  of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive, 
and  the  words,  literally  translated,  were  these  : — "  The 
winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor  white  man, 
faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has 
no  mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn.  Choriis. — Let  us  pity  the  wliite  man — no  mother 
has  he,"  &c.  &c.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear 
to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circum- 
stance was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  was  op- 
pressed by  such  imexpected  kindness,  and  sleep  fled 
from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my  com- 
passionate landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons 
which  remained  on  my  waistcoat — the  only  recompense 
I  could  make  her. 

July  21st. — I  continued  in  the  village  all  this  day 


in  conversation  with  the  natives,  who  came  in  crowds 
to  see  me,  but  was  rather  uneasy  towards  evening  to 
find  that  no  message  had  arrived  from  the  king ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  people  began  to  whisper  that  Mansong 
had  received  some  very  unfavourable  accounts  of  me 
from  the  Moors  and  slatees  residing  at  Sego,  who,  it 
seems,  were  exceedingly  suspicious  concerning  the  mo- 
tives of  my  journey.  I  learnt  that  many  consultations 
had  been  held  with  the  king  concerning  my  reception 
and  disposal ;  and  some  of  the  villagers  frankly  told  me 
that  I  had  many  enemies,  and  must  expect  no  favour. 

July  22d. — About  eleven  o'clock  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  king,  but  he  gave  me  very  little  satisfaction. 
He  inquired  particularly  if  I  had  brought  any  present, 
and  seemed  much  disappointed  when  he  was  told  that 
I  had  been  robbed  of  every  thing  by  the  Moors.  When 
I  proposed  to  go  along  with  him,  he  told  me  to  stop 
until  the  afternoon,  when  the  king  would  send  for  me. 

July  23d. — In  the  afternoon,  another  messenger  ar- 
rived from  Mansong,  with  a  bag  in  his  hands.  He  told 
me,  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  I  should  depart  forth- 
with from  the  vicinage  of  Sego;  but  that  Mansong, 
wishing  to  relieve  a  white  man  in  distress,  had  sent  me 
five  thousand  kowries,*  to  enable  me  to  purchase  pro- 
visions in  the  course  of  my  journey:  the  messenger 
added,  that  if  my  intentions  were  really  to  proceed  to 
Jenne,  he  had  orders  to  accompany  me  as  a  guide  to 
Sansanding,  I  was  at  first  puzzled  to  account  for  this 
behaviour  of  the  king ;  but  from  the  conversation  I  had 
with  the  guide,  I  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe  that 
Mansong  would  willingly  have  admitted  me  into  his 
presence  at  Sego,  but  was  apprehensive  he  might  not 
be  able  to  protect  me  against  the  blind  and  inveterate 
mahce  of  the  Moorish  inhabitants.  His  conduct,  there- 
fore, was  at  once  prudent  and  liberal.  Tlie  circum- 
stances under  which  I  made  my  appearance  at  Sego, 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  might  create  in  the  mind  of 
the  king  a  well-warranted  suspicion  that  I  wished  to 
conceal  the  true  object  of  my  journey.  He  argued, 
probably,  as  my  guide  argued,  who,  when  he  was  told 
that  I  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  through 
many  dangers,  to  behold  the  Joliba  river,  naturally  in- 
quired if  there  were  no  rivers  in  my  own  country,  and 
whether  one  river  was  not  like  anotlier.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  in  spite  of  the  jealous  machinations  of  tlie 
Moors,  this  benevolent  pi-ince  thought  it  sufficient  that 
a  white  man  was  found  in  his  dominions,  in  a  condition 
of  extreme  wretchedness,  and  that  no  other  plea  was 
necessary  to  entitle  the  sufferer  to  his  bounty. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Departure  from  Sego,  and  Arrival  at  Kabba.— Description  of  the 
Shea,  or  vegetable  Butter  Tree.— The  Author  and  his  Guide 
arrive  at  Sansanding— Behaviour  of  the  Moors  at  that  Place.— 
The  Author  pursues  his  Journey  to  the  Eastward. — Incidents 
on  the  Road.— Arrives  at  Modiboo,  and  proceeds  for  Kea,  but 
obliged  to  leave  his  Horse  by  the  way.— Embarks  at  Kea  in  a 
Fisherman's  Canoe  for  Moorzan;  is  conveyed  from  thence 
across  the  Niger  to  Silla.— Determines  to  proceed  no  farther 
Eastward.— Some  Account  of  the  farther  Course  of  the  Niger, 
and  the  Towns  in  its  Vicinage,  towards  the  East. 
Being,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related,  compelled 
to  leave  Sego,  I  was  conducted  the  same  evening  to  a 
village  about  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  with  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  which  my  guide  was  acquainted,  and 
by  whom  we  were  well  received.'^    He  was  very  friendly 
and  communicative,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  countrymen,  but  withal  told  me,  that  if  Jenne 
*  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  these  little  shells,  which 
pass  current  as  money  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  as  well 
as  Africa.    In  Bambarra,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  very  cheap,  one  hundred  of  them  would  com- 
monly purchase  a  day's  provisions  for  myself,  and  com  for  my 
hor  ;e.     I  reckoned  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  kowries  equal 
to  one  shilling. 

1 1  should  have  before  observed,  that  I  found  the  language  of 
Bambarra  a  sort  of  corrupted  Mandingo.  After  a  little  practice, 
I  understood,  and  .spoke  it  without  difficulty. 
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was  the  place  of  my  destination,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  hitherto  doubted,  I  had  undertaken  an  enterprise 
of  greater  danger  than  probably  I  was  apprised  of ;  for, 
although  the  town  of  Jennd  was  nominally  a  part  of 
the  king  of  Bambarra's  dominions,  it  was  in  fact,  he 
said,  a  city  of  the  Moors — the  leading  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  bushreens,  and  even  the  governor  himself, 
though  appointed  by  Mansong,  of  the  same  sect.  Thus 
was  I  in  danger  of  falling  a  second  time  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  would  consider  it  not  only  justifiable,  but  me- 
ritorious, to  destroy  me — and  this  reflection  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  cii-cumstance,  that  the  danger  increased  as 
I  advanced  in  my  journey,  for  I  learned  that  the  places 
beyond  Jenne  were  under  the  Moorish  influence  in  a 
still  greater  degree  than  Jenn^  itself,  and  Tombuctoo, 
the  great  object  of  my  search,  altogether  in  possession 
of  that  savage  and  merciless  people,  who  allow  no  Chris- 
tian to  live  there.  But  I  had  now  advanced  too  far  to 
think  of  returning  to  the  westward  on  such  vague  and 
uncertain  information,  and  determined  to  proceed ;  and 
being  accompanied  by  the  guide,  I  departed  from  the 
village  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  About  eight  o'clock, 
we  passed  a  large  town  called  Kabba,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  country, 
bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  centre  of  England 
than  to  what  I  should  have  supposed  had  been  the 
middle  of  Africa.  The  people  were  every  where  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  fruit  of  the  shea  trees,  from 
which  they  prepare  the  vegetable  butter  mentioned  in 
former  parts  of  this  work.  These  trees  grow  in  great 
abundance  all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra.  They  are 
not  planted  by  the  natives,  but  are  found  growing  na- 
turally in  the  woods;  and  in  clearing  wood  land  for 
cultivation,  every  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  shea.  The 
tree  itself  very  much  resembles  the  American  oak,  and 
the  fruit — from  the  kernel  of  which,  being  first  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  kernel 
in  water — has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish 
olive.  The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under 
a  thin  green  rind ;  and  the  butter  produced  from  it, 
besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the  whole  year 
without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my  palate,  of  a 
richer  flavour,  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted  made 
from  cow's  milk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
commodity  seem  to  be  among  the  first  objects  of  Afri- 
can industry  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
it  constitutes  a  main  article  of  their  inland  commerce. 

We  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  great  many 
villages  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  in  the  even- 
ing about  five  o'clock  arrived  at  Sansanding — a  very 
large  town,  containing,  as  I  was  told,  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Moors,  who  bring  salt  from  Beeroo,  and  beads 
and  coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  exchange  here 
for  gold  dust  and  cotton  cloth.  This  cloth  they  sell  to 
great  advantage  in  Beeroo,  and  other  Moorish  countries, 
where,  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain,  no  cotton  is 
cultivated. 

I  desired  my  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  house  in 
which  we  were  to  lodge,  by  the  most  private  way  pos- 
sible. We  accordingly  rode  along  between  the  town  and 
the  river,  passing  by  a  creek  or  harbour,  in  which  I  ob- 
served twenty  large  canoes,  most  of  them  fully  loaded, 
and  covered  with  mats  to  prevent  the  ram  from  injur- 
ing the  goods.  As  we  proceeded,  three  other  canoes 
arrived,  two  with  passengers,  and  one  with  goods.  I 
was  happy  to  find  that  all  the  negro  inhabitants  took 
me  for  a  Moor ;  imder  which  character  I  should  pro- 
bably have  passed  unmolested,  had  not  a  Moor,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  river  side,  discovered  the  mistake, 
and,  setting  up  a  loud  exclamation,  brought  together 
a  number  of  his  countrymen. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Counti  Mamadi,  the 
dooty  of  the  town,  I  was  surrounded  with  hundreds 
of  people,  speaking  a  variety  of  different  dialects,  all 
equally  unintelligible  to  me.  At  length,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  my  guide,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  I  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  spectators  pretended  to  have  seen 
me  at  one  place,  and  another  at  some  other  place  ;  and 
a  Moorish  woman  absolutely  swoi-e  that  she  had  kept 


my  house  three  years  at  Gallam,  on  the  river  Senegal. 
It  was  plaui  that  they  mistook  me  for  some  other  per- 
son, and  I  desired  two  of  the  most  confident  to  point 
towards  the  place  where  they  had  seen  me.  They 
pointed  due  south  ;  hence  I  think  it  probable  that  they 
came  from  Cape  Coast,  where  they  might  have  seen 
many  white  men.  Their  language  was  different  from 
any  I  had  yet  heard.  The  Sloors  now  assembled  in 
great  number,  with  their  usual  arrogance,  compelling  the 
negroes  to  stand  at  a  distance.  They  immediately  be- 
gan to  question  me  concerning  my  religion,  but  finding 
that  I  was  not  master  of  the  Arabic,  they  sent  for  two 
men,  whom  they  call  Ilhuidi  (Jews),  in  hopes  that  they 
might  be  able  to  converse  with  me.  These  Jews,  in 
dress  and  appearance,  very  much  resemble  the  Arabs; 
but  though  they  so  far  conform  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  as  to  recite,  in  public,  prayers  from  the 
Koran,  they  are  but  little  respected  by  the  negroes ; 
and  even  the  Moors  themselves  allowed,  that  though  I 
was  a  Christian,  I  was  a  better  man  than  a  Jew.  They, 
however,  insisted  that,  like  the  Jews,  I  must  conform 
so  far  as  to  repeat  the  Mahomedan  prayers ;  and  when 
I  attempted  to  waive  the  subject,  by  telling  them  that  I 
could  not  speak  Arabic,  one  of  them,  a  shereef  from 
Tuat,  in  the  Great  Desert,  started  up  and  swore  by  the 
Prophet,  that  if  I  refused  to  go  to  the  mosque,  he  would 
be  one  that  would  assist  in  carrying  me  thither ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this  threat  would  have  been 
immediately  executed,  had  not  my  landlord  interposed 
in  my  behalf.  He  told  them  that  I  was  the  king's 
stranger,  and  he  could  not  see  me  ill  treated  whilst  I 
was  under  his  protection.  He  therefore  advised  them 
to  let  me  alone  for  the  night,  assuring  them,  that  in  the 
mornyig  I  should  be  sent  about  my  business.  This 
somewhat  appeased  their  clamour,  but  they  compelled 
me  to  ascend  a  high  seat,  by  the  door  of  the  mosque,  in 
order  that  every  body  might  see  me ;  for  the  people  had 
assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  quite  ungovern- 
able— climbing  upon  the  houses,  and  squeezing  each 
other,  like  the  spectators  at  an  execution.  Upon  this 
seat  I  remained  until  sunset,  when  I  was  conducted 
into  a  neat  little  hut,  with  a  small  court  before  it,  the 
door  of  which  Counti  Mamadi  shut,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  disturbing  me.  But  this  precaution  could  not 
exclude  the  Moors.  They  climbed  over  the  top  of  the 
mud  wall,  and  came  in  crowds  into  the  court, "  in  order," 
they  said,  "to  see  me  perform  my  evening  devotions,  and 
eat  eggs."  The  former  of  these  ceremonies  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply  with,  but  I  told  them  I  had  no 
objection  to  eat  eggs,  provided  they  would  bring  me 
eggs  to  eat.  My  landlord  immediately  brought  me  seven 
hen's  eggs,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  I 
could  not  eat  them  raw ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  that 
Europeans  subsist  almost  entirely  on  this  diet.  When 
I  had  succeeded  in  persuading  my  landlord  that  this 
opinion  was  without  foundation,  and  that  I  would 
gladly  partake  of  any  victuals  which  he  might  think 
proper  to  send  me,  he  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  and 
part  of  it  to  be  dressed  for  my  supper.  About  midnight, 
when  the  Moors  had  left  me,  he  paid  me  a  visit,  and 
with  much  earnestness  desired  me  to  write  him  a 
saphie.  "If  a  Moor's  saphie  is  good,"  said  this  hospi- 
table old  man,  "  a  white  man's  must  needs  be  better." 
I  readily  furnished  him  with  one,  possessed  of  all  the 
virtues  I  could  concentrate,  for  it  contained  the  Lord'3 
Prayer.  The  pen  with  which  it  was  written  was  made 
of  a  reed ;  a  little  charcoal  and  gum-water  made  very 
tolerable  ink,  and  a  thin  board  answered  the  purpose 
of  paper. 

July  25th. — Eai'ly  in  the  morning,  before  the  Moors 
were  assembled,  I  departed  from  Sansanding,  and  slept 
the  ensuing  night  at  a  small  town  called  Sibih,  from 
whence,  on  the  day  following,  I  reached  Nyara,  a  large 
town  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  where  I  halted 
the  27th,  to  have  my  clothes  washed,  and  recruit  my 
horse.  The  dooty  there  has  a  very  commodious  house, 
flat-roofed,  and  two  stories  high.  He  showed  me  some 
gunpowder  of  his  own  manufacturing ;  and  pointed  out, 
as  a  great  cui-iosity,  a  little  brown  monkey,  that  was 
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tied  to  a  stake  by  the  door,  telling  me  that  it  came  from 
a  far  distant  country  called  Kong. 

July  28th. — I  departed  from  Nyara,  and  reached 
Nyamee  about  noon.  This  town  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Foulahs,  from  the  kingdom  of  Masina.  The  dooty, 
I  know  not  why,  would  not  receive  me,  but  civilly  sent 
his  son  on  horseback  to  conduct  me  to  Modiboo,  which 
he  assured  me  was  at  no  great  distance. 

We  rode  nearly  in  a  direct  line  through  the  woods, 
but  in  general  went  forwards  with  great  circumspection. 
I  observed  that  my  guide  frequently  stopped  and  looked 
under  the  bushes.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this 
caution,  he  told  me  that  lions  were  very  numerous  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  frequently  attacked  people 
travelling  through  the  woods.  While  he  was  speaking, 
my  horse  started,  and  looking  round,  I  observed  a  large 
animal  of  the  camelopard  kind,  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  neck  and  fore  legs  were  very  long ;  the 
head  was  furnished  with  two  short  black  horns,  turning 
backwards ;  the  tail,  which  reached  down  to  the  ham 
joint,  had  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end.  The  animal  was  of 
a  mouse  colour,  and  it  trotted  away  from  us  in  a  very 
sluggish  manner — moving  its  head  from  side  to  side,  to 
see  if  we  were  pursuing  it.  Shortly  after  this,  as  we 
were  crossing  a  large  open  plain,  where  there  were  a 
few  scattered  bushes,  my  guide,  who  was  a  little  way 
before  me,  wheeled  his  horse  round  in  a  moment,  call- 
ing out  something  in  the  Foulah  language  which  I  did 
not  understand.  I  inquired  in  Mandingo  what  he  meant ; 
Wara  billi  billi !  ("A  very  large  lion  !")  said  he,  and  made 
signs  for  me  to  ride  away.  But  my  horse  was  too  much 
fatigued ;  so  we  rode  slowly  past  the  bush,  from  which 
the  animal  had  given  us  the  alarm.  Not  seeing  any 
thing  myself,  however,  I  thought  my  guide  had  been 
mistaken,  when  the  Foulah  suddenly  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  exclaiming  Soubah  an  allahi !  ("  God  pre- 
serve us !")  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  then  perceived 
a  large  red  lion,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bush,  with 
his  head  couched  between  his  fore  paws.  I  expected 
he  would  instantly  spring  upon  me,  and  instinctively 
pulled  my  feet  from  my  stirrups  to  throw  myself  on 
the  ground,  that  my  horse  might  become  the  victim 
rather  than  myself.  But  it  is  probable  the  lion  was  not 
hungry ;  for  he  quietly  suffered  us  to  pass,  though  we 
were  fairly  within  his  reach.  My  eyes  were  so  rivetted 
upon  this  sovereign  of  the  beasts,  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  remove  them  until  we  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  We  now  took  a  circuitous  route  through 
some  swampy  ground,  to  avoid  any  moi*e  of  these  dis- 
agreeable rencounters.  At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Modi- 
boo — a  delightful  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  river  for  many  miles,  both 
to  the  east  and  west.  The  small  green  islands  (the 
peaceful  retreat  of  some  industrious  Foulahs,  whose 
cattle  are  here  secure  from  the  depredations  of  wild 
beasts),  and  the  majestic  breadth  of  the  river,  which 
is  here  much  larger  than  at  Sego,  render  the  situation 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  in  the  world.  Here  are 
caught  great  plenty  of  fish,  by  means  of  long  cotton 
nets,  which  the  natives  make  themselves,  and  use  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  nets  are  used  in  Europe.  I  ob- 
served the  head  of  a  crocodile  lying  upon  one  of  the 
houses,  which  they  told  me  had  been  killed  by  the 
shepherds  in  a  swamp  near  the  town.  These  animals 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Niger,  but  I  believe  they 
are  not  oftentimes  found  dangerous.  They  are  of  little 
account  to  the  traveller  when  compared  with  the  amaz- 
ing swarms  of  musquitoes,  which  rise  from  the  swamps 
and  creeks  in  such  numbers  as  to  harass  even  the  most 
torpid  of  the  natives ;  and  as  my  clothes  were  now  al- 
most worn  to  rags,  I  was  but  ill  prepared  to  resist  their 
attacks.  I  usually  passed  the  night  without  shutting 
my  eyes,  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  fanning  my- 
self with  my  hat ;  their  stings  raised  numerous  blisters 
on  my  legs  and  arms,  which,  together  with  the  want 
of  rest,  made  me  very  feverish  and  uneasy. 

July  29th. — Early  in  the  morning,  my  landlord,  ob- 
serving that  I  was  sickly,  hurried  me  away — sending  a 
servant  with  me  as  a  guide  to  Kea.  But  though  I  was 
little  able  to  walk,  my  horse  was  still  less  able  to  carry 


me;  and  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Modiboo,  in 
crossing  some  rough  clayey  ground,  he  fell,  and  the 
united  strength  of  the  guide  and  myself  could  not  place 
hini  again  upon  his  legs.  I  sat  down  for  some  time 
beside  this  worn-out  associate  of  my  adventures ;  but 
finding  him  still  unable  to  rise,  I  took  off  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  grass  before  him. 
I  surveyed  the  poor  animal,  as  he  lay  panting  on  the 
ground,  with  sympathetic  emotion ;  for  I  could  not  sup- 
press the  sad  apprehension  that  I  should  myself,  in  a 
short  time,  lie  down  and  perish  in  the  same  manner, 
of  fatigue  and  hunger.  With  this  foreboding,  I  left  my 
poor  horse,  and  with  great  reluctance  followed  my 
guide  on  foot,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  about 
noon,  when  we  reached  Kea,  which  I  found  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  small  fishing  village.  The  dooty,  a 
surly  old  man,  who  was  sitting  by  the  gate,  received 
me  very  coolly ;  and  when  I  informed  him  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  begged  his  protection,  told  me  with  great 
indifference,  that  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  fine 
speeches,  and  that  I  should  not  enter  his  house.  My 
guide  remonstrated  in  my  favour,  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  the  dooty  remained  inflexible  in  his  determination. 
I  knew  not  where  to  rest  my  wearied  limbs,  but  was 
happily  relieved  by  a  fishing  canoe  belonging  to  Silla, 
which  was  at  that  moment  coming  down  the  river.  The 
dooty  waved  to  the  fisherman  to  come  near,  and  de- 
sired him  to  take  charge  of  me  as  fiir  as  Moorzan.  The 
fisherman,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  carry 
me,  and  I  embarked  in  the  canoe,  in  company  with  the 
fisherman,  his  wife,  and  a  boy.  The  negro,  who  had  con- 
ducted me  from  Modiboo,  now  left  me ;  I  requested 
him  to  look  to  my  horse  on  his  return,  and  take  care 
of  him  if  he  was  still  alive,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

Departing  from  Kea,  we  proceeded  about  a  mile  down 
the  river,  when  the  fisherman  paddled  the  canoe  to  the 
bank,  and  desired  me  to  jump  out.  Having  tied  the 
canoe  to  a  stake,  he  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  dived 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  I  thought  he  had  actually 
drowned  himself,  and  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  be- 
have with  so  much  indifference  upon  the  occasion — but 
my  fears  were  over  when  he  raised  up  his  head  astern 
of  the  canoe,  and  called  for  a  rope.  With  this  rope  he 
dived  a  second  time,  and  then  got  into  the  canoe,  and 
ordered  the  boy  to  assist  him  ui  pulling.  At  length 
they  brought  up  a  large  basket,  about  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, containing  two  fine  fish,  which  the  fisherman — 
after  returning  the  basket  into  the  water — immediately 
carried  ashore,  and  hid  in  the  grass.  We  then  went  a 
little  farther  down,  and  took  up  another  basket,  in  which 
was  one  fish.  The  fisherman  now  left  us,  to  carry  his 
prizes  to  some  neighbouring  market,  and  the  woman 
and  boy  proceeded  with  me  in  the  canoe  down  the  river. 

About  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Moorzan,  a  fishing 
town  on  the  northern  bank,  from  whence  I  was  con- 
veyed across  the  river  to  Silla,  a  large  town,  where  I 
remained  until  it  was  quite  dark,  under  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  people.  But  their  language 
was  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of  Bambarra — 
and  I  was  informed,  that  in  my  progress  eastward  the 
Bambarra  tongue  was  but  little  understood,  and  that 
when  I  reached  Jenne,  I  should  find  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  spoke  a  different  language,  called 
Jennd  Kummo  by  the  negroes,  and  Kalam  Soudan  by 
the  Moors. 

With  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  the  dooty  allowed  me 
to  come  into  his  baloon  to  avoid  the  ram,  but  the  place 
was  very  damp,  and  I  had  a  smart  paroxj'sm  of  fever 
during  the  night.  Worn  down  by  sickness,  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  half  naked,  and  without  any 
article  of  value  by  which  I  might  procure  provisions, 
clothes,  or  lodging,  I  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my 
situation.  I  was  now  convinced,  by  painful  experience, 
that  the  obstacles  to  my  farther  progress  were  insur- 
mountable. The  tropical  rains  were  already  set  in 
with  all  their  violence — the  rice  grounds  and  swamps 
were  every  where  overflowed — and,  in  a  few  days  more, 
travelling  of  every  kind,  unless  by  water,  would  be  com- 
pletely obstructed.  The  kowries  which  remained  of  the 
king  of  Bambarra's  present  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
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me  to  hire  a  canoe  for  any  great  distance — ^and  I  had  but 
little  hopes  of  subsisting  by  charity,  in  a  country  where 
the  Moors  have  such  influence.  But  above  all,  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  advancing,  more  and  more,  within  the 
power  of  those  merciless  fanatics ;  and  fi'om  my  recep- 
tion both  at  Sego  and  Sansanding,  I  was  apprehensive 
that,  in  attempting  to  reach  even  Jenne'  (unless  under 
the  protection  of  some  man  of  consequence  amongst 
•them,  which  I  had  no  means  of  obtaining),  I  should 
sacrifice  my  life  to  no  purpose,  for  my  discoveries  would 
perish  with  me.  The  prospect  either  way  was  gloomy. 
In  returning  to  the  Gambia,  a  journey  on  foot  of  many 
hundred  miles  presented  itself  to  my  contemplation, 
through  regions  and  countries  unknown.  Nevertheless, 
this  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative,  for  I  saw  inevi- 
table destruction  in  attempting  to  proceed  to  the  east- 
ward. With  this  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  hope  my 
readers  will  acknowledge  that  I  did  right  in  going  no 
farther.  T  had  made  every  effort  to  execute  my  mis- 
sion in  its  fullest  extent,  which  prudence  could  justify. 
Had  there  been  the  most  distant  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful termination,  neither  the  unavoidable  hardships  of 
the  journey,  nor  the  dangers  of  a  second  captivity, 
should  have  forded  me  to  desist.  This,  however,  neces- 
sity compelled  me  to  do ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  my  general  readers  on  this  point,  it  affords 
me  inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  my  honourable  em- 
ployers have  been  pleased,  since  my  return,  to  express 
their  full  approbation  of  my  conduct. 

Having  thus  brought  my  mind,  after  much  doubt 
and  perplexity,  to  a  determination  to  return  westward, 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  before  I  left  Silla,  to 
collect  from  the  Moorish  and  negro  traders  all  the  in- 
formation I  could  concerning  the  farther  course  of  the 
Niger  eastward,  and  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
kingdoms  in  its  vicinage — and  the  following  few  notices 
I  received  from  such  various  quarters  as  induce  me  to 
think  they  are  authentic : — 

Two  short  days'  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Silla,  is 
the  town  of  Jenn^,  which  is  situated  on  a  small  island 
in  the  river,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of 
inhabitants  than  Sego  itself,  or  any  other  town  in  Bam- 
barra.  At  the  distance  of  two  days  more,  the  river 
spreads  into  a  considerable  lake,  called  Dibbie  (or  the 
Dark  Lake),  concerning  the  extent  of  which,  all  the 
information  I  could  obtain  was,  that  in  crossing  it  from 
west  to  east,  the  canoes  lose  sight  of  land  one  whole 
day.  From  this  lake,  the  water  issues  in  many  diffe- 
rent streams,  which  terminate  in  two  large  branches, 
one  whereof  flows  towards  the  north-east,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  but  these  branches  join  at  Kabra,  which  is 
one  day's  journey  to  the  southward  of  Tombuctoo,  and 
is  the  port  or  shipping-place  of  that  city.  The  tract  of 
land  which  the  two  streams  encircle  is  called  Jinbala, 
and  is  inhabited  by  negroes ;  and  the  whole  distance  by 
land  from  Jenne  to  Tombuctoo  is  twelve  days'  journey. 

From  Kabra,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  days'  journey 
down  the  stream,  the  river  passes  to  the  southward  of 
Houssa,  which  is  two  days'  journey  distant  from  the 
river.  Of  the  farther  progress  of  this  great  river,  and 
its  final  exit,  all  the  natives  with  whom  I  conversed 
seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  Their  commercial  pur- 
suits seldom  induce  them  to  travel  farther  than  the 
cities  of  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa ;  and  as  the  sole  object 
of  those  journies  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  they 
pay  but  little  attention  to  the  course  of  rivers  or  the 
geography  of  countries.  It  is,  however,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  Niger  affords  a  safe  and  easy  commu- 
nication between  very  remote  nations.  All  my  informants 
agreed,  that  many  of  the  negro  merchants  who  arrive 
at  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa  from  the  eastward,  speak  a 
different  language  from  that  of  Bambarra,  or  any  other 
kingdom  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  But  even 
these  merchants,  it  would  seem,  are  ignorant  of  the 
termination  of  the  river,  for  such  of  them  as  can  speak 
Arabic  describe  the  amazing  length  of  its  course  in 
very  general  terms — saying  only,  that  they  believe  it 
rum  to  the  world's  end. 

The  names  of  many  kingdoms  to  the  eastward  of 
Houssa  are  familiar  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  Bambarra. 


I  was  shown  quivers  and  arrows  of  very  curious  work- 
manship, which  I  was  informed  came  from  the  kingdom 
of  Kassina. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Silla,  is  the  kingdom  of  Masina,  which  is 
inhabited  by  Foulahs.  They  employ  themselves  there, 
as  in  other  places,  chiefly  in  pasturage,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Bambarra  for  the  lands 
which  they  occupy. 

To  the  north-east  of  Masina  is  situated  the  kingdom 
of  Tombuctoo,  the  great  object  of  European  research — 
the  capital  of  this  kingdom  being  one  of  the  principal 
marts  for  that  extensive  commerce  which  the  Moors 
carry  on  with  the  negroes.  The  hopes  of  acquiring 
wealth  in  this  pursuit,  and  zeal  for  propagating  their 
religion,  have  filled  this  extensive  city  with  Moors  and 
Mahomedan  converts.  The  king  himself,  and  all  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  are  Moors ;  and  they  are  said  to 
be  more  severe  and  intolerant  in  their  principles  than 
any  other  of  the  Moorish  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
I  was  informed  by  a  venerable  old  negro,  that  when  he 
first  visited  Tombuctoo,  he  took  up  his  lodging  at  a 
sort  of  public  inn,  the  landlord  of  which,  when  he  con- 
ducted him  into  his  hut,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and 
laid  a  rope  upon  it,  saying,  "  If  you  are  a  Mussulman, 
you  are  my  friend — sit  down ;  but  if  you  are  a  kafir, 
you  are  my  slave — and  with  this  rope  I  will  lead  you 
to  market."  The  present  king  of  Tombuctoo  is  named 
Abu  Abrahima — he  is  reported  to  possess  immense 
riches.  His  wives  and  concubines  are  said  to  be  clothed 
in  silk,  and  the  chief  officers  of  state  live  in  consider- 
able splendour.  The  whole  expense  of  his  government 
is  defrayed,  as  I  was  told,  by  a  tax  upon  merchandise, 
which  is  collected  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Houssa  (the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom 
of  the  same  name,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Tom- 
buctoo) is  another  great  mart  for  Moorish  commerce. 
I  conversed  with  many  merchants  who  had  visited  that 
city,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  is  larger,  and  more 
populous,  than  Tombuctoo.  The  trade,  police,  and  go- 
vernment, are  nearly  the  same  in  both ;  but  in  Houssa 
the  negroes  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the  Moors, 
and  have  some  share  in  the  government. 

Concerning  the  small  kingdom  of  Jinbala  I  was  not 
able  to  collect  much  information.  The  soil  is  said  to 
be  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  whole  country  so  full  of 
creeks  and  swamps  that  the  Moors  have  hitherto  been 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  subdue  it.  The  inhabitants 
are  negroes,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  live  in  con- 
siderable affluence,  particularly  those  near  the  capital 
— which  is  a  resting-place  for  such  merchants  as  trans- 
port goods  from  Tombuctoo  to  the  western  parts  of 
Africa. 

To  the  southward  of  Jinbala  is  situated  the  negro 
kingdom  of  Gotto,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  extent. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  chiefs ;  but  their 
private  quarrels  invited  invasion  from  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms.  At  length  a  politic  chief,  of  the  name 
of  Moossee,  had  address  enough  to  make  them  unite  in 
hostilities  against  Bambarra ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  general — the  different  chiefs 
consenting  for  a  time  to  act  under  his  command.  Moos- 
see immediately  dispatched  a  fleet  of  canoes,  loaded 
with  provisions,  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  Dibbie  up 
the  Niger  towards  Jenn^,  and  with  the  whole  of  his 
army  pushed  forwards  into  Bambarra.  He  arrived 
on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  opposite  to  Jenn6,  before  the 
townspeople  had  the  smallest  intimation  of  his  approach. 
His  fleet  of  canoes  joined  him  the  same  day ;  and  hav- 
ing landed  the  provisions,  he  embarked  part  of  his 
army,  and  in  the  night  took  Jenn^  by  storm.  This 
event  so  terrified  the  kmg  of  Bambarra,  that  he  sent 
messengers  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
consented  to  deliver  to  Moossee  a  certain  number  of 
slaves  every  year,  and  return  every  thing  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Gotto.  Moossee, 
thus  triumphant,  returned  to  Gotto,  where  he  was  de- 
clared king,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  is  called  by. 
his  name.  \ 


RETURNS  WESTWARD. 


On  the  west  of  Gotto  is  the  kingdom  of  Baedoo,  which 
was  conquered  by  the  present  king  of  Bambarra  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  has  continued  tributary  to  him 
ever  since. 

West  of  Baedoo  is  Maniana,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
according  to  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  collect, 
are  cruel  and  ferocious — carrying  their  resentment  to- 
wards their  enemies  so  far  as  never  to  give  quarter, 
and  even  to  indulge  themselves  with  unnatural  and 
disgusting  banquets  of  human  flesh. 

1  am  well  aware  that  the  accounts  which  the  negroes 
give  of  their  enemies  ought  to  be  received  with  great 
caution ;  but  I  heard  the  same  account  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  and  from  such  variety  of  people,  whose 
veracity  I  had  no  occasion  to  suspect,  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  allow  it  some  degree  of  credit.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bambarra,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  satis- 
fying themselves  as  to  the  fact ;  and  if  the  report  had 
been  entirely  without  foundation,  I  cannot  conceive  why 
the  term  ma  dummulo  (man  eaters)  should  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maniana. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Author  returns  Westward.— Arrives  at  Modiboo,  and  re- 
covers his  Horse.— Finds  great  Diflaculty  in  travelling,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Rains,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  River— Is 
informed  that  the  King  of  Bambarra  had  sent  Persons  to 
apprehend  him. — Avoids  Sego,  and  prosecutes  his  Journey 
along  the  Banks  of  the  Niger.- Incidents  on  the  Road.— 
Cruelties  attendant  on  African  Wars.— The  Author  crosses  the 
River  Frina,  and  arrives  at  Tafifara. 

Having,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  chapter, 
determined  to  proceed  no  farther  eastward  than  Silla, 
I  acquainted  the  dooty  with  my  intention  of  returning 
to  Sego,  proposing  to  travel  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  river ;  but  he  informed  me,  that  from  the  number 
of  creeks  and  swamps  on  that  side,  it  was  impossible  to 
travel  by  any  other  route  than  along  the  northern  bank, 
and  even  that  route,  he  said,  would  soon  be  impassable, 
on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  However, 
as  he  commended  my  determination  to  return  westward, 
he  agreed  to  speak  to  some  one  of  the  fishermen  to  carry 
me  over  to  Moorzan.  I  accordingly  stepped  into  a 
canoe  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  30th, 
and  in  about  an  hour  was  landed  at  Moorzan.  At  this 
place  I  hired  a  canoe  for  sixty  kowries,  and  in  the  after- 
noon arrived  at  Kea,  where,  for  forty  kowries  more, 
the  dooty  permitted  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  hut  with 
one  of  his  slaves.  This  poor  negro,  perceiving  that  I 
was  sickly,  and  that  my  clothes  were  very  ragged,  hu- 
manely lent  me  a  large  cloth  to  cover  me  for  the  night. 

July  31  St. — The  dooty 's  brother  being  going  to  Mo- 
diboo, I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  him 
thither,  there  being  no  beaten  road.  He  promised  to 
carry  my  saddle,  which  I  had  left  at  Kea  when  my 
horse  fell  down  in  the  woods,  as  I  now  proposed  to 
present  it  to  the  king  of  Bambarra. 

We  departed  from  Kea  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about  a 
mile  to  the  west\/ard  observed,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  great  number  of  earthen  jars  piled  up  together. — 
They  were  very  neatly  formed,  but  not  glazed;  and 
were  evidently  of  that  sort  of  pottery  which  is  manu- 
factured at  Downie  (a  town  to  the  west  of  Tombuctoo), 
and  sold  to  great  advantage  in  different  parts  of  Bam- 
barra. As  we  approached  towards  the  jars,  my  com- 
panion plucked  up  a  large  handful  of  herbage,  and  threw 
it  upon  them,  making  signs  for  me  to  do  the  same, 
which  I  did.  He  then,  with  great  seriousness,  told  me 
that  these  jars  belonged  to  some  supernatural  power ; 
that  they  were  found  in  their  present  situation  about 
two  years  ago ;  and  as  no  person  had  claimed  them, 
every  traveller  as  he  passed  them,  from  respect  to  the 
invisible  proprietor,  threw  some  grass,  or  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  upon  the  heap,  to  defend  the  jars  from  the  rain. 

Thus  conversing,  wo  travelled  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  until  unfortunately  we  perceived  the  footsteps 


of  a  lion,  quite  fresh  in  the  mud,  near  the  river  side. 
My  companion  now  proceeded  with  great  circumspec- 
tion ;  and  at  last,  coming  to  some  thick  underwood,  he 
insisted  that  I  should  walk  before  him.  I  endeavoured 
to  excuse  myself,  by  alleging  that  I  did  not  know  the 
road;  but  he  obstinately  persisted,  and,  after  a  few 
high  words  and  menacing  looks,  threw  down  the  saddle 
and  went  away.  This  very  much  disconcerted  me ; 
but  as  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  horse,  I 
could  not  think  of  encumbering  myself  with  the  saddle, 
and,  taking  off  the  stirrups  and  girths,  I  threw  the 
saddle  into  the  river.  The  negro  no  sooner  saw  me 
throw  the  saddle  into  the  water,  than  he  came  runnmg 
from  among  the  bushes  where  he' had  concealed  him- 
self, jumped  into  the  river,  and,  by  help  of  his  spear, 
brought  out  the  saddle,  and  ran  away  with  it.  I  con- 
tinued my  course  along  the  bank ;  but  as  the  wood  was 
remarkably  thick,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
lion  was  at  no  great  distance,  I  became  much  alarmed, 
and  took  a  long  circuit  through  the  bushes  to  avoid  him. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  Modiboo, 
where  I  found  my  saddle.  The  guide,  who  had  got 
there  before  me,  being  afraid  that  I  should  inform  the 
king  of  his  conduct,  had  brought  the  saddle  with  him 
in  a  canoe. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  the  dooty,  and  remon- 
strating against  the  guide  for  having  left  me  in  such  a 
situation,  I  heard  a  horse  neigh  in  one  of  the  huts ;  and 
the  dooty  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if  I  knew  who  was 
speaking  to  me  \  He  explained  himself,  by  telling  ma 
that  my  horse  was  still  alive,  and  somewhat  recovered 
from  his  fatigue ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  take  him 
along  with  me — adding,  that  he  had  once  kept  a  Moor's 
horse  for  four  months,  and  when  the  horse  had  reco- 
vered and  got  into  good  condition,  the  Moor  returned 
and  claimed  it,  and  refused  to  give  him  any  reward  for 
his  trouble. 

August  1st. — I  departed  from  Modiboo,  driving  my 
horse  before  me,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Nyamee, 
where  I  remained  three  days,  during  which  time  it 
rained  without  intermission,  and  with  such  violence 
that  no  person  could  venture  out  of  doors. 

August  5th. —  I  departed  from  Nyamee;  but  the 
country  was  so  deluged  that  I  was  frequently  in  danger 
of  losing  the  road,  and  had  to  wade  across  the  savan- 
nahs for  miles  together,  Imee-deep  in  water.  Even  the 
corn  ground,  which  is  the  driest  land  in  the  country, 
was  so  completely  flooded'  that  my  horse  twice  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud,  and  was  not  got  out  without  the 
greatest  difiiculty. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  arrived  at  Nyara, 
where  I  was  well  received  by  the  dooty;  and  as  the  6th 
was  rainy,  I  did  not  depart  until  the  morning  of  the 
7th — but  the  water  had  swelled  to  such  a  height,  that 
in  many  places  the  road  was  scarcely  passable,  and 
though  I  waded  breast-deep  across  the  swamps,  I 
could  only  reach  a  small  village  called  Nemaboo,  where, 
however,  for  an  hundred  kowries,  I  procured  from  some 
Foulahs  plenty  of  corn  for  my  horse,  and  milk  for 
myself. 

August  8th. — The  difliculties  I  had  experienced  the 
day  before  made  me  anxious  to  engage  a  fellow- 
traveller,  particularly  as  I  was  assured,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  country  would  be  so  com- 
pletely overflowed  as  to  render  the  road  utterly  im- 
passable'; but  though  I  offered  two  hundred  kowries  for 
a  guide,  nobody  would  accompany  me.  However,  on 
the  morning  following  (August  9th),  a  Moor  and  his 
wife,  riding  upon  two  bullocks,  and  bound  for  Sego 
with  salt,  passed  the  village,  and  agreed  to  take  me 
along  with  them ;  but  I  found  them  of  little  service, 
for  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  road,  and 
being  accustomed  to  a  sandy  soil,  were  very  bad  travel- 
lers. Instead  of  wading  before  the  buUoclfs  to  feel  if 
the  ground  was  solid,  the  woman  boldly  entered  the  first 
swamp,  riding  upon  the  top  of  the  load ;  but  when  she 
had  proceeded  about  two  hundred  yards,  the  bullock 
sunk  into  a  hole,  and  threw  both  the  load  and  herself 
among  the  reeds.  The  frightened  husband  stood  for 
somo  time  seemingly  petrified  with  hon'or,  and  suffered 
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his  wife  to  be  almost  drowned  before  he  went  to  her 
assistance. 

About  sunset  we  reached  Sibity,  but  the  dooty  re- 
ceived me  very  coolly  ;  and  when  I  solicited  for  a  guide 
to  Sansanding,  he  told  me  his  people  were  otherwise 
employed.  I  was  shown  into  a  damp  old  hut,  where  I 
passed  a  very  uncomfortable  night ;  for  when  the  walls 
of  the  huts  are  softened  by  the  rain,  they  frequently 
become  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  the  roof.  I 
heard  three  huts  fall  during  the  night,  and  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  hut  I  lodged  in  would  be  the  fourth. 
In  the  morning,  as  I  went  to  pull  some  grass  for  my 
horse,  I  counted  fourteen  huts  which  had  fallen  in  this 
manner  since  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 

It  continued  to  rain  with  great  violence  all  the  10th ; 
and  as  the  dooty  refused  to  give  me  any  provisions,  I 
purchased  some  corn,  which  I  divided  with  my  horse. 

August  11th. — The  dooty  compelled  me  to  depart 
from  the  town,  and  I  set  out  for  Sansanding,  without 
any  great  hopes  of  faring  better  there  than  I  had  done 
at  Sibity — for  I  learned,  from  people  who  came  to  visit 
me,  that  a  report  prevailed,  and  was  universally  be- 
lieved, that  I  had  come  to  Bambarra  as  a  spy ;  and  as 
Mansong  had  not  admitted  me  into  his  presence,  the 
dooties  of  the  different  towns  were  at  liberty  to  treat  me 
in  what  manner  they  pleased.  From  i-epeatedly  hear- 
ing the  same  story,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ; 
but  as  there  was  no  alternative,  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, and  a  little  before  sunset  I  aiTived  at  Sansanding. 
My  reception  was  what  I  expected.  Counti  Mamadi, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  mc  foi-merly,  scarcely  gave  me 
welcome.  Evei-y  one  wished  to  shun  me  ;  and  my  land- 
lord sent  a  person  to  inform  me  that  a  very  unfavour- 
able report  was  received  from  Sego  concerning  me,  and 
that  he  wished  me  to  depart  early  in  the  morning. 
About  ten  o'clock  at  night  Counti  Mamadi  himself  came 
privately  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  Mansong  had 
dispatched  a  canoe  to  Jenne  to  bring  me  back  ;  and  he 
was  afraid  I  should  find  great  difficulty  in  going  to  the 
west  country.  He  advised  me  therefore  to  depart  from 
Sansanding  before  daybreak,  and  cautioned  me  against 
stopping  at  Diggani,  or  any  town  near  Sego. 

August  12th.  —  I  departed  from  Sansanding,  and 
reached  Kabba  in  the  afternoon.  As  I  approached  the 
town,  I  was  surprised  to  see  several  people  assembled 
at  the  gate  ;  one  of  whom,  as  I  advanced,  came  run- 
ning towai'ds  me,  and  taking  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  led 
me  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  then,  pointing  to 
the  west,  told  me  to  go  along,  or  it  would  fare  worse 
with  me.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  the  danger 
of  being  benighted  in  the  woods,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  "  Go 
along !"  was  all  the  answer ;  and  a  number  of  people 
coming  up,  and  urging  me  in  the  same  manner,  with 
great  earnestness,  I  suspected  that  some  of  the  king's 
messengers,  who  were  sent  in  search  of  me,  were  in  the 
town,  and  that  these  negroes,  from  mere  kindness,  con- 
ducted me  past  it,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  my  escape. 
I  accordingly  took  the  road  for  Sego,  with  the  uncom- 
fortable prospect  of  passing  tlie  night  on  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  After  travelling  about  three  miles,  I  came 
to  a  small  village  near  the  road.  The  dooty  was  split- 
ting sticks  by  the  gate,  but  I  found  I  could  have  no 
admittance  ;  and  when  I  attempted  to  enter,  he  jumped 
up,  and,  ^vith  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  threatened 
to  strike  me  off  the  horse,  if  I  presumed  to  advance 
another  step. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  village  (and  farther  from 
the  road),  is  another  small  one.  I  conjectured,  that 
being  rather  out  of  the  common  route,  the  inhabitants 
might  have  fewer  objections  to  give  me  house-room 
for  the  night ;  and  having  crossed  some  corn  fields,  I 
sat  down  under  a  tree  by  the  well.  Two  or  three 
women  came  to  draw  water,  and  one  of  them  perceiv- 
ing I  was  a  stranger,  inquu-ed  whither  I  was  going.  I 
told  her  I  was  going  for  Sego,  but  being  benighted  on 
the  road,  I  wished  to  stay  at  the  village  until  morning, 
and  begged  she  would  acquaint  the  dooty  with  my  situa- 
tion. In  a  little  time  the  dooty  sent  lor  me,  and  per- 
mitted me  to  sleep  in  a  large  baloon,  in  one  corner  of 
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which  was  constructed  a  kiln  for  drying  the  fruit  of  the 
shea  trees ;  it  contained  about  half  a  cart-ioad  of  fruit, 
under  which  was  kept  up  a  clear  wood-fire.  I  was  in- 
formed, that  in  three  days  the  fruit  would  be  ready  for 
pounding  and  boiling,  and  that  the  butter  thus  manu- 
factured is  preferable  to  that  which  is  prepared  from 
fruit  dried  in  the  sun,  especially  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  process  by  insolation  is  always  tedious,  and 
oftentimes  ineffectual. 

August  1 3th. — About  ton  o'clock  I  reached  a  small 
village  within  half  a  mile  of  Sego,  where  I  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  provisions.  Every  one 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid  me ;  and  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive, by  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  some  very  unfavourable  accounts  had  been  circu- 
lated concerning  me.  I  was  again  informed  that  Man- 
song had  sent  people  to  apprehend  me ;  and  the  dooty's 
son  told  me  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  wished  to  get 
safe  out  of  Bambarra.  I  now  fully  saw  the  danger  of 
my  situation,  and  determined  to  avoid  Sego  altogether. 
I  accordingly  mounted  my  horse,  and  taking  the  road 
for  Diggani,  travelled  as  fast  as  I  could  until  I  was  out 
of  sight  of  the  villagers,  when  I  struck  to  the  westward 
through  high  grass  and  swampy  ground.  About  noon, 
I  stopped  under  a  tree  to  consider  what  course  to  take, 
for  I  had  now  no  doubt  that  the  Moors  and  slatees  had 
misinformed  the  king  respecting  the  object  of  my  mis- 
sion, and  that  people  were  absolutely  in  search  of 
me  to  convey  me  a  prisoner  to  Sego.  Sometimes  I 
had  thoughts  of  swimming  my  horse  across  the  Niger, 
and  going  to  the  southward  for  Cape  Coast ;  but  re- 
flecting that  I  had  ten  days  to  travel  before  I  should 
I'each  Kong,  and  afterwards  an  extensive  country  to 
traverae,  inhabited  by  various  nations  with  whose  lan- 
guage and  manners  I  was  totally  unacquainted,  I  re- 
linquished this  scheme,  and  judged  that  I  should  better 
answer  the  purpose  of  my  mission  by  proceeding  to  the 
westward  along  the  Niger,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  river  was  navigable  in  that  direction.  Hav- 
ing resolved  upon  this  course,  I  proceeded  accordingly, 
and  a  little  before  sunset  arrived  at  a  Foulah  village 
called  Sooboo,  where,  for  two  hundred  kowries,  I  pro- 
cured lodging  for  the  night. 

August  14th. — I  continued  my  course  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  through  a  populous  and  well-cultivated 
country.  I  passed  a  walled  town  called  Kamalia,* 
without  stopping  ;  and  at  noon  rode  through  a  large 
town  called  Samee,  where  there  happened  to  be  a  mar- 
ket, and  a  number  of  people  assembled  in  an  open  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  selling  cattle,  cloth,  corn,  &c. 
I  rode  through  the  midst  of  them  without  being  much 
observed,  every  one  taking  me  for  a  Moor.  In  the 
afternoon  I  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Binni, 
where  I  agi-eed  with  the  dooty's  son,  for  one  hundi'ed 
kowries,  to  allow  me  to  stay  for  the  night,  but  when 
the  dooty  returned,  he  insisted  that  I  should  instantly 
leave  the  place  ;  and  if  his  wife  and  son  had  not  inter- 
ceded for  me,  I  must  have  complied. 

August  15th. — About  nine  o'clock  I  passed  a  large 
town  called  Sai,  which  very  much  excited  my  curiosity. 
It  is  completely  surrounded  by  two  very  deep  trenches, 
at  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  walls.  On 
the  top  of  the  trenches  are  a  number  of  square  towei-s, 
and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation. Inquiring  into  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary 
entrenchment,  I  learned  from  two  of  the  townspeople 
the  following  particulars,  which,  if  true,  furnish  a 
mournful  picture  of  the  enoi-mities  of  African  wars  : — 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  present  king  of  Bam- 
barra's  father  desolated  Maniana,  the  dooty  of  Sai  had 
two  sons  slain  in  battle,  fighting  in  the  king's  cause. 
He  had  a  third  son  living ;  and  when  the  king  demanded 
a  further  reinforcement  of  men,  and  this  youth  among 
the  rest,  the  dooty  refused  to  send  him.  This  conduct 
so  enraged  the  king,  that  when  he  returned  from  Ma- 
niana, about  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
found  the  dooty  protected  by  the  inhabitants,  he  sat 
down  before  Sai  with  his  army,  and  surrounded  the 
town  with  the  trenches  I  had  nov/  seen.  After  a  siege 
*  Tlicieibaaotlier  townof  tliisniuiic,  iicvcafte: '..  Vc  laeutionod. 
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of  two  months,  the  townspeople  became  involved  in  all 
the  horrors  of  famine ;  and  whilst  the  king's  army  were 
feasting  in  their  trenches,  they  saw  Avith  pleasure  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Sai  devour  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  bentang  tree  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  besieged  would  sooner  perish 
than  surrender,  the  king  had  recourse  to  treachery. 
He  promised,  that  if  they  would  open  the  gates,  no 
person  should  be  put  to  death,  nor  suffer  any  injury, 
but  the  dooty  alone.  The  poor  old  man  determined  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
immediately  walked  over  to  the  king's  army,  where  he 
was  put  to  death.  His  son,  in  attempting  to  escape, 
was  caught  and  massacred  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
rest  of  the  townspeople  were  carried  away  captives,  and 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  different  negro  traders. 

About  noon  I  came  to  the  village  of  Kaimoo,  situated 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  as  the  corn  I  had  pur- 
chased at  Sibili  was  exhausted,  I  endeavoui-ed  to  pur- 
chase a  fresh  supply,  but  was  infox-med  that  corn  was 
become  very  scarce  all  over  the  country,  and  though  I 
offered  fifty  kowries  for  a  small  quantity,  no  pei-son 
would  sell  me  any.  As  I  was  about  to  depart,  however, 
one  of  the  villagers  (who  probably  mistook  me  for  some 
Moorish  shereef)  brought  me  some  as  a  present,  only 
desiring  me  in  return  to  bestow  my  blessing  upon  him, 
which  I  did  in  plain  English,  and  he  received  it  with  a 
thousand  acknowledgments.  Of  this  present  I  made  my 
dinner — and  it  was  the  third  successive  day  that  I  had 
subsisted  entirely  upon  raw  corn. 

In  the  evening  I  arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Song, 
the  surly  inhabitants  of  which  would  not  receive  me, 
nor  so  much  as  permit  mo  to  enter  the  gate— but  as 
lions  were  very  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I 
had  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  observed  the 
impression  of  their  feet  on  the  road,  I  resolved  to  stay 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  Having  collected  some 
grass  for  my  horse,  I  accordingly  lay  down  under  a  tree 
by  the  gate.  About  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  hollow  roar 
of  a  lion  at  no  great  distance,  and  attempted  to  open 
the  gate,  but  the  people  from  within  told  me,  that  no 
person  must  attempt  to  enter  the  gate  without  the 
dooty's  permission.  I  begged  them  to  inform  the  dooty 
that  a  lion  was  approaching  the  village,  and  I  hoped  he 
would  allow  me  to  come  within  the  gate.  I  waited  for 
an  answer  to  this  message  with  great  anxiety,  for  the 
lion  kept  prowling  round  the  village,  and  once  advanced 
so  very  near  me  that  I  heard  him  rustling  among  the 
grass,  and  climbed  the  tree  for  safety.  About  midnight 
the  dooty,  with  some  of  his  people,  opened  the  gate,  and 
desired  me  to  come  in.  They  were  convinced,  they 
said,  that  I  was  not  a  Moor,  for  no  Moor  ever  waited 
any  time  at  the  gate  of  a  village  without  cursing  the 
inhabitants. 

August  16th. — About  ten  o'clock  I  passed  a  consider- 
able town,  with  a  mosque,  called  Jabbee.  Here  the 
country  begins  to  rise  into  hills,  and  I  could  see  the  sum- 
mits of  high  mountains  to  the  westward.  I  had  very  disa- 
greeable travelling  all  this  day,  on  account  of  the  swam- 
piness of  the  roads — for  the  river  was  now  risen  to  such 
a  height  as  to  overflow  great  part  of  the  flat  laud  on 
both  sides — and  from  the  muddiness  of  the  water,  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  its  depth.  In  crossing  one  of  these 
swamps,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  a  town  called  Gangu, 
my  horse  being  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  slipt  suddenly 
into  a  deep  pit,  and  was  almost  drowned  before  he  could 
disengage  his  feet  from  the  stiff  clay  at  the  bottom.  In- 
deed, both  the  horse  and  his  rider  were  so  completely 
covered  with  mud,  that  in  passing  the  village  of  Calli- 
mana,  the  people  compared  us  to  two  dirty  elephants. 
About  noon  I  stopped  at  a  small  village  near  Yamina, 
where  I  purchased  some  corn,  and  dried  my  papers  and 
clothes. 

The  town  of  Yamina,  at  a  distance,  has  a  very  fine 
appearance.  It  covers  nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground 
as  Sansanding,  but  having  been  plundered  by  Daisy, 
king  of  Kaarta,  about  four  years  ago,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
sumed its  former  prosperity — neai-Iy  one  half  of  the 
town  being  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins  :  however,  it  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  and  is  so  much  frequented  by 


the  Moors  that  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  lodge  in  it ;  but 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  its  population  and 
extent,  I  resolved  to  ride  through  it,  in  doing  which  I 
observed  a  great  many  Moors  sitting  upon  the  bentangs, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort.  Every  body  looked 
at  me  with  astonishment,  but  as  I  rode  briskly  along, 
they  had  no  tune  to  ask  questions. 

I  arrived  in  the  evenmg  at  Farra,  a  walled  village, 
where,  without  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  lodging  for 
the  night. 

August  17th. — Early  in  the  morning  I  pursued  my 
journey,  and  at  eight  o'clock  passed  a  considerable  town 
called  Balaba,  after  which  the  road  quits  the  plain,  and 
stretches  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  I  passed  in  the 
coui-se  of  this  day  the  ruins  of  three  towns,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  all  carried  away  by  Daisy,  king  of 
Kaarta,  on  the  same  day  that  he  took  and  plundered 
Yamina.  Near  one  of  these  ruins  I  climbed  a  tamarind 
tree,  but  found  the  fruit  quite  green  and  sour,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  country  was  by  no  means  inviting — for 
the  high  grass  and  bushes  seemed  completely  to  obstruct 
the  road,  and  the  low  lands  were  all  so  flooded  by  the 
river,  that  the  Niger  had  the  appearance  of  an  exten* 
sive  lake.  In  the  evening  I  arrived  at  Kanika,  where 
the  dooty,  who  was  sitting  upon  an  elephant's  hide  at 
the  gate,  received  me  kindly,  and  gave  me  for  supper 
some  milk  and  meal,  which  I  considered  (as  to  a  person 
in  my  situation  it  really  was)  a  very  great  luxury. 

August  18th. — By  mistake  I  took  the  wrong  road, 
and  did  not  discover  my  error  until  I  had  travelled 
nearly  four  miles,  when,  coming  to  an  eminence,  I  ob- 
served the  Niger  considerably  to  the  left.  Directing 
my  course  towards  it,  I  travelled  through  long  grass 
and  bushes  with  great  difficulty,  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  I  came  to  a  comparatively  small 
but  very  rapid  river,  which  I  took  at  first  for  a  creek, 
or  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Niger.  However,  after  I 
had  examined  it  with  more  attention,  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  distinct  river ;  and  as  the  road  evidently 
crossed  it  (for  I  could  see  the  pathway  on  the  opposite 
side),  I  sat  do\vn  upon  the  bank,  in  hopes  that  some 
traveller  might  arrive  who  would  give  me  the  neces- 
sary information  concerning  the  fording  place— for  the 
banks  were  so  covex'ed  with  reeds  and  bushes  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  land  on  the  other 
side,  except  at  the  pathway,  which,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  reach. 
No  traveller,  however,  arriving,  and  there  being  a  great 
appearance  of  rain,  I  examined  the  grass  and  bushes 
for  some  way  up  the  bank,  and  determined  upon  enter- 
ing the  river  considerably  above  the  pathway,  in  order 
to  reach  the  other  side  before  the  stream  had  swept 
me  too  far  down.  With  this  view  I  fastened  my  clothes 
upon  the  saddle,  and  was  standing  up  to  the  neck  in 
water,  pulling  my  horse  by  the  bridle  to  make  him  fol- 
low me,  when  a  man  came  accidentally  to  the  place, 
and  seeing  me  in  the  water,  called  to  mo  with  great 
vehemence  to  come  out.  The  alligators,  he  said,  would 
devour  both  me  and  my  horse,  if  we  attempted  to  swim 
over.  When  I  had  got  out,  the  stranger,  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  European,  seemed  wonderfully  surprised. 
He  twice  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  exclaiming  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  "  God  preserve  me !  who  is  this  ?"  but 
when  he  heard  me  speak  the  Bambarra  tongue,  and 
found  that  I  was  going  the  same  way  as  himself,  he 
promised  to  assist  me  in  crossing  the  river,  the  name 
of  which  he  told  me  was  Frina.  He  then  went  a  little 
way  along  the  bank,  and  called  to  some  person,  who 
answered  from  the  other  side.  In  a  short  time,  a  canoe 
with  two  boys  came  paddling  from  among  the  reeds. 
These  boys  agreed  for  fifty  kowries  to  transport  me 
and  my  horse  over  the  river,  which  was  effected  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  and  I  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
Taffara,  a  walled  town,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  was  improved,  from  the  cor- 
rupted dialect  of  Bambarra,  to  the  pure  Mandingo. 
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the  Banks  of  tho  Niger,  until  he  comes  to  KoolikoiTO.— Sup- 
ports himself  by  writing  Saphies— Reaches  Maraboo.— Loses 
the  Road,  and  after  many  diflBculties  arrives  at  Bammakoo. — 
Takes  the  Road  for  Sibidooloo— Meets  with  great  kindness  at  a 
Village  called  Kooma— Is  afterwards  robbed,  stripped,  and 
plundered  by  Banditti.— The  Author's  Resource  and  Consola- 
tion under  exquisite  Distress. — He  arrives  in  safety  at  Sibi- 
dooloo. 
On  my  arrival  at  Taffara  I  inquired  for  the  dooty,  but 
was  informed  that  he  had  died  a  few  days  before  my 
arrival,  and  that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  a  meeting 
of  the  chief  men  for  electing  another — there  being  some 
dispute  about  the  succession.     It  was  probably  owing 
to  this  unsettled  state  of  the  town  that  I  experienced 
such  a  want  of  hospitality  in  it ;  for  though  I  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  I  should  only  remain  with  them 
for  one  night,  and  assured  them  that  Mansong  had 
given  me  some  kowries  to  pay  for  my  lodging,  yet  no 
person  invited  me  to  come  in,  and  I  was  forced  to  sit 
alone  under  the  bentang  tree,  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
wind  of  a  tornado,  which  lasted  with  great  violence 
until  midnight.      At  this  time  the  stranger  who  had 
assisted  me  in  crossing  the  river,  paid  me  a  visit,  and 
observing  that  I  had  not  found  a  lodging,  invited  me 
to  take  part  of  his  supper,  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
door  of  his  hut ;  for,  being  a  guest  himself,  he  could 
not,  without  his  landlord's  consent,  invite  me  to  come 
in.     After  this,  I  slept  upon  some  wet  grass  in  the 
corner  of  a  court.     My  horse  fared  still  wox-se  than 
myself — ^the  corn  I  had  purchased  being  all  expended, 
and  I  could  not  procure  a  supply. 

August  20th. — I  passed  the  town  of  Jaba,  and  stop- 
ped a  few  minutes  at  a  village  called  Somino,  where  I 
begged  and  obtained  some  coarse  food,  which  the  na- 
tives prepare  from  the  husks  of  corn,  and  call  boo. 
About  two  o'clock  I  came  to  the  village  of  Sooha,  and 
endeavoured  to  purchase  some  corn  from  the  dooty, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  gate,  but  without  success, 
then  requested  a  little  food  by  way  of  charity,  but  was 
told  he  had  none  to  spare.  Whilst  I  was  examining 
the  countenance  of  this  inhospitable  old  man,  and  en 
deavouring  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  sullen  discon- 
tent which  was  visible  in  his  eye,  he  called  to  a  slave 
who  was  working  in  the  corn-field  at  a  little  distance, 
and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  hoe  along  with  him.  The 
dooty  then  told  him  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  point- 
ing to  a  spot  at  no  great  distance.  The  slave,  with  his 
hoe,  began  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  earth,  and  the  dooty,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  fretful  disposition,  kept 
muttering  and  talking  to  himself  until  the  pit  was  almost 
finished,  when  he  repeatedly  pronounced  the  words 
dankatoo  ("  good  for  nothing") — jankra  lemen  ("  a  real 
plague") — which  expressions  I  thought  could  be  applied 
to  nobody  but  myself ;  and  as  the  pit  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  grave,  I  thought  it  pi-udent  to 
mount  my  horse,  and  was  about  to  decamp,  when  the 
slave,  who  had  before  gone  into  the  village,  to  my  sur- 
prise returned  with  the  corpse  of  a  boy  about  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  quite  naked.  The  negro  carried  the 
body  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and  threw  it  into  the  pit 
with  a  savage  indifference,  which  I  had  never  before 
seen.  As  he  covered  the  body  with  earth,  the  dooty 
often  expressed  himself,  naphula  attiniata  ("  money 
lost") — whence  I  concluded  that  the  boy  had  been  one 
of  his  slaves. 

Departing  from  this  shocking  scene,  I  travelled  by 
the  side  of  the  river  until  sunset,  when  I  came  to  Koo- 
likorro,  a  considerable  town,  and  a  great  market  for 
salt.  Here  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  the  house  of  a 
Bambarran,  who  had  formerly  been  the  slave  of  a  Moor, 
and  in  that  character  had  travelled  to  Aroan,  Towdinni, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  Great  Desert ;  but  turn- 
ing Mussulman,  and  his  master  dying  at  Jenn6,  he  ob- 
tained his  freedom,  and  settled  at  this  place,  where  he 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  salt,  cotton-cloth,  &c. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  had  not  lessened  that  su- 
perstitious confidence  in  saphies  and  charms  which  he 
had  imbibed  in  his  earlier  years ;  for  when  he  heard 
that  I  was  a  Christian,  he  immediately  thought  of  pro- 
curing a  saphie,  and  for  this  pui-posc  brought  out  his 


walha,  or  writing-board — assuring  me,  that  he  would 
dress  me  a  supper  of  rice,  if  I  would  write  him  a  saphie 
to  protect  him  from  wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of 
too  great  consequence  to  me  to  be  refused.  I  there- 
fore wrote  the  board  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  both 
sides;  and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the 
whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the 
board  into  a  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having 
said  a  few  prayers  over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ; 
after  which,  lest  a  single  word  should  escape,  he  licked 
the  board  until  it  was  quite  dry.  A  saphie  writer  was 
a  man  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  long  concealed — 
the  important  information  was  carried  to  the  dooty, 
who  sent  his  son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
desiring  me  to  write  him  a  naphula  saphie  (a  charm  to 
procure  wealth).  He  brought  me,  as  a  present,  some 
meal  and  milk ;  and  when  I  had  finished  the  saphie, 
and  read  it  to  him  with  an  audible  voice,  he  seemed 
highly  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  and  promised  to  bring 
me  in  the  morning  some  milk  for  my  breakfast.  When 
I  had  finished  my  supper  of  rice  and  salt,  I  laid  myself 
down  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  and  slept  very  quietly  until 
morning — this  being  the  first  good  meal  and  refreshing 
sleep  that  I  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 

August  21st. — At  daybreak  I  departed  from  Kooli- 
korro,  and  about  noon  passed  the  villages  of  Kayoo  and 
Toolumbo.  In  the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  Marraboo — 
a  largo  town,  and,  like  Koolikorro,  famous  for  its  trade 
in  salt.  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  Kaartan, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jower,  by  whom  I  was  well  received. 
This  man  had  acquired  a  considerable  property  in  the 
slave  trade ;  and,  from  his  hospitality  to  strangers,  was 
called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  jatee  (the  landlord), 
and  his  house  was  a  sort  of  public  inn  for  all  travellers. 
Those  who  had  money  were  well  lodged,  for  they  always 
made  him  some  return  for  his  kindness,  but  those  who 
had  nothing  to  give  were  content  to  accept  whatever 
he  thought  proper;  and  as  I  could  not  rank  myself 
among  the  momed  men,  I  was  happy  to  take  up  my 
lodging  in  the  same  hut  with  seven  poor  fellows  who 
had  come  from  Kancaba  in  a  canoe.  But  our  landlord 
sent  us  some  victuals. 

August  22d. — One  of  the  landlord's  servants  went 
with  me  a  little  way  from  the  town  to  show  me  what 
road  to  take ;  but,  whether  from  ignorance  or  design 
I  know  not,  he  directed  me  wrong,  and  I  did  not  dis- 
cover my  mistake  imtil  the  day  was  far  advanced,  when, 
coming  to  a  deep  creek,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  turning 
back ;  but  as,  by  that  means,  I  foresaw  that  I  could  not 
possibly  reach  Bammakoo  before  night,  I  resolved  to 
cross  it,  and  leading  my  horse  close  to  the  brink,  I  went 
behind  him,  and  pushed  him  headlong  into  the  water, 
and  then,  taking  the  bridle  in  my  teeth,  swam  over  to 
the  other  side.  This  was  the  third  creek  I  had  crossed 
in  this  manner  since  I  had  left  Sego ;  but  having  se- 
cured my  notes  and  memorandums  in  the  crown  of  my 
hat,  I  received  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  such  ad- 
ventures. The  rain  and  heavy  dew  kept  my  clothes 
constantly  wet ;  and  the  roads  being  very  deep,  and 
full  of  mud,  such  a  washing  was  sometimes  pleasant, 
and  oftentimes  necessary,  I  continued  travelling  through 
high  grass,  without  any  beaten  roacf,  and  about  noon 
came  to  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  here  very 
rocky,  and  the  force  and  roar  of  the  water  were  very 
great.  The  king  of  Bambarra's  canoes,  however,  fre- 
quently pass  these  rapids,  by  keeping  close  to  the  bank  ; 
persons  being  stationed  on  the  shore  with  ropes  fas- 
tened to  the  canoe,  while  others  push  it  forward  with 
long  poles.  At  this  time,  however,  it  would,  I  think, 
have  been  a  matter  of  great  difiiculty  for  any  European 
boat  to  have  crossed  the  stream.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  having  altered  my  course  from  the 
river  towards  the  mountains,  I  came  to  a  small  pathway 
which  led  to  a  village  called  Frookaboo,  where  I  slept. 
August  23d. — Early  in  the  morning  I  set  out  for 
Bammakoo,  at  which  place  I  arrived  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  I  had  heard  Bammakoo  much  talked 
of  as  a  great  market  for  salt,  and  I  felt  rather  disap- 
pointed to  find  it  only  a  middling  town,  not  quite  so- 
large  as  Marraboo :  however,  the  smaUness  of  its  size 
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is  more  than  compensated  by  the  richness  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  for  when  the  Moors  bring  their  salt  through 
Kaarta  or  Bambarra,  they  constantly  rest  a  few  days 
at  this  place,  and  the  negro  merchants  hero,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  salt  in  different  king- 
doms, frequently  purchase  by  wholesale,  and  retail  it 
to  great  advantage.  Here  I  lodged  at  the  house  of  a 
Serawoolli  negro,  and  was  visited  by  a  number  of 
Moors.  They  spoke  very  good  Mandingo,  and  were 
more  civil  to  me  than  their  countrymen  had  been.  One 
of  them  had  travelled  to  Rio  Grande,  and  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  Christians.  He  sent  me  in  the  evening 
some  boiled  rice  and  milk.  I  now  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure information  concerning  my  route  to  the  westward 
from  a  slave  merchant  who  had  resided  some  years  on 
the  Gambia.  He  gave  me  some  imperfect  account  of  the 
distance,  and  enumerated  the  names  of  a  great  many 
places  that  lay  in  the  way,  but  withal  told  me,  that  the 
road  was  impassable  at  this  season  of  the  year :  he 
was  even  afraid,  he  said,  that  I  should  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  proceeding  any  farther  ;  as  the  road  crossed  the 
Joliba  at  a  town  about  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bammakoo,  and  there  being  no  canoes  at  that 
place  large  enough  to  receive  my  horse,  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  him  over  fbr  some  months  to  come.  This  was 
an  obstruction  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  but  as  I  had 
no  money  to  maintain  myself  even  for  a  few  days,  I 
l^solved  to  push  on,  and  if  I  could  not  convey  my  horse 
across  the  river,  to  abandon  him,  and  swim  over  my- 
self. In  thoughts  of  this  nature  I  passed  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  consulted  with  my  landloi'd  how  I 
should  surmount  the  present  difficulty.  He  informed 
me  that  one  road  still  remained,  which  was  indeed  very 
rocky,  and  scarcely  passable  for  horses ;  but  that  if  I 
had  a  proper  guide  over  the  hills  to  a  town  called  Sibi- 
dooloo,  he  had  no  doubt  but  with  patience  and  caution 
I  might  travel  forwards  through  Manding.  I  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  dooty,  and  was  informed  that  a 
jilli  kea  (singing  man)  was  about  to  depart  for  Sibidoo- 
loo,  and  would  show  me  the  road  over  the  hills.  With 
this  manj  who  undertook  to  be  my  conductor,  I  tra- 
velled up  a  rocky  glen  about  two  miles,  when  we  came 
to  a  small  village ;  and  here  my  musical  fellow-traveller 
found  out  that  he  had  brought  me  the  wrong  road.  He 
told  me  that  the  horse-road  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  and  throwing  his  drum  upon  his  back,  mounted  up 
the  rocks,  where  indeed  no  hoi-se  could  follow  him, 
leaving  me  to  admire  his  agility,  and  trace  out  a  road 
for  myself.  As  I  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  I  rode 
back  to  the  level  ground,  and  directing  my  course  to 
the  eastward,  came  about  noon  to  another  glen,  and 
discovered  a  path  on  which  I  observed  the  marks  of 
horses'  feet:  following  this  path,  I  came  in  a  short 
time  to  some  shepherds'  huts,  where  I  was  informed 
that  I  was  in  the  right  road,  but  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  Sibidooloo  before  night.  Soon  after  this  I 
gained  the  summit  of  a  hill,  from  whence  I  had  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  country.  Towards  the  south-east 
appeared  some  very  distant  mountains,  which  I  had 
formerly  seen  from  an  eminence  near  Marraboo,  where 
the  people  informed  me  that  these  mountains  were 
situated  in  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  called  Kong, 
the  sovereign  of  which  could  raise  a  much  greater  army 
than  the  king  of  Bambarra.  Upon  this  height  the  soil 
is  shallow  ;  the  rocks  are  ironstone  and  schistus,  with 
detached  pieces  of  white  quartz. 

A  little  before  sunset  I  descended  on  the  north-west 
side  of  this  ridge  of  hills,  and  as  I  was  looking  about 
for  a  convenient  tree  under  which  to  pass  the  night 
(for  I  had  no  hopes  of  reaching  any  town),  I  descended 
into  a  delightful  valley,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  at 
a  romantic  village  called  Kooma.  This  village  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  is  the  sole  property  of  a 
Mandingo  merchant,  who  fled  hither  with  his  family 
during  a  former  war.  The  adjacent  fields  yield  him 
plenty  of  corn,  his  cattle  roam  at  large  in  the  valley, 
and  the  rocky  hills  secure  him  from  the  depredations  of 
war.  In  this  obscure  retreat  he  is  seldom  visited  by 
strangers,  but  whenever  this  happens,  he  makes  the 
■weary  traveller  welcome.    I  soon  found  myself  sur- 


rounded by  a  circle  of  the  harmless  villagers.  They 
asked  a  thousand  questions  about  my  country ;  and,  in 
return  for  my  information,  brought  corn  and  milk  for 
myself,  and  grass  for  my  horse,  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
hut  where  I  was  to  sleep,  and  appeared  very  anxious 
to  serve  me. 

August  25th. — I  departed  from  Kooma,  accompanied 
by  two  shepherds  who  were  going  towards  Sibidooloo. 
The  road  was  very  steep  and  rocky,  and  as  my  horse 
had  hurt  his  feet  much  in  coming  from  Bammakoo, 
he  travelled  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  ;  for  in 
many  places  the  ascent  was  so  sharp,  and  the  decli- 
vities so  great,  that  if  he  had  made  one  false  step,  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  The  shep- 
herds being  anxious  to  proceed,  gave  themselves  little 
trouble  about  me  or  my  horse,  and  kept  walking  on  at 
a  considerable  distance.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock, 
as  I  stopped  to  drink  a  little  water  at  a  rivulet  (my 
companions  being  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  me), 
that  I  heard  some  people  calling  to  each  other,  and 
presently  a  loud  screaming,  as  from  a  person  in  great 
distress.  I  immediately  conjectured  that  a  lion  had 
tivken  one  of  the  shepherds,  and  mounted  my  horse  to 
have  a  better  view  of  what  had  happened.  The  noise, 
however,  ceased,  and  I  rode  slowly  towards  the  place 
from  whence  I  thought  it  had  proceeded,  calling  out, 
but  without  receiving  any  answer.  In  a  little  time, 
however,  I  perceived  one  of  the  shepherds  lying  among 
the  long  gi-ass  near  the  road,  and  though  I  could  see 
no  blood  upon  him,  I  concluded  he  was  dead.  But 
when  I  came  close  to  hun,  he  whispei-ed  to  me  to  stop, 
telling  me  that  a  party  of  armed  men  had  seized  upon 
his  companion,  and  shot  two  arrows  at  himself  as  he 
was  making  his  escape.  I  stopped  to  consider  what 
course  to  take,  and  looking  round,  saw  at  a  little  dis- 
tance a  man  sitting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree :  I  dis- 
tinguished also  the  heads  of  six  or  seven  more,  sitting 
among  the  grass,  with  muskets  in  their  hands.  I  had 
now  no  hopes  of  escaping,  and  therefore  determined 
to  ride  forward  towards  them.  As  I  approached 
them,  I  was  in  hopes  they  were  elephant-hunters  ;  and 
by  way  of  opening  the  conversation,  inquired  if  they 
had  shot  any  thing,  but,  without  returning  an  answer, 
one  of  them  ordered  me  to  dismount,  and  then,  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  waved  with  his  hand  for  me  to 
proceed.  I  accordingly  rode  past,  and  had  with  some 
difficulty  crossed  a  deep  rivulet,  when  I  heard  somebody 
holloa,  and  looking  behind,  saw  those  I  had  taken  for 
elephant-hunters  running  after  me,  and  calling  out  to 
me  to  turn  back.  I  stopped  until  they  were  all  come 
up,  when  they  informed  me  that  the  king  of  the  Fou- 
lahs  had  sent  them  on  purpose  to  bring  me,  my  horse, 
and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  me,  to  Fooladoo,  and 
that  therefore  I  must  turn  back,  and  go  along  with 
them.  Without  hesitating  a  moment,  I  turned  round 
and  followed  them,  and  we  travelled  together  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  without  exchanging  a  word ;  when 
coming  to  a  dark  place  in  the  wood,  one  of  them 
said,  in  the  Mandingo  language,  "  This  place  will  do," 
and  immediately  snatched  my  hat  from  my  head. — 
Though  I  was  by  no  means  free  of  apprehension,  yet  I 
resolved  to  show  as  few  signs  of  fear  as  possible,  and 
therefore  told  them,  that  unless  my  hat  was  returned 
to  me,  I  should  proceed  no  farther.  But  before  I  had 
time  to  receive  an  answer,  another  drew  his  knife,  and 
seizing  upon  a  metal  button  which  remained  upon  my 
waistcoat,  cut  it  off,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Their 
intentions  were  now  obvious,  and  I  thought  that  the 
easier  they  were  permitted  to  rob  me  of  every  thing, 
the  less  I  had  to  fear.  I  therefore  allowed  them  to 
search  my  pockets  without  resistance,  and  examine 
every  part  of  my  apparel,  which  they  did  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.  But  observing  that  I  had  one 
waistcoat  under  another,  they  insisted  that  I  should 
cast  them  both  off ;  and  at  last,  to  make  sure  work, 
they  stripped  me  quite  naked.  Even  my  half  boots 
(though  the  sole  of  one  of  them  was  tied  on  to  my  foot 
with  a  broken  bridle-rein)  were  minutely  inspected. 
Whilst  they  were  examining  the  plunder,  I  begged  them, 
with  gl'eat  earnestness,  to  return  my  pocket  compass ; 
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but  v,'hen  I  pointed  it  out  to  them,  as  it  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  one  of  the  banditti,  thinking  I  was  about  to 
take  it  up,  cocked  his  musket,  and  swore  that  h& would 
lay  me  dead  upon  the  spot,  if  I  presumed  to  put  my  hand 
upon  it.  After  this,  some  of  them  went  away  with  my 
horse,  and  the  remainder  stood  considering  whether 
they  should  leave  me  quite  naked,  or  allow  me  some- 
thing to  shelter  me  from  the  sun.  Humanity  at  last 
prevailed :  they  returned  me  the  worst  of  the  two  shu-ts, 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  ;  and,  as  they  went  away,  one  of 
them  threw  back  my  hat,  in  the  crown  of  which  I  kept 
ray  memorandums,  and  this  was  probably  the  reason 
they  did  not  wish  to  keep  it.  After  they  were  gone,  I 
sat  for  some  time  looking  arouud  me  with  amazement 
and  terror.  Whichever  way  I  turned,  nothing  appeared 
but  danger  and  difficulty.  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season — 
naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and 
men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  European  settlement.  All  these  circum- 
stances crowded  at  once  on  my  recollection,  and  I  con- 
fess that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me.  I  considered  my 
fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  lie 
down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  however, 
aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that  no  human 
prudence  or  foresight  could  possibly  have  averted  my 
present  sufferings.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting  eye  of  that 
Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call  himself  the 
stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  painful  as  my  re- 
flections were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small 
moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught  my  eye.  I 
mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling  circumstances 
the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation ;  for  though 
the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my 
fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conforma- 
tion of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  capsula,  without  admira- 
tion. Can  that  being,  thought  I,  who  planted,  watered, 
and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure  part  of  the 
world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  importance, 
look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings 
of  creatures  formed  after  his  own  image  ?  Surely  not ! 
Reflections  like  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair.  I 
started  up,  and,  disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue, 
travelled  forwards,  assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ; 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came  to 
a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  overtook  the 
two  shepherds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma. 
They  were  much  surprised  to  see  me ;  for  they  said, 
they  never  doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had 
robbed,  had  murdered  me.  Departing  from  this  village, 
we  travelled  over  several  rocky  ridges,  and  at  sunset 
arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Manding. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Government  of  Manding.— The  Author's  Reception  by  the  Mansa, 
or  chief  man,  of  Sibidooloo,  who  tiikes  Measures  for  the  Reco- 
very of  his  Horse  and  Effects.— The  Author  removes  to  Wanda 
—Great  Scarcity,  and  its  afflicting  Consequences.— The  Author 
recovers  his  Horse  and  Clothes— presents  his  Horse  to  the 
Mansa,  and  prosecutes  his  Journey  to  Kamalia— Some  Account 
of  that  Town.— The  Author's  kind  Reception  by  Karfa  Taura,  a 
Slatee,  who  proposes  to  go  to  the  Gambia,  in  the  next  dry  Sea- 
son, with  a  Caravan  of  Slaves.— The  Author's  Sickness,  and 
Determination  to  remain  and  accompany  Karfa. 

The  town  of  Sibidooloo  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley, 
surrounded  with  high  rocky  hills.  It  is  scarcely  acces- 
sible for  horses,  and  during  the  frequent  wars  between 
the  Bambarrans,  Foulahs,  and  Mandingoes,  has  never 
once  been  plundered  by  an  enemy.  When  I  entered 
the  town,  the  people  gathered  round  me,  and  followed 
me  into  the  baloon,  where  I  was  presented  to  the 
dooty  or  chief  man,  who  is  here  called  mansa,  which 
usually  signifies  king.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  government  of  Manding  was  a  sort  of  republic, 
or  rather  an  oligarchy — every  town  having  a  particular 
mansa,  and  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  in  the  last  re- 


sort, being  lodged  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  body. 
I  related  to  the  mansa  the  circumstances  of  my  liaving 
been  i-obbed  of  my  horse  and  apparel ;  and  my  stoi-y 
was  confirmed  by  the  two  shepherds.  He  continued 
smoking  his  pipe  all  the  time  I  was  speaking ;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  finished,  than,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  tossing  up  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak  with  an  indignant 
air — "  Sit  down,"  said  he ;  "  you  shall  have  every  thing 
restored  to  you  ;  I  have  swoi-n  it :" — and  then,  turning 
to  an  attendant,  "  Give  the  white  man,"  said  he,  "  a 
draught  of  water ;  and  with  the  first  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, go  over  the  hills,  and  inform  the  dooty  of  Bamma- 
koo  that  a  poor  white  man,  the  king  of  Bambarra's 
stranger,  has  been  robbed  by  the  king  of  Fooladoo's 
people." 

I  little  expected,  in  my  forlorn  condition,  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  could  thus  feel  for  my  sufferings.  I 
heartily  thanked  the  mansa  for  his  kindness,  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  remain  with  him  until  the  return 
of  the  messenger.  I  was  conducted  into  a  hut,  and  had 
some  victuals  sent  me,  but  the  crowd  of  people  which 
assembled  to  see  me — all  of  whom  commiserated  my 
misfortunes,  and  vented  imprecations  against  the  Fou- 
lahs— prevented  me  from  sleeping  until  past  midnight. 
Two  days  I  remained  without  hearing  any  intelligence 
of  my  horse  or  clothes ;  and  as  there  was  at  this  time 
a  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  approaching  even  to  fa- 
mine, all  over  this  part  of  the  country,  I  was  unwilUng 
to  trespass  any  farther  on  the  mansa's  generosity,  and 
begged  permission  to  depart  to  the  next  village.  Find- 
ing me  very  anxious  to  proceed,  he  told  me  tliat  I  might 
go  as  far  as  a  town  called  Wonda,  where  he  hoped  I 
would  remain  a  few  days  until  I  heard  some  account 
of  my  horse,  &c. 

I  departed  accordingly  on  the  next  morning  of  the 
28th,  and  stopped  at  some  small  villages  for  refresh- 
ment. I  was  presented  at  one  of  them  with  a  dish  which 
I  had  never  before  seen.  It  was  composed  of  the  blos- 
soms or  anthercB  of  the  maize,  stewed  in  milk  and  water. 
It  is  eaten  only  in  time  of  great  scarcity.  On  the  30th, 
about  noon,  I  arrived  at  Wonda — a  small  town  with  a 
mosque,  and  suiTounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  mansa, 
who  was  a  Mahomedan,  acted  in  two  capacities — as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  schoolmaster  to  the 
children.  He  kept  his  school  in  an  open  shed,  where  I 
was  desired  to  take  up  my  lodging  until  some  account 
should  arrive  from  Sibidooloo  concerning  my  horse  and 
clothes ;  for  though  the  horse  was  of  little  use  to  me, 
yet  the  few  clothes  were  essential.  The  little  raiment 
upon  me  could  neither  protect  me  from  the  sun  by  day, 
nor  the  dews  and  musquitoes  by  night:  indeed,  my 
shirt  was  not  only  worn  thin  like  a  piece  of  muslin,  but 
withal  was  so  very  dirty  that  I  was  happy  to  embrace 
an  opportunity  of  washing  it,  which  havmg  done,  and 
spread  it  upon  a  bush,  I  sat  down  naked  in  the  shade 
until  it  was  dry. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season 
my  health  had  been  greatly  on  the  decline.  I  had  often 
been  affected  with  slight  paroxysms  of  fever ;  and  from 
the  time  of  leaving  Bammakoo,  the  sjTnptoms  had  con- 
siderably increased.  As  I  was  sitting  in  the  manner 
described,  the  fever  returned  with  such  violence  that 
it  very  much  alarmed  me :  the  more  so,  as  I  had  no 
medicine  to  stop  its  progress,  nor  any  hope  of  obtaining 
that  care  and  attention  which  my  situation  required. 

I  remained  at  Wonda  nine  days,  during  which  time 
I  experienced  the  regular  return  of  the  fever  every 
day.  And  though  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible 
to  conceal  my  distress  from  my  landlord,  and  frequently 
lay  down  the  whole  day  out  of  his  sight,  in  a  field  of 
corn  —  conscious  how  burdensome  I  was  to  him  and 
his  family,  in  a  time  of  such  great  scarcity— yet  I  found 
that  he  was  apprised  of  my  situation ;  and  one  morning, 
as  I  feigned  to  be  asleep  by  the  fire,  he  observed  to  his 
wife  that  they  were  likely  to  find  me  a  very  trouble- 
some and  chargeable  guest ;  for  that,  in  my  present 
sickly  state,  they  should  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their 
good  name,  to  maintain  me  until  I  recovered  or  died. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  certainly  felt  at  this 
time  most  severely  by  the  poor  people,  as  the  following 
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circumstance  most  painfully  convinced  me: — Every 
evening,  during  my  stay,  I  observed  five  or  six  women 
come  to  the  mansa's  house,  and  receive  each  of  them 
a  certain  quantity  of  com.  As  I  knew  how  valuable 
this  article  was  at  this  juncture,  I  inquired  of  the  mausa, 
whether  he  maintained  these  poor  women  from  pure 
bounty,  or  expected  a  return  when  the  harvest  should 
be  gathered  in.  "  Observe  that  boy,"  said  he  (pointing 
to  a  fine  child,  about  five  years  of  age) ;  "  his  mother 
has  sold  him  to  me,  for  forty  days'  provision  for  herself, 
and  the  rest  of  her  family.  I  have  bought  another  boy 
in  the  same  manner."  Good  God !  thought  I,  what  must 
a  mother  suffer  before  she  sells  her  own  child !  I  could 
not  get  this  melancholy  subject  out  of  my  mind ;  and 
the  next  night,  when  the  women  returned  for  their 
allowance,  I  desired  the  boy  to  poiut  out  to  me  his 
mother,  which  he  did.  She  was  much  emaciated,  but 
had  nothing  cruel  or  savage  in  her  countenance  ;  and 
when  she  had  received  her  corn,  she  came  and  talked 
to  her  son  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if  he  had  still 
been  under  her  care. 

September  6th.— Two  people  arrived  from  Sibidooloo, 
bringing  with  them  my  horse  and  clothes ;  but  I  found 
that  my  pocket  compass  was  broken  to  pieces.  This 
was  a  great  loss,  which  I  could  not  repair. 

September  7th. — As  my  horse  was  grazing  near  the 
brink  of  a  well,  the  ground  gave  way,  and  he  fell  in. 
The  well  was  about  ten  feet  diameter,  and  so  very  deep, 
that  when  I  saw  my  horse  snorting  in  the  water,  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  save  him.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  however,  immediately  assembled,  and 
having  tied  together  a  number  of  withes,*  they  lowered 
a  man  down  into  the  well,  who  fastened  those  withes 
round  the  body  of  the  horse ;  and  the  people  having 
first  drawn  up  the  man,  took  hold  of  the  withes,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  pulled  the  horse  out  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  poor  animal  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  the  roads  were  scarcely  passable,  being 
either  very  rocky,  or  else  full  of  mud  and  water.  I 
therefore  found  it  impracticable  to  travel  with  him  any 
farther,  and  was  happy  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  I  thought  would  take  care  of  him.  I  accord- 
ingly presented  him  to  my  landlord,  and  desired  him 
to  send  my  saddle  and  bridle,  as  a  present,  to  the  mansa 
of  Sibidooloo,  being  the  only  return  I  could  make  him 
for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  in  procuring  my  horse 
and  clothes. 

I  now  thought  it  necessary,  sick  as  I  was,  to  take 
leave  of  my  hospitable  landlord.  On  the  morning  of 
September  8th,  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  he  pre- 
sented me  with  his  spear,  as  a  token  of  remembrance, 
and  a  leather  bag  to  contain  my  clothes.  Having  con- 
verted my  half  boots  into  sandals,  I  travelled  with  more 
ease,  and  slept  that  night  at  a  village  called  Ballanti. 
On  the  9th  I  reached  Nemacoo ;  but  the  mansa  of  the 
village  thought  fit  to  make  me  sup  upon  the  camelion's 
dish.  By  way  of  apology,  however,  he  assured  me  the 
next  morning,  that  the  scarcity  of  corn  was  such  that 
he  could  not  possibly  allow  me  any.  I  could  not  accuse 
him  of  unkindness,  as  all  the  people  actually  appeared 
to  be  starving. 

September  10th.— It  i*ained  hard  all  day,  and  the 
people  kept  themselves  in  their  huts.  In  the  afternoon 
I  was  visited  by  a  negro,  named  Modi  Lemina  Taura, 
a  great  trader,  who,  suspecting  my  distress,  brought 
me  some  victuals,  and  promised  to  conduct  me  to  his 
own  house  at  Kinyeto  the  day  following. 

September  11th. — I  departed  from  Nemacoo,  and 
arrived  at  Kinyeto  in  the  evening ;  but  having  hurt 
my  ancle  in  the  way,  it  swelled  and  inflamed  so  much, 
that  I  could  neither  walk  nor  set  my  foot  to  the  ground 
the  next  day,  without  great  pain.  My  landlord  ob- 
serving this,  kindly  invited  me  to  stop  with  him  a  few 
days,  and  I  accordingly  remained  at  his  house  until  tlie 
14th,  by  which  time  I  felt  much  relieved,  and  could 
walk  with  the  help  of  a  staff.  I  now  set  out,  thanking 
my  landlord  for  his  great  care  and  attention ;  and  being 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  was  travelling  the 
*  From  a  plant  called  kaVba,  that  climbs  liUe  a  vine  upon  the 


same  way,  I  proceeded  for  Jerijang,  a  beautiful  and 
well-cultivated  district,  the  mansa  of  which  is  reckoned 
the  most  powerful  chief  of  any  in  Manding. 

On  the  15th  I  reached  Dosita,  a  large  town,  where 
I  staid  one  day  on  account  of  the  rain;  but  I  con- 
tinued very  sickly,  and  was  slightly  delirious  in  the 
night.  On  the  17th  I  set  out  for  Mansia,  a  consider- 
able town,  where  small  quantities  of  gold  are  collected. 
The  road  led  over  a  high  rocky  hill,  and  my  strength 
and  spirits  were  so  much  exhausted,  that  before  I  could 
reach  the  top  of  the  liill  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  three 
times,  being  very  faint  and  sickly.  I  reached  Mansia 
in  the  afternoon.  The  mansa  of  this  town  had  the 
character  of  being  very  inhospitable ;  he,  however,  sent 
me  a  little  com  for  my  suppei-,  but  demanded  some- 
thing in  return  ;  and  when  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
nothing  of  value  in  my  possession,  he  told  me  (as  if  in 
jest)  that  my  wliite  skin  should  not  defend  me  if  I  told 
him  lies.  He  then  showed  me  the  hut  wherein  I  was 
to  sleep,  but  took  away  my  spear,  saying  that  it  should 
be  returned  to  me  in  the  morning.  This  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, when  joined  to  the  character  I  had  heard 
of  the  man,  made  me  rather  suspicious  of  him,  and  I 
privately  desired  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
who  had  a  bow  and  quiver,  to  sleep  in  the  same  hut 
with  me.  About  midnight  I  heard  somebody  approach 
the  door,  and  observing  the  moonlight  strike  suddenly 
into  the  hut,  I  started  up,  and  saw  a  man  stepping  cau- 
tiously over  the  threshold.  I  immediately  snatched  up 
the  negro's  bow  and  quiver,  the  rattling  of  which  made 
the  man  withdraw;  and  my  companion  looking  out, 
assured  me  that  it  was  the  mansa  himself,  and  advised 
me  to  keep  awake  until  the  morning.  I  closed  the 
door,  and  placed  a  large  piece  of  wood  behind  it,  and 
was  wondering  at  this  unexpected  visit,  when  somebody 
pressed  so  hard  against  the  door  that  the  negro  could 
scarcely  keep  it  shut ;  but  when  I  called  to  him  to  open 
the  door,  the  intruder  ran  off"  as  before. 

September  16th. — As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  negro, 
at  my  request,  went  to  the  mansa's  house  and  brought 
away  my  spear.  He  told  me  that  the  mansa  was  asleep, 
and  lest  this  inliospitable  chief  should  devise  means  to 
detain  me,  he  advised  me  to  set  out  before  he  was  awake, 
which  I  immediately  did,  and  about  two  o'clock  reached 
Kamalia,  a  small  to^vn,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  some 
rocky  hills,  where  the  inliabitants  collect  gold  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  bushreens  here  live  apart 
from  the  kafirs,  and  have  built  their  huts  in  a  scattered 
manner,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  They  have 
a  place  set  apart  for  performing  their  devotions  in,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  missura,  or  mosque — but 
it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  square  piece  of  ground 
made  level,  and  surrounded  with  the  trunks  of  trees, 
having  a  small  projection  towards  the  east,  where  the 
marraboo,  or  priest,  stands  when  he  calls  the  people  to 
prayers.  Mosques  of  this  construction  are  very  com- 
mon among  the  converted  negroes,  but  having  neither 
walls  nor  roof,  they  can  only  be  used  in  fine  weather. 
When  it  rains,  the  bushreens  perfonn  their  devotions 
in  their  huts. 

On  my  arrival  at  Kamalia,  I  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  a  bushreen  named  Karfa  Taura,  the  brother 
of  him  to  whose  hospitality  I  was  indebted  at  Kinyeto. 
He  was  collecting  a  coffle  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  sell 
them  to  the  Europeans  on  the  Gambia,  as  soon  as  the 
rains  should  be  over.  I  found  him  sitting  in  his  baloon, 
surrounded  by  several  slatees  who  proposed  to  join  the 
coffle.  He  was  reading  to  them  from  an  Arabic  book, 
and  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if  I  understood  it  %  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  one  of  the  slatees 
to  fetch  the  little  curious  book  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  west  country.  On  opening  this  small  volume, 
I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  it  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  Karfa  expressed  great  joy  to  hear 
that  I  could  read  it :  for  some  of  the  slatees,  who  had 
seen  the  Europeans  upon  the  coast,  observing  the  colour 
of  my  skin  (which  was  now  become  very  yellow  from 
sickness),  my  long  beard,  ragged  clothes,  and  extreme 
poverty,  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  I  was  a  white  man, 
and  told  Karfa  that  they  suspected  I  was  some  Arab 
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in  disguise.  Karfa,  however,  perceiving  that  I  could 
I'ead  this  book,  had  no  doubt  concerning  me,  and  kindly 
promised  me  every  assistance  in  his  power.  At  the 
same  time  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  Jallonka  wilderness  for  many  months  yet  to 
come,  as  no  less  than  eight  rapid  rivers,  he  said,  lay  in 
the  way.  He  added,  that  he  intended  to  set  out  him- 
self for  Gambia,  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  fordable 
and  the  grass  burnt,  and  advised  me  to  stay  and  ac- 
company him.  He  remarked,  that  when  a  caravan  of 
the  natives  could  not  travel  through  the  country,  it  was 
idle  for  a  single  white  man  to  attempt  it.  I  readily  ad- 
mitted that  such  an  attempt  was  an  act  of  raslmess, 
but  I  assured  him  that  I  had  now  no  alternative — for 
having  no  money  to  support  myself,  I  must  either  beg 
my  subsistence,  hy  travelling  from  place  to  place,  or 
perish  for  want.  Karfa  now  looked  at  me  with  great 
earnestness,  and  inquired  if  I  could  eat  the  common 
victuals  of  the  country,  assuring  me  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  white  man.  He  added,  that  if  I  would  re- 
main with  him  until  the  rains  were  over,  he  would  give 
me  plenty  of  victuals  in  the  meantime,  and  a  hut  to 
sleep  in,  and  that  after  he  had  conducted  me  in  safety 
to  the  Gambia,  I  might  then  make  him  what  return  I 
thought  proper.  I  asked  him,  if  the  value  of  one  prime 
slave  would  satisfy  him.  He  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  immediately  ordered  one  of  the  huts  to  be 
swept  for  my  accommodation.  Thus  was  I  delivered, 
by  the  friendly  care  of  this  benevolent  negro,  from  a 
situation  truly  deplorable.  Distress  and  famine  pressed 
hard  upon  me,  I  had  before  me  the  gloomy  wilds  of 
Jallonkadoo,  where  the  traveller  sees  no  habitation  for 
five  successive  days.  I  had  observed  at  a  distance,  the 
rapid  course  of  the  i-iver  Kokoro.  I  had  almost  marked 
out  the  place  where  I  was  doomed,  I  thought,  to  perish, 
when  this  friendly  negro  stretched  out  his  hospitable 
hand  for  my  relief. 

In  the  hut  which  was  appropriated  for  me,  I  was 
provided  with  a  mat  to  sleep  on,  an  earthen  jar  for 
holding  water,  and  a  small  calabash  to  drink  out  of- 
and  Karfa  sent  me,  from  his  own  dwelling,  two  meals 
a-day,  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  supply  me  with  fire- 
wood and  water.  But  I  found  that  neither  the  kind- 
ness of  Karfa,  nor  any  sort  of  acconamodation,  could  put 
a  stop  to  the  fever  which  weakened  me,  and  which  be- 
came evei'y  day  more  alarming.  I  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  conceal  my  distress — but  on  the 
third  day  after  my  arrival,  as  I  was  going  with  Karfa 
to  visit  some  of  his  friends,  I  found  myself  so  faint  that 
I  could  scarcely  walk,  and  before  we  reached  the  place, 
I  staggered  and  fell  into  a  pit  from  which  the  clay  had 
been  taken  to  build  one  of  the  huts.  Karfa  endeavoured 
to  console  me  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery,  as- 
suring me,  that  if  I  would  not  walk  out  in  the  wet,  I 
should  soon  be  well.  I  determined  to  follow  his  advice, 
and  confine  myself  to  my  hut,  but  was  still  tormented 
with  the  fever,  and  my  health  continued  to  be  in  a  very 
precarious  state  for  five  ensuing  weeks.  Sometimes  I 
could  crawl  out  of  the  hut,  and  sit  a  few  hours  in  the 
open  air ;  at  other  times  I  was  unable  to  I'ise,  and  passed 
the  lingering  hours  in  a  very  gloomy  and  solitary  man- 
ner. I  was  seldom  visited  by  any  person  except  my 
benevolent  landlord,  who  came  daily  to  inquire  after 
my  health.  When  the  rains  became  less  frequent,  and 
the  country  began  to  grow  dry,  the  fever  left  me,  but 
in  so  debiUtated  a  condition  that  I  could  scarcely  stand 
upright ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
carry  my  mat  to  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  tree,  at  a  short 
distance,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  smell  of  the  corn  fields, 
and  delight  my  eyes  with  a  prospect  of  the  country.  I 
had  the  pleasure  at  length  to  find  myself  in  a  state  of 
convalescence,  towards  which  the  benevolent  and  simple 
manners  of  the  negroes,  and  the  perusal  of  Karfa's 
little  volume,  greatly  contributed. 

1  In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  slatees  who  resided  at 
Kamalia  having  spent  all  their  money,  and  become  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  Karfa's  hospitahty, 
beheld  me  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  invented  many 
ridiculous  and  trifling  stories  to  lessen  me  in  Karfa's 
esteem.    And  in  the  beginning  of  December,  a  Sera- 


wooUi  slatee,  with  five  slaves,  arrived  from  Sego :  thia 
man,  too,  spread  a  number  of  malicious  reports  con- 
cerning me,  but  Karfa  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and 
continued  to  show  me  the  same  kindness  as  formerly. 
As  I  was  one  day  conversing  with  the  slaves  which  thia 
slatee  had  brought,  one  of  them  begged  me  to  give 
him  some  victuals.  I  told  him  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  none  to  give.  He  replied,  "  I  gave  you  victuals 
when  you  was  hungry.  Have  you  forgot  the  man  who 
brought  you  milk  at  KarrankaUa?  But,"  added  he, 
with  a  sigh,  "the  irons  were  not  then  upon  my  legs!"  I 
immediately  recollected  him,  and  begged  some  ground 
nuts  from  Karfa  to  give  him,  as  a  return  for  his  former 
kindness.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
Bambarrans  the  day  after  the  battle  at  Joka,  and  sent 
to  Sego,  where  he  had  been  purchased  by  his  present 
master,  who  was  carrying  him  down  to  Kajaaga.  Three 
more  of  these  slaves  were  from  Kaarta,  and  one  from 
Wassela,  all  of  them  prisonei-s  of  war.  They  stopped 
four  days  at  Kamalia,  and  were  then  taken  to  Bala, 
where  they  remained  until  the  river  Kokoro  was  ford- 
able,  and  the  grass  burnt. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  Karfa  proposed  to 
complete  his  purchase  of  slaves,  and  for  this  purpose 
collected  all  the  debts  which  were  owing  to  him  in  his 
own  country;  and  on  the  19th,  being  accompanied  by 
three  slatees,  he  departed  for  Kancaba,  a  large  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  a  great  slave-market.  Most 
of  the  slaves  who  are  sold  at  Kancaba  come  from  Bam- 
barra ;  for  Mansong,  to  avoid  the  expense  and  danger 
of  keeping  all  his  prisoners  at  Sego,  commonly  sends 
them  in  smaU  parties  to  be  sold  at  the  different  trading 
towns — and  as  Kancaba  is,  much  resorted  to  by  mer- 
chants, it  is  always  well  supplied  with  slaves,  which 
are  sent  thither  up  the  Niger  in  canoes.  When  Karfa 
departed  from  Kamalia,  he  proposed  to  return  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  and  during  his  absence  I  was  left 
to  the  care  of  a  good  old  bushreen,  who  acted  as  school- 
master to  the  young  people  of  Kamalia. 

Being  now  left  alone,  and  at  leisure  to  indulge  my 
own  reflections,  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed of  augmenting  and  extending  tlie  observations  I  had 
abeady  made  on  the  climate  and  productions  of  the 
country,  and  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  natives  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  obtain  in 
the  course  of  a  transient  and  perilous  journey  through 
the  country.  I  endeavoured  likewise  to  collect  all  tne 
infonnation  I  could  concerning  those  important  branches 
of  African  commerce,  the  trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and 
slaves.  Such  was  my  employment  during  the  remain- 
der of  my  stay  at  Kamalia ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  my  readers  the  result  of  my  researches  and 
inquiries,  avoiding,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  repetition  of  those 
circumstances  and  observations  which  were  related,  as 
occasion  arose,  in  the  narrative  of  my  journey. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Of  the  Climate  and  Seasons.— Winds.— VegetaWe  Productions.— 
Population. — General  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Dis- 
position of  the  Mandingoes,  and  a  summary^Account  of  their 
Manners  and  Habits  of  Life,  their  Marriages,  &c. 
The  whole  of  my  route,  both  in  going  and  returning, 
having  been  confined  to  a  tract  of  country  bounded 
nearly  by  the  12th  and  15th  parallels  of  latitude,  the 
reader  must  imagine  that  I  found  the  climate  in.  most 
places  extremely  hot,  but  no  where  did  I  feel  the  heat 
so  intense  and  oppressive  as  in  the  camp  at  Benowm,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  place.  In 
some  parts,  where  the  country  ascends  into  hills,  the 
air  is  at  all  times  comparatively  cool,  yet  none  of  the 
districts  which  I  traversed  could  properly  be  called 
moimtainous.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  hot  and 
sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent  gusts  of  wind 
(called  tornadoes),  accompanied  with  thunder  and  rain. 
These  usher  in  what  is  denominated  "the  rainy  season," 
which  continues  until  the  month  of  November.  During 
this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy,  and  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The  termination 
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of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with  violent 
tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  sliifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

When  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north-east,  it  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  change  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered,  the  rivers 
subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  is  commonly  felt  the  harrnat- 
tan,  a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  from  the  north- 
east, and  accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through 
which  the  sun  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind, 
in  passing  over  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  acquires  a 
very  strong  attraction  for  humidity,  and  parches  up 
every  thing  exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  however, 
reckoned  very  salutary,  particularly  to  Europeans,  who 
generally  recover  their  health  during  its  continuance. 
I  experienced  immediate  relief  from  sickness,  both  at 
Dr  Laidley's  and  at  Kamalia,  during  the  harmattan. 
Indeed,  the  air  during  the  rainy  season  is  so  loaded 
with  moisture  that  clothes,  shoes,  trunks,  and  every 
thing  that  is  not  close  to  the  fire,  become  damp  and 
mouldy,  and  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  vapour  bath  ;  but  this  dry  wind  braces  up  the 
solids,  which  were  before  relaxed,  gives  a  cheerful  flow 
of  spirits,  and  is  even  pleasant  to  respiration.  Its  ill 
effects  are,  that  it  produces  chaps  in  the  lips,  and  afflicts 
many  of  the  natives  with  sore  eyes. 

Whenever  the  grass  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  negroes  set 
it  on  fire;  but  in  Ludamar,  and  other  Moorish  countries, 
this  practice  is  not  allowed,  for  it  Is  upon  the  withered 
stubble  that  the  Moors  feed  their  cattle,  until  the  return 
of  the  rains.  The  burning  the  grass  in  Manding  ex- 
hibits a  scene  of  terrific  grandeur.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  I  could  see  the  plains  and  mountains,  as  far 
as  my  eye  could  reach,  variegated  with  lines  of  fire, 
and  the  light  reflected  on  the  sky  made  the  heavens 
appear  in  a  blaze.  In  the  day  time,  pillars  of  smoke 
were  seen  in  every  direction,  while  the  birds  of  prey 
were  observed  hovering  round  the  conflagration,  and 
pouncing  down  upon  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  rep- 
tiles, which  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames.  This 
annual  burning  is  soon  followed  by  a  fresh  and  sweet 
verdure,  and  the  country  is  thereby  rendered  more 
healthful  and  pleasant. 

Of  the  most  remarkable  and  Important  of  the  vege- 
table productions,  mention  has  already  been  made ; 
and  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  districts  through 
which  I  passed.  It  Is  observable,  however,  that  al- 
though many  species  of  the  edible  roots  which  grow  in 
the  West  India  islands  are  found  in  Africa,  yet  I  never 
saw,  in  any  part  of  my  journey,  either  the  sugar-cane, 
the  coffee,  or  the  cocoa  tree,  nor  could  I  learn,  on  in- 
quiry, that  they  were  known  to  the  natives.  The  pine- 
apple, and  the  thousand  other  delicious  fruits,  which 
the  industry  of  civilised  man  (improving  the  bounties 
of  nature)  has  brought  to  so  great  perfection  in  the 
tropical  climates  of  America,  are  here  equally  unknown. 
I  observed,  indeed,  a  few  orange  and  banana  trees 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  but  whether  they  were 
indigenous,  or  were  formerly  planted  there  by  some  of 
the  white  traders,  I  could  not  positively  learn.  I  suspect 
that  they  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Portuguese. 

Concerning  property  in  the  soil,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  lands  in  native  woods  were  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  king,  or  (where  the  government  was  not 
monarchical)  to  the  state.  When  any  individual  of  free 
condition  had  the  means  of  cultivating  more  land  than 
he  actually  possessed,  he  applied  to  the  chief  man  of 
the  district,  who  allowed  him  an  extension  of  territory, 
on  condition  of  forfeiture  if  the  lands  were  not  brought 
into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  The  condition  being 
fulfilled,  the  soil  became  vested  in  the  possessor,  and, 
for  aught  that  appeared  to  me,  descended  to  his  heirs. 

The  population,  however,  considering  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with  which  lands  are 
obtained,  is  not  very  great  in  the  countries  which  I 
visited.  I  found  many  extensive  and  beautiful  districts 
entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and,  in  genei-al,  the 
bordei's   of  the  different  kingdoms  were  either  verv 


thinly  peopled  or  entli'ely  deserted.  Many  places  are 
likewise  unfavourable  to  population  from  being  un- 
healthful.  The  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  Sene- 
gal, and  other  rivers  towards  the  coast,  are  of  this 
description.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  chiefly  that  the 
interior  countries  abound  more  with  inhabitants  than 
the  maritime  districts ;  for  all  the  negro  nations  that 
fell  under  my  observation,  though  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  independent  states,  subsist  chiefly  by  the 
same  means,  live  nearly  in  the  same  temperature,  and 
possess  a  wonderful  similarity  of  disposition.  The  Man- 
dingoes,  in  particular,  are  a  very  gentle  race,  cheerful 
in  their  dispositions,  inquisitive,  credulous,  simple,  and 
fond  of  flattery.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  defect 
In  their  character  was  that  insurmountable  propensity, 
which  the  reader  must  have  observed  to  prevail  In  all 
classes  of  them,  to  steal  from  me  the  few  effects  I  was 
possessed  of.  For  this  part  of  their  conduct  no  com- 
plete justification  can  be  off"ered,  because  theft  is  a 
crime  in  their  own  estimation  ;  and  it  must  be  observed, 
that  they  are  not  habitually  and  generally  guilty  of  it 
towards  each  other.  This,  however,  is  an  Important 
circumstance  In  mitigation ;  and  before  we  pronounce 
them  a  more  depraved  people  than  any  other,  it  were 
well  to  consider  whether  the  lower  order  of  people  in  any 
part  of  Europe  would  have  acted,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  greater  honesty  towards  a  stranger  than 
the  negroes  acted  towards  me.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  laws  of  the  country  afforded  me  no  protection; 
that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  rob  me  with  impunity  ; 
and,  finally,  that  some  part  of  my  effects  were  of  as 
great  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  negroes,  as  pearls 
and  diamonds  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  a  Euro- 
pean. Let  us  suppose  a  black  merchant  of  Hindostan 
to  have  found  his  way  into  the  centre  of  England,  with 
a  box  of  jewels  at  his  back,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  afforded  him  no  security ;  in  such  a  case  the 
wonder  would  be,  not  that  the  stranger  was  robbed  of 
any  part  of  his  riches,  but  that  any  part  was  left  for  a 
second  depredator.  Such,  on  sober  reflection,  is  the 
judgment  I  have  formed  concerning  the  pilfering  dis- 
position of  the  Mandingo  negroes  towards  myself.  Not- 
withstanding I  was  so  great  a  sufferer  by  it,  I  do  not 
consider  that  their  natural  sense  of  justice  was  per- 
verted or  extinguished :  it  was  overpowered  only,  for 
the  moment,  by  the  strength  of  a  temptation  which  it 
required  no  common  virtue  to  resist. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  some  counterbalance  to  this 
depravity  in  their  nature,  allowing  it  to  be  such,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  disinterested  charity 
and  tender  solicitude  with  which  many  of  these  poor 
heathens  (from  the  sovereign  of  Sego  to  the  poor 
women  who  received  me  at  different  times  into  their 
cottages  when  I  was  perishing  of  hunger)  sympathised 
with  me  in  my  sufferings,  relieved  my  distresses,  and 
contributed  to  my  safety.  This  acknowledgment,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  more  particularly  due  to  the  female 
part  of  the  nation.  Among  the  men,  as  the  reader 
must  have  seen,  my  reception,  though  generally  kind, 
was  sometimes  otherwise.  It  varied  according  to  the 
various  tempers  of  those  to  whom  I  made  application. 
The  hardness  of  avarice  in  some,  and  the  blindness  of 
bigotry  in  others,  had  closed  up  the  avenues  to  com- 
passion; but  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
hard-heartedness  towards  me  in  the  women.  In  all  my 
wanderings  and  wTCtchedness,  I  found  them  uniformly 
kind  and  compassionate ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  as  my 
predecessor  Mr  Ledyard  has  eloquently  said  before  me, 
"  To  a  woman  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  lan- 
guage of  decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a 
decent  and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry,  or 
thirsty,  wet,  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  the  men, 
to  perform  a  generous  action.  In  so  free  and  so  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate 
the  coarsest  morsel,  with  a  double  relish." 

It  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  soft  and 
amiable  sympathy  of  nature,  which  was  thus  sponta- 
neously manliested  towards  me  in  my  distress,  is  dis- 
played by  these  poor  people,  as  occasion  requires,  much 
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more  strongly  towards  persons  of  their  own  nation  and 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  when  the  objects  of  their 
compassion  are  endeared  to  them  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity. Accordingly,  the  maternal  affection  (neither 
suppressed  by  the  restraints,  nor  diverted  by  the  soli- 
citudes of  civDised  Hfe)  is  eveiy  where  conspicuous 
among  them,  and  creates  a  correspondent  return  of 
tenderness  in  the  child.  An  illustration  of  this  has 
been  already  given : — "  Stxnke  me,"  said  my  attendant, 
"  but  do  not  curse  my  mother."  The  same  sentiment  1 
found  universally  to  prevail,  and  observed  in  all  parts 
of  Africa,  that  the  greatest  affront  which  could  be 
offered  to  a  negro  was  to  reflect  on  her  wlio  gave  him 
birth. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  sense  of  filial  duty  and  af- 
fection among  the  negroes  should  be  less  ardent  towards 
the  father  than  the  mother.  The  system  of  polygamy, 
while  it  weakens  the  father's  attachment  by  dividing 
it  among  the  children  of  different  wives,  concentrates 
all  the  mother's  jealous  tenderness  to  one  point — the 
protection  of  her  own  offspring.  I  perceived  with  great 
satisfaction,  too,  that  the  maternal  solicitude  extended 
not  only  to  the  growth  and  security  of  the  person,  but 
also,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  of  the  infant ;  for  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  which 
the  Mandingo  women  instruct  their  children,  is  tlie 
practice  of  truth.  The  reader  will  probably  recollect 
the  case  of  the  unliappy  mother,  whose  son  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Moorish  banditti  at  Funingkedy.  Her 
only  consolation  in  her  uttermost  distress  was  the  re- 
flection that  the  poor  boy,  in  the  course  of  his  blameless 
life,  had  never  told  a  lie.  Such  testimony  from  a  fond 
mother  on  such  an  occasion,  must  have  operated  power- 
fully on  the  youthful  part  of  the  surrounding  spectators. 
It  was  at  once  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  and 
a  lesson  to  the  living. 

The  negro  women  suckle  their  children  until  they 
are  able  to  walk  of  themselves.  Three  years'  nursing 
is  not  uncommon,  and  during  this  period  the  husband 
devotes  his  whole  attention  to  his  other  wives.  To  this 
practice  it  is  owing,  I  presume,  that  the  family  of  each 
wife  is  seldom  very  nimierous.  Few  women  have  more 
than  five  or  six  children.  As  soon  as  an  infant  is  able 
to  walk,  it  is  permitted  to  run  about  with  great  freedom. 
The  mother  is  not  over  solicitous  to  preserve  it  from 
slight  falls,  and  other  trifling  accidents.  A  little  prac- 
tice soon  enables  a  child  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  ex- 
perience acts  the  part  of  a  nurse.  As  they  advance  in 
life,  the  girls  are  taught  to  spin  cotton,  and  to  beat  corn, 
and  are  instructed  in  other  domestic  duties,  and  the 
boys  are  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  Both 
sexes,  whether  bushreens  or  kafirs,  on  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty  are  circumcised.  This  painful  operation 
is  not  considered  by  the  kafirs  so  much  in  the  light  of 
a  religious  ceremony  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
utility.  They  have,  indeed,  a  superstitious  notion  that 
it  contributes  to  render  the  marriage  state  pi'olific. 
The  operation  is  performed  upon  several  young  people 
at  the  same  time,  all  of  whom  are  exempted  from  every 
sort  of  labour  for  two  months  afterwards.  During  this 
period  they  form  a  society  called  solimana.  They  visit 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  whore 
they  dance  and  sing,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  inha- 
bitants. I  had  frequently,  in  the  course  of  my  journey, 
observed  parties  of  this  description,  but  they  were  all 
males.  I  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
female  solimana  at  Kamalia. 

In  the  course  of  this  celebration,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  young  women  get  married.  If 
a  man  takes  a  fancy  to  any  one  of  them,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  make  an 
overture  to  the  girl  herself.  The  first  object  is  to  agree 
with  the  parents  concerning  the  recompense  to  be  given 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  company  and  services  of  their 
daughter.  The  value  of  two  slaves  is  a  common  pi'ice, 
unless  the  girl  is  thought  very  handsome,  in  which  case 
the  parents  will  raise  their  demand  vei-y  considerably. 
If  the  lover  is  rich  enough,  and  willing  to  give  the  sum 
demanded,  he  then  communicates  his  wishes  to  the 
damsel ;  but  her  consent  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 


the  match,  for  if  the  parents  agree  to  it,  and  eat  a  few 
kolla  nuts,  which  are  presented  by  the  suitor  as  an  ear- 
nest of  the  bai'gain,  the  yoimg  lady  must  either  have 
the  man  of  their  choice,  or  continue  unmarried,  for  she 
cannot  afterwards  be  given  to  another.  If  the  parents 
should  attempt  it,  the  lover  is  then  authorised,  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  to  seize  upon  the  girl  as  liis  slave. 
When  the  day  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  is  fixed  on, 
a  select  number  of  people  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding — a  bullock  or  goat  is  killed,  and  great 
plenty  of  victuals  dressed  for  the  occasion.  As  soon 
as  it  is  dark,  the  bride  is  conducted  into  a  hut,  where 
a  company  of  matrons  assist  in  arranging  the  wedding- 
dress,  which  is  always  white  cotton,  and  is  put  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  bride  from  head  to 
foot.  Thus  arrayed,  she  is  seated  upon  a  mat  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  old  women  place  themselves 
in  a  circle  round  her.  They  then  give  her  a  series  of 
instructions,  and  point  out,  with  great  propriety,  what 
ought  to  be  her  future  conduct  in  life.  This  scene  of 
instruction,  however,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  girls, 
who  amuse  the  company  with  songs  and  dances,  which 
are  rather  more  remarkablefor  their  gaiety  than  delicacy. 
While  the  bride  remains  within  the  hut  with  the  women, 
the  bridegroom  devotes  his  attention  to  the  guests  pf  both 
sexes  who  assemble  without  doora,  and  by  distributing 
among  them  small  presents  of  kolla  nuts,  and  seeing 
that  every  one  partakes  of  the  good  cheer  which  is 
provided,  he  contributes  much  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  evening.  When  supper  is  ended,  the  company 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing, 
and  seldom  separate  until  daybreak.  About  midnight, 
the  bride  is  privately  conducted  by  the  women  into 
the  Imt  which  is  to  be  her  future  residence,  and  the 
bridegroom,  upon  a  signal  given,  retires  from  his  com- 
pany. The  newly  married  couple,  however,  are  al- 
ways disturbed  towards  morning  by  the  women,  who 
assemble  to  inspect  the  nuptial  sheet  (according  to  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture), and  dance  round  it.  This  ceremony  is  thought 
indispensably  necessary,  nor  is  the  marriage  considered 
as  valid  without  it. 

The  negroes,  as  hath  been  fi'equently  observed,  whe- 
ther Mahomedan  or  pagan,  allow  a  plurality  of  wives. 
The  Mahomedans  alone  are  by  their  religion  confined 
to  four,  and  as  the  husband  commonly  pays  a  great  price 
for  each,  he  requires  from  all  of  them  the  utmost  defe- 
rence and  submission,  and  treats  them  more  like  hired 
servants  than  companions.  They  have,  however,  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs,  and  each  in  rotation  is 
mistress  of  the  household,  and  has  the  care  of  dressing 
the  victuals,  overlooking  the  female  slaves,  &c.  But 
though  the  African  husbands  are  possessed  of  great 
authority  over  their  wives,  I  did  not  observe  that  in 
general  they  treat  them  with  cruelty,  neither  did  I  per- 
ceive that  mean  jealousy  in  their  dispositions  which  is 
so  prevalent  among  the  Moors.  They  permit  their 
wives  to  pai'take  of  all  public  diversions,  and  this  indul- 
gence is  seldom  abused,  for  though  the  negro  women 
are  very  cheerful  and  frank  in  their  behaviour,  they 
are  by  no  means  given  to  intrigue — I  believe  that  in- 
stances of  conjugal  infidelity  are  not  common.  When 
the  wives  quarrel  among  themselves— a  circumstance 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  must  fre- 
quently happen — the  husband  decides  between  them, 
and  sometimes  finds  it  .necessary  to  administer  a  little 
corporal  chastisement,  before  tranquillity  can  be  re- 
stored. But  if  any  one  of  the  ladies  complains  to  the 
chief  of  the  town  that  her  husband  has  unjustly  pu- 
nished her,  and  shown  an  undue  partiality  to  some  other 
of  his  wives,  the  affair  is  brought  to  a  public  trial.  In 
these  palavers,  however,  which  are  conducted  chiefly 
by  married  men,  I  was  informed  that  the  complaint  of 
the  wife  is  not  always  considered  in  a  very  serious 
light,  and  the  complainant  herself  is  sometimes  con- 
victed of  strife  and  contention,  and  left  without  re- 
medy. If  she  murmurs  at  the  decision  of  the  court, 
the  magic  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  soon  puts  an  end  to 
the  business. 

The  children  of  the  Maudingoes  are  not  always  named 
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after  their  relations,  but  frequently  in  consequence  of 
some  remarkable  occurrence.  Thus,  my  landlord  at 
Kamalia  was  called  Karfa,  a  word  signifying  to  replace, 
because  he  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  one  of 
his  brothers.  Other  names  are  descriptive  of  good  or 
bad  qualities — as  Modi,  a  good  man ;  Fadibba,  father  of 
the  town,  &c. :  indeed,  the  very  names  of  their  towns 
have  something  descriptive  in  them — as  Sibidooloo,  the 
town  of  ciboa  trees ;  Kenneyeto,  victuals  here ;  Dosita, 
lift  your  spoon.  Others  appear  to  be  given  by  way  of 
reproach — -asBammakoo,  wash  a  crocodile;  Karrankalla, 
no  cup  to  drink  from,  &c.  A  child  is  named  when  it 
is  seven  or  eight  days  old.  The  ceremony  commences 
by  shaving  the  infant's  head ;  and  a  dish  called  dega, 
made  of  pounded  corn  and  sour  milk,  is  prepared  for 
the  guests.  If  the  parents  are  rich,  a  sheep  or  a  goat 
is  commonly  added.  This  feast  is  called  ding  koon  lee 
(the  child's  head  shaving).  During  my  stay  at  Kamalia, 
I  was  present  at  four  different  feasts  of  this  kind,  and 
the  ceremony  was  the  same  in  eachj  whether  the  child 
belonged  to  a  bushreen  or  a  kafir.  The  schoolmaster, 
who  officiated  as  priest  on  those  occasions,  and  who  is 
necessarily  a  bushreen,  first  said  a  long  prayer  over 
the  dega,  during  which  every  person  present  took  hold 
of  the  brim  of  the  calabash  with  his  right  hand.  After 
this,  the  schoolmaster  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  said 
a  second  prayer,  in  which  he  repeatedly  solicited  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  child,  and  upon  all  the  company. 
When  this  prayer  was  ended,  he  whispered  a  few  sen- 
tences in  the  child's  ear,  and  spat  three  times  in  its  face, 
after  which  he  pronounced  its  name  aloud,  and  returned 
the  infant  to  the  mother.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
being  ended,  the  father  of  the  child  divided  the  dega  into 
a  number  of  balls,  one  of  which  he  distributed  to  every 
person  present ;  and  inquiry  was  then  made  if  any  per- 
son in  the  town  was  dangerously  sick,  it  being  usual 
in  such  cases  to  send  the  party  a  large  portion  of  the 
dega,  which  is  thought  to  possess  great  medical  virtues.* 

Among  the  negroes  every  individual,  besides  his  own 
proper  name,  has  likewise  a  kontong,  or  surname,  to 
denote  the  family  or  clan  to  which  he  belongs.  Some 
of  these  famiUes  are  very  numerous  and  powerful.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  kontongs  which 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  them  is  of  great  service  to  the 
traveller,  for  as  every  negro  plumes  himself  upon  the 
importance  or  the  antiquity  of  his  clan,  he  is  much 
flattered  when  he  is  addressed  by  his  kontong. 

Salutations  among  the  negroes  to  each  other,  when 
they  meet,  are  always  observed,  but  those  in  most 
general  use  among  the  kafirs  are  Abbe  haeretto,  JEning 
seni,  Anawari,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  nearly  the  same 
meaning,  and  signify  "  Are  you  well  ?"  or  to  that  effect. 
There  are  likewise  salutations  which  are  used  at  diffe- 
rent times  of  the  day,  as  Ening  somo  ("  Good  morning  "), 
&c.  The  general  answer  to  all  salutations,  is  to  repeat 
the  kontong  of  the  person  who  salutes,  or  else  to  repeat 
the  salutation  itself,  fii'st  pronouncing  the  word  Marhaba 
("  My  friend.") 
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The  Account  of  the  Mandxngoes  continued.— Their  Notions  in 
respect  of  the  Planetary  Bodies,  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 
—Their  Religious  Opinions,  and  Belief  in  a  Future  State.— 
Their  Diseases  and  Methods  of  Treatment.  — Their  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  Amusements,  Occupations,  Diet,  Arts,  Manufao- 
tuiea,  &o. 

The  Mandingoes,  and  I  believe  the  negroes  in  general, 
have  no  artificial  method  of  dividing  time.  They  cal- 
culate the  years  by  the  number  of  rainy  seasons.  They 
portion  the  year  into  moons,  and  reckon  the  days  by  so 
many  suns.  The  day  they  divide  into  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening ;  and  farther  subdivide  it,  when  ne- 
cessary, by  pointing  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens. 

*  Soon  after  baptism,  tlie  children  are  marked  in  different 
parts  of  the  skin,  in  a  manner  resembling  what  is  called  tatooino 
tik  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


I  frequently  inquired  of  some  of  them  what  became  of 
the  sun  during  the  night,  and  whether  we  should  see 
the  same  sun,  or  a  different  one,  in  the  morning ;  but 
I  found  that  they  considered  the  question  as  very  child- 
ish. The  subject  appeared  to  them  as  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  investigation — ^they  had  never  in- 
dulged a  conjecture,  nor  formed  any  hypothesis,  about 
the  matter.  The  moon,  by  varying  her  iorm,  has  more 
attracted  their  attention.  On  tlie  first  appearance  of  the 
new  moon,  which  they  look  upon  to  be  newly  created, 
the  pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Mahomedans,  say  a  short 
prayer ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  visible  adoration 
which  the  kafirs  offer  up  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
prayer  is  pronounced  in  a  whisper — the  party  holding 
up  his  hands  before  his  face :  its  purport  (as  I  have 
been  assured  by  many  different  people)  is  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  his  kindness  through  the  existence 
of  the  past  moon,  and  to  solicit  a  continuation  of  his 
favour  during  that  of  the  new  one.  At  the  conclusion, 
they  spit  upon  their  hands,  and  rub  them  over  their 
faces.  This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  ceremony 
which  prevailed  among  the  heathens  in  the  days  of  Job.* 

Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  changes  of 
this  luminary  in  its  monthly  course,  and  it  is  thought 
very  unlucky  to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of 
consequence,  in  the  last  quarter.  An  eclipse,  whether 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  witch- 
craft. The  stars  are  very  little  regarded;  and  the 
whole  study  of  astronomy  appears  to  them  as  a  useless 
pursuit,  and  attended  to  by  such  persons  only  as  deal 
in  magic. 

Their  notions  of  geography  are  equally  puerile.  They 
imagine  that  the  world  is  an  extended  plain,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  no  eye  has  discovered — it  being,  they 
say,  overhung  with  clouds  and  darkness.  They  describe 
the  sea  as  a  large  river  of  salt  water,  on  the  farther  shore 
of  which  is  situated  a  country  called  Tobaubo  doo — 
(the  land  of  the  white  people).  At  a  distance  from 
Tobaubo  doo,  they  describe  another  country,  which 
they  allege  is  inhabited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic  size, 
called  komi.  This  country  they  call  Jo7ig  sang  doo — 
(the  land  where  the  slaves  are  sold).  But  of  all  countries 
in  the  world  their  own  appears  to  them  as  the  best,  and 
their  own  people  as  the  happiest ;  and  they  pity  the  fate 
of  other  nations,  who  have  been  placed  by  Providence 
in  less  fertile  and  less  fortunate  districts. 

Some  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  negroes,  though 
blended  with  the  weakest  creduUty  and  superstition, 
are  not  unworthy  attention.  I  have  conversed  with  all 
ranks  and  conditions  upOn  the  subject  of  their  faith, 
and  can  pronounce,  without  the  smallest  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment,  is  entire  and  universal 
among  them.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  except 
on  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  as  before  related, 
the  pagan  natives  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  up 
prayers  and  supplications  to  the  Almighty,  They  I'e- 
present  the  Deity,  indeed,  as  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  all  things ;  but  in  general  they  consider  him  as  a 
being  so  remote,  and  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it  is 
idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of  wretched 
mortals  can  I'everse  the  decrees,  and  change  the  pur- 
poses, of  unerring  wisdom.  If  they  are  asked,  for  what 
reason  then  do  they  offer  up  a  prayer  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon,  the  answer  is,  that  custom  has 
made  it  necessary — they  do  it  because  their  fathei^s  did 
it  before  them.  Such  is  the  bHndncss  of  unassisted  na- 
ture !  The  concerns  of  this  world,  they  believe,  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Almighty  to  the  superintendence  and  di- 
rection of  subordinate  spirits,  over  whom  they  suppose 
that  certain  magical  ceremonies  have  great  influence. 
A  white  fowl,  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  particular 
tree,  a  snake's  head,  or  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit,  are  of- 
ferings which  ignorance  and  superstition  frequently 
present,  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or  to  conciliate  the 
favour,  of  these  tutelary  agents.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  the  negroes  make  their  religious  opinions  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation :  when  interrogated,  in  particular, 
conceraing  their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  they  express 
^  Chap.  sxsi.  ver.  20, 27, 28, 
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themselves  with  great  reverence,  but  endeavour  to 
shorten  the  discussion  by  observing,  Mo  o  mo  inta  alio 
("  No  man  knows  any  thing  about  it.")  They  are  con- 
tent, they  say,  to  follow  the  precepts  and  examples  of 
their  forefathers,  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life ; 
and  when  this  world  presents  no  objects  of  enjoyment 
or  of  comfort,  they  seem  to  look  with  anxiety  towards 
another,  which  they  believe  will  be  better  suited  to  their 
natures,  but  concerning  which  they  are  far  from  in- 
dulging vam  and  delusive  conjectures. 

The  Mandingoes  seldom  attain  extreme  old  age.  At 
forty,  most  of  them  become  grey-ha,ired  and  covered 
with  wrinkles,  and  but  few  of  them  survive  the  age  of 
fifty-five  or  sixty.  They  calculate  the  years  of  their 
lives,  as  I  have*  already  observed,  by  the  number  of 
rainy  seasons  (there  being  but  one  such  in  the  year), 
and  distinguish  each  year  by  a  particular  name,  founded 
on  some  remarkable  occurrence  which  happened  in  that 
year.  Thus,  they  say,  the  year  of  the  Farbanna  war — 
the  year  of  the  Kaarta  war— the  year  on  which  Gadou 
was  plundered,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
year  1796  will  in  many  places  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  tobaubo  tambi  sang  (the  year  the  white  man 
passed),  as  such  an  occurrence  would  naturally  form 
an  epoch  in  their  traditional  history. 

But  notwithstanding  that  longevity  is  uncommon 
among  them,  it  appeared  to  me  that  their  diseases  are 
but  few  in  number.  Their  simple  diet,  and  active  way 
of  life,  preserve  them  from  many  of  those  disorders 
which  embitter  the  days  of  luxury  and  idleness.  Fevers 
and  fluxes  are  the  most  common  and  the  most  fatal. 
For  these  they  generally  apply  saphies  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  perform  a  great  many  other  su- 
perstitious ceremonies — some  of  which  are,  indeed,  well 
calculated  to  inspire  the  patient  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covery, and  divert  his  mind  from  brooding  over  his 
own  danger — but  I  have  sometimes  observed  among 
them  a  more  systematic  mode  of  treatment.  On  the 
first  attack  of  a  fever,  when  the  patient  complains  of 
cold,  he  is  frequently  placed  in  a  sort  of  vapour  bath. 
This  is  done  by  spreading  branches  of  the  nauclea 
orientalis  upon  hot  wood  embers,  and  laying  the  patient 
upon  them,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cotton  cloth.  Water  is 
then  sprinkled  upon  the  branches,  which  descending 
to  the  hot  embei-s,  soon  covers  the  patient  with  a  cloud 
of  vapour,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
embers  are  almost  extinguished.  This  practice  com- 
monly produces  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  wonderfully 
relieves  the  sufferer. 

For  the  dysentery,  they  use  the  bark  of  different 
trees  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  patient's 
food ;  but  this  practice  is  in  general  very  unsuccessful. 

The  other  diseases  which  prevail  among  the  negroes 
are  the  yaws,  the  elephantiasis,  and  a  leprosy  of  the 
very  worst  kind.  This  last-mentioned  complaint  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  in  scurfy  spots  upon  different 
parts  of  the  body,  which  finally  settle  upon  the  hands 
or  feet,  where  the  skin  becomes  withered,  and  cracks 
in  many  places.  At  length,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
swell  and  ulcerate — the  discharge  is  acrid  and  fetid — 
the  nails  drop  off,  and  the  bones  of  the  fingers  become 
carious,  and  separate  at  the  joints.  In  this  manner 
the  disease  continues  to  spread,  frequently  until  the 
patient  loses  all  his  fingers  and  toes.  Even  the  hands 
and  feet  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  this  inveterate 
malady,  to  which  the  negroes  give  the  name  of  bulla  jou 
(incurable). 

The  guinea  worm  is  likewise  very  common  in  certain 
places,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  negroes  attribute  this  disease,  which  has 
been  described  by  many  writers,  to  bad  water,  and 
allege,  that  the  people  who  drink  from  wells  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  those  who  drink  from  streams.  To 
the  same  cause  they  attribute  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck  {goitres),  which  are  very  common  in  some 
parts  of  Bambarra.  I  observed  also,  in  the  interior 
countries,  a  few  instances  of  simple  gonorrhoea,  but 
never  the  confirmed  lii£s.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  negroes  are  better  surgeons  than  phy- 
sicians.  I  found  them  very  successful  in  their  manage- 


ment of  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  their  splints  and 
bandages  are  simple  and  easily  removed.  The  patient 
is  laid  upon  a  soft  mat,  and  the  fractured  limb  is  fre- 
quently bathed  with  cold  water.  All  abscesses  they  open 
with  the  actual  cautery,  and  the  dressings  are  composed 
of  either  soft  leaves,  shea  butter,  or  cow's  dung,  as  the 
case  seems,  in  their  judgment,  to  require.  Towards 
the  coast,  where  a  supply  of  European  lancets  can  be 
procured,  they  sometimes  perform  phlebotomy,  and  in 
cases  of  local  inflammation  a  curious  sort  of  cupping  is 
practised.  This  operation  is  performed  by  making  in- 
cisions in  the  part,  and  applying  to  it  a  bullock's  horn, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  end.  The  operator  then  takes 
a  piece  of  bees'  wax  in  his  mouth,  and  putting  his  lips 
to  the  hole,  extracts  the  air  from  the  horn,  and,  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  his  tongue,  stops  up  the  hole  with  the 
wax.  This  method  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose, 
and  in  general  produces  a  plentiful  discharge. 

When  a  person  of  consequence  dies,  the  relations 
and  neighbours  meet  together,  and  manifest  their  sor- 
row by  loud  and  dismal  bowlings.  A  bullock  or  goat 
is  killed  for  such  persons  as  come  to  assist  at  the  fu- 
neral, which  genex'ally  takes  place  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  on  which  the  party  died.  The  negroes 
have  no  appropriate  burial  places,  and  frequently  dig 
the  grave  in  the  floor  of  the  deceased's  hut,  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  favourite  tree.  The  body  is  dressed  in  white 
cotton,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  mat.  It  is  cai'ried  to  the 
grave,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  the  relations.  If 
the  grave  is  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  a  number 
of  prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon  it  to  prevent  the  wolves 
from  digging  up  the  body,  but  I  never  observed  that 
any  stone  was  placed  over  the  grave  as  a  monument  or 
memorial. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  negroes  chiefly  in  a 
moral  light,  and  confined  myself  to  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  their  mental  character ;  their  domestic 
amusements,  occupations,  and  diet,  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  with  some  other  subordinate  objects, 
are  now  to  be  noticed. 

Of  their  music  and  dances,  some  account  has  inci- 
dentally been  given  in  difterent  parts  of  my  journal. 
On  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  have  now  to  add  a  list  of 
their  musical  instruments,  the  principal  of  which  are — 
the  koonting,  a  sort  of  guitar  with  three  strings ;  the 
korro,  a  large  harp,  with  eighteen  strings  ;  the  simbing, 
a  small  harp,  with  seven  strings ;  the  balafou,  an  in- 
strument composed  of  twenty  pieces  of  hard  wood  of 
different  lengths,  with  the  shells  of  gourds  hung  under- 
neath to  increase  the  sound;  the  tangtang,  a  drum, 
open  at  the  lower  end ;  and,  lastly,  the  tabala,  a  large 
drum,  commonly  used  to  spread  an  alarm  through  the 
country.  Besides  these,  they  make  use  of  small  flutes, 
bowstrings,  elephants'  teeth,  and  bells ;  and  at  all  their 
dances  and  concerts,  clapping  of  hands  appears  to  con- 
stitute a  necessary  part  of  the  chorus. 

With  the  love  of  music  is  naturally  connected  a  taste 
for  poetry ;  and  fortunately  for  the  poets  of  Africa, 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  exempted  from  that  ne- 
glect and  indigence  which  in  more  polished  countries 
commonly  attend  the  votaries  of  the  Muses.  They  con- 
sist of  two  classes ;  the  most  numerous  are  the  sing- 
ing  men,  called  jilli  kea,  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of 
my  narrative.  One  or  more  of  these  may  be  found  in 
every  town.  They  sing  extempore  songs  in  honour  of 
their  chief  men,  or  any  other  persons  who  are  willing 
to  give  "solid  pudding  for  empty  praise."  But  a  nobler 
part  of  their  office  is  to  recite  the  historical  events  of 
their  country:  hence,  in  war  they  accompany  the 
soldiers  to  the  field,  in  order,  by  reciting  the  great 
actions  of  their  ancestor,  to  awaken  in  them  a  spirit  of 
glorious  emulation.  The  other  class  are  devotees  of  the 
Mahomedan  faith,  who  travel  about  the  country  sing- 
ing devout  hymns,  and  performing  religious  ceremonies, 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  either  in  avert- 
ing calamity,  or  insuring  success  to  any  enterprise.  Both 
descriptions  of  these  itinerant  bards  are  much  employed 
and  respected  by  the  people,  and  very  liberal  contribu- 
tions are  made  for  them. 
The  usual  diet  of  the  negvoea  Ig  somewhat  different 
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in  different  districts ;  in  general,  the  people  of  free  con- 
dition breakfast  about  daybreak  upon  gruel  made  of 
meal  and  water,  with  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind 
to  give  it  an  acid  taste.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  sort  of  hasty-pudding,  with  a  little  shea  butter, 
is  the  common  meal ;  but  the  supper  constitutes  the 
principal  repast,  and  is  seldom  ready  before  midnight. 
This  consists  almost  universally  of  kouskous,  with  a 
small  portion  of  animal  food  or  shea  butter  mixed 
with  it.  In  eating,  the  katix-s,  as  well  as  Mahomedans, 
use  the  right  hand  only. 

The  beverages  of  the  pagan  negroes  are  beer  and 
mead,  of  each  of  which  they  frequently  drink  to  excess. 
The  Mahomedan  converts  drink  nothing  but  water. 
The  natives  of  all  descriptions  take  snuff  and  smoke 
tobacco  ;  their  pipes  are  made  of  wood,  with  an  earthen 
bowl  of  cui'ious  workmanship.  But  in  the  interior 
countries  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries  is  salt.  It  would 
appear  strange  to  a  European  to  see  a  child  suck  a 

Siece  of  I'ock-salt  as  if  it  were  sugar.  This,  however,  I 
ave  frequently  seen,  although,  in  the  inland  parts,  the 
poorer  class  of  inhabitants  are  so  very  rarely  indulged 
with  this  precious  article,  that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt 
wilh  his  victuals,  is  the  same  as  saying,  he  is  a  rich  man. 
I  have  myself  suffered  gi-eat  inconvenience  from  the 
scarcity  of  this  article.  The  long  use  of  vegetable  food 
creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  salt,  that  no  words  can 
sufficiently  describe  it. 

The  negroes  in  general,  and  the  Mandingoes  in  par- 
ticular, are  considered  by  the  whites  on  the  coast  as 
an  indolent  and  inactive  people,  I  think  without  rea- 
son. The  nature  of  the  climate  is,  indeed,  unfavour- 
able to  gi'eat  exertion  ;  but  surely  a  people  cannot 
justly  be  denominated  habitually  indolent,  whose  wants 
are  supplied,  not  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  but  by  their  own  exertions.  Few  people  work 
harder,  when  occasion  requires,  than  the  Mandingoes, 
but  not  having  many  opportunities  of  turning  to  advan- 
tage the  superfluous  produce  of  their  labour,  they  are 
content  with  cultivating  as  much  ground  only  as  is 
necessary  for  their  own  support.  The  labours  of  the 
field  give  them  pretty  full  employment  during  the  rains, 
and,  in  the  dry  season,  the  people  who  live  in  the  vici- 
nity of  large  rivers  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  fish- 
ing. The  fish  are  taken  in  wicker  baskets,  or  with 
small  cotton  nets,  and  ai'e  preserved  by  being  first 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  shea 
butter,  to  prevent  them  from  contracting  fresh  mois- 
ture. Others  of  the  natives  employ  themselves  in  hunt- 
ing. Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows ;  but  the 
-  arrows  in  common  use  are  not  poisoned.*  They  are 
very  dexterous  marksmen,  and  will  hit  a  lizard  on  a 
tree,  or  any  other  small  object,  at  an  amazing  distance. 
They  likewise  kill  guinea-fowls,  partridges,  and  pigeons, 
but  never  on  the  wing.  While  the  men  are  occupied  in 
these  pursuits,  the  women  are  very  diligent  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  cloth.  They  prepare  the  cotton  for 
spinning,  by  laying  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  upon 
a  smooth  stone  or  piece  of  wood,  and  rolling  the  seeds 
out  with  a  thick  iron  spindle ;  and  they  spin  it  with  the 
distaff.  The  thread  is  not  fine,  but  well  twisted,  and 
makes  a  very  durable  cloth.  A  woman  with  common 
diligence  will  spin  from  six  to  nine  garments  of  this 
cloth  in  one  year,  which,  according  to  its  fineness,  will 
sell  for  a  minkalli  and  a  half,  or  two  minkallies  each.f 
The  weaving  is  performed  by  the  men.  The  loom  is 
made  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Europe, 
but  so  small  and  narrow,  that  the  web  is  seldom  more 
than  four  inches  broad.     The  shuttle  is  of  the  common 

*  Poisoned  arrows  are  used  chiefly  in  war.  The  poison,  whicli 
is  said  to  be  very  deadly,  is  prepared  from  a  shrub  called  koona 
(a  species  of  echites),  which  is  very  common  in  the  woods.  The 
leaves  of  this  shrub,  when  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
yield  a  thick  black  juice,  into  which  the  negroes  dip  a  cotton 
thread:  this  thread  they  fasten  round  the  iron  of  the  arrow  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  the  arrow, 
when  it  has  sunk  beyond  the  barbs,  without  leaving  the  iron 
point  and  the  poisoned  thread  in  the  wound. 

i  A.  minkalli  is  a  quantity  of  gold  nearly  equal  in  value  to  ten 
Bhillings  sterling. 


construction,  but  as  the  thread  is  coarse,  the  chamber 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  European. 

The  women  dye  this  cloth  of  a  rich  and  lasting  blue 
colour,  by  the  following  simple  process : — The  leaves  of 
the  indigo,  when  fresh  gathered,  are  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  and  mixed  in  a  large  earthen  jar,  with 
a  strong  ley  of  wood  ashes  ;  chamber-ley  is  sometimes 
added.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  this  mixture,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper 
shade.  In  Kaarta  and  Ludamar,  where  the  indigo  is 
not  plentiful,  they  collect  the  leaves  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun  ;  and  when  they  wish  to  use  them,  they  reduce 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  the  ley 
as  before  mentioned.  Either  way  the  colour  is  very 
beautiful,  with  a  fine  purple  gloss,  and  equal,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  best  Indian  or  European  blue.  This 
cloth  is  cut  into  various  pieces,  and  sewed  into  gar- 
ments with  needles  of  the  natives'  own  making. 

As  the  arts  of  weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  &c.  may  easily 
be  acquired,  those  who  exercise  them  are  not  consider^ 
ed  in  Africa  as  following  any  particular  profession,  for 
almost  every  slave  can  weave,  and  every  boy  can  sew. 
The  only  artists  which  are  distinctly  acknowledged 
as  such  by  the  negroes,  and  who  value  themselves  on 
exercising  appropriate  and  peculiar  trades,  are  the 
manufacturers  of  leather  and  of  iron.  The  first  of  these 
are  called  karrankea  (or,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced, gaungay).  They  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
evei-y  town,  and  they  frequently  travel  through  the 
country  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  They  tan  and 
dress  leather  with  very  great  expedition,  by  steeping 
the  hide  first  in  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes  and  water 
until  it  parts  with  the  hair,  and  afterwards  by  using 
the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called  goo  as  an  astringent. 
They  are  at  great  pains  to  render  the  hide  as  soft  and 
pliant  as  possible,  by  rubbing  it  frequently  between 
their  hands,  and  beating  it  upon  a  stone.  The  hides  of 
bullocks  are  converted  chiefly  into  sandals,  and  there- 
fore require  less  care  in  dressing  than  the  skins  of 
sheep  and  goats,  which  are  used  for  covering  quivers 
and  saphies,  and  in  making  sheathes  for  swords  and 
knives,  belts,  pockets,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments. 
These  skins  are  commonly  dyed  of  a  red  or  yellow 
colour ;  the  red,  by  means  of  millet  stalks  reduced  to 
powder,  and  the  yellow,  by  the  root  of  a  plant,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 

The  manufacturers  in  iron  are  not  so  numerous  as 
the  karrankeas,  but  they  appear  to  have  studied  their 
business  with  equal  diligence.  The  negroes  on  the  coast 
being  cheaply  supplied  with  iron  from  the  European 
traders,  never  attempt  the  manufacturing  of  this  article 
themselves  ;  but  in  the  inland  parts,  the  natives  smelt 
this  useful  metal  in  such  quantities,  as  not  only  to  sup- 
ply themselves  from  it  with  all  necessary  weapons  and 
instruments,  but  even  to  make  it  an  article  of  commerce 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  states.  During  my  stay 
at  Kamalia,  there  was  a  smelting  furnace  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  hut  where  I  lodged,  and  the  owner 
and  his  workmen  made  no  secret  about  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  operation,  and  readily  allowed  me  to 
examine  the  furnace,  and  assist  them  in  breaking  the 
ironstone.  The  furnace  was  a  circular  tower  of  clay, 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded in  two  places  with  withes,  to  prevent  the  clay 
from  cracking  and  falling  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of 
the  heat.  Round  the  lower  part,  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  (but  not  so  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
which  was  somewhat  concave),  were  made  seven  open- 
ings, into  every  one  of  which  were  placed  three  tubes 
of  clay,  and  the  openings  again  plastered  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  air  could  enter  the  furnace  but  through 
the  tubes,  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  they 
regulated  the  fire.  These  tubes  were  formed  by  plas- 
tering a  mixture  of  clay  and  grass  round  a  smooth  roller 
of  wood,  which,  as  soon  as  the  clay  began  to  harden,  was 
withdi'awn,  and  the  tube  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
ironstone  which  I  saw  was  vei-y  heavy,  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  with  greyish  specks ;  it  was  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  A  bundle  of  dry  wood 
was  first  put  into  the  furnace,  and  covered  with  a  con- 
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sidei-able  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  was  brought, 
ready  burnt,  from  the  woods.  Over  tliis  was  laid  a 
stratum  of  ironstone,  and  then  another  of  charcoal, 
and  so  on,  until  the  furnace  was  quite  full.  The  fire 
was  applied  through  one  of  the  tubes,  and  blown  for 
some  time  with  bellows  made  of  goats'  skins.  The  ope- 
ration went  on  very  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was  some 
hours  before  the  flame  appeared  above  the  furnace ; 
but  after  this,  it  burnt  with  great  violence  all  the  first 
night,  and  the  people  who  attended  put  in  at  times 
more  charcoal.  On  the  day  following  the  fire  was  not 
so  fierce,  and  on  the  second  night  some  of  the  tubes 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  air  allowed  to  have  freer 
access  to  the  furnace  ;  but  the  heat  was  still  very  great, 
•  ajid  a  bluish  flame  rose  some  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  On  the  third  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  operation,  all  the  tubes  were  taken  out,  the  ends 
of  many  of  them  being  vitrified  with  the  heat ;  but  the 
metal  was  not  removed  until  some  days  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  was  perfectly  cool.  Part  of  the  fur- 
nace was  then  taken  down,  and  the  iron  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  large  irregular  mass,  with  pieces  of  char- 
coal adhering  to  it.  It  was  sonorous ;  and  when  any 
portion  was  broken  off,  the  fracture  exhibited  a  granu- 
lated appeamnce,  like  broken  steel.  The  owner  in- 
formed me  that  many  parts  of  this  cake  were  useless, 
but  still  there  was  good  iron  enough  to  repay  liim  for 
his  trouble.  This  iron,  or  rather  steel,  is  formed  into 
various  instruments  by  being  repeatedly  heated  in  a 
forge,  the  heat  of  which  is  urged  by  a  pair  of  double 
bellows,  of  a  very  simple  construction,  being  made  of 
two  goats'  skins ;  the  tubes  from  which  unite,  before 
they  enter  the  forge,  and  supply  a  constant  and  very 
regular  blast.  The  hammer,  forceps,  and  anvil,  are  all 
very  simple,  and  the  workmanship  (particularly  in  the 
formation  of  knives  and  spears)  is  not  destitute  of  merit. 
The  iron,  indeed,  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  requires 
much  labour  before  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

Most  of  the  African  blacksmiths  are  acquainted  also 
with  the  method  of  smelting  gold,  in  which  process  they 
use  an  alkaline  salt,  obtained  from  a  ley  of  burnt  corn- 
stalks evaporated  to  dryness.  They  likewise  draw  the 
gold  into  wire,  and  form  it  into  a  variety  of  ornaments, 
some  of  which  are  executed  with  a  great  deal  of  taste 
and  ingenuity. 

Such  is  the  chief  information  I  obtained,  concerning 
the  present  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  those  re- 
gions of  Africa  which  I  explored  in  ray  journey.  I 
might  add,  though  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  observation, 
that  in  Barabarra  and  Kaarta  the  natives  make  very 
beautiful  baskets,  hats,  and  other  articles,  both  for  use 
and  ornament,  from  rushes,  which  they  stain  of  different 
colours  ;  and  they  contrive  also  to  cover  their  calabashes 
with  interwoven  cane,  dyed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  all  the  laborious  occupations  above  described,  the 
master  and  his  slaves  work  together,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  superiority.  Hired  servants — by  which  I 
mean  persons  of  free  condition,  voluntarily  working  for 
pay — ai"e  unknown  in  Africa ;  and  this  observation  na- 
turally leads  me  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  various  means  by  which  they  are  reduced  to 
so  miserable  a  state  of  servitude.  This  unfortunate 
class  are  found,  I  believe,  in  all  parts  of  this  extensive 
country,  and  constitute  a  considerable  branch  of  com- 
merce with  the  states  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
as  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Obicrvations  concerning  the  State  and  Sources  of  Slavery  In 

Africa. 

A  STATE  of  subordination,  and  certain  mequalitics  of 
rank  and  condition,  are  inevitable  in  every  stage  of  civil 
society ;  but  when  this  subordination  is  carried  to  so 
great  a  length  that  the  persons  and  services  of  one 
part  of  the  community  ai-e  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
another  part,  it  may  then  bo  denominated  a  state  of 


slavery,  and  in  this  condition  of  life,  a  great  body  of 
the  negro  inhabitants  of  Africa  have  continued  from 
the  most  early  period  of  their  history,  with  this  aggra- 
vation, that  their  children  are  born  to  no  other  in- 
heritance. 

The  slaves  in  Africa,  I  suppose,  are  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  to  the  freemen.     They  claim 
no  reward  for  their  services  except  food  and  clothing, 
and  are  treated  with  kindness  or  severity,  according  to 
the  good  or  bad  disposition  of  their  masters.     Custom; 
however,  has  established  certain  rules  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  it  is  thought  dishonour- 
able to  violate.     Thus,  the  domestic  slaves,  or  such  as 
are  born  in  a  man's  own  house,  are  treated  with  more 
lenity  than  those  M'hich  are  purchased  with  money.   The 
authority  of  the  master  over  the  domestic  slave,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  extends  only  to  reasonable 
correction ;  for  the  master  cannot  sell  his  domestic, 
without  having  first  brought  him  to  a  public  trial  be- 
fore the  chief  men  of  the  place.*    But  these  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  the  master  extend  not  to  the  case  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  nor  to  that  of  slaves  purchased 
with  money.     All  these  unfortunate  beings  are  con- 
sidered as  strangers  and  foreigners,  who  have  no  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  may  be  treated  with 
severity,  or  sold  to  a  stranger,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  their  owners.     There  are,  indeed,  regular  markets, 
where  slaves  of  this  description  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  the  value  of  a  slave,  in  the  eye  of  an  African  pur- 
chaser, increases  in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  his 
native  kingdom ;  for  when  slaves  are  only  a  few  days' 
journey  from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they  frequently 
effect  their  escape,  but  when  one  or  more  kingdoms 
intervene,  escape  being  more  difficult,  they  are  more 
readily  reconciled  to  their  situation.     On  this  account, 
the  unhappy  slave  is  frequently  transferred  from  one 
dealer  to  another,  until  he  has  lost  all  hopes  of  return- 
ing to  his  native  kingdom.     The  slaves  which  are  pur- 
chased by  the  Europeans  on  the  coast  are  chiefly  of 
this  description.     A  few  of  them  are  collected  in  the 
petty  wars,  hereafter  to  be  described,  which  take  place 
near  the  coast,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
brought  down  in  large  caravans  from  the  inland  coun- 
tries, of  which  many  are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to 
the  Europeans.     The  slaves  which  are  thus  brought 
from  the  interior  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes — first,  such  as  were  slaves  from  their  birth, 
having  been  born  of  enslaved  mothers — secondly,  such 
as  were  born  free,  but  who  afterwards,  by  whatever 
means,  became  slaves.     Those  of  the  first  description 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  for  prisoners  taken  in 
war  (at  least  such  as  are  taken  in  open  and  declared  war, 
when  one  kingdom  avows  hostilities  against  another) 
are  generally  of  this  description.    The  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  free  people  to  the  enslaved  through- 
out Africa,  has  already  been  noticed ;  and  it  must  bo 
observed,  that  men  of  free  condition  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  slaves,  even  in  war  time.     They  ai-e 
in  general  better  armed,  and  well  mounted,  and  can 
either  fight  or  escape  with  some  hopes  of  success ;  but 
the  slaves,  who  have  only  their  spears  and  bows,  and 
of  whom  great  numbers  are  loaded  with  baggage,  be- 
come an  easy  prey.     Thus,  when  Mansong,  lung  of 
Bambarra,  made  war  upon  Kaarta  (as  I  have  related 
in  a  former  chapter),  he  took  in  one  day  nine  hundred 
prisoners,  of  which  number  not  more  than  seventy  were 
freemen.    This  account  I  received  from  Daman  Jumma, 
who  had  thirty  slaves  at  Kemmoo,  all  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners  by  Mansong.    Again,  when  a  freeman 
is  taken  prisoner,  his  friends  will  sometimes  ransom 
him,  by  giving  two  slaves  in  exchange ;  but  when  a 
slave  is  taken,  he  has  no  hopes  of  such  redemption. 
*  In  time  of  famine,  tlic  master  is  permitted  to  sell  one  or  more 
of  his  domestics,  to  purchase  provisions  for  his  family  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  master's  insolvency,  the  domestic  slaves  are  some- 
times seized  upon  by  the  creditors,  and  if  the  master  cannot  re- 
deem thorn,  they  are  liable  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts. 
These  are  the  only  cases  that  I  recollect  in  which  the  domestic 
slaves  are  liable  to  be  sold,  without  any  misconduct  or  demerit 
of  their  own. 
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To  these  disadvautages,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  sla- 
tees,  who  purchase  slaves  in  the  interior  countries,  and 
carry  them  down  to  the  coast  for  sale,  constantly  prefer 
such  as  have  been  in  that  condition  of  life  from  their 
infancy,  well  knowing  that  these  have  been  accustomed 
to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  are  better  able  to  sustain 
the  hardships  of  a  long  and  painful  journey,  than  free- 
men ;  and  on  their  reaching  the  coast,  if  no  opportunity 
offers  of  selling  them  to  advantage,  they  can  easily  be 
made  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour ;  neither 
are  they  so  apt  to  attempt  making  their  escape,  as 
those  who  have  once  tasted  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Slaves  of  the  second  description  generally  become 
such  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes:—!.  Cap- 
tivity ;  2.  Famine ;  3.  Insolvency ;  4.  Crimes.  A  free- 
man may,  by  the  established  customs  of  Africa^  become 
a  slave,  by  being  taken  in  war.  War  is  of  all  others  the 
most  productive  source,  and  was  probably  the  origin, 
of  slavery,  for  when  one  nation  had  taken  from  another 
a  greater  number  of  captives  than  could  be  exchanged 
on  equal  terms,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
querors, iinding  it  inconvenient  to  maintain  their  pri- 
soners, would  compel  them  to  labour — at  first,  perhaps, 
only  for  their  own  support,  but  afterwards  to  support 
their  mastei-s.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  prisoners  of  war  in  Africa  are  the  slaves  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  when  the  weak  or  unsuccessful  warrior 
begs  for  mercy  beneath  the  uplifted  spear  of  his  oppo- 
nent, he  gives  up  at  the  same  time  his  claim  to  liberty, 
and  purchases  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  freedom. 

In  a  country  divided  into  a  thousand  petty  states, 
mostly  independent  and  jealous  of  each  other,  where 
every  freeman  is  accustomed  to  arms,  and  fond  of  mili- 
tary achievements,  where  the  youth  who  has  practised 
the  bow  and  spear  from  his  infancy,  longs  for  nothing 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  display  his  valour,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  wars  frequently  originate  from 
very  frivolous  provocation.  When  one  nation  is  more 
poweiful  than  another,  a  pretext  is  seldom  wanting  for 
commencing  hostilities.  Thus,  the  war  between  Kajaaga 
and  Kasson  was  occasioned  by  the  detention  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave — that  between  Bambarra  and  Kaarta  by  the 
loss  of  a  few  cattle.  Other  cases  of  the  same  nature 
perpetually  occur,  in  which  the  folly  or  mad  ambition 
of  their  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  their  religious  enthu- 
siasts, give  full  employment  to  the  scythe  of  desolation. 

The  wars  of  Africa  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  appellations ;  that  species  which 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  our  European  con- 
tests is  denominated  killi,  a  word  signifying  "to  call 
out,"  because  such  wars  are  openly  avowed  and  previ- 
ously declared.  Wars  of  this  description  in  Africa 
commonly  terminate,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
campaign.  A  battle  is  fought— the  vanquished  seldom 
think  of  rallying  again — the  whole  inhabitants  become 
panic-struck — and  the  conquerors  have  only  to  bind  the 
slaves,  and  carry  off  their  plunder  and  their  victims. 
Such  of  the  prisoners  as,  through  age  or  infirmity,  are 
unable  to  endure  fatigue,  or  are  found  unfit  for  sale, 
are  considered  as  useless,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  fre- 
quently put  to  death.  The  same  fate  commonly  awaits  a 
chief,  or  any  other  person  who  has  taken  a  very  distin- 
guished part  in  the  war.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that,  notwithstanding  this  exterminating  system,  it  is 
surprising  to  behold  how  soon  an  African  town  is  re- 
built and  repeopled.  The  circumstance  arises  probably 
from  this:  that  their  pitched  battles  are  few — the 
weakest  know  their  own  situation,  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.  When  their  country  has  been  desolated,  and 
their  ruined  towns  and  villages  deserted  by  the  enemy, 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  escaped  the  sxvord  and 
the  chain  generally  return,  though  with  cautious  steps, 
to  the  place  of  their  nativity — for  it  seems  to  be  the 
universal  wish  of  mankind  to  spend  the  evening  of  their 
days  where  they  passed  their  infancy.  The  poor  negro 
feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force.  To  him  no  water  is 
sweet  but  what  is  drawn  from  his  own  well,  and  no  tree 
lias  so  cool  and  pleasant  a  shade  as  the  tahba  tree*  of 
*  This  is  a  large  spreading  tree  (a  species  of  sterciUia)  under 
which  the  bentang  is  commonly  placed. 


his  native  village.  When  war  compels  him  to  abandon 
the  delightful  spot  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath, 
and  seek  for  safety  in  some  other  kingdom,  his  time  is 
spent  in  talking  about  the  country  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
no  sooner  is  peace  restored  than  he  turns  his  back  upon 
the  land  of  strangers,  rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen 
walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  ascend  from  his  na- 
tive village. 

The  other  species  of  African  warfare  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  iegria  (plundering  or  stealing). 
It  arises  from  a  sort  of  hereditary  feud,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  one  nation  or  district  bear  towards  another. 
No  immediate  cause  of  hostility  is  assigned,  or  notice 
of  attack  given,  but  the  inhabitants  of  each  watch  every 
opportunity  to  plunder  and  distress  the  objects  of  their 
animosity  by  predatory  excursions.  These  are  very 
common,  particularly  about  the  beginning  of  the  dry 
season,  when  the  labour  of  the  harvest  is  over  and  pro- 
visions are  plentiful.  Schemes  of  vengeance  are  then 
meditated.  The  chief  man  surveys  the  number  and 
activity  of  his  vassals,  as  they  brandish  their  spears  at 
festivals,  and,  elated  with  his  own  importance,  turns 
his  whole  thoughts  towards  revenging  some  depreda- 
tion or  insult,  which  either  he  or  his  ancestors  may  have 
received  fi-om  a  neighbouring  state. 

Wars  of  this  description  are  generally  conducted  with 
great  secrecy.  A  few  resolute  individuals,  headed  by 
some  person  of  enterprise  and  courage,  march  quietly 
through  the  woods,  surprise  in  the  night'  some  unpro- 
tected village,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  and  their 
effects,  before  their  neighbours  can  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. One  morning  during  my  stay  at  Kamalia, 
we  were  all  much  alarmed  by  a  party  of  this  kind. 
The  king  of  Fooladoo's  son,  with  five  hundred  horse- 
men, passed  secretly  through  the  woods,  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  Kamalia,  and  on  the  morning  following 
plundered  three  towns  belonging  to  Madigai,  a  power- 
ful chief  in  Jallonkadoo. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged  the  gover- 
nor of  Bangassi,  a  town  in  Fooladoo,  to  make  a  second 
inroad  upon  another  part  of  the  same  country.  Having 
assembled  about  two  hundred  of  his  people,  he  passed 
the  river  Kokoro  in  the  night,  and  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  these  attacks  were  afterwards  seized  by 
the  Mandingoes,  as  they  wandered  about  in  the  woods, 
or  concealed  themselves  in  the  glens  and  strong  places 
of  the  mountains. 

These  plundering  excursions  always  produce  speedy 
retaliation ;  and  when  large  parties  cannot  be  collected 
for  this  purpose,  a  few  friends  will  combine  together, 
and  advance  into  the  enemy's  country,  with  a  view  to 
plunder  or  carry  off  the  inhabitants.  A  single  indivi- 
dual has  been  known  to  take  his  bow  and  quiver,  and 
proceed  in  like  manner.  Such  an  attempt  is  doubtless 
in  him  an  act  of  rashness ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  one  of  these  predatory  wars  he  has  probably 
been  deprived  of  his  child  or  his  nearest  relation,  his 
situation  will  rather  call  for  pity  than  censure.  The 
poor  sufferer,  urged  on  by  the  feelings  of  domestic  or 
paternal  attachment,  and  the  ardour  of  revenge,  con- 
ceals himself  among  the  bushes,  until  some  yoxmg  or 
unarmed  person  passes  by.  He  then,  tiger-like,  springs 
upon  his  pi'ey,  drags  his  victim  into  the  thicket,  and  in 
the  night  carries  him  off  as  a  slave. 

When  a  negro  has,  by  means  like  these,  once  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  is  either  retained  as 
the  slave  of  his  conqueror,  or  bartered  into  a  distant 
kingdom ;  for  an  African,  when  he  has  once  subdued 
his  enemy,  will  seldom  give  him  an  opportunity  of  lift- 
ing up  his  hand  against  him  at  a  future  period.  A  con- 
queror commonly  disposes  of  his  captives  according  to 
the  rank  which  they  held  in  their  native  kingdom.  Such 
of  the  domestic  slaves  as  appear  to  be  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  particularly  the  young  women,  are  retained 
as  his  own  slaves.  Others  that  display  marks  of  discon- 
tent, are  disposed  of  in  a  distant  country ;  and  such  of 
the  freemen  or  slaves  as  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  war,  are  either  sold  to  the  slatees,  or  put  to  death. 
War,  therefore,  is  certainly  the  most  general  and  most 
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productive  source  of  slavery,  and  the  desolations  of 
war  often  (but  not  always)  produce  the  second  cause 
of  slavery,  famine;  in  which  case  a  freeman  becomes 
a  slave  to  avoid  a  greater  calamity. 

Perhaps,  by  a  philosophic  and  reflecting  mind,  death 
itself  would  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  greater  calamity 
than  slavery,  but  the  poor  negro,  when  fainting  with 
hunger,  thinks  like  Esau  of  old :  "  Behold  I  am  at  the 
point  to  die,  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to 
me  ?"  There  are  many  instances  of  free  men  volun- 
tarily surrendering  up  their  liberty  to  save  their  lives. 
During  a  great  scarcity  which  lasted  for  three  years, 
in  the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  great  numbers  of  people 
became  slaves  in  this  manner.  Dr  Laidley  assured  me 
that  at  that  time  many  free  men  came  and  begged, 
with  great  earnestness,  to  be  put  upon  his  slave-chain, 
to  save  them  from  perishing  of  hunger.  Large  families 
are  very  often  exposed  to  absolute  want ;  and  as  the 
parents  have  almost  unlimited  authority  over  their 
children,  it  frequently  happens,  in  all  parts  of  Africa, 
that  some  of  the  latter  are  sold  to  purchase  provisions 
for  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  I  was  at  Jarra,  Da- 
man Jumma  pointed  out  to  me  three  young  slaves 
whom  he  had  purchased  in  this  manner.  I  have  already 
related  another  instance  which  I  saw  at  Wonda ;  and  I 
was  informed  that  in  Fooladoo,  at  that  time,  it  was  a 
very  common  practice. 

The  third  cause  of  slavery  is  insolvency.  Of  all  the 
offences  (if  insolvency  may  be  so  called)  to  which  the 
laws  of  Africa  have  affixed  the  punishment  of  slavery, 
this  is  the  most  common.  A  negro  trader  commonly 
contracts  debts  on  some  mercantile  speculation,  either 
from  his  neighbours,  to  purchase  such  articles  as  will 
sell  to  advantage  in  a  distant  market,  or  from  the  Eu- 
ropean traders  on  the  coast — payment  to  be  made  in  a 
given  time.  In  both  cases,  the  situation  of  the  adven- 
turer is  exactly  the  same.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may  se- 
cure an  independency :  if  he  is  unsuccessful,  his  person 
and  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  another ;  for  in  Africa, 
not  only  the  effects  of  the  insolvent,  but  even  the  in- 
solvent himself,  is  sold  to  satisfy  the  lawful  demands 
of  his  creditors.* 

The  fourth  cBjUse  above  enumerated  is,  the  commission 
of  crimes  on  which  the  laws  of  the  country  affix  slavery 
as  a  punishment.  In  Africa,  the  only  offences  of  this 
class  are  murder,  adultery,  and  witchcraft,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  com- 
mon. In  cases  of  murder,  I  was  informed  that  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  had  it  in  his  power, 
after  conviction,  either  to  kill  the  offender  with  his  own 
hand,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.  When  adultery  occurs, 
it  is  generally  left  to  the  option  of  the  person  injured 
either  to  sell  the  culprit,  or  accept  such  a  ransom  for 
him  as  he  may  think  equivalent  to  the  injury  he  has 
sustained.  By  witchcraft  is  meant  pretended  magic, 
by  which  the  lives  or  healths  of  persons  arc  aff"ected  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  administering  of  poison.  No 
trial  for  this  offence,  however,  came  under  my  obser- 
vation while  I  was  in  Africa,  and  I  therefore  suppose 
that  the  crime,  and  its  punishment,  occur  but  very 


When  a  free  man  has  become  a  slave  by  any  one 
of  the  causes  before  mentioned,  he  generally  continues 
so  for  life,  and  his  children  (if  they  are  born  of  an  en- 
slaved mother)  are  brought  up  in  the  same  state  of 

*  When  a  negro  takes  up  goods  on  credit  from  any  of  the  Euro- 
peans on  the  coast,  and  does  not  make  payment  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  European  is  authorised,  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
to  seize  upon  the  dehtor.himself,  if  he  can  find  him,  or,  if  he 
cannot  he  found,  on  any  person  of  his  family;  or,  in  the  last  re. 
sort,  on  any  native  of  the  same  kingdom.  The  person  thus  seized 
on  is  detained,  while  his  friends  are  sent  in  quest  of  the  debtor. 
When  he  is  found,  a  meeting  is  called  of  the  chief  people  of  the 
place,  and  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  ransom  his  friend  by  fulfill- 
ing his  engagements.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  his  person  is  im- 
mediately secured  and  sent  down  to  the  coast,  and  the  other  re- 
leased. If  the  debtor  cannot  be  found,  the  person  seized  on  is 
obliged  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  debt,  or  is  himself  sold 
into  slavery.  I  was  given  to  understand,  however,  that  this  part 
of  the  law  is  seldom  enforced. 


servitude.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  of 
slaves  obtaining  their  freedom,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  as  by  performing 
some  singular  piece  of  service,  or  by  going  to  battle 
and  bringing  home  two  slaves  as  a  ransom ;  but  the 
common  way  of  regaining  freedom  is  by  escape,  and 
when  slaves  have  once  set  their  minds  on  running 
away,  they  often  succeed.  Some  of  them  will  wait  for, 
years  before  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  during 
that  period  show  no  signs  of  discontent.  In  general,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  slaves  who  come  from  a  hilly 
country,  and  have  been  much  accustomed  to  hunting 
and  travel,  are  more  apt  to  attempt  their  escape  than 
such  as  are  born  in  a  flat  country,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  land. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  that  system  of 
slavery  which  prevails  in  Africa,  and  it  is  evident,  from 
its  nature  and  extent,  that  it  is  a  system  of  no  modern 
date.  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  before  the  Mahomedans  explored  a  path 
across  the  desert.  How  far  it  is  maintained  and  sup- 
ported by  the  slave  traffic,  which,  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  with  the 
natives  of  the  coast,  it  is  neither  within  my  province 
nor  in  my  power  to  explain.  If  my  sentiments  should 
be  required  concerning  the  eff'ect  which  a  discontinu- 
ance of  that  commerce  would  produce  on  the  manners 
of  the  natives,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  observing, 
that,  in  the  present  unenlightened  state  of  their  minds, 
my  opmion  is,  the  effect  would  neither  be  so  extensive 
or  beneficial  as  many  wise  and  worthy  persons  fondly 
expect. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Of  Gold  Dust,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  Collected— Process 
of  Washing  it.— Its  value  in  Africa.— Of  Ivory— Surprise  of  the 
Negroes  at  the  Eagerness  of  the  Europeans  for  this  Commodity. 
—Scattered  Teeth  frequently  picked  up  in  the  Woods.— Mode 
of  Hunting  the  Elephant.— Some  Reflections  on  the  unimproved 
State  of  the  Country,'&c. 

Those  valuable  commodities,  gold  and  ivory  (the  next 
objects  of  our  inquiry),  have  probably  been  found  in 
Africa  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  They  are 
reckoned  among  its  most  important  productions  in  the 
earliest  records  of  its  history. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  gold  is  seldom  or  never  dis- 
covered, except  in  mountainous  and  barren  countries — 
nature,  it  is  said,  thus  making  amends  in  one  way  for 
her  penuriousness  in  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not 
wholly  true.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
throughout  every  part  of  Handing,  a  country  which  is 
indeed  hilly,  but  cannot  properly  be  called  mountain- 
ous, much  less  barren.  It  is  also  found  in  great  plenty 
in  Jallonkadoo  (particularly  about  Boori),  another  hilly, 
but  by  no  means  an  infertile,  country.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  place  last  mentioned  (Boori),  which  is  situ- 
ated about  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-west  of 
Kamalia,  the  salt-market  is  often  supplied  at  the  same 
time  with  rock-salt  from  the  Great  Desert  and  sea-salt 
from  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  price  of  each,  at  this  distance 
from  its  source,  being  nearly  the  same,  and  the  dealers 
in  each,  whether  Moors  from  the  north  or  negroes  from 
the  west,  are  invited  thither  by  the  same  motives — that 
of  bartering  their  salt  for  gold. 

The  gold  of  Handing,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  is 
never  found  in  any  matrix  or  vein,  but  always  in  small 
grains  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea,  scattered  through  a  large  body 
of  sand  or  clay,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  by  the 
Mandingoes  sanoo  munko  (gold  powder).  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  probable,  by  what  I  could  learn  of  the 
situation  of  the  ground,  that  most  of  it  has  originally 
been  washed  down  by  repeated  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  collected 
is  nearly  as  follows : — 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  harvest 
is  over,  and  the  streams  and  torrents  have  greatly  sub- 
sided, the  mansa  or  chief  of  the  town  appoints  a  day  to 
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begin  sanoo  koo  (gold  washing),  and  the  women  are  sure 
to  have  themselves  in  readiness  by  the  time  appointed. 
A  hoe  or  spade  for  digging  up  the  sand,  two  or  three 
calabashes  for  washing  it  in,  and  a  few  quills  for  con- 
taining the  gold  dust,  are  all  the  implements  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  morning  of  their  departure,  a 
bullock  is  killed  for  the  first  day's  entertainment,  and 
a  number  of  prayers  and  charms  arc  used  to  ensure 
success,  for  a  failure  on  that  day  is  thought  a  bad  omen. 

The  mansa  of  Kamalia,  with  fourteen  of  his  people, 
were  I  remember  so  much  disappointed  in  their  first 
day's  washing,  that  very  few  of  them  had  resolution  to 
persevere,  and  the  few  that  did  had  but  very  indifferent 
success ;  which  indeed  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  instead  of  opening  some  untried  place,  they  con- 
tinued to  dig  and  wash  in  the  same  spot  where  they 
had  dug  and  washed  for  years,  and  where,  of  course, 
but  few  large  grains  could  be  left. 

The  washing  the  sands  of  the  streams  is  by  far  the 
easiest  way  of  obtaining  the  gold  dust ;  but  in  most 
places  the  sands  have  been  so  narrowly  searched  be- 
fore, that  unless  the  stream  takes  some  new  course,  the 
gold  is  found  but  in  small  quantities.  While  some  of 
the  party  are  busied  in  washing  the  sands,  others  em- 
ploy themselves  farther  up  the  torrent,  wlicre  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  stream  has  carried  away  all  the  clay,  sand, 
&c.,  and  left  nothing  but  small  pebbles.  The  search 
among  these  is  a  very  troublesome  task.  I  have  seen 
women  who  have  had  the  skin  worn  off  the  tops  of  their 
fingers  in  this  employment.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
are  rewarded  by  finding  pieces  of  gold,  which  they  call 
sanoo  birro  (gold  stones),  that  amply  repay  them  for 
their  trouble.  A  woman  and  her  daughter,  inhabitants 
of  Kamalia,  found  in  one  day  two  pieces  of  this  kind  ; 
one  of  five  drachms,  and  the  other  of  three  drachms 
weight.  But  the  most  certain  and  profitable  mode  of 
washing  is  practised  in  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  by 
digging  a  deep  pit,  like  a  draw-well,  near  some  hill  which 
has  previously  been  discovered  to  contain  gold.  The 
pit  is  dug  with  small  spades  or  corn  hoes,  and  the  earth 
is  drawn  up  in  large  calabashes.  As  the  negroes  dig 
through  the  different  strata  of  clay  or  sand,  a  calabash 
or  two  of  each  is  washed  by  way  of  experiment ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  labourers  proceed,  until  they  come 
to  a  stratum  containing  gold,  or  until  they  are  ob- 
structed by  rocks,  or  inundated  by  water.  In  general, 
when  they  come  to  a  stratum  of  fine  reddish  sand,  with 
small  black  specks  therein,  they  find  gold  in  some  pro- 
portion or  other,  and  send  up  large  calabashes  full  of 
the  sand,  for  the  women  to  wash  ;  for  though  the  pit 
is  dug  by  the  men,  the  gold  is  always  washed  by  the 
women,  who  are  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  a 
similar  operation  in  separating  the  husks  of  corn  from 
the  meal. 

As  I  never  descended  into  any  one  of  these  pits,  I 
cannot  say  in  what  manner  they  are  worked  under 
ground.  Indeed,  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  cautious  not  to  incur 
the  suspicion  of  tlie  natives,  by  examining  too  far  into 
the  riches  of  their  country ;  but  the  manner  of  sepa- 
rating the  gold  from  the  sand  is  very  simple,  and  is 
frequently  performed  by  the  women  in  the  middle  of 
the  town ;  for  when  the  searchers  return  from  the 
valleys  in  the  evening,  they  commonly  bring  with  them 
each  a  calabash  or  two  of  sand,  to  be  washed  by  such 
of  the  females  as  remain  at  home.  The  operation  is 
simply  as  follows : — 

A  portion  of  sand  or  clay  (for  the  gold  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  brown-coloured  clay)  is  put  into  a  largo 
calabash,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
The  woman  whose  office  it  is,  then  shakes  the  calabash 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  mix  the  sand  and  water  toge- 
ther, and  give  the  whole  a  rotatory  motion— at  first 
gently,  but  afterwards  more  quick,  until  a  small  por- 
tion of  sand  and  water,  at  every  revolution,  flies  over 
the  brim  of  the  calabash.  The  sand  thus  separated  is 
only  the  coarsest  particles  mixed  with  a  little  muddy 
water.  After  the  operation  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  the  sand  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the 
water  poured  off;  a  portion  of  coarse  sand,  which  is 


now  uppermost  in  the  calabash,  is  removed  by  the  hand, 
and  fresh  water  being  added,  the  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  water  comes  off  almost  pure.  The  woman  now 
takes  a  second  calabash,  and  shakes  the  sand  and  water 
gently  from  the  one  to  the  other,  reserving  that  portion 
of  sand  which  is  next  the  bottom  of  the  calabash,  and 
which  is  most  likely  to  contain  the  gold.  This  small 
quantity  is  mixed  with  some  pure  water,  and  being 
moved  about  in  the  calabash,  is  carefully  examined. 
If  a  few  particles  of  gold  are  picked  out,  the  contents 
of  the  other  calabash  are  examined  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  but  in  general  the  party  is  well  contented,  if  she 
can  obtain  three  or  four  grains  from  the  contents  of 
both  calabashes.  Some  women,  however,  by  long  prac- 
tice, become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
sand,  and  the  mode  of  washing  it,  that  they  will  collect 
gold  where  others  cannot  find  a  single  particle.  The 
gold  dust  is  kept  in  quills  stopped  up  with  cotton ;  and 
the  washers  are  fond  of  displaying  a  number  of  these 
quills  in  their  hair,  Genei'ally  speaking,  if  a  person 
uses  common  diligence,  in  a  proper  soil,  it  is  supposed 
that  as  much  gold  may  be  collected  by  him  in  the  course 
of  the  dry  season  as  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  slaves. 

Thus  simple  is  the  process  by  which  the  negroes  ob- 
tain gold  in  Manding  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  this  ac- 
count, that  the  country  contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  precious  metal,  for  many  of  the  smaller  particles 
must  necessarily  escape  the  observation  of  the  naked 
eye ;  and  as  the  natives  generally  search  the  sands  of 
streams  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hills,  and 
consequently  far  removed  from  the  mines  where  the 
gold  was  originally  produced,  the  labourers  are  some- 
times but  ill  paid  for  their  trouble.  Minute  particles 
only  of  this  heavy  metal  can  be  carried  by  the  current 
to  any  considerable  distance  ;  the  larger  must  remain 
deposited  near  the  original  source  from  whence  they 
came.  Were  the  gold-bearing  streams  to  be  traced  to 
their  fountains,  and  the  hills  from  whence  they  spi'ing 
properly  examined,  the  sand  in  which  the  gold  is  there 
deposited  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  contain  particles 
of  a  nmch  larger  size  ;*  and  even  the  small  grains  might 
be  collected  to  considerable  advantage  by  the  use  of 
quicksilver,  and  other  improvements,  with  which  the 
natives  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

Part  of  this  gold  is  converted  into  ornaments  for  the 
women,  but  in  general  these  ornaments  are  more  to  be 
admired  for  their  weight  than  their  workmanship. 
They  are  massy  and  inconvenient,  particularly  the  ear- 
rings, which  are  commonly  so  heavy  as  to  pull  down 
and  lacerate  the  lobe  of  the  car  ;  to  avoid  which,  they 
are  supported  by  a  thong  of  red  leather,  which  passes 
over  the  crown  of  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
The  necklace  displays  greater  fancy,  and  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  beads  and  plates  of  gold  is 
the  great  criterion  of  taste  and  elegance.  When  a  lady 
of  consequence  is  in  full  dress,  her  gold  ornaments 
may  be  worth  altogether  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
sterling, 

A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  likewise  employed  by  the 
slatees,  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  journeys  to 
and  from  the  coast,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
is  annually  carried  away  by  the  Moors  in  exchange  for 
salt  and  other  merchandise.  During  my  stay  at  Ka- 
malia, the  gold  collected  by  the  different  traders  at  that 
place,  for  salt  alone,  was  nearly  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  pounds  sterling  ;  and  as  Kamalia  is  but 
a  small  town,  and  not  much  resorted  to  by  the  trading 
Moors,  this  quantity  must  have  borne  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  gold  collected  at  Kancaba,  Kankaree, 
and  some  other  large  towns.  The  value  of  salt  in  this 
part  of  Africa  is  very  great.  One  slab,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  and 
two  inches  in  thickness,  will  sometimes  sell  for  about 
*  I  am  informed  that  the  gold  mine,  as  it  is  called,  in  Wicklow, 
ill  Ireland,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1795,  is  near  the 
top,  and  upon  the  steep  slope,  of  a  mountain.  Here  pieces  of 
gold  of  several  ounces'  weiglit  were  frequently  found.  What  would 
have  been  gold  dust  t  wo  miles  below,  was  here  golden  gravel ;  that 
is,  each  grain  was  like  a  small  pebble  in  size,  and  one  piece  was. 
found  which,  weighed  near  twenty-two  ounces  troy. 
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two  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling,  and  from  one  pound 
fifteen  shillings  to  two  pounds  may  be  considered  as 
the  connnon  price.  Four  of  these  slabs  are  considered 
as  a  load  for  an  ass,  and  six  for  a  bullock.  The  value 
of  European  merchandise  in  Handing  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  supply  from  the  coast,  or  the  dread  of 
war  in  the  country,  but  the  return  for  such  articles  is 
commonly  made  in  slaves.  The  price  of  a  prime  slave, 
when  I  was  at  Kamalia,  was  from  nine  to  twelve  min- 
kallies,  and  European  commodities  had  then  nearly  the 
following  value : — 

18  gun  flints,  "^ 

48  leaves  of  tobacco,  _  ^,^^  ^^^j^^j^^I,;^ 

20  charges  of  gunpowder, 

A  cutlass,  J 

A  musket,  from  three  to  four  minkalHes. 

The  produce  of  the  country,  and  the  different  neces- 
saries of  life,  when  exchanged  for  gold,  sold  as  follows: — 

Common  provisions  for  one  day,  the  weight  of  one 
teeleekissi  (a  black  bean,  six  of  which  make  the  weight 
of  one  minkalli) — a  chicken,  one  teelee-kissi — a  sheep, 
three  teelee-kissi — a  bullock,  one  minkalli — a  horse, 
from  ten  to  seventeen  minkallies. 

The  negroes  weigh  the  gold  in  small  balances,  which 
they  always  carry  about  them.  They  make  no  diffe- 
rence, in  point  of  value,  between  gold  dust  and  wrought 
gold.  In  bartering  one  article  for  another,  the  person 
who  receives  the  gold  always  weighs  it  with  his  own 
teelee-kissi.  These  beans  are  sometimes  fraudulently 
soaked  in  shea-butter  to  make  them  heavy,  and  I  once 
saw  a  pebble  ground  exactly  into  the  form  of  one  of 
them  ;  but  such  practices  ai'e  not  very  common. 

Having  now  related  the  substance  of  what  occurs  to 
my  recollection  concerning  the  African  mode  of  obtain- 
ing gold  from  the  earth,  and  its  value  in  barter,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  article  of  which  I  proposed  to  treat, 
namely,  ivory. 

Nothing  creates  a  greater  surprise  among  the  negroes 
on  the  sea-coast,  than  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the 
European  traders  to  procure  elephants'  teeth — it  being 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  to  what 
use  it  is  applied.  Although  they  are  shown  knives  with 
ivory  hafts,  combs,  and  toys  of  the  same  material,  and 
are  convinced  that  the  ivory  thus  manufactured  was 
originally  parts  of  a  tooth,  they  are  not  satisfied.  They 
suspect  that  this  commodity  is  more  frequently  con- 
verted in  Europe  to  purposes  of  far  greater  importance, 
the  true  nature  of  which  is  studiously  concealed  from 
themj  lest  the  price  of  ivoiy  should  be  enhanced.  They 
cannot,  they  say,  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  ships 
would  be  built,  and  voyages  undertaken,  to  procure  an 
article  which  had  no  other  value  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing handles  to  knives,  &c.,  when  pieces  of  wood  would 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  they  appear  to  be  a  distinct  species  from 
those  found  in  Asia.  Blumenbach,  in  his  figures  of 
olijects  of  natural  history,  has  given  good  drawings 
of  a  grinder  of  each,  and  the  variation  is  evident.  M. 
Cuvier  also  has  given,  in  the  Magazin  Encydopedique, 
a  clear  account  of  the  difference  between  them.  As  I 
never  examined  the  Asiatic  elephant,  I  have  chosen 
rather  to  refer  to  those  writers  than  advance  this  as 
an  opinion  of  my  own.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Afii- 
can  elephant  is  of  a  less  docile  nature  than  the  Asiatic, 
and  incapable  of  being  tamed.  The  negroes  certainly 
do  not  at  present  tame  them  ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  always  tame  elephants  in 
their  armies,  and  actually  ti-ansported  some  of  them  to 
Italy  in  the  coui-se  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  they  should  have  possessed  the  art  of  taming 
their  own  elephants,  than  have  submitted  to  the  expense 
of  bringing  such  vast  animals  from  Asia.  Perhaps 
the  barbarous  practice  of  hunting  the  African  elephants 
for  the  sake  of  their  teeth,  has  rendered  them  more  un- 
tractablo  and  savage  than  they  were  found  to  be  in 
former  times. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ivory  which  is  sold  on  the 
Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers,  is  brought  from  the  interior 
country.    The  lands  towards  the  coast  are  too  swampy, 


and  too  much  intei-sected  with  ci-ceks  and  rivers,  for 
so  bulky  an  animal  as  the  elephant  to  travel  through 
without  being  discovered ;  and  when  once  the  natives 
discern  the  marks  of  his  feet  in  the  eai*th,  the  whole 
village  is  up  in  arms.  The  thoughts  of  feasting  on  his 
flesh,  making  sandals  of  his  hide,  and  selling  the  teeth  to 
the  Europeans,  inspire  every  one  with  courage,  and  the 
animal  seldom  escapes  from  his  pursuers ;  but  in  the 
plains  of  Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  and  the  extensive  wilds 
of  Jallonkadoo,  the  elephants  are  very  numerous,  and, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  gunpowder  in  those  districts, 
they  are  less  annoyed  by  the  natives. 

Scattered  teeth  are  frequently  picked  up  in  the 
woods,  and  travellers  are  very  diligent  in  lookuig  for 
them.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  elephant  to 
thrust  his  teeth  under  the  roots  of  such  shrubs  and 
bushes  as  grow  in  the  more  dry  and  elevated  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  soil  is  shallow.  These  bushes 
he  easily  overturns,  and  feeds  on  the  roots,  which  arc 
in  general  more  tender  and  juicy  than  the  hard  woody 
branches  or  the  foliage  ;  but  when  the  teeth  are  partly 
decayed  by  age,  and  the  roots  more  firmly  fixed,  the 
great  exertions  of  the  animal  in  this  practice  frequently 
cause  them  to  break  short.  At  Kamalia  I  saw  two 
teeth,  one  a  very  large  one,  which  were  found  in  the 
woods,  and  which  were  evidently  broken  off  in  this 
manner.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account 
for  such  a  large  proportion  of  broken  ivory  as  is  daily 
offered  for  sale  at  the  different  factories,  for  when  the 
elephant  is  killed  in  hunting,  unless  he  dashes  himself 
over  a  precipice,  the  teeth  are  always  extracted  entii'c. 

There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  ele- 
phants collect  into  large  herds,  and  traverse  the  coun- 
try in  quest  of  food  or  water ;  and  as  all  that  part  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Niger  is  destitute  of 
rivers,  whenever  the  pools  in  the  woods  are  dried  up, 
the  elephants  approach  towards  the  banks  of  that  rivei'. 
Here  they  continue  until  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  Juno  or  July,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  they  are  nmch  hunted  by  such  of  the 
Bambarrans  as  have  gunpowder  to  spare.  The  ele- 
phant-hunters seldom  go  out  singly — a  party  of  four  or 
five  join  together,  and  having  each  furnished  himself 
with  powder  and  ball,  and  a  quantity  of  corn-meal  in 
a  leather  bag  sufficient  for  five  or  six  days'  provision, 
they  enter  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  wood, 
and  examine  with  great  care  every  thing  that  can  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  elephants.  In  this  pursuit, 
notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  very  great 
nicety  of  observation  is  required.  The  broken  branches, 
the  scattered  dung  of  the  animal,  and  the  marks  of  his 
feet,  are  carefully  inspected ;  and  many  of  the  hunters 
have,  by  long  experience  and  attentive  observation, 
become  so  expert  in  their  search,  that  as  soon  as  they 
observe  the  footmarks  of  an  elephant,  they  will  tell 
almost  to  a  certainty  at  what  time  it  passed,  and  at 
what  distance  it  will  be  found. 

When  they  discover  a  herd  of  elephants,  they  follow 
them  at  a  distance,  until  they  perceive  some  one  sti-ay 
from  the  rest,  and  come  into  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
fired  at  with  advantage.  The  hunters  then  approach 
with  great  caution,  creeping  amongst  the  long  grass, 
until  they  have  got  near  enough  to  be  sure  of  their 
aim.  They  then  discharge  all  tlieir  pieces  at  once,  and 
throw  themselves  on  their  faces  among  the  grass.  The 
wounded  elephant  immediately  applies  his  trunk  to  the 
different  wounds,  but  being  unable  to  extract  the  balls, 
and  seeing  nobody  near  hinij  he  becomes  quite  furious, 
and  runs  about  amongst  the  bushes,  until  by  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood  he  has  exhausted  himself,  and  affords  the 
hunters  an  opportunity  of  firing  a  second  time  at  him, 
by  which  he  is  generally  brought  to  the  ground. 

The  skin  is  now  taken  off,  and  extended  on  the  ground 
with  pegs  to  dry ;  and  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  are 
most  esteemed  are  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  to  serve  for  provisions  on  some  future  occasion. 
The  teeth  arc  struck  out  with  a  light  hatchet,  which  the 
hunters  always  carry  along  with  them,  not  only  for  that 
purpose,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  cut  down  such  trees 
as  contain  honey;  for  though  they  carry  with  them 
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only  five  or  six  days'  provisions,  they  will  remain  in  the 
woods  for  months,  if  they  are  successful,  and  support 
themselves  upon  the  flesh  of  such  elephants  as  they  kill, 
and  wild  honey. 

The  ivory  thus  collected  is  seldom  brought  down  to 
the  coast  by  the  hunters  themselves.  They  dispose  of 
it  to  the  itinerant  merchants,  who  come  annually  from 
the  coast  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  purchase  this 
valuable  commodity.  Some  of  these  merchants  will 
collect  ivory  in  the  course  of  one  season  sufficient  to 
load  four  or  five  asses.  A  great  quantity  of  ivory  is 
likewise  brought  from  the  interior  by  the  slave  coffles ; 
there  are,  however,  some  slatees  of  the  Mahomedan 
persuasion,  who,  from  motives  of  religion,  will  not  deal 
in  ivory,  nor  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  unless  it 
has  been  killed  with  a  spear. 

The  quantity  of  ivory  collected  in  this  part  of  Africa 
is  not  BO  great,  nor  are  the  teeth  in  general  so  large,  as 
in  the  countries  nearer  the  line :  few  of  them  weigh  more 
than  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds,  and,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, a  bar  of  European  merchandise  may  be  reckoned 
as  the  price  of  a  pound  of  ivory. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  in  this  and  the  preceding  chap- 
tei*s,  explained  with  sufficient  minuteness  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  commercial  connection  which  at  pre- 
sent prevails,  and  has  long  subsisted,  between  the  negro 
natives  of  those  parts  of  Africa  which  I  visited,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  it  appeai-s,  that  slaves,  gold,  and 
ivory,  together  with  the  few  articles  enumerated  in  the 
beginning  of  my  work,  viz.  bees'  wax  and  honey,  hides, 
gums,  and  dye-woods,  constitute  the  whole  catalogue  of 
exportable  commodities.  Other  productions,  however, 
have  been  incidentally  noticed  as  the  growth  of  Africa, 
such  as  gram  of  difierent  kinds,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton- 
wool, and  perhaps  a  few  othei-s ;  but  of  all  these  (which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  cultivation  and  labour),  the  na- 
tives raise  sufficient  only  for  their  own  immediate  ex- 
penditure, nor,  under  the  present  system  of  their  laws, 
manners,  trade,  and  government,  can  any  thing  farther 
be  expected  from  them.  It  cannot,  however,  admit  of 
a  doubt,  that  all  the  rich  and  valuable  productions,  both 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  might  easily  be  natui-al- 
ised,  and  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  this  immense  continent.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing to  this  end  but  example  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  natives,  and  instruction  to  enable  them  to  direct 
their  industry  to  proper  objects.  It  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertiUty  of  the  soil,  the 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  proper  both  for  labour  and  food, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  favourable  to  co- 
lonisation and  agriculture — and  reflect,  withal,  on  the 
means  which  presented  themselves  of  a  vast  inland  na- 
vigation— without  lamenting  that  a  country  so  abun- 
dantly gifted  and  favoui-ed  by  nature,  should  remain  in 
its  present  savage  and  neglected  state.  Much  more  did 
I  lament,  that  a  people  of  manners  and  dispositions  so 
gentle  and  benevolent,  should  either  be  left  as  they 
now  are,  immersed  in  the  gross  and  uncomfortable 
blindness  of  pagan  superstition,  or  permitted  to  become 
converts  to  a  system  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  which, 
without  enlightening  the  mind,  often  debases  the  heart. 
On  this  subject  many  observations  might  be  made,  but 
the  reader  will  probably  think  that  I  have  already  di- 
gressed too  largely ;  and  I  now,  therefore,  return  to 
my  situaticHi  at  Kamalia. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Transactions  at  Kamalia  resumed.— Arabic  MSS.  in  Use  among 
the  Mahomedan  Negroes.— Reflections  concerning  the  Conver- 
sion and  Education  of  the  Negro  Children.— Return  of  the 
Author's  benefactor,  Karfa.— Farther  Account  of  the  Purchase 
and  Treatment  of  Slaves.— Fast  of  Rhamadan,  liow  obsei-vcd 
by  the  Negroes.— Author's  Anxiety  for  the  Day  of  Departure. 
— The  Caravan  sets  out.— Account  of  it  on  its  Departure,  and 
Proceedings  on  the  Road,  until  its  arrival  at  ICinytakooro. 

The  schoolmaster  to  whose  care  I  was  intrusted  during 
the  absence  of  Karfa>  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition 


and  gentle  manners ;  his  name  was  Fankooma,  and 
although  he  himself  adhered  strictly  to  the  reUgion  of 
Mahomet,  he  was  by  no  means  intolerant  in  his  prin- 
ciples towards  others  who  dififered  from  him.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  teaching  appeared  to 
be  his  pleasure  as  well  as  employment.  His  school 
consisted  of  seventeen  boys,  most  of  whom  were  sons 
of  kafirs,  and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Ivarfa's  own 
daughter.  The  girls  received  their  instructions  in  the 
daytime,  but  the  boys  always  had  their  lessons  by  the 
light  of  a  large  fire  before  daybreak,  and  again  late  in 
the  evening ;  for  being  considered,  during  their  scholar- 
ship, as  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  master,  they  were 
employed  in  planting  com,  bringing  firewood,  and  in 
other  servile  offices,  through  the  day. 

Exclusive  of  the  Koran,  and  a  book  or  two  of  com- 
mentaries thereon,  the  schoolmaster  possessed  a  variety 
of  manuscripts  which  had  pai-tly  been  purchased  from 
the  trading  Moors,  and  partly  borrowed  from  bushreens 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  copied  with  great  care. 
Other  MSS.  had  been  produced  to  me  at  different 
places  in  the  course  of  my  journey ;  and  on  recounting 
those  I  had  before  seen,  and  those  which  were  now 
shown  to  me,  and  interrogating  the  schoolmaster  on  the 
subject,  I  discovered  that  the  negroes  are  in  possession 
(among  others)  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
of  Moses,  which  they  call  Taureta  la  Moosa.  This  is  so 
highly  esteemed  that  it  is  often  sold  for  the  value  of 
one  prime  slave.  They  have  likewise  a  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  {Zabora  Dawidi) ;  and,  lastly,  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  which  they  call  Lingeeli  la  Isa,  and  it  is  in 
very  high  esteem.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  all  these 
copies  there  are  interpolations  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Mahomet,  for  I  could  distinguish  in  many 
passages  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  circumstance  might  otherwise  have  been 
accounted  for,  if  my  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  had  been 
more  extensive.  By  means  of  those  books,  many  of 
the  converted  negroes  have  acquired  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  account  of  our  first  parents,  the 
death  of  Abel,  the  deluge,  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the 
history  of  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  &c.,  all  these  have 
been  related  to  me,  in  the  Mandingo  language,  with 
tolerable  exactness  by  difiorent  people,  and  my  sur- 
prise was  not  gi-eater  on  hearing  these  accounts  from 
the  lips  of  the  negroes,  than  theirs  on  finding  that  I  was 
already  acquainted  with  them ;  for  although  the  ne- 
groes in  general  have  a  very  great  idea  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Europeans,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Mahomedan  converts  among  them  think  but  very 
Hghtly  of  our  superior  attainments  in  religious  know- 
ledge. The  white  traders  in  the  maritime  districts  take 
no  pains  to  counteract  this  unhappy  prejudice,  always 
performing  their  own  devotions  in  secret,  and  seldom 
condescending  to  converse  with  the  negroes  in  a  friendly 
and  instructive  manner.  To  me,  therefore,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  subject  of  wonder  as  matter  of  regret,  to 
observe,  that  while  the  supex'stition  of  Mahomet  has 
in  this  manner  scattered  a  few  faint  beams  of  learning 
among  these  poor  people,  the  precious  light  of  Chris- 
tianity is  altogether  excluded.  I  could  not  but  lament, 
that  although  the  coast  of  Africa  has  now  been  known 
and  frequented  by  the  Europeans  for  more  than  two 
hundi-ed  years,  yet  the  negroes  still  remain  entire 
strangers  to  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  Wo  arc 
anxious  to  draw  from  obscux'ity  the  opinions  and  re- 
cords of  antiquity,  the  beauties  of  Arabian  and  Asiatic 
literature,  &c. ;  but  while  our  libraries  are  thus  stored 
with  the  learning  of  various  countries,  we  distribute 
with  a  parsimonious  hand  the  blessings  of  religious 
truth  to  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth.  The  natives 
of  Asia  derive  but  little  advantage  in  this  respect  from 
an  intercourse  with  us ;  and  even  the  poor  Africans, 
whom  we  affect  to  consider  as  barbarians,  look  upon  us, 
I  fear,  as  little  better  than  a  race  of  formidable  but 
ignorant  heathens.  When  I  produced  Richardson's 
Arabic  Grammar  to  some  slatees  on  the  Gambia,  they 
were  astonished  to  tliink  that  any  European  sheuld 
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understand  and  write  the  sacred  language  of  their  re- 
ligion. At  first,  they  suspected  that  it  might  have 
been  written  by  some  of  the  slaves  carried  from  the 
coast,  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  they  were  satisfied 
that  no  bushreen  could  write  such  beautiful  Arabic, 
and  one  of  them  offered  to  give  me  an  ass,  and  sixteen 
bars  of  goods,  if  I  would  part  with  the  book.  Perhaps 
a  short  and  easy  introduction  to  Christianity,  such  as 
is  found  in  some  of  the  catechisms  for  children,  ele- 
gantly printed  in  Arabic,  and  distributed  on  difierent 
parts  of  the  coast,  might  have  a  wonderful  eSect,  The 
expense  would  be  but  triflLag ;  curiosity  would  induce 
many  to  read  it ;  and  the  evident  superiority  which  it 
would  possess  over  their  present  manuscripts,  both  in 
point  of  elegance  and  cheapness,  might  at  last  obtain  it 
a  place  among  the  school-books  of  Africa. 

The  reflections  which  I  have  thus  ventui-ed  to  submit 
to  my  readers  on  this  important  subject,  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves  to  my  mind  on  perceiving  the  en- 
couragement which  was  thus  given  to  learning  (such  as 
it  is)  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  I  have  observed  that 
the  pupils  at  Kamalia  were  most  of  them  the  children 
of  pagans  ■ — their  parents  therefore  could  have  had 
no  predilection  for  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet.  Their 
aim  was  their  children's  improvement ;  and  if  a  more 
enlightened  system  had  presented  itself,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  preferred.  The  children,  too,  wanted 
not  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
tutor  to  encourage.  When  any  one  of  them  has  read 
through  the  Koran,  and  performed  a  certain  number 
of  public  prayers,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the  school- 
master, and  the  scholar  undergoes  an  examination,  or 
(in  European  terms)  takes  out  his  degree.  I  attended 
at  three  different  inaugurations  of  this  sort,  and  heard 
with  pleasure  the  distinct  and  intelligent  answers  which 
the  scholars  frequently  gave  to  the  bushreens,  who  as- 
sembled on  those  occasions  and  acted  as  examiners. 
When  the  bushreens  had  satisfied  themselves  respect- 
ing the  leai-ning  and  abilities  of  the  scholar,  the  last 
page  of  the  Koran  was  put  into  his  liand,  and  he  was 
desired  to  read  it  aloud :  after  the  boy  had  finished 
this  lesson,  he  pressed  the  paper  against  his  forehead, 
and  pronounced  the  word  Amen,  upon  wliich  all  the 
bushreens  rose,  and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  bushreen. 

When  a  scholar  has  undergone  this  examination,  his 
parents  are  informed  that  he  has  completed  his  educa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  redeem  their 
son,  by  giving  to  the  schoolmaster  a  slave,  or  the  price 
of  a  slave,  in  exchange,  which  is  always  done,  if  the 
parents  can  afford  to  do  it ;  if  not,  the  boy  remains  the 
domestic  slave  of  the  schoolmaster  until  he  can,  by  his 
own  industry,  collect  goods  sufficient  to  ransom  himself. 

About  a  week  after  the  departure  of  Karfa,  three 
Moors  arrived  at  Kamalia  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  salt,  and  other  merchandise,  which  they  had  obtained 
on  credit  from  a  merchant  of  Fezzan,  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  Kancaba.  Their  engagement  was  to  pay  him 
his  price  when  the  goods  were  sold,  which  they  expected 
would  be  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Being  rigid  bush- 
reens, they  were  accommodated  with  two  of  Karfa's 
huts,  and  sold  their  goods  to  very  great  advantage. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  Karfa  returned  to  Kamalia 
with  a  number  of  people,  and  thirteen  prime  slaves 
whom  he  had  purchased.  He  likewise  brought  with  him 
a  young  girl  whom  he  had  married  at  Kancaba,  as  his 
fourth  wife,  and  had  given  her  parents  three  prime 
slaves  for  her.  She  was  kindly  received  at  the  door  of 
the  baloon  by  Kai-fa's  other  wives,  who  conducted  their 
new  acquaintance  and  copartner  into  one  of  the  best 
huts,  which  they  had  caused  to  be  swept  and  white- 
washed on  purpose  to  receive  her.* 

My  clothes  were  by  this  time  become  so  very  ragged 
that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  appear  out  of  doors,  but 
Karfa,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  generously  presented 
me  with  such  a  garment  and  trousers  as  are  commonly 
worn  in  the  country. 

The  slaves  which  Karfa  had  brought  with  him  were 

*  The  negroes  whitewash  their  huts  with  a  mixture  of  bone- 
aahos  and  water,  to  which  is  comimmly  added  a  little  £um» 


all  of  them  prisoners  of  war ;  they  had  been  taken  by 
the  Bambarra  army  in  the  kingdoms  of  Wassela  and 
Kaarta,  and  carried  to  Sego,  where  some  of  them  had 
remained  three  years  in  irons.  From  Sego  they  were 
sent,  in  company  with  a  number  of  other  captives,  up 
the  Niger  in  two  large  canoes,  and  offered  for  sale  at 
Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  Kancaba;  at  which  places 
the  greater  number  of  the  captives  were  bartered  for 
gold  dust,  and  the  remainder  sent  forward  to  Kankaree. 

Eleven  of  them  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  been 
slaves  from  their  infancy,  but  the  other  two  refused 
to  give  any  account  of  their  former  condition.  They 
were  all  very  inquisitive,  but  they  viewed  me  at  first 
with  looks  of  horror,  and  repeatedly  asked  if  my  country- 
men were  cannibals.  They  were  very  desirous  to  know 
what  became  of  the  slaves  after  they  had  crossed  the 
salt  water.  I  told  them  that  they  were  employed  in 
cultivatmg  the  land ;  but  they  would  not  believe  me, 
and  one  of  them,  putting  his  hand  upon  the  ground, 
said  with  great  simplicity,  "  Have  you  really  got  such 
ground  as  this  to  set  your  feet  upon  I"  A  deeply-rooted 
idea  that  the  whites  purchase  negroes  for  the  purpose 
of  devouring  them,  or  of  selling  them  to  others,  that 
they  may  be  devoured  hereafter,  natui-ally  makes  the 
slaves  contemplate  a  journey  towards  the  coast  with 
great  terror,  insomuch  that  the  slatees  are  forced  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  irons,  and  watch  them  very 
closely,  to  prevent  their  escape.  They  are  commonly 
secured  by  putting  the  right  leg  of  one  and  the  left  of 
another  into  the  same  pair  of  fetters.  By  suppoi"ting 
the  fetters  with  a  string,  they  can  walk,  though  very 
slowly.  Every  four  slaves  are  likewise  fastened  toge- 
ther by  the  necks  with  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  thongs, 
and  in  the  night  an  additional  pair  of  fetters  is  put  on 
their  hands,  and  sometimes  a  light  iron  chain  passed 
X'ound  their  necks. 

Such  of  them  as  evince  marks  of  discontent  are  se- 
cured in  a  different  manner.  A  thick  billet  of  wood 
is  cut  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  smooth  notch  being 
made  upon  one  side  of  it,  the  ankle  of  the  slave  is  bolted 
to  the  smooth  part  by  means  of  a  strong  iron  staple, 
one  prong  of  which  passes  on  each  side  of  the  ankle.  All 
these  fetters  and  bolts  are  made  from  native  iron ;  in 
the  present  case,  they  were  put  on  by  the  blacksmith 
as  soon  as  the  slaves  arrived  from  Kancaba,  and  were 
not  taken  off  until  the  morning  on  which  the  coffle  de- 
parted for  Gambia. 

In  other  respects,  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  during 
their  stay  at  Kamalia  was  far  from  being  harsh  or  cruel. 
They  were  led  out  in  their  fettei-s  every  morning  to 
the  shade  of  the  tamax'ind  tree,  where  they  were  en- 
couraged to  play  at  games  of  hazard,  and  sing  divert- 
ing songs,  to  keep  up  their  spirits ;  for,  though  some  of 
them  sustauied  the  hardships  of  their  situation  with 
amazing  fortitude,  the  greater  part  were  very  much 
dejected,  and  would  sit  all  day  in  a  soi-t  of  sullen  melan- 
choly, with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  In  the 
evening,  their  irons  were  examined,  and  their  hand 
fetters  put  on,  after  which  they  were  conducted  into 
two  large  huts,  where  they  wei-e  guarded  during  the 
night  by  Karfa's  domestic  slaves.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  about  a  week  after  their  arrival,  one  of  the 
slaves  Ixad  the  address  to  procure  a  small  knife,  with 
which  he  opened  the  rings  of  his  fetters,  cut  the  rope, 
and  made  his  escape :  mox-e  of  them  would  probably 
have  got  oft"  had  they  assisted  each  other,  but  the  slave 
no  sooner  found  himself  at  liberty,  than  he  refused  to 
stop  and  assist  in  breaking  the  chain  which  was  fastened 
round  the  necks  of  his  companions. 

As  all  the  slatees  and  slaves  belonging  to  the  coffle 
were  now  assembled,  either  at  Kamalia,  or  at  some  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  we  should  have  set  out  immediately  for  Gambia  ; 
but  though  the  day  of  our  departure  was  frequently 
fixed,  it  was  always  found  expedient  to  change  it.  Some 
of  the  people  had  not  prepared  their  dry  provisions  ; 
others  had  gone  to  visit  their  relations,  or  collect  some 
trifling  debts ;  and,  last  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult whether  the  day  would  be  a  lucky  one.  On  account 
of  one  of  these,  or  other  such  causes,  ow  departure  was 
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put  off,  day  after  day,  until  the  month  of  February  was 
far  advanced,  after  ■which,  all  the  slatees  agreed  to  re- 
main in  their  present  quarters  until  the  fast  moon  was 
over.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  loss  of  time  is  an 
object  of  no  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  negro. 
If  he  has  any  thing  of  consequence  to  perform,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  does  it  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  or  a  month  or  two  hence ;  so  long  as  he 
can  spend  the  present  moment  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort, he  gives  himself  very  little  concern  about  the 
future. 

The  fast  of  Rhamadan  was  observed  with  great  strict- 
ness by  all  the  bushreens ;  but  instead  of  compelling 
me  to  follow  their  example,  as  the  Moors  did  on  a 
similar  occasion,  Karfa  frankly  told  me  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  pursue  my  own  inclination.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  manifest  a  respect  for  their  religious  opinions, 
I  voluntarily  fasted  three  days,  which  was  thought  suf- 
ficient to  screen  me  from  the  reproachful  epithet  of  kafir. 
During  the  fast,  all  the  slatees  belonging  to  the  coffle 
assembled  every  morning  in  Karfa's  house,  where  the 
schoolmaster  read  to  them  some  religious  lessons  from 
a  large  folio  volume,  the  author  of  which  was  an  Arab, 
of  the  name  of  Sheiffa.  In  the  evening  such  of  the 
women  as  had  embraced  Mahomedanism  assembled, 
and  said  their  prayers  publicly  at  the  missura.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  white,  and  went  through  the  diffe- 
rent prostrations  prescribed  by  their  religion  with  be- 
coming solemnity.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  fast  of 
Rhamadan  the  negroes  behaved  themselves  with  the 
greatest  meekness  and  humility,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  savage  intolerance  and  brutal  bigotry  which 
at  this  period  characterise  the  Moors. 

When  the  fast  month  was  almost  at  an  end,  the 
bushreens  assembled  at  the  missura  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  but  the  evening  being 
rather  cloudy,  they  were  for  some  time  disappointed, 
and  a  number  of  them  had  gone  home  with  a  resolution 
to  fast  another  day,  when  on  a  sudden  this  delightful 
object  showed  her  sharp  horns  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
was  welcomed  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  beating  of 
drums,  firing  of  muskets,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicing. 
As  this  moon  is  reckoned  extremely  lucky,  Karfa  gave 
orders  that  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  coffle  should 
immediately  pack  up  their  dry  provisions,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness ;  and  on  the  16th  of  April  the 
slatees  held  a  consultation,  and  fixed  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  as  the  day  on  which  the  coffle  should  de 
part  from  Kamalia.  This  resolution  freed  me  from 
much  uneasiness,  for  our  departure  had  already  been 
fco  long  deferred,  that  I  was  apprehensive  it  might  still 
be  put  off  until  the  conunenccment  of  the  rainy  season 
and  although  Karfa  behaved  towards  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  I  found  my  situation  very  unplea- 
sant. The  slatees  were  unfriendly  to  me,  and  the  trad- 
ing Moors  who  were  at  this  time  at  Kamalia  continued 
to  plot  mischief  against  me  from  the  first  day  of  their 
arrival.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  reflected  that 
my  life  in  a  great  measure  depended  on  the  good  opinion 
of  an  individual,  who  was  daily  hearing  malicious  stories 
concerning  the  Europeans,  and  I  could  hardly  expect 
that  he  would  always  judge  with  impartiality  between 
me  and  his  countrymen.  Time  had,  indeed,  reconciled 
me  in  some  degree  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  a  smoky 
hut,  or  a  scanty  supper,  gave  me  no  great  uneasiness ; 
but  I  became  at  last  wearied  out  with  a  constant  state 
of  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  felt  a  painful  longing  for  the 
manifold  blessings  of  civilised  society. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  wrought  a  considerable  change  in  my  favour. 
The  three  trading  Moors,  who  had  lodged  under  Karfa's 
protection  ever  since  their  arrival  at  Kamalia,  and  had 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  bushreens  by  an  appear- 
ance of  great  sanctity,  suddenly  packed  up  their  effects, 
and,  without  once  thanking  Karfa  for  his  kindness  to- 
wards them,  marched  over  the  hills  to  Bala.  Every 
one  was  astonished  at  this  unexpected  removal,  but  the 
affair  was  cleared  up  in  the  evening  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Fezzan  merchant  from  Kancaba  (mentioned  in  p. 
67),  who  assured  Karfa,  that  these  Moors  had  bor- 


rowed all  their  salt  and  goods  from  him,  and  had  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  Kamalia  and  receive  payment.  When 
he  was  told  that  they  had  fled  to  the  westward,  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  each  eye  with  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak, 
and  exclaimed,  "  These  shirrukas  (robbers)  are  Maho- 
medans,  but  they  are  not  men — they  have  robbed  me 
of  two  hundred  minkallies."  From  this  merchant  I 
received  information  of  the  capture  of  our  Mediter- 
ranean convoy  by  the  French,  in  October  1795. 

April  19th. — The  long  wished-for  day  of  our  depar- 
ture was  at  length  arrived;  and  the  slatees  having 
taken  the  irons  from  their  slaves,  assembled  with  them 
at  the  door  of  Karfa's  house,  where  the  bundles  were 
all  tied  up,  and  every  one  had  his  load  assigned  him. 
The  coffle,  on  its  departure  from  Kamalia,  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  slaves  for  sale,  the  property  of  Karfa  and 
four  other  slatees  ;  but  we  were  afterwards  joined  by  five 
at  Maraboo,  and  three  at  Bala — making  in  all  thirty- 
five  slaves.  The  freemen  were  fourteen  in  number, 
but  most  of  them  had  one  or  two  wives,  and  some  do- 
mestic slaves ;  and  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  now  upon 
his  return  for  Woradoo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  took 
with  him  eight  of  his  scholars — ^so  that  the  number  of 
free  people  and  domestic  slaves  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  coffle  was  seventy- 
three.  Among  the  free  men  were  six  jillikeas  (singing 
men),  whose  musical  talents  were  frequently  exerted 
either  to  divert  our  fatigue  or  obtain  us  a  welcome 
from  strangers.  When  we  departed  from  Kamalia,  we 
were  followed  for  about  half  a  mile  by  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  some  of  them  crying,  and  others 
shaking  hands  with  their  relations  who  were  now  about 
to  leave  them ;  and  when  we  had  gained  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  from  which  we  had  a  view  of  Kamalia,  all  the 
people  belonging  to  the  coffle  were  ordered  to  sit  down 
in  one  place,  with  their  faces  towards  the  west,  and  the 
townspeople  were  desired  to  sit  down  in  another  place 
with  theii-  faces  towards  Kamalia.  In  this  situation,  the 
schoolmaster,  with  two  of  the  principal  slatees,  having 
taken  their  places  between  the  two  parties,  pronounced 
a  long  and  solemn  prayer,  after  which  they  walked 
thi'ee  times  round  the  coffle,  making  an  impression  in 
the  ground  with  the  ends  of  their  spears,  and  muttering 
something  by  way  of  charm.  When  this  ceremony  was 
ended,  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  coffle  sprang  up, 
and,  without  taking  a  formal  farewell  of  their  friends, 
set  forwards.  As  many  of  the  slaves  had  remained  for 
yeai-s  in  irons,  the  sudden  exertion  of  walking  quick 
with  heavy  loads  upon  their  heads  occasioned  spasmo- 
dic contractions  of  their  legs ;  and  we  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile  before  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  two 
of  them  from  the  rope,  and  allow  them  to  walk  more 
slowly  until  we  reached  Maraboo,  a  walled  village, 
where  some  people  were  waiting  to  join  the  coffle. 
Here  we  stopt  about  two  hours,  to  allow  the  strangers 
time  to  pack  up  their  provisions,  and  then  continued 
our  route  to  Bala,  which  town  we  reached  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  inhabitants  of  Bala  at  this 
season  of  the  year  subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  which  they 
take  in  great  plenty  from  the  streams  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  remained  here  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  the  20th,  when  we  proceeded  to  Worumbang, 
the  frontier  village  of  Manding  towards  Jallonkadoo. 
As  we  proposed  shortly  to  enter  the  Jallonka  Wilder- 
ness, the  people  of  this  village  furnished  us  with  great 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  *Jlst 
we  entered  the  woods  to  the  westward  of  Worumbang. 
After  having  travelled  some  little  way,  a  consultation  m  as 
held  whether  we  should  continue  our  route  through  the 
wilderness,  or  save  one  day's  provisions  by  going  to  Kiny- 
takooro,  a  town  in  Jallonkadoo.  After  debating  the  mat- 
ter for  some  time,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  take  the 
road  for  Kinytakooro  ;  but  as  that  town  was  a  long  day's 
journey  distant,  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. Accordingly,  every  person  opened  his  provision 
bag,  and  brought  a'handful  or  two  of  meal  to  the  place 
where  Karfa  and  the  slatees  were  sitting.  When  every 
one  had  bi-ought  his  quota,  and  the  whole  was  properly 
arranged  in  small  gourd  shells,  the  schoolmaster  offered 
up  a  short  prayer,  the  substance  of  ^vhich  was,  that  God 
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and  the  holy  Prophet  might  preserve  us  from  robbers 
and  all  bad  people,  that  our  provisions  might  never  fail 
us,  nor  our  limbs  become  fatigued.  This  ceremony  being 
ended,  every  one  partook  of  the  meal,  and  drank  a  little 
water ;  after  which  we  set  forward  (rather  running 
than  walking),  until  we  came  to  the  river  Kokoro,  a 
branch  of  the  Senegal,  where  we  halted  about  ten  mi- 
nutes. The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  high ;  and 
from  the  grass  and  brushwood  which  had  been  left  by 
the  stream,  it  was  evident  that  at  this  place  the  water 
had  risen  more  than  twenty  feet  perpendicular  during 
the  rainy  season.  At  this  time  it  was  only  a  small 
stream,  such  as  would  turn  a  mill,  swarming  with  fish  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  number  of  crocodiles,  and  the 
danger  of  being  carried  past  the  ford  by  the  force  of 
the  stream  in  the  ramy  season,  it  is  called  Kokoro  (dan- 
gerous). From  this  place  we  continued  to  travel  with 
the  greatest  expedition,  and  in  the  afternoon  crossed 
two  small  branches  of  the  Kokoro.  About  sunset  we 
came  in  sight  of  Kinytakooro,  a  considerable  town, 
nearly  square,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and 
well-cultivated  plain :  before  we  entered  the  town,  we 
halted  until  the  people  who  had  fallen  behind  came  up. 
During  this  day's  travel,  two  slaves,  a  woman  and  a 
girl,  belonging  "to  a  slatee  of  Bala,  were  so  much  fa- 
tigued that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  cofHe  ;  they 
wex-e  severely  whipped,  and  dragged  along  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  both 
aifected  with  vomiting,  by  which  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  eaten  clay.  This  practice  is  by  no  means  un- 
common amongst  the  negroes ;  but  whether  it  arises 
from  a  vitiated  appetite,  or  from  a  settled  intention  to 
destroy  themselves,  I  cannot  affirm.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  lie  down  in  the  woods,  and  three  people  re- 
mained with  them  until  they  had  rested  themselves, 
but  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  town  until  past  midnight ; 
and  were  then  so  much  exhausted,  that  the  slatee  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  taking  them  across  the  woods  in  their 
jjresent  condition,  and  determined  to  return  with  them 
to  Bala,  and  wait  for  another  opportunity. 

As  this  was  the  first  town  beyond  the  limits  of  Man- 
ding,  greater  etiquette  than  usual  was  observed.  Every 
person  was  ordei'ed  to  keep  in  his  proper  station,  and 
we  marched  towards  the  town  in  a  sort  of  procession 
nearly  as  follows : — In  front  five  or  six  singing  men,  all 
of  them  belonging  to  the  coffle ;  these  were  followed 
by  the  other  free  people ;  then  came  the  slaves,  fas- 
tened in  the  usual  way  by  a  rope  round  their  necks, 
four  of  them  to  a  rope,  and  a  man  with  a  spear  between 
each  four ;  after  them  came  the  domestic  slaves,  and 
in  the  rear  the  women  of  free  condition,  wives  of  the 
slatees,  &c.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded  until  we 
came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  when  the 
singing  men  began  a  loud  song,  well  calculated  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  inhabitants,  by  extolling  their  known 
hospitality  to  strange? s,  and  their  particular  friendship 
for  the  Mandingoes.  When  we  entered  the  town  we 
proceeded  to  the  bentang,  where  the  people  gathered 
round  us  to  hear  our  dentegi  (history) ;  this  was  re- 
lated publicly  by  two  of  the  singing  men — they  enume- 
rated every  little  circumstance  which  had  happened  to 
the  coffle,  beginning  with  the  events  of  the  present  day, 
and  relating  every  thing  in  a  backward  series  until  they 
reached  Kamalia.  When  this  history  was  ended,  the 
master  of  the  town  gave  them  a  small  present,  and  all 
the  people  of  the  coffle,  both  free  and  enslaved,  were  in- 
vited by  some  person  or  other,  and  accommodated  with 
lodging  and  provisions  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Coffle  crosses  the  Jallonka  Wilderness.— Miserable  Fate  of 
one  of  the  Female  Slaves — Arrives  at  Sooseeta— Proceeds  to 
Manna.— Some  Accoimt  of  the  Jallonkas. — Crosses  the  Main 
Stream  of  the  Senegal.— Bridge  of  a  singular  Construction.— 
Arrives  at  Malacotta.— Remarkable  Conduct  of  the  ICing  of  the 
Jaloffs. 

We  continued  at  Kinytakooro  until  noon  of  the  22d  of 
April,  when  we  removed  to  a  village  about  seven  miles 


to  the  westward,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  appre- 
hensive of  hostilities  from  the  Foulahs  of  Fooladoo, 
were  at  this  time  employed  in  constructing  small  tem- 
porary huts  among  the  rocks,  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill 
close  to  the  village.  The  situation  was  almost  impreg- 
nable, being  every  where  surrounded  with  high  pre- 
cipices, except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  natives 
had  left  a  pathway  sufficient  to  allow  one  person  at  a 
time  to  ascend.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  immediately 
over  this  path,  I  observed  several  heaps  of  large  loose 
stones,  which  the  people  told  me  were  intended  to  be 
thrown  down  upon  the  Foulahs,  if  they  should  attempt 
the  hill. 

At  daybreak  on  the  23d  we  departed  from  this  vil- 
lage, and  entered  the  Jallonka  Wilderness.  We  passed, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  ruins  of  two  small 
towns  which  had  lately  been  burnt  by  the  Foulahs. 
The  fire  must  have  been  very  intense,  for  I  observed 
that  the  walls  of  many  of  the  huts  were  slightly  vitri- 
fied, and  appeared  at  a  distance  as  if  covered  with  a 
red  varnish.  About  ten  o'clock  we  came  to  the  river 
Wonda,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  river  Ko- 
koro ;  but  the  stream  was  at  this  time  rather  muddy, 
which  Karfa  assured  me  was  occasioned  by  amazing 
shoals  of  fish.  They  were  indeed  seen  in  all  directions, 
and  in  such  abundance  that  I  fancied  the  water  itself 
tasted  and  smelt  fishy.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the 
river,  Karfa  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  of  the  coffle 
should  in  future  keep  close  together,  and  travel  in  their 
proper  station.  The  guides  and  young  men  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  the  van,  the  women  and  slaves  in 
the  centre,  and  the  freemen  in  the  rear.  In  this  order 
we  travelled  with  uncommon  expedition  through  a 
woody  but  beautiful  country,  interspersed  with  a  pleas- 
ing variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  abounding  with  par- 
tridges, guinea-fowls,  and  deer,  until  sunset,  when  we 
arrived  at  a  most  romantic  stream  called  Co-meissang. 
My  arms  and  neck  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  whole  day,  and  irritated  by  the  rubbing  of 
my  dress  in  walking,  were  now  very  much  inflamed 
and  covered  with  blisters,  and  I  was  happy  to  embrace 
the  opportunity,  while  the  coffle  rested  on  the  bank  of 
this  river,  to  bathe  myself  in  the  stream.  This  prac- 
tice, together  with  the  cool  of  the  evening,  much  dimi- 
nished the  inflammation.  About  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Co-meissang  we  halted  in  a  thick  wood, 
and  kindled  our  fires  for  the  night.  We  were  all  by 
this  time  very  much  fatigued,  having,  as  I  judged, 
travelled  this  day  thirty  miles,  but  no  person  was  heard 
to  complain.  Whilst  supper  was  preparing,  Karftt 
made  one  of  the  slaves  break  some  branches  from  the 
trees  for  my  bed.  When  we  had  finished  our  supper 
of  kouskous,  moistened  with  some  boiling  water,  and 
put  the  slaves  in  irons,  we  all  lay  down  to  sleep  ;  but 
we  were  frequently  disturbed  in  the  night  by  the  howl- 
ing of  wild  beasts,  and  we  found  the  small  brown  ants 
very  troublesome. 

April  24th.— Before  daybreak  the  bushreens  said 
their  morning  prayers,  and  most  of  the  free  people 
drank  a  little  moening  (a  sort  of  gi-uel),  part  of  which 
was  likewise  given  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  appeared 
least  able  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  One  of 
Karfa's  female  slaves  was  vei-y  sulky,  and  when  some 
gruel  was  offered  to  her,  she  refused  to  drink  it.  As 
soon  as  day  dawned  we  set  out,  and  travelled  the  whole 
morning  over  a  wild  and  rocky  country,  by  which  my 
feet  were  much  bruised,  and  I  was  sadly  apprehensive 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  coffle 
during  the  day ;  but  I  was  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
from  this  anxiety,  when  I  observed  that  others  were 
more  exhausted  than  myself.  In  particular,  the  wo- 
man slave  who  had  refused  victuals  in  the  morning, 
began  now  to  lag  behind,  and  complain  dreadfully  of 
pains  in  her  legs.  Her  load  was  taken  from  her  and 
given  to  another  slave,  and  she  was  ordered  to  keep  in 
the  front  of  the  coffle.  About  eleven  o'clock,  as  we 
were  resting  by  a  small  rivulet,  some  of  the  people  dis- 
covered a  hive  of  bees  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  they  were 
proceeding  to  obtain  the  honey,  when  the  largest  swarm 
i  ever  beheld  flew  out,  and,  attacking  the  people  of  the 
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coffle,  made  us  fly  in  all  directions.  I  took  the  alarm 
first,  and  I  believe  was  the  only  person  who  escaped 
with  impunity.  When  our  enemies  thought  fit  to  de- 
sist from  pursuing  us,  and  every  person  was  employed 
in  picking  out  the  stings  he  had  received,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  poor  woman  above  mentioned,  whose 
name  was  Nealee,  was  not  come  up  ;  and  as  many  of 
the  slaves  in  their  retreat  had  left  their  bundles  behind 
them,  it  became  necessary  for  some  persons  to  return 
and  bring  them.  In  order  to  do  this  with  safety,  fire 
was  set  to  the  grass  a  considerable  way  to  the  eastward 
of  the  hive,  and  the  wind  driving  the  fire  furiously 
along,  the  party  pushed  through  the  smoke,  and  re- 
covered the  bundles.  They  likewise  brought  with  them 
poor  Nealee,  whom  they  found  lying  by  the  rivulet. 
She  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  had  crept  to  the 
stream  in  hopes  to  defend  herself  from  the  bees,  by 
throwing  water  over  her  body  ;  but  this  proved  inef- 
fectual, for  she  was  stung  in  the  most  dreadful  manner. 

When  the  slatees  had  picked  out  the  stings  as  far  as 
they  could,  she  was  washed  with  water,  and  then  rubbed 
with  bruised  leaves ;  but  the  wretched  woman  obsti- 
nately refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  declaring  that 
she  would  rather  die  than  walk  another  step.  As  en- 
treaties and  threats  were  used  in  vain,  the  whip  was 
at  length  applied ;  and  after  bearing  patiently  a  few 
strokes,  she  started  up,  and  walked  with  tolerable  ex- 
pedition for  four  or  five  hours  longer,  when  she  made 
an  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  coffle,  but  was  so  very 
weak  that  she  fell  down  in  the  grass.  Though  she  was 
unable  to  rise,  the  whip  was  a  second  time  applied,  but 
without  effect,  upon  which  Karfa  desired  two  of  the 
slatees  to  place  her  upon  the  ass  which  carried  our  dry 
provisions;  but  she  could  not  sit  erect,  and  the  ass 
being  very  refractory,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry 
her  forward  in  that  manner.  The  slatees,  however, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  her,  the  dsly's  journey  being 
nearly  ended ;  they  therefore  made  a  sort  of  litter  of 
bamboo  canes,  upon  which  she  was  placed,  and  tied  on 
it  with  slips  of  bark ;  this  litter  was  carried  upon  the 
heads  of  two  slaves,  one  walking  before  the  other,  and 
they  were  followed  by  two  others,  who  relieved  them 
occasionally.  In  this  manner  the  woman  was  carried 
forward  until  it  was  dark,  when  we  reached  a  stream 
of  water,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  called  Gankaran- 
Kooro,  and  here  we  stopt  for  the  night,  and  set  about 
preparing  our  supper.  As  we  had  only  ate  one  hand- 
ful of  meal  since  the  preceding  night,  and  travelled  all 
day  in  a  hot  sun,  many  of  the  slaves  who  had  loads 
upon  their  heads  were  very  much  fatigued,  and  some 
of  them  snapt  their  fingers,  which  among  the  negroes 
is  a  sure  sign  of  desperation.  The  slatees  immediately 
put  them  all  in  irons  ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  evinced 
signs  of  great  despondency  were  kept  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  had  their  hands  tied.  In  the  morning  they 
were  found  greatly  recovered. 

April  25th. — At  daybreak  poor  Nealee  was  awakened, 
but  her  limbs  were  now  become  so  stiff  and  painful 
that  she  could  neither  walk  nor  stand  ;  she  was  there- 
fore lifted,  like  a  corpse,  upon  the  back  of  the  ass,  and 
the  slatees  endeavoured  to  secure  her  in  that  situation 
by  fastening  her  hands  together  under  the  ass's  neck, 
and  her  feet  under  the  belly,  with  long  slips  of  bark ; 
but  the  ass  was  so  very  unruly  that  no  sort  of  treat- 
ment could  induce  him  to  proceed  with  his  load,  and  as 
Nealee  made  no  exertion  to  prevent  herself  from  fall- 
ing, she  was  quickly  thrown  off,  and  had  one  of  her  legs 
much  bruised.  Every  attempt  to  carry  her  forward 
being  thus  found  ineffectual,  the  general  cry  of  the 
cofHe  was  Kang-tegi,  kang-tegi !  ("  Cut  her  throat,  cut 
her  throat !") — an  operation  I  did  not  wish  to  see  per- 
formed, and  therefore  marched  onwards  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  cofile.  I  had  not  walked  above  a  mile, 
when  one  of  Karfa's  domestic  slaves  came  up  to  me, 
with  poor  Nealee's  garment  upon  the  end  of  his  bow, 
and  exclaimed,  Nealee  affeeleeta  !  ("  Nealee  is  lost !")  I 
asked  him  whether  the  slatees  had  given  him  the  gar- 
ment as  a  reward  for  cutting  her  throat ;  he  replied, 
that  Karfa  and  the  schoolmaster  would  not  consent  to 
that  measure,  but  had  left  her  on  the  road,  where  un- 


doubtedly she  soon  perished,  and  was  probably  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts. 

The  sad  fate  of  this  wretched  woman,  notwithstanding 
the  outcry  before  mentioned,  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  whole  cofile,  and  the  schoolmaster 
fasted  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  in  consequence  of 
it.  We  proceeded  in  deep  silence,  and  soon  afterwards 
crossed  the  river  Furkoomah,  which  was  about  as  large 
as  the  river  Wonda.  We  now  travelled  with  great  ex- 
pedition, every  one  being  apprehensive  he  might  other- 
wise meet  with  the  fate  of  poor  Nealee.  It  was,  however, 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  up,  although  I 
threw  away  my  spear  and  every  thing  that  could  in  the 
least  obstruct  me.  About  noon  we  saw  a  large  herd  of 
elephants,  but  they  suffered  us  to  pass  unmolested ;  and 
in  the  evening  we  halted  near  a  thicket  of  bamboo,  but 
found  no  water,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  proceed  four 
miles  farther,  to  a  small  stream,  where  we  stopt  for  the 
night.  We  had  marched  this  day,  as  I  judged,  about 
twenty-six  miles. 

April  26th. — This  morning  two  of  the  schoolmaster's 
pupils  complained  much  of  pains  in  their  legs,  and  one 
of  the  slaves  walked  lame,  the  soles  of  his  feet  being 
very  much  blistered  and  inflamed  ;  we  proceeded,  not- 
withstanding, and  about  eleven  o'clock  began  to  ascend 
a  rocky  hill  called  Boki-Kooro,  and  it  was  past  two  in 
the  afternoon  before  we  reached  the  level  ground  on 
the  other  side.  This  was  the  most  rocky  road  we  had 
yet  encountered,  and  it  hurt  our  feet  much.  In  a 
short  time  we  arrived  at  a  pretty  large  river  called 
Boki,  which  we  forded :  it  ran  smooth  and  clear  over 
a  bed  of  whinstone.  About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  river,  we  came  to  a  road  which  leads  to  the  north- 
east towards  Gadou,  and  seeing  the  marks  of  many 
horses'  feet  upon  the  soft  sand,  the  slatees  conjectured 
that  a  party  of  plunderers  had  lately  rode  that  way  to 
fall  upon  some  town  of  Gadou ;  and  lest  they  should 
discover  upon  their  return  that  we  had  passed,  and 
attempt  to  pursue  us  by  the  marks  of  our  feet,  the 
coffle  was  ordered  to  disperse,  and  travel  in  a  loose 
manner  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes.  A  little 
before  it  was  dark,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills  to 
the  westward  of  the  river  Boki,  wo  came  to  a  well 
called  cullong  qui  (white  sand  well),  and  here  we 
rested  for  the  night. 

April  27th. — We  departed  from  the  well  early  in  tlie 
morning,  and  walked  on  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  a  town  before  night.  The  road,  dur- 
ing the  forenoon,  led  through  extensive  thickets  of  dry 
bamboos.  About  two  o'clock  we  came  to  a  stream 
called  Nunliiolo,  where  we  were  each  of  us  regaled  with 
a  handful  of  meal,  which,  according  to  a  superstitious 
custom,  was  not  to  be  eaten  until  it  was  first  moistened 
with  water  from  this  stream.  About  four  o'clock  we 
reached  Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  village,  situated  in 
the  district  of  Kullo,  which  comprehends  all  that  tract 
of  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Black  River, 
or  main  branch  of  the  Senegal.  These  were  the  first 
human  habitations  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  village 
to  the  westward  of  Kinytakooro,  having  travelled  in 
the  course  of  the  last  five  days  upwards  of  one  hundred 
miles.  Here,  after  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  we  were 
provided  with  huts  to  sleep  in,  but  the  master  of  the 
village  plainly  told  us  that  he  could  not  give  us  any 
provisions,  as  there  had  lately  been  a  great  scarcity  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  assured  us,  that  before 
they  had  gathered  in  their  present  crops,  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  Kullo  had  been  for  twenty-nine  days  mth- 
out  tasting  corn,  during  which  time  they  supported 
themselves  entirely  upon  the  yellow  powder  which  is 
found  in  the  pods  of  the  nitta,  so  called  by  the  natives,  a 
species  of  mimosa,  and  upon  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo 
cane,  which,  when  properly  pounded  and  dressed,  taste 
very  much  like  rice.  As  our  dry  provisions  were  not 
yet  exhausted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  kouskous  was 
dressed  for  supper,  and  many  of  the  villagers  were  in- 
vited to  take  part  of  the  repast ;  but  they  made  a  very 
bad  return  for  this  kindness,  for  in  the  night  they 
seized  upon  one  of  the  schoolmaster's  boys,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  under  the  bentang  tree,  and  carried  him 
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away.  The  boy  fortunately  awoke  before  he  was  far 
from  the  village,  and  setting  up  a  loud  scream,  the  roan 
who  carried  him  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  ran 
with  him  into  the  woods ;  but  afterwards  understand- 
ing that  he  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster,  whose  place 
of  residence  is  only  three  days'  journey  distant,  he 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  he  could  not  retain  him  as  a 
slave  without  the  schoolmaster's  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore stripped  off  the  boy's  clothes,  and  permitted  him 
to  return. 

April  28th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  departed  from 
Sooseeta,  and  about  ten  o'clock  came  to  an  unwalled 
town  called  Manna,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
employed  in  collecting  the  fruit  of  the  nitta  trees,  which 
are  very  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  pods 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  contain  a  few  black  seeds 
enveloped  in  the  fine  mealy  powder  before  mentioned ; 
the  meal  itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  resembling 
the  flour  of  sulphur,  and  has  a  sweet  mucilaginous 
taste:  when  eaten  by  itself  it  is  clammy,  but  when 
mixed  with  milk  or  water,  it  constitutes  a  very  pleasant 
and  nourishing  article  of  diet. 

The  language  of  the  people  of  Manna  is  the  same 
that  is  spoken  all  over  that  extensive  and  hilly  country 
called  Jalonkadoo.  Some  of  the  words  have  a  great 
affinity  to  the  Mandingo,  but  the  natives  themselves 
consider  it  as  a  distinct  language :  their  numerals  are 
these : — 


One,      Kidding. 
Two,     Fidding. 
Three,  Sana. 
Four,    Nani. 
Five,    Soolo. 


Six,      Sent. 

Seven,  Socio  ma  fidding. 
Eiglit,  Soolo  ma  sarra. 
Kine,   Soolo  ma  nani. 
Ten,     Nuff. 


The  Jallonkas,  Uke  the  Mandingoes,  are  governed  by  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  are  in  a  great  measure  in- 
dependent of  each  other :  they  have  no  common  sove- 
reign, and  the  chiefs  are  seldom  upon  such  terms  of 
friendship  as  to  assist  each  other  even  in  war  time. 
The  chief  of  Manna,  with  a  number  of  his  people,  ac- 
companied us  to  the  banks  of  the  Bafing,  or  Black  River 
(a  principal  branch  of  the  Senegal),  which  we  crossed 
upon  a  bridge  of  bamboos  of  a  very  singular  construc- 
tion. The  river  at  this  place  is  smooth  and  deep,  and 
has  very  little  current.  Two  tall  trees,  when  tied  toge- 
ther by  the  tops,  are  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  the  roots  resting  upon  the  rocks,  and 
the  tops  floating  in  the  water.  When  a  few  trees  have 
been  placed  in  this  direction,  they  are  covered  with  dry 
bamboos,  so  as  to  form  a  floatmg  bridge,  with  a  sloping 
gangway  at  each  end,  where  the  trees  rest  upon  the 
rocks.  This  bridge  is  carried  away  every  year  by  the 
swelling  of  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  con- 
stantly rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manna,  who,  on 
that  account,  expect  a  small  tribute  from  every  pas- 
senger. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  several  villages,  at  none 
of  wliich  we  could  procure  a  lodging ;  and  in  the  twi- 
light we  received  information  that  two  hundred  Jallon- 
kas had  assembled  near  a  town  called  Melo,  with  a  view 
to  plunder  the  cofiie.  This  induced  us  to  alter  our 
course,  and  we  travelled  with  great  secrecy  until  mid- 
night, when  we  approached  a  town  called  Koba.  Before 
we  entered  the  town,  the  names  of  all  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  coffle  were  called  over,  and  a  freeman 
and  three  slaves  were  found  to  be  missing.  Every 
person  immediately  concluded  that  the  slaves  had  mur- 
dered the  freeman  and  made  their  escape.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  six  people  should  go  back  as  far 
as  the  last  village,  and  endeavour  to  find  his  body,  or 
collect  some  information  concerning  the  slaves.  In  the 
meantime,  the  cofiie  was  ordered  to  lie  concealed  in  a 
cotton  field  near  a  large  nitta  tree,  and  nobody  to  speak 
except  in  a  whisper.  It  was  towards  morning  before 
the  six  men  returned,  having  heard  nothing  of  the  man 
or  the  slaves.  As  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
go  into  Koba,  and  endeavour  to  procure  some  provi- 
sions. We  accordingly  entered  the  town  before  it  was 
quite  day,  and  Karfa  purchased  from  the  chief  man, 
for  three  strings  of  beads,  a  considerable  quantity  of 


ground  nuts,  which  we  roasted  and  ate  for  breakfast : 
we  were  afterwards  provided  with  huts,  and  rested  here 
for  the  day. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  to  our  great  joy  and  surprise, 
the  freeman  and  slaves  who  had  parted  from  the  coffle 
the  preceding  night,  entered  the  town.  One  of  the 
slaves,  it  seems,  had  hurt  his  foot,  and  the  night  being 
very  dark,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  coffle.  The  free- 
man, as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  slaves, 
was  aware  of  his  own  danger,  and  insisted  on  putting 
them  in  irons.  The  slaves  were  at  first  rather  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  but  when  he  threatened  to  stab  them  on© 
by  one  with  his  spear,  they  made  no  farther  resistance; 
and  he  remained  with  them  among  the  bushes  until 
morning,  when  he  let  them  out  of  irons,  and  came  to 
the  town  in  hopes  of  hearing  which  route  the  coffle  had 
taken.  The  information  that  we  received  concerning 
the  Jallonkas,  who  intended  to  rob  the  coffle,  was  this 
day  confirmed,  and  we  were  forced  to  remain  here  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  when  Karfa  hired  a  number 
of  people  to  protect  us,  and  we  proceeded  to  a  village 
called  Tinkingtang.  Departing  from  this  village  on  the 
day  following,  we  crossed  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  to 
the  west  of  the  Black  River,  and  travelled  over  a  rough 
stony  country  until  sunset,  when  we  arrived  at  Lingi- 
cotta,  a  small  village  in  the  district  of  Woradoo.  Here 
we  shook  out  the  last  handful  of  meal  from  our  dry 
provision  bags,  tliis  being  the  second  day  (since  we 
crossed  the  Black  River)  that  we  had  travelled  from 
morning  until  night  without  tasting  one  morsel  of  food. 
May  2d. — We  departed  from  Lingicotta;  but  the 
slaves  being  very  much  fatigued,  we  halted  for  the  night 
at  a  village  about  nine  miles  to  the  westward,  and  pro- 
cured some  provisions  through  the  interest  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who  now  sent  forward  a  messenger  to 
Malacotta,  his  native  town,  to  inform  his  friends  of  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  and  to  desire  them  to  provide 
the  necessary  quantity  of  victuals  to  entertain  the  coffle 
for  two  or  three  days. 

May  3d. — We  set  out  for  Malacotta,  and  about  noon 
arrived  at  a  village  near  a  considerable  stream  of  water 
which  flows  to  the  westward :  here  we  determined  to 
stop  for  the  return  of  the  messenger  which  had  been 
sent  to  Malacotta  the  day  before  ;  and  as  the  natives 
assured  me  there  were  no  crocodiles  in  this  stream,  I 
went  and  bathed  myself.  Very  few  people  here  can 
swim,  for  they  came  in  numbers  to  dissuade  me  from 
venturing  into  a  pool  where  they  said  the  water  would 
come  over  my  head.  About  two  o'clock  the  messenger 
returned  from  Malacotta,  and  the  schoolmaster's  elder 
brother  being  impatient  to  see  him,  came  along  with 
the  messenger  to  meet  him  at  this  village.  The  inter- 
view between  the  two  brothers,  who  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  nine  years,  was  very  natural  and  affecting. 
They  fell  upon  each  other's  neck,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  either  of  them  could  speak.  At  length,  when 
the  schoolmaster  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  took 
his  brother  by  the  hand,  and  turning  round,  "  This  is 
the  man,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Karfa,  "  who  has  be^i 
my  father  in  Manding ;  I  would  have  pointed  him  out 
sooner  to  you,  but  my  heart  was  too  full." 

We  reached  Malacotta  in  the  evening,  where  we  were 
well  received.  This  is  an  unwalled  town ;  the  huts  for 
the  most  part  are  made  of  split  cane,  twisted  into  a  sort 
of  wicker-work,  and  plastered  over  with  mud.  Here 
we  remained  three  days,  and  were  each  day  presented 
with  a  bullock  from  the  schoolmaster  j  we  were  likewise 
well  entertained  by  the  townspeople,  who  appear  to  be 
very  active  and  industrious.  They  make  very  good 
soap  by  boiling  ground  nuts  in  water,  and  then  adding 
a  ley  of  wood  ashes.  They  likewise  manufacture  ex- 
cellent iron,  which  they  carry  to  Bondou  to  barter  for  salt. 
A  party  of  the  townspeople  had  lately  returned  from 
a  trading  expedition  of  this  kind,  and  brought  informa- 
tion concerning  a  war  between  Almami  Abdulkader, 
king  of  Foota-Torra,  and  Damel,  king  of  the  Jaloffs. 
The  events  of  this  war  soon  became  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  singing  men,  and  the  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  all  the  kingdoms  bordering  upon  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia ;  and  as  the  account  is  somewhat  singular. 
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I  shall  here  abridge  it  for  the  reader's  information.  The 
king  of  Foota-Torra,  inflamed  with  a  zeal  for  propa- 
gating his  religion,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Darnel  si- 
milar to  that  which  he  had  sent  to  Kasson,  as  related 
in  page  21.  The  ambassador,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  principal  bushreeus, 
who  carried  each  a  large  knife,  tixed  on  the  top  of  a 
long  pole.  As  soon  as  he  had  procured  admission  into 
the  presence  of  Darnel,  and  announced  the  pleasure  of 
his  sovereign,  he  ordered  tlie  bushreens  to  present  the 
emblems  of  his  mission.  The  two  knives  were  accord- 
ingly laid  before  Darnel,  and  the  ambassador  explained 
himself  as  follows  : — "  With  this  knife,"  said  he,  "  Ab- 
dulkader  will  condescend  to  shave  the  head  of  Damel, 
if  Damel  will  embrace  the  Mahomedan  faith  ;  and  with 
this  other  knife,  Abdulkader  will  cut  the  throat  of  Damel, 
if  Damel  refuses  to  embrace  it : — Take  your  choice." 
Damel  coolly  told  the  ambassador  that  he  had  no  choice 
to  make — he  neither  chose  to  have  his  head  shaved,  nor 
his  throat  cut ;  and  with  this  answer  the  ambassador 
was  civilly  dismissed.  Abdulkader  took  his  measures 
accordingly,  and  with  a  powerful  army  invaded  Darnel's 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages 
filled  up  their  wells,  destroyed  their  provisions,  carried 
off  their  effects,  and  abandoned  their  dwellings,  as  he 
approached.  By  this  means  he  was  led  on  from  place 
to  place,  until  he  had  advanced  three  days'  journey 
into  the  country  of  the  Jaloffs.  He  had,  indeed,  met 
with  no  opposition,  but  his  army  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  scarcity  of  water  that  several  of  his  men  had 
died  by  the  way.  This  induced  him  to  direct  his  march 
towards  a  watering-place  in  the  woods,  where  his  men, 
having  quenched  their  thirst,  and  being  overcome  with 
fatigue,  lay  down  carelessly  to  sleep  among  the  bushes. 
In  this  situation,  they  were  attacked  by  IJamel  before 
daybreak,  and  completely  routed.  Many  of  them  were 
trampled  to  death,  as  they  lay  asleep,  by  the  Jaloff" 
liorses  ;  others  were  killed  in  attempting  to  make  their 
escape  ;  and  a  still  greater  number  were  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  was  Abdulkader  himself.  This  am- 
bitious, or  i-ather  frantic  prince,  who  but  a  month  be- 
fore had  sent  the  threatening  message  to  Damel,  was 
now  himself  led  into  his  presence  as  a  miserable  cap- 
tive. The  behaviour  of  Damel,  on  this  occasion,  is 
never  mentioned  by  the  singing  men  but  in  tenns  of 
the  highest  approbation  ;  and  it  was  indeed  so  extraor- 
dinary in  an  African  prince,  that  the  reader  may  find 
it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  recital.  When  his  royal 
prisoner  was  brought  before  him  in  irons,  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  the  magnanimous  Damel,  instead  of 
setting  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  and  stabbing  him  with 
his  spear,  according  to  custom  in  such  cases,  addressed 
him  as  follows : — "  Abdulkader,  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion. If  the  chance  of  war  had  placed  me  in  your  situa- 
tion, and  you  in  mine,  how  would  you  have  treated 
me  ?"  "  I  would  have  thrust  my  spear  into  your  heart," 
returned  Abdulkader  with  great  firmness ;  "  and  I 
know  that  a  similar  fate  awaits  me."  "  Not  so,"  said 
Damel ;  "  my  spear  is  indeed  red  with  the  blood  of  your 
subjects  killed  in  battle,  and  I  could  now  give  it  a  deeper 
stain  by  dipping  it  in  your  own,  but  this  would  not 
build  up  my  towns,  nor  bring  to  hfe  the  thousands  who 
fell  in  the  woods.  I  will  not  therefore  kill  you  in  cold 
blood,  but  I  will  retain  you  as  my  slave,  until  I  perceive 
that  your  presence  in  your  own  kingdom  will  be  no 
longer  dangerous  to  your  neighbours,  and  then  I  will 
consider  of  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  you."  Ab- 
dulkader was  accordmgly  retained,  and  worked  as  a 
slave  for  three  months ;  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
Damel  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Foota-Torra,  and  restored  to  them  their  king.  Strange 
as  this  story  may  appear,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  it ;  it  was  told  me  at  Malacotta  by  the  negroes — it 
was  afterwards  related  to  me  by  the  Europeans  on  the 
Gambia — by  some  of  the  French  at  Goree — and  con- 
firmed by  nine  slaves,  who  were  taken  prisoners  along 
with  Abdulkader  by  the  watering-place  in  the  woods, 
and  can-ied  in  the  same  ship  with  me  lo  the  West 
Indies. 
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On  the  7th  of  May  we  departed  from  Malacotta,  and 
having  crossed  the  Jia  Lee  (Honey  River),  a  branch  of 
the  Senegal,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  walled  town 
called  Bintingala,  where  we  rested  two  days.  From 
thence,  in  one  day  more,  we  proceeded  to  Dindikoo,  a 
small  town  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  ridge  of 
hills,  from  which  this  district  is  named  Ko7ikodoo  (the 
country  of  mountains).  These  hills  are  very  productive 
of  gold.  I  was  shown  a  small  quantity  of  this  metal, 
which  had  been  lately  collected ;  the  grains  were  about 
the  usual  size,  but  much  flatter  than  those  of  Handing, 
and  were  found  in  white  quartz,  which  had  been  broken 
to  pieces  by  hammers.  At  this  town  I  met  with  a 
negro  whose  hair  and  skin  were  of  a  dull  white  colour. 
He  was  of  that  sort  which  are  called  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  albinos,  or  white  negroes.  The  skin  is 
cadaverous  and  inisightly,  and  the  natives  considered 
this  complexion  (I  believe  truly)  as  the  effect  of  disease. 

May  11th. — At  daybreak  we  departed  from  Dindikoo, 
and,  after  a  toilsome  day's  travel,  arrived  in  the  evening 
at  Satadoo,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  considerable  extent,  but 
many  families  had  left  it  in  consequence  of  the  preda- 
tory incursions  of  the  Foulahs  of  Foota-Jalla,  who  made 
it  a  pi-actice  to  come  secretly  through  the  woods,  aiul 
carry  oft'  people  from  the  corn-fields,  and  even  from  the 
wells  near  the  town.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  we 
crossed  the  Faleme  river,  the  same  which  I  had  for- 
merly crossed  at  Bondou  in  my  journey  eastward.  This 
river,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  easily  forded  at  this 
place,  the  stream  being  only  about  two  feet  deep.  The 
water  is  very  pure,  and  flows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  sand 
and  gravel.  We  lodged  for  the  night  at  a  sm.all  village 
called  Medina,  the  sole  property  of  a  Mandingo  mer- 
chant, who,  by  a  long  intercourse  with  Europeans,  has 
been  induced  to  adopt  some  of  their  customs.  His 
victuals  were  served  up  in  pewter  dishes,  and  even  his 
houses  were  bvult  after  the  fashion  of  the  Enghsh  houses 
on  the  Gambia. 

May  13th. — In  the  morning,  as  we  were  preparing 
to  depart,  a  coffle  of  slaves  belonging  to  some  Serawoolli 
traders  cros.sed  the  river,  and  agreed  to  proceed  with 
us  to  Baniserile,  the  capital  of  Dentila — a  very  long 
day's  journey  from  this  place.  We  accordingly  set  out 
together,  and  travelled  with  great  expedition  through 
the  woods  until  noon,  when  one  of  the  Serawoolli  slaves 
dropt  the  load  from  his  head,  for  which  he  was  smartly 
whipped.  The  load  was  replaced,  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  above  a  mile  before  he  let  it  fall  a  second 
time,  for  which  he  received  the  same  punishment. 
After  this  he  travelled  in  great  pain  until  about  two 
o'clock,  when  we  stopt  to  breathe  a  little,  by  a  pool  of 
water,  the  day  being  remarkably  hot.  The  poor  slave 
was  now  so  completely  exhausted  that  his  master  was 
obliged  to  release  him  from  the  rope,  for  he  lay  motion- 
less on  the  ground.  A  Serawoolli  therefore  undertook 
to  remain  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  the 
town  during  the  cool  of  the  night :  in  the  meanwhile  we 
continued  our  route,  and,  after  a  very  hard  day's  travel, 
arrived  at  Baniserile  late  in  the  evening. 

One  of  our  slatees  was  a  native  of  this  place,  from 
wliich  he  had  been  absent  three  years.  This  man  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  him  to  his  house,  at  the  gate  of  which 
his  friends  met  him,  with  many  expressions  of  joy, 
shaking  hands  with  him,  embracing  him,  and  singing 
and  dancing  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  seated 
himself  upon  a  mat,  by  the  threshold  of  his  door,  a 
young  woman  (his  intended  bride)  brought  a  little  water 
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in  a  calabasli,  and  kneeling  down  before  him,  desired 
him  to  wash  his  hands ;  when  he  had  done  this,  the  girl, 
with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkHng  in  her  eyes,  drank  the  water 
—this  being  considered  as  the  greatest  proof  she  could 
possibly  give  him  of  her  fidelity  and  attachment.  About 
eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  Serawoolli,  who  had 
been  left  in  the  woods  to  take  care  of  the  fatigued  slave, 
returned  and  told  us  that  he  was  dead — the  general  opi- 
nion, however,  was  that  he  himself  had  killed  him  or  left 
him  to  perish  on  the  road,  for  the  Sera  woollies  are  said 
to  be  infinitely  moi-e  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  slaves 
than  the  Maudingoes.  We  remained  at  Baniserile  two 
days,  in  order  to  purchase  native  iron,  shea-butter,  and 
some  other  articles  for  sale  on  the  Gambia ;  and  here 
the  slatee  who  had  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  who 
possessed  three  slaves,  part  of  the  cofHe,  having  ob- 
tained information  that  the  price  on  the  coast  was  very 
low,  determined  to  separate  from  us,  and  remain  with 
his  slaves  where  he  was,  until  an  opportunity  should 
ofter  of  disposing  of  them  to  advantage — giving  us  to 
understand  that  he  should  complete  his  nuptials  with 
the  young  woman  before  mentioned  in  the  meantime. 

May  16'th. — We  departed  from  Baniserile,  and  tra- 
velled through  thick  woods  until  noon,  when  we  saw  at 
a  distance  the  town  of  Julifunda,  but  did  not  approach 
it,  as  we  proposed  to  rest  for  the  night  at  a  large  town 
called  Kirwani,  which  we  reached  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  town  stands  in  a  valley,  and 
the  country,  for  more  than  a  mile  round  it,  is  cleared 
of  wood  and  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  appear 
to  be  very  active  and  industrious,  and  seem  to  have 
carried  the  system  of  agriculture  to  some  degree  of 
perfection,  for  they  collect  the  dung  of  their  cattle  into 
large  heaps  during  the  dry  season,  for  the  purpose  of 
manuring  their  land  with  it  at  the  proper  tinie.  I  saw 
nothing  like  this  in  any  other  part  of  Africa.  Near  the 
town  are  several  smelting  furnaces,  from  which  the 
natives  obtain  very  good  iron.  They  afterwards  ham- 
mer the  metal  into  small  bars,  about  a  foot  in  length 
and  two  inches  in  breadth,  one  of  which  bars  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  two  Mandingo  corn  hoes.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival  we  were  visited  by  a  slatee  of  this 
place,  who  informed  Karfa,  that  among  some  slaves  he 
had  lately  purchased  was  a  native  of  Foota-Jalla,  and 
as  that  country  was  at  no  great  distance,  he  could  not 
safely  employ  him  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  lest  he 
should  effect  his  escape.  The  slatee  was  therefore  de- 
sirous of  exchanging  this  slave  for  one  of  Karfa's,  and 
offered  some  cloth  and  shea-butter  to  induce  Karfa  to 
comply  with  the  proposal,  which  was  accepted.  The 
slatee  thereupon  sent  a  boy  to  order  the  slave  in  ques- 
tion to  brmg  him  a  few  ground  nuts.  The  poor  creature 
soon  aftei'vvards  entered  the  court  in  which  we  were  sit- 
ting, having  no  suspicion  of  what  was  negotiating,  until 
the  master  caused  the  gate  to  be  shut,  and  told  him  to  sit 
down.  The  slave  now  saw  his  danger,  and  perceiving 
the  gate  to  be  shut  upon  him,  threw  down  the  nuts  and 
jumped  over  the  fence.  He  was  immediately  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  the  slatees,  who  brought  him  back 
and  secured  him  in  irons,  after  which  one  of  Karfa's 
slaves  was  released  and  delivered  in  exchange.  The 
unfortunate  captive  was  at  first  Aery  much  dejected, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  melancholy  gradually 
subsided,  and  he  became  at  length  as  cheerful  as  any 
of  his  companions. 

Departing  from  Kirwani  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
we  entered  the  Tenda  Wilderness  of  two  days'  journey. 
The  woods  were  very  thick,  and  the  country  shelved 
towards  the  south-west.  About  ten  o'clock  we  met  a 
coffle  of  twenty-six  people,  and  seven  loaded  asses,  re- 
turning from  the  Gambia.  Most  of  the  men  were 
armed  with  muskets,  and  had  broad  belts  of  scarlet 
cloth  over  their  shoulders,  and  European  hats  upon 
their  heads.  They  informed  us  that  thei'e  was  very 
little  demand  for  slaves  on  the  coast,  as  no  vessel  had 
arrived  for  some  months  past.  On  hearing  this,  the 
Sera  woollies,  who  had  travelled  with  us  from  the  Faleme 
river,  separated  themselves  and  their  slaves  from  the 
coffle.  They  had  not,  they  said,  the  means  of  main- 
taining their  slaves  in  Gambia  until  a  vessel  should  ar- 


rive, and  were  unwilling  to  sell  them  to  disadvantage ; 
they  therefore  departed  to  the  northward  for  Kajaaga. 
We  continued  our  route  through  the  wilderness,  and 
travelled  all  day  through  a  rugged  country,  covered 
with  extensive  thickets  of  bamboo.  At  sunset,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  arrived  at  a  pool  of  water  near  a  large 
tabba  tree,  whence  the  place  is  called  Tabba-gee,  and 
here  we  rested  a  few  hours.  The  water  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in  these  woods,  and 
as  the  days  wei-e  insufferably  hot,  Karfa  proposed  to 
travel  in  the  night.  Accordingly,  about  eleven  o'clock 
the  slaves  were  taken  out  of  their  irons,  and  the  people 
of  the  cotHe  received  orders  to  keep  close  together,  m) 
well  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  attempting  to  escajie 
as  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts.  We  travelled  with 
great  alacrity  until  daybreak,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  free  woman  had  parted  from  the  coffle  in  the 
night :  her  name  was  called  until  the  woods  resounded, 
but  no  answer  being  given,  we  conjectured  that  she  had 
either  mistaken  the  road,  or  that  a  lion  had  seized  her 
unperceived.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  four  people 
should  go  back  a  few  miles  to  a  small  rivulet,  whei-e 
some  of  the  coffle  had  stopt  to  drink  as  we  passed  it  in 
the  night,  and  that  the  coffle  should  wait  for  their  re- 
turn. The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  before  the 
people  came  back  Avith  the  woman,  whom  they  found 
lying  fast  asleep  by  the  stream.  We  now  resumed  our 
journey,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  reached  a  walled 
town  called  Tambacunda,  where  we  were  well  received. 
Here  we  remained  four  days,  on  account  of  a  palaver 
which  was  held  on  the  following  occasion  : — Modi  Le- 
mina,  one  of  the  slatees  belonging  to  the  coffle,  had 
formerly  married  a  woman  of  this  town,  who  had  borne 
him  two  children  ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Manding,  and 
remained  there  eight  years,  without  sending  any  account 
of  himself  during  all  that  time  to  his  deserted  wife, 
who,  seeing  no  prospect  of  his  return,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  had  married  another  man,  to  whom  she 
had  likewise  borne  two  children.  Lemina  now  claimed 
his  wife  ;  but  the  second  husband  refused  to  deliver  her 
up,  insisting  that  by  the  laws  of  Africa,  when  a  man 
has  been  three  years  absent  from  his  wife,  without  giv- 
ing her  notice  of  his  being  alive,  the  woman  is  at  liberty 
to  marry  again.  After  all  the  circumstances  had  been 
fully  investigated  in  an  assembly  of  the  chief  men,  it 
was  determined  that  the  wife  should  make  her  choice, 
and  be  at  liberty  either  to  return  to  the  first  husband, 
or  continue  with  the  second,  as  she  alone  should  think 
proper.  Favourable  as  this  determination  was  to  the 
lady,  she  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  up  her 
mind,  and  requested  time  for  consideration ;  but  I 
think  I  could  perceive  that  Jirst  love  would  carry  the 
day.  Lemina  was  indeed  somewhat  older  than  his 
rival,  but  he  was  also  much  richer.  What  weight  this 
circumstance  had  in  the  scale  of  his  wife's  affections  I 
pretend  not  to  say. 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  we 
reached  Sibikillin,  a  walled  village;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants having  the  character  of  inhospitality  towards 
strangers,  and  of  being  much  addicted  to  theft,  we  did 
not  think  proper  to  enter  the  gate.  We  rested  a  short 
time  under  a  tree,  and  then  continued  our  route  until 
it  was  dark,  when  we  halted  for  the  night  by  a  small 
stream  running  towards  the  Gambia.  Next  day  the 
road  led  over  a  wild  and  rocky  countiy,  every  where 
rising  into  hills,  and  abounding  with  monkeys  and  wild 
beasts.  In  the  rivulets  among  the  liills  we  found  great 
plenty  of  fish.  This  was  a  vex-y  hard  day's  journey,  and 
it  was  not  until  sunset  that  we  reached  the  village  of 
Koomboo,  near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town 
formerly  destroyed  by  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Koom- 
boo, like  those  of  Sibikillin,  have  so  bad  a  reputation, 
that  strangers  seldom  lodge  in  the  village  ;  we  accord- 
ingly rested  for  the  night  in  the  fields,  where  we  erected 
temporary  huts  for  our  protection,  there  being  great 
appearance  of  rain. 

May  28th. — We  departed  from  Koomboo,  and  slept 
at  a  Foulah  town  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  ; 
from  which,  on  the  day  following,  having  crossed  a  con- 
siderable bi-anch  of  the  Gambia,  called  Neola  Koba,  v.  e 
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reached  a  well-inhabited  part  of  the  country.  Here  are 
several  towns  within  sight  of  each  other,  collectively 
called  Tenda,  but  each  is  distinguished  also  by  its  parti- 
cular name.  We  lodged  at  one  of  them  called  Koba 
Tenda,  where  we  remained  the  day  following,  in  order 
to  procure  provisions  for  our  support  in  crossing  the 
Simbani  woods.  On  the  30th  we  reached  Jallacotta, 
a  considerable  town,  but  much  infested  by  Foulah  ban- 
ditti, who  come  through  the  woods  from  Bondou,  and 
steal  every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  A  few 
days  before  our  arrival  they  had  stolen  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  and  on  the  day  following  made  a  second  attempt, 
but  were  beaten  oft",  and  one  of  them  taken  prisoner. 
Here  one  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  cofile,  who  had 
travelled  with  great  difficulty  for  the  last  three  days, 
was  found  unable  to  proceed  any  farther  :  his  master 
(a  singing  man)  proposed  therefore  to  exchange  him 
for  ayoung  slave  girl  belonging  to  one  of  the  townspeople. 
The  poor  girl  was  ignorant  of  her  fate  until  the  bundles 
were  all  tied  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  coffle  ready  to 
depart,  when,  coming  with  some  other  young  women 
to  see  the  coftle  set  out,  her  master  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  delivered  her  to  the  singing  man.  Never 
was  a  face  of  serenity  more  suddenly  changed  into  one 
of  the  deepest  disti*ess ;  the  terror  she  manifested  on 
having  the  load  put  upon  her  head,  and  the  rope  fas- 
tened round  her  neck,  and  the  sorrow  with  which  she 
bade  adieu  to  her  companions,  were  truly  affecting. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  crossed  a  large  plain  covered 
with  ciboa  trees  (a  species  of  palm),  and  came  to  the 
river  Nerico,  a  branch  of  the  Gambia.  This  was  but 
a  small  river  at  this  time,  b»it  in  the  rainy  season  it  is 
often  dangerous  to  travellers.  As  soon  as  we  had 
crossed  this  river,  the  singing  men  began  to  vocife- 
rate a  particular  song,  expressive  of  their  joy  at  having 
got  safe  into  the  west  country,  or,  as  they  expressed  it, 
the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  The  country  was  found  to 
be  very  level,  and  the  soil  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand. 
In  the  afternoon  it  rained  hard,  and  we  liad  recourse 
to  the  common  negro  umbrella,  a  large  ciboa  leaf,  which 
being  placed  upon  the  head,  completely  defends  the 
whole  body  from  the  rain.  We  lodged  for  the  night 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tabba  tree,  near  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  On  the  morning  following  we  crossed  a 
stream  called  Noulico,  and  about  two  o'clock,  to  my  in- 
finite joy,  I  saw  myself  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  which  at  this  place  being  deep  and  smooth,  is 
navigable ;  but  the  people  told  me,  that  a  little  lower 
do^vn  the  stream  is  so  shallow  that  the  coffles  fre- 
quently cross  it  on  foot.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
opposite  to  this  place,  is  a  large  plain  of  clayey  ground, 
called  Toombi  Toorila.  It  is  a  sort  of  morass,  in  which 
people  are  frequently  lost,  it  being  more  than  a  day's 
journey  across  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  a  man  and 
two  women,  with  bundles  of  cotton  cloth  upon  their 
heads.  They  were  going,  they  said,  for  Dentila,  to 
purchase  iron,  there  being  a  great  scarcity  of  that  ar- 
ticle on  the  Gambia.  A  little  before  it  was  dark  we 
arrived  at  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Woolli,  called 
Seesukunda.  Near  this  village  there  are  great  plenty 
of  nitta  trees,  and  the  slaves  in  passing  along  had  col- 
lected large  bunches  of  the  fruit ;  but  such  was  the 
superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  would  not 
permit  any  of  the  fruit  to  be  brought  into  the  village. 
They  had  been  told,  they  said,  that  some  catastrophe 
would  happen  to  the  place,  when  people  lived  upon 
nittas  and  neglected  to  cultivate  corn. 

June  2d. — We  departed  from  Seesukunda,  and  passed 
a  number  of  villages,  at  none  of  which  was  the  coffle  per- 
mitted to  stop,  although  we  were  all  very  much  fatigued  : 
it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached 
Baracondj),,  where  we  rested  one  day.  Departing  from 
Baraconda  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  reached  in  a 
few  hours  Medina,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Woolli's 
dominions,  from  whom  the  reader  may  recollect  I  re- 
ceived an  hospitable  reception  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember 1795,  in  my  journey  eastward  (see  p.  13).  I 
immediately  inquired  concerning  the  health  of  my  good 
old  benefactor,  and  learnt  with  great  concern  that  he 
was  dangerously  ill.   As  Karfa  would  not  allow  the  cofBe 


to  stop,  I  could  not  present  my  respects  to  the  king  in 
person,  but  I  sent  him  word,  by  the  officer  to  whom' 
we  paid  customs,  that  his  prayers  for  my  safety  had 
not  been  unavailing.  We  continued  our  route  until 
sunset,  when  we  lodged  at  a  small  village  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Kootacunda,  and  on  the  day  following  ar- 
rived at  Jindey,  where,  eighteen  months  before,  I  had 
parted  from  my  friend  Dr  Laidley — an  interval  durmg 
which  I  had  not  beheld  the  face  of  a  Christian,  nor  once 
heard  the  delightful  sound  of  my  native  language. 

Being  now  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Pisania, 
from  whence  my  journey  originally  commenced,  and 
learning  that  my  friend  Karfa  was  not  likely  to  meet 
with  an  immediate  opportunity  of  selling  his  slaves  on 
the  Gambia,  it  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  to  him,  that 
he  would  find  it  for  his  interest  to  leave  them  at  Jindey 
until  a  market  should  offer.  Karfa  agreed  with  me  in 
this  opinion,  and  hired  from  the  chief  man  of  the  town 
huts  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  to  employ  them  in  raising  com,  and  other  pro- 
visions for  their  maintenance.  With  regard  to  himself, 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  quit  me  until  my  depar- 
ture from  Africa.  We  set  out  accordingly,  Kai-fa,  my- 
self, and  one  of  the  Foulahs  belonging  to  the  coffle, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th ;  but  although  I  was 
now  approaching  the  end  of  my  tedious  and  toilsome 
journey,  and  expected  in  another  day  to  meet  with 
countrymen  and  friends,  I  could  not  part,  for  the  last 
time,  with  my  unfortunate  fellow-travellers — doomed, 
as  I  knew  most  of  them  to  be,  to  a  life  of  captivity  and 
slavery  in  a  foreign  land — without  great  emotion.  Dur- 
ing a  wearisome  peregrination  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred British  miles,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
tropical  8un,  these  poor  slaves,  amidst  their  own  in- 
finitely greater  suff'erings,  would  commiserate  mine, 
and  frequently,  of  their  own  accord,  bring  water  to 
quench  my  thirst,  and  at  night  collect  branches  and 
leaves  to  prepare  me  a  bed  in  the  wilderness.  We  parted 
with  reciprocal  expressions  of  regret  and  benediction. 
My  good  wishes  and  prayers  were  all  I  could  bestow 
upon  them,  and  it  afforded  me  some  consolation  to  be 
told  that  they  were  sensible  I  had  no  more  to  give. 

My  anxiety  to  get  forward  admitting  of  no  delay  on 
the  road,  we  reached  Tendacunda  in  the  evening,  and 
were  hospitably  received  at  the  house  of  an  aged  black 
female  called  Seniora  Camilla,  a  person  who  had  re- 
sided many  years  at  the  English  factory,  and  spoke  our 
language.  I  was  known  to  her  before  I  had  left  the 
Gambia,  at  the  outset  of  my  journey,  but  my  dress  and 
figure  were  now  so  diff'erent  from  the  usual  appearance 
of  a  European,  that  she  was  very  excusable  in  mi&» 
taking  me  for  a  Moor.  When  I  told  her  my  name  and 
country,  she  surveyed  me  with  great  astonishment,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  give  ci'edit  to  the  testimony  of  her 
senses.  She  assured  me  that  none  of  the  traders  on 
the  Gambia  ever  expected  to  see  me  again,  having  been 
informed  long  ago  that  the  Moors  of  Ludamar  had 
murdered  me,  as  they  had  murdered  Major  Houghton. 
I  inquired  for  my  two  attendants,  Johnson  and  Demba, 
and  learnt,  with  great  sorrow,  that  neither  of  them  was 
returned.  Karfa,  who  had  never  before  heard  people 
converse  in  English,  listened  to  us  with  great  attention. 
Every  thing  he  saw  seemed  wonderful.  The  furniture 
of  the  house,  the  chairs,  &c.,  and  particularly  beds  with 
curtains,  were  objects  of  his  great  admiration,  and  he 
asked  me  a  thousand  questions  concerning  the  utility 
and  necessity  of  different  articles,  to  some  of  which  I 
found  it  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Mr  Robert  Ainsley, 
having  learnt  that  I  was  at  Tendacunda,  came  to  meet 
me,  and  politely  offered  me  the  use  of  his  horse.  He 
informed  me  that  Dr  Laidley  had  removed  all  his  pro- 
perty to  a  place  called  Kayee,  a  little  farther  down  the 
river,  and  that  he  was  then  gone  to  Doomasansa  with 
his  vessel  to  purchase  rice,  but  would  return  in  a  day 
or  two.  He  therefore  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  at 
Pisania,  until  the  doctor's  return.  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  being  accompanied  by  my  friend  Karfa, 
reached  Pisania  about  ten  o'clock.  Mr  Ainsley's  schooner 
was  lying  at  anchor  before  the  place.  This  was  the  most 
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surprising  object  which  Karfa  had  yet  seen.  He  could 
not  easily  comprehend  the  use  of  the  masts,  sails,  and 
rigging,  nor  did  he  conceive  that  it  was  possible,  by  any 
sort  of  contrivance,  to  make  so  large  a  body  move  for- 
wards by  the  common  force  of  the  wind.  The  manner 
of  fastening  together  the  different  planks  which  com- 
posed the  vessel,  and  filling  up  the  seams  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  water,  was  perfectly  new  to  him ;  and  I  found 
that  the  schooner,  with  her  cable  and  anchor,  kept 
Karfa  in  deep  meditation  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

About  noon  on  the  12th,  Dr  Laidley  returned  from 
Doomasansa,  and  received  me  with  great  joy  and  satis- 
faction, as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Finding  that  the 
wearing  apparel  which  I  had  left  under  his  care  was 
not  sold  or  sent  to  England,  I  lost  no  time  in  resuming 
the  English  dress,  and  disrobing  my  chin  of  its  vene- 
rable encumbrance.  Karfa  surveyed  me  in  my  Bri- 
tish apparel  with  great  delight, but  regretted  exceedingly 
that  I  had  taken  off  my  beard,  the  loss  of  which,  he 
said,  had  converted  me  from  a  man  into  a  boy.  Doctor 
Laidley  readily  undertook  to  discharge  all  the  pecuniary 
engagements  which  I  had  entered  into  since  my  depar- 
ture from  the  Gambia,  and  took  my  draft  upon  the 
Association  for  the  amount.  My  agreement  with  Karfa 
(as  I  have  already  related)  was  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  one  prime  slave,  for  which  I  had  given  him  my  bill 
upon  iJr  Laidley  before  we  departed  from  Kamalia ; 
for  in  case  of  my  death  on  the  road,  I  was  unwilling 
that  my  benefactor  should  be  a  loser.  But  this  good 
creature  had  continued  to  manifest  towards  me  so  much 
kindness,  that  I  thought  I  made  him  but  an  inadequate 
recompense,  when  I  told  him  that  he  was  now  to  receive 
double  the  sum  I  had  originally  promised ;  and  Dr 
Laidley  assured  him  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  that  amount,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to 
send  for  them.  Karfa  was  overpowered  by  this  unex- 
pected token  of  my  gratitude,  and  still  more  so,  when 
he  heard  that  I  intended  to  send  a  handsome  present 
to  the  good  old  schoolmaster,  Fankooma,  at  Malacotta. 
He  promised  to  cai-ry  up  the  goods  along  with  his  own ; 
and  Dr  Laidley  assured  him,  that  he  would  exert  him- 
self in  assisting  him  to  dispose  of  his  slaves  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  moment  a  slave  vessel  should  arrive. 
These,  and  other  instances  of  attention  and  kindness 
shown  him  by  Dr  Laidley,  were  not  lost  upon  Karfa. 
He  would  often  say  to  me,  "  My  journey  has  indeed 
been  prosperous !"  But  observing  the  improved  state 
of  our  manufactures,  and  our  manifest  superiority  in 
the  arts  of  civilised  life,  he  would  sometimes  appear 
pensive,  and  exclaim  with  an  involuntary  sigh,  Fatofing 
inta  feng !  ("  Black  men  are  nothing !")  At  other  times 
he  would  ask  me  with  great  seriousness,  what  could 
possibly  have  induced  me,  who  was  no  trader,  to  think 
of  exploring  so  miserable  a  country  as  Africa  ?  He 
meant  by  this  to  signify  that,  after  what  I  must  have 
witnessed  in  my  own  country,  nothing  in  Africa  could 
in  his  opinion  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  I  have 
preserved  these  little  traits  of  character  in  this  worthy 
negro,  not  only  from  regard  to  the  man,  but  also  be- 
cause they  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  mind  above  his  condition :  and  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  love  to  contemplate  human  nature  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  to  trace  its  progress  from  rudeness  to  re- 
finement, I  hope  the  account  I  have  given  of  this  poor 
African  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

No  European  vessel  had  arrived  at  Gambia  for  many 
months  previous  to  my  return  from  the  interior ;  and  as 
the  rainy  season  was  now  setting  in,  I  persuaded  Karfa 
to  return  to  his  people  at  Jindey.  He  parted  with  me 
on  the  14th  with  great  tenderness  ;  but  as  I  had  little 
hopes  of  being  able  to  quit  Africa  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  I  told  him,  as  the  fact  was,  that  I  expected 
to  see  him  again  before  my  departure.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  was  luckily  disappointed,  and  my  narrative  now 
hastens  to  its  conclusion;  for  on  the  15th,  the  ship 
Charlestown,  an  American  vessel,  commanded  by  Mr 
Charles  Harris,  entered  the  river.  She  came  for 
slaves,  intending  to  touch  at  Goree  to  fill  up,  and  to 
proceed  from  thence  to  South  Carolina.  As  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  on  the  Gambia  had  at  this  time  a  great 


many  slaves  on  hand,  they  agreed  with  the  captain  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  his  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of 
rum  and  tobacco,  and  deliver  him  slaves  to  the  amount, 
in  the  course  of  two  days.  This  afforded  me  such  an 
opportunity  of  returning,  though  by  a  circuitous  route, 
to  my  native  country,  as  I  thought  was  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. I  therefore  immediately  engaged  my  passage 
in  this  vessel  for  America ;  and  having  taken  leave  of 
Dr  Laidley,  to  whose  kindness  I  was  so  largely  indebt- 
ed, and  my  other  friends  on  the  river,  I  embarked  at 
Kayee  on  the  17th  day  of  June. 

Our  passage  down  the  river  was  tedious  and  fatigu- 
ing ;  and  the  weather  was  so  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy, 
that  before  our  arrival  at  Goree,  four  of  the  seamen, 
the  surgeon,  and  three  of  the  slaves,  had  died  of  fevers. 
At  Goree  we  were  detained  for  want  of  pi'ovisions, 
until  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  number  of  slaves  received  on  board  this  vessel, 
both  on  the  Gambia  and  at  Goree,  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty ;  of  whom  about  twenty-five  had  been,  I  sup- 
pose, of  free  condition  in  Africa,  as  most  of  those,  being 
bushreens,  could  write  a  little  Arabic.  Nine  of  them 
had  become  captives  in  the  religious  war  between  Ab- 
dulkader  and  Damel,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  Two  of  the  others  had  seen 
me  as  I  passed  through  Bondou,  and  many  of  them  had 
heard  of  me  in  the  interior  countries.  My  conversa- 
tion with  them,  in  their  native  language,  gave  them 
great  comfort ;  and  as  the  surgeon  was  dead,  I  consented 
to  act  in  a  medical  capacity  in  his  room  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  They  had  in  truth  need  of  every  con- 
solation in  my  power  to  bestow ;  not  that  I  observed 
any  wanton  acts  of  cruelty  practised  either  by  the  mas- 
ter or  the  seamen  towards  them,  but  the  mode  of  con- 
fining and  securing  negroes  in  the  American  slave  ships 
(owing  chiefly  to  the  weakness  of  their  crews)  being 
abundantly  more  rigid  and  severe  than  in  British 
vessels  employed  in  the  same  traffic,  made  these  poor 
creatures  to  suffer  greatly,  and  a  general  sickness  pre- 
vailed amongst  them.  Besides  the  three  who  died  on 
the  Gambia,  and  six  or  eight  while  we  remained  at 
Goree,  eleven  perished  at  sea,  and  many  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  reduced  to  a  very  weak  and  emaciated 
condition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the  vessel,  after 
having  been  three  weeks  at  sea,  became  so  extremely 
leaky  as  to  require  constant  exertion  at  the  pumps.  It 
was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  negro  men  out  of  irons,  and  employ  them 
in  this  labour,  in  which  they  were  often  worked  beyond 
their  strength.  This  produced  a  complication  of  mise- 
ries not  easily  to  be  described.  We  were,  however, 
relieved  much  sooner  than  I  expected ;  for  the  leak 
continuing  to  gain  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our  utmost 
exertions  to  clear  the  vessel,  the  seamen  insisted  on 
bearing  away  for  the  West  Indies,  as  affording  the 
only  chance  of  saving  our  lives.  Accordingly,  after 
some  objections  on  the  part  of  the  master,  we  directed 
our  course  for  Antigua,  and  fortunately  made  that 
island  in  about  thirty-five  days  after  our  departure 
from  Goree.  Yet  even  at  this  juncture  we  narrowly 
escaped  destruction ;  for  on  approaching  the  north- 
west side  of  the  island,  we  struck  on  the  Diamond 
Rock,  and  got  into  St  John's  harbour  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  vessel  was  afterwards  coudemned  as  unfit 
for  sea,  and  the  slaves,  as  I  have  heard,  were  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners. 

At  this  island  I  remained  ten  days,  when  the  Ches- 
terfield Packet,  homeward  bound  from  the  Leeward 
Islands,  touching  at  St  John's  for  the  Antigua  mail,  I 
took  my  passage  in  that  vessel.  We  sailed  on  the  24th 
of  November,  and,  after  a  short  but  tempestuous  voy- 
age, arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of  December, 
from  whence  I  immediately  set  out  for  London ;  having 
been  absent  from  England  two  years  and  seven  months. 

[Here  terminates  the  account  of  Mr  Park's  first 
travels  in  Africa,  as  written  by  himself,  and  we  con- 
tinue the  narrative  of  his  life  and  second  expedition  as 
follows.] 
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RESIDENCE  IN  BRITAIN  AFTER  HIS  RETURN. 


RESIDENCE  IN  BRITAIN  FROM  1797  TILL  1805. 
Daylight  had  scarcely  dawned  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas day  1797,  when  Mungo  Park  arrived  in  London 
from  Falmouth.  Unwilling  to  disturb  the  family  of 
liis  brother-in-law,  Mr  Dickson,  at  so  early  an  hour, 
the  traveller,  in  order  to  while  away  a  little  time,  stept 
into  the  gardens  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  v/hich  was  accidentally  open.  While  saun- 
tering about  the  walks.  Park  was  seen  by  Mr  Dickson, 
who  had  the  charge  of  these  gardens,  and  who  had 
visited  them  early  that  morning  for  some  casual  pur- 
pose. It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  relative  of 
the  long  unheard-of  wanderer  doubted  at  first  whether 
the  object  which  met  his  gaze  was  a  vision  or  a  reality. 
These  doubts  were,  of  course,  speedily  dispelled,  and 
a  joyful  recognition  ensued.  Ere  long,  Park  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  i-apturous  welcome  from  all 
his  friends  then  resident  in  London,  and  assurances  of 
the  welfare  of  those  at  a  distance. 

The  African  Association  hailed  Park's  arrival  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  the  more  so,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, as  they  had  been  so  often  disappointed  by  the 
unhappy  results  of  fonner  missions.  Nor  was  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  information  brought  by  Park,  and  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  him,  disproportioned  to  the 
interest  which  his  return  excited.  His  journey  set  at 
rest,  once  and  for  ever,  the  question  of  the  Niger's 
existence,  and  though  the  mystery  remained  in  part 
unexplained,  a  great  step  had  been  made  towards  its 
ultimate  and  complete  solution.  As  soon  as  the  extent 
and  importance  of  his  labours  became  known,  the  pub- 
lic in  general  hailed  the  retux'n  of  the  traveller  not  less 
warmly  than  the  Association  had  done,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a  narrative  of  his  wanderings  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  the  utmost  impatience.  The  Association 
liberally  gave  Park  permission  to  publish  his  papers 
exclusively  for  his  own  benefit ;  but  in  order  to  gratify 
in  some  measure  the  curiosity  which  prevailed,  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  society,  Mr  Bryan  Edwards,  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  an  abstract  or  summary  of  the 
journey  from  the  traveller's  minutes.  This  abridge- 
ment was  ably  executed,  and  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  detailed  narrative  drawn  up  and  published  by 
the  traveller  himself.* 

Park  remained  in  London,  busily  engaged  with  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  up  till  the  month  of  June  1798. 
He  then  went  to  Scotland,  and  visited  his  mother,  who 
still  resided  at  Fowlshiels,  and  his  other  relations  in 
that  country.  With  them  he  spent  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  summer  and  autumn,  still  unremittingly  em- 
ployed upon  the  narrative  of  his  journey.  In  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  London  to  su- 
perintend the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press. 
It  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1799, 
and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  This  was  in 
no  slight  degree  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  novelty  and 
interest  of  the  infonnation  it  contained,  but  much  also 
of  the  success  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  manly  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  its  style,  and  to  that  straight- 
forward truthfulness  which  breathes  out,  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  from  every  line.  Two  impressions 
of  the  work  were  rapidly  sold  off,  and  other  editions 
followed  at  intervals.  It  is  to  this  hour  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  British  books.  Of  its  merits,  how- 
ever, the  reader  is  now  qualified  to  judge  for  himself. 

Only  in  one  point  did  Park's  Travels  prove  dis- 
tasteful to  any  portion  of  the  British  public  ;  and  as  the 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  affects  the  traveller's  good  name,  it 
may  be  briefly  alluded  to,  before  proceeding  with  the 
farther  details  of  his  career.  In  some  passages  of  his 
work.  Park  was  held  as  discountenancing  the  abolition 
of  the  negro  slave  trade  ;  and  as  this  question  strongly 
agitated,  and  in  some  measure  divided,  the  public  mind 
at  that  period,  his  opinions  on  this  subject  were  natu- 
♦  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  report  which  attributed 
to  Mr  Bryan  Edwards  the  compilation,  not  only  of  the  abstract, 
but  also  of  the  larger  work,  appears  to  have  been  totally  without 
fouadation.    Park  publicly  contradicted  the  rumour. 


rally  seized  upon  and  repeated  by  the  party  to  whose 
cause  they  seemed  favourable.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
Park's  nearest  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  have 
left  it  on  record,  that  he  uniformly  expressed  the 
strongest  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade, 
whenever  these  subjects  occurred  in  conversation.  It 
may  therefore  be  inferred — and,  indeed,  we  have  his 
own  authority  for  inferring— that  more  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  passages  in  question  than  the  writer  either 
meant  or  anticipated.  The  strongest  expression  rela- 
tive to  slavery  in  the  work  only  bears,  that  the  zealous 
abolitionists  were  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of 
immediate  benefit  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  com- 
merce. Time  has  fully  verified  this  opinion,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Park  put  his  sentiments  purposely  into 
this  qualified  form.  Not  feeling  himself  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  slave  question,  he  might  wish,  in  his  few 
incidental  remarks  upon  the  subject,  to  give  offence  to 
neither  party,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  this  could  be  done 
without  violating  his  own  conscience.  When  we  con- 
sider that  some  of  his  kindest  patrons  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  particularly  Mr  Bryan  Edwards,  the  one  to 
whom  he  owed  most,  were  decided  and  noted  anti-abo- 
litionists, we  can  scarcely  blame  Park  for  being  desirous 
of  preserving  this  neutral  position.  The  utterance  of 
a  sentence  or  two,  which  may  be  almost  regarded  as 
truisms,  was  all  the  sacrifice  he  made  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it,  if  we  interpret  his  language  rightly. 

After  the  publication  of  his  travels,  which  brought 
him  a  considerable  sum  (in  addition  to  the  liberal  re- 
muneration made  to  him  by  the  Association),  Park  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and,  in  the  month  of  August  1799, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
Anderson  of  Selkirk,  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
served  his  apprenticeship.  This  union  proved  an  ex- 
tremely happy  one.  For  about  two  years  after  it  took 
place,  Park  resided  at  Fowlshiels  with  his  mother  and 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  then  managed  the  farm.  What 
were  the  traveller's  views  and  avocations  at  this  pe- 
riod, does  not  very  clearly  appear.  He  had  some  com- 
munications with  government  during  the  year  1799, 
respecting  an  appointment  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
no  engagement  was  entered  into.  At  another  time  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  some  thoughts  of  settling  in 
a  farm.  But,  ultunately,  he  resolved  upon  devoting 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  and  with  this 
view  removed,  in  the  latter  end  of  1800,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Peebles,  where  something  like  a  \a- 
cancy  then  occurred  in  the  medical  department. 

Park's  reputation  as  a  traveller,  conjoined  with  his 
professional  ability,  and  the  many  virtues  of  his  charac- 
ter, speedily  acquired  for  him  a  fair  share  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  Having  a 
wide  circle  of  country  for  his  beat,  however,  and  that 
in  many  pax-ts  of  a  rude  and  mountainous  description, 
the  toils  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  extremely 
arduous  and  severe,  in  proportion  to  the  recompense 
accruing  from  them.  But  the  society  which  the  vici- 
nity of  Peebles  then  afforded,  in  some  measure  sweet- 
ened and  compensated  the  hardships  which  he  had  to 
undergo.  The  celebrated  Dr  Adam  Ferguson  (father 
of  the  present  Sir  Adam),  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  was  resident 
at  that  period  within  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  in  the 
small  country-house  of  Hallyards,  and  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  philoso- 
pher's retreat,  Park  received  tlie  most  gi-atifying  at- 
tentions. The  gentry  of  the  district,  also,  to  their  credit, 
showed  themselves  generally  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
him  whom  fortune  had  thrown  within  then'  circle  in 
the  comparatively  humble,  though  respectable,  capacity 
of  a  country  surgeon.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
their  tables,  and  not  infrequently  met  there  persons  of 
eminence,  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoy- 
ing his  society. 

Those,  however,  who  have  once  tested  their  powers 
on  the  short,  steep,  and  dangerous  path  to  fame  and 
fortune,  can  seldom  afterwards  submit  to  travel  along 
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the  broad  and  winding  highway,  by  which  the  multi- 
tude, slowly  but  surely,  attain  to  similar  ends.  Mungo 
Park  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  His  mind's  eye 
had  been  fixed  on  lofty  and  noble  objects,  and  he  never 
was  able  to  circumscribe  the  range  of  its  vision,  or 
confine  it  to  things  within  his  new  and  narrowed 
sphere.  His  professional  duties  in  Peebles  seemed  from 
the  first  to  be  irksome  to  him — not  because  of  their 
laboriousness,  but  because  the  want  of  those  high  mo- 
tives to  action,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  had 
foTOierly  toiled  unweariedly  and  undauntedly,  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  weighed  down  his  energies.  Those 
who  knew  him  most  intimately  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
describe  him  as  having  always  the  appearance  of  brood- 
ing over  some  secret  confined  to  his  own  breast.  In 
part,  no  doubt,  this  meditative  look  arose  simply  from 
the  quiet  reserve  which  was  a  marked  feature  in  his 
chai'acter,  but  it  may  be  also,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  ascribed  to  the  cause  already  noticed.  Within 
the  circle  of  his  own  family,  indeed,  and  in  the  society 
of  his  intimate  friends.  Park  lost  much  of  that  retiring- 
ness  which  hung  about  him  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  became  a  pleasant  and  communicative  companion. 
At  such  times  he  was  not  averse  to  talk  of  his  past 
perils,  and  of  his  hopes  for  the  future — a  subject  which 
his  almost  feminine  modesty  rendered  him  usually 
extremely  shy  of  entering  upon.  Amongst  the  county 
yeomanry,  too — in  which  corps  he  enrolled  himself,  and 
the  members  of  which  were  of  the  very  class  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  by  birth  and  early  habitudes — 
Park  appeared  in  his  most  agreeable  phase.  A  patrio- 
tic song  has  been  preserved,  which  he  wrote  for,  and 
sung  at,  one  of  the  social  meetings  of  this  body.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm ;  a  reception  owing,  undoubtedly,  more  to  the  mili- 
tary spirit  predominant  at  the  time,  than  to  any  jjeculiar 
merit  which  the  composition  possessed.  Among  the 
few  acquaintances  with  whom  he  associated  in  Peebles 
was  Mr  James  Chambers,  a  respectable  citizen  in  the 
place,  and  father  of  the  publishers  of  the  present  work. 
Mr  Chambers  happened  at  the  time  to  possess  a  pretty 
large  telescope,  and  with  this  instrument  he  and  Park 
spent  many  agreeable  hours  in  making  astx'onomical 
observations. 

It  was  chiefly,  however,  in  botanical  studies  that 
Park  was  most  interested,  and  these  he  prosecuted  at 
Peebles,  in  the  hope,  it  is  understood,  of  succeeding 
Dr  Rutherford  in  the  chair  of  botany  in  Edinburgh, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  whom 
he  continued  occasionally  to  correspond.  Perhaps 
even  this  held  but  a  secondary  place  in  his  mind. 
The  Great  River  of  Africa,  with  which  his  name  was 
ali-eady  inseparably  connected,  occupied  the  fii-st  place, 
and,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  Peebles,  the 
prospect  opened  up  to  him  of  completing  what  he  had 
begun,  and  of  entirely  dispelling  the  cloud  in  which  the 
Niger  yet  remained  partially  enveloped.  In  the  autumn 
of  1 803,  he  received  a  summons  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
flesiring  his  attendance  in  London  without  delay.  He 
immediately  obeyed  the  order,  and,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  metropolis,  waited  on  the  Colonial  Secretai'y,  Lord 
Hobart,  who  infonned  him  of  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Africa,  and  of  their 
wish  that  he  should  take  the  principal  part  in  it.  Park 
lieard  the  proposition  with  delight,  but  requested  a 
short  space  to  consult  his  family  and  friends.  He  again 
came  to  Scotland  with  this  apparent  purpose  in  view ; 
but  his  visit  was,  in  reality,  one  of  leave-taking,  for  his 
mind  was  already  made  up.  His  acceptance  of  the  offer 
was  speedily  announced ;  and  after  settling  his  affairs, 
and  bidding  farewell  to  his  friends,  he  accordingly  re- 
turned, in  December  of  the  same  year,  to  London, 
hoping  that  all  would  soon  be  in  readiness  for  his  em- 
barkation. He  was  disappointed  in  this  point,  however : 
in  consequence  of  important  political  changes,  his  de- 
partui-e,  which  was  first  fixed  for  February  1804,  was 
postponed  till  September  following.  This  delay  was 
most  annoying  to  Park,  but  the  interval  of  leisure  oc- 
casioned by  it  was  not  spent  by  him  idly  or  unprofit- 
ably.    The  government  having  promised  to  defray  all 


reasonable  expenses  which  he  might  incur  in  such  pre- 
parations, he  engaged  a  person  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  also  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  astronomical  knowledge.  Finding  that  he 
could  pursue  these  studies  as  well  beside  his  own  family 
as  in  London,  he  went  to  Peebles  in  March,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  allotted  stay  in  Britain  partly 
there,  and  partly  at  the  fami  of  Fowlshiels  in  Selkirk- 
shire. 

Sidi  Omback  Boubi,  Park's  Arabic  teacher,  went  in 
company  with  his  temporary  pupil  to  Scotland.  This 
person  was  a  native  of  Mogadore  in  Morocco,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  resident  in  London,  and  had  filled 
the  office  of  interpreter  to  Elphi  Bey,  ambassador  from 
the  Mamelukes  of  Cairo.  Sidi  Omback,  or  Omback  the 
Moor,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed,  was  a  considerable 
marvel  in  his  way  to  the  people  of  Peebles.  He  was  a 
staunch  Mussulman,  and  punctual  in  his  observance  of 
all  the  forms  inculcated  by  his  religion.  He  went  be- 
fore sunrise  to  the  market  or  shambles  in  person,  and 
killed  with  his  own  hands  whatever  meat  was  intended 
for  his  own  use.  His  mode  of  killing  was  by  cutting 
off"  the  animal's  head,  after  he  had  turned  its  face  to- 
wards the  east,  and  said  a  short  prayer.  So  particular 
was  he  in  this  point,  that  on  being  asked  to  dine  at  any 
person's  table,  he  either  confined  himself  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  or  had  animal  food,  killed  by  himself,  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  his  entertainer.  One  who  knew  him 
well  informs  us  of  seeing  Omback  kiUing  a  fowl  in  form 
one  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  the  kit- 
chen of  a  gentleman  ^vith  whom  he  was  that  day  invited 
to  dine.  The  Moor  had  other  prejudices  besides  hit' 
religious  ones.  He  would  drink  no  wine  or  spirits,  and 
had  a  firm  reliance  on  dreams.  It  is  i-emarkable, 
that  he  once  expressed  to  Park  his  conviction  that  his 
mother  was  dead,  because  he  had  so  dreamt;  and, 
shortly  after,  information  of  her  death  actually  reached 
him.  He  had  a  deadly  avei'sion  to  paintings ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  had  well  nigh  stabbed  a  young  man  whom 
he  caught  in  the  act  of  taking  a  sketch  of  him.  In  other 
respects,  Sidi  was  a  sensible,  intelligent  man,  spoke 
English  tolerably  well,  and  conversed  freely  with  all 
who  showed  a  disposition  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 
Such  was  the  person  whom  Park  brought  with  him 
to  Scotland,  as  his  instructor  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and 
of  whom  many  floating  and  not  unfavourable  recollec- 
tions still  exist  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  One  circum- 
stance dwells  with  particular  foi'ce  on  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  remember  Omback.  He  was  heard  again 
and  again  to  express  his  conviction,  that  if  Pai'k  went 
a  second  time  to  Africa,  he  would  never  more  return  ! 
The  traveller  would  fain  have  had  the  Moor  to  go  out 
with  him,  but  Omback  never  would  consent,  though  a 
strong  mutual  regard  existed  between  him  and  Park. 

After  leaving  Peebles,  and  taking  up  his  abode  at 
Fowlshiels  with  his  family,  which  he  did  in  May  1804, 
Park  enjoyed  much  of  the  society  of  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  then  resident  at  Ashiesteel,  and  whose  star  was 
then  only  rising  above  the  horizon.  A  warm  friendship 
existed  between  these  two  eminent  men,  and  it  was  to 
Scott  that  Park  avowed  his  deliberate  preference  of  a 
life  of  wandering  in  Africa  to  the  occupation  of  a  coun- 
try practitioner  in  the  wilds  of  Tweeddale.  One  strong 
bond  between  Park  and  Scott  was  their  common  love 
for  the  old  and  romantic  minsti'elsies  of  their  own  native 
regions.  The  last  interview  which  the  friends  enjoyed, 
occurred  immediately  before  the  traveller's  departure, 
when  the  latter  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Ashiesteel. 
Scott  accompanied  his  visitor  for  a  considerable  way 
on  the  road  home  to  Fowlshiels,  and,  as  they  rode  to- 
gether, Park's  horse  chanced  to  stumble.  "  Ah !  Mungo," 
the  imaginative  poet  could  not  help  saying,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  is  a  bad  omen."  "  Freits  follow  them  that  freits 
follow,"  was  the  reply  of  the  ardent  traveller,  as  he 
rode  away  without  a  formal  adieu.  These  were  the 
last  words  which  Scott  heard  from  his  friend's  lips, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  their  meaning  is,  "  Evil  omens  will  follow 
those  only  who  heed  them." 

Early  in  September,  Park  received  a  final  summons 
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to  present  himself  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He  accord- 
ingly took  a  last  farewell  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
and  proceeded  to  London.  Hitherto  the  government 
had  exhibited  a  degree  of  indecision  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  African  mission,  even  while  Park,  with  their  con- 
currence, was  making  his  preparations  for  the  journey ; 
but  now  the  expedition  seemed  to  be  fully  determined 
on,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution  was 
the  only  point  that  remained  to  be  settled.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Camden,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Hobart 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  Park  drew  up  a  brief  exposition 
of  his  views  regarding  the  proper  mode  of  conducting 
the  enterprise.  This  memorial  was  dated  4th  October 
1804,  and  contained  an  account — firstly,  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  Park's  attention  would  be  chiefly  directed 
in  his  journey  to  the  African  interior — secondly,  of  the 
means  necessary  for  accomphshing  that  journey — and, 
thirdly,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry 
the  plans  of  government  into  execution.  Regarding 
the  first  of  these  points.  Park  stated,  that  the  extension 
of  British  commerce,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  would  be  the  principal  objects  of 
his  attention,  and  that  he  would  labour  to  promote 
them,  by  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  route 
by  which  merchandise  could  be  most  easily  transported 
to  and  from  the  Niger,  by  examining  into  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  articles  which  the  interior  of  the  Af- 
I'ican  continent  produced,  and  by  ascertaining,  if  pos- 
sible, the  termination  of  the  Niger,  and  the  site  and 
character  of  the  towns  and  countries  on  its  banks.  As 
to  the  means  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  journey. 
Park  proposed  that  his  party  should  consist  of  thirty 
European  soldiers,  six  European  carpenters,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  Goree  negroes,  besides  fifty  asses  and  six 
horses  or  mules  (to  be  purchased  at  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands),  He  further  Avished  each  man  of  his  company 
to  liave  a  gun  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  suitable  clothing.  To  this  Park  added  a 
list  of  other  articles  necessary  for  the  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  sacking  bags,  saddles,  and  other  articles  for 
equipping  the  asses — of  carpenters'  tools,  cordage,  &c., 
for  building  two  boats  of  forty  feet  length  on  the  Niger 
— and  of  varieties  of  coloured  cloths,  amber,  coral,  gold, 
and  glass  beads,  guns,  pistols,  and  swords,  mirrors, 
knives,  scissors,  and  other  articles,  necessary  either  for 
purchasing  food  from  the  natives,  or  for  conciliating 
their  favour.  Respecting  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
plans  of  government  into  execution,  Pai-k  stated,  that 
after  completing  his  equipment  at  St  Jago  and  Goree, 
he  would  proceed  up  the  Gambia,  cross  the  country  to 
the  Niger,  and  travel  down  tliat  river  to  its  termination. 
If  it  ended  (as  was  supposed  by  Major  Rennel)  in  an 
inland  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Wangara,  Park  proposed 
to  take  the  shortest  way  with  his  party  to  the  coast, 
and  return  to  England.  At  the  close  of  the  memorial, 
howevex*,  the  writer  strongly  expx-essed  his  opinion, 
that  the  Congo  (a  large  river  which  enters  the  Atlantic 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the  equa- 
toi')  would  be  found  to  be  the  continuation  and  close  of 
the  Niger. 

After  this  paper  was  presented  to  Lord  Camden, 
four  months  elapsed  ere  Park's  departure  took  place, 
and  during  this  interval  some  of  his  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly Major  Rennel,  contuiued  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  enterprise.  The  impression  made  by  these  coun- 
sels was  very  slight,  and,  in  the  begimiing  of  January, 
a  letter  from  Lord  Camden,  announcing  decisively 
the  intentions  of  government,  set  the  question  in  a 
measure  at  rest.  In  this  letter,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
informed  Park,  that  the  king  had  gi-anted  to  him  the 
commission  of  brevet-captain  in  Africa,  and  had  be- 
stowed a  similar  commission  of  lieutenant  on  Mr  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  the  traveller's  brother-in-law.  Mr 
George  Scott,  another  of  Park's  friends,  was  appointed 
draughtsman  to  the  party.  Lord  Camden  further  as- 
sented to  the  demands  made  in  the  memorial,  and  ap- 
proved of  its  objects.  In  conclusion,  his  Lordship 
empowered  the  traveller  to  draw  upon  the  treasury,  or 
upon  any  banking-house  in  London,  for  any  sum  not 
exceeding  «£5000.    GoYeriuueut  also  bound  itself  to 


pay  the  sum  of  £4000  to  Mrs  Park,  in  the  event  of  her 
husband's  death,  or  of  his  not  being  heard  of  within  a 
specified  time. 


NARRATIVE  OP  SECOND  TRAVELS  IN 
AFRICA. 

All  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were 
completed  before  the  end  of  January,  and  on  the  30th 
of  that  month  1805,  Park  set  sail  from  Portsmouth, 
in  the  Crescent  transport,  taking  on  board  with  him 
from  the  dockyards  of  that  place  four  or  five  artificers, 
besides  his  two  friends,  Mr  Anderson  and  Mr  Scott, 
whose  appointments,  of  course,  took  place  by  his  desire. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  was  to  be  supplied  by  the 
British  garrison  of  Goree.  After  a  stormy  passage, 
the  Crescent  reaehed  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  where  the  cattle  and  a  store  of  provisions  were 
to  be  bought.  From  this  place,  Park  transmitted  a  let- 
ter, dated  the  1 3th  of  March,  to  Mr  Dickson,  announcing 
the  welfare  of  the  party,  and  the  purchase  of  forty- 
four  asses,  &c.  From  St  Jago  the  transport  sailed  on 
the  2l6t,  and  on  the  seventh  day  following  anchored  in 
Goree  Roads,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  When 
Park's  purposes  were  made  known  here,  almost  every 
man  of  the  garrison  volunteered  his  services  for  the  ex- 
pedition. The  traveller  selected  thirty-five  able-bodied 
men,  and  also  accepted  the  offered  services  of  one  offi- 
cer. Lieutenant  Martyn,  thinking  it  of  consequence  to 
have  in  the  party  some  one  already  acquainted  with  the 
soldiers.  Two  experienced  seamen,  from  the  Squii-rel 
frigate,  were  added  to  the  party,  with  the  view  of  bene- 
fiting by  their  valuable  assistance  in  saiUng  down  the 
Niger.  Park  communicated  these  arrangements  by  let- 
ter to  the  Colonial  department,  and  he  thus  describes 
his  departure  from  Goree: — "  On  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April  we  embarked  the  soldiers,  in  number  thirty- 
five  men.  They  jumped  into  the  boat  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  bade  adieu  to  Goree  with  repeated  huzzas. 
I  beUeve  that  every  man  in  the  garrison  would  have 
embarked  with  great  cheerfulness ;  but  no  inducement 
could  prevail  on  a  single  negro  to  accompany  me." 
Strangely  ominous  of  danger  was  such  a  refusal,  from 
those  who  best  knew  the  nature  of  tlie  task  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  ti-aveller  saw  no- 
thing but  hope  in  the  prospect  before  him,  and  he 
assures  his  wife,  in  a  letter  from  Goree,  that  "he  had 
as  yet  experienced  nothing  but  success." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  tlie  transport  reached  Jillifree 
on  the  Gambia,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  continued 
its  voyage  up  the  river  to  Kayee.  From  this  town  he 
sent  several  letters  to  his  friends,  one  of  which,  addressed 
to  his  father-in-law,  Mr  Anderson,  surgeon,  Selkirk, 
is  well  worthy  of  being  quoted  in  full,  from  the  beauty 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.* 

"  Kayee,  River  Gambia,  April  '2G,  1 805. 
That  I  have  not  wrote  you  sooner,  you  may  be  sure 
was  not  from  want  of  attention,  but  from  want  of  time, 
and  because  I  knew  that  you  must  have  received  every 
information  respecting  our  procedure  from  Alexander. 
I  know  that  you  will  i-ejoice  to  hear  that  wc  botli  of  us 
keep  our  health,  and  that  the  Idnd  hand  of  Providence 
has  thus  far  made  our  journey  prosperous.  We  set  off 
to-morrow  morning  for  the  interior,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering prospect  of  finishing  our  expedition  in  the  coui-se 
of  six  months,  with  honour  to  ourselves  and  benefit  to 
mankind.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  solicitous  I  am  about 
the  welfare  of  my  dear  Allie  and  children.  Though  I 
have  no  hopes  of  hearing  from  her  till  my  return  to 
England,  yet  I  will  indulge  the  hope  that  all  is  well.  In 
case  it  should  please  the  Almighty  to  take  me  to  him- 
self, I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  statement  of 
my  money  matters  in  the  enclosed  letter,  that  my  dear 
wife  and  children  may  reap  the  rewai-d  of  my  industry. 
I  did  not  do  this  from  any  thing  like  second-sight,  but 
merely  to  guard  against  a  possible  occurrence.     I  am 

*  This  letter  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  ^■o.  74  of  Chaiu- 
ben's  Joiunali 
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far  from  being  in  the  least  down-hearted :  indeed,  I  have 
so  much  to  attend  to  that  I  have  but  little  time  to  my- 
self. I  receive  great  benefit  from  Alexander,  who  is  as 
systematic,  cautious,  and  careful  as  ever.  I  sometimes 
think  he  has  forgot  his  old  maxim,  '  Take  it  easy.'  I 
can  easily  imagine  how  little  Ibi  [Elizabeth,  his  infant 
daughter]  will  be  stotting  about  the  house  and  garden. 
Tell  her,  if  she  can  say  her  questions  [the  catechism] 
well,  I  will  bring  her  two  new  frocks.  My  compliments 
to  Mrs  Anderson,  George,  Thomas,  and  Bell.  I  sup- 
pose Andrew  will  be  in  the  army  by  this  time.  When 
we  return  to  the  coast,  if  wc  are  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
vessel  coming  directly  to  England,  I  think  we  may  be 
in  England  by  the  month  of  December,  but  if  we  have 
to  go  round  by  the  West  Indies,  it  will  take  us  two 
months  longer. — With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
prosperity,  I  am  your  affectionate  friend, 

MuNGO  Park." 

Never,  perhaps,  were  domestic  affections  so  warm 
conjoined  in  any  otie  breast  with  so  ardent  a  love  of 
wandering  and  enterprise  ! 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Dickson,  of  the  same  date  with  the 
preceding,  Park  thus  expresses  the  buoyant  hopes  which 
filled  his  mind : — "  Every  thing  at  present  looks  as  fa- 
vourable as  I  could  wish,  and  if  all  things  go  well,  this 
day  six  weeks  I  expect  to  drink  all  your  healths  in  the 
water  of  the  Niger.  *  *  *  If  once  we  are  fairly  afloat 
[upon  the  Niger],  the  day  is  won."  At  the  time  of  re- 
cording these  sentiments,  the  traveller  was  far  from 
being  unaware  that  there  lay  before  him  a  prospect  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  By  delays,  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible,  he  was  necessitated  to  enter  upon 
his  route  into  the  interior,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
travelling  becomes  extremely  difficult,  from  the  heats, 
hurricanes,  and  rains  incidental  to  the  climate.  The 
period,  indeed,  for  these  tropical  casualties  was  not  yet 
arrived,  but  it  was  close  at  hand.  Park  foresaw  clearly 
the  chance  of  having  to  combat  these  disadvantages, 
but  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
Niger  before  the  tempestuous  season  set  in.  At  Kayee 
he  was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  perfect  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  route,  by  attaching  a  few  of  the  natives  to 
his  party.  Isaaco,  a  Mandingo  priest  and  merchant, 
and  oi>e  well  inured  to  long  inland  journeys,  engaged 
himself  to  act  as  guide  to  the  expedition,  and  to  give  it 
the  assistance  of  several  negroes,  his  own  personal  at- 
tendants. On  the  27tli  of  April,  with  this  addition  to 
his  company,  Park  left  Kayee,  and  commenced  his  land 
journey,  under  a  salute  from  the  Crescent,  which  had 
thus  far  escorted  the  party  up  the  Gambia.  On  the 
evening  of  the  SSth  they  reached  Pisania,  after  a  march 
rendered  extremely  fatiguing  by  the  heat,  and  by  the 
difiiculty  of  getting  the  asses  to  advance.  At  Pisania, 
Park  was  again  entertained  by  Mr  Ainsley,  the  kind 
friend  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  on  his  former  journey. 
The  party  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  4th  of  May, 
when  they  set  out  in  the  following  order : — The  asses, 
loaded  with  the  baggage,  and  marked  with  red  paint  to 
prevent  their  being  stolen,  were  divided  among  the 
soldiers,  a  certain  number  to  each  of  the  six  messes  into 
which  the  men  were  arranged.  Mr  Scott  went  with 
the  front  party.  Lieutenant  Martyn  in  the  centre,  and 
Park  and  Mr  Anderson  took  charge  of  the  rear.  For 
several  days  the  party  travelled  nearly  in  this  order, 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Gambia — the  line  which  their 
leader  had  fonnerly  traversed  alone.  They  had  tents 
which  they  pitched  and  slept  in  by  night.  On  the  11th 
of  May  they  reached  Medina,  the  capital  of  Woolli, 
whei*e  the  king  exacted  a  heavy  cess  of  amber  and  coral 
bars,  for  himself  and  his  relatives,  and  great  men.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  Park  had  pursued  his  journey  as  far 
as  a  town  called  Tambico,  where  the  guide  Isaaco  was 
robbed  of  his  arms,  cruelly  flogged,  and  detained.  He 
had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  against  the  seizure  of  his 
own  horse  by  some  of  the  natives,  as  a  boy  was  water- 
ing it  at  a  well.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  only  after  the  payment  of  some  articles  of  value, 
that  the  guide  could  be  released,  and  the  journey  con- 
tinued. On  the  26tli,  when  the  party  had  come  up  to  a 
j^laoe  called  Bee  Creek,  a  cwious  accident  befcl  them. 


Some  of  Isaaco's  people,  being  in  search  of  honey,  dis- 
turbed a  large  swarm  of  bees,  which  attacked  the  men 
and  beasts  of  the  company  with  such  violence  as  to 
send  them  flying  in  every  direction  for  safety.  The 
severity  of  this  assault  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact, 
that  six  asses  and  one  horse  were  lost  on  the  occasion — 
two,  if  not  three,  of  the  asses  being  literally  stung  to 
death,  and  the  other  animals  being  never  recovered 
after  their  dispersion.  Many  of  the  people  were  seri- 
ously stung  about  the  face  and  hands. 

Continuing  his  route  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Gambia,  Park  was  subjected  to  rather  heavy  impositions 
by  the  chiefs  of  Badoo  and  Jillifinda,  at  which  latter 
place  the  party  arrived  on  the  1st  of  June.  Their  route 
now  lay  straight  east,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gambia.  The  weather  at  this  time  began  to  be  broken, 
and  the  men  to  suffer  accordingly.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
one  of  the  party,  a  carpenter,  died  of  dysentery.  On 
the  10th,  while  they  were  at  a  place  called  Shrondo, 
several  very  heavy  tornadoes  occurred,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  water  about  three  inches  deep.  This 
tempest  had  an  instant  effect  on  the  health  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  proved,  says  Park,  to  be  the  beginning  of 
sorrow.  On  the  following  day  twelve  of  the  soldiers 
were  ill  with  a  dysenteric  affection,  the  same  by  which 
the  carpenter  had  been  cut  off.  Park  visited  the  gold 
mines  of  Shrondo,  and  saw  a  female  go  through  the  ope- 
ration of  washing  the  gravel  in  which  the  gold  grains  are 
found.  This  gravel  was  taken  out  of  pits  dug  in  a  mea- 
dow, and  washed  in  small  basins  (calabashes)  by  pounds 
or  so  at  a  time.  The  woman  referred  to  extracted  no 
less  than  twenty-three  particles  of  gold  (about  a  grain 
weight  each)  from  about  two  poun£  of  gravel,  in  a  few 
minutes.  Pieces  of  gold  as  large  as  a  fist,  she  informed 
the  traveller,  were  occasionally  found.  Other  spots 
around  are  not  less  rich  in  gold  than  this,  and  altogether 
a  great  quantity  of  the  metal  is  procured  from  the  dis- 
trict annually. 

From  this  period  the  troubles  of  Park  increased 
rapidly.  Fever,  as  well  as  dysentery,  spread  among  the 
men,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  suffered  from  it  also, 
though  not  so  severely  as  Lieutenant  Martyn  and  some 
of  the  others.  Before  the  end  of  June,  the  numbers  of  the 
company  had  thinned  lamentably.  Several  of  the  sol- 
diers had  been  l«ft  behind  at  their  own  request,  under 
the  charge  of  the  natives,  being  totally  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. Park  did  all  he  could  for  them  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  paying  persons  to  show  them  every 
necessary  care  and  attention,  but  none  of  them  ever 
recovered.  Others  of  the  men  strayed  from  their  com- 
panions, and  were  never  again  heard  of.  The  majority 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  at  the  same  time,  continued  for 
the  most  part  so  ill,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  kept 
on  the  backs  of  the  asses  by  all  the  exertions  of  their 
more  healthy  friends.  Several  of  the  sick  begged  again 
and  again  to  be  left  by  the  wayside  to  die.  But  not 
even  then  could  a  peaceful  death  have  been  hoped  for, 
for  wolves  and  lions  prowled  around  the  party  by  night 
and  by  day.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July,  the  asses 
were  attacked  at  midnight  by  several  young  lions,  and 
one  of  these  animals  passed  so  near  one  of  the  sentries 
that  he  cut  at  it  with  his  sword. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  guide  Isaaco  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  crocodile  in  passing  a  river  called  the 
Wonda,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Senegal,  Isaaco  was 
engaged  in  driving  some  of  the  asses  through  the  stream, 
when  the  crocodile  rose  close  to  him,  and,  seizhig  him 
by  the  left  thigh,  pulled  him  under  water.  With  won- 
derful presence  of  mind,  he  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
monster's  eye,  on  which  it  quitted  its  hold,  and  Isaaco 
made  for  the  bank,  crying  for  a  knife  ;  but  the  croco- 
dile followed,  and  again  seized  him  by  the  other  thigh, 
when  Isaaco  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and 
thrust  his  fingers  into  both  eyes  with  such  violence 
that  the  creature  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  let  go 
its  hold,  after  which  it  flounced  about  for  a  moment  in 
stupid  blindness,  and  then  went  down  the  river.  Isaaco's 
wounds  were  so  serious,  however,  as  to  compel  Park  to 
remain  near  the  same  spot  for  several  days — a  delay 
which  was  not  bo  much  to  be  i-egretted,  as  on  tho  6th  of 
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July  every  man  of  tlic  party  was  unwell  but  one.  Mr 
Anderson  and  Mr  Scott,  on  whom  Park  chiefly  rested 
for  counsel  and  assistance,  had  been  very  ill  for  several 
preceding  days.  The  rains  and  storms  continued  to 
rage  at  intervals,  and  with  increasing  violence. 

On  the  1 0th,  the  party  resumed  their  march,  and  on 
the  following  evening  reached  a  considerable  town 
called  Keminoom,  a  place  remarkable  only  for  the 
thieving  spirit  which  pervades  all  classes  in  and  around 
it.  Thieving  was  universal  on  the  route,  but  the  thieves 
of  Keminoom  were  worse  than  usual.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty,  and  only  after  suffering  considerable 
losses  both  of  baggage  and  cattle,  besides  the  voluntary 
payment  of  a  heavy  toll,  that  Park  could  manage  to 
proceed.  At  some  distance  from  Keminoom,  he  was 
compelled  with  his  own  hand  to  fire  at  a  fellow  who 
stole  a  greatcoat  from  the  back  of  one  of  the  asses. 
The  thief  stopped,  and  called  out  in  a  piteous  tone, 
"  Do  not  kill  me,  white  man  ;  I  cannot  run  from  you  ; 
you  have  broke  my  leg."  Park  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  led  him  to  save  the  poor 
wretch  from  some  attendant  negroes,  who  would  have 
had  him  shot  on  the  spot. 

On  the  19th,  the  party,  thinned  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
two  more  men,  and  with  sickness  still  pressing  on  the 
survivors,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ba  Woolima, 
another  feeder  of  the  Senegal,  and  a  stream  at  this 
season  twenty  feet  deep,  being  swelled  by  the  rains. 
After  much  difficulty,  the  party  got  their  baggage 
across  this  rivei*,  which  was  about  sixty  feet  in  width, 
by  means  of  a  bridge,  constructed  for  the  occasion  by 
some  negroes  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  The  river  was 
first  sounded  at  diff'erent  distances  from  the  shore,  and 
potches  cut  on  a  straight  pole  to  show  the  depths.  Two 
straight  trees  were  then  cut,  and,  after  their  tops  were 
firmly  tied  together  with  slips  of  bark,  one  end  was 
launched  across  the  river,  and  fastened  to  the  roots  of 
trees  on  the  opposite  side.  The  same  was  done  with 
the  other  end.  A  range  of  upright  poles,  cut  correctly 
to  the  notches  on  the  sounding  pole,  and  with  forks  at 
their  tops,  was  then  planted  across  the  river,  and  along 
the  forks,  which  stood  a  foot  above  the  water,  were  laid 
two  other  trees,  tied  together  in  the  middle  like  the 
first.  Another  range  of  forks  was  placed  a  little  farther 
up  the  stream,  which  likewise  supported  two  trees  fas- 
tened together  as  the  above  ;  the  whole  was  then  com- 
pleted by  laying  sticks,  for  a  roadway,  across  the  trees 
supported  on  the  forks.  As  the  forked  sticks  which 
stood  uppeiTnost  in  the  stream  were  slanted  downwards, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  maintained  them  firmly  in  their 
place,  and  the  undermost  range  of  forked  sticks  was 
supported  against  the  two  joined  trees  that  werejirst 
laid  across  the  water.  On  the  21st,  the  party  were  all 
safely  over  the  Ba  Woolima,  and  continued  their  route. 

The  30th  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
St  Jago  asses,  the  whole  forty  having  either  died  or 
been  abandoned  on  the  road  at  diff'erent  places.  Park 
liad  been  forced  in  consequence  to  buy  or  to  hire  new 
ones  as  he  went  along.  The  route  was  still  contiimed 
by  daily  marches ;  but  before  the  19th  of  August,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  party  of  ti-avellere  had  died, 
or  had  been  left  behind  to  die.  Among  the  latter  was 
Mr  Scott,  whom  Park  saw  on  the  16th  for  the  last  time. 
Whether  or  not  the  negroes  used  those  well  who  fell 
behind,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  Park  seldom  gave  up 
his  exertions  to  re-unite  them  to  his  party,  until  he 
lieard  of  their  fate.  Indeed,  the  personal  toils  which 
the  leader  of  this  ill-fated  band  voluntarily  and  cheer- 
fully underwent,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  companions, 
are  almost  beyond  belief.  His  kindness  to  them,  his  un- 
wearied patience,  his  prudence,  his  encouraging  hope- 
fulness— were  such,  perhaps,  as  man  never  evinced  in 
the  like  circumstances.  Poor  Anderson  was  a  little 
more  fortunate  than  his  friend  Scott,  for  the  fonncr 
lived  at  least  to  see  the  great  river  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  their  journey.  After  leaving  a 
place  called  Toniba  on  the  19th  of  August,  "coming" 
says  Park,  "  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  /  once  more  saw  the 
Niger  rolling  its  immense  stream  along  the  plain  !" 
Heavy  as  the  cost  was  by  which  the  sight  had  been 


purchased,  the  river  was  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  the 
party,  as  it  promised  an  alleviation  of  their  toils  for 
the  future.  On  the  2-2d  (after  a  loss  of  several  more 
men  by  the  fever),  Park  embarked  from  Bammakoo 
on  the  Niger  (or  Joliba)  in  a  canoe  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. On  the  26th,  he  sent  Isaaco  forward  to  the 
large  town  of  Sego,  in  order  to  make  some  presents  to 
the  king  or  chief,  Mansong,  and  to  obtain  his  permission 
to  pass.  Mansong  sent  six  canoes  to  carry  the  party 
on  to  Sego.  The  king  showed  considerable  kindness 
to  ■them ;  yet  Park  did  not  remain  long  at  Sego,  but 
moved  down  the  river  to  a  smaller  town  called  San- 
sauding,  where  he  resolved  to  wait  for  a  canoe  which 
Mansong  promised  to  sell  to  him.  In  this  canoe  he 
proposed  to  move  down  the  Niger  to  its  termination. 
After  much  labour,  he  did  get  a  vessel  of  the  desired 
kuid  fitted  up,  and  named  it  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
schooner,  the  Joliba.  At  Sansanding,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  Mr  Anderson  underwent  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  his  companions,  and,  regarding  his  death.  Park  ob- 
serves— "  No  event  that  took  place  during  the  journey 
ever  threw  the  smallest  gloom  over  my  mind,  till  I  laid 
Mr  Anderson  in  the  grave.  I  then  felt  myself  as  if 
left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the  wilds 
of  Africa." 

At  this  point,  the  authentic  account  of  Mungo  Park's 
second  journey  ends.  Isaaco's  engagement  here  ter- 
minated, and  the  papers  given  to  him  by  the  traveller, 
and  carried  back  to  the  coast,  constitute  the  only  re- 
cords of  the  expedition  which  came  from  Park's  own 
pen.  These  papers  (the  matter  of  which  has  been  now 
abridged)  were  accompanied  by  several  letters,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  one  (dated  Sansanding, 
November  1 7th)  addressed  to  Lord  Camden.  In  this 
letter  Park  says — "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  forty-four 
Europeans  who  left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health,  five 
only  are  at  present  alive,  namely,  three  soldiei's  (one 
deranged  in  his  mind).  Lieutenant  Maxtyn,  and  myself. 
From  this  account  I  am  afraid  that  your  Lordship  will 
be  apt  to  consider  mattei's  as  in  a  very  hopeless  state  ; 
but  I  assure  you  I  am  far  from  despairing.  With  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  I  have  changed  a  large 
canoe  into  a  tolerably  good  schooner,  on  board  of  which 
I  this  day  hoisted  the  British  Hag,  and  shall  set  sail  to 
the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  have 
heard  nothing  that  I  can  depend  on  respecting  the  re- 
mote course  of  this  mighty  stream,  but  I  am  more  and 
more  incUned  to  think  that  it  can  end  nowhere  but  in 
the  sea. 

My  dear  friend  Mr  Anderson,  and  likewise  Mr  Scott, 
are  both  dead ;  but  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are 
with  me  should  die,  and  though  I  were  myself  half- 
dead,  I  would  still  pei-severe,  and  if  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  last  die  on, 
the  Niger  J' 

A  source  of  pei'petual  regret  it  must  be  to  all  who 
sympathise  with  what  is  noble  and  lofty  in  human 
doings,  that  the  hopes  of  so  dauntless  a  spirit  as  this 
should  have  been  doomed  to  disappointment.  His 
other  letters  from  Sansanding  (addressed  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  to  Mi-s  Park,  and  to  his  father-in-law)  are 
written  in  the  same  hopeful  and  resolute  tone.  He  con- 
cludes his  communication  to  his  wife  in  these  words  : — 
"  I  think  it  not  unlikely  but  I  shall  be  in  England  be- 
fore you  receive  this.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  feel 
happy  at  turning  my  face  towards  home.  We  this 
morning  have  done  with  all  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
and  the  sails  are  now  lioisting  for  our  departure  for  the 
coast." 

But,  alas  !  these  were  the  last  tidings  that  were  heard 
for  a  long  time  of  the  fate  of  his  Majesty's  schooner  the 
Joliba,  and  of  those  whom  she  bore  with  her  down  the 
mysterious  current  of  the  Nigei".  In  the  following  year 
(1806),  unfavourable  accounts  were  brought  by  tlic 
native  traders  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  rumours  spi-ead  abroad 
that  Park  and  his  companions  had  perished.  No  au- 
thentic information,  however,  could  be  obtained  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  British  people,  who  felt  a  deep  interest 
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in  the  traveller's  fate,  were  long,  long  i-eluctant  to  be- 
lieve in  the  report  of  his  death.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  only  retained  in  slavery.  Four 
yeai's  passed  away,  and  the  same  doubt  hung  over  the 
matter.  At  length,  in  1810,  the  British  Governor  of 
Senegal,  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
home  authorities,  dispatched  Park's  former  guide, 
Isaaco,  to  the  interior,  to  ascertain  the  truth  if  possible. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  mentioned,  Isaaco  set  out 
for  the  Niger,  and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  months, 
returned  to  the  coast  with  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
reports  concerning  Park's  death.  Isaaco,  who  was  a 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  man,  kept  a  journal  of  his 
proceedings  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  No 
part  of  this  journal  relates  to  the  missing  travellers,  but 
Isaaco  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  another  journal, 
written  by  the  very  native  who  had  succeeded  him  at 
Sansanding  as  guide  to  the  traveller.  Isaaco  I'elates 
that  he  met  this  native,  whose  name  was  Amadi  Fa- 
touma,  at  Madina,  a  town  a  little  farther  down  the  Niger 
than  Sansanding.  Amadi  Fatouraa,  when  he  first  saw 
Isaaco,  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  They  arc  all  dead  !" 
Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  other,  Amadi  pro- 
duced a  journal,  written  in  Arabic,  and  containing  an 
account  of  all  he  knew  relative  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
Park's  career.  The  following  are  the  leading  facts  in 
this  document : — 

After  sailing  from  Sansanding,  with  Park,  Martyn, 
the  other  three  surviving  Europeans,  and  three  negro 
assistants,  besides  the  guide  Amadi  Fatouma,  on  board, 
the  little  schooner  passed  Jennd  and  Tombuctoo  in 
safety,  though  not  without  daily  attacks  from  the  na- 
tives in  canoes.  Having  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  provi- 
sions, the  party  had  at  fii*st  no  occasion  to  go  on  shore. 
But  the  news  apparently  spread  that  white  men  were 
passing  down  the  river,  and  canoes  came  to  attack  them 
in  greater  numbers.  At  one  time  the  schooner  had 
to  beat  off  no  less  than  sixty  canoes.  Nevertheless,  the 
party  made  their  way  in  safety  to  Yaour  (or  Yaourie), 
in  the  kingdom  of  Haoussa  (or  Houssa),  where  Amadi's 
engagement  as  guide  terminated  ;  but,  before  separat- 
ing from  the  party,  he  went  on  shore  and  bought  pro- 
visions for  them,  besides  making  some  conciliatory  pre- 
sents to  the  chief  of  Yaour.  This  same  chief  was  also 
entrusted  with  some  presents  for  the  king  of  Yaour, 
who  was  not  present.  The  chief  put  a  question  to  i'ark 
through  Amadi  as  to  "  the  intention  of  the  white  men 
to  return  to  that  place."  Park  answered,  "  that  he 
could  not  return  any  more ;"  and  this  reply  seems  to 
have  had  a  fatal  effect,  for  it  induced  the  treacherous 
chief  to  retain  for  his  own  use  the  presents  intended 
for  the  king.  Amadi  witnessed  the  consequences  so  far 
as  to  put  this  beyond  doubt.  After  separating  from 
the  party,  and  seeing  the  schooner  continue  her  course, 
Le  spent  the  night  on  shore,  and  in  the  morning  called 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king.  On  entering  the  royal 
residence,  he  found  two  messengers  newly  arrived  there 
from  the  deceitful  chief,  with  information  that  the 
white  men  had  passed  without  making  any  presents 
to  the  king  or  to  the  chief  himself,  and  that  Amadi  Fa- 
touma (of  whose  story  the  wily  chief  was  afraid)  was  a 
bad  man,  and  in  league  with  the  whites.  Amadi  was 
immediately  thrown  into  irons ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  irritated  king  sent  a  large  army  to  a  place 
farther  down  the  river,  called  Boussa.  There  is  before 
Boussa  a  rock  extending  across  the  river,  with  only  one 
opening  in  it,  in  the  form  of  a  door,  for  the  water  to 
pass  through.  The  king's  men  took  possession  of  the 
top  of  this  rock,  until  Park  came  up  to  it  and  attempted 
to  pass.  The  natives  attacked  him  and  his  friends  with 
lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  other  missiles.  Park  de- 
fended himself  vigorously  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last, 
after  throwing  every  thing  in  the  canoe  overboard, 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  seeing  no  chance 
of  getting  the  canoe  past,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  the 
white  men,  and  jumped  into  the  river  ;  Martyn  did  the 
same :  and  the  whole  were  drowned  in  their  attempt 
to  escape  by  swimming.  One  black  remained  in  the  canoe 
(the  other  two  being  killed),  and  he  cried  for  mercy. 
The  canoe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.     Amadi 


Fatouma,  on  being  freed  from  his  ii*ons,  three  months 
afterwards,  ascertained  these  facts  from  the  native  who 
had  survived  the  catastrophe. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  impression  which  these 
statements  of  Amadi  (contained  in  the  journal  brought 
to  the  coast  by  Isaaco)  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Bri- 
tish public,  when  communicated  in  dispatches  of  Colonel 
Maxwell.  A  large  portion  of  the  public  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  the  relation,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  points  of  it  were  open  to  strong  suspicion. 
The  account  given  of  the  rocky  pass  in  the  river,  in 
particular,  seemed  incompatible  with  all  that  was  known 
of  the  Niger,  of  the  character  of  its  banks,  and  of  the 
bulk  of  its  waters.  Twenty-one  years  from  the  period 
of  Park's  journey,  and  sixteen  from  the  time  of  Isaaco's 
discoveries,  passed  away,  ere  satisfactory  evidence  was 
received  in  confirmation  of  Amadi  Fatouma's  account  of 
the  traveller's  death,  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  In 
1826,  Captain  Clapperton  visited  Boussa,  and  saw  the 
very  part  of  the  river  where  the  party  perished.  In 
1830,  John  and  Richard  Lander  were  at  the  same  spot, 
and  their  description  must  convince  every  one  of 
Amadi  Fatouma's  veracity.  "  On  our  arrival,"  say  the 
Landers,  "  at  this  formidable  place,  we  discovered  a 
range  ofblack  rocks  running  directly  across  the  stream, 
and  the  water,  finding  only  one  narrow  passage,  rushed 
through  it  with  great  impetuosity,  overturning  and  car- 
rying away  every  thing  in  its  course."  If  further  evi- 
dence were  required,  the  statements  of  the  natives  to 
Clapperton  and  the  Landers,  and  the  discovery  by  the 
latter  travellers  of  a  mantle,  a  gun,  a  book,  and  an  in- 
vitation card,  that  had  belonged  to  Park,  put  the  truth 
of  Amadi's  narrative  beyond  doubt,  as  far  as  regards 
the  scene  and  the  manner  of  the  ill-fated  party's  de- 
struction. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
guide's  journal  also  stated  correctly  the  persons  to 
whom  the  catastrophe  was  owing.  Clapperton,  indeed, 
received  a  different  version  of  this  part  of  the  story. 
He  was  informed  that  the  sultan  of  Yaour  had  been 
the /riewrf  of  the  white  men,  and  that  the  men  of  Boussa 
had  been  the  destroyers  of  the  party  ;  but  the  Landers 
heard  an  account  much  more  closely  corresponding  with 
that  of  Amadi  Fatouma.  This  discrepancy  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  informants  of  these  tra- 
vellers had  the  story  themselves  from  hearsay,  the  king 
of  Yaour,  cotemporary  vwth  Park,  being  long  before 
dead,  and  very  few  others  left  who  remembered,  or  at 
least  who  could  correctly  describe,  the  event.  Besides, 
there  appeared  a  strong  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Yaour  and  Boussa,  either  from  shame 
or  fear,  to  tell  the  truth  respecting  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe. The  Landers  and  Clapperton  entex-tained 
hopes  for  some  time  of  recovering  the  journals  and 
papers  of  Park,  but  they  became  ultimately  convinced 
that  all  memorials  of  this  kmd  had  been  lost  in  the 
Niger. 

It  may  be  held,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  that  Mungo 
Park  closed  his  career  in  the  manner  described  by 
Amadi  Fatouma.  The  character  of  the  lamented  tra- 
veller it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  expatiate  on. 
His  deeds,  the  soundest  test  by  which  man  can  be  tried, 
sufficiently  prove  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
highest  qualifications  of  a  traveller  ;  and  as  a  man — a 
son,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend — he  was  a  rare 
example  to  his  kind.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  mind  and  acts  was  plain,  solid,  practical  usefulness. 
In  person  Mungo  Park  was  above  the  middle  size,  and 
was  possessed  of  great  hardihood  and  muscular  vigour 
of  frame.  He  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
eldest  of  his  sons,  named  after  himself,  died  in  India,  in 
the  situation  of  an  assistant-surgeon  to  the  forces  there. 
Thomas,  the  second  son,  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
enterprising  spirit,  and  almost  from  childhood  cherished 
the  resolve  of  penetrating  the  mystery  that  hung  over 
his  parent's  fate.  After  patiently  and  laboriously  qua- 
lifying himself  for  the  task,  he  set  out  in  1827  for 
Africa,  but  arrived  on  the  Guinea  coast  only  to  die 
there — though  not  before  he  had  showed  powers  of  ob- 
servation which  made  his  fate  the  more  to  be  deplored. 
The  third  son  now  holds  a  commission  in  the  British 
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Indian  army,  and  the  only  daughter  of  the  traveller  is 
the  wife  of  Henry  W.  Meredith,  Esq.  of  Pentry-Bichen, 
Denbighshire.  Mrs  Park,  the  widow  of  the  traveller, 
still  survives. 


PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY  SINCE 
THE  TIME  OF  MUNGO  PARK. 

The  visits  of  the  travellers,  Clapperton  and  Lander, 
at  a  recent  period,  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  have  been 
incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Be- 
sides these  adventurers,  there  have  been  various  others, 
who  have  made  exploratory  joui-neys  in  succession  to 
the  same  regions,  and  the  result  of  their  united  labours 
lias  been  the  addition  of  much  interesting  information 
to  that  acquired  by  the  journeys  of  Park.  The  annexa- 
tion of  a  summai-y  view  of  these  recent  discoveries 
will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the  present  work  more  gene- 
rally acceptable.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  however, 
to  include  in  this  abstract  a  notice  of  any  other  expe- 
ditions than  those  which  refer  to  Central  Africa,  the 
scene  of  Park's  glory  and  his  death,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  continent  on  which  curiosity  chiefly  rests. 

Even  the  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second  jour-^ 
neys  of  the  distinguished  traveller,  whose  history  has 
been  detailed,  was  not  unmarked  by  attempts  from 
other  quarters  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  African 
interior.  A  German,  named  Hornemann,  undertook 
to  penetrate  into  the  continent  by  way  of  Egypt,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Fezzan,  whence  he  wrote  (in 
April  1800)  to  England;  but  no  particulars  relative  to 
his  future  history  are  known.  He  was  never  again 
heard  of  till  1824,  when  Captain  Clapperton,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  route  with  a  better  issue,  learnt  that 
t^ie  German  traveller  had  succeeded  in  penetrating 
from  Fezzan  to  Nyflfee,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  Niger,  where 
he  fell  a  victim  to  dysentery.  Hornemann's  papers 
had  been  all  accidentally  burnt.  In  1804,  another  en- 
terprising spirit,  Mr  NichoUs,  endeavoured  to  enter 
the  African  interior  from  the  Calabar  coast,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  but,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  journey, 
he  also  perished  from  the  pestilential  fever  of  those 
latitudes. 

Both  these  journeys  had  been  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  indefatigable  Association  which 
had  guided  the  early  labours  of  Park,  and  which  now 
prevailed  on  the  British  government  to  make  use  of 
his  valuable  services  a  second  time.  The  issue  of  the 
expedition  of  1805  has  been  seen.  For  many  years 
subsequent  to  that  period,  the  attention  of  Britam  was 
too  intently  occupied  with  the  great  affairs  then  agi- 
tating Europe,  to  leave  any  leisure  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  geographical  discoveries  in  a  public  and  autho- 
rised form ;  nor  were  any  important  contributions 
made  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  during  that 
time,  by  individuals.  One  person,  indeed,  an  Ame- 
rican sailor,  who  took  the  name  of  Adams  (though 
his  real  appellation,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  was 
Rose),  gave  out  that  he  had  been  shipwi-ccked  and  cast 
ashore  in  1810  on  the  African  coast,  between  Morocco 
and  the  Senegal,  and  had  been  carried  by  the  natives 
to  the  interior,  where  he  had  seen  Tombuctoo,  and 
various  other  cities  of  consequence.  The  African  As- 
sociation, to  which  Adams  presented  hunself  on  his 
escape  from  slavery,  was  at  first  disposed  to  credit  the 
American's  relation ;  but  a  number  of  circumstances 
afterwards  came  to  light,  which  established,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  world  generally,  that  all  the  informa- 
tion which  Adams  possessed  regarding  the  most  of  the 
spots  he  professed  to  have  visited,  was  derived  from 
diligent  inquiry  during  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Afi'ica 
— for  he  had  been,  beyond  doubt,  shipwi-ecked,  and  de- 
tained by  the  natives  on  that  continent  for  a  year  or 
two.  Another  individual,  named  Riley,  supercargo  of 
the  American  brig  Commerce,  was  cast  away,  in  the 
year  1815,  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara, and  was  carried  by  the  natives  into  the  interior 
for  a  very  considerable  distance.  The  narrative  which 
Riley  pubUshed,  after  escaping  from  slavery,  added 


nothing,  however,  of  interest,  to  our  acquaintance  with 
African  geography. 

It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  great  European  war- 
like struggle,  that  the  business  of  discovery  was  again 
resumed  in  a  manner,  and  on  a  scale,  likely  to  work  out 
important  results.  In  1816,  the  British  government 
fitted  out  an  expedition  under  Captain  Tuckey,  to  ex- 
plore the  course  of  the  Congo,  which  river  Park,  it 
will  be  remembered,  considered  identical  with  the 
Niger.  This  opinion  was  rendered,  by  his  high  autho- 
rity, long  prevalent  and  popular,  though  the  distance 
between  the  then  known  portions  of  the  Niger  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  is  so  immense  (being  above  a  thou- 
sand miles),  as  to  make  us  now  wonder  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  a  notion.  The  Congo  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Atlantic,  about  seven  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  and  is  at  its  efflux  a  vast  and  single  stream — 
in  the  lowest  season  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  deep.  Captain  Tuckey  ascended  the  Congo  to 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
coast,  when  the  unfortunate  mortality  which  befel  his 
party  compelled  him  to  retux-n.  Before  completing  his 
descent,  he  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemical  fever  of 
the  country.  His  papers,  however,  were  brought  home, 
and  were  found  to  contain  interesting  notices  of  the 
natives  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  but  they 
threw  no  light  on  the  main  question  which  the  enter- 
prise had  chiefly  in  view.  As  the  Congo  was  found  to 
flow  from  the  north-east,  many  considered  its  identity 
with  the  Niger  to  have  been  by  no  means  disproved  by 
the  result  of  this  enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  that  Tuckey  and  his  party  had 
entered  on  the  ascent  of  the  Congo,  another  expedition, 
under  Major  Peddie,  had  been  dispatched  to  attempt 
the  descent  of  the  Niger,  by  the  same  route  nearly 
which  Park  had  followed.  The  parties  of  Tuckey  and 
Peddie,  it  was  anticipated,  would  thus  meet  on  the 
Niger,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  Congo  was  continuous 
with  that  stream.  Major  Peddie  had  only  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  river  Nunez,  when  he  died,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Captain  Campbell, 
who  proceeded  on  the  line  proposed,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  penetrate  nearer  to  the  Niger  than  the 
kingdom  of  the  Foulahs.  Captain  Campbell  returned 
in  life  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nunez,  but  died  there  on  the 
13th  of  June  1817,  only  two  days  after  his  arrival. 
Lieutenant  Stokoe,  a  spirited  young  officer  belonging 
to  the  expedition,  projected  a  new  attempt  immediately 
afterwards,  which  only  terminated,  like  so  many  others, 
in  the  premature  death  of  the  adventurer.  Yet  another 
officer  of  Major  Peddie's  company.  Captain  Gray,  stept 
forward  to  prosecute  this  arduous  undertaking.  In 
1818,  Captain  Gray  set  out  on  Park's  route  along  the 
Gambia,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  territory  of 
Bondou,  where  he  was  for  a  considerable  period  de- 
tained by  the  natives.  His  associate  in  the  enterprise, 
staS"-surgeon  Dochard,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  king- 
dom of  Bambarra  on  the  Niger,  of  which  Sego  is  the 
capital,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  permission 
to  pass  through  that  country,  for  which  pui-pose  he  had 
been  sent  forward.  Captain  Gray,  on  being  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Bondou  people,  returned  to  the  coast  in 
safety.  Mr  Dochard,  however,  had  previously  died 
under  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 

Records,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  preserved  of 
all  these  expeditions,  in  which  so  many  daring  and 
gallant  men  lost  their  lives.  The  civilised  world  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  appearance,  manners,  and 
customs  of  African  tribes  formerly  unknown,  as  well 
as  with  the  physical  character  of  the  countries  they 
inhabited ;  but  the  termination  of  the  Niger— that 
great  and  leading  mystery  of  the  African  continent 
— remained  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  The  difii- 
culties,  dangers,  and  deaths,  however,  which  had  so 
plentifully  attended  all  attempts  to  rend  away  the  veil, 
only  stimulated  the  spii'it  of  enlightened  enterprise  to 
fresh  and  increased  exertions.  The  next  adventurer 
who  entered  on  the  field  of  African  discovery,  was 
Mr  Ritchie,  a  young  man  recommended  by  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  fit  person  to  take  charge  of  a  new  mis- 
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sion  to  the  interior,  projected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Lyon  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  Mr  Ritchie  proceeded  to  Tripoli  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1819,  and  in  March  the  party  set  out  on  their 
route  across  the  desert.  After  much  suffering,  they 
reached  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  a  district  called 
Fezzan,  where  Mr  Ritchie  died  of  bUious  fever.  His 
companions  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  who  had  lent  his  countenance 
to  the  late  expedition,  and  whose  influence  extends  far 
into  the  centre  of  the  African  continent,  continued  to 
give  such  assurances  of  his  aid  and  protection  to  any 
mission  that  might  be  resolved  upon,  that  the  British 

fovernment  made  an  attempt  by  the  desert  once  more, 
'he  new  adventurers  were  Major  Denham,  Captain 
Clapperton,  and  Dr  Oudney,  with  one  or  two  compa- 
nions. In  April  1 822,  the  travellers  reached  Mourzouk, 
after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  nearly  straight  south, 
from  Tripoli.  The  sultan  of  Fezzan,  though  a  tribu- 
tary of  Tripoli,  showed  himself  inimical  to  the  progi'ess 
of  the  party,  and  actually  ordered  them  to  remain 
at  Mourzouk  until  he  went  to  Tripoli  and  returned 
again.  Seeing  no  alternative.  Major  Denham  retraced 
hia  steps  to  Tripoli,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the 
bashaw;  but  not  finding  his  remonstrances  attended 
to,  the  English  officer  at  once  took  shipping  for  Britain, 
to  make  the  bashaw's  breach  of  faith  known  at  the 
court  of  London.  The  dignitary  of  Tripoli  was  put 
into  dreadful  alarm  by  this  spirited  proceeding,  and 
sent  vessel  after  vessel  to  pacify  and  recal  the  Major. 
By  one  of  these  that  ofiicer  was  found  performing  qua- 
rantine at  Marseilles,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  return, 
on  the  faith  of  the  bashaw's  firm  assurances  that  guides 
and  every  other  help  were  now  at  the  command  of  the 
mission.  Major  Denham  found  this  to  be  true.  A 
caravan,  belonging  to  a  great  native  merchant,  named 
Boo  Khaloom,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Soudan 
on  the  Niger,  and  with  this  band  the  travellers  were  to 
cross  the  desert  in  company. 

Boo  Khaloom,  a  Moor  or  Arab  of  remarkable  abili- 
ties, and  of  a  liberal  and  humane  disposition,  had  a 
retinue  on  the  journey  of  above  two  hundred  Arabs, 
and  with  this  company  performed  their  dreary  marches, 
under  a  burning  sun,  across  the  sands  of  the  interior. 
The  most  extraordinary  sight  on  this  route  was  the 
number  of  skeletons  strewed  on  the  ground,  the  wrecks 
of  former  caravans.  Sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  lay 
in  one  spot,  and  of  these  some  lay  entwined  in  one 
another's  arms,  as  they  had  perished!  For  fourteen 
days,  hills  of  sand,  and  plains  of  sand,  constituted  the 
only  objects  in  sight  of  the  travellers.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  again  beheld  symptoms  of  herbage,  being 
now  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Bornou. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  reaching  a  town  called  Lari,  the 
British  travellers  beheld  a  sight  which  made  up  for  all 
they  had  undergone.  This  was  the  great  inland  sea  of 
Africa,  Lake  Tschad,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
60  often  canvassed,  and  which  now  lay  before  them 
"glowing  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun." 

Lake  Tschad,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of 
central  African  scenery,  is  a  vast  triangular  sheet  of 
water,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  above  one  hundred  miles  in  extent  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  lies  betwixt  14  and  17  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  12  and  15  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude. Two  large  streams  flow  into  it,  the  one,  called 
the  Yeon,  from  the  west,  and  the  other,  the  Shary  or 
Tshary,  from  the  south.  Lake  Tschad  is  situated  about 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Niger,  and  the 
country  lying  between  them  bears  the  general  name  of 
the  Soudan,  though  particular  appellations  are  given 
to  provinces,  such  as  Houssa,  and  others.  Bornou  is 
the  district  lying  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  lake. 
Major  Denham  spent  a  considerable  time  here.  He 
found  the  kingdom  of  Bornou  in  a  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  to  government.  The  people  are  negroes,  and 
had  once  been  subjugated  by  the  Fellatahs,  a  race  com- 
bining negro  with  Moorish  descent,  and  the  conquerors 
and  oppressors  of  many  kingdoms  of  the  interior.  But 
a  Bornouese  negro,  of  humble  birth  and  powerful  ta- 


lents, had  aroused  his  countryraeo,  and  driven  out  the 
Fellatahs.  This  individual  was  found  by  Ma^or  Den- 
ham to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  power  oi  Bornou, 
though,  out  of  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
the  old  Fellatah  prince  was  still  permitted  to  hold  a 
nominal  throne,  and  the  empty  title  of  sultan.  The 
real  ruler  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  sheikh. 
He  is  described  by  Denham  as  being  extremely  intelli- 
gent, and  as  holding  the  reins  of  power  with  great  firm- 
ness and  sagacity.  The  Bornouese  are  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  and  may  be  called  well  civilised,  in  compa- 
rison with  other  inland  nations.  Their  country  supplies 
them  abundantly  with  food,  and  they  carry  on  manu- 
factures to  a  considerable  extent  in  cotton.  Such  is 
the  enlightened  character  of  the  present  sheikh,  that, 
if  his  hands  were  once  clear  of  the  troubles  caused  by 
turbulent  neighbours,  and  which  compel  him  to  keep 
up  a  large  force,  he  Would  speedily,  Major  Denham 
thinks,  make  Bornou  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Africa. 

Major  Denham  found  an  opportunity  of  travelling 
round  nearly  the  Avhole  of  Lake  Tschad,  and  thus  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  waters  of  the  Niger  did  not  enter 
this  inland  pool.  After  eighteen  months'  stay  in  Bor- 
nou, Denham  was  joined  by  Captain  Clapperton,  who 
had  separated  from  him  in  order  to  explore  the  country 
of  Soudan — an  excursion  on  which  Dr  Oudney  unfor- 
tunately perished,  from  fatigue,  and  the  diseases  in- 
cidental to  the  climate.  Clapperton  was  well  received 
at  Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  Houssa,  and  the  seat  of  Bello, 
the  great  Soudanite  monarch,  and  the  head  of  the  Fel- 
latah nation.  Like  the  sheikli  of  Bornou,  sultan  Bello 
was  found  to  be  an  able  and  intelligent  man.  Strange 
to  say,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  various  sects 
of  Christianity,  and  put  so  many  puzzling  questions 
regarding  the  more  intricate  points  of  the  iaith  of  the 
Christians,  that  Clapperton  was  obliged  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  plea  that  such  matters,  in  his  own  coun- 
ti-y,  were  left  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  the  priests. 
The  knowledge  of  the  African  prince  on  this  subject 
was  derived  probably  from  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 
Bello  was  a  fine-looking  personage,  with  a  commanding 
figure,  a  high  forehead,  and  large  black  eyes.  Like 
the  Bornou  rulei*,  he  showed  an  enlightened  curiosity 
respecting  the  astronomical  and  other  instruments  pre- 
sented or  shown  to  him,  but  no  ignorant,  vulgar  wonder 
appeared  in  his  looks  or  manner.  His  capital  Soccatoo, 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  and  distant  four 
days'  journey  from  that  river,  is  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  interior,  containing,  to  appearance,  above 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  laid  out  in 
regular  streets,  and  is  surrounded,  like  most  African 
towns,  with  clay  walls.  The  houses  are  well-built  cot- 
tages, generally  of  clay,  and  the  mosques,  as  well  as 
parts  of  the  sultan's  palace,  are  ornamented  with  painted 
wooden  pillars,  in  a  very  pretty  style  of  architecture,  _ 

Denham  and  Clapperton  do  not  inform  us  very  mi- 
nutely of  the  differences  in  personal  appearance  between 
the  negroes  of  Bornou  and  the  Fellatahs  of  Houssa.  It 
^ould  appear,  however,  that  many  of  the  Fellatahs  ap- 
proach to  a  copper  colour,  and  have  extremely  fine 
regular  features,  like  the  Arabs.  Others  of  the  race 
resemble  more  nearly  the  pure  negroes  in  features  and 
complexion.  The  Fellatahs  commonly  clothe  every 
part  of  their  bodies,  wearing  turbans,  shirts,  and  trou- 
sers, and  sandals.  The  chief  commercial  city  of  Houssa 
is  Kano,  a  place  nearly  as  large  as  Soccatoo,  and  a  little 
farther  eastward.  Kano  is  unquestionably  the  same 
city  as  Ghana,  mentioned  six  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
old  Moorish  writer  Edrisi  as  the  greatest  trading  town 
of  Houssa.  Cattle,  vegetables,  dyes,  the  cotton  fabrics 
of  the  country,  and  slaves,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
traffic  in  the  market-place  of  Kano,  which  is  formed  of 
little  sheds  or  stalls  of  bamboo,  and  is  superintended  by 
a  regular  sheikh  or  judge.  Kowries  constitute  the  cur- 
rent coinage. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  two  countries  of  Houssa  and 
Bornou  must  be  regarded  as  far  above  any  kingdoms 
of  the  African  interior  yet  visited  by  Europeans,  in  point 
of  power  and  civilisation.  The  Fellatah  sultan,  Bello, 
wius  extremely  anxious  that  an  English  consul  should 
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be  sent  to  Soceatoo,  and  that  a  trade  should  be  opened 
up  with  the  EngUsh.  Befox-e  the  travellers  left  either 
Houssa  or  Bornou,  however,  they  found  the  rulers  of 
these  places  to  cool  in  their  desire  for  British  inter- 
course. This  arose,  without  doubt,  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  Arabs,  who  were  afraid  that  the  traffic  through 
the  desert  from  the  Mediterranean  might  be  superseded 
by  the  commerce  of  the  British  from  the  Atlantic  or 
western  coast.  The  Arabs,  therefore,  artfully  placed 
before  the  minds  of  the  African  princes  the  conse- 
quences which  had  resulted  to  India  and  other  countries 
from  a  connection  with  Britain.  These  representations 
had  a  considerable  effect,  as  has  been  said ;  yet  Bello 
and  the  Bornouese  sheikh  were  still  anxious  for  the 
commencement  of  a  regulated  and  limited  intercourse. 
In  order  to  begin  this,  and  to  accustom  the  natives  to 
the  presence  of  Europeans,  Mr  TjTwhitt,  a  gentleman 
who  had  joined  Denham  and  Clapperton,  was  left  at 
Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou,  with  a  considerable  stock 
of  goods  belonging  to  the  party,  when  the  other  travel- 
lers departed,  by  the  road  they  came,  for  Tripoli.  They 
reached  that  place  on  the  26th  of  January  1825,  and 
proceeded  shortly  after  to  Britain,  having  spent  more 
than  three  years  in  Africa.  Mr  Tyrwhitt  died  at  Kouka 
in  March  1825. 

The  safe  return  of  two  principal  members  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  observations 
made  by  them,  was  cheering  and  encouraging  to  the 
British  authorities,  and  to  all  who  took  an  interest  in 
African  discovery.  But  the  question  of  the  Niger's 
outlet,  through  which  alone,  it  was  obvious,  commercial 
intercourse  could  be  securely  and  effectually  established 
with  the  interior,  remained  yet  in  doubt,  though  the  late 
travellers  were  fully  convinced  that  the  river  flowed 
into  the  Atlantic  somewhere  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Ere  he  had  rested  many  months  at  home,  Clapperton, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had 
risked  their  lives  on  the  same  dangerous  adventure,  was 
again  on  his  way  to  Africa,  at  the  head  of  an  exploratory 
party.  His  companions  were  Dr  Morrison  and  Captain 
Pearce,  besides  a  faithful  servant  of  Clapperton,  Rich- 
ard Lander.  It  was  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  enter 
the  interior  from  Badagry,  a  district  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  from  which  Clapperton  be- 
lieved the  Niger  might  be  soonest  reached.  Having 
reached  Badagry,  the  mission,  on  the  7th  of  December 
1825,  set  out  for  the  interior,  accompanied  by  an 
African  guide  named  Pascoe,  who  had  been  hired  at 
Badagry.  Alas  !  ere  a  few  days  passed  over,  two  of  the 
company,  Messrs  Pearce  and  Morrison,  sank  beneath 
the  climate,  like  so  many  of  their  px-edecessors.  Clap- 
perton continued  his  route,  and  passed  through  a  po- 
pulous kingdom  named  Yarriba,  of  which  the  capital, 
Katunga,  is  no  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
Another  city,  called  Kiama,  contauiing  to  appearance 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  passed  by  the  travel- 
lers, who  every  where  experienced  a  kind  reception  from 
the  natives.  Other  large  towns  lay  in  the  route  between 
the  coast  and  the  Niger,  and,  in  fact,  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  country  was  immense.  In  March  1826, 
Clapperton  reached  Wawa,  a  city  of  eighteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Boussa,  an- 
other large  city,  and  the  place  whei-e  Park  met  his  fate. 
Clapperton  descx-ibes  Boussa  as  being  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  Quorra,  or  Niger ;  but  this  appears  by  later 
accounts  to  be  a  mistake,  or,  it  may  be,  the  river  occu- 
pies more  than  one  channel  at  the  spot  at  some  sea- 
sons. The  travellers  saw  the  place  where  Park  died, 
but,  though  they  heard  of  relics  that  had  been  px-eserved 
of  him  in  the  country,  they  did  not  see  any. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Boussa,  Captain  Clapperton 
cx'ossed  the  Niger,  and  visited  the  country  of  Nyffee  on 
the  left  bank,  after  which  he  went  to  Kano  and  Socca- 
too,  the  Fellatah  cities  which  he  had  formerly  seen.  Un- 
fortunately, the  sultan,  Bello,  was  now  greatly  mox-e 
suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  British,  in  seeking  in- 
tercourse with  the  Africaix  states,  and  was  disposed  to 
behave  harshly  to  Clapperton.  This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Bello  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  ti^veller,  whose 
health  at  the  same  time  began  to  decline.    After  many 


months  spent  chiefly  at  Kano  and  Soccatoo,  Clapper- 
ton died  at  the  latter  of  these  cities,  on  the  13th  of 
April  1827,  in  the  arms  of  his  attendant,  Richard 
Landex",  whose  kind  attentions  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  almost  with  his  latest  breath. 

Thus  left  alone  among  suspicious  strangers,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days'  joux-ney  from 
the  coast,  and  oppressed  besides  with  sickness  and  fever. 
Lander  may  well  be  believed,  when  he  says  that  he  felt 
so  disconsolate  and  lonely,  as  to  wish  earnestly  that  he 
had  been  laid  by  the  side  of  his  dear  master.  But  these 
feelings  wox-e  partly  away,  and  Lander  sooix  gave  px-oof 
that  he  was  possessed  of  intelligence  above  his  condi- 
tion, and  was  inferior  in  spix-it  and  daring  to  none  of  the 
many  gallant  men  who  had  left  their  bones  in  the  sun- 
burnt plains  of  Africa.  He  formed  the  resolution  of 
proceeding  directly  to  Fundah,  the  place  where  the 
Niger  was  said  to  enter  the  sea,  and  endeavour  to  solve 
the  problem  of  its  termination.  As  Bello  appeared  to 
repent  a  little  of  his  hax-shness  after  Clappex-toix's  death. 
Lander  was  enabled  to  set  out  on  this  joux-ney,  and  to 
travel  a  long  way  southwards  of  Soccatoo  ;  but  just  as 
he  approached  the  neighbourhood  of  Fundah  and  the 
Nigex',  he  was  compelled  by  some  of  Belle's  emissaries 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  northward.  He  was  not  de- 
tained, however,  by  the  Fellatahs,  but  was  permitted  to 
turn  his  course  to  the  coast  at  Badagry,  whex-e  he  ar- 
rived in  November  1827.  He  reached  England  four 
months  afterwards,  bringing  with  him  Clapperton's 
papers,  and  a  journal  of  his  own  px-oceedings  subse- 
quent to  his  master's  death. 

These  documents  bx'ought  under  the  notice  of  the 
public,  for  the  fix'st  time,  sevex-al  countries  both  on  the 
east  and  west  bauks  of  the  Nigex*,  and  also  supplied  the 
strongest  confirmation  yet  received  of  Amadi  Fatou- 
ma's  account  of  Mungo  Park's  death.  Meaixwhile,  the 
British  govex-nment  were  making  another  attempt  fx'onx 
the  M editor x-anean  to  open  up  the  interior  of  Afx'ica — 
for  such  was  the  ultimate  and  highest  object  to  be  at- 
tained thx'ough  these  expeditions.  About  the  time 
that  Clapperton  set  out  on  his  second  journey.  Major 
Laing,  an  able  officer,  who  had  already  travelled  on  the 
African  coasts,  entered  the  Desert  by  way  of  Tripoli, 
under  the  protection  of  a  personage  who  had  resided 
twenty-two  years  at  Tombuctoo.  When  in  the  middle 
of  the  Desex-t,  the  party  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  wild 
Tuaricks,  and  Majox*  Laing  was  left  for  dead,  with 
twenty-four  dreadful  wounds  on  his  persoxx.  He  reco- 
vered, howevex",  by  the  care  of  his  surviving  companions, 
although  ixumerous  portions  of  bone  had  to  be  extracted 
from  his  head  and  temples  !  When  able  to  do  so,  he 
pursued  his  joux'ney,  and  oix  the  18th  of  August,  reached 
the  famous  city  of  Tombuctoo.  Several  letters  were 
received  fx'om  him,  dated  at  this  place,  which  he  de- 
scx"ibed  as  having  disappointed  him  in  point  of  extent, 
being  only  about  four  ixiiles  in  circuit,  but  that  he  had 
found  its  records  copious  and  iutex-esting.  Major  Laing 
never  had  the  opportuixity,  unhappily,  of  making  these 
valuable  discoveries  known,  being  murdered,  three 
days  after  leaving  Tombuctoo,  by  a  wretch  who  had 
undertaken  to  guide  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  or 
its  neighbourhood.  What  became  of  the  ill-fated  tx-a- 
veller's  papers  is  not  yet  known. 

The  next  light  thrown  upon  African  geography  came 
from  a  source  somewhat  different  from  those  described. 
Rend  Caillie',  a  Fx-enchman  of  humble  origin,  being  early 
animated  by  a  love  of  enterprise,  left  his  country  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  arrived  at  Senegal  in  the  year  1816. 
Having  heard  soon  afterwards  of  Major  Gray's  expedi- 
tion, he  contrived,  after  many  difficulties,  to  join  the 
party  in  Bondou,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  coast. 
He  afterwards  came  to  France,  but  went  back  to  Africa 
in  1824,  always  animated  with  the  hope  of  distinguish- 
iixg  himself  oix  the  field  of  discovery.  A  prize  offered 
by  the  French  Society  of  Geography  stimulated  him 
finally  to  a  successful  exertion.  Assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Mahomedan  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  joined, 
on  the  19th  of  April  1827,  a  small  native  caravan,  tx-a- 
velling  fi'om  the  river  Nunez  to  the  intex-ior.  He  soon 
after  reached  the  Joliba  (the  name  which  the  Niger 
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bears  as  far  down  as  Tombuctoo),  but  was  detained  by 
illness  for  five  months  at  a  place  called  Timd  On  his 
recovery,  he  passed  onwards  to  Jenn^  on  the  Niger,  a 
city  described  by  him  as  containing  8000  or  10,000  in- 
habitants, and  as  being  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 
At  Jenne,  he  embarked  in  a  loose  native  vessel  of  sixty 
tons  burden,  and  sailed  with  a  party  of  merchants 
through  lake  Dibbie  (mentioned  by  Park),  and  down 
the  Niger,  until,  in  April  1828,  the  vessel  stopped  at 
Cabra,  the  port  of  Tombuctoo.  The  uihabitants  of  Ca- 
bra  were  about  1200  in  number,  and  were  solely  oc- 
cupied as  porters,  either  in  unloading  goods,  or  in  con- 
veying them  on  the  backs  of  asses  to  Tombuctoo.  That 
city  itself  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  Niger,  and  is  a 
place  of  some  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  bricks,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  commerce. 
The  population  are  partly  negroes  and  partly  Moors, 
but  the  king  is  a  negro,  and  the  government  solely  in 
the  hands  of  that  class.  On  the  other  hand,  though  all 
the  people  engage  more  or  less  in  trade,  the  Moors  are 
the  principal  merchants.  The  gx'eat  article  of  traffic  is 
salt,  which  is  brought  from  the  mmes  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Desert  of  Sahara,  and  is  disseminated  from  Tombuc- 
too over  the  whole  of  central  Africa.  Other  goods, 
both  of  European  and  native  manufacture,  are  carried 
from  the  MeditexTanean  by  Moorish  merchants  to  the 
city.  Tombuctoo  is  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands,  and 
depends  upon  Jenne'  and  other  places  for  rice  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Mahomedan,  and  there  are  several  mosques  in  the  city, 
of  which  two  are  very  large.  The  people  are  gentle  in 
their  manners,  and  well  disposed  towards  strangers. 
Education  is  well  attended  to,  every  person  being  able 
at  least  to  read  the  Koran. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  stated  by  M.  Cailli^  i-e- 
specting  Tombuctoo.  He  says  nothing  respecting  those 
records  mentioned  by  Major  Laing,  and  which,  if 
they  exist,  relate  doubtless  to  the  ancient  times  of  the 
city,  when  it  was  a  seat  of  learning  and  literature, 
if  we  may  tmst  the  old  Arabic  writers.  In  other 
respects,  Cailli^'s  statements  correspond  with  the  most 
accredited  reports.  After  leaving  Tombuctoo,  Cailli^ 
made  his  way  across  the  Desert  to  Tangier,  where  he 
arrived  in  August  1828,  and  whence  he  was  forwarded 
by  the  French  consul  to  Europe.  When  his  narrative 
was  published,  the  truth  of  it  was  at  first  doubted,  but 
afterwards  the  world  became  satisfied  of  his  veracity, 
and  placed  such  inaccuracies  as  his  work  contained,  to 
the  account  of  his  want  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of 
scientific  instruments.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  M. 
Caillie  has  contributed  little  to  the  removal  of  those 
glaring  blanks  which  have  so  long  defaced  the  map  of 
Africa. 

Not  so  the  next  adventurer  to  whom  we  have  to 
allude.  This  was  Richard  Lander,  the  faithful  follower 
of  Clapperton.  Lander  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to 
government,  for  the  investigation  of  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  the  Niger.  The  off"er  was  accepted,  and 
Lander  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary 1830,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother  John, 
who  shared  in  all  the  toils  and  honours  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  Landers  arrived  on  the  19th  of  March  at 
Badagry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  started  on  the 
same  route  pursued  by  Clapperton  in  his  journey  to 
the  Niger.  Paskoe,  the  old  guide,  was  again  taken  into 
service  by  the  Landers.  After  an  interesting  journey 
through  the  populous  cities  of  Yarriba,  the  travellers 
an-ived  at  Boussa  on  the  Niger,  on  the  17th  of  June. 
The  king  of  Boussa  welcomed  them  with  great  cordi- 
ality. Though  gentle  and  hospitable,  this  prince  was  a 
mere  ignorant  savage,  in  comparison  of  the  kings  of 
Houssa  and  Bornou.  At  Boussa,  notwithstanding  that 
aversion  always  evinced  by  the  natives  to  speak  about 
Park,  the  Landers  found  an  old  nautical  publication 
belonging  to  that  traveller,  with  a  loose  paper  or  two 
between  the  sheets — one  of  them  an  invitation  card  to 
dinner.  The  man  who  possessed  this  book  regarded  it 
as  his  household  god,  every  written  paper  being  of 
magical  import  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  tobe,  or 
8urtout'dres,s,  of  rich  crimson  damask,  which  Park  had 


worn,  was  also  recovered  at  Boussa  by  the  Landers, 
but  no  distinct  account  was  got  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  articles  came  into  the  hands  of  their  owners. 

Yaourie,  a  city  and  province  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Niger,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  days'  journey 
northwards  from  Boussa,  was  next  visited  by  the  tra- 
vellers, in  consequence  of  reports  having  been  long 
prevalent  that  the  king  of  Yaourie  had  Park's  papers 
in  his  possession  ;  but  the  Landers  found  nothing  there 
but  a  double-barrelled  gun,  which  had  been  part  of 
Park's  present  to  the  king,  and  which  they  got  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  fowling-piece.  The  king  of 
Yaourie  was  the  son  of  the  monarch  who  had  been  co- 
temporary  with  Park.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  Landers  could  get  away  from  the  king  of  Yaourie, 
who  was  a  greedy  and  ignorant,  though  crafty  savage, 
and  who  had  at  first  artfully  deceived  his  visitors  into 
the  belief  of  his  having  relics  of  the  long-lost  traveller. 

On  the  return  of  the  travellers  to  Boussa,  they  began 
to  look  out  for  a  canoe  in  which  to  pass  down  the  river. 
They  did  not  obtain  this,  however,  until  after  they  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Wawa  (or  Wowow,  an  inland  town  already 
mentioned),  the  king  of  which  behaved  uncommonly 
well  to  them.  Indeed,  the  kings  and  people  of  Boussa 
and  Wowow  seem  to  have  been  simple  and  ingenuous 
in  an  extreme  degree.  The  king  of  Boussa  sent  mes- 
sengers down  the  Niger  to  a  town  called  Rabba,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  secure  passage  of  the 
travellers ;  and  when  a  favourable  answer  was  return- 
ed, the  African  monarch  "capered  round  his  hut  with 
transport,  and,  after  a  burst  of  joy,  lie  began  to  cry 
like  a  child — his  heart  was  so  full.  'Now,'  said  he, 
'  whatever  may  happen  to  the  white  men,  my  neigh- 
bours cannot  but  acknowledge  that  I  have  taken  every 
care  of  them,  treated  them  as  became  a  king,  and  done 
my  best  to  promote  their  happiness  and  interests.' 
And  so  he  has,"  continue  the  Landers. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  travellers  embarked 
in  a  canoe  provided  for  them,  on  the  Niger.  They 
were  detained  for  a  time  after  they  had  sailed  a  short 
way,  in  consequence  of  their  having  broken  a  promise 
to  go  to  Wowow  during  certain  festivals  then  in  pro- 
gress. The  Wowow  king  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  show  off  his  grandeur  to  the  white  men.  This  diffi- 
culty removed,  the  Landers  continued  their  course.  On 
the  7th  of  October,  they  arrived  opposite  Rabba,  hav- 
ing passed  a  number  of  islands  and  towns  on  the  river, 
which  was  always  a  magnificent  stream,  but  varying 
considerably  in  width.  Rabba  is  a  large  market-town, 
governed  by  a  relative  of  sultan  Bello.  The  ruler  of 
Rabba  being  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  made  to  him, 
the  travellers  were  reluctantly  forced  to  give  him  Park's 
tobe,  and  they  subsequently  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  gun.  Near  Rabba,  the  river  took  a  wide  sweep  to 
the  eastwards,  but  it  again  turned  to  the  south.  Egga, 
another  famous  market-town  on  the  river,  and  Kacunda, 
were  afterwards  passed,  and  the  mouths  of  two  large 
tributaries,  the  Coodoovia,  and  the  Tshadda,  were  also 
seen.  Various  other  towns  were  passed  in  succession, 
the  largest  of  which  were  Bocqua  and  Attah.  The 
Landers  had  now  arrived  at  a  region  where  signs  of 
European  intercourse  were  seen,  and  where  the  natives 
had  been  tainted  by  the  demoralising  consequences  of 
the  slave  commerce.  At  a  place  called  Kirree,  the 
travellers  suffered  a  heavy  misfortime.  They  were 
attacked  by  a  number  of  canoes,  seized,  and  their  pro- 
perty taken  from  them.  Richard's  journal,  amongst 
other  articles,  was  lost  in  the  river,  though  the  notes  of 
his  brother  were  happily  preserved.  The  travellers 
expected  nothing  but  death  at  this  time  themselves, 
but  their  lives  were  saved,  that  they  might  be  carried 
down  the  river  to  Eboe-town,  where  the  king  of  the 
Eboe  people  resided,  and  by  whose  subjects  the  attack 
had  been  made.  On  their  way  to  Eboe-town,  they 
passed  a  large  lake  on  the  river,  which  afterwards 
divided  itself  into  three  broad  streams,  flowing  at  diffe- 
rent inclinations  to  the  south-west.  From  this  and 
previous  bi-anchings  of  the  stream,  the  Landers-  felt 
convinced  that  they  were  close  by  the  termination  of 
the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  and  theii'  anxiety  to 
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continue  their  route  was  proportionable  to  their  plea- 
sure at  the  near  accomplishment  of  their  task,  Obie, 
the  Eboe  king,  resolved  to  detain  them,  however,  till  a 
ransom  was  got  from  the  English ;  but  king  Boy,  a  mo- 
narch residing  farther  down  the  river,  and  who  was 
then  in  Eboe-town,  became  bound  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Landers,  and  carried  them  down  (what  proved  to  be  the 
stream  commonly  called  the  Nun  river)  to  Brass-Town, 
his  father's  capital.  King  Boy  subsequently  went  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  Richard  Lander,  leaving 
John  at  Brass-Town.  An  English  merchantman  was 
lying  in  the  Nun,  and  with  hope  in  his  heart,  Richard 
Lander  went  on  board  of  her  with  Boy,  and  explained 
his  situation  to  the  commander  Captain  Lake,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  countryman's  sympathy  and  aid.  The 
wretch  refused  to  expend  a  penny  on  their  ransom, 
though,  if  he  had  possessed  a  spark  of  intelligence,  he 
might  have  been  assured  that  the  British  government 
would  gladly  have  paid,  ten  times  over,  any  outlay  made 
in  such  circumstances.  Richard  Lander  with  difficulty 
prevailed  on  Boy  to  go  and  bring  his  brother  John  to 
the  brig,  by  which  time  the  traveller  hoped  Lake  would 
relent.  The  brutal  captain,  however,  did  not  relent; 
and  when  John  Lander  came  to  the  brig,  he  and  his 
brother,  much  against  their  will,  were  forced  to  leave 
the  river  without  satisfying  Boy,  who  had  generously 
taken  the  risk  of  recovering  their  ransom.  It  is  a  con- 
eolation  to  think  that  the  British  government  ultimately 
made  Boy  be  paid  much  more  than  he  looked  for.  In 
Captain  Lake's  vessel,  meantime,  the  Landers,  after 
much  danger,  crossed  the  bar  of  the  river  Nun,  and 
entered  the  open  sea  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  with  the  deep  satisfaction  on  their  ininds  of 
having  thus  attained  the  glory  of  discovering  the  tei-mi- 
nation  of  the  Niger  !  On  the  1st  of  December,  they 
■were  put  ashore  at  Fernando  Po,  where  they  experienced 
the  warmest  reception  from  the  British  residents. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  found  a  passage  homewards, 
and  reached  Britain  on  the  9th  of  June  1831,  after  an 
absence  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  solution  of  the  great  African  mystery  by  the 
Landers  was  justly  felt  by  their  countrymen  as  a  na- 
tional triumph.  But  the  matter,  when  explained, 
looked  so  simple,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus  with  the 
egg,  that  men  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  so 
long  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  it.  The  splittmg  of 
the  Niger  into  numerous  branches  near  its  close,  some 
of  them  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  others,  was  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  Like  the  Nile,  the 
Niger  has  a  large  delta  (so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  Greek  letter  A  delta),  and  each  of  its  branches 
bore  the  look  of  independent  streams.  The  delta  of 
the  Niger  is  partly  inhabited,  but  is  extremely  marshy. 

The  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  was  not 
long  in  being  turned  to  advantage  by  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  British  commerce.  Richard  Lander  again 
gave  his  services  to  the  cause.  Several  mercantile 
gentlemen  of  Liverpool  having  determined  upon  open- 
ing a  traffic  through  the  Niger,  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  indigo,  ivory,  and  other  African  productions, 
in  exchange  for  British  manufactures,  two  steam-ves- 
sels were  fitted  out,  to  which  the  names  of  the  Q,uorra 
and  the  Alburkah  were  given,  and  the  latter  of  which 
was  entirely  formed  of  iron — an  experiment  in  sailing 
which  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and  which  would 
have  been  remarkable  under  any  circumstances.  The 
heating  of  the  iron  was  feared,  but  its  great  conducting 
power  kept  it  at  the  temperature  of  the  water.  After 
a  tedious  voyage,  these  two  vessels  were  safely  con- 
veyed to  the  destined  quarter  in  October  1832,  with 
Lander,  Messrs  Laird,  Oldfield,  and  a  considerable 
party  of  Europeans,  on  board.  In  the  same  month, 
the  Quorra  and  Alburkah  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Nun  branch  of  the  Niger.  The  lowermost  portions, 
in  point  of  position,  of  the  Eboe  population,  showed 
some  disposition  to  attack  the  vessels,  which  made  sharp 
reprisals ;  but  the  danger  passed  over,  and  the  party 
])roceeded  to  Eboe-town,  whei-e  Lander's  former  captor 
Obie  resided.  He  was  much  surprised  when  he  found 
that  palm-oil,  in  which  he  Was  a  gfeat  dealer,  would 


not  suit  the  new  mei'chants.  After  this  period,  disease 
began  to  attack  the  crews  of  the  steamers  to  such  an 
extent,  that  iu  three  weeks  seventeen  men  died.  Above 
Attah  a  new  misfortune  happened.  The  Quorra  ran 
aground,  and  could  not  be  extricated  for  four  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  rising  of  the  water  re- 
lieved it.  This  stoppage  took  place  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Tshadda,  otherwise  called  Tshary,  with  the 
Niger,  and  Mr  Laird,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
left  his  companions,  and  ascended  this  tributary  in  a 
boat  to  trade  with  the  natives — an  object  in  which 
little  progress  had  been  made  hitherto.  Mr  Lairdj 
after  a  journey,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  sea,  of 
about  forty  miles,  reached  Fundah,  a  city  on  the 
Tshadda,  containing  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Little  trade  in  ivory  or  indigo  was  effected 
here,  though  the  natives  were  not  unfa,vourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  strangers.  On  returning  to  the 
Niger,  Mr  Laird  found  that  Lander  had  gone  doWn  the 
river  for  some  purpose,  and  he  himself  "was  not  long, 
after  leaving  the  Tshadda,  in  turning  the  prow  of  the 
Quorra  seawards.  He  met  Lander,  with  others,  as- 
cending in  a  boat  from  the  sea-coast.  Mr  Lau-d  con- 
tinued his  descent  in  the  Quorra,  and,  after  reaching 
the  sea,  did  not  re-enter  the  Niger.  Only  three  or 
four  of  the  original  crew  of  the  Quorra  suiwived  the 
expedition. 

These  separations  seetn  to  have  arisen  from  divided 
councils,  and  misunderstandings  among  the  party.  Mr 
Lander,  Mr  Oldfield,  and  others,  joined  the  Alburkah, 
and  attempted  yet  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The  Al-- 
burkah  entered  the  Tshadda  on  the  2d  of  August,  and 
sailed  for  a  hundred  and  four  miles  up  that  stream, 
after  which  want  of  provisions  compelled  the  party  to 
return  to  the  Niger,  which  they  immediately  began  to 
ascend,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Boussa.  At  Ka- 
cunda,  Egga,  and  Rabbah,  the  travellers  endeavoured 
to  open  a  trade ;  but  the  eager  desire  of  the  rulers  and 
great  men  to  get  all  the  grand  things  the  strangers  had, 
appears  to  have  prevented  the  various  communities 
from  bringing  their  produce  for  sale.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  success,  but  it  is  an  obstacle  obvi- 
ously which  would  speedily  disappear.  The  Alburkah, 
from  some  accidental  injury  to  the  engine,  had  to  turn 
at  Rabbah,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
aV  e  the  Tshadda's  mouth,  and  proceed  to  the  sea- 
c6r>f  "i  Here,  however,  the  indefatigable  Lander  did 
not  jpermit  it  to  stay  long.  He  himself  went  to  Cape 
Coast- Castle  for  a  supply  of  kowries,  an  article  found 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  expedition,  while  Mr  Old- 
field  again  ascended  the  Niger,  where  Lander  wag 
soon  to  join  him ;  but  Lander  never  again  saw  the 
Alburkah.  In  sailing  to  join  it  in  a  boat,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  and  received  so  severe  a  gunshot 
wound  near  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  ultimately 
to  produce  fatal  consequences.  As  there  is  little  said 
relative  to  the  death  of  Richard  Lander,  in  the  account 
of  this  expedition  given  by  Messrs  Laird  and  Oldfield, 
we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  narrate  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident,  as  detailed  by  Lander  himself  to 
a  gentleman  (Mr  Butter,  colonial  surgeon)  who  was  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  traveller,  on  his  death-bed. 

In  ascending  the  Niger  to  join  the  Alburkah,  Landei^ 
had  several  boats  with  him  loaded  with  goods,  and  with 
the  kowries  which  he  had  collected.  With  these,  he 
and  his  company  made  their  way  upwards  in  safety, 
for  about  four  hundred  miles  by  his  own  calculation, 
until  they  came  opposite  to  lamma  (or  Hyamma)  and 
Ikibree,  two  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here, 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  of  January  1834,  a  party  of 
natives,  armed  with  muskets,  made  an  attack  in  their 
canoes  on  the  travellers,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
seizing  their  property.  Lander  defended  himself  for  a 
time  by  returning  the  fire  of  the  natives,  but  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  abandon  his  boats  of  burden,  and  to  re- 
treat down  the  river,  accompanied  by  two  boats  besides 
the  one  he  was  on  board  of  himself.  The  natives  pur- 
sued ;  and  it  was  while  in  the  act  of  stooping  for  ammu- 
nition to  sustain  his  running  fire,  that  Lauder  received 
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«  shot  in  the  upper  part  of  his  left  limb.  The  shot,  as 
he  afterwards  stated,  gave  him  no  pain  whatever  at  the 
time,  but  a  general  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  him, 
and  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  part,  which  led  him 
to  place  his  hand  upon  it.  On  withdrawing  this,  he  ob- 
served it  marked  with  blood,  but  the  hemorrhage  from 
the  wound,  both  then  and  afterwards,  consisted  of  no 
more  than  a  slight  oozing.  Lander  and  his  companions 
continued  their  exertions,  and  were  successful  in  escap- 
ing from  the  natives ;  but  the  traveller  felt  a  deep  con- 
viction, from  the  moment  of  the  injury,  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Six  days  after  the  attack,  he  reached  Fernando  Po. 
All  the  attentions  paid  to  him  there,  however,  were 
unsuccessful  in  averting  the  issue  which  the  traveller 
anticipated.  The  ball  was  so  deeply  lodged  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  limb,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  extract 
it  with  safety.  Suppuration,  and  subsequently  morti- 
fication of  the  muscles,  ensued,  and  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  February,  thirteen  days  from  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident,  Richard  Lander  breathed  his 
last.  His  dying  moments  were  marked  by  the  greatest 
resignation  and  composure.  Two  subjects  appeared 
chiefly  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  The  one  of  these  was 
the  expedition  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  in 
which  he  had  ardently  hoped  to  do  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  honour  both  of  his  own  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish name,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  enterprising 
gentlemen  whose  property  had  been  embarked  in  the 
scheme.  Influenced  by  these  feelings.  Lander,  though 
at  heart  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  hour  was 
come,  wrote  cheerily  to  Mr  Oldfield,  and  even  spoke 
hopefully  of  himself,  that  that  gentleman  might  proceed 
with  undamped  spirit.  The  other  subject  on  which 
Lander's  last  thoughts  dwelt,  was  his  family.  Not  long 
before  embarking  on  this  final  expedition,  he  had  been 
united  in  England  to  an  amiable  woman,  to  whom  he 
was  strongly  attached.  In  proof  of  the  warmth  of  his 
aff"ections,  Mr  Butter,  to  whose  kindness  these  details 
are  owing,  states  that,  at  a  former  period  (May  1833), 
when  Lander  was  under  his  care  for  an  attack  of  dy- 
sentery, the  traveller's  illness  seemed  almost  instanta- 
neously to  be  dispelled  by  a  letter  from  home,  containing 
intelhgence  of  an  agreeable  nature.*  After  his  decease, 
the  ball  was  extracted  from  his  limb,  and  was  found 
to  have  fractured  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  Colonel 
NicoUs,  superintendant  of  Fernando  Po,  made  ev  -.y 
endeavour  to  discover  the  parties  who  had  been  iij  ftx  ,■ 
mental  in  the  death  of  the  traveller.  The  colonel  saied 
in  person  up  the  river  Nun  (that  branch  of  the  Niger 
or  Quorra  on  which  the  accident  took  place),  and  had 
an  interview  with  King  Boy,  on  whom  suspicion  partly 
fell.  Boy,  however,  declared  himself  enth'ely  innocent, 
and  asserted  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  lawless  people 
of  lammah  and  Ikibree,  over  whom  he  had  no  control. 
No  further  satisfaction  was  obtained  on  the  subject, 

Richard  Lander  was  descended  from  Cornish  pa- 
rents, of  humble  station  in  life.  He  will  assuredly  rank 
second  only  to  Mungo  Park  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have 
connected  their  names  with  African  discovery.  To  con- 
vey a  distinct  final  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
to  him  as  a  discoverer,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 

*  Mr  Butter  has  in  his  possession  a  tobe  presented  to  him  by 
Richard  Lander,  and  which  the  latter  brought  from  Rabba,  the 
farthest  point  reached  on  this  expedition,  and  a  market-town  of 
importance.  Tliis  tobe  is  formed  of  stout  cotton  stuff,  of  native 
manufacture,  and  which  resembles  closely  our  own  coarse  un- 
bleached cottvii-ware,  such  as  is  used  for  workmen's  shirting ; 
but  the  material  of  tlie  tobe  is  iu  breadths  of  only  two  and  a 
half  inches,  joined  together  by  needle  and  thread.  The  tobe, 
when  upon  the  person,  and  hanging  loose,  is  not  unlike  a  wide- 
skirted  military  cloak,  or  an  English  clergyman's  surplice.  There 
is  no  opening  in  front,  however,  as  in  the  cloak,  and  the  way  of 
putting  on  the  tobe  is  by  dropping  it  over  the  head  and  body.  It 
fits  pretty  closely  about  the  neck,  and  the  skirts  also  are  in  part 
drawn  together  around  the  limbs ;  but  the  side-skirts  of  the  tobe 
are  loose,  and  are  in  general  lifted  by  the  natives  upon  the  arms, 
and  so  worn.  The  front  of  this  tobe  has  some  simple  iigurings  of 
white  silk  towards  the  neck.  Though  possessing  a  cumbrous  ap- 
pearance, it  is  evidently  a  dress  well  calculated  for  ease  in  a  hot 
climate. 


particulars  of  tlie  geography  and  history  of  the  Niger. 
It  rises,  according  to  Park,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
For  nearly  the  half  of  its  course,  it  flows  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the  south. 
Throughout  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  JoUba,  Niger  being  exclusively  an  Eu- 
ropean appellation.  By  Park,  it  was  traced  down  to 
Boussa,  where  he  was  killed  ;  but  from  Sansanding  to 
Yaourie,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  papers  of  that 
traveller,  the  course  of  the  river  is  only  traced  conjec- 
turally,  with  the  exception  of  Cailli^'s  notice  of  it  as  far 
as  Cabra.  At  Yaourie,  where  it  is  called  the  Quorra,  the 
course  of  the  river  was  taken  up  by  the  two  Landers  in 
1830,  and  traced  down  to  the  Gulfof  Guinea,  where  a  great 
number  of  disemboguing  streams,  which  had  formerly 
been  supposed  independent  rivers,  and  called  by  diff'er 
rent  names,  were  now  perceived  to  be  mouths  of  the 
Niger ;  this  river,  like  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  some 
others,  parting  into  several  branches,  when  near  the 
sea.  It  is  clearly  owing  to  this  variety  of  names  borne 
by  the  river  at  various  pai'ts  of  its  course,  as  well  as  to 
the  remarkable  bend  it  makes  above  Boussa,  that  the 
geography  of  the  Niger  remained  so  long  a  mystery  to 
European  science. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Alburkah 
again  took  its  way  up  the  Niger,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr  Oldfield,  at  the  period  when  Richard  Lander  went 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  kowries.  Mr  Oldfield's  expe- 
dition lasted  from  November  1833  till  July  1834,  dur- 
ing whicli  time  he  ascended  the  river  no  farther  than 
the  town  of  Attah,  already  mentioned,  and  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  traffic  on  its 
banks.  The  chief  article  of  traffic,  unfortunately,  con- 
sists of  slaves,  whom  the  king,  the  principal  merchant, 
sells  in  great  numbers  to  the  native  chiefs  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Niger,  where  the  unfortunate  creatures  are  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slavers.  Mr 
Oldfield,  however,  found  at  Attah  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ivory,  so  much  as  to  prove  satisfactorily  the 
statement  of  Lander,  that  the  article  abounded  on  the 
line  of  the  river.  But  this  partial  success  in  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  fearful  loss  of  lives,  from  fever  and 
dysentery,  on  board  of  the  Alburkah.  So  disheartening 
was  this  mortality,  that  Mr  Oldfield,  on  receiving  in- 
formation of  Lander's  death,  thought  proper  to  com- 
mence the  descent  of  the  river,  which  he  completed,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  in  July  1834.  Five  out  of  twenty- 
nine  of  the  Quorra's  cx"ew,  and  four  out  of  nineteen  of 
the  Alburkah's,  were  the  sad  relics  of  this  trading  ex- 
pedition. 

Neither  as  regards  the  eff'ects  of  climate,  however, 
nor  with  respect  to  many  other  points,  must  this  enter- 
prise be  held  as  decisive  of  the  impossibility  of  secure 
and  successful  trading  with  the  interior  of  Africa. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  obstacles  of  a  peculiar 
kind  in  the  way  of  success  on  this  occasion,  which  are 
not  Hkely  to  mar  again  any  well-concocted  attempt  of 
the  same  kind.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition  has  been  already  adverted  to, 
and  to  tills  misunderstanding,  as  fully  appears  from  the 
narratives  of  Laird  and  Oldfield,  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  By  this 
unhappy  cause,  the  efibrts  of  the  party  were  rendered 
vacillating,  detached,  and  irregular,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  upon  individual  objects,  in  such  a  way  as 
might  have  insured  a  chance  of  success.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say,  that  the  impres- 
sions which  we  are  left,  by  Mr  Laird's  narrative,  to  form 
respecting  Lander's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  are  so 
much  at  variance  with  all  that  is  known  of  that  travel- 
ler's character,  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  Mr  Laird 
to  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  his  associate's 
motives  and  movements  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  enterpi'ise.  The  misfortunes  arising  from  climate, 
also,  were  certainly  not  so  fully  provided  for  as  they 
might  have  been  during  the  voyage  of  the  Quorra  and 
Alburkah.    After  Hie  death  of  Dr  Briggs,  which  oc- 
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curred  not  long  after  the  ascent  of  the  Niger  was  com- 
menced, the  crews  of  the  two  steamers  were  left  without 
the  advice  or  attendance  of  any  one  regularly  qualified 
medical  man.  Without  implying  any  reflection  on  the 
care  and  attentiveness  of  those  who  remained  to  admi- 
nister to  the  sick,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  to 
this  deficiency  the  dreadful  mortality  attending  this 
expedition  may  in  part  have  been  owing. 

These  remarks  have  in  view  no  other  object  than 
that  of  explaining  in  part  the  misfortunes  which  befel 
this  party.  Mr  Laird's  remarks  will  afford  the  best 
proof,  that  the  dispositions  of  the  natives  were  far  from 
being  unfavourable  to  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
course with  Europeans.  He  says,  "  I  can  safely  assert 
that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  European  traders 
will  be  received  with  open  arms  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior ;  that  no  hostility,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  kindness  and  respect,  will  be  shown  to  them; 
that  their  property  and  lives  will  be  as  safe  (excepting 
from  the  effects  of  climate)  upon  the  Niger  as  upon 
the  Thames ;  and  that  nothing  prevents  the  Eboes,  and 
other  nations  in  the  interior,  trading  direct  with  the 
Europeans  upon  the  coast,  but  the  terror  that  a  white 
man's  name  can'ies  with  it — a  terror  which  is  artfully 
kept  up  by  the  chiefs  upon  the  coast,  and  the  disor- 
ganised state  of  the  country  produced  by  the  slave- 
trade."  In  addition  to  these  favourable  circumstances, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  steam-vessels  found  an 
abundant  supply  of  wood,  as  fuel  for  the  engines,  dur- 
ing the  whole  route,  either  by  sending  men  on  shore  to 
cut  it,  or  by  paying  a  small  price  to  the  natives  for  it. 

Time,  it  is  obvious,  will  remove  the  main  obstacles 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Laird  in  the  preceding  sentences. 
Climate  is  the  great  and  the  crushing  difficulty ;  but 


even  that  may,  by  care  and  choosing  time  properly,  be 
got  over,  as  was  shown  by  an  expedition,  performed  in 
the  Quorra  steam-vessel,  subsequent  to  those  described. 
In  September  1835,  Mr  Becroft,  a  Fernando  Po  mer- 
chant, ascended  the  Niger,  traded  with  success,  and  left 
it,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man. 

Such  is  the  history  of  discovery  since  the  time  of  Park, 
in  those  regions  with  which  he,  more  than  any  other 
man,  has  durably  and  honourably  associated  his  name. 
Difficulties  yet  stand  in  the  way  of  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  those  objects  which  all  his  toils  and  sufferings 
had  in  view,  yet  the  time  is  unquestionably  not  far  dis- 
tant when  millions  of  human  beings  will  bless  the  name 
of  him  who  was  the  first,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to 
point  out  the  path  by  which  the  benefits  of  civilisation 
might  enter  the  benighted  dwellings  of  Africa.  It  is 
true  that  the  contact  of  civilised  man  has  hitherto 
tended  only  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  continent,  and  to  thicken  the  intellectual 
darkness  amid  which  they  lived — the  slave-trade,  whicli 
is  still  kept  up  in  all  its  horrid  vigour,  being  in  reality 
the  grand  obstacle  to  social  advancement  in  this  un- 
happy region ;  but  let  us  hope  that,  by  the  exertions 
of  intrepid  and  philanthropic  Englishmen,  a  better 
time  will  ere  long  arrive,  when  the  intercourse  of  their 
white  fellow-cx-eatures  will  bring  with  it  a  blessing  only, 
and  not  a  curse,  to  the  dark-hued  children  of  the  south. 
When  that  consummation  an-ives,  Britain  will  feel  a 
noble  pride  in  the  thought  that  she  has  been  foremost 
in  labouring  for  so  good  a  cause,  and  Park,  with  all  the 
gallant  tr^in  of  her  sons  who  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
will  rank  for  ever  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  human  species. 
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The  following  letter  is  one  of  the  last  written  by 
Mungo  Park,  giving  an  account  of  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  fellow-traveller  and  brother-in-law,  Mr  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  to  his  father,  the  late  Dr  Anderson, 
Selkirk ;  and  which  has  never  appeared  in  any  previous 
publication. 

Sansanding,  near  Sego,  Nov.  I6th,  1805. 
Mv  Dear  Father, — I  know  not  in  what  manner  to 
tell  you  the  most  sorrowful  tidings  that  ever  reached 
your  ears,  and  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  supporting 
spirit  from  on  high  may  sustain  and  comfort  you  under 
this  severe  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence.  You  will 
readily  anticipate  what  I  am  going  to  say — ^your  son, 
my  dear  dear  friend,  has  shut  his  eyes  on  the  scenes  of 
time,  and  opened  them  on  the  glories  of  eternity.  He 
was  aftected  with  the  fever,  but  very  gently,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  at  the  town  of  Kandy,  to  the  east  of  the  Black 
River  (Mr  Scott  was  affected  the  same  day) ;  he  how- 
ever rode  his  horse,  and  was  almost  well  again.  When 
we  reached  Bangassy,  July  22d,  here  he  had  a  return 
of  the  general  debility,  which  increased  as  we  advanced 
to  the  east,  and  when  we  reached  Dababoo,  the  frontier 
town  of  Bambarra,  he  was  unable  to  manage  his  horse. 
I  therefore  led  it,  and  he  rode  till  we  reached  a  village 
called  Koomikroomi,  when  Mr  Scott  died  ;  here  I  had 
a  sort  of  hammock  made,  affixed  to  a  long  pole,  and 
carried  on  men's  heads.  In  this  conveyance  he  was 
cari'ied  fifty  miles  with  great  ease  and  comfort.  On  our 
arrival  at  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger,  he  recovered  so 
rapidly  that  in  three  days  he  was  able  to  ride  down  to 
the  river-side  to  embark  in  the  canoe,  and  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Marraboo,  he  walked  from  the  canoe  to  the 
town.  We  stayed  here  thirteen  days,  and  he  continued 
much  the  same  in  point  of  health  :  he  complained  of 
no  pain  whatever,  nothing  but  general  debility.  He  had 
a  tolerable  appetite,  but  never  recovered  his  strength  ; 
and  when  we  reached  Samee,  near  Sego,  he  was  again 


unable  to  walk,  and  the  same  state  of  universal  debility 
prevailed  when  we  reached  this  place  (Sansanding) ;  here 
he  recovered  gradually,  and  on  October  18th,  told  me 
that  he  hoped  to  keep  a  look-out  in  the  canoe.  In  going 
down  the  river,  he  was  able  to -sit  up,  and  even  walk  a 
little  by  himself ;  but  alas,  alas  !  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  October,  he  was  affected  with  a  bilious  diarrhcea, 
for  which  in  the  morning  I  gave  him  a  doze  of  calomel, 
and  an  opiate  at  night.  The  opiate  relieved  the  pain, 
but  as  the  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus  still  continued,  we 
had  every  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  dysentery ;  and 
as  his  strength  was  now  gone,  he  considered  the  hour 
of  his  departure  as  at  hand.  I  sat  with  him  every  night, 
and  1  hope  have  derived  much  benefit  from  his  con- 
versation. He  often  often  spoke  of  you,  and  also  about 
all  friends  at  home,  but  generally  added, "  Where  I  am 
going  all  the  light  afflictions  vanish  from  my  mind."  He 
told  me  to  whom  to  give  his  compliments,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  Tell  them  all  that  I  die  in  the  firm  faith 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  what 
is  comfortable  indeed  to  me,  he  will  soon  be  my  judge." 
In  this  manner  death  gradually  approached,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  at  a  quarter  past  five,  as  I 
turned  him  from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  gave  a  groan. 
I  inquired  if  he  felt  much  pain  ;  he  said,  «  No,  I  have 
had  a  fine  sleep."  Shortly  after  this,  he  said  with  a 
clear  distinct  voice,  "  Thou  knowest  my  state,  0  Lord," 
and  instantly  expired  without  a  groan,  a  sigh,  or  struggle. 
I  had  him  buried  about  100  yards  north  of  the  eastern- 
most church  in  Sansanding.  Koontee  Mamadel,  the  chief 
man  of  this  town,  attended  his  corpse  to  the  grave. 

My  dear  father,  endeavour  to  comfort  my  beloved 
vfife  ;  tell  her  not  to  be  uneasy  on  my  account.  I  am 
in  excellent  health,  and  the  healthy  season  is  now  set 
in.  If  every  thing  succeeds,  I  expect  to  be  in  England 
in  the  month  of  May. — Yours  affectionately, 

Mi'Ntio  Park. 


THE  END. 


W.  A.VD  R.  CUAMBERS,  l^BlNIiiRS,  EDhNBUEGH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Voyage  to  Calcutta.  Saugor  Island.  Hoogly  River.  Landing. 
Houses.  Servants.  Streets.  Weddings.  Doorga  Pooja.  General 
Assembly's  School.  Benevolent  Institution.  Orphan  Refuge. 
Central  School.  The  Martiniere.  Leper  Hospital.  Operations  of 
Education  Committee.  Colleges.  Progress  of  the  English  Lan- 
gtiage.  Use  of  Roman  Alphabet.  Native  Periodicals.  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  Edifices.  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  Bromha  Sobha. 
Population  of  Calcutta.  Expenses  of  Living.  Habits  of  Extra- 
vagance. Morals.  Religion.  Clergy.  Places  of  Worship.  Mis- 
sionary Operations.  Christian  Villages.  Hinduism  shaken. 
Serampore.  Aspect.  Population.  Marshman.  College.  Grave- 
Yard.    Operations  of  the  Mission. 

A  HOT  and  disagreeable  passage  of  seventeen  days  from 
Rangoon  in  a  small  schooner,  brought  me  to  Calcutta, 
September  20,  1836.  The  vessel,  being  loaded  with 
timber  and  stick-lac,  had  plenty  of  scorpions  and  centi- 

fedes.  Twice,  on  taking  a  clean  shirt  out  of  my  trunk, 
found  a  centipede  snugly  stowed  in  it.  Having  seve- 
ral times  caught  scorpions  on  my  mattrass  at  night,  we 
undertook  a  general  search,  and  on  the  under  side  of 
the  cabin  table  discovered  a  nest  of  twenty  or  thirty. 
I  had  written  here  constantly  for  a  week,  with  my 
knees  pressed  up  hard  against  the  edge,  to  keep  me 
steady,  and  felt  truly  thankful  to  have  been  unmolested. 
Several  of  the  females  had  white  leathery  bags  attached 
to  them,  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  full  of  young  ones, 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  pin's  head. 

The  constant  increase  of  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hoogly,  and  the  absence  of  any  landmark,  renders 
the  approach  always  a  matter  of  some  anxiety.  The 
floating  light  is  stationed  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the 
tails  of  the  reefs,  even  there,  are  dangerous.  When 
the  shores  are  at  length  discerned,  their  dead  level  and 
unbroken  jungle,  without  any  sign  of  population,  and 
the  great  breadth  of  the  river,  gives  the  whole  an  aspect 
excessively  dreary,  well  suiting  to  one's  first  emotions 
on  beholding  a  land  of  idolatry. 

Saugor  Island,  which  is  first  coasted,  is  famed  for 
being  the  spot  where  many  infants  and  others  are 
annually  immolated.  The  Hoogly,  called  by  the  natives 
Ba-gir-a-tee,  being  considered  the  true  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  junction  of  this  sacred  stream  with  the 
ocean  being  at  Saugor,  great  sanctity  is  attached  to  the 
place.  A  few  devotees  are  said  to  reside  on  the  island, 
who  contrive  for  a  while  to  avoid  the  tigers,  and  are 
supported  by  the  gifts  of  the  boatmen,  who  cherish 
great  faith  in  the  security  they  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  confer.  An  annual  festival  is  held  here  in  January, 
which  thousands  of  Hindus  attend,  some  even  from  five 
or  six  hundred  miles.  Missionaries  often  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  preaching  and  distributing  tracts.  As 
a  sample  of  these  efforts,  the  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  the  late  Mr  Chamberlain  will  be  interesting. 

"  Gunga  Saugor — Arrived  here  this  morning.  Asto- 
nished beyond  measure  at  the  sight !  Boats  crushed 
together,  row  upon  row,  for  a  vast  extent  in  length, 
numberless  in  appearance,  and  people  swarming  every 
where!  Multitudes!  multitudes!  Removed  from  the 
boats,  they  had  pitched  on  a  large  sand-bank  and  in  the 
jungle  J  the  oars  of  the  boats  being  set  up  to  suppoi-t 


the  tents,  shops,  &c.  Words  fail  to  give  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  this  scene.  Here  an  immensely  populous  city 
has  been  raised  in  a  very  few  days,  full  of  streets,  lanes, 
bazaars,  &c.,  many  sorts  of  trade  going  on,  with  all 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  most  flourishing  city.  We 
soon  left  the  boats,  and  went  among  the  p'eople.  Here 
we  saw  the  works  of  idolatry  and  blind  superstition. 
Crowds  upon  crowds  of  infatuated  men,  women,  and 
children,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
bathing  in  the  water  and  worshipping  Gunga,  by  bowing 
and  making  salaams,  and  spreading  their  offerings  of 
rice,  flowers,  &c.,  on  the  shore,  for  the  goddess  to  take 
when  the  tides  arrive.  The  mud  and  water  of  this 
place  are  esteemed  very  holy,  and  are  taken  hundreds 
of  miles  upon  the  shoulders  of  men.  They  sprinkle 
themselves  with  the  water,  and  daub  themselves  with 
the  mud ;  and  this,  they  say,  cleanses  them  from  all 
sin :  this  is  very  great  holiness.  In  former  years  it 
was  usual  for  many  to  give  themselves  to  the  sharks 
and  alligators,  and  thus  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  Com- 
pany have  now  placed  sepoys  along  the  side,  to  prevent 
this.  A  European  sergeant  and  fifty  sepoys  are  here 
now  for  that  purpose." 

The  veneration  paid  by  Hindus  to  this  river  is  almost 
incredible.  Descending  from  a  height  of  15,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  running  a  course  of  1500 
miles,  it  receives,  in  evei'y  part,  the  most  devoted 
homage.  The  touch  of  its  water,  nay,  the  very  sight 
of  it,  say  the  Shasters,  takes  away  all  sin.  Its  very 
sediment  is  counted  a  remedy  for  all  diseases.  If  it 
fails,  they  are  not  undeceived ;  for  they  say  the  man's 
time  has  come,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  death. 
Drowning  in  it  is  an  act  of  great  merit.  Thousands  of 
sick  persons  endure  long  journeys,  that  they  may  die 
upon  its  banks.  Its  water  is  sworn  upon  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  the  Bible  is  in  ours.  From  50,000  to  200,000 
persons  assemble  annually  at  certain  places,  of  whom 
many  are  crushed  to  death  in  pressing  to  bathe  at  the 
propitious  moment.  Still  more  die  on  the  road  of 
poverty  and  fatigue.  No  man  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Hindustan,  can  sail  upon  these  bright,  un- 
conscious waters,  without  being  filled  with  sorrowful 
contemplations. 

That  the  scenery  here  has  been  described  in  such 
glowing  colours,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  consi- 
dering that  the  writers  had  been  for  months  immured 
in  a  ship,  and  that,  having  previously  seen  no  country 
but  their  own,  every  thing  foreign  became  deeply  inte- 
resting. The  boats  which  come  off,  of  strange  con- 
struction ;  the  "  dandies,"  with  their  dark  bronze  skin, 
fine  Roman  features,  perfect  teeth,  and  scanty  costume ; 
the  sircars,  which  board  the  ship  with  presents  of  fruit, 
dressed  in  graceful  folds  of  snow-white  muslin — are 
indeed  objects  of  interest,  and  form  fruitful  topics  for 
journals  and  letters,  to  young  travellers.  As  to  the 
river  itself,  at  least  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  none 
could  be  more  dull  and  disagreeable. 

As  the  ship  ascends  the  river  (generally  a  slow  and 
difficult  process),  objects  of  interest  multiply.  Fisher- 
men's villages  and  scattered  huts  appear  on  each  side, 
embosomed  in  stately  palms.  Trees,  of  shapes  unknown 
before,  fields  of  sugar-cane,  wide  levels  of  paddy  ground. 
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and  a  universal  greenness,  keep  up  an  Interest,  till,  on 
reaching  Gloucester,  European  houses  begin  to  be  seen, 
and  the  ear  once  more  catches  the  sounds  of  machinery 
and  commerce.  The  cold  emotions  of  wonder,  and  the 
pain  of  reflecting  that  one  has  arrived  in  the  regions  of 
degradation  and  idolatry,  now  give  place  to  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  homeness.  On  every  side  is  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  those  who  stand  with  the  highest 
among  the  civilised,  the  free,  the  scientific,  and  the 
religious  nations  of  the  earth.  Hope  pourtrays  the 
future,  benevolence  stands  ready  to  act,  and  discourage- 
ment is  cheered  by  assurance  of  co-operation. 

At  length,  in  passing  a  bend  in  the  river,  called 
"  Garden  Reach,"  a  superb  array  of  country-seats  opens 
on  the  eastern  bank.  Luxury  and  refinement  seem 
here  to  have  made  their  home.  Verdant  and  quiet 
lawns  appear  doubly  attractive  to  a  voyager,  weary  of 
ocean  and  sky.  Buildings,  coated  with  plaster,  and 
combining  Grecian  chasteness  with  oriental  adaptation, 
lift  their  white  columns  amid  noble  trees  and  numerous 
tanks.  Steamboats,  budgerows,  and  dingeys,  ply  about 
upon  the  smooth  water.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  gas- 
works and  factories  rise  in  the  distance,  and  every  thing 
bespeaks  your  approach  to  a  great  city. 

We  passed  just  at  sunset.  The  multiform  vehicles, 
for  which  Calcutta  is  famous,  stood  before  the  doors, 
or  rolled  away  through  the  trees,  followed  by  turbaned 
servants  in  flowing  muslin.  Ladies  and  children,  with 
nurses  and  bearers,  lounged  along  the  smooth  paths, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  this  beautiful  climate 
should  prove  so  insidious.  The  general  observation, 
however,  is,  that  death  owes  more  victims  to  high  living, 
indolence,  exposure  at  night,  fatigue  in  shooting  excur- 
sions, &c.,  than  to  the  positive  eff'ects  of  climate.  Indeed, 
some  affirm  India  to  be  as  salubrious  as  England,  and 
the  aspect  of  some  who  have  been  long  in  the  country 
would  seem  to  countenance  the  assertion. 

A  farther  advance  brings  an  indistinct  view  of  the 
fort  and  the  fine  buildings  of  the  Chouringy  suburb,  all 
presented  in  one  great  curve,  which  is  soon  relinquished 
for  a  more  minute  and  inquisitive  contemplation  of 
*'  the  course."  This  is  a  broad  road  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  passing  round  the  esplanade  and  fort,  to  which 
the  English  residents  drive  every  evening  at  sunset. 
As  every  clerk  in  the  city  keeps  his  buggy  or  palankeen 
carriage,  the  crowd  of  vehicles  rivals  that  at  Hyde 
Park.  The  sight  is  even  more  imposing.  Most  of  the 
higher  classes  use  stately  landaus,  or  open  barouches ; 
and  the  ladies  are  without  bonnets.  Crowds  of  gentle- 
men are  ou  horseback.  Indian  side-runners  give  a 
princely  air  to  the  slow  procession.  The  shipping  of 
every  nation,  the  clear  horizon,  the  noble  fort,  the  city 
front,  the  pleasure-boats,  the  beautiful  ghauts,  &c.,  make 
it  a  scene  which  always  pleases ;  and  the  citizens  repair 
thither  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  without 
weariness  or  satiety.  '_ 

On  passing  Garden  iReach,  the  river  becomes  covered 
with  boats,  of  every  conceivable  form,  from  which  a 
dozen  diff'erent  languages  meet  the  ear.  A  multitude 
of  vessels  lie  at  anchor ;  steam-engines  pour  from  their 
towering  chimneys  volumes  of  smoke ;  beautiful  ghauts 
slope  into  the  water;  palankeens,  tonjons,  buggies, 
coaches,  phaetons,  gares,  caranches,  and  hackaries,  line 
the  shore,  and  before  us  spreads  out  the  great  city,  con- 
taining with  its  suburbs  almost  a  million  of  souls. 

All  who  die  in  or  beside  the  river,  and  even  those 
whose  dead  bodies  are  committed  to  it,  being  deemed 
certain  of  future  bliss,  multitudes  are  brought  to  die 
upon  the  banks,  or  are  laid  at  low  water  on  the  mud, 
whence  the  return  of  the  tide  washes  them  away.  These 
and  the  half-consumed  relics  from  the  funeral  pile,  in 
every  variety  of  revolting  aspect,  are  continually  float- 
ing by.  Government  boats  ply  above  the  city  to  sink 
these  bodies ;  but  many  escape,  and  we  daily  saw  them 
float  by,  while  vultures  stood  upon  them,  contending  for 
the  horrid  banquet. 

There  being  no  wharfs  or  docks,  you  are  rowed  to 
a  ghaut  in  a  dingey,  and  landed  amid  Hindus  perform- 
ingtheir  ablutions  and  reciting  their  prayers.  No  sooner 


does  your  boat  touch  the  shore,  than  a  host  of  bearers 
contend  for  you  with  loud  jabber,  and  those  whom  you 
resist  least,  actually  bear  you  off  in  their  arms  through 
the  mud,  and  you  find  yourself  at  once  in  one  of  those 
strange  conveyances,  a  palankeen.  Away  you  hie,  flat 
on  your  back,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour, 
a  chatty  boy  bearing  aloft  a  huge  palm-leaf  umbrella  to 
keep  off"  the  sun,  whom  no  assurances  that  you  do  not 
want  him  will  drive  away,  but  who  expects  only  a  pice 
or  two  for  his  pains.  The  bearers  grunt  at  every  step, 
like  southern  negroes  when  cleaving  wood ;  and  though 
they  do  it  as  a  sort  of  chorus,  it  keeps  your  unaccus- 
tomed feelings  discomposed. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  you  find  it  secluded  within  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  guarded  at  the  gate  by  a  durwan, 
or  porter,  who  lives  there  in  a  lodge,  less  to  prevent 
ingress  than  to  see  that  servants  and  others  carry 
nothing  away  improperly.  The  door  is  sheltered  by  a 
porch,  called  here  a  veranda,  so  constructed  as  to  shelter 
carriages — a  precaution  equally  necessary  for  the  rains 
and  the  sun.  The  best  houses  are  of  two  stories,  the 
upper  being  occupied  by  the  family,  and  the  lower  used 
for  dining  and  store  rooms.  On  every  side  are  contri- 
vances to  mitigate  heat  and  exclude  dust.  Venetian 
blinds  enclose  the  veranda,  extending  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  as  low  as  a  man's  head.  The  remaining  space 
is  furnished  with  mats  (tatties),  which  reach  to  the 
floor,  when  the  sun  is  on  that  side,  but  at  other  times 
are  rolled  up.  When  these  are  kept  wet,  they  diffuse  a 
most  agreeable  coolness. 

The  moment  you  sit  down,  whether  in  a  mansion, 
office,  or  shop,  a  servant  commences  pulling  the  punka, 
under  which  you  may  happen  to  be.  The  floor  is  of 
brick  and  mortar,  covered  with  mats,  the  walls  of  the 
purest  white,  and  the  ceilings  of  great  height.  Both 
sexes,  and  all  orders,  dress  in  white  cottons.  The  rooms 
are  kept  dark,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  shut 
up  with  glass.  In  short,  every  thing  betrays  a  struggle 
to  keep  cool. 

Another  great  contest  seems  to  be  against  ants.  You 
perceive  various  articles  of  furniture  placed  upon  little 
dishes  of  water  or  quick-lime,  without  which  precaution 
everything  is  oveiTun.  Whiteants  are  most  formidable; 
for  from  those  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  guard.  They 
attack  every  thing,  even  the  beams  in  the  houses.  A 
chest  of  clothes,  lying  on  the  floor  a  day  or  two  only, 
may  be  found  entirely  ruined.  A  mere  pinhole  appears 
in  your  precious  quarto — you  open  it,  and  behold  a 
mass  of  dust  and  fragments  ! 

The  number  of  servants  and  their  snowy  drapery, 
huge  turbans,  stubby  mustachios,  bare  feet,  and  cringing 
servility,  form  another  feature  in  the  novel  scene. 
Partly  from  the  influence  of  caste,  but  more  from  in- 
dolent habits,  low  pay,  and  the  indulgence  of  former 
masters,  when  fortunes  were  easily  made,  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  services  so  minutely  divided  as  to  render  a 
great  number  necessary.  The  following  list,  given  me 
by  a  lady  long  in  India,  not  only  illustrates  this  pecu- 
liarity, but  shows  how  large  opportunities  private  Chris- 
tians possess  of  doing  good  to  natives  even  beneath  their 
own  roof.  A  genteel  family,  not  wealthy,  must  have 
the  following  domestics : — 

Kdnsuma,  a  head  servant,  butler,  or  steward ;  Teit- 
mut-gdr,  table-servant ;  musalche,  cleans  knives,  washes 
plates,  and  carries  the  lantern  ;  bobagee,  cook  ;  surdar, 
head  bearer,  cleans  furniture,  &c. ;  bearer,  cleans  shoes, 
and  does  common  errands  (if  a  palankeen  is  kept,  there 
must  be  at  least  eight  of  these),  pulls  punka;  abdar, 
cools  and  takes  care  of  water;  meeta,  man  sweeper; 
metrdne,  female  sweeper ;  ayah,  lady's  maid,  or  nurse ; 
durwdn,  gate-keeper;  molley,  gardener;  dirgij,  tailor; 
rfoJey,  washerman ;  ^farre-ioa/Za,  coachman  ;  syce, groom, 
one  to  every  horse,  who  always  runs  with  him ;  grass- 
cutter,  cuts  and  brings  grass  daily,  one  to  each  horse ; 
guy  walla,  keeper  of  the  cow  or  goats;  hurkaru, 
errand  boy  or  messenger ;  sircar,  accountant  or  secre- 
tary; chuprasse,  carries  letters,  and  does  the  more 
trusty  errands ;  chokedar,  watchman ;  cooley,  carries 
burdens,  brings  home  marketing,  &c. ;  bheeslie,  to  bring 
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water.  Of  gardeners,  maids,  table-servants,  nurses, 
&c.,  there  of  course  must  often  be  several.  It  is 
generally  necessary  to  have  part  of  these  Mussulmans, 
and  part  Hindus ;  for  one  will  not  bring  some  dishes  to 
the  table,  and  the  other  will  not  touch  a  candlestick,  &c. 
If  a  child  makes  a  litter  on  the  floor,  the  ayah  will  not 
clean  it,  but  calls  the  metrane. 

A  walk  into  the  native  town  produces  novel  sights 
on  every  side.  The  houses,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere 
hovels,  with  mud  floors  and  mud  walls,  scarcely  high 
enough  to  stand  up  in,  and  covered  with  thatch.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  and  on  every 
neglected  wall  cow  dung,  mixed  with  chaff,  and  kneaded 
into  thin  cakes,  is  stuck  up  to  dry  for  fuel.  The  shops 
are  often  but  six,  or  eight  feet  square,  and  seldom  twice 
this  size,  wholly  open  in  front,  without  any  counter 
but  the  mat  on  the  floor,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  vender,  sitting  cross-legged,  and  the  rest  serves  to 
exhibit  his  goods.  Mechanics  have  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. 

Barbers  sit  in  the  open  street  on  a  mat,  and  the 
patient,  squatting  on  his  hams,  has  not  only  his  beard, 
but  part  of  his  head,  shaved,  leaving  the  hair  to  grow 
only  on  his  crown.  In  the  tanks  and  ponds  are  dobies 
slapping  their  clothes  with  all  their  might  upon  a  bench 
or  a  stone.  Little  braminy  bulls,  with  their  humped 
shoulders,  walk  among  the  crowd,  thrusting  their  noses 
into  the  baskets  of  rice,  gram,  or  peas,  with  little  re- 
sistance, except  they  stay  to  repeat  the  mouthful.* 
Bullocks,  loaded  with  panniers,  pass  slowly  by.  Palan- 
keens come  bustling  along,  the  bearers  shouting  at  the 
people  to  clear  the  way.  Pedlars  and  hucksters  utter 
their  ceaseless  cries.  Religious  mendicants,  with  long 
hair  matted  with  cow  dung,  and  with  faces  and  arms 
smeared  with  Ganges  mud,  walk  about  almost  naked, 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  impudence  and  pride,  demand- 
ing rather  than  begging  gifts.  Often  they  carry  a  thick 
triangular  plate  of  brass,  and,  striking  it  at  intervals 
with  a  heavy  stick,  send  the  shrill  announcement  of 
their  approach  far  and  near.  Now  and  then  comes 
rushing  along  the  buggy  of  some  English  merchant, 
whose  syce,  running  before,  drives  the  pedestrians  out 
of  the  way ;  or  some  villanous-looking  caranche  drags 
by,  shut  up  close  with  red  cloth,  containing  native  ladies, 
who  contrive  thus  to  "  take  the  air." 

No  Englishmen  are  seen  on  foot,  except  the  very 
poorest,  as  it  is  deemed  ungenteel ;  nor  native  women, 
except  of  the  lowest  castes.  Costumes  and  complexions, 
of  every  variety,  move  about  without  attracting  attention 
— Hindus,  Mussulmans,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Persians, 
Parsees,  Arabs,  Jews,  Burmans,  Chinese,  &c.  &c. ; 
bheesties,  with  leather  water-sacks,  slung  dripping  on 


their  backs,  carry  their  precious  burden  to  the  rich 
man's  yard,  or  hawk  it  along  the  street,  announcing  their 
approach  by  drumming  on  their  brass  measure.  Snake- 
charmers,  jugglers,  and  <blind  musicians,  gather  their 
little  crowds.     Processions  are  almost  always  abroad  in 

*  These  are  individuals  turned  loose  when  young,  as  offerings 
to  an  idol,  which  are  thenceforth  regarded  as  sacred.  Though  no 
one  looks  after  them,  their  privileged  mode  of  life  keeps  them  in 
good  order ;  and  mixing  so  much  among  crowds,  from  which  they 
meet  no  ill  treatment,  makes  them  rerfectly  gentle. 


honour  of  some  idol,  or  in  fulfilment  of  some  promise ; 
making  all  possible  clamour  with  voices,  drums,  cymbals, 
and  trumpets.  Women  carry  their  children  astride  on 
their  backs.  Wretched  vehicles,  drawn  by  more  wretched 
ponies,  jingle  along,  bearing  those  who  have  long  walks 
and  moderate  means.  Women  crowd  about  the  wells, 
carrying  water  on  their  backs  in  brass  jars.  Children 
run  about  stark  naked,  or  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver  or 
brass,  not  larger  than  a  tea-cup,  hung  in  front  by  a 
cord  round  the  loins.  Mudholes,  neglected  tanks,  de- 
caying carcasses,  and  stagnant  ditches,  unite  with 
fumes  of  garlic,  rancid  oil,  and  human  filth,  to  load  the 
air  with  villanous  smells.  The  tout  ensemble  of  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells,  is  so  utterly  unlike  any  thing  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  that  weeks  elapse  before  the 
sensation  of  strangeness  wears  away. 

My  residence  with  Mr  Pearce  on  the  circular  road, 
which  is  a  principal  thoroughfare,  afforded  continual 
opportunity  of  observing  native  character  and  habits. 
A  spectacle  of  frequent  recurrence  was  the  wedding 
procession  of  young  children  affianced  by  their  relations. 
Music  and  many  torches  dignify  the  procession.  The 
girl  is  often  carried  in  a  palankeen,  and  the  bridegroom 
on  horseback,  held  by  a  friend.  Sometimes  the  little 
things  are  borne  in  a  highly  ornamented  litter,  as  in 
the  engraving.    It  is  always  affecting  to  think  that  if 


Part  of  a  "Wedding  Procession, 
the  poor  little  boy  die,  his  betrothed  is  condemned  to 
perpetual  widowhood.     Many  of  these,  as  might  be 
expected,  become  abandoned  characters. 

One  is  constantly  struck  with  the  excessive  cruelty 
displayed  towards  oxen  and  horses  by  the  natives ;  so 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  tenderness  of  Burman 
drivers.  The  cattle  are  small,  lean,  and  scarred  all 
over  with  the  brands  and  fanciful  figures  of  their 
owners.  Poor  in  flesh,  and  weak,  they  are  urged  with 
a  large  stick,  and  by  twisting  the  tail,  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  The  heavy  blows  were  continually  sounding 
in  my  ears,  and  with  the  creaking  of  the  wheels,  which 
are  never  greased,  keep  up  an  odious  din.  The  horses 
of  their  miserable  caranches  fare  no  better — the  driver 
scarcely  ever  suffering  his  whip  to  repose. 

I  saw  many  funerals,  but  none  in  which  any  solem- 
nity or  pomp  prevailed.  The  body,  without  a  coffin, 
was  carried  on  its  own  paltry  bedstead  by  four  men, 
covered  merely  with  a  sheet ;  a  few  followers  kept  up 
a  wailing  recitative,  and  beat  upon  small  native  drums. 
The  body  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  place  of  burning,  or 
thrown  into  the  Ganges. 

Close  to  my  residence  was  one  of  those  numerous 
tanks  resorted  to  in  this  city,  not  only  for  drinking 
water,  but  ablutions  of  all  sorts.  Every  hour  in  the 
day  some  one  was  there  bathing.  Those  who  came  for 
water  would  generally  walk  in,  and  letting  their  jar 
float  awhile,  bathe,  and  perhaps  wash  their  cloth ;  then 
filling  their  vessel,  bear  it  away  with  dripping  clothes. 
Some  dobeys,  or  washermen,  resorted  thither,  whose 
severe  process  fully  accounted  for  the  fringes  constantly 
made  on  the  edges  of  my  clothes.  Without  soap  or 
fire,  they  depend  on  mere  labour ;  standing  knee  deep 
in  the  water,  and  gathering  the  end  of  a  garment  in 
their  hand,  they  whirl  it  over  their  head,  and  bring  it 
down  with  great  force  upon  a  stone  or  inclined  plank, 
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occasionally  shaking  it  in  the  water.  They  spread  out 
the  articles  on  the  hot  sand,  and  a  powerful  sun  enables 
them  to  pi-esent  clothes  of  snowy  whiteness. 

My  stay  in  the  city  included  several  annual  festivals, 
of  which  one  was  the  Door-ga  Poo-ja,  which  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  October,  and  continued  till  the  19th. 
The  whole  population  unites  in  this  celebration,  and 
the  government  offices  are  closed.  It  is  in  honour  of 
Bhagabatee,  wife  of  Seeb,  who  is  called  Doorga,  from 
her  having  destroyed  a  dreadful  giant  of  that  name, 
who  had  subdued  most  of  the  gods. 

The  first  day  is  spent  in  waking  up  Doorga,  and  other 
gods,  who  are  supposed  to  have  slept  since  the  festival 
of  Shayan  Ekadashee.  The  second  day,  vows  are  made, 
and  offerings  of  water,  flowers,  sweetmeats,  &c.,  are 
presented.  The  third  day  is  occupied  with  ceremonies 
to  bring  the  soul  of  Doorga  into  the  image.  To  effect 
this,  the  priest  repeats  prayers,  offers  incantations,  and 
touches  the  eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  breast,  &c.,  of  the  image 
with  his  fingei'.  The  image  now  becomes  an  object  of 
worship,  and  crowds  offer  it  divine  honours,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  large  quantities  of  fruits,  clothing,  and 
food ;  which,  of  course,  are  perquisites  to  the  Bx'ahmins. 
The  fourth  day  streams  with  the  blood  of  animal  sacri- 
fices. The  worshippers  dance  before  the  idol,  smeared 
with  gore ;  drums  beat,  and  shouts  rend  the  air.  The 
heads  only  of  the  victims  are  offered,  the  worshippers 
eating  the  carcasses,  and  rioting  in  strong  drink.  Such 
Hindus  as  worship  Vishnu,  not  being  permitted  to  shed 
blood,  offer  pumpkins,  melons,  sugar-cane,  &c.,  which 
are  cut  in  two  with  the  sacrificial  knife,  that  the  juice 
may  flow  forth.  All  these  days,  the  image  is  kept  in 
the  house,  and  the  services  performed  in  interior  courts, 
so  that  the  streets  show  little  confusion  or  stir.  The 
evenings  are  occupied  with  songs  and  dancing,  often  of 
an  indecent  character. 

The  last  and  great  day  brings  the  goddess  abroad, 
carried  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.  Crowds  follow  with  shouts; 
bands  of  music  accompany  each  group ;  and  towards 
sundown  the  streets  are  literally  full  of  these  proces- 
sions. I  rode  to  the  margin  of  the  river  at  that  time, 
to  witness  this  part  of  the  festival ;  and  during  the  stay 
of  a  single  hour,  scores  of  images  were  thrown  in  at 
that  place.  Above  and  below,  the  same  scenes  were 
enacted. 

These  exhibitions  not  only  present  Doorga,  but 
several  other  images,  often  as  large  as  life,  very  hand- 
somely moulded,  of  wax,  clay,  or  paper.  Under  an 
ornamented  canopy  stands  the  goddess,  stretching  out 
her  ten  arms,  each  of  which  has  an  occupation.  One 
transfixes  with  a  spear  the  giant  Mahisha ;  others  hold 
implements  of  war,  flowers,  sceptres,  &c.  Beneath  her 
feet  is  a  lion,  tearing  the  said  giant ;  and  on  each  side 
are  her  sons,  Kartik  and  Ganesh.  The  whole  is  borne 
on  a  frame  or  bier,  requiring  twenty  or  thirty  bearers. 
The  group  is  generally  got  up  with  much  skill,  and  no 
little  ornament,  some  of  which  is  really  tasteful  and 
costly.  Vast  sums  are  expended  at  this  festival  by  all 
ranks,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  even  to  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  rupees !  Almost  every  respectable 
family  makes  one  of  these  objects,  and  lavishes  on  it 
considerable  expense.  The  offerings,  the  music,  the 
feast,  and,  still  more,  the  gifts  to  Brahmins,  make  up  a 
heavy  cost.  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  men 
employed  to  cast  the  fabric  into  the  river,  no  sooner  got 
a  little  way  from  the  shore  in  the  boat,  than  they  began 
to  rifle  the  goddess  of  her  muslins,  plumes,  and  gilded 
ornaments,  so  that  often  nothing  but  a  mere  wreck  was 
thrown  overboard. 

Calcutta  being  the  focus  of  religious  intelligence  for 
all  the  East,  and  the  seat  of  numerous  missionary  ope- 
rations, I  was  not  sorry  that  no  vessel  offered  for  my 
next  port  of  destination,  for  two  months.  It  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  charitable,  literary,  and 
I'eligious  institutions ;  attending  the  various  churches, 
and  several  anniversaries;  mingling  with  ministerial 
society,  committees,  and  conferences ;  and  gathering  no 
small  amount  of  informatiou  from  the  best  sources.     I 


shall,  however,  only  note  here  such  as  will  interest  the 
general  reader. 

One  of  my  first  visits  was  to  the  school  of  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Duff,  and 
now  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs  Mackay  and 
Ewart.  It  occupies  a  large  brick  building,  enclosing  a 
quadrangular  court,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  wealthy 
Baboo,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  native  town.* 
It  has  existed  about  six  years,  and  now  numbei-s  about 
634  pupils  ;  boys,  mostly  under  fourteen  years.  They 
are  all  Bengalees  and  Hindus,  generally  of  the  higher 
castes,  and  many  of  them  Brahmins.  Many  have  been 
in  the  school  from  the  commencement.  They  purchase 
their  own  school-books,  and  receive  no  support  from 
the  school ;  but  the  tuition  is  gratis.  There  are  five 
ushers,  besides  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  who  act  as  assistant  teachers.  The  instruc- 
tion is  wholly  in  the  English  language.  I  examined 
several  classes  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  Christianity,  and  have  never 
met  classes  showing  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
books  they  had  studied.  Nearly  all  of  the  two  upper 
classes  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  ' 
went  over  the  leading  evidences  in  a  manner,  that,  I  am 
sure,  few  professors  of  religion  in  our  country  can  do. 
Some  six  or  seven  pupils  have  given  evidence  of  a  work 
of  grace  in  their  heart ;  a  few  of  which  have  made  a 
profession  of  religion. 

A  few  weeks  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  public  annual  examination  of  this  school,  held  in 
the  town  hall,  a  truly  noble  building.  I  never  witnessed 
a  better  examination.  The  pupils  were  often  led  away 
from  the  direct  subject  by  gentlemen  pi-esent,  and  in 
every  case  showed  a  good  insight  into  the  subject  they 
had  studied.  Several  excellent  essays  were  read  in 
English,  wholly  composed  by  the  scholars,  two  of  which 
were  of  special  cleverness  ;  one  in  favour  of  caste,  the 
other  against  it.  The  former  received  some  tokens  of 
applause  from  the  Europeans,  for  the  talent  it  displayed ; 
but  not  a  native  clapped.  On  the  conclusion  of  that 
against  caste,  the  whole  mass  of  pupils  burst  out  into 
thundering  applause  !  This  incident  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  showing  the  waning  influence  of  Brahma. 

The  Benevolent  Institution,  instituted  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  has  continued  with- 
out interruption ;  imparting  the  English  language  and 
English  literature,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  to  an 
average  of  300  pupils.  Several  times  that  number  have 
left  the  school  with  more  or  less  education,  many  of 
whom  are  now  honourably  employed  as  teachers,  writers, 
and  clerks.  There  are  now  1 80  in  the  boys'  and  thirty 
in  the  girls'  department.  The  establishment  of  other 
schools  has  diminished  its  number.  It  was  intended 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  nominal 
Christians,  chiefly  Catholic,  who  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  but  some  Pagan  youth  are  now 
admitted.  The  Rev.  Mr  Penny  has  devoted  himself  to 
this  service  for  many  years,  and  recently  his  salary 
has  been  paid  by  government.  The  boys  live  with  their 
parents,  and  receive  no  support  from  the  school. 

The  boarding  and  day  schools  at  Chitpore,  one  of  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  were  established  by  the 
Baptist  missionaries  in  1829.  They  are  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Ellis,  and  contained  boys  and  girls, 
till  the  latter  were  removed  to  Seebpore.  The  boarding 
school  is  for  the  children  of  native  Christians,  and  con- 
tains forty-five  interesting  boys,  none  under  seven  years. 
They  are  entirely  supported,  at  an  average  expense  of 
about  four  rupees  a-month — including  food,  clothes, 
books,  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  building,  medicine, 
&c.  Nine  of  the  boys  have  become  pious,  and  been 
received  into  the  church,  and  three  others  are  to  be 
baptised  soon. 

The  day  school,  on  separate  premises,  is  for  heathen 
boys,  and  contains  300  pupils,  from  eight  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.     They  study  the  English  language,  and 

*  A  new  building,  capable  of  accommodating  1000  pupils,  has 
since  been  erectetl  on  Coruwallis  Squai'e. 
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all  the  branches  of  a  good  high-school.  They  provide 
their  own  books  and  stationery,  so  that  the  salaries  of  the 
native  ushers,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  seventy- 
five  rupees  a-month,  and  the  rent  of  the  buildings, 
constitute  all  the  expense.  This  school  is  decidedly 
the  best  I  found  in  Calcutta,  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  General  Assembly  just  mentioned,  to  which  it  is 
not  inferior.  The  arrangement  of  the  school-house  and 
grounds,  the  general  government,  the  deportment  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  degrees  of  proficiency,  are  most 
satisfactory.  None  have  become  open  Christians,  but 
most  of  the  senior  boys  theoretically  reject  idolatry, 
and  declare  ours  to  be  the  only  true  faith.  I  was  asto- 
nished at  the  readiness  with  which  they  went  over  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  from  miracles,  prophecy,  his- 
tory, internal  structure,  &c.  I  started  many  of  the 
plausible  objections  of  heathen  and  infidels,  and  found 
they  had  truly  mastered  both  the  text-books  and  the 
subject. 

Bishop's  College,  founded  by  Bishop  Middleton,  stands 
a  few  miles  below  Calcutta,  on  the  river  Hoogly.  The 
college  edifice  is  of  great  size,  and  substantially  built, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  professors'  houses,  pleasure- 
grounds,  &c.,  are  every  way  suitable,  A  distinguished 
civilian  politely  took  me  there  in  his  carriage,  and  the 
president  kindly  showed  us  every  part.  The  fine 
library,  beautiful  chapel,  and  admirable  arrangements, 
with  the  high  character  of  the  instructors,  seem  to  in- 
vite students ;  but  there  have  as  yet  been  never  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time.  This  is  possibly  owing 
in  part  to  the  exclusively  episcopal  character  of  the 
college.  The  salary  of  the  principal  is  £  1 000  per  annum, 
and  of  the  second  teacher  £700, 

The  Indian  Female  Orphan  Refuge,  and  Central 
School,  were  founded  by  Mrs  Wilson  (then  Miss  Cook), 
about  twelve  years  ago.  The  two  departments  under 
the  above  names  occupied  the  same  building,  till  the 
present  season,  when  the  Refuge  was  removed  to  new 
and  more  suitable  premises,  six  miles  north  of  the  city. 
The  increased  and  improved  accommodations  will 
enable  this  excellent  lady  to  enhance  the  value  of  her 
admirable  charity.  Here  native  orphans,  and  other 
destitute  or  abandoned  children,  are  received  at  any 
age,  however  young,  and  remain  till  marriageable,  sup- 
ported in  all  respects.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
were  redeemed  from  actual  starvation,  during  the 
dreadful  desolation  of  a  hurricane  on  the  Hoogly  river 
a  few  years  since.  All  are  taught  to  read  and  speak 
English,  besides  the  elementary  studies  and  needlework. 
They  are  found  to  be  acute,  and  generally  learn  to  read 
and  understand  the  New  Testament  in  one  year.  Some 
six  or  eight  are  Mussulman  children  ]  the  rest  are 
Hindus,  who,  of  course,  lose  whatever  caste  they  may 
have ;  though  this  now,  in  Calcutta,  is  productive  of 
comparatively  little  inconvenience  to  the  poor.  The 
present  number  in  the  Refuge  is  108,  and  the  whole 
cost  per  annum,  for  each  child,  is  found  to  be  about 
twenty -five  rupees.  Mrs  Wilson  (now  a  widow)  resides 
in  the  institution,  and  devotes  herself  most  steadfastly 
to  the  arduous  work.  Possessing  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  the  philanthropists  of  Calcutta,  she  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  her  new  and  extensive 
buildings,  and  is  not  hkely  to  want  funds  for  sustaining 
the  school. 

The  Central  School  has  on  an  average  250  girls,  who 
attend  in  the  day  time  only,  and  receive  no  support. 
The  first  impressions,  on  entering  the  vast  room  where 
they  are  taught,  are  veiy  touching.  Seated  on  mats, 
in  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  around  the  sides  of  the  room, 
are  thirty  classes  ;  each  with  a  native  teacher  in  the 
midst.  The  thin  cotton  shawls  covering  not  only  the 
whole  person  but  the  head,  are  lent  them  every  morn- 
ing to  wear  in  school,  and  kept  beautifully  white.  In 
their  noses  or  ears  hang  rings  of  large  diameter ;  and 
many  of  them  had  the  little  spot  at  the  root  of  the  nose,* 

*  This  custom  of  marking  the  forehead  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  expression  of  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  "  Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 
children."  Some  have  one  spot  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose- 
yellow,  brown,  or  red,  aa  the  sect  may  be.    Some  htive  two  spots, 


indicative  of  the  god  they  serve,  tattooed.  Some  had  on 
the  arms  or  ankles  numerous  bracelets  or  bangles,  of 
ivory,  wood,  or  silver ;  and  many  wore  rings  on  the 
toes  ;  all  according  to  the  immemorial  usage  of  Bengalee 
women. 

All  were  intent  on  their  lessons ;  and  when  it  was 
considered  that  those  lessons  comprised  the  blessed 
truths  of  revelation,  the  scene  could  not  but  affect  a 
Christian's  heart  with  gratitude  and  hope.  Two  pious 
ladies  devote  themselves  to  the  management  of  this 
school,  and  attend  all  day.  A  native  preacher  conducts 
daily  worship,  and  preaches  once  a-week.  The  native 
women,  being  paid  one  pice  per  day  for  each  scholai', 
are  thus  induced,  though  heathen,  to  exert  themselves 
to  keep  their  classes  full. 

The  two  institutions  last  named  show  what  may  be 
done  by  ladies.  What  abundant  opportunities  are 
presented  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  for  them  to 
come  forth,  and  be  co-workers  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise ! 

The  Martiniere,  founded  by  a  munificent  legacy  of 
General  Martin,  was  opened  March  1 835,  and  has  al- 
ready eighty  pupils,  of  which  fifty  are  wholly  supported. 
It  is  intended  solely  for  the  children  of  Europeans,  and 
has  a  principal  and  two  professors.  The  building,  which 
cost  200,000  rupees,  is  truly  noble,  and  stands  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  city,  amid  extensive  grounds. 
Many  more  pupils  can  be  accommodated ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  number  will  soon  be  full.  The  children 
are  not  required  to  be  orphans,  or  very  poor,  but  are 
admitted  from  that  class  of  society  which,  though 
respectable,  find  it  impossible  to  give  their  children  a 
good  educationj  and  are  glad  to  be  relieved  from  their 
support. 

The  Leper  Hospital,  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Dr 
Carey,  is  located  on  the  road  to  Barrackpore,  a  little 
north  of  the  city.  Instead  of  a  large  building,  it  is  an 
enclosed  village,  with  neat  grounds  and  out-houses.  Any 
lepers  may  resort  there,  and  receive  maintenance  in 
full,  with  such  medical  treatment  as  the  case  may  en- 
courage. It  generally  contains  several  hundreds ;  but 
many  prefer  to  subsist  by  begging  in  the  streets. 

Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  several  others, 
such  as  orphan  asylums,  aflioating  chapel,  &c.,  of  a  cha- 
racter similar  to  those  of  our  own  country,  and  which 
therefore  do  not  need  any  description. 

In  1813,  parliament  required  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  devote  £10,000,  or  a  lac  of  inipees,  annually,  for 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  natives ;  but  no- 
thing was  done  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  funds, 
with  other  appropriations,  which  had  accumulated  to 
nearly  300,000  rupees  per  annum,  were  then  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  "  Committee  of  Education,"  who 
proceeded  to  work  in  earnest.  The  Hindu,  Mahometan, 
and  Sunscrit  Colleges  in  Calcutta,  were  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  committee,  and  schools  and  colleges 
at  Benares,  Delhi,  Hoogly,  Agra,  Moorshedabad,  Ban- 
gulpore,  Saugor,  Maulmain,  and  Allahabad,  were  soon 
founded.  In  1835,  a  new  impulse  and  dii'ection  was 
given  to  these  operations,  and  there  were  established 
the  Medical  College  of  Calcutta,  and  schools  at  Pooree, 
Gowhatte,  Dacca,  Patna,  Ghazepore,  and  Merut.  The 
following  are  now  in  course  of  being  established: — 
Rajshahi,  Jubbulpore,  Hoshungabad,  Furruckabad, 
Bareilly,  and  Ajmere,  The  whole  number  of  pupils  at 
present  is  3398,*  of  whom  1891  study  English,  218 
Arabic,  473  Sunscrit,  and  376  Persian.  Most  of  the 
rest  are  confined  to  the  local  vernacular.  Of  the  students 
1881  are  Hindus,  596  Mussulmans,  77  Christians,  and 
the  rest  are  Burmans,  Chinese,  &c,  A  summary  view 
of  those  in  Calcutta  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
whole, 

some  a  perpendicular  line,  others  two  or  three  lines ;  some  a 
horizontal  line,  or  two,  or  three.  Thus  every  one  carries  on  hia 
front  a  profession  of  his  faith,  and  openly  announces  to  all  men 
his  creed. 

*  The  number  of  pupils  has  now  (January  1839)  increased  to 
nearly  7000  ;  but  those  studying  Arabic,  Sunscrit,  and  Persian, 
are  fewer  than  in  1835. 
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The  Hindu  college  (called  by  Hindus  the  Vidyalaya), 
established  in  1816  by  wealthy  natives,  contains  450 
pupils.  About  sixty  are  on  scholarships ;  the  rest  pay 
from  five  to  seven  rupees  per  month  for  tuition.  It 
has  two  departments ;  one  for  imparting  education  in 
English,  and  English  literature,  open  to  all  classes  and 
castes ;  the  other  for  the  cultivation  of  Sunscrit  litera- 
ture, and  open  only  to  persons  of  the  Brahminical  order, 
who  are  not  admitted  under  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
the  English  department,  instruction  is  given  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  composition,  mathematics,  history, 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  &c.  The  institute  has 
a  valuable  library  in  English,  which  serves  to  give  effi- 
cacy and  expansion  to  the  system  of  instruction.  The 
fact  that  natives  are  willing  to  pay  so  much  for  tuition, 
and  support  themselves,  shows  the  prevailing  anxiety 
to  acquii'e  our  language.  Scholars  are  received  into 
the  English  department  as  young  as  six  years. 

The  Sunscrit  College  has  about  135  pupils ;  part  of 
whom  study  English,  with  the  other  branches.  They 
are  instructed  in  Hindu  literature,  law,  and  theology. 
The  fewness  of  scholars  seeking  instruction  in  this 
worthless  stuff  is  a  good  sign.  Even  of  these,  fifty-seven 
are  paid  monthly  stipends  of  from  six  to  eight  rupees. 
The  rest  are  not  charged  for  tuition.  The  term  of 
attendance  is  twelve  years ;  namely,  three  for  grammar, 
two  for  general  literature,  one  for  rhetoric,  one  for  logic, 
one  for  theology,  one  for  mathematics,  and  three  for 
law.  All  the  forms  and  distinctions  of  caste  are  observed 
at  this  school. 

The  Mahometan  College  (generally  called  the  Ma- 
dressu)  is  for  the  instruction  of  that  class  of  natives  in 
their  own  literature  and  faith.  Formerly,  the  students 
were  allowed  stipends  of  seven  or  eight  rupees  per 
month ;  but  as  those  who  hold  these  fall  off,  they  are 
not  renewed  to  others,  so  that  the  number  is  annually 
diminishing.  It  has  two  departments,  Oriental  and 
English ;  the  former  containing  91  students,  and  the 
latter  130.  The  studies  are  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  the  Mahometan  laws  and  religion. 

The  Hoogly  (or  Mahomet  Muhsin's)  College,  situated 
about  twenty-five  miles  above  Calcutta,  has  grown  out 
of  the  Hoogly  School,  which  flourished  several  years, 
teaching,  chiefly  the  English  language  to  about  130 
pupils.  Large  endowments  from  the  above-named 
Baboo  have  lately  become  available,  and  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  no  less  than  a  lac  of  rupees.  It  was  re-opened 
on  an  enlarged  system  in  August  1836,  and  already 
enrols  more  than  1500  students,  who  have  entered  the 
western  department,  that  is,  to  prosecute  English  and 
English  literature  exclusively ;  and  300  who  have 
entered  the  Oriental  department.  About  100  of  the 
latter  study  English  in  connection  with  eastern  lan- 
guages, and  200  study  Arabic  and  Persian  exclusively. 

The  Medical  College  was  instituted  by  a  general  order 
of  the  supreme  government,  in  which  it  was  directed 
that  the  native  Medical  Institution,  then  existing  under 
Dr  Tytler,  and  the  medical  classes  at  the  Sunscrit  and 
Mahometan  Colleges,  should  be  abolished,  and  a  new 
institution  formed.  Medical  science  is  here  on  the 
most  enlightened  principles,  and  in  the  English  language. 
Instruction  commenced  in  June  1835,  with  forty-nine 
students,  selected  from  numerous  applicants.  All  were 
required  to  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English 
with  ease  and  accuracy.  The  institution  is  a  great 
favourite  with  Britons  in  Calcutta,  and  promises  very 
important  benefits  to  Bengal,  besides  raising  up  suitable 
doctors  for  the  native  regiments.  None  but  native 
students  are  admitted,  but  these  may  be  of  any  creed 
or  caste ;  and  for  fifty  of  them,  a  competent  support  is 
provided.  They  ax-e  received  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty,  and  such  as  are  allowed  stipends 
are  required  to  remain  five  or  six  years. 

For  each  of  these  institutions  a  good  English  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus  have  been  ordered  from 
London,  towards  which  object  a  wealthy  Baboo  has 
given  20,000  rupees.  Persons  of  all  ages,  religious 
opinions,  and  castes,  3,re  admitted  as  pupils  in  all  the 


government  institutions  except  the  Hindu,  Mahometan, 
and  Sunscrit  Colleges  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Sunscrit 
College  at  Benares.  The  effect  of  these  last-named 
institutions  is  regarded  by  many  as  wholly  tending  to 
support  the  national  systems  of  religion  and  literature, 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  eternal  well-being  of  the 
pupils  is  concerned,  decidedly  injurious. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  make  these  colleges 
not  what  a  cursory  reader  would  infer  from  the  name, 
but  schools,  or  at  the  best,  academies.  Education  has 
not  long  enough  prevailed  to  have  produced  a  race  of 
young  men  prepared  by  elementary  studies  to  pursue 
the  higher  branches.  The  pupils  of  these  "  colleges" 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  as  well  as  grammar, 
geography,  logic,  mathematics,  &c.,  from  the  rudiments 
upwards. 

Until  1835,  the  policy  of  the  committee  was  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  Persian,  Sunscrit,  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  natives.  Hence  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  colleges  expressly  for  these  studies,  and 
paying  the  students  liberal  monthly  stipends.  A  great 
number  were  thus  induced  to  study  these  dead  languages, 
who  felt  no  interest  in  them,  and  made  no  valuable 
proficiency.  While  modern  science  was  enlightening 
all  Europe,  these  students  were  learning  Ptolemy's 
astronomy,  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  Galen's  medical 
institutes,  and  reading  the  shockingly  lascivious  stories 
of  the  Mricchakata,  and  the  Nol  Damayanti.  Bishop 
Heber  examined  some  of  these  students  at  Benares, 
and  says,*  "  The  astronomical  lecturer  produced  a  ter- 
restrial gl^obe,  divided  according  to  their  system,  and 
elevated  to  the  meridian  of  Benares.  Mount  Meru  he 
identified  with  the  north  pole,  and  under  the  south  pole 
he  supposed  the  tortoise  '  Chukwa'  to  stand ;  on  wliich 
the  earth  rests.  He  then  showed  me  how  the  sun  went 
round  the  earth  once  in  every  day,  and  how,  by  a  diffe- 
rent motion,  he  visited  the  signs  of  the  zodiac."  As 
Hindu  literature  has  been  highly  extolled  by  some,  I 
will  add  a  specimen  from  Ram  Mohun  Roy's  account 
of  it.f  " '  Khad  signifies  to  eat ;  Khaduti,  he,  she,  or  it 
eats:  query,  does  Khaduti,  as  a  whole,  convey  the 
meaning,  he,  she,  or  it  eats,  or  are  separate  parts  of  this 
meaning  conveyed  by  distinctions  of  the  word  V  As  if, 
in  the  English  language,  it  were  asked.  How  much 
meaning  is  there  in  the  eat,  and  how  much  in  the  &? 
And  is  the  whole  meaning  conveyed  by  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  word  distinctly,  or  by  them  taken  jointly?" 
"  In  medicine  and  chemistry  they  are  just  sufficiently 
advanced  to  talk  of  substances  being  moist,  dry,  hot, 
&c.,  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree ;  to  dissuade  from 
physicking,  or  letting  blood,  on  a  Tuesday,  or  under  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  heavens ;  and  to  be  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  of 
immortality."  J 

The  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  in  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Scotch  Missionary  Society,  and  dedicated  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Grant,  governor  of  Bombay,  preached 
in  Bombay,  November  1835,  touches  this  matter 
briefly ;  and  I  quote  some  of  his  remarks,  because  of 
the  high  authority  on  which  they  come.  Speaking  of 
the  appropriation  of  the  lac  of  rupees,  he  remarks, 
"  We,  the  representatives  of  the  British  nation  in  India, 
instead  of  applying  this  grant  wholly  to  the  diffusion  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  science  of  the  west, 
as,  we  must  suppose,  was  intended,  employed  most  of 
it  in  the  support  of  colleges  for  teaching  pensioned 
students  the  elements  of  the  Sunscrit  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, and  inculcating  through  them  the  immoral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Vedas  and  Purannas,  the  aphorisms  of 
dreamy  and  obsolete  legislators,  and  the  prescriptions 
of  quack  doctors  and  alchemists ;  or  in  printing  oriental 
books  to  fill  the  shelves  of  the  learned  and  curious,  but 
illiberal  and  unphilanthropic  confederacy,  of  English 
and  French  antiquaries." 

*  Travels  in  India. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Amherst,  GoVenim'-O'^noral  of  India. 

%  Heber. 
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This  policy  of  the  committee  led  also  to  the  expen- 
diture of  enormous  sums  in  procuring  translations  of 
elevated  scientific  works  into  those  languages,  and 
printing  original  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sunscrit  works 
hitherto  unknown  to  Europe.  Of  the  books  printed  by 
the  committee  up  to  1832,  there  were  of  Sunscrit  13,000 
volumes,  of  Arabic  5000,  Persian  2500,  Hindu  2000. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  quarto  volumes,  of  700 
to  800  pages,  and  printed  in  editions  of  500  copies.  Of 
course,  were  they  ever  so  valuable,  they  could  not  be 
generally  diffused  over  an  empire  of  two  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Not  a  single  work  was  printed  in  the 
prevailing  and  spoken  languages  of  India !  The  books 
thus  brought  forth  as  treasures  of  oriental  literature 
were  indeed  such  to  some  philologists  of  Europe ;  but 
false  philosophy,  fabulous  histories,  and  impure  ro- 
mances, could  do  no  good  to  Hindus,  even  supposing 
the  mass  of  the  people  could  have  read  them. 

The  policy  of  the  committee,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  to  cultivate  western  rather  than  eastern  literature, 
and  to  diffuse  modem  science  and  arts,  by  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  by  multiplying 
valuable  works  in  the  vulgar  tongues.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  important  change,  perhaps  no  man  has  been 
more  instrumental  than  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bengal  civil  service,  to  whom  India  is,  in  many  other 
respects,  greatly  indebted. 

The  stipends  which  were  paid  to  pupils  in  the  Arabic, 
Sunscrit,  and  Persian  languages,  are  now  refused  to 
new  applicants,  and  expire  as  vacancies  occur.  This 
change  not  only  adds  to  the  available  funds  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  leaves  the  dead  languages  to  be  cultivated 
just  so  far  as  their  intrinsic  worth  shall  induce  the 
native.  In  all  the  new  institutions,  pupils  are  admitted 
without  distinction  of  caste. 

The  prospect  now  is,  that  English,  with  its  vast  stores 
of  knowledge  in  every  department,  will  become  the 
classical  language  of  the  country.*  The  holders  of  office, 
and  influential  natives  generally,  of  the  next  generation, 
will  be  enhghtened  beyond  what  could  have  ever  been 
hoped  for  under  the  old  system.  Some  of  those  who 
give  themselves  to  literary  pursuits,  will  no  doubt 
acquire  such  a  mastery  of  certain  sciences,  as  to  become 
able  to  bring  forth  works  of  great  utility  in  their  mother 
tongue.  By  such  works,  and  not  by  translations  made 
by  foreigners,  light  may  spread  to  all  the  people,  and 
this  vast  continent  be  brought  forth  into  a  worthy  place 
among  the  nations. 

Missionaries  long  since  saw  this  subject  as  the  edu- 
cation committee  now  see  it,  and  thousands  of  natives, 
in  Calcutta  alone,  have  been  taught  in  their  schools  to 
read  English.  There  are  probably  now  in  that  city  not 
less  than  4000  youths  receiving  an  English  education. 
In  the  Hindu  College  established  in  1816,  and  conducted 
wholly  with  reference  to  English,  there  are  407  students, 
of  which  356  pay  from  five  to  seven  rupees  a-month  for 
tuition,  while  in  the  Sunscrit  College,  where  fifty-seven 
students  receive  a  stipend  of  from  six  to  eight  rupees 
per  month,  and  the  rest  are  taught  gratuitously,  there 
are  but  135  pupils.  In  the  Arabic  College  are  200 
students,  134  of  whom  study  English,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  receive  stipends.  The  Hoogly  College  has 
grown  out  of  the  Hoogly  school,  in  which  the  English 
language  was  always  a  primary  object.  Having  received 
endowments  from  a  native  gentleman,  yielding  annually 
100,000  rupees,  it  has  recently  been  thrown  open  to 
receive  more  pupils;  and  already  1500  students  have 
entered  the  "western  department,"  that  is,  to  study 
English  and  English  literature  exclusively.  About 
300  have  entered  to  study  English,  in  connection  with 


*  When  we  consider  the  vast  spread  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  the  diffusion  of  the  English  language  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  North  America  and  many  of  the  West  India  islands,  the 
establishment  of  British  laws  and  language  in  aU  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  and  the  growing  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  the  prevalence  of  our 
language,  at  no  distant  day,  among  millions  in  aU  quarters  of  the 
globe. 


Oriental  literature,  and  200  to  study  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian exclusively. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  present  demand  for  Eng- 
lish, is  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  Calcutta  School- 
book  Society.  This  institution  prints  elementary  books, 
in  all  the  languages  required  by  schools  in  the  presi- 
dency, at  the  cheapest  possible  rate ;  and  from  its  depo- 
sitory most  schools  are  supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  following  summary  of  sales  is  from  the  last  annual 
report,  viz :  —  EngUsh,  31,649  books ;  Anglo- Asiatic 
(that  is,  in  the  Homan  character),  4525;  Bengalee, 
5754 ;  Hindui,  4171 ;  Hindustani,  3384 ;  Persian,  1454; 
Oriya,  834;  Arabic,  36;  Sunscrit,  16. 

With  this  impulse  in  favour  of  the  English  language 
and  European  literature,  has  sprung  up,  chiefly  through 
the  same  instrumentality,  another,  equally  strong,  in 
favour  of  using  the  Roman  letters  for  Indian  languages. 
I  regard  this  as  scarcely  less  important  than  the  other, 
and  have  briefly  handled  the  point  in  some  remarks  on 
"  The  mode  of  conducting  missions,"  in  Chapter  IV. 

That  the  elements  of  society  are  not  stagnant  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  that  light  is  breaking  in  upon  the  public  mind, 
is  evinced,  among  other  proofs,  by  the  present  state  of 
the  native  newspaper  press.  Formerly  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  city ;  now  there  are  seven  or  eight. 
Among  them  are  the  "  Durpin,"  published  in  Bengalee 
and  English,  by  nominal  Christians,  but  somewhat  neu- 
ter ;  the  "  Chundrika,"  strongly  in  favour  of  the  entire 
idolatrous  system ;  the  "  Cowmoodee,"  temperate  and 
conciUatory,  and  rejecting  the  grosser  Hindu  supersti- 
tions, but  decidedly  polytheistic.  The  "  Reformer,"  in 
the  Enghsh  language  entirely,  and  the  first  newspaper 
conducted  in  English  by  natives,  advocates  the  Vedant 
system,  but  is  temperate.  The  "  Inquirer,"  also  in  the 
English  language,  is  the  organ  of  the  education  party 
among  the  natives.  The  "  Gyananeshun,"  wholly  in 
the  Bengal  language,  resolutely  attacks  the  Brahmini- 
cal  order,  and  all  the  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus.  There  is  another,  published  in  the 
Persian  language,  which  is  conducted  with  considerable 
talent,  but  chiefly  occupied  with  matter  not  generally 
interesting  to  Hindus  or  English.  All  these  are  in 
addition  to  the  various  newspapers,  journals,  and  other 
periodicals  published  by  Britons,  of  which  there  are 
not  few,  and  several  of  them  decidedly  pure  and  reli- 
gious in  their  character.  For  English  readers  there 
are  several  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  two  medical 
journals.  The  Asiatic  Society,  founded  in  1784,  con- 
tinues its  elevated  career,  and  annually  renders  im- 
portant contributions  to  general  as  well  as  Oriental 
science  and  literature.  The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer 
is  an  admirable  monthly,  sustained  by  all  persuasions, 
and  replete  with  information,  not  only  on  missionary 
but  scientific  and  literary  subjects. 

The  Hindu  and  Mussulman  religious  edifices  in  Cal- 
cutta are  few  and  mean ;  strongly  contrasting  with  those 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  the  stupen- 
dous pagodas  and  splendid  zayats  of  the  Burmans.  The 
mosques  resemble  Oriental  mausoleums,  seldom  larger 
than  a  native's  hut,  and  often  not  bigger  than  a  dog- 
house. The  dome  is  almost  always  semi-spherical,  and 
generally  the  plaster,  which  covers  the  brick  walls,  is 
wrought  into  minute  ornaments  of  arabesque  tracery ; 
not  always  tasteful,  or  even  chaste.  Tombs,  both  for 
Europeans  and  rich  natives,  are  often  so  built  that 
natives  might  dwell  in  them  very  comfortably,  and 
remind  one  of  some  passages  in  Scripture,  where  luna- 
tics and  others  are  said  to  live  in  tombs.  They  resemble 
handsome  summer-houses,  and  afford  all  the  shelter  a 
Hindu  desires,  and  much  more  than  he  often  enjoys. 

The  conspicuousness  of  the  late  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
and  the  eclat  given  for  a  time  to  the  reformation  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  effecting,  called  me  to  his  meet- 
ing with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Lacroix,  to  whom  the  language  is  perfectly  familiar, 
kindly  took  me  to  the  Bromha  Sobha,  as  the  congrega- 
tion is  called,  and  interpreted  for  me  the  substance  of 
the  various  exercises.  We  found  the  place  to  be  a 
commodious  hall,  in  a  respectable  Hindu  dwelling-house. 
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There  was  no  idol,  or  idolatrous  representation  of  any 
kind.  On  a  small  stage,  raised  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  floor,  handsomely  carpeted,  sat  cross-legged 
two  respectable-looking  pundits.  One  side  of  the  room 
was  spread  with  clean  cloths  for  the  native  attendants, 
who  sat  after  the  manner  of  the  country ;  and  on  the 
other  were  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 
In  the  centre,  and  opposite  to  the  rostrum,  lay  some 
native  musical  instruments,  and  a  violin.  The  room 
was  well  lighted,  and  the  punkas  of  course  waved  over- 
head. 

One  of  the  pundits  opened  the  services  by  reading 
Sunscrit,  from  a  loose  palm-leaf  held  in  his  hand,  stop- 
ping at  every  two  or  three  words  to  expound  and  enforce. 
The  subject  was  knowledge — what  it  was,  and  what  it 
was  not,  &c.  Abstract  ethical  questions  were  discussed, 
not  unlike  the  fashion  of  the  old  scholastics;  but  no 
raoi-al  deductions  were  made,  nor  any  thing  said  to 
improve  the  hearex-s.  The  whole  discourse  must  have 
been  unintelligible  to  most  of  them. 

The  other  then  read  a  discourse  in  Bengalee,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  explanations  of  their  religious  system, 
and  encomiums  on  it.  He  particularly  dwelt  on  its 
liberality  ;  boasting  that  they  quarrelled  with  no  name 
or  persuasion  ;  and  assuring  us,  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  we  worshipped  idols,  Mahomet,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
come  to  any  certain  knowledge  respecting  rehgious 
things  ;  and  that  if  any  man  believed  his  way  to  be  right, 
that  way  was  right  for  him.  These  discourses  extended 
to  about  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  time,  about  another 
hour,  was  occupied  with  music.  At  the  close  of  the 
preaching,  professed  musicians  advanced  to  the  instru- 
ments, and,  seating  themselves  on  the  mats,  put  them 
in  tune,  with  the  usual  amount  of  discord.  Two  of  them 
then  sang  several  hymns,  with  instruments  accompany- 
ing it.  The  themes  were  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence,  and  the  various  attributes  of  majesty  and 
power.  No  one  joined  the  strain,  nor  were  there  any 
books  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Nothing  could  be  less 
reverent  or  devotional  than  the  manner  of  the  musi- 
cians. They  looked  about  them  with  all  possible  self- 
complacency,  making  unmeaning  gestures,  bowing  and 
blinking  to  each  other,  and  vociferating  with  such  a 
nasal  twang,  that  it  was  a  relief  when  they  were  finished. 
I  thought  it  was  literally  such  music  as  the  poet  speaks 
of — intended  "  to  soothe  savage  breasts ;"  for  certainly 
no  other  could  well  endure  it. 

On  their  retiring,  a  very  different  singer  took  the 
place,  and  proceeded  for  half  an  hour  with  great  power 
of  execution,  and  not  a  little  taste.  His  voice  was  un- 
commonly fine.  He  accompanied  himself  skilfully  on 
the  native  guitar.  The  violin  had  been  well  played  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  music  was  now  truly  excellent, 
furnishing,  I  was  informed,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best 
Bengal  art.  The  singer,  as  well  as  the  violinist,  is  dis- 
tinguished at  the  nautch  entertainments  of  the  city. 
The  subject  was  still  the  attributes  of  God.  The  Ben- 
galee language  has,  for  this  purpose,  a  noble  advantage 
over  ours,  in  numerous  expressions  derived  from  the 
Sunscrit,  which  utter  in  a  single  word  what  may  be 
called  the  negative  attributes,  and  which  we  cannot 
express  with  brevity ;  such  as — "  He  that  needs  no 
refuge ;"  "  He  that  is  never  perplexed ;"  "  He  that  can 
never  grow  weary,"  &c.  The  singer  used  these  epi- 
thets with  great  majesty  ;  using  animated  gestures,  and 
with  a  countenance  finely  varying  with  the  theme.  At 
the  close  of  this  exercise,  the  assembly  broke  up. 

No  female  was  present,  nor  do  any  ever  attend.  Most 
of  the  congregation  came  in  only  in  time  to  hear  the 
music,  and  stood  near  the  staircase,  not  without  disoi'der. 
The  number  of  the  regular  attendants  was  not  over 
twenty.  I  am  informed  thirty  is  the  largest  number 
ever  present.  The  spectators  were  somewhat  more 
numerous. 

Few  of  the  professed  adherents  are  so  confident  of 
their  rectitude,  as  to  detach  themselves  wholly  from 
the  common  religious  customs,  though  more  negligent 
in  these  matters  than  their  neighbours.     The  very 


pundits  officiate,  not  because  converts  to  these  opinions 
(for  such  they  do  not  profess  to  be),  but  because  regu- 
larly paid  for  their  services.  One  of  them,  in  his  dis- 
course this  evening,  expressly  told  us  that  there  was 
no  impropriety  in  worshipping  idols — a  doctrine  which 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  would  not  admit.  The  musicians 
also  are  paid,  and  perform  here  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  do  at  a  nautch,  so  that  the  whole  concern  is 
sustained  by  the  money  of  a  few  friends,  and  descendants 
of  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 

Such  is  the  boasted  reformation  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy ! 
Not  another  congregation  of  his  followers  is  found  in 
all  India !  Of  his  labours  as  a  reformer,  this  is  the 
sum  : — Fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  rendered  negligent 
of  the  national  religion,  or  gathered  here  because  they 
were  so  before,  without  being  a  whit  the  better  in  their 
private  life  or  public  influence ;  in  some  cases,  adding 
the  sins  of  Europeans  to  those  of  their  countrymen ; 
without  being  disentangled  from  the  horrid  system  of 
the  Shasters ;  without  being  ready,  or  without  the  moral 
courage,  to  restore  to  their  own  wives  and  daughtei-s 
the  rights  of  human  nature.  With  all  the  superiority 
to  prejudice  and  custom  boasted  by  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
he  did  nothing  for  the  elevation  of  the  sex, 

A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred,  not  very  long 
since,  in  the  case  of  D.  T.,  one  of  his  most  intelligent 
followers.  This  gentleman  is  a  partner  in  a  European 
house,  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  European  gentlemen, 
and  evidently  much  more  enlightened  than  most  of  his 
countrymen.  Yet  was  he  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  Hindu  public  opinion,  as  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a 
Ku-len  Brahmin,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  family 
above  the  reproach  occasioned  by  one  of  his  ancestors, 
with  many  others,  having  been  compelled  to  eat  beef, 
by  a  Mahometan  enemy  named  Per  Ali.  The  young 
lady  is  well  educated,  reads  and  writes  English,  and  is 
remarkably  intelligent.  The  Brahmin  is  as  ignorant 
as  the  rest  of  his  class,  and  will  probably  marry  others, 
as  avarice  or  caprice  may  move  him.  Brahmins  of  this 
caste  may  marry  any  number  of  wives,  but  are  not 
bound  to  live  with  them.  They  not  unfrequeutly  leave 
a  wife  after  a  few  weeks,  and  never  see  her  again.  She 
is  thus  doomed  to  hopeless  widowhood,  merely  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  her  family.  Thus  completely  is  Ram 
Mohun  Roy's  principal  disciple  under  the  influence  of 
a  thraldom  which  that  great  man  professed  to  despise. 
A  good  school  would  have  done  more  than  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Bromha  Sobha,  We  should 
expect  pupils  who  had  become  so  far  released  fi'om 
Hindu  prejudice,  to  advance  to  a  complete  emancipation. 
But  this  people  show  no  tendency  to  advance ;  they  have 
long  stood  still ;  and  every  thing  already  wears  an 
aspect  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  What  a  monument  of 
the  entire  inefficacy  of  unassisted  reason  to  ameliorate 
the  religious  condition  of  any  people !  Already  may 
the  undertaking  of  this  truly  great  man  be  pronounced 
a  failure,  and  soon  all  traces  of  it  will  be  lost  from 
earth. 

Ram  Mohun  Roy  established  a  weekly  newspaper, 
called  the  "  Reformer,"  which  was  intended  chiefly  to 
excite  among  those  Hindus  who  understand  English  a 
desire  for  improvement  in  their  civil  condition.  It  is 
yet  continued,  edited  by  an  intelligent  native ;  though  . 
incorporated  now  with  a  Calcutta  ])aper,  conducted  by 
a  European.  It  has  often  contained  well-written  papers 
against  Churruck  Pooja,  Ku-len  marriages,  and  the 
other  abominations  of  the  Hindu  system,  and  is,  doubt- 
less, as  at  present  conducted,  a  valuable  journal. 

Ram  Mohun  Roy  was  not  a  Unitarian  Christian, 
but  a  Unitarian  Hindu.  He  believed  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  was  the  best 
moral  teacher  the  world  ever  saw,  but  regarded  his 
death  as  having  no  efiicacy  of  atonement.  His  capa- 
cious mind,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Shasters, 
impelled  him  to  abhor  the  abominations  of  the  Veda, 
and  the  monstrosities  of  its  thirty-three  millions  of  gods. 
But  he  found  in  the  Vedanta  Sar  (an  exposition  of  the 
four  Vedas)  a  sort  of  Unitarianism,  which  he  endea- 
voured on  all  occasions  to  disseminate.    The  doctrine 
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might  as  well  be  called  pantheism ;  for  it  maintains  the 
old  Pythagorean  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  and  that  every  animal,  plant,  or  stone,  is  there- 
fore part  of  Deity.  It  makes  perfect  religion  to  con- 
sist in  knowledge  alone,  or  the  realising  in  every  thing 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  excludes  ceremonies  of  all 
kinds. 

There  was  formerly  a  Unitarian  Christian  congrega- 
tion in  Calcutta,  established  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Adams  (previously  a  missionary),  which  met  for  a 
short  time  at  a  pri\ate  house.  The  first  Sunday  they  had 
sixty  or  seventy  persons  present,  the  second  fifty,  and 
soon  only  five  attended.  Mr  Adams,  thus  disconcerted, 
became  the  editor  of  a  paper,  and  subsequently  accepted 
an  appointment  under  government  to  visit  various 
parts  of  India,  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  education 
in  the  interior.  In  this  last  capacity  he  has  acquired 
honourable  distinction,  and  increasing  usefulness.  His 
reports  are  exciting  great  attention,  and  show  not  only 
unwearied  industry  but  superior  talents. 

The  population  of  Calcutta  is  ascertained,  by  a  census 
just  taken,  to  be  229,000  within  the  ditch ;  and  500,000 
are  supposed  to  reside  in  the  immediate  suburbs. 
Within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  the  population  is  gene- 
rally set  down  at  two  millions.  Of  the  number  within 
the  city,  about  130,000  are  Hindus,  60,000  Mussulmans, 
3000  English,  and  3000  Portuguese,  or  Indo-Britons ; 
the  rest  are  French,  Chinese,  Armenians,  Jews,  Moguls, 
Parsees,  Arabs,  Mugs,  Madrasees,  &c.  The  whole 
number  of  houses  is  66,000,  of  which  neai-ly  15,000  are 
brick ;  the  rest  are  of  mud  or  mats.  Officers  stationed 
at  the  principal  avenues  into  the  city,  found  that  about 
100,000  persons  enter  daily  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, chiefly  sircars,  clerks,  servants,  fruiterers,  &c. 

The  means  now  in  operation  for  the  education  and 
religious  instruction  of  this  vast  population,  have  in  part 
been  mentioned.  That  they  are  so  great,  is  matter  of 
devout  thanksgiving  and  encouragement ;  but  their  dis- 
tressing inadequacy  to  the  wants  of  such  a  multitude  is 
obvious. 

Society  in  Calcutta,  like  that  of  other  places  where 
a  large  poi'tion  of  the  gentry  live  on  stated  salaries,  has 
a  tendency  to  extravagance.  Most  families  live  fully 
up  to  their  income,  andmany,  especially  junior  officers, 
go  deeply  in  debt.  The  expenses  of  living  are,  in  their 
chief  points,  as  follows : — Servants'  wages,  from  four  to 
six  rupees,  without  food  or  lodging ;  rent  of  a  small, 
plain  house,  fifty  to  eighty  rupees  a-month ;  rice,  three 
and  a  half  rupees  a  maund ;  fowls,  two  to  three  annas 
each  ;  ducks,  five  to  six  annas  a-piece ;  washing,  three 
rupees  per  hundred  pieces ;  board  and  lodging  of  one 
person,  per  month,  in  a  plain  way,  fifty  rupees. 

A  few  years  since  the  state  of  morals  was  generally 
bad,  both  in  the  city  and  Mofussil.  Scarcely  any  officers 
or  civil  servants  were  pious,  and  the  marriage  tie 
seemed  held  in  contempt.  Gross  immoralities  are  now 
more  rare,  and,  where  they  exist,  less  shamelessly  ex- 
posed. A  considerable  number  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, both  in  the  civil  and  military  service,  are  not 
only  avowedly  but  earnestly  pious.  The  strong  and 
constant  resistance  lately  made  by  the  government  of 
India  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  is  within  the  memory 
of  every  reader.  This  resistance  was  enforced  and  sti- 
mulated by  almost  evei'y  European  resident,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes.  They  really  believed,  that 
to  permit  missionary  operations  was  to  hazard  their 
possession  of  the  country,  and  that  violent  commotions 
on  the  part  of  the  people  would  follow  any  attempt  to 
overturn  their  religion.  Now,  the  missionaries,  in 
every  part  of  India,  meet  kind  and  respectful  treat- 
ment from  Europeans,  and  in  many  places  liberal 
contributions  are  made  towards  their  schools.  It  is 
found  that  the  natives  can  hear  their  religion  pro- 
nounced false,  and  even  hold  animated  debates  on  the 
subject,  without  dreaming  of  revolt.  No  convulsions 
have  ever  resulted  from  evangelical  labour,  nor  have 
any  chiefs  taken  offence,  on  this  account,  against  the 
government. 


There  is  still  room  for  great  improvement,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  generally,  keep  their  people 
at  work  on  that  day  as  usual.  Buildings  go  on,  ship- 
yards resound  with  the  hammer  and  axe,  goods  are 
borne  through  the  streets,  bazaars  are  open,  the  gentry 
take  their  usual  drive,  and  Sunday  is  as  little  discover- 
able by  appearances  as  in  Paris.  The  general  reason 
given  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  labourers  is  not  in- 
fringed. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  com- 
mandment is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  nor  thy 
maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates." 

The  state  of  religion,  as  we  commonly  understand 
that  phrase,  is  very  low.  I  attended  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal Protestant  places  of  worship,  and,  by  actual  enu- 
meration, found  the  largest  audience  not  to  exceed  250 
persons.  Several  of  them  were  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  number.  The  church  in  the  fort,  being 
attended  by  troops,  according  to  regulation,  is  full.  The 
monthly  concert  of  prayer  is  held  unitedly  by  all  the 
churches  except  one.  At  one  of  these  meetings  which 
I  attended  only  sixty  persons  were  present,  and  in  the 
other  about  eighty.  During  the  week  there  are  few 
prayer-meetings ;  and  those  which  I  attended  seldom 
had  more  than  from  six  to  ten  persons  present.  I 
could  not  hear  of  a  single  Sunday  school  in  the  city. 
The  announcement  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  Tract 
and  Bible  Societies  awakened  the  most  pleasing  expec- 
tations ;  but  at  neither  of  them  were  there  more  than 
seventy-five  persons  present,  besides  the  ministers. 

Benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  and  generally 
supported  with  great  liberality.  Besides  those  which 
have  been  named,  are  the  Bible  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Association,  the  Diocesan  Committee  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Auxiliary  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Bethel  Union,  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  the  Military  Orphan  Society,  the  Military 
Widows'  Fund,  Lord  Clive's  Fund,  the  King's  Military 
Fund,  the  Marine  Pension  Fund,  the  Civil  Fund,  the 
Mariners'  and  General  Widows'  Fund,  the  Presidency 
General  Hospital,  the  Native  Hospital,  the  Hospital  for 
Native  Lunatics,  the  Government  Establishment  for 
Vaccination,  the  Charitable  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Dis- 
tressed Europeans,  the  European  Female  Orphan 
Society. 

Calcutta  has  sixteen  Episcopal  clergymen,  namely, 
six  Company's  chaplains,  two  chaplains  to  institutions, 
two  professors  in  Bishop's  College,  and  six  missionaries. 
There  are  also  one  Scotch  Kirk  chaplain,  one  pastor, 
and  three  missionaries  of  the  Independent  persuasion, 
two  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  six  Baptist  missionaries, 
and  several  others;  making,  in  all,  with  the  bishop, 
mariners'  minister,  &c.,  about  thirty-five  Christian 
ministers,  besides  those  of  the  Armenian,  Greek,  and 
Catholic  churches. 

There  are  in  the  city  eleven  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship, generally  large,  where  services  are  held  every 
Sunday  in  English.  Of  these,  five  are  Episcopal,  two 
Baptist,  one  Scotch,  one  Independent,  and  a  floating 
chapel  for  seamen.  There  are  also  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  one  Armenian,  and  one  Greek.  At 
Howrah,  Kidderpore,  and  other  adjacent  villages, 
preaching  in  English  is  also  regularly  maintained. 
Each  of  the  Baptist  churches  has  handsome  brick 
meeting-houses.  Mr  Yates  is  pastor  in  Circular  Road; 
Mr  Robinson  was  till  recently  settled  over  Lallbazaar, 
and  Mr  Pearce  over  the  Bengalese.  A  vast  printing- 
office  and  type  foundry,  gradually  enlarged  to  its  present 
dimensions  at  a  cost  of  nearly  100,000  dollars,  with  three 
excellent  dwelling-houses,  have  been  erected,  without 
pecuniary  aid  from  England,  and  chiefly  through  the 
profits  of  the  printing-office.  This  establishment  not 
only  prints  largely  in  English  for  government  and  indi- 
viduals, but  in  all  the  written  Oriental  languages,  and 
casts  type  in  most  of  them.     Six  presses,  on  an  average, 
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are  constantly  employed  in  printing  the  Scriptures.  Mr 
Yates,  besides  officiating  as  English  pastor,  has  acquired 
great  celebrity  for  skill  in  Bengalee  and  Hindustanee, 
and  for  his  admirable  revision  of  those  versions.  He 
seems  raised  up  to  complete  the  labours  of  Carey  in  these 
important  translations.  Many  recollect  with  pleasure 
his  visit  to  this  country. 

Besides  the  places  of  worship  for  foreigners,  there 
are,  in  and  around  the  city,  vai'ious  preaching  bungalows 
and  chapels  for  the  natives.  Of  these,  four  are  main- 
tained by  Episcopalians,  four  by  Baptists,  five  by  In- 
dependents, and  one  by  the  Scotch  Kirk.  Some  of  these 
are  daily  occupied,  and,  in  general,  with  encouraging 
attendance. 

I  was  several  times  present  on  these  occasions,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  was  deeply  interested 
with  the  decorum  and  earnestness  of  attention  shown 
by  the  auditors.  As  a  specimen  of  these  occasions,  I 
will  describe  one  which  I  attended  with  the  Rev.  Mr 
Lacroix,  a  German  missionary,  who  has  acquired  such 
a  command  of  the  Bengalee  as  to  be  as  much  at  home 
in  it  as  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  devotes  himself  wholly 
to  preaching  and  other  evangelical  labours,  and  unites 
great  bodily  vigour  to  untiring  energy,  and  ardent 
interest  in  his  work. 

On  arriving  at  the  place,  no  one  had  assembled ;  but 
no  sooner  were  we  seated,  than  some  passers-by  began 
to  collect,  and  the  nimaber  gradually  increased,  during 
the  services,  to  seventy  or  eighty.  Some  sat  down,  but  the 
greater  part  remained  standing,  and  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  the  door.  For  a  while,  the  preacher  went  on 
expounding  and  arguing,  without  interruption  ;  but  at 
length  some  well-dressed  persons  proposed  objections, 
and  but  for  the  skill  of  the  missionary,  the  sermon 
would  have  degenerated  into  a  dispute.  The  objections 
showed  not  only  acuteness,  but  often  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Some  countenances 
evinced  deep  anxiety.  Sometimes  there  was  a  general 
murmur  of  applause,  when  strong  arguments  were 
advanced,  or  satisfactory  expositions  given.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  many  accepted  tracts,  selecting 
such  as  they  had  not  seen  before.  One  of  the  most 
venerable  hearers,  and  a  chief  speaker,  approached  us 
as  we  came  away,  and  pronounced  upon  us  in  his  own 
manner,  but  very  solemnly,  a  cordial  benediction ; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  we  advanced  was 
all  good ;  that,  no  doubt,  Christianity  was  the  best  reli- 
gion, but  that  too  many  difficulties  were  yet  in  the  way 
to  permit  him  and  his  countrymen  to  embrace  it.  I 
am  sure  no  Christian  could  be  present  on  these  occa- 
sions without  being  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining these  efforts,  and  cheered  to  exertions  for  their 
extension. 

I  attended  worship,  on  several  occasions,  at  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Pearce's  native  chapel,  and  was  highly  gratified, 
not  only  with  the  number  present,  and  their  deportment, 
but  especially  with  the  psalmody.  All  united,  with 
great  animation,  in  this  delightful  part  of  Christian 
worship.  Two  of  their  tunes  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
in  writing.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  their 
hymns,  written  by  Krishnu,  a  native  preacher : — 

He  who  yielded  once  his  breath, 
Smful  man  to  save  from  death, 
Oh,  my  soul,  forget  not  Him, 

Forget  not  Him. 
Troubled  soul,  forget  no  more 
God's  best  gift,  thy  richest  store- 
Christ  the  Lord,  whose  holy  name 

Now  saves  from  shame. 
Cease  thy  fruitless  toil  and  care ; 
Christ  will  all  thy  burden  bear ; 
Grace  and  love  shall  soothe  the  breast 

That  sighs  for  rest. 

He  is  truth,  and  mercy  mild. 
He  in  death  with  pity  smiled. 
Shed  his  crimson  blood  abroad, 
Leads  man  to  God. 


Faithful  friend !  on  thee  I  caU, 
By  day,  by  night,  my  aU  in  all. 
Thy  name,  sweet  Jesus,  brmgs  relief, 
And  stays  my  grief. 

ANOTHKR  HYMN— LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

Oh,  my  soul,  be  steady,  be  steady,  be  not  unsteady ! 
The  sea  of  love  is  come ! 
The  name  of  Jesus  bears  thee  over. 
Oh,  my  soul,  there  is  no  Saviour  but  Jesus. 
Chorus.    Oh,  my  soul!    See! 

There  is  no  Saviour  but  Jesus. 

In  some  places,  numerous  individuals  have  openly 
renounced  caste,  and  become  nominal  Christians,  but 
without  indicating  or  professing  a  change  of  heart. 
These  form  a  class  at  once  encouraging  and  troublesome 
—encouraging,  because  they  have  broken  from  a  fatal 
thraldom,  and  placed  themselves  and  their  children  in 
the  way  of  religious  instruction — troublesome,  because 
while  they  come,  in  some  degree,  under  the  control  of 
the  missionary,  they  are  not  reclaimed  even  to  a  strict 
morality,  and  are  naturally  regarded  by  the  heathen  as 
exemplifying  our  religion. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  native  Christians  have  been 
gathered  into  villages,  together  with  others,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  have  renounced  idolatry.  One  of  these 
is  near  Serampore,  superintended  by  the  missionaries 
there ;  another  is  at  Luk-yan-ti-pore,  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Calcutta;  another  at  Kharee,  fifteen  miles 
farther  south.  The  two  latter  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  George  Pearce,  of  Seebpore,  and 
contain  170  families.  It  is  but  eight  years  since  any 
of  these  people  professed  Christianity,  and  the  baptised 
now  amount  to  about  fifty.  The  Rev.  Mr  De  Monte, 
an  East  Indian,  and  three  native  preachers,  have  the 
immediate  charge,  Mr  Pearce  visiting  them  once  a 
month.  The  most  promising  children  are  taken  to  the 
Seeb-pore  and  Howrah  boarding-schools,  where  about 
ninety  of  both  sexes,  who  of  course  are  all  nominal 
Christians,  are  now  receiving  a  regular  course  of  mental 
and  moral  culture.  Persons  who  join  these  villages, 
under  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity,  are  received 
and  treated  as  catechumens.  They  are  required  to  pro- 
mise obedience  to  certain  rules  respecting  fornication, 
theft,  fighting,  attendance  on  public  worship,  abstaining 
from  heathen  rites,  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  &c. 
Themselves  and  their  children  are  thus  brought  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  the 
means  of  grace.  None  ax'e  baptised  but  on  a  satis- 
factory evidende  of  conversion  to  God. 

Besides  the  stations  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
missionaries,  there  are  similar  villages  patronised  by 
other  sects,  namely.  Ram  Makal  Choke,  and  Gangaree, 
under  Mr  Piffard,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ; 
Nursider  Choke,  under  Mr  Robinson ;  Jhan-jara,  under 
Mr  Jones ;  Ban-i-pore,  under  Mr  Driberg ;  and  Budg- 
Budg,  under  Mr  Sandys ;  the  three  latter  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  England.  The  whole  number  of 
converts  at  these  stations  I  could  not  learn,  but  am 
assured  that  it  exceeds  2000.  The  degree  of  knowledge 
and  piety  must  be  small  among  converts  possessing  so 
few  and  recent  means  of  spiritual  improvement,  exposed 
to  so  many  snares,  trained  from  infancy  to  every  vice, 
and  l^elonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  lowest  classes. 
Still  there  is  an  evident  superiority,  on  the  side  of  even 
the  nominal  Christians. 

Christianity  is  certainly  gaining  a  footing  among  the 
natives  of  Bengal,  though  the  rate  of  advancement  is 
slow.  There  is  the  fullest  evidence  that  the  Hindu 
system  has  received,  in  this  presidency  at  least,  a  great 
check.  Few  of  the  numerous  individuals  who  have 
received  education  in  the  missionary  and  government 
schools,  retain  confidence  in  the  system  of  their  fathers. 
This  class  of  persons  is  now  rapidly  multiplying,  and 
the  standard  of  their  education  becoming  more  elevated. 
A  smattering  of  geography  and  astronomy  is  itself' 
sufficient  to  break  the  power  of  the  prevailing  belief  on 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.     The  preaching  of  missionaries^ 
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the  distribution  of  bibles  and  tracts,  and  the  natural 
inquiries  elicited  by  the  presence  of  so  many  intelligent 
foreigners  professing  Christianity,  have  tended  to  diffuse 
still  more  widely  the  knowledge  and  claims  of  true  reU- 
gion.  Multitudes  are  convinced  that  their  system  is 
wrong,  who  are  yet  retained  in  the  ranks  of  idolatry  or 
Mahometanism  by  a  fear  lest  possibly  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  may  be  best  for  them,  and  a  want  of  principle, 
sufficient  to  encounter  opposition  and  suffering.  But 
their  stated  observances  are  coldly  rendered;  their 
children  are  not  brought  up  with  the  old  enthusiasm 
for  the  national  faith ;  and  a  thousand  acts  and  expres- 
sions apprise  those  children  of  their  parents'  true  senti- 
ments. These,  together  with  the  numerous  youths  who 
are  receiving  education  from  Europeans,  already  form 
a  considerable  body  of  the  rising  generation.  Loosed, 
in  a  good  degree,  from  the  intellectual  bondage  which 
has  griped  preceding  generations,  and  prepared,  in 
various  other  ways,  to  hear  preaching  with  profit,  they 
form  an  increasing  class,  to  which  the  friends  of  truth 
may  look  with  hope. 

Bi-ahmins  are  not  venerated  as  heretofore.  Though 
thousands  still  find  a  luxurious  competency  in  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  thousands  more  are  compelled 
to  pursue  callings  which  throw  them  into  society  divested 
of  their  aristocratic  exclusiveness  and  spiritual  influence. 
1  have  often  seen  the  sacred  thread  over  the  shoulders 
of  common  sepoys,  market-men,  mechanics,  and  door- 
keepers. Enjoying  many  advantages,  and  given  to 
polygamy,  they  multiply  faster  than  the  herd,  who  are 
pinched  for  subsistence,  and  often  suffer  from  actual 
famine.  Such  increase  must,  of  itself,  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  their  supposed  sacredness  of  character. 

The  name  of  Serampore  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  histoi'y  of  modern  missions,  especially  those  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  that  I  of  course  spent  some 
time  there.  A  pleasant  ride  of  fifteen  miles  brought 
me  to  Barrackpore,  a  military  station  on  the  river  side 
opposite  to  Serampore,  and  the  seat  of  the  governor- 
general's  country  residence.  The  road  is  bordered  with 
fine  trees  the  whole  distance,  and  the  country,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  in  high  cultivation.  Many 
labourers  were  ploughing — an  operation  which  stirs  up 
but  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil,  and  would  call  forth  the 
surprise  and  contempt  of  a  New-England  farmer.  The 
plough  costs  but  fifty  cents,  and  the  miniature  oxen 
which  draw  it  but  five  dollars  the  pair.  The  latter  are 
generally  marked  all  over  with  linef  and  circles,  burnt 
upon  their  skin.  The  view  of  Serampore  from  the  river 
is  exceedingly  attractive.  The  same  architecture  which 
prevails  at  Calcutta  gives  the  houses  the  appeai'ance 
of  elegant  marble  villas ;  and  the  huge  college,  with  its 
superb  columns,  confers  dignity  on  the  whole  scene. 
The  I'iver  is  here  about  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
yards  wide,  placid,  and  full  of  boats. 

The  population  of  Serampore  is  15,000.  About  100 
of  the  houses  are  designed  for  Europeans,  but  nearly 
half  of  them  are  empty.  I  was  kindly  received  by  the 
venerable  survivor  of  that  noble  triumvirate,  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  while  missions  retain  an  advocate. 
Though  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  Dr  Marshman's  eye  is 
not  dim,  nor  his  step  slow.  He  leads  the  singing  at 
family  worship,  with  a  clear  and  full  voice ;  preaches 
with  energy ;  walks  rapidly  several  miles  every  morn- 
ing, and  devotes  as  many  hours  every  day  to  study,  as 
at  any  former  period.  His  school  for  boys,  and  Mrs 
Marshman's  for  girls,  are  continued,  though  less  lucra- 
tive than  hitherto,  from  the  number  of  similar  ones  now 
established  in  the  country. 

Every  walk  through  the  town  and  its  environs,  pre- 
sents objects  which  awaken  tender  and  serious  thought. 
There  is  the  Ghaut,  where,  thirty-six  years  ago.  Marsh- 
man  and  his  family  landed,  friendless,  and  discouraged 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Company's  government.  There, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  landed  l||rriet  Newell  and  Ann 
H.  Judson,  whose  feet  now  treaffthe  starry  plain.  And 
up  those  steps,  for  many  years,  missionaries  of  all  names 
and  parties  have  ascended,  to  receive  a  fraternal  wel- 
come to  India. 


Close  by  are  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  houses  of 
Carey  and  Ward,  long  since  overturned  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river.  Farther  down  is  the  printing-office, 
whence  so  many  thousands  of  thousands  of  portions  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  languages  spoken  by  more  than  half  the 
pagan  world,  have  been  produced.  Still  farther  is  the 
college,  a  superb  and  vast  edifice,  the  principal  hall  of 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  India.  It  is  a  chaste 
and  noble  building,  constructed  of  the  most  durable 
materials  throughout.  The  staircases  are  of  ornamental 
cast  iron,  imported  from  England  at  great  expense. 
Its  library  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  contains  the 
immense  collection  of  dried  botanic  specimens  by  Dr 
Carey.  Connected  with  the  institution  are  about  100 
pupils,  but  for  the  most  part  young,  and  studying  only 
preparatory  branches.  At  this  time  there  are  but  two 
regular  students  in  the  college  proper.  The  building 
was  erected  when  there  were  no  similar  institutions  in 
India,  and  shows  the  capacious  plans  and  noble  spirit 
of  its  founders.  But  the  starting  up  of  so  many  schools 
of  similar  character,  and  other  causes,  have  prevented 
the  expected  accession  of  students.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  active  operation  of  the  numerous  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  vicinity,  will  ere  long  create  a 
race  of  scholars  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  elevated 
course  of  studies  intended  to  be  here  pursued. 

In  the  rear  of  the  college  are  two  professors'  houses, 
in  one  of  which  Carey  spent  his  last  years.  The  room 
in  which  he  died  called  up  indescribable  sensations,  and 
I  trust  wrought  improvement  upon  my  spirit.  Behind 
is  the  extensive  botanic  garden,  where  that  wonderful 
man,  by  way  of  relaxation,  gathered  a  vast  collection 
of  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  from  every  part 
of  India,  and  from  whence  he  diffused  a  taste  for  natu- 
ral science  which  is  now  yielding  invaluable  results. 

A  handsome  church  was  built  in  the  town,  by  the 
Danish  government,  many  years  ago ;  but  no  chaplain 
has  ever  been  appointed,  and  the  missionaries  have 
always  officiated  there.  They  have,  besides  this,  a  com- 
modious chapel  of  their  own,  where  worship  is  performed 
on  week  days  and  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  considerable 
church  of  natives.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  town  is 
another. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town,  in  a  calm  and  retired 
spot,  is  the  mission  grave-yard,  surrounded  with  palm 
groves.  It  contains  about  an  acre,  enclosed  with  a 
good  brick  wall ;  and  along  its  nice  gravel  walks  are 
mahogany  trees,  set  at  proper  distances.  The  monu- 
ment for  Ward  is  a  circular  pavilion,  beautiful  and 
chaste,  with  a  suitable  inscription  on  one  ^ide,  read  from 
within.  Carey's  is  a  plain  cenotaph,  built  many  years 
ago  for  some  of  his  family,  and  now  bearing  additional 
inscriptions  for  himself  and  his  widow.  His  own  epitaph, 
by  his  express  direction,  is  merely  this : — < 

WILLIAM  CAREY. 

Born  17th  of  August,  1761. 

Died  9th  of  June,  1834. 

"  A  vjr etched,  poor,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  thy  kind  arms  J  fall:' 

Mrs  Carey,  his  third  wife,  died  about  a  year  after 
her  husband.  Mr  Ward's  widow  survived  him  ten 
years.  Carey's  son  is  now  a  missionary  in  the  upper 
provinces.  Ward  left  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are 
pious,  and  have  been  married  several  years. 

This  mission  was  commenced  in  1793.  Its  history  is 
too  well  known  to  leave  me  the  necessity  of  describing 
it,  or  dwelling  on  its  fruits.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  those  grand  operations,  which  we  trust  the  church 
wUl  never  relinquish  till  the  earth  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  With  the  exception  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  Tamul  and  Malayalim  languages, 
the  whole  of  India  was  then  entirely  destitute  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongues.  Few  in  number, 
and  sustained  by  their  own  resources,  the  missionaries 
have  given  the  world  the  whole  Bible  in  Sunscrit, 
Chinese,  Bengalee,  Hindu,  Mahratta,  Oriya,  Sikh,  Pushtu 
or  Afghan,  Cashmere,  and  Assamee;  and  the  new  Tesx 
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tament  in  the  Gujeratee,  Kunkun,  Multanee,  Bikaneer, 
Bhugulcund,  Maruar,  Nepaul,  Harotee,  Kanoja, 
Mugudh,  Oojuy-i-ne,  Jumbo,  Bhutneer,  Munipore,  Bruj , 
Kemaoon,  Shree-nagur,  and  Palpa ;  besides  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  in  various  other  languages.  Some 
of  these  vei-sions  have  been  repeatedly  revised,  and 
successive  editions  printed. 

There  are  now  eighteen  mission  stations,  and  twenty- 
two  churches,  connected  with  Serampore  ;  at  which  are 
labouring"_five  Europeans,  and  twenty-two  Indo-Britons, 
with  twenty-five  native  preachers  and  eatechists.  Of 
the  eleven  members  which  constituted  the  first  church 
in  India,  Mr  Marshman  and  wife  alone  remain. 

The  late  transfer  of  the  printing-office  and  steam 
paper-mill,  to  Mr  John  C.  Marshman,  has  been  matter 
of  much  discussion,  and  seems  not  clearly  understood. 
The  explanation  given  me  on  the  spot  amounted  to  this : 
Some  years  before  Dr  Carey's  death,  the  concern  was 
deemed  bankrupt.  The  printing-office,  paper-mill,  and 
other  property,  valued  at  about  126,000  rupees,  was 
made  over,  in  fee  simple,  to  Mr  J.  C.  Marshman,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  assuming  all  the  debts.  To  whom  these 
debts  are  due,  and  for  what,  and  what  portion  has  been 
paid,  were  not  mentioned,  and  I  felt  unauthorised  to 
ask.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  transfer  was 
not  made  public  till  so  long  after  its  execution,  and  till 
Carey  was  no  more.  No  one  could  so  satisfactorily  have 
explained  the  matter  to  the  public.  The  controversy  is 
now  useless  as  a  question  of  property.  The  lots  and 
buildings  are  reduced  to  a  value  almost  nominal.  Since 
the  place  ceased  to  be  an  asylum  for  debtors,  who  fied 
hither  from  the  British  territories,  it  has  constantly 
decayed.  Atthismoment,Mr  J.  C.  Marshman  is  about  to 
remove  the  printing-office  to  a  new  building  of  his  own, 
not  on  the  Society's  land,  and  the  old  office  is  almost 
a  ruin.  One  dwelling-house,  now  in  good  order,  and 
valuable,  is  nearly  the  sum  of  all  the  English  Society's 
acknowledged  property. 

One  thing  is  certain — that  there  have  seldom  ap- 
peared men  so  disinterested  as  Carey,  Marshman,  and 
Ward.  Carey  received,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
more  than  500  dollars  a-month,  as  professor  to  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  and  Bengalee  translator  to 
government.  Ward  earned  equally  large  sums  in  the 
printing-office,  as  did  Mr  and  Mrs  Marshman  by  their 
school.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Marshman  assured  me,  they  ate  at 
a  common  table,  and  drew  from  the  common  fund  only 
the  paltry  sum  of  twelve  rupees  per  month  each  !  The 
rest  went  for  the  support  of  out-stations,  casting  types, 
and  the  translating  and  printing  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  expense  of  the  Chinese  version  alone,  for 
pundits,  types,  .Sec,  exceeded  100,000  dollars ! 

The  agreement  made  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Serampore  brethren,  one  with  another,  and  published 
to  the  world,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  especially  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  "  Let  us  give  ourselves  up  unreservedly 
to  this  glorious  cause.  Let  us  never  think  that  our 
time,  our  gifts,  our  strength,  our  families,  or  even  the 
clothes  we  wear,  are  our  own.  Let  us  sanctify  them  all 
to  God  and  his  cause.  Oh  that  he  may  sanctify  us  for 
his  work  !  Let  us  for  ever  shut  out  the  idea  of  laying 
up  a  cowry  for  ourselves  or  our  children.  If  we  give 
up  the  resolution  which  was  formed  on  the  subject  of 
private  trade  when  we  first  united  at  Serampore,  the 
mission  is  from  that  hour  a  lost  cause.  A  worldly  spirit, 
quarrels,  and  every  evil  work,  will  succeed,  the  moment 
it  is  admitted  that  each  brother  may  do  something  on 
his  own  account.  Woe  to  that  man  who  shall  ever 
make  the  smallest  movement  towards  such  a  measure  ! 
Let  us  continually  watch  against  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
cultivate  a  Christian  indifference  towards  every  indul- 
gence. Rather  let  us  bear  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  endeavour  to  learn  in  every  state 
to  be  content." 

Never  were  there  more  laborious  men  than  the 
Serampore  missionaries,  and  never  shall  we  see  stronger 
temptations  to  amass  wealth  relinquished  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  The  arrangement  for  drawhig  six  dollars  «- 
month  for  personal  expenses  was  disconttoued  in  1817, 


and  each  drew  what  he  needed ;  but  neither  of  th^ft? 
laid  up  property  for  himself.  Carey  died  without 
leaving  his  widow  any  thing.  Wai'd  left  only  about  5000 
dollars,  the  proceeds  of  his  private  propert}',  put  to  in- 
terest on  his  first  leaving  England.  Marshman  is 
known  to  be  poor ;  and  his  style  of  living,  now  at  least, 
is  more  frugal  than  that  of  almost  any  other  missionary 
I  saw  in  Hindustan.  Many  of  his  measures  are  gene- 
rally disapproved,  but  his  diligence  and  true  greatness 
must  stand  confessed.  It  cannot  be  said  the  glory  of 
Serampore  is  departed.  Though  it  has  now  become  a 
mere  unit  among  missions,  its  history  will  ever  be  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  records  of  modern  bene- 
volence. The  benefits  it  has  produced  are  lasting  as 
the  world.  It  has  been  swallowed  up  in  more  diff"used 
endeavours,  like  the  morning  star  giving  place  to  day, 
swallowed  up  in  brighter  light. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Madras.  Catamarans.  DifRcvdty  of  Landing.  Black  Town. 
Esplanade.  Population.  Illustrations  of  Soriptiu-e.  State  of 
Religion.  Catholics.  Teloogoos.  Travelling  by  Palankeen. 
Pondicherry.  Cuddalore.  Tranquebar.  Combaconum.  Tan- 
jore.  Kohlhofl'.  Swartz.  Trichinopoly.  Heber.  Seringham. 
Slavery  in  Hindustan.  Idolatry  supported  by  Government. 
Brahmins  and  Brahminism.  Progressive  Poverty  of  the  Coun- 
try.   Modem  languages  of  Hindustan. 

A  VOYAGE  of  fourteen  days  in  a  small  trading  vessel, 
without  a  white  face  in  it  but  my  own,  brought  me  to 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  Madras,  January  26,  1837.  It 
was  a  fortnight  of  great  discomfort ;  but  I  could  not 
waive  my  rule  of  going  in  the  first  vessel  when  my 
work  at  any  place  was  done.  Generally,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  to  pass  in  India,  weeks,  and  even 
months,  elapse  before  the  occurrence  of  another.  Our 
captain,  in  this  case,  was  a  quiet  native  of  Chittagong, 
and,  though  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  longitude, 
made  a  short  and  safe  voyage  by  dead  reckoning.  By 
taking  such  a  vessel  instead  of  an  European,  1  saved 
three-fourths  of  the  customary  price  of  passage. 

There  being  no  indentation  of  the  coast,  nor  any 
island  to  break  off"  the  sea,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  through- 
out the  year.  Vessels  anchor  in  the  open  roads ;  the 
large  ones  keeping  a  mile  or  two  from  shore.  The  swell 
keeps  them  pitching  and  rolling  as  uncomfortably  as 
when  at  sea.  The  danger  is  so  great,  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  that  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  lie  here  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  and  the  anchorage  seems 
deserted.  Cargoes  are  loaded  and  unloaded,  by  boats 
adapted  for  passing  through  the  surf.  Among  the  first 
objects  that  struck  rae,  were  the  catamarans,  gliding  in 
every  direction.  These  are  exactly  like  a  New  England 
stone-sled.  Three  flattened  timbers,  eight  or  ten  feet 
long,  are  tied  together  horizontally,  and  sharpened  a 
little  at  the  point.  One  or  two  men  propel  it  with  a, 
paddle  flattened  at  both  ends,  and  dip  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other.  They  sit  on  the  calves  of  their 
legs,  with  the  toes  inward,  and  in  this  position,  which 
is  the  only  one  the  case  admits,  they  often  remain  for 
hours.  The  water,  of  course,  comes  up  between  the 
timbers,  and  washes  over  the  little  raft,  so  that  the 
men  are  kept  wet  to  the  middle.  If  they  would  carry 
any  articles  dry,  which  is  seldom  attempted,  they  con- 
struct a  high  pile  of  bushes  in  the  centre.  When  no 
boat  could  live  five  minutes,  these  catamarans  go  about 
in  perfect  safety.  The  men  are  often  washed  oft",  but 
instantly  leap  on  again  without  alarm.  A  water-proof 
cap,  for  the  carriage  of  letters  to  and  from  newly-arrived 
vessels,  is  almost  their  only  article  of  dress.  The  rest 
is  but  a  strip  of  cotton' cloth,  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
fastened,  front  and  rear,  to  a  twine  tied  round  the  loins. 

Landing  seemed  so  difficult,  though  the  weather  was 
fine,  that  it  was  har^^g  conceive  how  goods  could  be 
conveyed  without  getting  wet.  Yet  these  boatmen  do 
it,  and  display  energy  and  skill  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
Keeping  time  to  a  rude  tune,  they  now  take  long  pulls, 
and  now  short  ones,  as  the  waves  run  past ;  they  at 
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length  push  the  boat  forwai-d  on  a  foaming  surf,  and 
she  is  thrown  upon  the  beach.  As  it  recedes,  some 
jump  out  with  the  ropes,  and  at  every  returning  wave 
get  her  a  httle  higher,  till  she  lies  still  upon  the  sand. 
The  operation  is  sufficiently  disagreeable,  especially  to 
the  timid.  The  passenger  is  not  only  almost  thrown 
from  his  seat  by  the  heavy  and  repeated  striking  of  the 
boat  upon  the  beach,  but  is  generally  well  sprinkled  by 
the  breakers  dashing  against  her  before  she  can  be 
hauled  up  sufficiently.  The  boats  are  large  and  deep, 
made,  without  ribs  or  timbers,  of  thin  wide  planks, 
warped  by  fire  to  a  proper  shape,  and  fastened  together 
by  strong  twine.  Against  the  seams,  straw  and  mud 
are  fastened  strongly  by  the  twine  which  ties  the  planks 
together.  No  nails  are  used,  for  none  could  keep  a 
boat  together  with  such  thumping. 

The  city  presents  from  the  sea  nothing  to  create 
large  expectations.  Only  a  few  public  buildings  are 
visible,  and  not  much  of  the  town,  as  the  site  is  quite 
level.  It  is,  however,  a  noble  city,  and  has  many  fine 
streets.  The  Black  town,  so  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  natives  who  reside  there,  is  well  laid  out,  and  is 
defended  by  a  substantial  brick  wall.  The  houses  are 
far  better,  on  the  whole,  than  those  of  the  natives  in 
Calcutta.  Though  there  are  not  so  many  fine  residenpes 
of  rich  Baboos  as  in  that  city,  there  are  some  scarcely 
surpassed  in  elegance  by  any  in  America. 

A  space  of  several  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Black 
town  is  occupied  by  the  Europeans.  Their  houses  are 
not  placed  in  rows,  but  scattered  about,  and  embosomed 
in  gardens  and  shrubbery.  Trees  are  planted  in  rows 
along  the  principal  avenues,  and  the  number  of  plea- 
sant drives  surpasses  those  of  any  city  I  have  yet  seen 
in  the  east. 

The  fort  is  on  the  shore  south  of  the  Black  town,  with 
a  large  open  space  between,  reserved  as  an  esplanade. 
On  the  margin  of  this  opening,  next  to  the  sea,  and  also 
below  the  fort,  is  the  fashionable  evening  drive.  Here, 
weary  of  lassitude  or  labour,  come  all  the  gentry  to 
enjoy  the  freshness  and  glory  of  sunset.  The  rushing 
of  the  ceaseless  surf,  the  numerous  vessels  of  varied 
make,  the  cool  sea-breeze,  the  majestic  ocean,  the  wide 
sweep  of  western  sky,  the  superb  equipages,  the  cheerful 
faces,  and  the  cordial  greetings — make  it  every  way 
chai'ming.  In  going  to  "  the  course,"  you  meet,  along 
the  less  pretending  roads,  merchants  on  their  camels, 
Arabs  on  their  steeds,  Burmans  and  Moguls  on  their 
ponies,  native  gentlemen  in  their  handsome  bullock 
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carriages ;  while  the  sircars,  &c.,  are  drawn  by  a  single 
ox,  in  an  indescribable  sort  of  wheelbarrow,  or  are 
borne  in  palankeens. 

While  in  this  city,  famous  for  snake-charmers,  I  sent 
for  some  to  show  me  their  skill.  They  brought  a  boa 
constrictor  and  several  cobra  de  capels ;  the  latter 
being,  as  is  known,  highly  venomous,  and  generally 
fatal.  They  were  in  shallow  baskets,  coiled  up  as  close 
as  possible.  The  keeper  had  a  simple  flageolet ;  on 
hearing  a  few  notes  of  which,  the  snake  gracefully 
erected  half  its  length,  and  spread  out  its  beautiful  head 
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and  neck  to  a  breadth  of  several  inches.  The  keeper 
sometimes  ceased  his  music  and  irritated  the  creature 
with  his  hand  ;  which  it  bit  violently,  but  without  injury, 
its  fangs  having  been  extracted. 

These  men  are  often  employed  to  draw  forth  from 
their  holes  snakes  which  infest  gardens  and  old  build- 
ings. Playing  on  their  flageolet,  they  pass  I'ound  the 
suspected  places,  and  if  serpents  be  there,  are  sure  to 
bring  them  forth.  Without  permitting  the  music  to 
cease,  an  attendant  seizes  the  snake  by  the  tail,  and 
whirls  it  round  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  bite  ;  sliding 
one  hand  up  gradually,  till  he  gets  it  firmly  by  the  neck ; 
then,  taking  a  little  stone  or  shell,  he  crushes  out  the 
fangs,  and  puts  it  in  his  basket  or  bosom,  and  carries 
it  away.  The  transaction  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the 
passage.  Psalm  Iviii.  5,  which  compares  the  wicked, 
who  persist  in  their  ways  in  spite  of  counsel  or  entreaty, 
to  serpents  that  will  not  be  charmed.  This  text,  as  well 
as  Jeremiah  viii.  17,  where  Jehovah  threatens  to  send 
among  Israel  "  serpents  which  will  not  be  charmed," 
shows  that  the  trade  of  these  men  is  of  no  recent  date. 

The  population  of  Madras,  including  all  the  villages 
within  several  miles,  is  generally  reckoned  at  420,000. 
But  a  census  made  in  1823  gave  only  27,000  houses. 
This,  at  seven  inhabitants  to  a  house,  would  make  the 
population  about  190,000.  Large  spaces,  even  within 
the  walls,  are  wholly  vacant.  Allowing  for  houses 
omitted  in  the  census,  the  population  is  perhaps  200,000. 
There  are  populous  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  con- 
taining 100,000  more.  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities in  the  town  is  the  universality  with  which  males 
and  females,  old  and  young,  bear  upon  their  foreheads, 
arms,  and  breasts,  the  marks  peculiar  to  their  religion, 
or  sect  of  it.*  Some  have  a  red  or  blue  spot  on  their 
forehead ;  others  blue,  red,  white,  or  yellow  perpendi- 
cular lines ;  others  horizontal  lines.  Some,  in  addition 
to  these,  have  ashes  or  clay  rubbed  in  lines  on  their 
arms  and  breast.  I  could  not  help  recurring  continu- 
ally to  that  text  (Deuteronomy  xxxii.  5),  "  Their  spot 
is  not  the  spot  of  his  children."  The  allusion  is  doubt- 
less to  a  similar  custom.  The  highest  classes  wear 
much  the  same,  but  of  far  costlier  materials. 

Men  of  distinction  have  servants  running  before,  and 
at  least  two  always  run  beside  the  carriage.  Even  per- 
sons on  horseback  are  never  without  one  of  these  run- 
ners, who  are  called  syce.  It  is  astonishing  how  long 
these  men,  accustomed  to  the  business  from  childhood, 
can  endure.  The  rider  never  slacks  his  pace  on  their 
account,  and  they  keep  up  during  the  whole  drive.  For 
a  long  time,  the  sight  of  these  poor  men  destroyed  the 
pleasure  of  my  rides.  They,  however,  do  nothing  else, 
and  their  labour,  on  the  whole,  is  certainly  far  less  than 
that  of  a  mechanic  with  us. 

The  incident  of  Elijah  running  before  the  chariot  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  46),  has  been  continually  bi'ought 
to  recollection  by  this  custom,  wherever  I  have  been 
in  India.  He  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  great  gran- 
deur, in  mocking  the  national  faith  before  the  king,  and 

*  Those  Imow  little  of  the  world,  who  advance  the  existence  of 
sects  as  an  objection  to  Christianity.  Over  all  Hither  India,  the 
same  books  are  held  sacred,  yet  the  community  is  divided  into 
many  sects,  holding  their  preferences  with  bitter  zeal  and  exclu- 
siveness.  Brahma  has  no  followers,  because,  as  the  supreme  God, 
he  is  above  all  concern  with  mortals.  Vishnu  and  Siva  have  each 
their  sects,  and  even  these  are  far  from  harmony.  The  worship- 
pers of  Vishnu  are  divided  into  twenty  sects ;  those  of  Siva  into 
nine.  There  are  four  sects  who  adore  Doorga,  and  ten  devoted  to 
various  other  objects,  which,  with  some  subdivisions,  swell  the 
number  of  Hindu  sects  to  nearly  «ei'e«/// .'  Collisions  among  these 
are  perpetual  and  rancorous.  At  Iliu-dwar,  and  many  other  places, 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  invariably  occur  at  the  great 
annual  festivals.  The  feuds  of  similar  kind  which  prevail  among 
Mussulmans,  are  well  known,  and  the  bloody  character  of  their 
conflicts.  It  was  thus  also  with  Jews.  Even  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  are  stated  by  Gibbon  to  have  been  divided  into  seventy 
sects,  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  The  truth  is,  man  will  have 
divei-sity  of  opinions,  to  the  extent  that  opinion  is  free.  Ucspo- 
tftm  alone  makes  unity  in  such  matters. 
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denouncing  his  sins  before  all  the  people ;  and,  after  so 
long  a  famine,  he  had  now  been  praying  for  rain,  and 
already  the  heavy  thunder  announced  rescue  to  a  starv- 
ing nation.  But  in  all  these  honours  was  he  proud  ? 
Was  he  disposed  to  refuse  his  lawful  king  the  proper 
homage  of  a  subject  ?  He  would  let  all  Israel  see  how 
he  honoured  the  ruler  of  his  people,  and  how  far  he  was 
from  vain-glory  amid  such  triumphs.  Gathering  his 
robes  about  him,  therefore,  and  mixing  with  those  who 
ran  before  the  king,  he  did  nothing  out  of  the  way, 
nothing  for  effect,  nothing  in  the  least  supernatural ; 
but  testified,  in  the  happiest  manner,  not  merely  his  own 
humility,  but  that  even  a  wicked  king  had  ceremonial 
claims  which  a  good  subject  should  not  deny. 

My  stay  in  Madras  extended  from  January  26  till 
March  17,  1837,  including  journeys  into  the  interior. 
The  weather  during  this  period  was  truly  delightful. 
Instead  of  remarks  resulting  from  my  own  experience, 
I  transcribe  a  table,  showing  the  highest  and  lowest 
state  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  mean  temperature, 
for  every  month  in  the  year : — 

January.  . . .    Max.  86.       Min.  65.      Mean  height,  75-5. 

Februarj'. . .       •  •    87.  •  •    66.  •  •  77-8. 

March 90.          •  •    69.  •  •  80.7. 

April 94.  .-75.  ••  83.7- 

May 99.  -78.  ••  86. 

June •  •    98.          •  •    79-  •  •  88.4. 

July. -.95.  •  •    73.  •  •  85. 

August 93.  • .    72.  . .  84.6. 

September. .       •  •    92.  • .    72.  •  •  83. 

October. 91.  •  •    70.  •  ■  82. 

November.  ...    87.  •  •    67.  •  •  78. 

December...       ••84.  ..65.  ••  76. 

The  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Madras,  at  this  time 
at  least,  is  little  better  than  in  Calcutta.  The  concert 
of  prayer,  which  is  held,  unitedly,  at  different  churches 
in  rotation,  was  held,  while  I  was  there,  at  the  Scotch 
Kirk.  One  city  minister  only  was  present,  and  but 
thirty-five  other  persons,  though  the  evening  was  de- 
lightful. The  services  were  just  those  of  public  wor- 
ship, so  that  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  a 
prayer-meeting.  But  religion  seems  to  be  exerting  its 
blessed  influence  in  the  city  more  and  more,  and  re- 
cently there  have  been  among  the  troops  in  the  fort 
some  forty  or  fifty  cases  of  conversion. 

I  was  happy  to  find  several  Sunday  schools,  though 
only  that  of  the  Wesleyans  seems  flourishing. 

This  city  is  the  seat  of  several  missions,  by  various 
societies  in  England  and  America.  There  are  Epis- 
copal, Scotch,  Independent,  and  Wesleyan  churches, 
with  excellent  places  of  worship,  where  pastors  are 
regularly  settled,  who  conduct  services  in  the  English 
language.  Besides  the  bishops  and  six  Company's 
chaplains,  there  are  fifteen  missionaries,  Episcopal, 
Scotch,  Wesleyan,  and  American,  besides  several  who 
support  themselves,  and  are  not  connected  with  any 
board.  Of  all  the  regular  missionaries,  there  are  but 
three  who  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  natives.  The  rest 
preach  in  English,  or  take  charge  of  schools,  printing, 
agencies,  &c.  There  are  also  in  Madras  fourteen 
Catholic  priests,  and  congregations  of  Armenians,  Jews, 
&c.  Some  thousands  of  native  youth  are  gathered  into 
schools  under  missionary  superintendence,  and  several 
printing  establishments  are  owned  by  the  missionary 
boards.  The  language  of  the  region  is  Tamul,  and  in 
this  there  are  printed  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  200  tracts,  besides  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Ayah  and  her  Lady,  Swartz's  Dialogues,  &c.  Many  of 
these  publications,  however,  need  revision,  and  many 
are  wanted  on  other  subjects. 

As  regards  Christianity  among  the  natives,  Madras  is 
behind  Calcutta.  I  inquired  of  several  ministers,  and 
most  of  the  missionaries,  but  no  one  knew  the  state  or 
number  of  native  converts.  The  nominal  Christians  are 
few.  As  to  real  converts,  one  missionary  thought  there 
were  but  two  or  three  in  the  whole  city  and  suburbs ! 
Another  thought  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  at  the 
utmost.  No  one  supposed  there  were  more  than  that 
number,     gome  hundreds  have  been  baptised,  with 


their  children,  and  many  have  grown  up  who  were 
baptised  in  infancy;  but  the  conduct  of  this  body  ia 
not  always  honourable  to  the  cause.  Of  the  Catholics, 
there  are  some  thousands ;  but  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  heathen,  it  is  said,  not  by  better  morals  or 
manners,  but  only  by  not  smeai'ing  their  bodies  and 
faces  with  idolatrous  marks. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  anniversary 
meetings  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  the  Madras  Bible 
Society,  &c.  They  brought  me  into  a  pleasing  acquain- 
tance with  many  missionaries  from  distant  stations,  and 
thus  enabled  me  to  enlarge  my  stock  of  official  memo- 
randa. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  Wesleyan  plan 
of  having  a  second  anniversary  for  the  natives,  in  which 
the  services  and  speeches  were  in  Tamul.  The  body  of 
the  chapel,  cleared  of  the  settees,  was  well  filled  with 
natives,  who  sat,  after  their  fashion,  on  the  floor.  They 
behaved  with  perfect  decorum,  and  listened  with  atten- 
tion. It  certainly  is  a  plan  happily  calculated  to  €n- 
lighten  and  improve  the  converts,  while  it  instructs  and 
informs  the  heathen. 

A  case  has  recently  occurred,  which  has  excited  a 
great  interest  among  the  natives,  far  and  near.  Aru- 
muga  Tarabiran  (literally,  the  six-faced  god),  a  dis- 
tinguished devotee,  has  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
He  is  now  very  old,  having  been  for  fifty  years  a  pro- 
minent pilgrim  and  teacher.  Dressed  in  a  yellow  robe, 
the  sacred  beads  round  his  neck,  smeared  with  ashes 
and  clay,  and  bearing  the  various  insignia  of  his  high 
station,  he  made  pilgrimages  to  many  and  distant  places 
of  distinguished  sanctity,  and  was  every  where  received 
with  profound  veneration.  Eleven  others,  who  had 
begun  this  course  with  him,  had  died.  Scarcely  any 
man,  far  and  near,  stood  so  high  as  Arumuga.  His  very 
appellation — Tambiran — struck  awe  to  the  bosom  of 
every  Hindu,  for  "  Tambirans  rank  higher  than  Brah- 
mins, and  inferior  only  to  the  invisible  gods."  *  His 
public  baptism,  last  August,  has  created  a  strong 
sensation  through  the  entire  peninsula.  Being  a  poet, 
he  has  written  several  pieces,  which  have  been  printed 
in  large  quantities,  and  are  sought  after  with  great 
avidity  ;  this  being  the  style  of  the  sacred  books.  His 
case,  however,  is  an  additional  evidence,  that  though 
the  people  are  disposed  to  ask  if  any  of  the  great  have 
believed  in  Christ,  yet  that  such  an  event  has  little 
other  visible  effect  than  transient  wonder. 

It  was  my  intention  to  proceed  immediately  to  Chica- 
cole,  and  settle  with  Mr  Day  his  future  position.  But, 
on  taking  steps  for  a  dak  to  that  place,  I  learned  that 
Mr  Day  was  daily  expected  at  Madras.  This  report 
afterwards  proved  to  be  erroneous;  but  the  repose 
which  it  gave  me  was  very  providential,  as  ray  health, 
which  had  been  declining  continually  for  some  weeks, 
now  became  so  poor  that  I  should  have  been  arrested 
on  the  way. 

The  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  city  urge  Mr 
Day's  location  here.  This  opinion,  which  had  been 
previously  expressed  by  various  brethren  in  Burmah 
and  Bengal,  1  now  adopted  as  my  own,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  not  important  to  reheai-se.  Mr  Day  had 
previously  resolved  to  leave  Chicacole  ;  and  on  commu- 
nicating my  opinion,  it  met  his  cordial  approbation,  and 
he  immediately  prepared  to  embark  for  Madras,  with 
his  family. 

Learning  that  Teloogoos  abound  in  Southern  India, 
and  anxious  not  only  to  learn  about  them,  but  to  mea- 
sure the  degree  of  the  missionaries'  success  in  a  region 
where  Ziegenbalg,  Swartz,  and  others  had  laboured  for 
more  than  a  century,  I  availed  myself  of  the  time 
which  would  intervene  before  Mr  Day's  arrival,  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Tanjoreand  Trichinopoly,  through  the 
districts  of  Chingleput  and  South  Arcot.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  reader  to  pick  out  detached  remarks, 
scattered  through  the  journal  of  this  tour,  I  will,  while 
speaking  of  Teloogoos  and  their  new  missionary,  throw 

*  Dr  Francis  Buchanan. 
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together  such  facts  respecting  them  as  seem  to  be  re- 
quisite here. 

This  people,  whose  name  is  often  written  Telinga,  or 
Kalinga,  are  generally  called,  by  European  writers, 
Gentoos;  but  this  name  is  unknown,  I  believe,  to  any 
Indian  language.  They  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
Hindustan,  but  have  now  no  country  entirely  to  them- 
selves, or  bearing  their  name.  The  region  where  theirs 
is  the  prevailing  spoken  language,  is  about  500  miles 
long  and  200  wide,  embracing  all  the  Northern  Circars, 
a  large  part  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  districts  of 
Cudapah  and  Bellary,  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  political  divisions  of  the  Teloogoo  coun- 
ti-y  are  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Rajamundry,  Masula- 
patam  or  Bunder,  and  Guntoor. 

Teloogoo  families  and  villages  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  India,  between  the  above-described  region 
and  Cape  Comorin,  and  are  particularly  numerous  in 
the  Mysore  and  Tanjore  countries.  The  sea-coast, 
from  Puhcat  to  Ganjam,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Teloo- 
goos. 

The  largest  Teloogoo  city  is  Masulapatam,  which  has 
a  population  of  80,000.  The  next  largest  are  Nellore, 
Guntoor,  Vizagapatam,  Chicacole,  Burhampore,  and 
Ganjam.  The  latter  cities  have  each  about  12,000  in- 
habitants. 

In  Madras,  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  reckoned 
to  be  Teloogoos.  They  are  scattered  over  all  the  city, 
but  some  streets  are  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  them, 
and  in  the  suburb  Wonarapetta  are  about  15,000,  settled 
together.  Most  of  them,  however,  understand  Tamul, 
as  well  as  Teloogoo :  some  read  in  Tamul,  and  not  in 
their  own  language. 

The  number  of  Teloogoos  is  not  known.  There  are 
probably  about  8,000,000,  of  which  1,000,000  are 
Mahometans. 

Of  this  nation  was  the  dynasty  which,  before  the 
Mahratta  conquest,  ruled  the  whole  region  of  Madura, 
Tanjore,  and  Trichinopoly,  besides  their  peculiar  coun- 
try. In  these  districts,  many  of  the  rich  chitty,  or 
merchant  caste,  are  Teloogoos  at  this  day. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Japan,  and  the  islands  of 
the  China  Sea,  the  only  name  for  India  is  Telinga,  or, 
as  they  pronounce  it,  Kalinga.  It  is  always  so  called 
in  their  ancient  books,  and  the  introduction  of  Hindu- 
ism into  their  country  is  ascribed  to  the  Kalings.  As 
it  would  appear,  from  the  history  of  Java,  that  a  con- 
siderable emigration  from  the  Coromandel  coast  oc- 
curred in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  that  period  the  Telinga  or  Teloogoo  dynasty 
was  in  its  glory.  Another,  and  still  stronger  indication, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Telinga  calendar,  which 
differs  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  Deccan,  and 
Hindustan  generally,  is  precisely  the  calendar  of  the 
Javanese. 

Their  religion  is  Brahminism,  and  the  system  of  caste 
is  in  full  force.  Their  principal  classes  are  Brahmins, 
Chetries,  Vysias,  Shoodras,  and  Pariahs.  These  are 
subdivided  into  distinct  castes.  Of  Brahmins,  there  are 
four  castes;  of  Chetries,  three;  of  Vysias,  three;  of 
Shoodras,  eighty-five ;  and  some  even  among  the  miser- 
able Pariahs.  Some  of  these  are  again  subdivided,  as, 
for  instance,  of  that  class  of  Shoodras  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  castes !  Every 
separate  trade  and  calling  is  a  caste.  The  children  of 
a  barber  must  not  marry  the  children  of  a  washerman, 
or  any  but  of  the  barber  calhng ;  so  of  smiths,  car- 
penters, &c. 

All  classes  pay  the  parents  for  their  wife.  The  gift 
of  a  wealthy  Brahmin  is  about  half  a  pound  of  gold,  and 
some  other  things.  Even  a  poor  Pariah  must  give  ten 
rupees.  When  a  man  is  too  poor  to  pay  a  wife's  price, 
he  goes  out  to  beg,  saying,  "  I  want  to  marry  such  a 
girl ;  give  me  some  money."  Poor  Brahmins  do  this 
most  frequently,  and  are  insolently  importunate.  Poly- 
gamy is  practised  by  nearly  all  who  can  afford  it.  It  is 
believed  that  their  religious  system  is  on  the  wane,  and, 
whether  from  poverty  or  neglect,  it  is  certain  that  no 
»ew  temples  have  been  built  for  many  years. 


The  first  effort  in  India  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Teloogoos ;  but  the 
measure  has  not  been  pursued  with  ardour.  In  1805, 
Messrs  Cram  and  Des  Gran  arrived  at  Vizagapatam, 
but  they  both  died  soon.  In  1819,  Messrs  Gordon  and 
Lee,  from  the  same  society,  arrived,  and  some  time 
afterwards,  Messrs  Pritchard  and  Dawson. 

After  the  death  of  Mr  Dawson,  the  station  was  vacant 
till  early  in  1834,  when  Mr  Gordon,  son  of  the  late  mis- 
sionary, returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  for  education,  and  assumed  the  operations.  In 
November  1834,  the  Rev.  Edward  Porter  joined  the 
mission,  but  has  laboured  a  good  deal  of  his  time  among 
the  English. 

There  are  now  in  this  field  four  ordained  missionaries 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Mr  Day  from 
America.  Four  other  pious  and  active  gentlemen, 
unconnected  with  any  missionary  society,  are  acquiring 
the  language,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  good 
of  this  people.  One  excellent  native  convert,  Poor-shu'- 
them,  is  ordained,  and  labours  extensively.  Besides 
these,  several  Tamul  missionaries  speak  Teloogoo,  and 
do  something  in  the  way  of  giving  tracts,  &c.  The 
London  missionaries  have  published  an  appeal  for  aid, 
in  which  they  state  that  there  are  not  less  than  300 
Teloogoo  towns,  where  missionaries  might  be  advanta- 
geously settled  under  the  full  protection  of  the  British 
government. 

There  are  six  schools  connected  with  the  mission  at 
Vizagapatam,  containing  250  pupils.  This  department 
of  effort  has  been  maintained  from  the  beginning,  but 
neither  this  nor  any  other  has  been  apparently  made 
the  means  of  conversion ;  and  though  thirty  years  have 
elapsed,  no  poor  Teloogoo  has  at  this  station  been 
brought  to  a  saving  acceptance  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
lives  of  those  brethren  who  have  laboured  here,  have, 
however,  not  been  spent  in  vain ;  they  have  done  much 
in  preparing  translations  and  tracts,  and  have  doubtless 
sowed  seed,  from  which  others  will  reap,  that  "  both 
may  rejoice  together." 

At  Chittoor,  there  are  about  fifty  Teloogoo  families, 
who  have  become  nominal  Christians.  Two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Teloogoos. 

At  Cudapah,  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
another  station,  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Howell,  an 
Indo-Briton.  He  has  baptised  150  persons  (adults  and 
children),  and  settled  them  on  lands  owned  by  the  mis- 
sion. The  houses  cost  eight  or  ten  rupees  each.  Each 
family  is  expected  to  pay  its  own  taxes,  and  support 
itself.  He  has  three  schools ;  one  for  Christian  chil- 
dren, and  two  for  heathen.  A  few  of  the  baptised,  pro- 
bably twenty,  Mr  Howell  hopes,  are  really  converted. 
The  rules  binding  on  nominal  Christians,  are — to  attend 
worship  every  morning  and  evening  at  the  school- 
house  ;  to  attend  pubhc  worship  on  Sunday,  and  two 
evenings  in  the  week ;  to  settle  their  disputes  before  a 
committee  of  five  brethren,  and  not  go  to  law ;  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  &c. 

At  Bellary,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mysore,  a  mission 
was  begun,  in  1810,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Strictly,  this  is  a  Canarese  mission ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr 
Reed  has  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Teloo- 
goo language,  and  has  translated  and  written  in  it  to  some 
extent.  He  occasionally  labours  personally  among  the 
Teloogoos,  who  form  about  a  third  of  the  citizens. 

The  whole  Bible  is  translated  into  Teloogoo ;  and  the 
New  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Psalms,  and  Isaiah, 
are  printed.  The  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
be  printed  at  the  London  Missionary  Society's  press  at 
Bellary,  but  how  soon  is  uncertain.  Thirty  tracts  are 
printed,  but  some  of  them  are  very  poor.  A  large 
supply  might  be  advantageously  distributed,  but  the 
Tract  Society  of  Madras  is  feeble,  even  with  consider- 
able aid  from  the  parent  society  in  London. 

The  language  is  confessedly  difficult  of  acquisition, 
but  has  many  beauties,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Sunscrit.  Missionaries  now  have  the  aid  of  an 
excellent  grammar  and  dictionary,  besides  translations 
of  Scripture  and  tracts.    Two  translations  have  been 
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made  of  the  New  Testament,  one  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Pritchard,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

The  only  mode  of  inland  travelling  in  India  is  by 
palankeen;  and,  in  the  hot  season,  at  night  only. 
Bungalows  are  built  by  government,  on  some  principal 
roads,  where  travellers  may  spend  the  day,  and  where 
a  servant  is  retained,  who  gets  what  you  require  to  eat. 
They  are  generally  comfortable  brick  houses,  having 
several  apartments,  and  furnished  with  chairs,  tables, 
and  sometimes  bedsteads. 

In  this  part  of  India,  a  "  set  of  bearers"  consists  of 
twelve  men ;  ten  to  carry  the  palankeen,  one  cooley  to 
carry  the  baggage,  and  a  musalche.  Six  bearers  carry 
at  a  time,  and  four  trot  along  to  take  their  turns,  and 
relieve  the  others,  about  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
cooley  carries  the  baggage  in  tin  boxes,  made  for  the 
purpose,  called  hanguy  boxes,  suspended  from  a  pole 
on  the  shoulder.  The  musalche,  or  torch-bearer,  has  a 
hard  roll  of  rags,  four  or  five  feet  long,  as  thick  as  one's 
■wrist,  and  oil  in  a  copper  goblet,  with  a  very  small 
mouth.  When  he  trims  his  lamp,  he  has  only  to  knock 
off"  the  snuff"  against  a  tree,  and  pour  on  a  little  more 
oil — a  process  which  reminds  one  constantly  of  the 
parable  of  the  virgins.  Every  traveller  is  obliged  to 
have  his  own  palankeen,  in  which  he  takes  his  carpet 
bag  and  some  books,  &c.,  hanging  on  the  outside  his 
tea-kettle,  hat-box,  and  goblet  of  drinking-water.  Not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  changing 
hands  so  frequently,  your  speed  averages  about  four 
miles  an  hour ;  often  more.  In  travelling  post,  as  I 
did,  fresh  bearers  are  had  every  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 
By  starting  when  the  sun  gets  low,  and  not  stopping 
till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  you  may 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  a  night.  On  roads  where  no 
bearers  are  posted,  and  where  special  expedition  is  not 
wanted,  a  single  set  of  bearers  is  employed,  who  go 
journeys  of  any  length,  and  avei-age  thirty  miles  a-day, 
travelling  either  in  the  day  or  night,  as  you  prefer.  I 
chose  to  travel  by  night,  not  only  because  the  sun  was 
oppressive  during  the  day,  but  because  it  prevented 
loss  of  time,  and  gave  me  the  day  to  be  with  missionaries 
at  the  diff"erent  stations. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  spend 
the  day  at  bungalows,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  cool 
quietude  of  these  resting-places.  The  solitude  was 
delightful  and  refreshing  to  my  spirit,  as  well  as  advan- 
tageous in  enabling  me  to  bring  up  arrears  iu  my  me- 
morandums. 

This  mode  of  conveyance  has  indeed  the  advantage 
of  a  recumbent  posture;  but  the  motion  was  to  me 
excessively  wearisome,  and,  with  some  bearers,  even 
painful.  I  liked  a  palankeen  in  Calcutta  very  well, 
where  the  bearers  are  accomplished,  and  the  distances 
short.  But  this  hasty  journey  of  500  miles  wore  me 
out,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  The  expense  with 
post-bearers  is  twenty  five  cents  per  mile,  which,  though 
dear  for  the  traveller,  is  an  extremely  small  sum  to  be 
divided  among  fourteen  men,  who  have  also  to  walk 
back  again;  making  their  pay  but  about  a  cent  per 
mile  for  each,  for  very  severe  labour.  To  take  one  set 
of  bearers  for  a  whole  journey  costs  less. 

Leaving  Madras,  February  13,  1837,  I  proceeded 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  each  night.  The  road  led 
through  Villacherry,  Caliabaucum,  Trepaloor,  Allatoor, 
Maubiliveram,  Sadras,  Alumparva,  Canjimere,  Colla- 
coopum,  Pondieherry,  Cuddalore,  Poondiacoopum,  Chil- 
lumbrum,  Sheally,  Myaveram,  Trivellungaud,  Comba- 
conum,  Paupanasum,  and  numerous  smaller  towns ; 
and  across  the  rivers  Paular,  or  Palaur,  Cunnabaur, 
Gaddelum,  Pettanaur,  Vellaur,  Coleroon,  Cavery,  &c. 
Several  of  these  are  mouths  of  the  Cavery. 

The  first  stage  kept  us  along  the  seaside,  every  surge 
laving  the  bearers'  feet,  and  my  old  acquaintance,  ocean, 
the  only  object  of  my  regard.  The  rest  of  the  way  is 
through  a  wild  and  poor  country,  though  with  many 
towns  and  villages.  Immediately  around  Pondieherry, 
and  all  the  country  from  thence  to  Tanjore,  is  a  garden. 


From  Tanjore  to  Trichinopoly  is  a  desert,  which  extends 
in  a  broad  stripe  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  district  of 
country  through  which  this  road  carried  me,  forms  the 
central  portion  of  the  Carnatic,  and  comprehends  the 
former  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  It  came  under 
the  British  power  in  1801. 


Palankeen  Travelling. 

A  few  hours  were  devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  Pon- 
dieherry, reputed  to  be  much  the  handsomest  town  in 
India.  No  native  huts  disfigure  the  streets,  as  these 
are  all  placed  separately  in  the  suburbs.  There  is  but 
little  business  now  done  here,  and  but  one  foreign  vessel 
lay  in  the  roadstead.  The  Jesuits  have  a  college  and  a 
church  here,  and  the  Capuchins  a  church.  Many  of 
the  natives  have  adopted  the  Catholic  faith  ;  but  it  has 
done  little  for  their  improvement.  The  French  are 
prohibited  by  treaty  from  keeping  many  troops,  and  the 
whole  city  looks  silent  and  languishing. 

Cuddalore,  on  the  Panaur,  fifty-two  miles  from  Pon- 
dieherry, is  the  first  station  on  this  route  where  there 
are  English.  It  is  one  of  the  great  stations  where 
soldiers  are  placed,  who,  from  having  married  native 
women,  or  other  causes,  choose  to  remain  in  the  country 
after  serving  out  their  time,  or  becoming  invalids.  A 
few  effective  troops  also  are  stationed  here.  The  Epis- 
copal chaplam,  the  Rev.  Mr  Hallowell,  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionary.  The 
invalids  and  pensioners  are  obliged  to  attend  worship, 
and  with  the  gentry,  form  a  large  and  attentive  congre- 
gation. The  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr  Jones,  devotes 
himself  to  the  natives.  This  was  a  station  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society  so  early  as  1737,  but  has  nat 
been  constantly  occupied.  Mr  Jones  arrived  in  1834, 
and  is  able  to  preach  in  the  vernacular.  He  found  Mr 
Rosen's  church,  and  ten  schools,  which  Mr  Hallowell 
had  superintended  for  five  years.  He  has  baptised  some 
adults  and  many  children,  and  increased  the  number  of 
schools.  One  of  these  is  for  girls.  The  whole  now 
contain  540  children.  Mr  Jones  has  two  Tamul  services 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  two  in  the  week.  The  congrega- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  nominal  Christians.  They  amount 
to  more  than  300,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  native 
wives  of  European  soldiers. 

Though  I  passed  within  an  hour  or  two  of  Tranque- 
bar,  it  seemed  of  no  use  to  visit  it,  as  there  is  now  almost 
no  visible  effect  of  missionary  labour  there.  Nor  is 
there  any  missionai'y,  the  last  one  having  accepted  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  government.  A  few  of  the  schools 
are  continued  by  government ;  but  there  are  only  300 
nominal  Christians,  and  the  mission  is  entirely  relin- 
quished. The  causes  of  this  total  abrogation  of  a  long- 
established  mission  deserve  investigation.  Abundant 
materials  exist  as  to  the  history  of  the  men  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  question  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best-informed  persons  in  that 
region,  that  many  of  the  missionaries  have  been  uncon- 
verted men.     If  such  be  the  fact,  the  wonder  ceases. 

A  more  beautiful  country  than  that  from  Cuddalore 
to  Tanjore  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  dense  popu- 
lation and  rich  soil  give  their  energies  to  each  other, 
and  produce  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness.  But  the 
taxes,  and  other  causes,  keep  down  the  labourers  to  a 
state  below  that  of  southern  slaves.  The  labour  of 
carrying  agriculture  to  perfection,  under  a  cloudless 
sky,  wholly  by  artificial  irrigation,  is  of  course  immense. 
The  water  is  obtained,  either  from  the  river  by  small 
canals,  or  from  tanks  and  wells  by  pccottas. 
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The  mechanism  for  the  latter  mode  is  simple  and 
easy.  A  pole,  like  that  to  New  England  wells,  is  fixed 
On  an  upright  beam,  and  worked  by  two  men,  one  of 
wliom  walks  a  few  steps  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
pole,  and  the  other  guides  the  bucket.  The  same  plan  is 
common  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  water  rushes  through 
troughs  into  channels,  which  lead  to  every  bed.  Another 
man  passes  along  the  field  or  garden,  and,  after  suffering 
a  proper  quantity  of  water  to  flow  upon  a  bed,  scrapes 
with  his  hand  a  little  soil  into  that  channel,  and  leads 
the  water  into  another — passing  thus  from  bed  to  bed, 
till  the  whole  is  watered.  The  services  of  a  watering- 
pot  would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  a  climate  so  hot,  and 
witb.out  rain. 

Such  a  practice  is  doubtless  alluded  to,  Prov.  xxi.  1, 
where  it  is  said  of  God's  easy  control  of  human  hearts, 
that  "he  turneth  them  as  the  rivers  [rivulets]  of  water." 

As  there  is  always  power  enough  in  a  tropical  sun 
to  produce  vegetation,  moisture  alone  is  necessary  to 
constant  cropping.  Districts,  therefore,  furnished  as 
this  is,  with  tanks  and  rivers,  present  continually  all 
the  varieties  of  seasons  in  Europe.  The  eye  wanders 
over  large  fields,  in  some  parts  of  which  men  are  plough- 
ing, in  others  planting,  and  in  others  harvesting,  at  the 
same  time.  Each  field  is  divided,  as  in  our  own  rice- 
growing  districts,  into  small  compartments,  separated 
by  a  narrow  mound  of  earth  about  a  foot  high.  On  any 
one  of  these  the  water  is  turned  at  pleasure,  while  the 
rest  are  dry  ;  and  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  of  the 
growth  of  the  grain,  is  seen  at  once.  Most  of  the  lands 
are  cropped  twice  a-year;  sometimes  with  rice,  but 
more  frequently  with  i-ice  first,  and  then  some  other 
grain  or  pulse. 

The  scene  is  beautiful ;  but  squalid  poverty  and  miser- 
able mendicants  constantly  obtrude,  and  remind  one  of 
Pope's  lines. — 

"  In  vain  kind  seasons  swell  the  teeming  grain; 
Soft  shovv'ers  distil,  and  suns  grow  wami  in  vain: 
The  swain,  with  tears,  his  frustrate  labour  yields, 
And,  famished,  dies  amidst  his  ripened  fields." 

At  Combaconum  I  found  a  London  missionary,  Mr 
Nimmo,  successor  to  Mr  Crisp.  The  city  contains 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Chola  dynasty,  from  which  the  whole  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  (corruption  of  Cholamandel)  received  its  name. 
It  is  distinguished  among  Hindus  for  its  sanctity,  and 
is  one  of  idolatry's  strongest  holds  in  Southern  India ; 
though  missionary  labours  have  here  been  carried  for- 
ward by  Protestants  for  more  than  seventy  years. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Brahmin 
caste.   The  pagodas,  gateways,  and  tanks,  are  very  fine. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  this  seat  of  idolatry 
is  the  general  belief  that  one  of  its  great  tanks  is  filled, 
every  twelfth  year,  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which 
enter  by  a  subterranean  passage.  Thousands  of  people, 
unable  to  go  so  far  as  Bengal,  rush  hither,  from  all 
parts  of  Southern  India,  at  these  favom-ed  times,  and 
bring  vast  profit  to  the  13rahmins.  The  efficacy  of  the 
water  is  deemed  sufficient,  at  these  times,  to  wash  away, 
from  all  who  bathe  in  it,  all  manner  of  sin  and  impurity, 
even  though  contracted  in  many  former  transmigra- 
tions. Papists  are  numerous  in  this  region,  and  add 
much  to  the  difficulties  of  a  missionary. 

The  station  has  not  been  without  fruit;  and  some 
souls  have  evidently  been  born  of  God.  The  Danish 
missionaries  at  one  time  had  a  congregation  of  500  per- 
sons. But,  among  other  causes,  frequent  intermissions 
of  labour,  by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  missionary, 
have  been  very  pernicious.  Mr  Nimmo  settled  here  in 
1833,  and  has  200  nominal  Christians  (that  is,  baptised 
persons)  under  his  care,  and  a  church  of  twelve  mem- 
bers. Besides  the  chapel  in  the  city,  he  has  three 
others  in  the  vicinity,  and  employs  five  readers,  mostly 
fi'om  Tanjore.  He  has  twelve  small  schools,  eight  of 
which  are  maintained  by  friends  on  the  spot.  Only 
four  of  his  teachers  are  Christians.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Combs,  from  Tanjore,  is  about  to  settle  in  this  city. 


At  Tanjore,  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  me  to  the 
house  of  the  venerable  Kohlhoff",  the  proteg^,  friend, 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Swartz.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  he  has  been  a  missionary.  I  was  charmed  with 
his  purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  enjoyed, 
during  three  days  spent  under  his  hospitable  roof, 
not  only  a  valuable  opportunity  of  acquiring  authentic 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  missions  in  this  region,  but 
the  deductions  of  his  own  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion, and  many  delightful  facts  respecting  the  private 
life  of  Swartz. 

The  city  is  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  who  still  reigns 
over  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  paying  three-fifths  of  the 
revenues  to  the  Company.  He  is  son  of  Serfojee,  the 
rajah  who  was  brought  up  by  Swartz,  and  who  so  sin- 
cerely loved  that  admirable  man.  His  residence  is 
within  the  fortress,  which  is  reputed  to  be  very  strong, 
and  which  contains  not  only  the  palace,  but  a  population 
of  many  thousands. 

The  district  of  Tanjore  was  never  actually  occu- 
pied by  Mahometans ;  therefore  the  Hindu  structures 
remained  uninjured,  and  the  religious  revenues  were 
not  sequestrated.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  no  part  of  India 
docs  the  Brahminical  faith  show  itself  more  imposingly. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  brick  pagoda  and  lofty 
gateway,  covered  with  statues  in  mortar.  Brahmins 
hold  all  the  power,  are  the  chief  landholders,  and  fill 
almost  every  lucrative  office. 

Swartz  lived  within  the  fort,  where  both  his  dwelling- 
house  and  church  yet  stand.  The  former  is  almost  a 
ruin,  but  is  used  as  a  school-room.  It  consists  merely 
of  three  small  rooms,  raised  a  little  from  the  ground. 
Similar  humility  and  moderation  are  displayed  in  the 
house  he  afterwards  built,  within  the  yard  of  his  church. 
The  church  is  well  built  and  handsome,  and,  having 
been  lately  repaired,  at  much  expense,  by  the  rajah,  m 
likely  to  last  for  ages.  It  is  of  little  service,  as  but  two 
or  three  Christian  familes  live  within  the  fort.  To  these, 
however,  a  catechist  preaches  every  Sabbath.  Swartz's 
pulpit  remains  unaltered ;  and  in  the  wall,  at  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  marble  tablet  by  Flaxman,  repre- 
senting his  last  moments,  with  the  faithful  Geriki?  at 
his  head,  and  the  affectionate  rajah  and  others  by  his 
side.  Oh  that  this  spacious  church  may  again  contain 
such  audiences  as  listened  to  its  blessed  founder ! 

In  visiting  these  interesting  spots,  we  passed  the 
rajah's  palace,  and  saw  his  tigers,  &c.,  kept  for  sliow. 
He  had  gone  to  a  distant  part  of  the  fort,  and  we  there- 
fore witnessed  his  displays  of  royalty.  The  cavalcade 
was  resting  near  the  gate  of  the  inner  fortress,  where 
he  had  entered.  It  consisted  of  a  score  of  war  elephants, 
caparisoned,  a  troop  mounted  on  camels,  and  a  small 
park  of  artillery.  Men  and  beasts  looked  dirty  and 
shabby,  and  all  the  pomp  seemed  poverty-struck.  The 
dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  originally  elegant,  and  each 
having  a  fine  tank  of  brick  and  mortar,  where  the  ani- 
mals might  bathe  at  pleasure,  were  dilapidated,  and  the 
handsome  iron  balustrade  nearly  mouldered  away. 

We  passed  on  to  the  huge  pagodas,  extensive  gardens, 
and  paved  yards,  devoted  to  the  national  superstition. 
Here,  too,  idolatry  has  made  one  of  its  "  high-places." 
Though  all  is  grand  and  large,  quietude  and  decay 
seem  to  be  nearly  in  possession.  A  few  fat  supercilious 
Brahmins  stalked  along  the  deserted  walks ;  but,  except 
at  certain  seasons,  worshippers  are  few.  The  traces 
of  recent  repair  are  few  and  partial.  Other  shrines  in 
the  city  are  more  readily  reached,  and  thither  the 
crowds  repair. 

The  city  itself  seems  flourishing.  It  is  regularly 
built,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  good 
houses  than  any  other  native  city  in  Southern  India. 

The  first  visit  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  this  important 
city  and  province,  was  that  of  Pressier,  from  Tranque- 
bar,  in  1 728  ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach  except 
at  his  own  residence,  and  remained  but  a  short  time. 
The  next  effort  was  made  by  Wiedenbrock,  in  1753. 
He  accompanied  an  embassy  of  the  government  of  Tran- 
quebar  to  the  rajah,  and  staid  but  twelve  days.  His 
diary,  preserved  in  the  mission  library,  states  tliat  he 
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had  some  little  opportunity  of  declaring  the  system  of 
salvation  before  the  assembled  court,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions from  the  rajah. 

The  first  regular  missionary  efforts  were  made  by 
Swartz  and  Klein,  who  began  in  1762  their  labours  at 
Trichinopoly,  making  occasional  visits  to  Tanj  ore.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  Swartz  removed  hither,  and  the  mis- 
sion may  be  said  to  have  been  commenced.  The  bless- 
ings which  attended  his  efforts  may  be  seen  in  his 
memoir.  Oh  that  his  spirit  had  descended  on  all  his 
successors!  2000  persons  embraced  a  profession  of 
Christianity  under  Swartz,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
were  truly  pious.  But  he  allowed  them  to  retain  caste, 
and  the  sad  consequences  of  his  so  doing  are  felt  to  this 
day.  Caste  is  not  even  yet  wholly  done  away  among 
the  Christians,  and  its  injurious  effects  are  many. 

In  the  province,  mostly  collected  in  villages,  there 
are  now  about  4000  Protestant  Christians.  Of  course, 
among  such  a  population,  a  missionary  enjoys  many  of 
the  advantages  of  a  pastor  in  our  own  country.  It  secures, 
too,  to  those  who  may  choose  to  abandon  idolatry,  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  children  are  brought  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  and  various  other 
benefits  accrue.  Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  evils 
do  not  overbalance  the  advantages.  The  baptising  of 
such  as  embrace  Christianity,  without  becoming  pious, 
and  of  receiving  to  the  Lord's  supper  all  such  as  exhi- 
bit a  due  measure  of  outward  rectitude,  and  possess  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  standards  of  the  church,  con- 
founds the  church  and  the  world  in  the  sight  of  the 
heatlien,  keeps  down  the  standard  of  piety,  brings  forth 
unconverted  assistants,  and  makes  church  business  a 
matter  of  civil  police.  This  mode  of  conducting  missions 
has  now  been  long  tried,  and  is  practised  by  nearly  all 
the  missionaries  in  India,  except  those  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion,  and  those  from  America.  It  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  friends  at  home.  Out  of 
the  734  communicants  belonging  to  the  Tanjore  mission, 
a  very  small  part  ai'e  deemed  pious ;  nor  can  many, 
even  of  the  native  assistants,  lay  claim  to  this  character. 
Tyerman  and  Bennett  affirm  that  "  no  vital  religion  is 
found  in  any  of  the  preachers  or  native  Christians." 

The  present  missionaries  at  Tanjore  are  Mr  Kohloff 
(Luthei-an),  and  Messrs  Calthorpe  and  Brotherton 
(Episcopal).  All  are  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  The  two  latter  are  young,  and 
have  but  just  arrived.  The  mission,  as  a  whole,  wears 
an  encouraging  aspect.  Three  of  the  native  preachers 
have  received  ordination,  two  of  whom  are  evidently 
converted  men.  One  of  these,  Visavarnarden  (men- 
tioned in  Mr  Hough's  reply  to  Abbe  Dubois)  is  still 
active  and  faithful,  though  nearly  sixty.  His  labours 
have  been  particularly  blessed. 

The  schools,  to  which  government  contributes  100 
pagodas  [more  than  300  dollars]  per  month,  are  in 
active  operation.  This  allowance,  with  the  avails  of 
Swartz's  bequests,  nearly  supports  the  whole  mission, 
with  the  exception  of  the  salaries  of  Messrs  Brotherton 
and  Calthorpe.  The  whole  number  of  catechlsts  and 
schoolmasters  is  seventy-eight.  These  come  monthly 
to  the  mission-house,  where  their  reports  are  received, 
and  where  they  are  catechised  and  otherwise  instructed. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  is  about  1000,  of  whom 
60  are  boarded  in  the  mission  compound.  The  houses 
for  the  missionaries,  the  schools,  &c.,  are  excellent  and 
ample.  These,  with  the  church  now  used,  are  in  a 
pleasant  suburb,  composed,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
of  the  native  Christians. 

Worship  is  maintained  in  the  church  on  Sundays, 
both  in  English  and  Tamul.  No  audience  could  behave 
more  properly  than  did  the  poor  natives.  Their  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  however,  is  very  small.  It  will 
probably  be  long  before  heathen  churches  will  possess 
the  measure  of  light,  zeal,  and  devotion,  which  are  often 
seen  in  more  favoured  lands. 

Behind  the  pulpit  is  the  grave  of  Swartz,  marked  by 
a  flat  slab,  with  an  inscription  in  English  poetry, 
ascribed  to  the  rajah,  his  friend.  The  lines  are  affect- 
ing ;  and  the  spot  will  ever  be,  to  the  Christian,  hallowed 


ground.  Fragrant  and  blessesi  will  the  memory  of  this 
holy  man  be,  while  earth  stands.  How  glorious  is  the 
society  of  heaven  becoming !  How  blessed  it  will  be  to 
meet  there  all  the  good  who  ever  lived,  and  none  but 
such ! 

There  are  about  12,000  Romanists  in  the  province, 
and  in  the  city  about  400.  Their  priests  are  generally 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  from  Goa.  Within  a  few  years,  a 
large  party  have  come  over  to  Protestantism. 

The  country  between  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  is  al- 
most a  desert,  and  I  could  not  place  a  relay  of  bearers 
on  the  road.  One  set  of  men  bore  me  the  whole  distance, 
thirty-eight  miles,  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  sunrise  next  morning,  without  apparent  fatigue. 
This  is  the  customary  arrangement. 

Trichinopoly,  once  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom, 
stands  on  the  Cavery  river,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
It  has  a  population  of  80,000  souls.  None  of  that  im- 
portance is  now  attached  to  this  stronghold,  which 
made  it  the  theatre  of  such  sanguinary  conflicts,  be- 
tween tlie  English  and  French,  from  1751  to  1755. 
The  Company  maintain  now  five  or  six  full  regiments 
of  troops  here ;  but  chiefly  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
spot,  and  its  ready  intercourse  with  other  points  on  the 
peninsula. 

The  mission  here  was  begun  by  Swartz  In  1762,  and 
he  laboured  in  this  field  ten  years.  Since  that  period 
it  has  not  been  constantly  occupied,  and  previous  to 
1827  there  had  been  no  missionary  here  for  ten  years  ! 
The  injury  of  these  repeated  intermissions  has  been 
very  great.  The  Rev.  Mr  Schreivogel  now  has  charge, 
but  the  work  moves  on  languidly.  There  are  about  500 
nominal  Christians,  some  of  them  the  descendants  of 
Swartz's  followers  ;  but  very  few  give  evidence  of  piety. 
One  of  my  informants  thought  there  might  be  forty ; 
but  another,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing,  could 
not  make  out  ten. 

The  church  and  mansion-house  of  Swartz  are  within 
the  fort.  The  former  is  still  used ;  the  latter  is  empty, 
and  going  to  ruin.  Here,  as  at  Tanjore,  it  was  sweet 
to  linger  in  the  rooms  where  he  prayed,  studied,  and 
reposed ;  to  handle  his  books ;  to  look  abroad  on  tlie 
objects  on  which  his  eye  had  rested ;  and  to  console 
myself  with  the  thought,  that  though  so  vastly  his  in- 
ferior, and  so  unworthy  of  his  society,  I  belong  to  that 
company  of  redeemed  ones,  among  whom  he  is  conspi- 
cuous. What  a  goodly  fellowship !  How  will  that 
company  rejoice  and  shine,  when  the  memory  and  the 
works  of  the  wicked  shall  have  perished  for  ever ! 

The  last  days  of  Heber  were  spent  laboriously  in  tliis  < 
city;  and  here,  •'as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  his  hour 
came.  Though  his  published  "  Travels  in  India,"  con- 
tain little  or  nothing  to  indicate  piety,  yet  no  one  can 
follow  In  his  steps,  as  I  have  done,  without  hearing 
enough  to  prove  that  he  walked  with  God.  I  stood  over 
his  grave  in  the  church,  and  surveyed  the  bath  from 
whence  his  lifeless  body  was  taken,*  with  feelings  of 
sacred  brotherhood.  Up  to  the  period  of  Bishop  Heber's 
visit,  in  1826,  all  the  missionary  operations  of  this 
region  were  maintained  by  the  British  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  Since  that  time,  this 
society  takes  charge  of  all  the  schools ;  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  assumes  the  support 
of  the  missionaries. 

Being  within  five  miles  of  the  famous  pagoda  at 
Seringham,  I  of  course  made  an  excursion  thither.  It 
is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  renowned  seven ;  and 
the  expectation  of  seeing  it  induced  me  to  omit  any 
remarks  on  those  of  Combaconuni  and  Chillumbrum. 
Hindu  architecture  is  too  uniform  for  numerous  de- 
scriptions of  it  to  be  either  interesting  or  useful. 

This  proud  monument  of  Hindu  art,  wealth,  and 

*  He  had  gone  into  a  large  and  deep  cold  bath,  which  he  had 
before  used;  and,  remaining  longer  than  common,  his  servant 
entered ,  and  found  him  a  corpse  at  the  bottom.  As  he  could  swim, 
it  was  tliought  he  had  fallen  in  an  apoplexy. 
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superstition,  stands  on  an  island,  made  by  the  Cavery 
river  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  and  forming  a 
junction  again  a  few  miles  below.  The  sanctum  sano- 
iorum  of  the  numerous  structures  around,  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a  native's  hut,  but  is  highly  adorned,  and 
in  some  parts  gilded.  It  is  enclosed  within  seven  suc- 
cessive walls,  120  yards  apart;  the  outer  wall  being 
four  miles  in  circumference.  These  walls  are  of  great 
strength,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  besides  common 
gateways,  have  twenty  stupendous  towers  or  pagodas 
over  as  many  entrances.  One  of  these  is  here  deline- 
ated, and  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  not  only  of  the 
twenty  here,  but  of  similar  structures  throughout  India. 


Seringham  Gateway. 

A  multitude  of  sacred  edifices  are  scattered  about, 
among  which  are  some  vast  halls.  The  flat  roof  of  one 
of  these  is  supported  by  a  thousand  slender  pillars  of 
carved  granite.  The  pavements,  stairs,  and  lower  parts 
of  the  buildings  generally,  are  of  red  and  grey  granite 
and  sienite.  The  rough  slabs  had  evidently  been  split, 
in  the  manner  now  practised  in  New  England.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  what  is  thought  among  us  to  be 
a  modern  invention,  had  been  practised  here  for  ages. 

Griffins  and  tigers,  gods  and  men,  tolerably  sculptured, 
adorned  various  parts;  and  the  trumpery  of  display 
days,  with  the  cars  on  which  the  idols  are  drawn  forth, 
stood  in  the  bye- places.  We  saw  no  one  performing  any 
kind  of  worship. 

The  intervals  between  the  walls  are  occupied  by 
streets  of  well-built  houses,  and  present  the  common 
aspect  of  a  busy  town.  The  population  is  about  8000. 
Persons  of  all  grades  and  occupations  reside  here,  and 
carry  on  their  business.  A  very  large  proportion  are 
Brahmins.  The  other  inhabitants  seemed  chiefly  to 
subsist  by  little  shops,  in  which  are  sold  the  various 
articles  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  place.  They 
made  no  objection  to  selling  me  unconsecrated  idols, 
and  whatever  else  I  chose. 

A  singular  aspect  is  given  to  the  place,  by  scores  if 
not  hundreds  of  huge  monkeys,  which  are  seen  at  every 
glance.  They  are  held  sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  divine 
ape,  who  conquered  Ceylon  for  Rama.  Of  course  they 
are  not  only  unmolested,  but  well  fed,  and  multiply 
without  restriction.  They  looked  on  us  from  every 
■wall,  and  frolicked  on  the  trees,  the  images,  and  carved 
sides  of  the  towers,  often  coming  within  a  yard  of  us 
without  the  semblance  of  fear.  They  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  temple,  but  abound  in  most  Hindu 
sacred  places,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  resort  to  this  place 
for  absolution  from  their  sins ;  and  as  none  come  with- 
out an  offering,  the  Brahmins  Kve  in  voluptuous  ease. 
The  establishment  receives  also  from  the  Company  an 


annual  stipend,  stated  by  Hamilton  to  be  15,600  pagodas 
(27,300  dollars).  Still  their  rapacity  is  insatiate.  A 
half  dozen  of  them,  pretending  to  act  as  guides,  followed 
us  every  where,  begging  with  insolent  pertinacity. 
With  idolaters,  as  with  Papists,  clerical  mendicity  is 
regarded  as  a  virtue  rather  than  a  fault. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  the  Carnatic,  Mysore,  and 
Malabar,  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  India,  and  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Punchum 
Bundam  caste.  The  whole  number  in  British  India 
has  never  been  ascertained,  but  is  supposed,  by  the 
best  informed  persons  I  was  able  to  consult,  to  be,  on 
an  average,  at  least  one  in  eight,  that  is,  about  ten 
millions.  Many  consider  them  twice  as  numerous.  The 
number  is  kept  up  not  only  by  propagation,  but  the 
sale  of  children  by  their  parents.  Manumissions,  how- 
ever, are  frequent  among  the  opulent  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Forbes  says,*  "  I  believe  most  of  the  tribes 
of  Pooleahs  and  Pariars  in  Malabar  are  considered  as 
slaves.  The  number  of  poor  people  who  come  down  to 
Anjengo,  and  the  other  seaports,  from  the  inland  coun- 
tries, during  a  famine,  either  to  sell  themselves  or  dis- 
pose of  their  children  as  slaves,  is  astonishing.  During 
the  rainy  season,  even  when  there  is  no  uncommon 
scarcity,  many  are  weekly  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  to  be  sold  on  the  coasts.  They  do  not  appear 
t )  think  it  so  great  a  hardship  as  we  imagine." 

It  is  strange  that  the  British  public  should  be  so  slow 
to  open  their  eyes  to  this  great  subject.  For  twenty 
years  appeals  and  pamphlets  have  frequently  appeared. 
In  1828,  a  volume  of  1000  pages  of  parliamentary  docu- 
ments on  East  India  slavery  was  printed  ;  and  within 
four  or  five  years  some  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  call  attention  to  this  enormity  ;  but  as  yet, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  purpose.  Surely  the  zeal 
which  has  achieved  the  freedom  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  will  now  be  exerted 
in  behalf  of  twenty-five  times  the  number  in  the  East. 

The  countenance  and  support  given  by  government 
to  the  prevailing  forms  of  religion  is  a  weighty  subject, 
and  calls  for  the  solemn  consideration  of  British  Chris- 
tians. I  cannot  but  sympathise  deeply  with  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  trials  and  obstructions  they  meet  on  this 
account.  They  \i^\e  little  doubt  but  that  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  Brahmins  would  wither,  and  their 
system  lose  its  power,  if  government  did  not  render  its 
aid,  both  by  open  countenance  and  direct  taxation. 

An  extreme  fear  of  creating  political  disturbances,  if 
eff'orts  were  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  Company's  government 
from  the  beginning.  Hence  the  refusal  at  first  to  allow 
missionary  eff"ort.  Hence  Chamberlain,  though  in  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness  the  Begaum,  was  deemed 
pestilent  for  preaching  at  a  fair,  and  her  majesty  was 
reluctantly  obliged  to  send  him  down  to  Calcutta. 
Happily,  the  little  band  that  found  a  refuge  under  the 
Danish  flag  at  Serampore,  lived  to  prove,  pi-actically, 
that  such  fears  are  groundless. 

But  though  the  government  now  permits  and  pro- 
tects missionary  eff'ort,  it  has  not  wholly  lost  its  early 
fears  ;  and  these,  together  with  a  desire  to  be  strictly 
neutral,  lead  to  measures  directly  favourable  to  idolatry. 
It  levies  and  collects  the  revenues  for  supporting 
Brahmins  and  temples,  as  the  former  rulers  did  ;  thus 
virtually  making  idolatry  and  Mahometanism  the  esta- 
blished religions  of  the  country  !  The  annual  allowance 
from  the  public  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  is  56,000  rupees  (about  26,000  dollars), 
and  many  other  temples  have  allowances  equally  liberal. 
C.  Buller,  in  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  this 
subject,  says,  "  Large  pensions,  in  land  and  money,  are 
allowed  by  our  government,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  keeping  up  the  religious  institutions  both  of  Hindus 
and  Mahometans."  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor- 
general  of  India,  under  date  of  August  1 835,  speaking 
of  the  tax  laid  on  pilgrims,  which  yields  the  Company 
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a  handsome  revenue,  says,  "  As  long  as  we  maintain, 
most  properly,  in  my  opinion,  the  difiFerent  establish- 
ments belonging  to  the  Mahometan  and  Hindu  religions, 
we  need  not  much  scruple  about  the  tax  in  question." 

In  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  an  examination  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  Mr  T.,  who  found  2783  temples, 
and  9799  petty  kovils,  of  male  and  female  deities,  and 
some  inferior  religious  stations ;  making  a  total  of  14,851 
places  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  total  charge  of  these 
on  the  government  amounts  to  £30,000  sterling  (about 
145,000  dollars)  per  annum  ! 

Besides  this  regular  support,  there  are  numerous 
other  modes  in  which  the  national  systems  are  counte- 
nanced. Mr  Rhenius  has  stated,  that  in  1831  govern- 
ment contributed  40,000  rupees  to  wards  the  performance 
of  a  certain  ceremony  in  the  temple  at  Tinnevelly,  and 
to  repair  the  idol's  car !  At  the  principal  festivals  guns 
are  fired  by  national  ships,  and  by  the  Company's  troops, 
and  the  military  bands  of  music  are  loaned  to  grace  the 
occasions.  Thus  Christian  soldiers  are  compelled  to  do 
honour  to  the  false  prophet  and  to  dumb  idols!  A 
letter  of  the  Hev.  William  Fyvie,  dated  Surat,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1836,  published  in  an  Enghsh  periodical,  men- 
tions one  of  these  cases,  which  are  constantly  occurring 
in  every  part  of  India.  It  was  the  annual  cocoa-nut  day 
— a  festival  in  which  cocoa-nuts  are  thrown  into  the 
river  as  offerings.  "  This  Hindu  festival  was  ushered 
in  by  a  salute  of  guns  from  the  honourable  Company's 
ship,  lying  in  the  river  opposite  to  Surat.  The  castle 
guns  fired  a  salute  at  the  same  time.  About  four  p.  m., 
after  the  Brahmin  had  consecrated  the  cocoa-nut  with 
prayers,  the  European  magistrate  presented  the  off'ering 
to  the  river,  amidst  the  poojas  (worship)  of  the  Brah- 
mins and  other  Hindus  present.  While  this  vain  and 
idle  ceremony  was  going  forward,  the  ship  before  alluded 
to  first  moved  down  and  then  up  the  I'iver,  displaying 
her  colours  and  firing  salutes.  The  British  flag  was  wav- 
ing on  Surat  Castle  all  the  day,  in  honour  of  the  festival. 
In  this  way  our  rulers  and  their  agents  directly  and 
publicly  countenance  idolatry  and  superstition  in  this 
place.  The  new  moon,  excepting  twice  in  the  year, 
when  the  Mussulmans  are  mourning,  is  regularly  saluted 
by  five  guns,  to  please  the  Mahometans.  2000  rupees 
are  annually  given  to  the  same  people  by  government 
to  assist  them  in  the  celebration  of  their  Beds  (festivals). 
When  shall  these  practices  be  brought  to  a  perpetual 
end?" 

Various  idolatrous  temples  and  gateways  have  been 
built  or  repaired  by  government.  Vast  sums  have  been 
spent  on  colleges  and  schools  for  the  inculcation  of 
heathen  and  Mahometan  doctrines  and  customs.  By 
these  same  laws  and  customs  British  judges  and  magis- 
trates regulate  their  decisions,  instead  of  the  pure  and 
equitable  laws  of  their  own  land,  and  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  !  When  the  cars  of  certain  gods  are  to  be 
drawn  in  public  procession,  there  has  been  for  some 
years  back,  in  various  places,  a  deficiency  of  people. 
In  such  cases,  the  officers  of  government  send  out 
magistrates,  and  constables,  or  peons,  who  with  whips 
and  ratans  beat  the  wretched  people,  and  force  them 
to  quit  their  work  and  drag  at  the  ropes !  Mr  Pegg, 
formerly  a  Baptist  missionary  at  Cuttack,  has  fully 
shown  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  pilgrim  tax  system,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1835,  that  the  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  wholly  supported  by  the 
British  government ;  and  that  a  large  premium  is  paid 
by  the  government  to  "  pilgrim  hunters,"  who  pass 
throughout  the  land,  enticing  persons  to  make  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the  idol,  and  receive  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  laid  upon  them !  In  regard  to  these  agents,  "The 
Friend  of  India"  very  forcibly  observes,  "  We  have  a 
body  of  idol  missionaries,  far  exceeding  in  number  all 
the  Christian  missionaries,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  going 
forth,  from  year  to  year,  to  propagate  delusion,  and 
proclaim  (what  perhaps  not  one  of  them  believes)  the 
transcendant  efficacy  of  beholding  a  log  of  wood ;  and 
all  this  through  a  perversion  of  British  humanity  and 
good  faith,  paid  from  year  to  year,  by  the  officers  of  a 
Christian  and  a  British  government." 


Until  lately,  the  appointment  of  native  Christians  to 
any  office,  however  low,  was  wholly  prohibited.  That 
prohibition  is  now  removed  ;  but  as  the  local  officers 
are  not  bound  to  employ  them,  and  the  general  feeling 
is  against  it,  they  are  still  excluded.  How  impressively 
does  this  say  to  the  natives,  that  their  rulers  do  not 
want  them  to  become  Christians  !  1  have  heard  several 
officers  declare,  that  a  man  who  would  change  his  re- 
ligion is  not  worthy  of  confidence  !  After  many  in- 
quiries, I  could  never  find  any  one  who  knew  of  a 
Christian  sepoy  being  ever  raised  above  the  ranks. 

Corporeal  punishment  has  been  abolished  in  all  the 
native  regiments.  Recently  a  native  drummer  com- 
mitted an  offence  which  formerly  was  punished  with 
flogging.  The  question  was  started,  whether  this  man, 
being  a  Christian,  came  under  the  new  law.  The  de- 
cision was,  that  he  was  not  a  native  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  he  was  made  to  undergo  the  lash  !  I  take 
this  fact  from  the  Calcutta  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Public  offices  are  closed  entirely  on  various  native 
festivals  ;  but  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  native  officers 
and  servants,  and  many  Europeans,  are  employed  as 
usual.  I  have  been  in  no  part  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories where  public  works,  carried  on  by  native  labour- 
ers, are  not  continued  on  the  Lord's  day. 

By  Mahometan  and  Hindu  laws  of  inheritance,  the 
son  who  changes  his  religion  loses  patrimony.     British 
judges,  therefore,  deciding  by  these  laws,  are  compelled 
to  turn  the  convert  from  his  home  a  beggar.   The  very 
records  of  these  courts  are  inscribed  to  Shree,  to  Ga- 
nesha,  and  other  false  gods.    Brahmins  and  others  have      \ 
been  appointed  and  employed  by  government  to  make     ^ 
intercessions  and  invocations  to  pagan  gods  for  rain,  )  v 
and  for  fair  weather  !     It  is  so  customary  for  British      C 
officers  to  subscribe  to  one  Hindu  and  one  Mahometan      ^ 
festival  annually,  that  some  who  recently  declined,  from 
conscientious   scruples,  gave  great  offence   to   their 
superiors. 

I  speak  in  no  spirit  of  bitterness  in  narrating  these 
facts.  The  government  has,  in  the  main,  good  inten- 
tions, I  have  no  doubt ;  and,  next  to  the  profit  of  the 
Company,  and  the  preservation  of  these  countries  to 
Britain,  desires  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

Two  incidents  have  just  occui-red  which  will  be  likely 
to  attract  attention.  Mr  Casamajor,  a  distinguished 
civilian,  has  resigned  his  appointment,  rather  than  col- 
lect revenues  for  the  support  of  idolatry.  Of  course, 
those  who  hold  similar  appointments  are  anxious  to 
quiet  their  consciences  and  sustain  their  reputation  ; 
and  a  thousand  arguments  are  brought  forward  against 
Mr  Casamajor's  course.  The  present  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  Madras  presidency,  principled  against 
countenancing  idolatry,  yet  not  able  to  forbid  the  at- 
tendance of  troops  on  festive  occasions,  which  is  a 
government  regulation,  issued  a  circular  forbidding  the 
music  to  accompany  them.  This  order, has  created  him 
much  trouble.  Sir  F.  Adam,  the  governor,  repeatedly 
and  positively  required  him  to  issue  a  countermanding 
order.  This  Sir  P.  Maitland  would  not  do,  choosing 
rather  that  the  governor  in  council,  who  has  the  power, 
should  himself  countermand  the  order.  After  some 
days  of  sharp  contest,  the  governor's  time  to  embark 
for  England  arrived,  and  nothing  was  done. 

Facts  on  the  subject  have  for  many  years  been  con- 
stantly laid  before  parliament,  and  the  court  of  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  British  public  been 
widely  appealed  to  by  powerful  pens.  We  may  there- 
fore cherish  the  hopes  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Bombay  Oriental  Spectator.* 

"  We  trust  that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  our 
rulers  will  cease  to  be  the  bankers  and  factors  of  the 
idols  and  their  prototypes,  the  abortions  of  those  who 
became  '  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened  ;'  when  they  will  no  longer  grace 
heathen  and  Mahometan  revelries  by  attendance,  and 
participation  in  their  unholy  rites  and  cei'emonies,  nor 
rend  the  heavens  and  provoke  the  thunders  of  Omui- 
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potence  by  firing  salutes  in  their  honour  ;  when  they 
will  suffer  no  document  dedicated  to  'the  lord  of  devils,'* 
or  profaning  the  name  of  Jehovah,t  to  leave  the  public 
offices  ;  when  they  will  cease  to  appeal  to  the  '  vanities 
of  the  heathen '  for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons  ;  when 
they  will  neither  in  respect '  make  mention  of  the  name 
of  heathen  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  thera,'t  nor 
regulate  the  affairs  of  theii-  worship,  nor  settle  the  rank 
of  their  deluded  votaries  ;  and  when  they  will  no  longer 
bewilder  the  minds  of  the  '  twice-born '  youth  by  the 
exploded  and  absurd  science  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas, 
taught  in  Sunscrit  colleges,  and  qualify  them  for  dexte- 
rously poisoning  the  souls  of  the  people  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  compositions 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  destroyer. 
We  hope,  we  say,  that  this,  the  most  happy  day  which 
India  has  seen,  and  the  prelude  of  one  still  more  glo- 
rious, will  speedily  arrive  ;  and  we  invoke  the  blessing 
of  God  on  all,  in  India  and  Britain,  who  by  remon- 
strance with  man,  and  prayer  to  God,  may  seek  to 
it." 


My  personal  knowledge  of  Hindustan  and  the  Hindus, 
though  too  limited  to  authorise  me  to  pronounce  new 
opinions,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  the 
truth  of  portraits  drawn  by  others.  I  read  much  on 
both  sides,  and  constantly  marked  whatever  tended  to 
show  up  the  native  character,  and  the  tendency  of 
Brahminism,  and  at  every  step  was  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Teinmouth,  whose 
personal  knowledge  of  India  was  so  extensive,  that  "the 
Gentoos  are  as  degenerate,  crafty,  superstitious,  liti- 
gious, and  wretched  a  people,  as  any  in  the  known 
world,  and  especially  the  common  run  of  Brahmins  ;" 
and  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  who  pronounced  the  Hindus 
to  be  "  destitute  of  honesty,  truth,  and  justice  ;"  and  of 
Sir  James  Macintosh  (quoting  Sir  William  Jones's 
opinion  as  his  own),  who,  among  the  evidences  of  their 
depravity,  speaks  of  "the  general  prevalence  of  perjury, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  moi-e  certain  sign  of  the  general 
dissolution  of  moral  principle  than  other  daring  and 
ferocious  crimes,  and  much  more  horrible  to  the  ima- 
gination." Of  the  same  mind  with  these  distinguished 
men  is  Forbes,  author  of  the  "  Oriental  Memoirs," 
already  several  times  quoted.  He  says,  "  I  cannot 
praise  a  religion  which  encourages  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  idle  vagabonds,  who  practise  no  virtue  ;  but 
under  the  mask  of  piety,  with  a  sort  of  stoical  apathy 
and  Pharisaical  zeal,  undergo  needless  austerities  and 
penances  near  their  celebrated  temples,  or  pervade  the 
provinces  of  Hindustan,  singly,  and  in  large  bodies,  to 
make  depredation  on  the  hard-earned  property  of  the 
poor  villagers,  and  violate  the  chastity  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  under  a  cloak  of  sanctity  and  religious 
perfection." 

I  will  only  add  the  very  temperate  remarks  of  the 
celebrated  Wilkes.§  "The  Hindu  character,  like  all 
others,  is  of  a  mixed  nature ;  but  it  is  composed  of 
strange  and  contradictory  elements.  The  man  who 
may  be  safely  trusted  for  uniformly  unfolding  the  whole 
truth  to  an  Eui-opean  in  whom  he  reposes  confidence, 
may  be  expected  to  equivocate,  and  even  to  contradict, 
every  word  he  has  said,  if  called  on  to  repeat  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  whom  he  either  fears  or 
suspects ;  and  in  one  of  these  descriptions  he  usually 
includes  all  strangers.  The  same  individual,  who,  from 
pique,  and  often  without  any  intelligible  motive,  will 
perjure  himself  without  shame  or  compunction  at  a 
public  trial,  is  faithful,  kind,  and  respectable,  in  the 
intercourse  of  society." 

Were  all  such  testimony  rejected  as  partial  or  vin- 
dictive, the  fine  rhapsodies  on  Hindu  innocence  and 
happiness  would  be  exploded  by  the  slightest  inspection 
of  their  declared  religion.  The  utter  contrariety  of 
the  whole  system  to  all  mildness,  purity,  benevolence, 
and  peace,  may  be  seen  on  opening  any  of  their  sacred 
books. 

■f  GanesU.  t  Or  Hu.  %  Josli.  x.\iii,  ^. 
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"  The  abode  of  the  chandalas  must  be  out  of  the  town  ; 
they  must  not  have  the  use  of  entire  vessels ;  their 
sole  wealth  must  be  dogs  and  asses ;  their  clothes  must 
be  mantles  of  the  deceased;  their  dishes  for  food, 
broken  pots ;  their  ornaments,  rusty  iron ;  and  con- 
tinually must  they  roam  from  place  to  place.  Let  food 
be  given  to  them  in  potsherds,  but  not  by  the  hands  of 
the  giver ;  and  let  them  not  walk  by  night  in  cities  or 
towns." 

In  the  code  of  Menu,  it  is  declared,  that  if  one  of  the 
Shoodra  caste  reads  the  Vedas,  or  listens  to  them, 
heated  oil,  wax,  or  tin,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears,  and 
the  orifice  stopped  up.  And  if  a  Shoodra  gets  by  heart 
any  of  the  Vedas,  though  he  may  not  have  seen  the 
book,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  same  code  affirms, 
that  the  only  things  in  which  Shoodras,  and  other  low 
castes,  need  be  instructed,  is  the  superiority  of  Brah- 
mins, and  that  the  great  means  of  obtaining  favour  from 
the  gods  is  giving  them  charity. 

The  following  turgid  and  shocking  account  of  the 
Brahmins  is  quoted  from  their  own  liamayana : — 

"  Even  he  who  cannot  be  slain  by  the  ponderous  arms 
of  Indra,  nor  by  those  of  Kali,  nor  by  the  terrible 
Chackra  of  Vishnu,  shall  be  destroyed  if  a  Brahmin 
curse  him,  as  if  he  were  consumed  by  fire."  In  other 
parts,  brahminical  potency  (almost  it  may  be  said  omni- 
potency)  is  strongly  enforced. 

"  Let  not  a  king,  although  in  greatest  distress  for 
money,  provoke  Brahmins  to  anger,  by  taking  their 
property ;  for,  once  enraged,  they  could  immediately, 
by  sacrifices  and  imprecations,  destroy  him,  with  his 
troops,  elephants,  horses,  and  cars." 

"  Who,  without  perishing,  could  provoke  these  holy 
men,  by  whose  ancestors,  under  Brahma,  the  all-devour- 
ing fire  was  created ;  the  sea,  with  waters  not  drinkable  ; 
and  the  moon  with  its  wane  and  increase  ?"  "  What 
prince  could  gain  wealth  by  oppressing  those  who,  if 
angry,  could  frame  other  worlds,  and  legions  of  worlds 
—could  give  being  to  new  gods 
and  mortals  ?  When  a  Brahmin 
springs  to  light,  he  is  born  above 
the  world ;  the  chief  of  all  crea- 
tures; assigned  to  guard  the 
treasury  of  duties,  religious  and 
civil." 

"  He  who  through  ignorance 
of  the  law,  sheds  blood  from  the 
body  of  a  Brahmin  not  engaged 
in  battle,  as  many  particles  of 
dust  as  the  blood  shall  roll  up 
from  the  ground,  so  many  years 
shall  the  shedder  of  that  blood 
be  mangled  by  other  animals  in 
his  next  birth ;  or  so  many 
thousand  years  shall  the  shedder 
of  that  blood  be  tormented  in 
hell." 

The  accompanying  picture  of 

,  Brahmin  shows  the  marks  of 

In  his  hands  he 


Brahmin, 
clay,  &c.,  on  his  forehead  and  breast, 
holds  a  native  book. 


All  the  writers  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  and  most 
of  my  friends  in  various  parts  of  Hindustan,  declare 
India  to  be  in  a  state  of  progressive  poverty  and 
depression.  The  following  observation  of  Hamilton 
embodies  the  general  idea.  After  stating  many  facts, 
and  adducing  public  records  to  prove  his  assertion,  and 
remarking  that  the  nature  of  the  connection  which 
binds  the  country  to  Britain  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this  tendency  to  deterioration,  without  resorting 
to  local  mismanagement,  he  says — "  All  the  offices  of 
emolument,  civil  and  military,  and  the  highest  lines  of 
commerce,  are  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who,  after  a 
tempoi'ary  residence,  depart  with  the  capital  they  have 
accumulated.  Under  native  rulers,  even  the  extortions 
of  rapacity,  and  the  di-ains  of  tribute,  returned  into 
circulation,  and  promoted  in  some  form,  territorial 
industry.    Under  its  present  constitution,  the  remit- 
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tance,  or  rather  tribute  to  Britain,  carries  off  every 
year  a  large  share  of  the  produce,  for  which  nothing  is 


It  may  be  interesting  to  some,  and  seems  necessary 
in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  British  operations  in 
India,  to  state  the  salaries  of  a  few  of  the  government 
officers.  From  these  the  general  scale  of  salaries  may 
be  deduced : — The  governor-general  receives  250,000 
rupees  per  annum ;  members  of  council  (each)  100,000  ; 
judge  of  native  supreme  court  60,000 ;  members  of  head 
board  of  revenue  50,000 ;  secretaries  to  government  of 
India  (each)  50,000 ;  salt  agents  from  50,000  to  56,000; 
commissioner  of  revenue  36,000  ;  secretaries  to  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  (each)  36,000 ;  judge  of  a  zillali  or 
city  30,000. 

While  such  salaries  are  paid  to  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  they  are  by  no  means  niggardly  to  their 
military  officers ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  they 
maintain  constantly  a  standing  army  of  200,000  men ; 
that  the  military  pensions  are  already  enormous,  that 
the  recruiting  and  bringing  to  India  of  each  British 
soldier  costs  the  Company  on  an  average  500  dollars ; 
that  all  the  clothmg  and  equipments  of  the  army,  and 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  the  officers  and  gentry,  are 
manufactured  in  England,  and  that  every  expense  of 
the  Company,  to  say  nothing  of  profits,  must  be  drawn 
from  the  natives,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  gradually  sinking  into  desperate  poverty. 
Tennent,  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  British  Influence  in 
India,"  estimates  the  annual  savings  of  the  Company's 
servants,  sent  home  to  England,  at  10,000,000  of 
dollars. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  land  has  constituted 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  in  India;  and  for  plain 
and  obvious  reasons.  The  habits  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  simple  and  uniform;  their  diet  is 
spare,  and  confined  generally  to  a  few  articles  of  the 
first  necessity ;  their  clothing  is  scanty  and  mean ;  their 
habitations  poor  and  unfurnished ;  what  we  term 
luxuries  are  confined  to  the  opulent  few.  In  all  this 
the  keen  eye  of  the  financier  sees  nothing  to  touch,  and 
he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
taxing  produce  in  the  aggregate. 

The  government  share  of  rice  crops  is,  on  an  avei*age, 
about  fifty  per  cent. !  But  the  mode  of  collection  causes 
the  cultivator  to  pay  about  three-fourths  of  his  crop. 
The  public  treasury  is  replenished  by  monopolies; 
duties  on  exports  and  imports,  for  the  most  part 
heavy ;  licences  for  the  sale  of  arx-ack  and  toddy ; 
stamps ;  fees  on  judical  proceedings ;  &c.  The  entire 
revenue  of  the  Company  is  probably  about  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  taxes  on  India  are  nothing  compared  with 
the  oppressions  and  miseries  inflicted  by  her  religion. 
No  statistics  can  measure  these — no  eloquence  describe 
them.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  In  vain 
poets  describe  her  citron  breezes  and  palmy  woods, 
her  consecrated  rivers,  balsamic  gums,  fragrant  spices, 
and  trickling  manna.  One  wide-spread  shade  rests  on 
the  scene.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  the  god  of  this  world 
—an  empire  where  darkness  reigns,  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  At  every  glance,  one  is  reminded  of  the  pro- 
phet's forcible  description  of  a  people  who  have  forsaken 

God "  They  hunt  every  man  his  brother  with  a  net ; 

that  they  may  do  evil  with  both  hands,  earnestly ;  the 
prince  asketh,  and  the  judge  asketh  a  reward ;  and  the 
great  man  uttereth  his  mischievous  desire;  so  they 
wrap  it  up.  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier ;  the  most 
upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge."  (Micah  vii.  3, 4.) 

The  following  are  the  modern  or  living  languages  of 
Hindustan: — Hindustanee,  Bengalese,  Cashmerian, 
Dogura,  Ooch,  Sindy,  Cutch,  Gujeratty,  Concan,  Pun- 
jaub,  Bicanere,  Mar  war,  Jeypore,  Odeypore,  Harowty, 
Mai  wa,  Bruj ,  Bundlecund,  Mahratta,  Magadha,  Koshala, 
Maithila,  Nepaul,  Orissa,  Teloogoo,  Carnata,  and  Ta- 
mul.  Except  the  Hindustanee,  which  is  the  universal 
language  of  intercourse,  all  these  are  local. 

*  Walter  Hamilton's  Gazetteer  of  India. 
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March  18,  1837. — Again  at  sea.  The  lapse  of  ten  days 
since  Mr  Day's  arrival  enabled  me  to  arrange  with 
him  various  plans  of  action,  and  to  feel,  on  leaving 
Madras,  that  my  work  there  was  done.  I  had  already 
procured  him  a  house  and  some  furniture  in  the  midst 
of  Teloogoo  people,  and  near  to  the  residence  of  George 
Vansomerin,  Esq.,  than  whom  he  could  not  have  a 
warmer  friend  ;  so  that  he  entered  at  once  on  house- 
keeping, and  his  knowledge  of  the  language  will  enable 
him  at  once  to  commence  some  parts  of  his  work.  Few 
are  the  missions  blessed  with  so  devoted  a  missionary, 
and  few  are  the  missionaries  blessed  with  so  devoted  a 
wife. 

The  "  Thames,"  in  which  I  this  day  embarked  for 
Singapore,  is  one  of  the  huge  vessels  lately  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  has  now  a  cargo  ot 
1700  tons.  The  ample  decks,  the  cleanliness,  the  little 
motion  given  by  the  sea,  the  size  of  my  cabin,  the 
excellent  table,  and  all  other  circumstances,  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  small  coasters,  in  which  all 
my  voyages  in  these  seas  have,  with  one  exception,  been 
made.  I  feel  truly  thankful  for  this  relief.  Continued 
inconvenience,  and  exposure  for  so  many  months,  and 
especially  my  inland  journey  to  Trichinopoly,  had  se- 
riously impaired  the  small  stock  of  health  with  which  I 
left  home,  and  made  me  doubtful  of  living  to  return. 
The  truly  paternal  hospitalities  of  Mr  Vansomerin 
and  family  in  Madras  have  set  me  up,  and  my  present 
voyage  is  carrying  on  the  improvement.  As  the  rest  of 
my  tour  will  be  performed  in  large  vessels,  I  now  set 
forward,  not  only  with  a  fair  prospect  of  finishing  the 
work  assigned  me,  but  of  regaining  established  health. 

In  taking  my  leave,  as  I  hope,  of  "  country  vessels," 
as  the  coasters  are  called,  I  will  just  "  show  up"  a  fair 
average  of  their  comforts,  drawn  from  my  experience 
in  seven  such  voyages.  By  this  plan,  I  shall  not  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any  of  those  captains  whose  eye  may 
meet  these  pages,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  telling  the 
same  story  "  with  variations"  seven  times  over. 

You  find,  on  getting  aboard,  a  cabin  five  or  six  feet 
square,  and  are  fortunate  if  in  it  you  can  stand  erect,  and 
still  more  so  if  it  have  a  port-hole,  or  any  ventilation,  ex- 
cept through  the  scuttle  by  which  you  enter.  Here  you 
eat  with  the  captain,  or  perhaps  off  a  stinking  hen-coop 
on  deck.  There  can  be  no  awning  on  deck,  because  it 
would  be  in  the  way  of  the  boom  ;  so  that  you  stay 
below,  while  the  sun  blazes  on  the  plank  over  your 
head,  and  keeps  the  thermometer  in  the  cabin  about 
blood  heat.  Your  mattrass  is  laid  on  a  locker  at  night, 
and  rolled  up  in  the  day.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
swing  it.  The  seams  on  deck,  neglected  and  parched 
up  during  a  six  months'  dry  season,  let  the  salt  water 
on  you  in  rapid  drops  when  the  decks  are  washed.  If 
it  be  rainy  season,  your  confinement  below  is  scarcely 
less  unpleasant.  Trunks  and  small  stores  must  occupy 
the  margin  of  the  cabin,  or  be  stowed  where  you  can- 
not come  at  them.  If  you  attempt  to  write,  three  times 
a-day  you  must  huddle  together  your  papers,  that  the 
trunk  or  table  may  be  spread  for  meals  ;  or  if  you  eat 
on  deck,  and  so  have  uninterrupted  use  of  the  table, 
the  heat  and  motion  make  study  difficult.  Your  cook- 
ing is  by  no  means  scientific.  The  fowls,  sometimes 
without  the  privilege  of  a  coop,  and  lying  on  the  deck 
tied  by  the  legs,  "  get  no  better  very  fast."  The  small- 
ness  of  the  vessel  makes  her  toss  about  most  uncom- 
fortably, when  a  larger  vessel  would  be  quite  still ;  so 
that  if  you  take  any  thing  out  of  its  place,  it  must  be 
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"  chocked"  again  with  care,  or  it  will  "  fetch  way."  As 
to  walking  the  deck,  there  is  hardly  room  to  turn ;  and 
if  there  be,  you  must  have  either  the  sun  or  dew  upon 
you.  But  your  worse  time  is  at  night.  Several  must 
sleep  in  the  tiny  cabin  ;  and  the  heavy  damp  air,  coming 
down  the  gangway,  gives  you  rheumatism,  without  pro- 
ducing ventilation.  You  perspire  at  every  pore  till 
nature  is  exhausted,  and  you  sleep  from  very  inanity. 

There  are  other  disagreeables,  which,  though  worse, 
are  happily  not  quite  so  common.  Some  of  the  captains 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  latitude,  and  still  fewer 
their  longitude.  Sometimes  there  is  no  chart  on  board. 
The  cables,  anchors,  and  general  inventory,  are  apt  to 
be  poor.  Vessels  in  the  habit  of  carrying  rice,  timber, 
stick-lac,  &c.,  have  always  mice,  cockroaches,  centi- 
pedes, scorpions,  and  ants,  in  great  abundance.  In  one 
of  my  voyages  I  killed  nearly  thirty  scorpions  in  the 
cabin,  and  in  another,  eight  or  ten  centipedes.  Thrice, 
on  taking  out  of  my  trunk  a  clean  shirt,  I  found  a  centi- 
pede* in  its  folds.  Large  winged  cockroaches  infest  all 
Indian  vessels :  but  in  some  they  creep  about  in  every 
direction,  day  and  night.  I  had  one  full  specimen  of 
this.  Such  crowds  lighted  upon  the  dinner-table,  that 
we  could  hardly  tell  meat  from  potatoes.  To  drive 
them  away  and  eat  at  the  same  time  was  impossible, 
for  they  would  keep  off  a  dish  no  longer  than  it  was 
agitated.  The  captain  and  I  just  dined  patiently,  each 
contenting  himself  with  being  able  to  keep  them  out  of 
his  own  plate.  At  night  they  swarmed  in  thousands 
on  the  boards  and  on  the  bed,  eating  our  fingers  and 
toes  to  the  quick.  A  hundred  oranges,  tied  up  in  a 
bag,  had  not  been  on  board  thirty-six  hours,  before  it 
was  found  that  these  cormorants  had  left  nothing  but 
the  skin.  It  was  a  bag  full  of  hollow  globes !  Uncom- 
fortable and  confined  as  were  the  voyages  up  and  down 
i-ivers,  in  Burman  canoes,  they  were  every  way  more 
pleasant  than  these  little  voyages  at  sea. 

These  things  ought  not,  pei'haps,  in  strictness,  to  be 
called  hardships,  but  they  are  inconveniences,  which  I 
found  tended  rapidly  to  make  me  old,  and  convince  me 
that  voyages  of  this  sort  cannot  be  a  wise  resort  for 
invalid  missionaries.  I  might  indeed  have  gone  more 
comfortably,  had  I  chartered  for  myself  some  proper 
craft,  or  waited  for  larger  vessels ;  but  I  could  not  think 
of  so  greatly  increasing  the  expense,  or  prolonging  my 
absence.  Those  who  pass  only  between  great  seaports, 
may  generally,  with  some  delay,  obtain  good  vessels, 
and  the  usual  marine  comforts. 

The  prices  paid  for  passages  in  India  are  startling  to 
an  American,  accustomed  to  cheap  locomotion.  In 
.general,  they  are  two  or  three  times  dearer  in  propor- 
tion to  distance,  than  those  of  our  splendid  New  York 
and  Liverpool  packet-ships.  Freights  are  charged  at 
rates  equally  exorbitant.  Even  at  these  prices,  the 
accommodations  between  unfrequented  ports  are  gene- 
rally much  woi-se  than  our  little  coasting  packets. 

The  passage  through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  furnishes 
much  to  interest  the  lover  of  wild  scenery.  Lofty  islands, 
covered  with  forests  perpetually  verdant,  are  continu- 
ally in  sight.  Equatorial  temperature  spreads  its 
delightful  uniformity,  and  a  smooth  sea  imparts  feelings 
of  safety.  Heavy  squalls,  however,  often  occur  fi'om 
the  west,  which  the  people  here  call  Sumatras.  One 
is  constantly  reminded  of  being  in  the  region  of  the 
Malays,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pulo,  which  is 
their  name  for  "  island." 

The  whole  strait  has  long  been  notorious  for  piracy, 
and  shocking  instances  of  it  are  even  now  often  com- 
mitted on  small  vessels.  Malays  are  far  from  considering 
piracy  dishonourable,  and  many  of  their  princes  openly 
engage  in  it.  Their  old  romances  and  traditions  con- 
stantly refer  to  such  cruises,  and  invest  them  with  all 
the  glories  of  a  crusade.  According  to  their  Mahome- 
tan notions,  no  doom  is  too  bad  for  "  infidel  dogs,"  so 

*  These  are  generally  about  two  inches  long,  and  the  thiclmess 
of  a  pipe  stem.  The  bite  ia  never  fatal,  but  more  venomous  than 
our  spiders. 


that  Christians  and  pagans  are  robbed,  murdered,  or 
enslaved,  without  compunction.  Whatever  else  of  the 
Koran  their  sheiks  may  conceal,  they  take  abundant 
pains  to  proclaim  the  decrees  of  merit  for  the  foe  of 
infidels. 

Singapore,  where  we  arrived  April  19,  1837,  lies  in 
latitude  1°  17',  longitude  103°  51'.  The  harbour  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  for  extent,  safety,  and  beauty. 
Lofty  islands  keep  the  water  perpetually  smooth,  and 
seem  to  lock  it  in  on  every  side.  The  town  has  not  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  anchorage,  but  the  fine 
hill  in  the  rear,  covered  with  vigorous  grass,  is  a  charm- 
ing object  to  one  coming  from  other  parts  of  India  at 
the  close  of  the  warm  season,  and  who  has  scarcely  seen 
grass  for  six  months. 

Numerous  vessels,  of  various  uncouth  shapes,  lie  at 
anchor,  while  more  numerous  boats  ply  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  still  surface.  The  aspect  along  shore  is 
busy,  and  the  few  European  houses  handsome  and 
oriental.  The  settlement  was  made  here  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  1819.  The  next  year 
it  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  in  1825  its  sovereignty 
was  confirmed  to  Britain  by  the  Dutch  government, 
which  held  claims  upon  it,  and  by  the  sultan  of  Johore, 
within  whose  tei-ritory  it  is  embx'aced.  The  latter  had 
a  pension  of  about  24,000  Spanish  dollars  per  annum 
settled  upon  him.  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  says, 
that  at  his  visit  in  1703,  the  then  sultan  "  made  me  a 
present  of  the  island  of  Sincapure ;  but  I  told  him  it 
could  be  of  no  use  to  a  private  person."  A  miserable 
village  of  fishermen  and  pirates  was  at  that  time  the 
only  remains  of  what  was,  some  centuries  before,  a 
flourishing  Malay  city,  engrossing  the  commerce  of 
these  seas. 

The  lapse  of  more  than  a  month,  in  daily  expectation 
of  a  vessel  for  Siam,  my  next  point  of  destination,  gave 
me  leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  to 
learn  from  the  best  sources  what  is  known  of  the  tribes 
occupying  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  archipelago. 

Singapore  is  divided  from  the  southern  point  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  by  a  strait,  in  some  places  not  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  formerly  the  highway  of 
ships  passing  to  and  from  the  China  seas.  The  island 
is  of  unequal  breadth,  twenty-seven  miles  long,  and 
containing  about  275  square  miles.  A  very  consider- 
able part  has  not  yet  been  explored  by  the  English, 
and  is  probably  uninhabited.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
other  small  islands  adjacent  belong  to  Singapore,  but 
they  are  mostly  uninhabited.  The  town  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  direct  track  of  vessels  to  and 
from  the  China  seas  is  within  the  roads  of  the  harbour. 
It  is  surrounded  by  abrupt  red  sandstone  hills,  enclosing 
small,  sterile,  marshy  valleys.  The  highest  of  these 
hills  is  computed  to  be  350  feet  high.  On  some  of  them 
are  gentlemen's  residences,  but  the  rest  are  rugged  and 
dreary.  The  plain  on  the  southern  side  is  a  low  sandy 
marsh,  presenting  those  successive  ridges  which  indi- 
cate that  the  sea,  at  no  very  distant  period,  has  dammed 
itself  out.  Though  without  rivers,  the  island  is  well 
watered,  and  has  some  beatable  brooks  and  small  nuUas, 
extending  a  few  miles  into  the  interior.  One  of  these, 
navigable  for  a  mile  or  two  by  large  boats,  passes 
through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  greatly  contributes 
to  the  convenience  of  commerce. 

The  town  is  more  attractive  than  it  seems  to  be  from 
the  harbour,  and  some  parts  are  really  beautiful ;  but 
Martin,  in  his  "British  Colonies,"  has  drawn  upon 
imagination  in  making  his  picture.  Instead  of  the 
houses  being  "generally  of  stone,"  with  "superb  granite 
stairs,"  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  found  in  the 
city !  The  best  houses  are  of  brick,  and  will  not  com- 
pare with  many  in  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

Lying  almost  under  the  equator,  the  variation  of  sea- 
sons is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  heat  is  the  same 
night  and  day  all  the  year  round ;  seldom  greater  than 
eighty-nine  degrees,  or  less  than  seventy-five.  A  fresh 
breeze  is  always  felt,  though  there  is  no  very  regular 
monsoon.  There  is  no  rainy  season,  but  a  cloudy  atmo- 
sphere prevails  a  good  deal,  and  a  fine  shower  falla 
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almost  every  day  in  the  year.  Such  causes  give  an 
energy  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  scarcely  found 
in  other  latitudes.  Plants  of  innumerable  varieties 
crowd  the  forest,  rendering  human  entrance  impossible  ; 
and  myriads  of  insects  and  reptiles  people  both  land  and 
water.  Corals,  madrepores,  and  moUusca,  charm  by 
their  novelty,  beauty,  and  simplicity,  and  excite  admi- 
ration of  him  who  causes  the  earth  to  teem  with  happy 
existence,  and  with  evidences  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  One  of  these  curious  productions,  a  species 
of  alcyonum,  called  "  Neptune's  cup,"  is  said  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  It  is  a  beautiful,  tough,  hard,  sponge- 
like goblet,  capable  often  of  holding  from  one  to  two 
bushels. 

A  more  delightful  climate  there  is  not  probably  on 
earth.  Storms  and  hurricanes  are  rare,  though  showers 
occur  almost  daily. 

The  following  table  is  constructed  from  precise 
meteorological  observations  for  the  year  1835 : — 

p.  M.     8  p.  M.  Fall  of  Rain. 

!)G  83  18  inches  8  tenths. 


6  a.  m 
January     -    -    78 

February      -      79  So  82  1     ..     5 

March         -      -  78  84  80  10      •  ■     8 

April     -        -      80  84  82  3      •.     2 

May    -       -      -  80  84  82  5      •  ■     0 

June       -      -      81  84  82  6      ••     5 

July    ...  80  87  82  4      •  •     C 

August    -      -      7'.>  iii  82  fi      ■•     9 

September        -  82  84  81  3     ••     6 

October    -    -      80  83  82  10     •  ■     8 

November        -  79  82  80  7     ••     4 

December    -      77  80  79  20     ••     7 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  this  table  closely, 

and  mark  how  little  is  the  variation  of  temperature, 

either  between  day  and  night  or  the  different  months, 

I  have  omitted  the  maximum  and  minimum,  and  will 

only  remark,  the  greatest  cold  known  in  the  year  is 

about  seventy-three  degrees,   and   the    greatest  heat 

eighty-eight !     The  total  fall  of  rain  in  a  year  averages 

about  100  inches;  which,  though  much  greater  than  in 

most  parts  of  the  world,  is  but  half  that  of  Rangoon. 

Every  species  of  tropical  production  would  probably 
thrive  here,  but  the  English  have  occupied  it  too  short 
a  time  to  make  fruits  abundant.  For  mangoes,  durians, 
and  all  the  finer  fruits,  they  depend  on  Malacca.  Ex- 
periments are  now  in  progress  for  raising  the  sugar- 
cane and  nutmeg  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  but  the  latter, 
at  least,  will  require  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  re- 
sult is  decided.  I  visited  some  of  the  nutmeg  planta- 
tions. The  tree  is  of  moderate  size,  and  the  fruit  very 
like  the  peach.  Outside  is  pulp,  a  third  of  an  inch  thick, 
then  the  mace,  spread  over  a  thin  round  shell,  and 
inside  that  shell  the  nutmeg.  When  ripe,  the  pulp  opens. 
Almost  the  only  products  for  export  are  gambler, 
sago,  and  agar-agar.  Gambler,  or  catechu  (formerly 
called  terra  japonica,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an 
earth,  and  coming  from  Japan),  is  produced  by  boiling 
the  leaves  of  a  species  of  uncaria,  and  inspissating  the 
decoction.  It  is  used  for  chewing,  with  betel-nut,  over 
all  the  east ;  and  exported  largely  to  England  for  tan- 
ning leather.  Sago  is  brought  in  a  crude  state,  re- 
sembling sour  arrow-root,  from  many  islands,  and  is 
here  refined  and  granulated  for  the  foreign  market. 
There  are  eight  or  ten  sago  refineries  at  Singapore, 
some  of  which  I  visited.  The  price  of  the  prepared 
article  here  is  generally  about  two  cents  a  pound.  Most 
of  the  powder,  or  crude  sago,  is  brought  from  Borneo. 
and  the  islands  I'ound  Sumatra.  It  is  the  pith  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree.  A  good  tree  is  said  to  yield  about 
2000  pounds.  Agar-agar  {fucus  saccharinus)  is  a  sea- 
weed abundant  along  the  shores  of  the  islands,  chiefly 
exported  in  a  dry  state  to  China,  where  it  is  converted 
into  a  rich  jelly  for  the  table,  and  sizing  for  cotton 
goods  and  paper. 

The  commerce  of  Singapore  consists  in  buying  and 
selling  the  commodities  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  imports  for  consumption  are  very  trifling,  and,  as 
lias  been  stated,  little  is  produced  for  exportation  ;  but 
almost  every  article  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  European 


industry,  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  merchants. 
Native  vessels,  from  every  part  of  the  archipelago,  find 
here  a  market,  and  obtain  their  supplies.  A  large  part 
of  these  are  manned  by  Bugis,  who  are  the  maritime 
men  of  the  islands.  They  come  in  prows  carrying  from 
ten  to  100  tons,  and  carrying  from  twenty  to  sixty  men. 
They  begin  to  arrive  in  September,  and  to  depart  in 
December.  The  whole  number  in  a  year  is  about  200  ; 
having  in  them,  men  and  women,  at  least  20,000  per- 
sons. The  name  Bugis  properly  belongs  to  one  tribe, 
on  the  Island  of  Celebes,  but  is  generally  applied  to  the 
traders  from  every  part  of  Celebes,  from  the  coasts  of 
Borneo,  and  from  Booton,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumbawe. 
The  commerce  of  the  countries  in  and  around  the 
China  Sea,  would  form  an  important  and  interesting 
theme  for  the  political  economist.  From  the  elegant 
and  civilised  Chinese  to  the  wildest  tribes  which  roam 
the  interior  of  the  most  unknown  islands,  all  are  ani- 
mated and  benefited  by  an  honourable  commerce,  which 
existed  for  ages  before  the  European  found  his  way  into 
these  seas.  The  savage  Batta  collects  camphor ;  the 
Daya  and  Harafoora  gather  diamonds  and  gold;  the 
Sulu  dives  for  pearl ;  the  Malay  explores  his  lonely 
shores  for  edible  birds'  nests,  or  gathers  the  nutmeg  and 
the  clove,  or  sweeps  the  shore  for  tripang  and  agar- 
agar  ;  the  Bugis  acts  both  as  merchant  and  mariner, 
bearing  these  gatherings  from  port  to  port ;  the 
Sumatran  furnishes  pepper  for  all  the  world ;  the  more 
civilised  Japanese  smelts  ores,  and  constructs  articles  of 
elegant  utility ;  the  still  more  refined  Chinese  gives  im- 
pulse to  the  whole  by  his  luxury  and  his  capital ;  while 
the  western  world  shares  the  precious  commodities, 
and  returns  the  thousand  productions  of  more  perfect 
sciences  and  arts.  This  vast,  populous,  and  favoured 
portion  of  the  earth,  is  that  which  the  ancients,  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Constantino,  regarded  as  untenable 
by  man ;  inhabited  only  by  satyrs,  centaurs,  headless 
monsters,  and  human  pigmies.* 

The  extensive  prevalence  of  Islamism  among  the 
islanders  is  another  subject  yet  untouched  by  the  his- 
torian, and  well  worthy  of  investigation.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  ascribe  the  triumphs  of  the  false  prophet 
almost  wholly  to  his  arms.  But  here,  the  sword  has  not 
made  way  for  his  doctrine.  At  this  very  day,  while 
Christianity  waits  to  send  forth  her  teachers,  the  Mus- 
sulman, without  support  and  without  delay,  insinuates 
his  faith,  and  idolaters  turn  in  tribes.  While  in  Singa- 
pore, I  saw  not  less  than  200  of  these  islanders,  then  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  present  population  of  Singapore  amounts  to 
30,000,  of  which  thei'e  are  only  7229  females.  Of 
Europeans  there  are  105  males  and  36  females ;  Malaya, 
5122  males,  4510  females;  Chinese,  12,870  males,  879 
females  ;  Klings,  2246  males,  102  females.  The  rest  are 
Bugis,  Balinese,  Bengalese,  Negroes,  Javanese,  Arabs, 
&c. ;  with  a  few  Indo-Britons,  Armenians,  &c.  I  saw 
one  or  two  of  the  Papua,  or  negro  race  of  the  Indian 
islands.  They  resemble  the  African  negro  in  every  par- 
ticular, but  are  smaller.  To  account  for  the  existence 
of  two  races  so  perfectly  distinct  as  the  black  and  brown 
population  of  these  islands,  has  not  been  successfully 
attempted. 

The  growth  of  the  place  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
expectations  originally  cherished  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  its  founder.  Within  the  first  two  years  of  its 
settlement  by  the  English,  no  less  than  2889  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  from  the  port ;  of  which  383  were 
owned  and  commanded  by  Eui-opeans.  Their  united 
tonnage  was  161,000  tons  !  During  the  same  period,  the 
value  of  merchandise,  arrived  and  cleared  in  native 
craft,  was  about  5,000,000  of  dollars,  and  in  ships  about 
3,000,000  more,  making  about  8,000,000  as  the  capital 
turned.  It  has  not  grown  for  some  years  at  a  similar 
rate,  if  at  all ;  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
place  can  become  of  much  greater  importance,  till  the 

*  See  Pliny  and  Strabo  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  book  iii. ;  and  a 
learned  note  in  Robertson'.s  Anieriea,  vol.  i. 
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various  ti-ibes  in  these  soas  become  more  civilised  and 
numerous,  and  consume  foreign  products  more  largely. 

As  in  every  other  part  of  India,  each  class  of  com- 
munity preserves  the  costume,  manners,  and  religion 
of  its  ancestry.  This  has  long  ceased  to  look  odd  to 
me.  It  requires  but  a  short  residence  in  the  country 
to  get  accustomed  to  every  sort  of  fashion  in  dress  and 
cast  of  countenance. 

The  striking  disproportion  of  females,  who  are  but 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  is  owing  partly  to 
the  laws  of  China,  which  forbid  the  emigration  of 
women,  and  partly  to  those  circumstances  which  make 
the  male  sex  preponderate  in  all  new  colonies,  and 
purely  commercial  places. 

In  going  through  one  part  of  the  town,  during  busi- 
ness hours,  one  feels  himself  to  be  in  a  Chinese  city. 
Almost  every  respectable  native  he  sees  is  Chinese; 
almost  every  shop,  wareroom,  and  trade,  is  carried  on 
by  the  Chinese ;  the  hucksters,  coolies,  travelling  cooks, 
and  cries  common  in  a  great  city,  are  Chinese.  In  fact, 
we  may  almost  call  Singapore  itself  a  Chinese  city ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  and 
nearly  all  the  wealth  and  influence,  next  to  the  British, 
is  in  their  hands.  A  large  part  of  the  Klings  and  Ben- 
galese  are  hostlers,  servants,  washermen,  &c.,  to  Euro- 
peans ;  and  the  Malays  and  Bugis  occupy  portions  of 
the  city  by  themselves. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  this  mixed  population, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accordant  testimony.  Some 
gentlemen  in  Singapore  considered  the  morals  of  the 
people  at  large  quite  equal  to  those  of  similar  sized 
towns  in  Europe.  Others  regarded  them  as  far  worse. 
Certainly  opium-smoking,  gambling,  and  uncleanness, 
are  quite  prevalent. 

Among  the  population  of  Singapore  is  a  very  large 
number  of  those  wretched  Malays  called  Orang  lout, 
or  "  men  of  the  water  ;"  and  sometimes  Orang  salat,  or 
"men  of  the  straits."  Without  any  home  on  shore, 
they  are  born  and  die  on  miserable  boats,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in  at  his  ease.  Roaming 
about  for  fish  and  coarse  fruits,  they  pick  up  shells  and 
coral  for  sale,  and  sometimes  are  sufficiently  successful 
in  fishing  to  barter  with  landsmen  for  sago,  clothes,  or 
a  little  rice.  They  procure  sago  at  about  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  or  less,  so  that  the  whole  expense  of  a  common 
family  of  Orang  louts  does  not  exceed  two  dollars  a- 
month.  The  agricultural  Malays  of  the  straits  are  a 
grade  higher  in  civilisation,  but  deeply  degraded.  They 
contrive  to  live  by  the  soil,  or  by  bringing  in  wood ;  but 
scarcely  one  acquires  the  least  skill  in  any  sort  of  trade. 
The  average  height  of  Malay  men  is  five  feet  three  and 
a  half  inches. 

A  Chinese  population  of  so  many  thousands  gave  me 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  of  this 
singular  people.  One  of  these  was  a  wedding,  to  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  invited,  through  the  kind 
offices  of  Mr  Ballistier,  our  American  consul,  to  whom 
I  was  much  indebted  in  other  respects.  As  I  had  no 
hope  of  such  an  opportunity  in  China,  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  this.  The  family  of  the  bride  being  wealthy, 
the  room  containing  the  family  altar  was  decorated  both 
with  costliness  and  taste.  The  "  Jos"  was  delineated  in 
a  large  picture  surrounded  by  ornamental  paper-hang- 
ings. Huge  wax  candles,  delicate  tapers,  and  suspended 
lamps,  of  elegantly  painted  glass,  shed  around  their 
formal  light,  though  it  was  broad  day.  On  the  altar, 
or  table,  before  the  idol,  were  trays  of  silver  and  rich 
porcelain,  filled  with  offerings  of  sweetmeats  and  flowers, 
while  burning  sandal-wood  and  agillocha  diff'used  a 
pleasing  fragrance. 

After  the  elders  had  performed  their  devotions,  the 
bride  came  slowly  in,  supported  by  attendants,  and 
went  through  tedious  gestures  and  genuflections  before 
the  idol,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  or 
speaking.  Her  robe  was  both  gorgeous  and  graceful, 
covering  her  in  loose  folds  so  completely,  that  neither 
Iier  feet  nor  hands  could  be  seen.  Betides  the  numerous 
ornaments  and  jewels  which  bound  up  her  profuse  hair, 


she  wore  several  heavy  necklaces  of  sparkling  jewels, 
apparently  artificial.  When  she  had  finished,  an  elder 
placed  on  her  head  a  thick  veil,  and  she  returned  to  her 
apartment.  Wo  now  waited  for  the  bridegroom,  who 
"  tarried"  a  little,  and  the  interval  was  enlivened  by 
tea,  sweetmeats,  betel-nut,  &c.  Three  bands  of  music, 
European,  Malay,  and  Javanese,  sent  sounds  of  glad- 
ness through  the  halls  and  corridors;  the  friends 
passed  about  with  smiles  and  greetings ;  the  children, 
in  their  gay  apparel,  danced  joyously,  they  knew  not 
why ; — all  was  natural  and  pleasing,  except  the  slow  and 
extravagant  movements  of  a  Javanese  dancing-girl, 
who,  in  a  corner  of  the  porch,  earned  her  pay,  little 
regarded. 

At  length  it  was  heralded,  "  the  bridegroom  cometh," 
and  immediately  many  "  went  forth  to  meet  him."  He 
came  with  friends  and  a  priest,  preceded  by  another 
band  of  music.  His  devotions  before  the  Jos  were 
much  sooner  and  more  slightly  done  than  those  of  the 
lady ;  and  he  sat  down  with  the  priest,  and  a  friend  or 
two,  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  had  been  placed  chairs, 
covered  for  the  occasion  with  loose  drapery  of  embroi- 
dered velvet.  Refreshments  were  handed,  till  a  move- 
ment from  within  announced  the  approach  of  the  bride, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  meet  her.  She  advanced 
very  slowly  to  the  centre,  veiled,  as  when  she  retired, 
and,  after  a  few  gestures  by  each  towards  the  other, 
the  happy  pair  sat  down  togethei",  her  face  still  invisible. 
Refreshments  again  entered,  and  each  partook,  but  with 
evident  agitation  and  constraint.  Presently,  she  retired 
to  her  chamber,  followed  by  the  bridegroom,  and  most 
of  the  guests  dispersed ;  but  we  were  permitted,  with 
some  particular  friends,  to  enter  with  them.  It  was 
doubtless  a  handsome  room  in  Chinese  estimation,  but 
its  decorations  would  scarcely  please  a  Western  eye. 
The  bedstead  i-esembled  a  latticed  arbour ;  and  from 
the  roof  within  was  suspended  a  beautiful  lamp  of 
chased  silver,  burning  with  a  feeble  light.  Standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  they  renewed  their  bowing, 
and  passing  from  side  to  side,  with  a  gravity  and  tedi- 
ousness  almost  ludicrous,  till  he  finished  the  ceremony 
by  approaching  and  lifting  the  veil  from  her  head.  We 
were  told  that  till  then  he  had  never  seen  her !  She 
blushed,  and  sat  without  raising  her  eyes  ;  but,  alas  for 
the  romance  of  the  thing — she  was  ugly !  A  leisurely 
repast  followed,  shared  by  themselves  alone,  and  pro- 
bably forming  the  ratifying  feature  of  the  solemnity,  as 
in  Burmah.  Fifty  dishes  or  more  were  before  them,  a 
few  of  which  they  tasted  with  silver  forks ;  but  of  course 
the  occasion  was  too  ethereal  to  be  substantiated  by 
veritable  eating  and  drinking.  When  they  rose  from 
the  table,  the  bridegroom,  aided  by  his  servant,  removed 
his  outer  robe,  which  had  been  worn  as  a  dress  of  cere- 
mony, and  threw  it  on  the  bed,  as  if  marking  it  for  his 
own.  Then,  advancing  respectfully  to  the  bride,  her 
attendant  raised  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  he  unclasped 
the  cincture  of  the  garment  beneath.  This  act,  so 
gentle,  delicate,  and  significant,  closed  the  ceremonial. 
He  then  returned  to  his  own  house  till  evening,  and 
every  guest  retired — a  capital  system,  allowing  the  bride 
some  repose,  after  the  trying  and  tiresome  ceremonies 
she  had  performed.  This  was  about  four  o'clock.  In 
the  evening  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  given  to 
the  friends  of  both  parties,  after  which  the  bridegroom 
remained  as  a  son  at  home. 

More  refined  deportment  cannot  be,  than  was  exhi- 
bited by  all  parties  on  this  occasion.  The  guests  were 
not  all  at  one  table,  nor  even  in  one  room  ;  but  many 
tables  were  spread,  each  accommodating  five  or  six 
persons,  and  all  diverse  in  their  viands.  Servants  were 
numerous,  the  silver  and  porcelain  handsome,  the 
deportment  of  the  guests  unexceptionable,  and  sobriety 
universal.  Every  thing  testified  the  high  claim  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  character  of  a  civilised  people. 

I  readily  accepted  an  invitation,  a  few  evenings  after- 
wards, to  an  entertainment  at  the  same  house.  Order, 
delicacy,  abundance,  and  elegance,  reigned  throughout. 
Of  course  many  of  the  dishes  were  new  to  me,  but  there 
were  many  also  in  exact  English  style.     Among  the 
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novelties  I  tried  sharks'  fins,  birds'  nesta,  fish-maws, 
and  Biche-de-mer.  I  think  an  unprejudiced  taste  would 
pronounce  them  good,  but  only  that  of  a  Chinese  would 
consider  them  dehcacies. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  Singapore  by  the  British, 
operations  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  natives  have  been  carried  on.  Translations  into 
Malay,  and  the  printing  and  distribution  of  tracts  and 
Scriptures,  engrossed  most  of  the  time  of  early  mission- 
aries. In  this  department  a  good  deal  has  been  done ; 
but,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  with  very  little  success. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  also  in  the  way  of  schools ; 
not  only  by  the  missionaries,  but  by  the  British  resi- 
dents, and  the  government.  The  latter  has  allowed, 
from  the  public  treasury,  100  dollars  per  month.  Seve- 
ral Chinese  schools,  and  still  more  Malay  ones,  have 
been  constantly  maintained.  The  principal  authorities 
have  at  times  exerted  their  influence  to  induce  the 
people  to  send  their  children,  and  even  gone  from  house 
to  house  to  procure  scholars.  A  multitude  of  children 
have  been  in  the  schools,  first  and  last ;  and  some  hun- 
dreds have  received  more  or  less  instruction.  But  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
scholars  for  more  than  a  few  months ;  and  almost  none 
have  learned  to  read.  What  is  more  lamentable,  no 
case  of  conversion  has  occurred  among  the  pupils. 

No  place  in  the  east  offers  greater  facilities  for  tract- 
distribution,  or  a  greater  variety  of  nations  and  lan- 
guages accessible ;  and  perhaps  at  no  point  has  this 
species  of  labour  been  carried  to  greater  extent.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  tracts  and  portions  of 
Scripture  have  been  given  away.  Not  only  have  the 
Malay  inhabitants  been  fully  supplied,  but  thousands  of 
Bugis,  Javanese,  Sumatrans,  Chinese,  Mussulmans, 
Arabs,  Kelingas,  Balinese,  &c.  So  early  as  1830,  the 
Singapore  Christian  Union  reported  that  "  in  Singapore 
and  neighbourhood  our  friends  have  gone  round,  half 
a  dozen  times,  passing  from  house  to  house,  and  scatter- 
ing tracts  abundantly."  Ever  since,  it  has  been  vigor- 
ously continued. 

Not  a  single  Malay  in  Singapore  has  made  even  a 
nominal  profession  of  Christianity,  nor  are  there  any 
hopeful  catechumens.  For  a  long  time  past,  no  one 
competent  in  the  language  has  resided  here ;  so  that 
the  only  missionary  efforts  are  the  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  some  unpromising  schools.  Indeed,  this  has  been 
very  much  the  case  from  the  beginning,  as  previous 
missionaries  were  chiefly  devoted  to  these  labours  and 
to  authorship,  and  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  direct  preaching.  The  history  of  this  mission,  now 
twenty  years  old,  is  an  item  of  consequence,  in  our 
reasoning  upon  the  modes  of  missionary  labour. 

The  Catholics  have  two  churches  here — a  French 
and  a  Portuguese ;  with  several  priests.  They  not  only 
take  charge  of  those  of  their  faith  who  reside  here,  but 
have  brought  over  a  number  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
others,  and  have  full  audiences  on  Sundays.  Popish 
missionaries  through  India,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  are 
men  of  good  morals.  They  live  far  more  humbly  than 
any  other  missionaries,  and  mix  much  with  their  people. 
Their  stipend,  in  all  cases  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
is  100  dollars  per  annum.  Their  converts  are  taught, 
from  the  first,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  religion, 
and  their  teachers,  being  unmarried,  have  few  wants 
which  these  cannot  supply. 

The  Singapore  Institution,  founded  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  in  1823,  has  maintained  a  feeble  existence,  but 
is  now  likely  to  be  put  on  a  footing  of  vigour  and  ex- 
pansiveness.  A  new  building,  large  and  commodious, 
has  been  prepared  for  it,  to  which  it  will  soon  be  re- 
moved, after  which  its  course  of  study  will  be  more 
collegiate,  and  the  number  of  its  pupils  increased. 

Singapore  has,  from  the  first,  been  a  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  It  became  a  station  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  in  1834,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Messrs  Tracey,  Dickinson,  Hope,  Travelli, 
and  North,  from  that  society— the  three  former  giving 
themselves  to  Chinese,  and  the  others  to  Malay.    Mr 


North  is  a  practical  printer,  and  has  charge  of  a  well- 
built  and  amply  furnished  printing-office.  These  mis- 
sionaries have  all  been  here  so  very  short  a  time,  that 
their  chief  occupation  has  been  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage. They  have,  however,  a  Malay  and  a  Chinese 
school,  and  superintend  the  labours  of  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  printers,  who  have  been  constantly  employed 
on  the  revised  Chinese  New  Testament,  and  various 
tracts,  by  Mr  Gutzlaff  and  others. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  recently  made 
this  a  station  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  American  Bap- 
tist Board  are  about  to  do  the  same.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Squier,  from  the  former  society,  has  been  here  a  few 
months.  While  China  remains  inaccessible,  mission- 
aries for  that  country  must  prepare  themselves  iu  other 
places.  Great  commercial  emporiums  must  be  consi- 
dered common  ground  to  all  persuasions  of  Christians, 
in  their  operations  for  the  heathen ;  and  in  several 
instances,  such  as  Calcutta,  Bankok,  Smyrna,  &c.,  the 
missionaries  of  various  sects  live  together  in  harmony 
and  good  understanding.  In  such  places  property  is 
safe,  the  press  free,  workmen  plenty,  and  exchanges 
easy,  while  uncertainties  and  delays  in  procuring  paper 
and  transmitting  books  are  avoided. 

A  little  country  brig,  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  carried 
me  to  Malacca  in  four  days,  and  back  to  Singapore  in 
six,  allowing  me  a  stay  of  one  week.  The  steam-boat 
demanded  100  dollars,  while  this  vessel  would  take 
me  for  fifteen ;  and  I  could  not  forbear,  by  the  choos- 
ing the  latter  both  ways,  to  save  170  dollars.  But 
sorrow  to  the  man  who  goes  often  in  country  brigs ! 
We  were  crowded  with  Chinamen  and  Klings;  and 
though  the  accommodations  did  very  well  for  their 
habits,  they  ill  accorded  with  mine.  Noise,  stench, 
and  heat,  ruled  by  day,  and  confinement,  dampness, 
and  vermin,  by  night.  My  camp  chair  was  the  only 
seat ;  and  as  there  was  no  table,  I  ate  from  a  board 
on  my  knees.  But  eating  was  a  brief  business;  for 
boiled  rice,  and  dried  fish-roes,  all  day  and  every  day, 
furnished  no  temptation  to  gastronomic  excess.  There 
were  indeed  lots  of  stews  for  the  Chinamen,  to  which 
I  was  quite  welcome ;  but  either  their  smell  or  their 
looks  satisfied  me  to  keep  to  the  salt  fish-roes,  for  in 
them  there  could  be  "  no  mistake." 

Through  the  prompt  and  abundant  hospitalities  of 
the  British  resident  and  his  lady,  whose  house,  car- 
riages, and  attentions,  were  put  at  my  fullest  service, 
and  the  kind  communicativeness  of  the  missionaries,  I 
was  able,  during  the  week,  to  see  and  hear  all  that  con- 
cerned my  official  objects. 

The  city  of  Malacca,  formerly  embraced  within  the 
kingdom  of  Johore,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Portugal 
in  1511 ;  but  her  authority  was  never  well  established 
in  the  interior,  and  the  possession  neither  benefited  her 
commerce  nor  enhanced  her  dignity.  It  was  held  by 
the  Portuguese  till  1641,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch.  It  was,  after  two  years,  taken  by  the  English, 
in  1660  reverted  again  to  the  Dutch,  and  finally  passed 
over  to  the  English  in  1825,  and  so  remains.  Why 
this  location  of  the  settlement  was  chosen,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  unless  because  it  was  previously  the  chief 
town  of  the  sovereignty  of  Johore.  The  harbour  is 
very  bad,  being  on  the  outside  a  mere  roadstead,  and 
all  within  so  shallow,  that  ships  cannot  approach  the 
town  nearer  than  three  or  four  miles.  At  low  water 
the  sands  are  bare,  a  mile  from  shore.  The  trifling 
river,  on  which  the  town  stands,  keeps  open  a  narrow 
beatable  channel  to  the  town,  when  the  tide  is  out.  The 
location  is  eminently  salubrious  ;  but  the  commerce, 
which  once  made  this  place  so  conspicuous,  has  passed 
to  Penang  and  Smgapore.  I  found  only  a  small  cutter, 
like  our  own,  lying  at  anchor,  and  was  told  there  was 
seldom  more  at  one  time. 

The  view  of  the  town  from  the  water  is  picturesque 
and  attractive.  An  old  fort  and  church  in  ruins  occupy 
the  prominent  elevation,  while  handsome  houses,  fronted 
by  great  trees,  extend  along  the  shore.  The  roads  are 
finely  Macadamised  with  a  ferruginous  clay,  soft  when 
first  dug  out,  but  very  hard  after  exposure  to  the  aii*. 
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The  district  of  Malacca  extends  about  forty  miles 
along  the  coast,  from  Salengore  to  Moar,  and  inland  to 
Rumbo,  about  thirty  miles.  The  population  within 
these  limits  amounts  to  22,000,  of  which  much  the 
larger  part  reside  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  The  Chi- 
nese form  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  ;  the  rest  are 
Malays,  Klings,  Arabs,  &c.  About  500,000  pounds  of 
tin,  and  the  same  quantity  of  pepper,  are  annually  pro- 
duced and  exported ;  besides  some  gold,  preserved  fruits, 
and  smaller  articles.  Rice  is  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  consumption. 

The  city  continues,  fallen  as  are  its  fortunes,  to  be 
head-quarters  to  the  military  force  in  the  straits.  The 
officers  of  six  companies  of  native  troops,  and  the  usual 
civilians,  make  a  pleasant  circle  of  English  society; 
which  brings  with  it,  as  usual,  all  the  artisans  and  shops 
necessary  for  a  missionary's  convenience.  Living  is 
remarkably  cheap ;  and  as  to  fruits,  no  place  on  earth, 
perhaps,  transcends  it  in  number  or  excellence.  A 
gentleman,  not  long  ago,  disposed  to  see  how  many 
varieties  were  in  season  at  once,  ordered  his  Kansuraa 
to  procure  all  that  might  be  in  the  bazaar ;  and  the 
result  was  a  dessert  comprising  seventy-two  different 
fruits.  Few  places  in  India  have  such  a  variety  of 
agreeable  drives,  and,  perhaps,  none  a  more  salubrious 
and  pleasant  climate.  It,  however,  is  fast  fading  away. 
The  stillness  of  death  reigns  through  the  streets  ;  and 
even  the  laborious  Chinese  seem  here  to  catch  the 
general  spirit  of  quiescence.  If  the  military  head- 
quarters should  be  removed  to  Singapore,  as  is  not 
improbable,  it  will  scarcely  hold  a  place  among  English 
settlements. 

The  reproach  which  attaches  to  the  European  colo- 
nial system  in  India  lies  strongly  on  this  city.  For 
three  centuries  Christians  have  ruled  here,  yet  we  look 
in  vain  for  evidences  of  an  amelioration  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  people.  Their  troops  have  maintained 
rule,  and  their  tax-gatherers  have  scraped  revenues, 
but  our  holy  faith  is  not  yet  established ;  nay,  scarcely 
can  even  a  nominal  Christian  be  found  among  the 
Malay  inhabitants. 

The  class  called  Portuguese*  amounts  to  2000  souls, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  ignorant  and  degraded. 
One-tenth  of  these  are  professed  Protestants,  probably 
the  fruit  of  intermarriages  with  the  Dutch  in  former 
times.  The  want  of  any  minister  to  baptise,  marry, 
visit,  and  instruct,  this  class  of  persons,  and  the  igno- 
rance and  poverty  of  most  of  them,  have  caused  a  conti- 
nual falling  away,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  the  Romish 
church.  They  certainly  deserve  a  larger  share  of 
attention  than  they  seem  to  receive.  A  regular  service 
is  held  for  them  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  schools 
are  open  for  their  children ;  but  a  pastor  of  their  own 
caste,  and  daily  ministerial  services,  are  indispensably 
wanted. 

The  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  these  regions,  at  that  time 
under  his  control,  remarks — "  In  our  present  settle- 
ment of  Malacca,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  servants 
for  wages,  compels  almost  every  person  to  have  recourse 
to  slaves,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  are 
pagans,  being  chiefly  Battas  from  the  centre  of  Sumatra, 
Balis  from  Bali,  Dayak^from  Borneo,  besides  natives 
of  Timor,  and  the  more  easterly  islands.  Of  all  these 
that  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  there  is  perhaps 
not  a  single  one  that  becomes  a  Christian ;  but  the  whole 
of  them  become  Moslems,  and  despise  and  hate  their 
masters  as  infidels !  Such  is  the  woeful  effect  of  our 
supineness  and  indifference,  which,  if  they  should  extend 
to  the  east,  would  certainly  not  tend  to  the  progress  of 
general  improvement  among  the  Malays." 

I  was  glad  to  spend  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible 
with  the  Rev.  Mr  Dyer,  lately  removed  here  from 

*  This  cognomen  is  assumed  by  every  man  in  India,  black, 
brown,  or  red,  native  or  mixed,  who  aims  at  superiority  over  the 
general  mass,  and  can  contrive  to  wear  a  hat  and  trousers.  As  to 
any  descent  from  Portuguese  parents,  it  is,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
Utterly  out  of  the  question. 


Penang.  He  is  far  advanced  in  the  Clainese  language, 
and  preaches  fluently,  but  has  devoted  most  of  his  time, 
for  some  years,  to  the  preparation  of  a  font  of  Chinese 
metallic  type.  Wholly  untaught,  he  has  devised  his 
own  way,  with  great  labour  and  patience,  and  has  now, 
nearly  completed,  punches  and  matrices  for  a  beautiful 
font,  which  is  to  embrace  3000  characters.  Each  punch 
costs  about  fifty  cents.  The  size  is  three  times  larger 
than  that  of  Marshman's  Bible,*  and  will  be  useful 
chiefly  in  the  text  of  commentaries  and  sheet  tracts. 

The  mission  to  Malacca  was  commenced  in  1815  by 
Milne,  who  immediately  established  a  Chinese  school, 
took  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  and  com- 
menced the  "  Chinese  Magazine."  Mr  Milne  brought 
with  him  from  Canton  a  Chinese  teacher  and  printers ; 
and  next  year  Leang  Afa,  the  teacher,  professed  the 
Christian  faith.  He  was  then  thirty-three  years  old, 
and  has  ever  since  maintained  a  holy  and  diligent  career. 
I  saw  much  of  him  at  Singapore,  and  derived  from  him 
many  valuable  facts.  In  1817,  Messrs  Medhurst  and 
Slater  arrived,  and  an  English  periodical,  called  the 
"  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,"  was  established.  Mr  Slater, 
after  a  year,  went  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chinese  in 
Batavia.  In  1818,  Messrs  Ince  and  Milton  came,  and 
assumed  so  much  care  of  the  schools,  as  to  leave  Milne 
more  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  translation  of  certain  parts 
of  Scripture  agreed  on  between  him  and  Morrison. 
In  1818,  Dr  Morrison  founded  the  "Anglo-Chinese 
College ;"  giving  from  his  own  purse  about  6000  dollars, 
and  obtaining  large  assistance  from  various  quarters. 
In  1820,  Messrs  Fleming  and  Huttman  arrived,  and, 
the  year  following,  Mr  Humphreys ;  and  in  the  next 
year  Collie  was  added,  and  Milne  died.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  mission  is  known  to  the  readers  of  mis- 
sionary magazines. 

During  the  above  period,  several  other  brethren 
settled  in  Malacca,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Malays, 
by  whom  large  schools  were  established.  At  the  period 
of  Messrs  Tyerman  and  Bennett's  visit  in  1826,  the 
Chinese  schools  contained  250  boys,  and  the  college  20. 
No  instance  of  the  conversion  of  pupils  had  then  oc- 
curred. 

Malacca  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  missionary 
world  for  its  college.  It  has  ample  buildings  and  highly 
improved  grounds,  with  about  10,000  dollars  at  interest. 
The  location  is  within  the  city,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  and  was  granted  it  by  government.  There  have 
presided  over  it,  in  succession,  Milne,  Humphreys, 
Collie,  Kidd,  Tomlin,  and  Evans.  The  last  arrived  in 
1833. 

Like  other  "colleges"  in  the  east,  it  is  rather  an 
elementary  school.  The  pupils  are  taught  from  the 
alphabet  upwards,  and  retire  from  a  full  course  with  a 
decent  knowledge  of  English,  and  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  science.  About  sixty  or  seventy  thus  educated 
have  left  the  institution,  who  generally  reside  in  the 
straits,  employed  as  porters,  runners,  and  under-clerks. 
I  could  not  learn  that  any  of  them  are  more  than 
nominal  Christians.  Until  lately,  the  school  has  for 
some  years  been  very  small,  but  it  is  now  increased 
to  above  seventy,  of  all  ages,  from  six  or  seven  years 
upwards.  Mr  Evans  not  only  has  large  experience  in 
teaching,  but  is  a  skilful  financier ;  and  the  prospect  of 
utility  was  never  so  great  as  at  present.  He  has  lately 
baptised  several  pupils,  on  their  fully  embracing  the 
Christian  system,  some  of  whom  he  hopes  are  truly 
pious.  The  whole  cost  of  an  in-door  student,  including 
food,  apparel,  washing,  &c.,  is  four  dollars  per  month. 

The  system  of  common  schools  has  been  largely  pur- 
sued by  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  twenty 
years.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr  and  Mrs  G.,  I  was  able 
to  visit  most  of  them.  They  form  a  curious  variety — 
Chinese,  Malay,  Tamul,  Portuguese,  and  English ;  some 
for  boys,  and  some  for  girls;  and  numbering  in  the 
whole  not  less  than  800  pupils.     The  resident  English 

*  This  Bible  is  partly  printed  with  metallic  type,  invented  by 
Lawson,  of  Serampore,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  used  from 
that  time  successfully. 
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have  not  only  liberally  contributed  to  the  expense,  and 
shared  the  labour  of  management,  but  have  been  un- 
ceasing in  their  pains  to  gather  and  encourage  scholars. 
Little  benefit  has  resulted  in  comparison  to  the  means 
and  the  money  employed.  I  regretted  to  see  so  nmch 
charity-mouey  bestowed  on  Portuguese  schools.  The 
cause  of  benevolence  is  not  concerned  to  perpetuate 
this  language  in  the  east ;  and  the  spoken  language  is 
so  corrupt  that  the  pure  Portuguese  learned  at  school 
is  almost  useless.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  language  a  proper  supply  even  of  school-books ; 
much  less  will  the  pupils  find  valuable  reading,  even  if 
they  become  able  to  understand  it.  Nearly  300  pupils, 
the  descendants  of  Chinese  fathers  married  to  Malays, 
&c.,  study  Chinese.  No  objection  is  made  by  these 
parents  to  the  use  of  Christian  school-books,  nor  to  the 
pupils  attending  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
religious  services. 

A  number  of  German  brethren  have  recently  settled 
at  Malacca  to  labour  for  the  Malays,  some  of  which  are 
supported  by  individuals  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  school  formed  by  Mr  Tomlin  (and  still  principally 
supported  by  him),  for  all  sorts  of  boys  to  be  taught  in 
English,  is  still  maintained,  taught  by  one  of  these.  Its 
plan  is  happy,  and  many  have  learned  not  only  the 
English  language,  but  the  rudiments  of  geography, 
gi-ammar,  arithmetic,  &c. 

As  to  conversions  to  Christianity,  Malacca  has  few 
instances — so  few  as  to  call  for  anxious  inquiry.  As 
to  the  natives,  it  remains  a  moral  wilderness.  The 
schools,  so  vigorously  and  so  long  maintained,  have  not 
been  prolific  of  spiritual  good.  Thousands  who  have 
attended  them  are  now  heads  of  families,  and  ample 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  efforts  to  show  mature 
results ;  but  no  Malay  Christian  that  I  could  learn,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  place !  Even  the  Protestant,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Dutch  inhabitants,  have  diminished  in 
number. 

The  Malay  race  is  classed  by  itself,  in  geographies, 
as  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  human  family ;  but 
with  what  propriety  I  do  not  see.  They  have  certainly 
no  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature  to  entitle  them  to  this 
distinction,  and  history,  so  far  from  furnishing  a  claim, 
shows  them  to  be  a  mixed  race  of  comparatively  recent 
origin. 

The  original  country  of  the  Malays  is  not  known. 
The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Sumatra.  Both  at  Celebes 
and  Sumatra  there  are  prevalent  traditions,  which 
assign  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  About  that  time,  a  celebrated  chief 
of  Celebes  went  on  an  exploring  and  trading  voyage  to 
the  westward,  from  whence  he  had  occasionally  seen 
natives.  In  the  course  of  the  expedition  lie  put  into 
a  river  of  Sumatra,  where  a  large  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers absconded  in  a  body,  and  passing  into  the  inte- 
rior, settled  the  region  of  Men-an-ka-bo.  Obtaining 
wives  from  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  possessing  more 
civilisation,  they  gradually  formed  a  new  race  and  rose 
to  dominion.  Most  of  them  had  been  slaves  obtained 
from  the  Moluccas,  and  employed  as  wood-cutters  and 
drudges  to  the  fleet.  Hence  they  were  called  Malays, 
from  mala,  to  bring,  and  aya,  wood.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  affirms,  that  to  this  day  the  people  of  Celebes 
look  with  great  contempt  on  Malays,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  the  origin  of  the  name.  A  general 
similarity  between  the  Malays  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Moluccas  has  been  often  remarked ;  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  the  Malay  language  is  spoken  more 
purely  in  the  Moluccas  than  on  the  Malay  peninsula. 

If  this  origin  of  the  Malays  be  true,  it  accounts  for 
the  similarity  which  has  beeu  remarked  between  them 
and  several  of  the  tribes  of  the  archipelago,  such  as  the 
Eidahans  and  Dayas  of  Borneo  ;  the  Sabanos  of  Magin- 
dano ;  the  Tagats  and  Pampangoes  of  the  Manillas ; 
and  the  Biscayans  of  the  Philippines. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Sumatra,  the  Moslem 
faith  rapidly  supplanted  paganism,  and  this  by  prose- 
lytism,  not  by  force.  Whether  their  language  had  befoi'c 


been  reduced  to  writing,  is  not  clear ;  but  it  now  was 
written  in  the  Arabic  characters,  which  continue  to  be 
used.  Since  the  introduction  of  European  influence, 
the  Roman  alphabet  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  the 
larger  part  of  those  who  can  read,  do  so  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

The  new  nation  extended  their  conquests  and  colonies 
till  all  Sumatra  yielded  them  feudal  homage.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  they  passed  over  to  the  peninsula, 
and  took  or  built  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Gradually 
extending  their  dominions  and  colonies,  the  chief  seat 
of  their  power  was  transferred  to  the  new  territory ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  Sumatra  began  to  throw  off  their  yoke. 
Proceeding  to  acquire  power  and  numbers,  they  at 
length  not  only  regained  Sumatra,  but  conquered  the 
Sunda,  Philippine,  and  Molucca  islands,  with  many 
smaller  groups,  and  ai-e  now  found  in  all  these  regions, 
as  well  as  Borneo,  Luconia,  and  many  other  islands ; 
but  without  any  centre  of  unity  or  power,  without  litera- 
ture, freedom,  or  civilisation.  They  have  sunk  to  insig- 
nificance, and  are  apparently  still  sinking  in  national 
character. 

To  elucidate  and  estabUsh  the  filiation  of  the  Malays, 
and  many  of  their  neighbour  tribes,  a  full  comparison 
of  the  languages  of  Farther  India  is  greatly  wanted. 
Dr  John  published  a  work  on  this  subject,  but  it  is 
much  too  imperfect  to  be  of  any  value.  No  one  man 
can  do  more  than  contribute  to  the  undertaking.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Brown,  missionary  at  Sudiya,  in  Assam,  is 
making  exertions  to  obtain  comparative  vocabularies 
of  as  many  of  the  eastern  languages  as  possible,  and, 
we  presume,  will  succeed  in  presenting  a  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  this  desideratum. 

At  what  period  the  people  of  Menangkabo  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  prophet,  does  not  appear.  The 
conversion  of  JNIalacca  and  Acheen  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  Menang- 
kabo was  converted  previous  to  this  date,  although  the 
religion  is  said  to  have  been  preached  at  Sumatra  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century.  About  a.  d.  11 60,  a  colony 
issued  from  the  interior  of  Sumatra  and  established 
themselves  at  Singapore,  where  a  line  of  Hindu  princes 
continued  to  reign  until  1276.  Whatever  may,  in  more 
remote  times,  have  been  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  foreign  nations  and  Menangkabo  itself,  we 
know  that  Singapore,  during  the  period  noticed,  was  an 
extensively  maritime  and  commercial  state,  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  Portuguese  settled  at  M.ilacca,  embraced 
the  largest  portion  of  the  commerce  between  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  Sea. 

The  Malay  peninsula  (called  by  the  natives  Tanah 
Malayu — ^"  the  land  of  the  Malays")  is  the  only  great 
country  wholly  occupied  by  this  race,  and  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  kingdoms  of  Keda,  Perak,  and  Salengore 
in  the  west ;  Johore  in  the  south ;  Pahang,  Tringano, 
Calantan,  Patini,  and  Ligore,  in  the  east.  There  are 
states  in  the  interior  less  known ;  namely,  Ruinbo,  Jo- 
hole,  Jompole,  Gominchi,  Sungie-Oojong,  Scrimenauti, 
Nanning  Ulu,  Calang,  Jellye,  Jellaboo,  Segament,  Ke- 
moung,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  divided  into  separate 
tribes ;  as,  for  instance,  Jellaboo  consists  of  the  tribes 
of  Bodoanda,  Tannah-dottar,  Muncal,  and  Battu-Balang. 
Scrimenauti  embraces  twelve  tribes,  though  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  10,000.  Sungie-Oojong,  Johole, 
Scriraenanti,  and  Rumbo,  are  called  "  Menangkabo 
states."  The  entire  population  is  very  small,  some  of 
the  states  numbering  not  more  than  "2000  souls.  The 
whole  peninsula,  except  Rumbo  and  Johore,  is  claimed 
by  Siaui ;  but  many  of  the  tribes  are  independent,  and 
of  others  the  subjection  is  but  nominal. 

Scattered  over  the  peninsula,  without  specific  districts 
and  locations,  are  several  wild  tribes,  of  whom  almost 
nothing  is  known.  East  of  Malacca  are  Udai,  Sak-kye, 
aud  Rayet-Utan,  and  some  negro  tribes.  These  all  go 
under  the  name  of  Orang-Benua,  or  country-people. 
These  have  each  a  language  or  dialect,  but  lai'gely  tinc- 
tured with  Malay.  Fartlier  north,  on  the  mountains, 
are  negro  tribc;^,  but  evidently  distinct  from  the  Afri- 
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can  race.  Of  these  tribes  we  hope  soon  to  know  more. 
They  seem  to  be  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human  race, 
differing  both  from  the  African  and  the  Papuan  of  New 
Guinea,  and  inferior  to  both.  The  average  height  of 
the  men  is  about  four  feet  eight  inches.  These  Malay 
negroes  are  thinly  spread  over  a  considerable  district, 
in  and  in  the  rear  of  Malacca,  and  thence  northward  to 
Mergui,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  but  few  thousands. 
There  are  at  least  five  tribes  of  them — the  Joc-oons, 
Sa-mangs,  Oo-dees,  Sak-ais,  and  Ry-ots.  All  of  them 
are  much  below  the  Malays,  and  some  scarcely  above 
the  apes,  dwelling  in  trees  and  clefts  of  the  mountain. 
A  few  have  learned  a  little  Malay,  and  occasionally 
venture  among  adjacent  tribes  to  pui'chase  tobacco  and 
utensils ;  but  of  letters  they  know  nothing,  nor  have 
any  religious  observances  been  discovered  among  them. 
Their  only  weapon  is  the  sumpit,  a  small  hollow  cane, 
about  eight  feet  long,  through  which  they  blow  short 
arrows,  often  poisoned  at  the  tip.  One  of  these,  together 
with  the  quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  was  presented 
to  me  by  the  British  resident  at  Malacca.  The  sumpit 
is  somewhat  ornamented,  but  as  a  warlike  weapon  is 
quite  insignificant. 

I  cannot  insert  a  tenth  part  of  the  memoranda,  gained 
from  travellers  and  merchants,  respecting  the  dift"erent 
principalities  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  A  few  geogra- 
phical notes  for  the  use  of  those  who  would  closely  sur- 
vey the  world  as  a  missionary  field,  I  feel  bound  to 
insert. 

Of  Malacca  I  have  already  spoken. 

Keda,  generally  written  Queda,  is  divided  from  Siam 
by  the  Langa  river,  in  lat.  6°  50' ;  and  from  Perak,  on 
the  south,  by  Kurao  river,  in  about  lat.  5°  30'.  It 
extends  from  the  seaboard  but  nine  or  ten  miles,  but 
embraces  several  large  islands.  Many  rivers  enter  the 
ocean  along  its  coast,  some  four  or  five  of  which  are 
large  for  a  little  way.  The  population  does  not  exceed 
200,000,  embracing  four  classes — the  Malays,  Siamese, 
Samsams  (or  Mahometan  aborigines),  and  Samangs.* 
The  latter  resemble  the  Rayet-Utans,  farther  south,  in 
the  region  of  Rumbo  ;  but  their  complexion  is  darker, 
and  hair  generally  curled.  From  the  earliest  knowledge 
of  Europeans,  it  has  been  tributary  to  Siam.  But  "  it 
does  not  appear,  either  by  writings  or  tradition,  that 
Queda  was  ever  governed  by  the  Siamese  laws  or  cus- 
toms. There  would  then  have  been  some  remains,  had 
there  been  any  afifinity  between  them.  The  people  of 
Queda  are  Mahometans ;  their  letters  Arabic,  and  their 
language  Jawee ;  their  kings  originally  from  Menang- 
kabo,  on  Sumatra.  But,  as  Queda  was  very  near  Ligore, 
a  province  of  Siam,  they  sent,  every  third  year,  a  gold 
and  silver  tree,  as  a  token  of  homage  to  Ligore.  This 
was  done  to  preserve  a  good  correspondence ;  for  at 
this  period  the  Siamese  were  very  rich  and  numerous, 
but  no  warriors,  and  a  considerable  trade  was  carried 
on  between  Ligore  and  Queda.  After  the  destruction 
of  Siam,  the  king  of  Ava  demanded  the  token  of  homage 
from  Queda,  and  received  the  gold  and  silver  tree :  when 
Pia  Tach  drove  away  the  Burmans,  and  built  a  new 
metropolis,  the  king  of  Queda  sent  the  trees  to  Siam, 
and  has  kept  peace  with  both ;  paying  homage  some- 
times to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  often  to 
both."t 

The  British  province  of  Penang  was  given  by  the 
raja  of  Johore  in  1785  to  Captain  T.  Light,  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  with  his  daughter.  Captain  Light  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  received 
also  a  section  of  territory  on  the  mainland,  now  called 
Wellesley  Province,  and  allowed  the  raja  10,000  dollars. 
The  city  of  Keda  stands  at  the  mouth  of  an  inconsider- 
able river,  in  lat.  6°  5'. 

Perak  is  bounded  by  Keda  on  the  north,  and  by  the 
brook  Runkup,  which  'divides  it  from  Salengore,  on  the 
south,  making  about  100  miles  of  sea-coast.  The 
nomuial  boundary  to  the  west  is  Tringano;  but  the 

*  Descendants  of  the  intermarriages  of  Malays  and  aborigines. 
t  Grieg's  Heport  to  Sir  S.  Raffles. 
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central  region  is  little  known,  and  the  frontier  indistinct. 
The  population,  exclusive  of  tribes  in  this  central  region, 
is  35,000.  But  little  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  the  inha- 
bitants depending  on  the  sale  of  tin,  and  on  fishing,  for 
the  purchase  of  rice  and  other  necessaries.  Nearly  all 
the  people  are  slaves,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  500  can 
read. 

This  country  was,  for  150  years,  under  the  Dutch. 
No  trace  of  them  remains  but  some  ruins  of  forts  on 
one  of  the  Binding  islands,  and  on  the  adjacent  coast. 

Salengore  is  divided  from  Perak  by  the  brook  above 
named,  which  enters  the  sea  about  lat.  3°  59',  a  little 
to  the  north  of  a  larger  stream  called  the  Bernam.  It 
extends  along  the  coast  about  100  miles,  but  has  a  very 
trifling  population.  Some  Bugis  from  Celebes  have 
held  the  government  for  half  a  century  past.  The 
people  are  notorious  for  piracy,  man-stealing,  and  fero- 
city. The  town  of  Salengore  has  but  about  400  inha- 
bitants. 

Johore  embraces  the  whole  point  of  the  peninsula 
below  lat.  2°  10',  and  all  the  contiguous  islands  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  China  Sea  as  far  as  the  Natunas. 
It  formerly  extended  much  farther  north.  Some  of 
these  islands  are  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  diameter  ;  but 
most  of  them  are  small,  and  too  sterile  to  be  inhabited. 
The  province  seems  to  have  gradually  diminished,  in 
consequence  and  populousness,  since  Europeans  first 
knew  it.  Its  numerous  inlets  and  harbours  afibrd 
shelter  to  swarms  of  pirates,  the  fear  of  which  has 
destroyed  the  native  trade  which  once  enriched  the 
province.  Among  western  Malays,  the  term  Johore  is 
synonymous  with  pirate.  The  city  of  Johore,  to  which 
the  raja  resorted  when  driven  by  the  Portuguese  from 
Malacca,  lies  ten  miles  up  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  opens  at  the  eastward  of  Singapore  island.  It 
is  no  longer  the  residence  of  the  raja,  and  is  now  a 
miserable  fishing  village,  of  about  thirty  houses.  It  is, 
however,  the  only  place  where,  at  present,  a  mission 
could  be  established.  The  surrounding  country  is 
champaign  and  fertile,  but  scarcely  inhabited. 

Singapore  island  was  purchased  from  the  sultan  of 
Johore,  at  an  enormous  price ;  and  a  pension  is  still 
paid  him  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a-month.  He 
is,  however,  strongly  suspected  of  being  prominently 
concerned  in  the  piracies  of  his  subjects.  Former  sul- 
tans, coveting  foreign  commerce,  had  sought  to  have  a 
colony  of  the  English  on  Singapore  island.  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton  declares  that  the  whole  island  was 
offered  to  him  as  a  free  gift. 

Rumbo  is  the  only  important  inland  state.  It  lies 
back  of  Malacca,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  but 
the  boundaries  are  not  settled.  The  population  does 
not  exceed  10,000.  The  people  are  quiet  industrious 
agriculturists,  strikingly  diverse  from  the  daring  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Their  dialect  has  the  peculiarity, 
among  other  particulars,  of  substituting  o  for  a  in  all 
terminations.  Besides  the  Malays,  who  occupy  the 
fertile  portions  of  country  and  bear  rule,  several  of  the 
Orang-Benua,  or  country  people,  are  scattered  over 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountains,  preserving  their 
clanships  inviolate,  and  speaking  each  a  several  lan- 
guage. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  foreigner  could  reside 
in  Rumbo  during  the  rains;  but  missionaries  might 
be  stationed  at  Malacca,  and  spend  the  di-y  season  on 
the  hills,  as  those  of  Tavoy  do  among  the  Karens. 

Pahang  extends  from  Johore  to  Kamamang,  in  lati- 
tude 4°  15',  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  50,000 
souls.  It  produces  annually  about  100,000  pounds  of 
tin.  The  Chinese  who  procure  it  spend  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds in  opium,  of  which  they  consume  annually  about 
twenty-five  chests.  The  chief  town  lies  on  the  Pahang 
river,  and  is  a  wretched  place,  of  8000  or  10,000  in- 
habitants, of  which  200  are  Chinese,  mostly  opium- 
smokers,  and  degraded.  It  has  constant  intercourse 
with  Singapore,  and  would  be  a  healthy  position  for  a 
missionary.  The  interior  is  wholly  unknown,  and  very 
thinly  peopled. 

Tringano  extends  from  Kamamang  to  the  river 
Basut,  which  divides  it  from  Calantan:  and  extends 
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from  the  China  Sea  on  the  east  to  Perak  on  the  west. 
It  is  a  champaign  country,  of  low  hills,  producing  a 
great  variety  of  delicious  fruits.  The  Siamese  do  not 
send  governors  or  make  laws,  but  are  content  with  the 
annual  present  of  a  gold  and  silver  tree,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  vassalage.  The  population  is  about 
40,000.  The  principal  product  is  tin,  of  which  they 
gather  annually  about  600,000  pounds.  The  men  not 
only  wear  a  krees,  like  other  Malays,  but  often  two, 
and  sometimes  a  sword  also;  quarrelling  much,  and 
working  httle.  Their  women  do  most  of  the  business, 
and  Chinese  work  the  mines. 

The  town  of  Tringano  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay.  Ships 
may  approach  within  two  miles.  The  river  is  not  so 
wide  as  that  of  Pahang.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out,  and 
dirty,  but  contains  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
state.  In  the  time  of  Captain  Hamilton's  visit  (1720) 
it  contained  1000  houses,  about  half  of  which  were 
Chinese.  About  3000  Chinese  occupy  a  quarter  to 
themselves.  The  only  brick  buildings  are  a  mosque 
and  a  custom-house,  neither  of  which  are  respectable. 
The  country  has  long  enjoyed  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  rulers  are  intelligent.  The  present  sultan  or  raja 
is  friendly  to  foreigners,  and  anxious  to  have  them 
settle  there.  He  would  probably  receive  and  protect 
missionaries,  except  they  were  Dutch. 

Calantan  extends  from  the  Basut  to  the  Barana 
river,  being  the  next  petty  state  north  of  Tringano.  It 
is  probably  more  populous  than  Pahang  or  Tringano, 
but  has  never  been  explored  by  foreigners.  Siam  has 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  native  princes,  and  make 
their  own  laws,  and  this  right  is  now  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  between  Siam  and  England.  More  than  1,000,000 
pounds  of  tin  are  annually  exported,  besides  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold,  most  of  which  is  carried  to 
Singapore  in  prows.  The  city  is  close  to  the  sea,  but 
several  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stands.  The  position  is  salubrious  at  all  seasons,  and 
foreigners  are  safe  under  the  present  government.  In- 
tercourse with  Singapore  is  not  unfrequent. 

Patani  extends  from  Calantan  to  about  latitude  8° 
north,  and  is  divided  from  Keda  on  the  west  by  high 
mountains.  It  was  once  the  most  populous  and  well- 
cultivated  part  of  the  peninsula,  yielding  much  tin,  gold, 
grain,  and  salt.  The  English  had  a  factory  here  so  long 
ago  as  1612,  and  James  I.  sent  the  qneen  a  letter  and 
presents.  It  was  for  100  years  the  chief  port  in  these 
seas  for  Surat  shipping,  and  maintained  a  trade  not 
only  with  Western  India,  England,  and  Portugal,  but 
with  Goa,  Malabar,  the  Coromandel  coast,  Siam,  Cam- 
boja,  and  China.  Their  commerce  attracted  pirates 
from  Borneo  and  Johore,  and  gradually  failed.  Few 
traces  now  remain  of  its  ancient  prosperity.  A  few 
years  since,  the  district  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Siam,  and  war  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
present  Prah  Klang,  who,  in  1824,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  brought  away  all  the  inhabitants  he  could 
find.  These  were  distributed  to  the  principal  families 
in  Bankok  as  slaves,  and  this  fine  region  now  lies  almost 
depopulated  and  desert. 

LiGORE. — This  part  of  the  peninsula  is  rather  a  sec- 
tion of  Siam  than  a  tributary.  The  governor  is  a 
Siamese,  appointed  by  the  king.  His  authority  extends 
to  the  border  of  Penang,  and  since  the  devastation  of 
Patani,  that  district  is  part  of  his  territory. 

The  Siamese  call  this  country  Lacon.  Its  only  sea- 
port is  the  city  of  Ligore,  which  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
a  large  foreign  commerce.  The  Dutch  had  a  good  brick 
factory  here,  and  resident  agents,  in  all  the  early  part 
of  last  century.  The  foreign  trade  is  extinct,  but  the 
town  is  still  flourishing,  and  keeps  up  trade  with  all 
the  chief  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  dialect  resembles  that  of  Keda,  and  seems  to  be 
corrupt  Siamese,  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  people  of 
Bankok. 

All  these  provinces  are,  we  hope,  soon  to  receive  the 
gospel ;  but  at  present  only  Pahang  and  Tringano  offer 
positions  for  new  missions,  and  these  by  no  means 


promising.  Whoever  commences  in  these  places  should 
first  learn  Malay,  and  commence  the  mission  un- 
married. 

The  Malays  are  every  where  Mahometans,  The 
period  of  their  becoming  so  must  be  placed  near  the 
commencement  of  their  existence  as  a  nation  on  Su- 
matra, but  is  not  known  with  exactness.  Wherever 
they  have  spread,  they  exhibit  a  vigorous  spirit  of 
proselytism;  and  even  where  force  has  never  been 
attempted,  they  have  drawn  many  thousand  pagans  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

Commercial  and  piratical  in  their  character  and  aims, 
they  have  seldom  settled  far  from  coasts  and  harbours, 
so  that  the  language  does  not  prevail  among  interior 
tribes,  either  on  the  peninsula  or  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Over  these  tribes  they  claim  some 
authority,  and  take  precedence  by  superiority  of  civi- 
lisation, but  their  language,  manners,  and  government, 
remain  unchanged. 

A  general  character  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  a 
people  scattered  over  so  many  countries,  and  inter- 
mingled every  where  with  indigenous  tribes.  They 
have  generally  been  set  down  as  distinguished  for  vile- 
ness  and  treachery.  This  opinion  has  doubtless  been 
derived  from  mariners;  for  till  recently  few  others 
knew  much  about  them,  and  the  piratical  tribes  alone 
have  brought  themselves  into  general  notice.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  European  and  American 
captains  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  and  elsewhere,  have, 
by  their  frauds  and  oppressions,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  drive  these  people  to  make  reprisals. 

Disregard  of  hiunan  life,  revenge,  idleness,  and 
piracy,  may  perhaps  be  considered  common  to  Malays. 
The  universal  practice  of  going  armed,  makes  thoughts 
of  murder  familiar.  The  right  of  private  revenge  is 
universally  admitted  even  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  taking 
of  life  may  be  atoned  for  by  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Treachery  has  been  considered  the  leading  trait  of 
Malay  character,  but  probably  the  idea  is  exaggerated. 
Their  religion  teaches  them,  like  other  Mussulmans,  to 
use  treachery  and  violence  towards  infidels.  But  there 
is  full  reason  to  believe,  that  in  intercourse  with  each 
other,  domestic  and  private  virtues  prevail  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  among  other  heathen.  As  to  piracy,  it  is 
deemed  not  only  a  pure  and  chivalrous  occupation,  but 
religiously  meritorious.  It  is  carried  on  by  prince, 
people,  and  priest,  and  is  not  less  a  matter  of  pride  than 
of  rapacity. 

In  the  arts  of  peace  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  their 
neighbours  of  Java,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam. 
They  have  even  less  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill 
than  the  Bugis.  No  portion  of  the  Malays  are  much 
civilised,  and  some  are  truly  savage.  The  feudal  system 
prevails  every  where  in  all  its  integrity.  The  chiefs 
claim  the  time  and  services  of  the  people  at  any  time, 
and  for  any  purpose,  warlike  or  peaceful. 

In  no  part  of  the  east  is  slavery  more  common  than 
among  the  Malays.  Not  only  do  princes  sell  their 
vassals,  often  without  fault,  parents  their  children,  and 
debtors  their  creditors,  but  a  slave  trade  is  kept  up 
with  activity  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  various 
places.  One  of  the  chief  resorts  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  Pulo  Nias,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  island  of  that  region.  The  Acheens,  and 
several  other  maritime  tribes,  both  in  Sumatra  and 
elsewhere,  have  for  many  years  been  systematic  and 
vigorous  in  this  horrid  business.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
took  measures  to  collect  authentic  and  exact  statements, 
on  which  the  British  government  might  act,  but  left 
the  island  before  much  was  done,  and  the  effort  has  not 
been  renewed.  A  late  writer  in  a  Singapore  newspaper 
says — "  Board  any  of  the  numerous  prows  between 
Nias  and  Acheen,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  young 
men  and  women,  either  kidnapped  or  purchased  from 
the  petty  rajas,  who  obtained  them  by  similar  means, 
or  more  frequently  by  the  laws  which  give  in  pledge  to 
creditors  the  bodies  of  debtors."  Such  slaves  are  often 
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seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  villages  of  Sumatra.  The 
permission  of  this  traffic  is  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 
Dutch  authorities  on  that  island,  who  have  power  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  greatly  to  curtail  it.  It  is  generally 
asserted  in  the  straits  that  Dutchmen  themselves  en- 
gage in  this  trade,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  often 
slave-holders. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  common  people  are  virtually 
slaves,  under  the  native  govenunents.  Every  chief 
not  only  consumes  the  labour  or  the  property  of  his 
people  at  pleasure,  but  sells  the  services  or  the  persons 
of  his  vassals  to  whoever  will  purchase  them. 

Such  as  desire  to  read  further  in  regard  to  the  natives 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  may  consult  Blancard,  Com- 
merce des  Indies ;  Valentyn,  Oud  und  Nieu  Ostindien ; 
Van  Wurmb,  Memoire  de  Batavia ;  Popham's  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island;  Asiatic  Researches;  Marsden's 
Sumatra ;  and  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Malays  have  long  had  missionaries,  few  of  whom 
have  done  much  in  the  way  of  preaching.  Preparing 
and  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  have  en- 
grossed most  of  them.  No  less  than  seven  versions  of 
the  Malay  Scriptures  have  been  printed ;  and  so  early 
as  1820,  Dr  Milne  stated  that  forty-two  Christian  books 
had  been  prepared.  Many  thousands  of  these  have  been 
distributed ;  But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  benefit.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  single 
Malay  convert  on  the  whole  peninsula.  In  examining 
into  the  reasons  for  this  failure,  two  considerations  oc- 
cur, which  sufficiently  account  for  the  want  of  conver- 
sions, in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  devoted  to 
making  and  distributing  books,  rather  than  preaching 
the  word.  The  books  are  not  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
rality even  of  good  readers ;  and  the  number  of  those 
who  can  read  and  understand  a  book  on  an  unaccus- 
tomed subject  (except  those  taught  in  missionary 
schools),  is  probably  not  much  more  than  one  in  500, 

Schools,  also,  have  from  the  beginning  engaged,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  attention  of  Malay  mission- 
aries ;  and  the  English  residents  at  Penang,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  have  strenuously  aided.  But  the 
jealousy  of  the  Hadjees,  which  cannot  be  overcome,  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  pupils  long  enough  to  acquire  any 
valuable  knowledge,  the  habits  learned  by  the  children 
at  home,  and  the  cessation  of  all  literary  pursuits  from 
the  time  of  leaving  school,  have  almost  neutralised  the 
benefits  conferred.  Very  few  of  the  pupils  have  so  much 
as  learned  to  read  well  in  their  own  language,  and  still 
fewer  received  such  an  education  as  some  of  the  Bengal 
schools  confer. 

The  Malay  language  is  allowed,  by  all  who  attempt 
it,  to  be  an  easy  language  to  acquire.  This  is  doubt- 
less true,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  no  sounds  difficult 
for  Europeans  to  pronounce;  its  construction  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  its  words  are  few.  There  is  no 
change  made  in  words  to  express  number,  person, 
gender,  mood,  and  time  ;  and  the  same  word  is  often 
used  as  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  and  adverb.  Even  the 
tenses  to  verbs  are  seldom  varied.  Hence,  so  much 
as  is  necessary  for  common  purposes  is  soon  learned. 
But  whoever  would  speak  on  literary  or  religious 
subjects,  finds  great  difficulties.  The  absence  of  gram- 
matical inflections  and  particles  creates  great  ambi- 
guity, and  makes  the  meaning  so  dependent  on  the 
juxtaposition  of  words,  as  to  make  great  skill  necessary 
to  propriety  in  discoursing  on  any  critical  or  novel  sub- 
ject. Besides  this,  the  language  is  so  poor  in  abstract 
terms  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  avoid  using  a  host  of 
new  words.  These  are  adopted  by  one  from  the  Eng- 
lish, another  from  the  Arabic,  another  from  the  Greek, 
and  another  from  the  Portuguese,  according  to  the 
learning  or  fancy  of  his  teacher. 

In  translating  the  Scriptures,  it  has  been  most  com- 
mon to  adopt  from  the  Arabic ;  and  sometimes,  I  am 
told,  this  class  of  words  amounts  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole! 
Itmay  easilybe  conceived  that,  as  these  must  be,  in  gene- 
ral, the  very  words  which  give  meaning  to  the  whole 
m  sentence,  the  mere  Malay  reader  is  utterly  unable  to 


understand  the  book.  It  would  be  well  if  only  one-fifth 
of  the  words  were  other  than  pure  Malay ;  but  Walter 
Hamilton,  in  his  East  India  Gazetteer,  states  that,  after 
repeated  trials,  one  hundi'ed  words  in  a  Malay  book 
were  found,  on  an  average,  to  contain  twenty-seven 
primitive  Malayan,  fifty  Polynesian,  sixteen  Sunscrit, 
and  seven  Arabic ;  leaving  thus  only  one  quarter  of  the 
words  proper  Malayan ! 

The  preparation  of  books  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
made  prominent,  in  a  case  like  this,  but  rather  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  poverty  of  the  language, 
and  the  necessity  of  using  new  terms,  though  embarrass- 
ing in  oral  communication,  is  much  more  so  in  writing. 
In  speaking,  explanations  may  be  made ;  sentences 
may  be  uttered  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways,  and  truth 
effectually  imparted.  Thus,  in  time,  the  way  will  be 
prepared  for  books,  which  will  be  hastened  by  a  proper 
attention  to  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Take  leave  of  British  India.  European  Manners.  "Voyage  to 
Bankok.  Biver  Meinam.  Paknam.  Audience  with  the  Go- 
vernor. Situation  of  Bankok.  Floating  Houses.  General  Ap- 
pearance. Visit  to  the  Pra  Klang ;  Servile  Forms  of  Politeness. 
Chow  Fah  ;  Singular  Custom.  Pra  Nai  Wai.  Pra  Amramole. 
Present  of  an  Elephant ;  of  a  Cochin- Chinese  Slave.  Popula- 
tion of  Banlcok.  Police  of  the  City.  Climate.  AVats.  Houses. 
Streets.  Bridges.  Somona  Codom.  History  of  Siam.  Extent 
of  the  Empire.  Population.  Personal  Appearance  of  Siamese. 
Dress.  Amusements.  Military  Force.  Commerce.  Prices  of 
Provision.  Fruits.  Currency.  Character.  Degree  of  Civili- 
sation. Slavery.  Language.  Establishment  of  the  Mission. 
Mission  Premises.  Worship.  Converts.  Bankok  a  Station  for 
the  Chinese.  Distribution  of  Scriptures.  Keed  of  more  La- 
bourers. Constitution  of  a  Church.  Harmony  of  Sects.  Roman 
Catholics. 

As  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  British  Indian  society, 
and  have  but  slightly  alluded  to  the  mode  of  living,  it 
is  incumbent  on  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  point. 
The  houses  are  large  and  airy,  with  whitewashed  walls ; 
the  floors  are  matted ;  as  little  furniture  as  possible 
kept  in  any  room ;  and  punkas  depend  from  every  ceil- 
ing. Every  bed  has  its  mosquito  curtain  of  gauze, 
which  is  tied  up  during  the  day,  and  let  down  about 
sunset,  before  the  insects  get  abroad.  A  taper,  in  a 
tumbler  of  oil,  burns  all  night  in  each  room,  by  which, 
before  day-dawn,  you  dress  negligently  for  the  morning 
drive.  At  dawn,*  a  servant  brings  a  cup  of  coffee,  with 
a  slice  of  dry  toast,  and  announces  that  the  horses  are 
ready.  An  hour's  ride  brings  you  home  again,  and  you 
shave,  bathe,  dress,  and  read,  &c.,  till  breakfast,  which 
is  at  ten  o'clock.  Here  the  family  meet,  and  enjoy  social 
intercourse  during  a  leisurely  repast,  when  they  separate 
again,  the  gentlemen  to  their  place  of  business,  and  the 
ladies  to  their  domestic  employments.  Calls  of  cere- 
mony are  made  about  noon ;  always,  of  course,  in  some 
close  carriage,  to  avoid  the  sun.  About  one  or  two 
o'clock  comes  tiffin,  or  lunch,  as  we  say,  consisting  of 
plantains  and  other  fruits,  with  nice  bread  and  butter 
and  water,  bottles  of  which  have  been  cooled  in  tubs  of 
moist  saltpetre. 

Merchants,  and  gentlemen  whose  business  is  at  a 
distance  from  their  dwelling,  do  not  come  home  to  this 
meal,  but  have  it  brought  to  them.  As  to  dinner,  there 
is  a  diversity,  the  plainer  sort  taking  it  at  five  o'clock, 
and  then  riding  out ;  the  more  fashionable  riding  first, 
and  dining  about  half-past  seven  or  eight.  But  the 
sunset  drive  all  regard  as  indispensable.  Indeed,  Euro- 
pean life  in  India  seems  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  off 
death.  The  standing  and  favourite  dish,  both  at  break- 
fast and  dinner,  is  rice  and  curry ;  the  former  boiled 
plain  and  dry,  the  latter  consisting  of  prawns,  fish,  or 
fowl,  stewed  with  abundant  gravy,  seasoned  almost  to 
burning  heat,  with  ground  chillies,  ginger,  and  onions. 
Instead  of  water,  the  curry  is  mixed  with  the  expressed 

*  It  will  be  recollected,  that  between  the  tropics  the  sxm  always 
rises  about  six  o'clock.  , 
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juice  of  rasped  cocoa-nuts.  The  dinner  is  generally 
sumptuous,  and  the  etiquette  quite  ceremonious,  but 
far  removed  from  stiffness  and  reserve.  The  waving 
punka  overhead  entirely  prevents  discomfort  on  account 
of  the  heat.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  English 
society  in  India  is  far  more  intelligent  and  agreeable 
than  among  the  same  grade  in  England,  perhaps  because 
they  are  all  travellers  ;  and  travelling  not  only  instructs 
and  polishes,  but  tends  strongly  to  promote  liberal  and 
enlarged  feelings.  After  dinner,  music  and  rational 
conversation  fill  up  the  evening,  and  all  retire  in  good 
season.  A  cup  of  tea  is  generally  handed  round  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  but  spirituous  liquors  are  sink- 
ing into  disuse. 

Missionaries  in  Hindustan  live  in  a  similar  manner, 
only  as  much  more  plainly  as  ministers  in  this  country 
live  more  plain  than  their  wealthy  parishioners.  The 
missionaries  in  Burmah  have  breakfast  and  dinner 
earlier,  and  omit  tea.  They  do  not  keep  horses,  and 
take  their  morning  and  evening  exercise  on  foot.  They 
seldom  get  any  other  meat  than  fowl,  or  any  other  vege- 
tables than  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  stewed  cucumbers,  and 
pumpkins.  Plantains  are  often  fried  or  roasted,  and 
are  very  fine.  At  stations  where  there  are  English 
officers,  there  are  always  bakers  and  herdmen,  who 
daily  furnish  excellent  bread,  and  plenty  of  butter  and 
milk. 

Leaving  Singapore  on  the  24th  of  May  1837,  I  ar- 
rived off  the  river  of  Slam,  without  accident,  in  eleven 
days.  We  came  to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  the  bar,  amid 
numerous  junks  just  leaving  Siam,  but  could  scarcely 
discern  the  low  shore,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles. 
The  river,  called  by  the  natives  Meinam,  or  "  mother 
of  waters,"  is  difficult  to  find,  as  the  coast  is  a  dead 
level,  scarcely  above  low-water  mark.  The  bar  is  ten 
or  twelve  miles  broad,  with  but  one  and  a  half  fathom's 
water  at  low  tide,  and  extending  many  miles  east  and 
west.  Vessels,  therefore,  can  pass  and  repass  with  only 
part  of  their  load.  Even  thus  lightened,  they  generally 
ground  once  or  twice,  but  the  bottom  being  soft  mud, 
except  at  its  outer  edge,  they  sustain  no  injury.  The 
south-west  monsoon,  concentrating  here  as  in  the  end 
of  a  funnel,  raises  a  heavy  sea,  and  makes  it  a  wild  place 
for  vessels  to  remain,  as  they  must  for  several  weeks. 
Formerly,  ships  trading  to  the  Meinam  river  anchored 
in  the  fine  harbour  of  Ko-ci-chang  island,  where  wood 
and  water  are  easily  procured ;  but  the  great  distance 
renders  it  inconvenient.  A  small  fleet,  however,  in 
possession  of  that  cluster  of  islands  could  effectually 
blockade  Bankok,  and  cut  off  all  its  commerce. 

Taking  a  seat  with  the  captain  in  the  pinnace  at 
dawn  of  day,  on  the  4th  of  June,  we  crossed  the  bar 
in  about  three  hours,  scarcely  discerning  the  mouth  of 
the  river  till  we  were  in  it.  I  looked  in  vain  along  the 
beach  for  the  nocto*  said  to  be  taller  than  the  ostrich. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  presents  nothing  but  gloomy  mangroves,  the  deadly 
silence  of  which  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional 
screams  of  unseen  birds.  The  region  is  precisely 
similar  to  the  Sunderbunds  of  the  Ganges. 

We  had  scarcely  ascended  a  mile,  before  there  came 
on  one  of  those  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  common 
here  at  this  season.  On  every  side  had  been  seen  boats  ; 
but  now,  in  a  minute  or  two,  they  were  either  upset,  or, 
being  near  the  shore,  had  run  aground  for  safety.  Being 
in  the  mid-channel  for  the  benefit  of  the  tide,  we  were 
near  being  overturned.  As  we  dashed  on  before  it, 
using  every  effort  to  reduce  sail,  and  expecting  at  least 
to  lose  the  mast,  we  passed  some  of  the  natives  swim- 
ming with  perfect  coolness  beside  their  boats,  and  pre- 
paring to  right  them.  It  was  difficult  to  feel  that  we 
must  not  stay  to  aid  them,  but  the  offer  would  have  been 
matter  of  ridicule. 

Three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  reached 
the  town  of  Paknam,  where  all  foreigners  are  required  to 
stop  and  report  themselves.  The  first  impressions  of 
Siamese  towns  were  by  no  means  exhilarating.     Led 

*  So  called  by  the  Siamese,  from  hoc,  great,  and  (o,  a  bird. 


through  rain  and  mud,  along  narrow,  filthy  passages, 
called  streets,  and  a  stinking  bazaar,  we  reached  the 
mean  and  dirty  house  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
The  hall  of  audience  presented  a  burlesque  on  official 
pomp.  It  was  a  large  room  open  in  front,  with  part  of 
the  floor  raised,  as  usual,  a  few  feet,  destitute  of  carpet 
or  matting.  From  the  lofty  ceiling  hung  an  odd  di- 
versity of  small  chandeliers,  apparently  never  used,  and 
against  the  very  tops  of  the  pillars  stood  Dutch  and 
Chinese  mirrors,  leaning  forward,  in  which  one  sees 
himself  drawn  out  into  more  shapes  than  Proteus  ever 
knew.  Chinese  paper-hangings  and  pictures,  neither 
new  nor  nice,  covered  most  of  the  rest  of  the  roof  and 
walls  ;  the  whole  grim  with  dust  and  smoke.  His  lord- 
ship, perfectly  naked,  except  the  cloth  round  his  loins, 
sat  on  a  mat,  leaning  on  a  triangular  pillow,  covered 
with  morocco.  The  attendants  crouched  as  before  the 
highest  monarch,  and  we  alone  dared  to  assume  any 
position  by  which  the  head  should  be  more  elevated 
than  his.  A  multitude  of  questions  were  asked,  respect- 
ing the  ship's  size,  cargo,  armament,  crew,  «&:c.,  and  my 
name,  office,  countries  I  had  seen,  objects  in  coming  to 
Siam,  and  intended  length  of  stay;  all  which  were 
carefully  written  down  to  be  forwarded  post  haste  to 
Bankok. 

Preferring  exposure  to  the  rain,  in  the  open  pinnace, 
to  our  catechetical  tedium,  we  embarked  as  soon  as  re- 
leased, and  arrived  at  Bankok  (distant  about  twenty- 
five  miles)  a  little  after  dark.  At  Paknam,  and  several 
places  above,  are  forts  on  well-selected  points,  and  some- 
what in  European  construction.  Most  of  the  way,  the 
shores  are  uninhabited,  and  appear  to  be  in  process  of 
being  redeemed  from  the  sea,  the  high  tide  laying  them 
under  water.  Almost  the  only  growth,  at  first,  is  the 
attap,  or  dennee,  called  by  Siamese  chak  {Cocos-nypa), 
and  of  which  the  best  thatch  is  made ;  and  the  man- 
grove {Rkizaphora),  in  several  varieties.  This  latter 
plant  grows  over  all  the  east,  on  the  boundary  between 
salt  and  fresh  water,  and  sometimes  in  the  salt  water 
itself,  and  is  a  principal  agent  in  extending  the  deltas 
of  great  rivers.  It  grows  down  to  low-water  mark,  its 
thick  strong  roots  resisting  almost  any  wave.  The 
fruit,  club-shaped,  and  a  foot  long,  bending  down  the 
branch  to  which  it  hangs,  reaches  the  earth,  vegetates, 
and  forms  an  arch.  These  arches,  roots,  branches,  and 
strong  stems,  obstructing  all  currents,  the  quiet  water 
deposits  its  sediment,  and  earth  gains  on  ocean. 

The  latter  half  of  the  way  presents  almost  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  houses,  embowered  in  a  dense 
growth  of  various  palms  and  other  fruit-trees.  Behind, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  are  rich  and  extensive  paddy- 
fields.  The  river  at  the  mouth  is,  perhaps,  two  miles 
wide,  but  half  way  up  lessens  to  one,  and  at  Bankok  to 
less  than  half  a  mile. 

Bankok  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea ;  lati- 
tude 13°  58',  longitude  100°  34'.  It  covers  aconsider- 
able  island  in  the  river,  and  extends  along  both  shores 
for  several  miles  above  and  below.  Its  aspect  differs 
from  that  of  any  other  city,  and  but  for  its  novelty, 
would  be  rather  repulsive.  Little  is  seen  on  ascending 
the  river  but  a  row  of  floatinij  liouses  on  each  side. 


Floating  House. 
small  and  mean ;  most  of  them  open  in  front,  and  con- 
taining a  little  shop.     The  goods  are  arranged  on  a 
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succession  of  shelves,  like  stairs,  to  the  height  of  about 
three  feet,  and  the  shopman  sits  alongside  on  the 
floor,  as  seen  in  the  picture.  The  front  of  the  centre 
part,  or  shop,  opens  with  hinges  at  the  top,  and  is 
propped  up  in  the  day-time  with  a  bamboo,  making  a 
good  awning.  The  sides  and  rear  of  tlie  building  are 
occupied  by  the  family.  The  whole  stands  on  a  raft  of 
large  bamboos,  which  is  renewed  every  two  or  three 
years.  They  are  kept  in  place,  not  by  anchors,  but  by 
large  poles  on  each  side,  driven  into  the  muddy  bottom. 

The  Chinese  junks,  which  make  annual  voyages  to 
Bankok,  had  not  all  gone  when  I  arrived  (early  in 
June),  and  a  large  number  lay  moored  in  the  mid- 
river  ;  some  of  great  size,  probably  800  or  900  tons. 
A  few  handsome  pagodas,  and  other  sacred  edifices, 
rise  from  what  seems  to  be  a  forest,  but  is  in  reality  a 
great  city.  Innumerable  boats,  of  every  size,  move 
about  the  river.  The  larger  ones  are  at  once  boat, 
dwelling-house,  and  shop.  The  smallest  are  scarcely  so 
large  as  a  coffin.  Hucksters,  and  retailers  of  all  sorts, 
ply  about  with  their  wares  exhibited  on  the  deck  of  their 
batteau ;  one  person  paddling  at  each  end,  generally  a 
woman.  Cargo-boats,  yawls,  sampans,  pleasure-boats, 
&c.,  make  up  a  scene  of  extraordinary  variety,  anima- 
tion, and  novelty.  Canals  and  ditches,  navigable  a  part 
of  every  tide,  are  ramified  in  all  directions,  and  reach 
almost  every  house.  The  river  is  the  highway,  the  ca- 
nal, the  exchange,  the  market,  and  the  pleasure-ground. 

It  was  always  interesting  to  see  how  a  little  good 
nature  prevented  all  confusion  and  danger.  No  one 
resents  occasional  concussions.  Smaller  boats  always 
give  place  to  larger.  The  paddles,  held  perpendicularly, 
occupy  much  less  space  than  oars,  and  all  ply  with  con- 
summate dexterity.  If  a  man  or  woman  be  knocked 
into  the  water,  there  is  a  laugh  on  both  sides,  and  no 
one  is  alarmed.  If  a  skiff  is  upset,  the  boatmen  soon 
hold  it  edgewise,  and,  with  a  sudden  toss,  throw  it  up 
into  the  air.  It  comes  down  quite  dry,  and  they  get  in 
and  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Even  children 
of  five  and  six  years  push  about,  wholly  alone,  in  boats 
not  much  larger  than  themselves,  with  the  edge  hardly 
two  inches  above  the  water.  I  sometimes  saw  these 
overset ;  but  no  one  offered  assistance,  and  the  child 
showed  no  apprehension.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was 
passing  up  the  river,  a  little  girl,  of  six  or  seven  years, 
coming  suddenly  out  of  a  little  passage  between  two 
houses,  struck  her  skiff  so  hard  against  my  boat,  that 
hers  was  upset,  and  she  was  thrown  off  several  feet, 
while  her  little  paddle  flew  in  an  opposite  direction. 
She  looked  for  a  moment  perfectly  amazed,  and  then 
burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter !  My  boatmen  never 
thought  of  stopping,  and  I  soon  perceived,  on  looking 
back,  that  she  had  recovered  her  paddle,  and  was 
swimming  behind  her  boat,  still  upside  down,  pushing 
it  towards  the  shore.  A  case  of  drowning  is  seldom 
heard  of. 

The  memoranda  sent  up  by  the  governor  of  Paknam 
to  the  Pra  Klang,  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  pro- 
duced me  an  early  invitation,  through  one  of  his  writers, 
to  call  and  see  him.  As  soon  as  the  ship  came  up  the 
river,  and  put  me  in  possession  of  proper  clothes  and  a 
present,  Mr  Jones  and  myself  waited  on  him,  at  an  hour 
agreed  upon. 

The  great  man,  the  apartment,  and  the  ceremonies, 
differed  little  from  the  scene  at  Paknam,  except  in 
being  more  respectable.  His  lordship  seemed  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  possessed  that  important  item  of 
honourable  distinction  in  the  east — coi-pulence.  His 
entire  dress  being  only  a  cotton  pa-nome,  or  wrapper 
round  the  loins,  corpulence  seemed  any  thing  but  at- 
tractive in  this  case.  He  held  his  present  office  during 
the  embassies  of  Colonel  Burney  and  Major  Crawfurd 
from  England,  and  of  Mr  Roberts  from  our  country, 
and  is  certainly  a  clever  and  enlightened  man. 

We  were  not  required  to  take  off  our  shoes,  or  hold 
down  our  heads ;  but  those  in  attendance,  among  whom 
were  native  princes  and  a  Portuguese  interpreter, 
crawled  about  on  hands  and  knees,  with  demonstrations 
of  the  deepest  homage. 


My  reception  was  kind,  frank,  and  respectful.  He 
put  many  questions  respecting  my  age,  clerical  rank, 
objects  in  coming,  what  other  countries  I  had  ever  seen, 
what  I  saw  and  heard  among  great  men  at  Ava,  the 
condition  of  Burmah,  probable  successor  to  the  throne, 
&c.  He  had  heard,  but  in  a  very  vague  manner,  of 
the  death  of  the  Burman  king,  and  was  delighted  to 
obtain  information  from  one  who  had  so  lately  visited 
Ava.  The  answers  were  all  written  down  by  a  secre- 
tary, and  read  over  to  him  to  be  sure  of  their  exactness. 
They  were  probably  to  be  communicated  to  the  king. 
Fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  cheroots,  were  frequently 
handed ;  and  for  drink,  tea  in  little  cups,  and  the  juice 
of  pine-apples  in  flowing  bumpers.  How  dignified, 
rational,  and  virtuous,  such  beverages,  compared  to  the 
spirituous  potations  demanded  by  the  hospitalities  of 
more  civilised  races  !  I  found  it  difficult  to  introduce 
religious  subjects,  except  to  present  him  thanks,  on 
behalf  of  our  Board,  for  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
the  missionaries,  which,  though  scanty,  has  been  valu- 
able ;  and  to  descant  a  little  on  the  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  policy  and  justice  of  free  toleration. 

I  discovered  none  of  that  dislike  of  Burmah,  which 
Crawfurd  mentions  as  so  gi'eat  that  any  allusion  to 
that  country  was  a  breach  of  politeness.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  having  recently  spent  several  months  there, 
and  seen  "  the  great  government  men,"  led  to  nume- 
rous questions,  not  only  now  but  at  each  succeeding 
audience. 

At  a  subsequent  visit,  I  saw  my  first  Siamese  ac- 
quaintance, the  governor  of  Paknam,  submitting  to  the 
same  servilities.  Before  the  king,  this  lordly  Pra 
Klang,  himself  and  the  highest  nobles,  creep  as  abject 
as  the  poor  slaves  do  here.  With  us  an  inferior  stands; 
but  in  Burmah  and  Siam  he  seats  himself  if  we  stand, 
squats  if  we  sit,  and  leans  down  on  his  elbows  if  we  sit 
on  the  floor.  To  hold  the  head  higher  than  a  superior 
or  equal  is  an  affront.  Hence,  when  the  servants  bring 
in  refreshments,  they  are  obliged  to  place  the  waiter 
on  the  floor,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  apartment  where 
the  master  and  guests  are,  and  come  in  crawling  on 
their  elbows  and  bellies,  shoving  the  refreshments  be- 
fore them.  I  always  observed  the  attendants  on  the 
young  nobles  walk  about  on  their  knees,  to  avoid  the 
elevation  of  their  heads  above  that  of  the  young  master. 

There  was  less  of  dignity  and  intelligence  displayed 
by  Siamese  nobles  than  I  met  with  in  those  of  Burmah. 
The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  diamonds  and  i-ubies  I 
had  seen  in  Burmah,  in  what  country  I  had  seen  the 
best,  and  the  exact  size  and  hue  of  the  young  white 
elephant  I  had  seen  at  Madras,  seemed  topics  of 
primary  interest !  The  Pra  Klang  produced  some  of 
his  gems,  which  were  indeed  of  astonishing  size  and 
brilliancy.  A  full  band  of  Siamese  music  played  during 
the  interview,  at  a  little  distance,  in  a  manner  far  from 
disagreeable. 

Subsequent  visits  introduced  me  to  Chow  Fah  Noi, 
or  his  royal  highness  Prince  Momfanoi,  Pi-a  Nai  Wai, 
Pra  Am-ra-mo-le,  &c.  The  circumstances  did  not  so 
differ  from  those  to  the  Pra  Klang,  as  to  afford  new 
views  of  national  chai-acter,  and  I  therefore  ofler  no 
description.  One  of  the  present  king's  sons,  and  other 
"  nobles,"  as  they  are  called,  visited  the  mission-house 
during  my  stay,  but  neither  in  dress,  deportment,  in- 
tellect, nor  information,  inspired  the  least  respect.  Mr 
Hunter,  the  only  European  merchant  in  Siam,  offered 
to  introduce  me  to  the  lung,  but  for  various  reasons  I 
thought  it  inexpedient. 

Chow  Fah  Noi  is  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne, 
and  in  fact  is  now  entitled  to  it,  rather  than  the  pre- 
sent monarch,  who  is  an  illegitimate  son.  Should  he 
assume  the  government,  Siam  must  advance  from  her 
present  lowliness  and  semi-civilisation.  No  man  in  the 
kingdom  is  so  qualified  to  govern  well.  His  naturally 
fine  mind  is  enlarged  and  improved  by  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  by  the  perusal  of  English  works,  by  studying 
Euclid  and  Newton,  by  freeing  himself  from  a  bigoted 
attachment  to  Boodhism,  by  candidly  recognising  our 
superiority,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt  our  arts.     He 
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understands  the  use  of  the  sextant  and  chronometer, 
and  was  anxious  for  the  latest  nautical  almanack,  which 
I  promised  to  send  him.  His  little  daughters,  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  foreigners,  so  far  from  showing 
any  signs  of  fear,  always  came  to  sit  upon  my  lap, 
though  the  yellow  cosmetic  on  their  limbs  was  sure  to 
be  transfei'red  in  part  to  my  dress.  One  of  them  took 
pride  in  repeating  to  me  a  few  words  of  English,  and 
the  other  took  care  to  display  her  power  of  projecting 
the  elbow  forward.  This  singular  custom,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  prevails  in  Burraah,  and  is  deemed  very 
genteel. 

Pra  Nai  Wai  (or  Koon  Sit,  as  his  late  title  was)  is 
son  of  the  Pi'a  Klang,  and  resembles  Chow  Fah  in 
many  points  both  of  character  and  attainments,  but 
does  not  speak  English  so  well.  They  are  intimate 
friends,  and  will  probably  rise  together.  His  influence 
must  prove  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
country. 

Pra  Amramole  is  superior  of  a  principal  monastery, 
and  finishes  the  list  of  Siamese  who  understand  English. 
Gutzlaff  speaks  much  of  him,  in  his  journal,  as  his  pupil. 
He  reads  English,  but  does  not  speak  it,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extensive  and  costly  library  of  his  institution, 
many  good  English  books,  maps,  &c.  I  greatly  admired 
his  pure  and  simple  manners,  and  extraordinary  good 
sense.  His  knowledge  of  the  system  of  Christianity  is 
not  small.  He  has  read  our  Scriptures^  and  heard  much 
of  them  explained  and  enforced  by  Gutzlaff,  Jones,  and 
others,  but,  alas !  he  remains  a  heathen. 

None  of  these  distinguished  personages  manifested 
any  other  than  the  most  friendly  feelings.  On  making 
my  farewell  visit  to  the  Pra  Klang,  I  noticed  some 
slaves  pushing  a  young  elephant  through  the  gate  into 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  audience-hall.  He  was  just 
weaned,  and  came  reluctantly  but  gently  into  the  midst 
of  the  prostrate  crowd,  manifesting  no  dislike  to  the 
strange  costume  of  Mr  Jones  and  myself.  When  I  had 
caressed  him  a  moment,  and  admired  his  smooth  glossy 
skin,  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  present  for  me !  What 
could  I  do  ?  The  vessel  had  dropped  down,  and  passed 
the  bar,  and  it  was  too  late  now  to  get  water  or  provi- 
sions for  such  a  passenger.  Fearful  of  giving  offence  by 
refusing  so  great  an  honour  (for  only  nobles  are  allowed 
to  own  and  use  elephants),  I  showed  why  it  was  not 
now  convenient  to  take  him,  and  begged  that  they  would 
give  me,  instead,  an  ankus,  or  elephant-hook,  such  as 
is  used  in  Siam.  The  poor  little  elephant  was  accord- 
ingly withdrawn,  and  the  hook  sent  to  my  boat.  I 
brought  it  home  as  a  keepsake  and  curiosity.  But  it  is 
a  formidable  instrument.  The  iron  head  or  hook  weighs 
four  and  a  quarter  pounds,  fastened  to  a  handle  of  very 
heavy  wood,  about  four  feet  long.  A  blow  might  be 
struck  with  such  an  instrument  which  would  break  any 
elephant's  skull. 

The  most  interesting  gift  was  a  slave-boy,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  brought  from  Cochin-China,  a  pri- 
soner of  war.  The  king  had  given  him,  with  others, 
to  Prai  Nai  Wai,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  boy  of  un- 
common cleverness,  had  lent  him  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Jones, 
that  he  might  learn  English.  Having  noticed  him  in 
that  family,  and  hoping  that  he  might,  at  some  future 
day,  cari-y  the  gospel  to  Cochin-China,  or  at  least  prove 
a  blessing  to  Siam,  I  asked  the  prince,  his  master,  to 
set  him  free,  that  he  might  return  with  me  to  America, 
and  receive  a  trade  and  education.  He  chose  not  to 
set  him  free,  lest  it  might  offend  the  king,  but  gave  him 
to  me  before  witnesses.  After  accompanying  me  to 
Singapore,  Malacca,  and  China,  he  came  home  with  me 
to  the  United  States,  and  is  now  engaged  in  acquiring 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  If  it  should  hereafter  seem 
proper,  he  will  be  sent  to  an  academy  a  few  years, 
before  he  returns  to  Bankok. 

Few  places  have  their  population  so  variously  esti- 
mated as  Bankok.  Gutzlaff  makes  it  410,000 ;  a  writer 
in  the  Singapore  Chronicle  150,000 ;  Crawfurd,  very 
trustworthy  in  his  statistics,  50,000;  Hamilton,  from 
30,000  to  40,000.  Mr  Tomlin  makes  the  whole  Siamese 


population  8000 ;  but  Mr  Abeel  computes  the"  priests 
alone  at  10,000.  I  took  some  pains  on  the  subject, 
inquiring  of  the  chief  men,  counting  the  houses  in  some 
sections,  ascertaining  the  real  number  of  priests,  &c., 
and  am  of  opinion  that  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs 
contain  at  the  most  about  100,000  souls.  Within  the 
walls  there  cannot  be  more  than  3000  or  4000  people. 
The  350,000  Chinese,  who  have,  by  Gutzlaff  and  others, 
been  set  down  to  Bankok,  I  was  assured  by  several 
of  the  princes,  is  the  sum  of  all  such  residents  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  city  and  vicinity  are  probably, 
Chinese  and  descendants     -        .        .        60,000 

Siamese 30,000 

Cochin-Chinese,  Peguans,  Tavoyers,  Malays, 

Portuguese,  &c.  -        -        -        -        10,000 


100,000 
There  is,  however,  no  'mode  of  ascertaining  the  true 
census,  and  every  traveller  will  make  his  own  guess. 

The  number  of  Chinamen  increases,  though  a  large 
part  of  them  go  back  to  their  country  after  a  few  years. 
Loubiere,  who  visited  Siam  in  1677,  estimated  all  the 
Chinese  then  in  the  country  at  3000  or  4000.  The  price 
of  their  passage  is  but  six  or  eight  dollars,  and  it  is 
thought  that  1000  emigrants  arrive  annually.  The 
variety  of  their  dialects  di-ives  them  to  clan-like  asso- 
ciations, which  not  only  keep  them  reserved  and  cold 
towards  each  other,  but  often  engage  them  in  injurious 
animosities.  The  three  principal  classes  speak  respec- 
tively the  Mandareen,  Canton,  and  Tay-chew  dialects ; 
the  latter  being  much  the  most  numerous. 

The  city  has  no  mayor,  and  little  police  of  any  kind. 
Each  great  man  exercises  supreme  power  over  his 
slaves,  which  often  amount  to  several  thousand.  Each 
class  of  foreigners  have  their  head  man,  before  whom 
causes  are  heard.  There  is  little  litigation  among  the 
Siamese.  No  one  dax-e  carry  a  complaint  to  a  ruler 
without  a  bribe;  and  most  persons  choose  rather  to 
suffer  indignities  and  inj  uries  than  complain.  Gambling 
prevails  to  a  frightful  extent,  especially  among  the 
Chinese.  The  licensing  and  management  of  the  "  hells" 
is  farmed  out  by  government  to  an  individual,  who  is 
said  to  pay  about  33,000  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
privilege.  He  generally  grows  rich  on  his  bargain, 
though  his  income  is  only  an  eighth  of  all  sums  won. 
Opium-smoking  is  very  common,  and  the  practice  in- 


The  climate  of  Bankok  may  be  called  hot,  but  as 
pleasant  and  salubrious,  probably,  as  almost  any  city 
in  the  east.  The  suite  of  Mr  Crawfurd,  when  here  as 
English  ambassador,  amounted  to  130  persons.  They 
wei-e  very  inconveniently  lodged,  and  their  stay  was 
during  the  four  worst  months  of  the  year ;  yet  no  death, 
or  even  indisposition  occurred,  except  a  casualty. 

November,  December,  January,  and  February,  are 
the  winter  months.  March,  April,  and  May,  are  hot. 
The  rains  begin  the  last  of  May,  and  contmue  through 
September,  and  occasionally  till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. Even  in  the  height  of  the  wet  season,  it  seldom 
rains  so  much  and  so  long  as  to  be  tedious.  In  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  season,  most  of  every  day  is 
fine,  and  often  several  days  successively.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  year.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  from  a  register  kept  for  one  year  by  Dr 
Bradley : — 

Cool  season. — Mean  temperature  of  November,  79.5 1 ; 
do.  of  December,  77.83 ;  do.  of  January,  79.86  ;  do.  of 
February,  80.77.  Mean  temperature  of  cool  season, 
78.99. 

Hot  season. — Mean  temperature  of  March,  84.38 ; 
do.  of  April,  86,33 ;  do.  of  May,  84.58.  Mean  tempe- 
rature of  hot  season,  85.09. 

Wet  season. — Mean  temperature  of  June,  84.78  ;  do. 
of  July,  83.76 ;  do.  of  August,  84.02 ;  do.  of  September, 
83.62;  do.  of  October,  83.29.  Mean  temperature  of 
wet  season,  83.95. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  82.57.  Mean  range 
of  thermometer,  about  13  degrees. 

The  sacred  places  in  Bankok  are  called  Wats.    They 
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consist  of  a  spacious  grove,  containing  pagodas,  temples, 
image-houses,  dwellings  for  the  priests,  and  various 
minor  structures  used  in  particular  observances.  The 
pagodas  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  Burmah, 
but  are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  The  priests'  resi- 
dences are  generally  less  sumptuous  than  those  of  Ava, 
but  are  oftener  built  of  brick,  and  have  tiled  roofs.  I 
saw  some  not  only  well  furnished,  but  elegant,  and  as 
imposing  as  carving  and  gilding,  in  bad  taste,  can  make 
them. 

In  and  around  Bankok  are  more  than  100  Wats, 
occupying  all  the  best  locations.  As  some  of  them 
embrace  several  acres,  they  cover  no  small  part  of  the 
Bite  of  the  city,  and  are  the  only  pleasant  parts  of  it. 
Paved  and  shady  walks,  clean  courts,  and  fragrant 
shrubberies,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  vile  odours, 
rude  paths,  and  spreading  mud,  encountered  every 
where  else.  The  style  of  building  and  decoration  is  in 
all  more  or  less  Chinese,  but  generally  with  incongru- 
ous additions  of  Portuguese,  Siamese,  or  Peguan  artists. 
Griffins,  balustrades,  granite  flagging,  &c.,  imported 
from  China,  are  found  in  the  best  Wats.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick,  plastered  on  the  outside,  and 
wrought  into  an  absurd  mosaic,  with  Chinese  and  Liver- 
pool cups,  plates  and  dishes  of  all  sizes,  broken  and 
whole,  so  set  in  as  to  form  flowers  and  flgures !  A  more 
grotesque  mosaic  there  could  not  be. 

One  trace  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  universally 
found,  both  in  sacred  and  private  structures ;  namely, 
in  the  tapering  shape  of  doors  and  windows.  Pagodas 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  plainly  of  the  family  of  the  pyra- 
mids. The  Burmans  make  stupendous  pagodas  and 
monasteries,  while  the  image-houses  and  zayats  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  often  trifling.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Siamese  construct  trifling  pagodas,  and  small  and 
detached  priests'  houses,  and  bestow  their  wealth  and 
labour  in  erecting  vast  image-houses  or  temples.  These 
are  made  beautiful  to  Siamese  taste,  by  pillars,  gilding, 
historical  paintings,  and  Chinese  tinsel.  If  ever  Chris- 
tianity become  prevalent  in  this  country,  it  will  find  in 
these  structures  an  ample  supply  of  churches. 

One  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  size  and  costliness 
of  the  sacred  edifices  with  the  meanness  of  the  city  in 
other  respects.  The  houses  are  small  and  rude,  and 
the  streets  in  general  nothing  more  than  foot-paths, 
overgrown  with  bushes,  bamboos,  and  palms.  Every 
species  of  filth  and  offal  is  thrown  among  these  bushes ; 
and  the  state  of  the  air  may  be  supposed.  Every  few 
rods,  a  canal  or  ditch  is  to  be  crossed ;  and  a  log,  or 
plank  or  two,  without  a  handrail,  is  generally  the  only 
bridge ;  those  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  are  better, 
but  none  are  good  or  neat.  Of  the  numerous  canals, 
not  one  is  walled  up  or  planked,  except  sometimes  to 
secure  a  Wat.  Most  of  them  are  left  bare  at  half-tide, 
presenting  a  loathsome  slime,  and  filling  the  air  with 
stench,  besides  being  useless  half  the  time.  Not  an 
effort  seems  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  to  improve 
the  city.  Hindus  make  tanks,  wells,  bridges,  and 
choultries,  for  the  public  good ;  but  no  such  efforts  are 
known  in  Siam.  Such  works  are  so  much  less  merito- 
rious, according  to  Boodhism,  than  the  erection  of 
sacred  edifices  and  supporting  priests,  that  private 
munificence  is  led  by  superstition  thus  to  expend  itself ; 
and  the  rulers  are  too  selfish  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Several  writers  speak  of  the  Siamese  worshipping  a 
^  god  called  Somona  Kodom.  Among  others  is  Finlay- 
i  Bon,  who  attempts  to  translate  the  name,  and  says, "  The 
,  founder  of  the  Siamese  religion  has  various  names,  one 
J  of  which  is  Somona  Codom,  that  is,  'Fie  who  steals 
;  cattle  P  "  How  he  got  this  interpretation  he  does  not 
say.  The  American  ambassador,  Roberts,  adopts  the 
same  mistake.  He  says,  "  Somona  Kodom,  the  cattle- 
stealer,  a  Singalese,  was  the  missionary  who  first  pro- 
pagated this  religion  in  these  parts !"  Somona  Codom 
is  but  another  name  for  Gaudama,  and  the  Siamese 
have  no  other  deity.  Their  language  having  no  letter  g, 
c  is  substituted;  and  as  final  vowels  are  generally 
omitted,  Gaudama  becomes  Caudam,  or  Codom.  Somona 
is  merely  a  title,  and  means  "priest"— the  priest  Codom. 


In  the  word  Boodha,  they  change  b  into  p  and  d  into  t, 
making  it  Footah,  or  P'huta.  They  generally  write  it 
Pra  Pootah  Chow,  or  the  "  Lord  God  Boodh." 

The  Siamese  call  themselves  Tai  (pronounced  tie) ; 
the  Shyans  they  call  Tai-Yai,  or  "  the  Great  Tai."  By 
the  Burmans,  Siam  is  called  Yudia,  from  the  name  of 
the  former  metropolis,  and  tlie  people  they  call  Yudia 
Shyan,  or  Yudias.  The  Assamese,  the  Shyans,  and  the 
Siamese,  evidently  spring  from  a  common  stock ;  the 
Shyans  probably  being  the  parent.  Their  existence,  as 
an  independent  people,  is  probably  of  no  very  ancient 
date.  They  have  history  carrying  back  its  dates  to  the 
time  of  Somona  Codom,  b.  c.  544 ;  but  their  credible 
records  reach  only  to  about  1350,  at  which  time  Ayuthia, 
the  old  capital,  seems  to  have  been  founded.  Before 
this,  their  capital  was  Lakontai,  in  the  Laos  country. 
They  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  subject  to  Camboja, 
as  is  declared  in  the  records  of  that  country.  The  fact 
that  the  Cambojan  language  was  once  that  of  the  court, 
and  remains  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  tends  to  con- 
firm this  position. 

The  region  of  Siam  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
early  Romans.  There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
it  to  be  the  country  called  Sina,  by  Ptolemy  and  Cos- 
mas,  though  that  term  may  include  also  Camboja  and 
China. 

The  first  notice  of  Siam,  by  European  writers,  is  an 
account  of  an  overland  expedition  against  Malacca  in 
1502.  Crawfurd  states  that,  from  1567  to  1596,  Siam 
was  subject  to  Burmah.  In  1612,  an  English  ship 
ascended  the  river  to  A-yut-hia,  then  the  metropolis. 
Nine  years  afterwards,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
introduced  Popery.  In  1683,  Phaulcon,  an  enterprising 
Greek,  became  prime  minister,  and  introduced  a  respect 
for  European  customs  and  nations,  but  was  cut  off 
before  he  had  accomplished  any  great  improvements  in 
society.  In  1687,  the  misconduct  of  some  English 
merchants  at  Mergui,  ended  in  their  being  massacred  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  some  who  had  settled  at 
Ayuthia  were  expelled  the  kingdom.  Contests  for  the 
throne  distracted  the  country  from  1690  till  1759  ;  and 
during  this  interval,  namely,  about  1750,  Alompra,  the 
victorious  founder  of  the  present  Burman  dynasty, 
seized  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Martaban,  and  overran  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Meinam.  During  the  war,  some  of 
the  principal  citizens  moved  to  Chantabon,  a  province  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  thus  escaped  the 
presence  and  exactions  of  the  Burman  armies.  Among 
these  was  Pye-ya-tak,  son  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman  by  a 
native  woman,  who  gradually  gathered  followers,  and 
made  successful  resistance  to  the  new  dynasty,  till  at 
length  he  drove  the  Burmans  from  the  country,  and 
assumed  the  throne.  With  a  view  to  commerce,  he 
made  Bankok  the  metropolis,  instead  of  Ayuthia,  and, 
after  a  successful  reign,  died  in  1782. 

The  kingdom  is  now  larger  and  in  a  better  state  than 
ever  before.  The  Tenasserim  provinces  are  indeed 
lost;  but  it  has  acquired  Keda,  Patani,  Ligore,  and 
most  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  has  recently  acquired 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  sections  of  Camboja ; 
embracing  the  rich  province  of  Bata-bang.  The  pre- 
sent boundary  in  that  direction  is  on  the  Camboja  river, 
extending  from  about  lat.  12°  to  14°  north.  Including 
the  districts  just  named,  Siam  extends  from  7°  to  19° 
of  north  latitude,  bounded  by  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
on  the  west,  Burman  Lao  and  China  on  the  north, 
Cochin-China  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the 
south.  The  extreme  length  is  about  800  miles,  and 
the  average  breadth  about  100. 

The  population  of  Siam  is  probably  about  3,000,000. 
Of  these  about  800,000  are  Shyans,  195,000  Malays, 
and  450,000  Chinese,  leaving  the  number  of  proper 
Siamese,  1,500,000. 

In  1750,  the  whole  population  was  computed  by  the 
French  missionaries  at  1,900,000.  Our  late  ambassador 
to  Siam,  Mr  Roberts,  estimates  the  proper  Siamese  at 
1,600,000;  Siamese  Laos,  1,200,000 ;  Chinese,  500,000 , 
Malays,  320,000, 

The  country  is  described  by  Mr  Gutzlaff  as  one  of 
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the  most  fertile  ia  Asia,  and  by  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  as  very  mountainous.  Both  statements  are 
true  in  part.  The  Meinam  valley,  nowhere  over  fifty 
miles  wide,  the  district  of  Chantabon,  recently  taken 
from  Camboja,  and  some  other  level  spots,  are  exceed- 
ingly productive.  But  most  of  the  empire  is  moun- 
tainous, poor,  and  scarcely  inhabited. 

In  personal  appearance  they  come  behind  any  nation 
I  have  yet  seen,  especially  the  women.  Among  the 
thousands  of  those  that  came  under  my  notice,  I  never 
saw  one  who  was  comely.  The  men  are  often  good- 
looking.  The  national  characteristics  seem  to  be  a 
broad  and  flat  face,  long  and  square  lower  jaw,  large 
mouth,  thick  lips,  small  nose,  forehead  very  broad  and 
low,  cheek  bones  prominent.  A  striking  peculiarity  is 
the  size  of  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  the  bone  and  flesh 
projecting  laterally,  as  if  the  parotid  glands  were  swollen. 
The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  two  inches. 
Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  close,  except  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown,  where  it  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and,  being  kept  stroked  back, 
stands  erect.  The  rest  is  kept  shaved  by  men,  and 
cut  pretty  close  by  women.  As  the  shaving  is  not  often 
done,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  tell  a  man  from  a  woman. 
The  principal  mark  is,  that  a  woman  has  a  line  round 
the  edge  of  the  top-knot,  made  by  plucking  out  a  breadth 
of  two  or  three  hairs,  so  as  to  show  the  white  skin. 
Only  those  who  are  nice  about  their  persons,  however, 
take  this  trouble.  Roberts  declares,  in  his  Embassy 
to  the  East,  that  he  never  could  tell  a  man  from  a 
■woman  when  numbers  were  seated  together. 

The  raiment  of  both  sexes  is  alike ;  consisting  of  a 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins,  with  the  end  passed 
between  the  thighs,  and  tucked  in  at  the  small  of  the 
back.  It  descends  below  the  knees,  and  is  generally  of 
printed  cotton.  At  a  distance  it  resembles  trousers. 
Young  women,  and  those  of  the  richer  sort,  wear  also 
a  narrow  kerchief,  or  scarf,  crossed  on  the  breast,  and 
passing  under  the  arms. 

Unlike  most  Asiatics,  the  Siamese  reject  ornaments 
in  the  nose  or  ears,  but  are  fond  of  bangles,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  finger-rings.  Turbans  are  not  used; 
but  in  the  sun  a  light  hat  made  of  palm-leaves,  precisely 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  inverted  milk-pan,  is  set  upon 
the  head  by  an  elastic  bamboo  fi'ame,  which  holds  it  up 
several  inches,  and  permits  the  air  to  pass  between. 
Neither  sex  tattoo  any  part  of  their  bodies,  deeming  it 
a  mark  of  barbarism.  The  universal  mode  of  carrying 
small  children,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  east  visited 
by  me,  is  astride  on  the  loins.  It  certainly  is  more 
easy  thus  to  carry  a  heavy  child  than  in  the  arms,  at 
least  when  the  infant  is  divested  of  all  raiment. 

Play-acting,  cock-fighting,  and  flying  kites,  are  pro- 
minent amusements.  In  the  two  latter,  princes  and 
priests,  both  old  and  young,  engage  with  delight.  They 
have  also  a  small  pugnacious  species  of  fish,  the  fighting 
of  which  is  a  very  admired  pastime. 

In  regard  to  buildings,  food,  agriculture,  education, 
literature,  medical  practice,  priesthood,  religion,  crimes, 
punishments,  government,  laws,  marriage,  divorce, 
burial,  and  many  other  topics,  the  statements  made 
respecting  Burmah  apply  so  nearly  as  to  make  further 
remarks  in  this  place  unnecessary. 

They  have  no  standing  army,  but  every  able-bodied 
male  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  into  the  field  by 
the  mere  will  of  his  chief.  The  king  has,  for  a  good 
many  years,  made  large  annual  purchases  of  muskets, 
which  must  amount  now  to  more  than  80,000  stand. 
Of  cannon  they  have  plenty.  They  make  good  brass 
cannon,  some  of  them  very  large,  but  seldom  have 
proper  carriages.  At  Bankok  there  is  the  semblance 
of  a  respectable  navy,  consisting  of  scores  of  war  junks, 
galleys,  and  other  vessels  of  various  sizes,  built  on  the 
Cochin-Chinese  model,  and  mounting  heavy  guns.  But 
the  Siamese  are  no  sailors;  and  when  brought  into 
service,  these  vessels  are  manned  by  the  promiscuous 
populace,  and  officered  by  Chinese  or  other  foreigners. 
No  crews  are  now  attached  to  their  vessels,  and  they 


stand  in  rude  wet-docks,  covered  by  regular  ship-houses, 
as  in  our  navy-yards. 

The  commerce  of  Siam  has  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate  of  that  of  Tringano,  Batani,  &c.  Hamilton  states 
that  he  visited  Siam  in  1719,  "  on  the  foundation  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  made  in  1 6  84,  between  King  Charles 
and  the  King  of  Siam's  ambassadors  in  London."  His 
ship  went  up  to  Ayuthia,  leaving  the  guns  "  at  Bankok, 
a  castle  about  half  way  up  the  river."  The  Dutch 
trade  must  even  then  have  been  considerable,  as  they 
had  a  factory  about  a  mile  below  Ayuthia,  and  a  resi- 
dent company  of  merchants.  It  appears  that,  long 
previous  to  the  said  treaty  with  England,  some  British 
merchants  had  a  factory  near  Ayuthia ;  but  a  quarrel 
with  the  governor  who  commanded  in  1684,  resulted 
in  their  expulsion,  and  only  within  about  twenty  years 
has  that  trade  regularly  recommenced.  American, 
Dutch,  and  Bombay  vessels,  now  resort  to  Bankok  ;  and 
though  the  trade  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  large  or  im- 
portant, it  will  probably  be  steady.  A  new  treaty  of 
commerce  was  made  with  England  in  1826,  and  another 
with  the  United  States  in  1833. 

The  number  of  Chinese  junks  regularly  trading  to 
this  city,  cannot  be  less  than  200  annually.  Many  of 
them  are  of  500  or  600  tons,  and  some  are  not  less  than 
1000.  Thirty  or  more  trade  to  Canton  and  vicinity; 
nearly  as  many  are  from  Hainan ;  and  the  rest  from 
other  places.  70  or  80  sometimes  lie  in  the  river 
at  a  time.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  owned  by  Siamese, 
and  still  more  by  Chinamen,  residing  in  Bankok ;  but 
the  crews  are  never  Siamese.  None  of  the  larger  ones 
make  more  than  one  voyage  a-year,  going  in  one  mon- 
soon, and  returning  in  the  other.  Most  of  them  arrive 
in  December  and  January,  and  depart  in  May  and 
June.  Numerous  prows  and  small  junks  keep  up  a 
constant  intercourse  with  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  principal  neighbouring  islands.*  Two  or  three 
Siamese  ships,  built  on  the  European  model,  trade  to 
Singapore.  Cochin-Chinese  vessels  were  formerly  nume- 
rous ;  but  the  late  war  has  suppressed  that  trade,  for 
a  time  at  least.  An  artificial  canal,  kept  in  good  order, 
connected  with  the  Camboja  rivei',  brings  some  trade 
from  that  direction.  Bankok  has  certainly  the  largest 
commerce,  next  to  Canton,  of  any  place  in  the  world, 
not  inhabited  by  white  men. 

During  the  presence  of  the  junks  in  the  river,  the 
city  exliibits  a  very  active  scene  of  buying  and  selling, 
many  of  them  retailing  their  cargo  from  the  vessel. 
The  shops  furnish,  at  all  times,  almost  every  article 
demanded  by  European  or  Indian  customs. 

The  total  value  of  exports  per  annum  from  Bankok, 
is  not  less  than  5,000,000  of  dollars.  The  chief  articles 
are  sugar,  sapan  wood,  tin,  timber,  rice,  stick-lac,  gam- 
boge, benzoin,f  ivory,  peppei*,  and  cotton ;  and  small 
quantities  of  betel-nut,  dried  fish,  lead,  gold,  silver, 
gems,  tombac,J  shagreen  skins,  and  buffalo  horns.  The 
export  price  of  sugar  is  about  four  cents  a  pound. 

The  imports  are  arms,  ammunition,  anchors,  piece 
goods,  cutlery,  crockery,  mirrors,  and  many  other 
productions,  for  European,  Chinese,  and  other  foreign 
consumption. 

Sugar,  the  principal  export,  is  wholly  made  by 
Chinamen,  and  most  of  the  other  staples  are  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  Indeed,  to  these  emigrants  Siam  owes 
much  of  what  elevates  her  from  among  barbarians ;  not 
only  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  improved  hus- 
bandry, but  in  domestic  habits. 

The  Siamese  have  coined  money,  but  use  cowries  for 
very  small  change.  The  coins  are  merely  a  small  bar 
of  silver,  turned  in  at  the  ends  so  as  to  resemble  a 
bullet,  and  stamped  with  a  small  die  on  one  side.     400 

*  The  chief  of  these  are,  on  the  eastern  shore,  Banplasoi,  Ban- 
pakung,  Banpra,  Banpomung,  Rayong-Patteh,  Chantabon,  and 
Kokung ;  and  on  the  western  side,  Ligore,  Sangora,  Cliampon, 
Kalantan,  Tringano,  Talung,  Patani,  andPahang. 

t  Crude  frankincense,  sometimes  called  Benjamin. 

i  Native  copper  with  a  small  mixture  of  gold. 
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cowries  make  1  p'hai ;  2  p'hai  1  songp'hal ;  2  songp'hais 
1  fuang  ;  2  fuangs  1  saloong ;  4  saloongs  1  bator  tical ; 
4  ticals  1  tamloong ;  20  tamloongs,  1  chang. 

The  two  last  are  nominal.  They  sometimes  have  a 
gold  fuang,  equal  to  eight  ticals.  The  tical,  assayed  at 
the  mint  of  Calcutta,  yielded  about  one  rupee  three  and 
a  half  annas,  equal  to  2s.  6d.  sterling,  or  about  sixty 
cents  of  American  money. 

For  weights  they  use  the  catty  and  picul.  The  catty 
is  double  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  picul  is  the  same. 

Living  is  not  dear,  as  the  following  prices  show  : — 
Servants'  wages,  per  month,  3  dollars  ;  fuel,  500  small 
sticks  for  1  dollar  ;  fowls,  each,  5  to  10  cents  ;  ducks, 
each,  10  to  15  cents ;  pork,  per  pound,  7  to  8  cents  ; 
butter  (made  in  the  family) ;  lard,  same  price  as  pork ; 
oil,  for  lamps  and  cooking,  per  gallon,  30  to  40  cents  ; 
rice,  per  pound,  1  cent ;  milk,  per  quart,  8  to  10  cents ; 
sugar,  per  pound,  5  cents  ;  tea,  per  pound,  30  to  40 
cents  ;  pine-apples,  per  100,  70  to  100  cents ;  oranges, 
per  100,  30  to  60  cents  ;  cocoa-nuts,  for  curry,  per  100, 
18  to  30  cents  ;  common  labourers,  per  month,  1  dollar 
50  cents. 

No  part  of  the  east  is  more  celebrated  for  the  abun- 
dance and  quality  of  its  fruits.  Here  are  united  the 
fruits  of  China,  the  Indian  islands.  Hither  India,  and 
tropical  America.  During  my  stay,  the  mango,  man- 
gosteen,  durian,  rambutan,  pomegranate,  guava,  pine- 
apple, and,  I  presume,  fifty  other  fruits,  were  in  season. 
About  taste  there  is  no  disputing.  Many  Europeans 
disparage  Oriental  fruits,  but  I  deem  them  incompar- 
ably superior  to  those  of  high  latitudes,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  vast  variety,  and  their  being  enjoyed  every  day 
in  the  year. 

I  learned  nothing,  during  my  seven  weeks'  residence 
in  Siam,  to  induce  me  to  dissent  from  the  character 
hitherto  given  to  this  people  by  all  travellers.  They 
are  crafty,  mean,  ignorant,  conceited,  slothful,  servile, 
rapacious,  and  cruel.  As  to  truth,  "  the  way  of  it  is 
not  known."  No  one  blushes  at  being  detected  in  a 
fraud,  or  a  falsehood,  and  few  seem  supei'ior  to  a  bribe. 
Quarrels  are  common,  but  as  no  one  is  allowed  to  go 
armed,  they  seldom  result  in  mischief.  They  are 
cowardly,  and  shrink  from  an  air  of  resolution  in  a 
foreigner.  The  Abbe  Gervaise  said  of  them,  a  century 
ago,  that  "  though  as  enemies  they  are  not  dangerous, 
as  friends  they  cannot  be  trusted." 

But  "  God  made  man  upright,"  and  the  fall  has  not 
obliterated  all  semblance  of  good  from  any  portion  of 
the  human  race.  The  Siamese  have  some  redeeming 
traits.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  offspring, 
and  cherish  reverence  to  parents  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  Chinese.  They  are  temperate,  inquisitive,  and, 
except  on  great  provocation,  gentle.  Women  are  not 
reduced,  on  the  whole,  below  their  proper  level ;  for, 
though  custom  forbids  them  to  rank  with  men  in  some 
things,  yet  in  others  they  are  allowed  an  influence 
greater  than  is  accorded  them  with  us.  They  are  al- 
ways their  husbands'  cash-keepers ;  they  do  most  of 
the  buying  and  selling,  and  are  not  made  to  share  as 
largely  in  laborious  drudgery  as  in  most  countries  of 
Eux'ope. 

The  Siamese  are  certainly  a  grade  lower  in  civilisa- 
tion than  the  Burmans.  They  make  none  of  those 
beautiful  cottons  and  silks  which  the  Burmans  wear, 
and  are  destitute  of  several  other  arts  and  handicrafts 
common  in  that  counti'y.  For  utensils  of  brass,  iron, 
and  porcelain,  and  almost  every  prevailing  luxury,  they 
depend  on  China.  Even  the  coarse  brown  pottery  is 
made  chiefly  by  Peguans.  Malte-Brun  mistakes  in  at- 
tributing to  them  skill  in  jewellery  and  miniature  paint- 
ing. In  the  first  they  are  more  clumsy  than  Burmans, 
and  in  the  second  horrible. 

Still  the  Siamese  are  much  above  the  semi-barbarians 
of  the  Malay  states,  and  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  seas. 
They  produce  a  surplus  of  sundi-y  articles  for  exporta- 
tion, and  they  have  an  important  and  well-conducted 
foreign  commerce.    Their  religious  edifices  show  sur- 


plus resoui'ces  in  subsistence  and  labour,  which  barba- 
rous tribes  never  possess.  The  government,  though 
despotic  and  ill  arranged,  is  regular  and  firm,  confer- 
ring many  advantages  upon  society.  In  music,  they 
use  the  same  instruments  as  the  Burmans,  and  excel 
even  the  Javanese.  I  have  often  listened  with  pleasure 
both  to  single  instruments  and  full  bands.  Their  houses, 
dress,  habits,  and  entire  condition  of  the  nation,  are 
those  of  a  people  far  above  the  rudest  forms  of  human 
society.  Such  considerations  as  these  give  them  a 
dignified  position  in  the  grade  of  nations,  and  will  give 
momentum  to  their  influence  in  behalf  of  Christianity, 
when  they  shall  have  "  turned  to  the  Lord." 

Slavery  prevails  in  Siam.  Many  chiefs  have  hundreds, 
and  some  of  them  thousands.  In  war,  the  chief  objects 
are  prisoners  and  plunder.  They  have  almost  depopu- 
lated some  conquered  districts,  to  bring  the  people  to 
Siam.  Around  Bankok  are  whole  villages  of  Peguans 
and  others  taken  in  war.  Their  national  history  men- 
tioned above,  states  that  in  one  of  the  wars  with  the 
Shyans  of  Zemmai,  they  took  120,000  captives. 

At  all  times,  a  slave-trade  is  carried  on  along  the 
Burman  frontier  by  wild  tribes,  who  find  a  ready 
market  for  any  Burmans  or  Karens  they  may  catch. 
Persons  are  daily  sold  into  hopeless  slavery  by  their 
creditors,  for,  once  sold,  they  have  no  means  of  paying 
the  debt  but  by  getting  a  new  master.  Men  may  sell 
their  wives,  parents,  and  children,  at  pleasure,  and 
often  sell  themselves. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  slaves,  no 
one  could  help  me  to  guess.  It  is  probably  much 
greater  in  and  around  the  metropolis  than  elsewhere. 
With  many  of  those  kept  about  the  person  of  the 
master,  the  slavery  is  almost  nominal,  but  in  most  cases 
it  is  severe.  A  common  custom  is  for  the  master  not 
to  support  the  servant,  but  to  allow  him  two  or  three 
months  in  a  year  to  work  for  himself,  to  obtain  food 
and  clothes  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Often  they  are 
hired  out  by  the  year,  receiving  food  and  clothes,  but 
no  part  of  the  wages.  Children  inherit  their  parents' 
bondage.  As  in  Burmah,  debtor  slaves  are  entitled  to 
freedom  on  presentation  of  the  amount  due,  which, 
however,  being  generally  boi'rowed,  only  secures  a 
change  of  masters. 

The  Siamese  language  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  is  doubtless  an  original.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  terminations  to  signify  gender,  number,  person, 
mood,  or  tense.  A  few  particles  supply  the  place  of 
these,  but  they  are  almost  universally  omitted,  not  only 
in  conversation  but  by  the  best  writers.  This  renders 
it  easy  to  learn,  but  often  ambiguous,  and  makes  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  language  necessary  to  carry 
on  nice  discussions.  Foreigners  soon  acquire  it  suffi- 
ciently for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  The  Chinese, 
being  of  various  dialects,  use  it  in  intercourse  with  each 
other,  as  more  convenient  than  their  own,  and  their 
wives  being  Siamese,  the  progeny  speak  it  as  their 
mother  tongue. 

Except  as  improved  from  other  tongues,  the  language 
is  monosyllabic.  Many  terms  which  seem  to  be  dis- 
syllables, are  only  words  joined.  Thus,  namta,  "  tears," 
is  from  nam,  water,  and  ta,  the  eye.  Lukwai,  "  fruit," 
is  from  luk,  offspring,  and  wai,  wood.  Many  words, 
particularly  in  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  are 
from  the  Cambojan.  This  is  a  polysyllabic  language, 
and  abounds  more  in  complicated  combinations  of  con- 
sonants. Terms  to  express  mental  operations,  and  all 
religious  technicalities,  are  from  the  Pali,*  which  is  also 
polysyllabic.  These  terms  undergo  various  changes,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  contraction  of  the  two 
last  syllables  into  one. 

The  languages  of  Siam,  Assam,  and  the  Shyans,  are 
essentially  the  same,  but  which  dialect  is  primitive  is 
not  known.  Our  missionaries  at  Sudiya  and  Bankok, 
and  those  soon  to  go  to  Zemmai,  will  be  able  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  and  capacities  of  this  language,  which, 

*  Pronounced  by  Siamese  Bake, 
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being  one  of  the  chief  in  Farther  India,  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  Captain  Low  pub- 
lished, in  1808,  a  Siamese  grammar,  but  he  had  never 
been  in  the  country,  and  has  fallen  into  so  many  errors 
that  the  missionaries  deem  his  work  nearly  useless. 

The  form  of  the  characters  differs  little  from  the  Pali. 
There  are  thirty-four  consonants,  only  five  of  which  are 
regularly  used  as  final,  and  twelve  vowels,  with  several 
diacritical  marks.  It  has  intonations  like  the  Chinese, 
which  makes  the  difficulty  of  speaking  well  much  greater 
than  that  of  learning  it.  Thus,  ma,  according  to  its  tone, 
signifies  "  come,"  "  a  dog,"  and  "  a  horse."  Ha  means 
"to  seek,"  "ghost,"  "five."  Kow  means  "to  enter," 
"  rice,"  "  a  horn,"  "  a  mountain,"  "  he,"  "  slie,"  "  it," 
and  "them." 

The  Catholics  of  Bankolc  use  the  Roman  alphabet  in 
writing  Siamese.  I  noticed  also  that  the  Pra  Klang's 
secretary  wrote  in  that  character.  Chow  Fah  Yai, 
eldest  legitimate  son  of  the  late  king,  and  who  retired 
to  a  convent  rather  than  contend  for  the  throne,  has 
not  only  written  but  printed  Siamese  in  our  letters.  He 
has  a  press  made  by  himself,  and  types,  most  of  which, 
probably,  were  obtained  from  Italy,  through  the  Catho- 
lic priests.  It  is  certainly  of  great  consequence  to  follow 
up  this  beginning.  If  the  number  of  Siamese  who  can 
read  be  as  small  as  now  appears,  there  will  be  a  neces- 
sity for  Christian  philanthropy  to  raise  up  readers,  as 
well  as  proper  books,  and  these  may  be  t)etter  taught 
in  the  Roman  characters  than  any  other. 

The  Baptist  Boai'd  of  Foreign  Missions  established 
the  mission  to  Siam  in  1833.  Mr  Gutzlaff  had  visited 
Bankok  in  1828,  and  remained  about  three  years,  but 
was  twice  away  to  Singapore,  and  studied  the  Chinese 
language  principally.  Mr  Tomlin,  the  London  Society's 
Missionary  at  Singapore,  made  a  visit  with  Mr  Gutzlaff, 
and  remained  eight  months.  He  afterwards  came  with 
Mr  Abeel,  and  both  remained  six  months.  Mr  Abeel 
made  a  second  visit  of  six  months,  and  then  returned  in 
ill  health  to  America.  None  of  these  brethren  contem- 
plated a  permanent  residence  in  Siam,  and  in  the  report 
of  their  first  six  months'  labours,  Messrs  Gutzlaff  and 
Tomlin  called  upon  the  Baptist  brethren  to  "  pass  the 
boundary  line  of  Burmah,  and  come  forward  to  Siam." 
Mr  Tomlin  also  wrote  urgently  to  Maulraain  for  a  brother 
to  be  sent  at  once.  He  considered  the  Baptist  Board 
called  upon  more  than  any  other  to  establish  a  mission 
here,  not  only  because  their  stations  in  Burmah  were 
but  a  few  days'  march  from  Bankok,  but  because  they 
had  begun  with  the  Shyans,  whose  language  was  so 
similar,  and  a  large  part  of  whom  belonged  to  Siam. 
The  project  was  seriously  entertained  by  our  Board, 
when  Mr  Jones  was  appointed  in  1829 ;  but  it  was  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  brethren  at  Maulmain.  Mr  Jones 
was  designated  by  them  to  this  service,  and  sailed  from 
Burmah  for  Bankok  in  September  1832.  He  found  the 
station  had  been  wholly  vacant  for  six  months,  and  he 
remained  entirely  alone  for  sixteen  months  longer.  In 
the  meantime,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  (without  knowing  of  the  move- 
ment from  Burmah)  resolved  to  make  Bankok  one  of 
their  stations,  and  Messrs  Johnson  and  Robinson  were 
sent  out,  who  arrived  about  the  1st  of  August  1834. 
Dr  Bradley,  from  the  same  society,  arrived  the  next 
year.  Mr  J.  studies  the  Chinese,  and  the  two  others 
Siamese. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jones  may  be  said  to  have  mastered  the 
Siamese  language,  and  can  freely  impart  to  the  people 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Mr  Jones  has  translated 
Matthew,  Acts,  and  part  of  Luke,  and  Mr  Judson's 
tracts — "  Balance,"  "  Catechism,"  and  "  Summary  of 
Christian  Religion,"  and  prepared  a  tract  on  astronomy, 
and  a  brief  grammar.  Matthew,  Acts,  the  Catechism, 
and  the  Summary,  have  been  printed  and  distributed ; 
besides  sheet  tracts,  containing  the  ten  commandments, 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  &c.  Two  school-books  for 
Siamese  have  also  been  printed.  Mrs  Jones  has  pre- 
pared the  History  of  Joseph,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
other  reading  books,  together  with  a  copious  dictionary. 


in  Siamese  and  English,  which  future  students  may  copy 
to  their  great  advantage. 

Mr  Davenport  superintends  the  printing,  and  studies 
the  language.  The  issues  of  the  office,  within  the  year, 
have  been  13,124  books,  containing  1,439,720  pages, 
comprismg  the  Summary  of  Religion;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  Ten  Commandments,  with  explanations; 
Scripture  Parables;  A  broad-sheet  Parable;  First 
Lessons  in  English  and  Siamese;  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic ;  Lessons  in  English ;  and  several  publications  in 
Chinese. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  have  satisfactory 
schools  in  this  city.  By  no  device  can  the  scholars  be 
retained  long  enough  to  imbibe  any  useful  measure  of 
knowledge.  During  the  period  of  their  continuance, 
they  cannot  be  made  to  attend  regularly.  A  few  have 
lately  been  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  instructed.  But  the  cost  of  children  is  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty,  and  for  an  adult  about  100  dollars ; 
so  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  scholars  cannot  be  exten- 
sively pursued.  Chinese  scholars  may  be  had  with  some- 
what less  difficulty. 

Mrs  Davenport,  besides  her  daily  studies,  has  a 
school  of  twelve  or  fifteen  children,  which  Mrs  Jones 
daily  opens  with  prayer  and  religious  instruction  in 
Siamese.  Such  of  them  as  are  not  Catholics,  with  a  few 
others,  are  formed  into  a  Sunday  school. 

The  mission  premises,  although  pleasantly  and  health- 
fully situated,  are  so  confined  in  space  as  to  be  very  in- 
convenient. The  land,  too,  is  only  hired,  and  with  no 
assurance  of  permanence.  The  buildings  consist  of 
three  dwelling-houses,  a  printing-office,  fifty-two  feet  by 
twenty,  and  a  small  fire-proof  building  for  paper,  books, 
&c.  The  dwelling-houses  are  similar  to  those  of  natives 
in  construction,  only  larger,  and  cost  each  about  300 
dollars.  There  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  walking  for 
exercise  in  or  around  Bankok,  from  the  bad  state  of  the 
streets,  so  that  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  being  rowed  upon 
the  river  to  get  a  little  fresh  air. 

The  printing-office  in  charge  of  Mr  Davenport  hag 
one  press,  which  has  been  kept  in  constant  operation 
since  October  1836,  and  another  is  now  on  the  way. 
Nine  of  the  natives  are  learning  the  business,  besides 
some  engaged  in  the  bindery.  There  are  several  small 
fonts  of  English  lettei*,  one  of  Siamese,  and  one  of 
Chinese.  With  the  latter,  some  extracts  from  the 
Bible  will  be  printed  as  broad-sheet  tracts,  and  other 
works  where  a  large  type  is  wanted,  but  a  smaller  one 
is  ordered  from  Serampore  for  the  printing  of  common 
books.  A  set  of  blocks  for  Milne's  tract,  called  '^  The 
Two  Friends,"  has  been  procured,  and  some  Chinese 
workmen  are  constantly  engaged  in  working  off  im- 
pressions. Some  others  will  soon  be  issued  in  the  same 
manner. 

Regular  public  worship  on  Sundays  has  not  been 
commenced  in  Siamese.  Mr  Jones  spends  part  of  his 
Sundays  in  visiting  the  Wats ;  preaching  to  such  as 
he  can  gather  there,  and  distributing  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  of  course  accompanied  him  ;  anxious  here,  as 
in  every  other  place,  to  see  missionary  services  per- 
formed in  all  its  modes.  Though  I  have  accompanied 
many  brethren  in  this  highway,  open-air  preaching,  I 
have  seldom  described  these  occasions,  partly  because 
they  are  so  often  narrated  in  the  journals  of  mission- 
aries, and  partly  because  I  am  anxious  to  maintain  the 
greatest  brevity.  The  plan  pursued  in  this  city  grows 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  pursued  by  various  other  mission- 
aries. Things  take  just  that  course  which  they  would 
in  our  own  cities,  if  a  respectable  foreigner  were  to  go 
about  the  streets  and  public  places  to  disseminate  a  new 
religion.  Generally,  the  audiences  are  poor  people  ; 
objections  are  raised,  and  disputes  often  ensue  ;  some- 
times only  two  or  three  can  be  induced  to  give  their 
attention  ;  at  others,  a  little  crowd  gathers,  and  listens 
with  interest.  The  fruits  of  these  exertions  in  Bankok 
do  not  yet  appear,  but  we  must  watch  unto  prayer.  As 
the  time  has  now  come  to  make  efibrta.for  a  permanent 
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congi'egation  on  the  mission  premises,  happier  results 
may  be  expected.  When  it  is  recollected  that  we  have 
only  Mr  J.  who  can  preach  in  Siamese,  and  that  Mr 
D.'s  engagements  in  the  printing-office  obstruct  his 
acquisition  of  the  language,  it  is  evidently  of  great 
consequence  to  re-enforce  speedily  this  branch  of  the 
mission.* 

Of  the  various  individuals  mentioned  as  encouraging, 
in  the  published  journals  of  Messrs  Gutzlaff  and  Tom- 
lins,  none  have  continued  so.  None  attend  worship,  or 
seem  particularly  friendly  to  the  missionaries.  Bunty, 
who  was  baptised  by  Mr  Jones  in  1833,  and  who  for  a 
while  seemed  a  true  disciple,  grew  cold,  and  about  a 
year  ago  left  the  ministry  to  go  into  business,  not  with- 
out bitter  feelings  against  the  missionaries.  He  led 
away  another  disciple,  who  has  now  fallen  into  the 
deadly  habit  of  opium-smoking.  Of  the  six  Chinese 
who  have  been  baptised,  three  have  died  under  the 
observation  of  the  missionaries,  giving  full  evidence  of 
triumphing  over  the  last  enemy.  Of  the  two  who  remain, 
one  is  an  intelligent  but  poor  old  man,  whose  three  sons 
not  only  attend  the  public  service  on  Sabbath  and  unite 
daily  with  their  father  in  family  worship,  but  have  ceased 
to  make  offerings  to  idols.  The  other  is  in  bad  health, 
but  exceedingly  useful  by  his  holy  example,  a  great 
comfort  to  Mv  Dean,  and  a  cheering  token  of  future 


Both  the  Baptist  Board  and  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  make  this  a  station  for  efforts  upon  the 
Chinese.  With  a  population  of  this  description  in  and 
near  the  city,  amounting  to  half  a  million,  and  at  least 
eight  or  nine  thousand  Chinese  sailors,  arriving  annu- 
ally and  remaining  many  weeks,  there  can  be  no  lack 
of  scope.  The  whole  number  of  many  tribes,  who  enjoy 
strong  missionary  establishments,  is  not  half  so  great 
as  that  of  the  Chinese  in  this  region.  Nor  are  the  cir- 
cumstances more  discouraging  than  in  average  cases. 

Mr  Dean,  of  the  Baptist  Board,  gives  himself  to  the 
Tay-chew  dialect,  which  has  never  been  attempted  by 
any  other.  He  is  as  yet,  of  course,  but  a  student  in  the 
language,  but  has  attained  such  a  knowledge  of  it,  that 
with  the  help  of  his  teacher  he  conducts  worship  every 
morning  for  the  benefit  of  the  block-printers  and  others 
on  the  premises,  and  on  Sundays  has  a  regular  audience 
of  forty  or  fifty  persons.  He  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  medicine,  and  is  daily  engaged  in  practice.  About 
twenty  or  thirty  patients,  mostly  Chinese,  meet  daily 
in  his  porch  at  four  o'clock — chiefly  cases  of  ulcers  and 
wounds.  Before  opening  the  dispensary,  he  holds  wor- 
ship with  them,  and  gives  tracts.  Some  come  several 
days'  journey,  and  remain  till  cured.  When  the  junks 
are  in  the  river,  his  number  is  often  much  larger.  Mr 
Johnson,  of  the  American  Board,  pursues  the  study  of 
the  Hokeen  or  Fokien  dialect. 

The  distribution  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  may  be 
carried  to  almost  any  extent  in  Bankok,  both  to  Chinese 
and  natives.  A  very  small  pi-oportion,  however,  can 
read  intelligently.  Even  of  this  small  number,  few  can 
understand  more  than  the  plainest  narratives. 

It  seems  of  little  use  to  give  books  profusely,  with- 
out abundant  personal  preaching.  In  China,  where 
missionaries  may  not  live,  and  in  Burmah  Proper,  or 
other  countries,  from  whence  they  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  expelled,  a  liberal  dispensation  of  books 
seems  called  for.  But  in  general  the  direct  preaching 
of  the  gospel  cannot  be  advantageously  deferred,  after 
books  have  been  so  far  diffused  as  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  missionary's 
objects.  The  full  power  of  the  press  will  be  best  seen 
in  its  following  the  preacher.  The  people  are  then 
made  capable  of  understanding  what  before  would  be 
as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  book  of  Isaiah  was  to 
the  eunuch  before  Philip  instructed  him.  It  is  quite 
evident,  too,  that  the  apostles  proceeded  in  this  manner. 

No  place  is,  on  the  whole,  so  favourable  for  diffus- 
ing Christian  books  into  China  as  Bankok,  as  is  evident 

*  MrandMrsSlafterleftBoston,  as  missionaries  to  the  Siamese, 
in  1838. 


from  the  statements  I  have  made  touching  the  trade 
by  junks.  It  is  important,  however,  to  make  the  pub- 
lications more  idiomatic  and  intelligible  before  we  spend 
heavy  sums  of  money  in  this  work. 

There  should  be  at  least  eight  Chinese  ipissionaries 
in  Siam,  without  reference  to  supplying  China  itself 
hereafter.  Each  of  the  four  principal  dialects,  namely, 
Mandareen,  Canton,  Tay-chew,  and  Hainan,  should  have 
two  brethren,  that  a  single  death  may  not  abolish  a 
whole  department.  The  adjacent  villages,  and  even 
some  of  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  would  engage 
their  attention  in  part.  The  junks  would  not  only  supply 
opportunities  for  sending  into  China  any  number  of 
tracts,  but  regular  congregations,  for  several  months 
together.  The  great  difficulty  in  multiplying  mission- 
aries at  this  point,  is  the  refusal  of  government  to  allow 
them  to  rent  or  purchase  land  for  residences. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  from  Bankok 
direct  overland  intercourse  might  be  had  with  the  fron- 
tier of  China.  No  part  of  the  Siam  frontier  approaches 
China  within  less  than  about  300  miles.  The  interven- 
ing space  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  living  insulated 
from  each  other,  and  is  traversed  by  mountains  probably 
not  passable  by  caravans.  Zemmai  is  the  nearest  point 
to  Bankok,  from  whence  the  western  bordei-s  of  China 
may  be  approached,  and  that  station  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  Maulmain,  in  Burmah,  both  for  epistolary 
intercourse  with  America,  and  supplies  of  clothing, 
printing  paper,  &c. 

Deeming  it  important  to  form  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  this  station  into  a  regular  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  convened  them  in  council,  and,  after  full  con- 
sideration, it  was  unanimously  resolved  upon.  After 
devoting  a  day  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and  drawing  out, 
in  full,  the  jplatform  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  I  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  following  Sabbath,  to  preach  and  perform 
the  appropriate  solemnities.  Nine  persons,*  of  whom 
two  were  the  Chinamen  already  mentioned,  formed  the 
material  of  the  church.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
I  administered  the  Lord's  supper  to  this  precious  band 
of  pioneers.  The  text  was,  "  From  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  have  we  heard  songs,  even  glory  to  the 
Righteous  One."  It  suggested  topics  of  joy  and  hope, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  all  our  hearts  overflowed 
with  pleasure.  Most  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  were 
accomplished  singers,  and  our  voices  sounded  to  each 
other  like  almost  celestial  music.  The  strange  and 
depressing  sensations  of  being  at  the  utmost  possible 
earthly  distance  from  those  we  love,  gave  place  to  plea- 
sure, on  hearing  in  our  own  language  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.  The  sad  "  Farewell  for  ever"  to  the  sacred  fra- 
ternities of  home,  lost  half  its  bitterness  while  partaking 
of  church  privileges  and  communion  with  Christians 
from  our  own  land  and  of  our  own  persuasion.  The 
promises  of  God,  touching  the  triumphs  of  his  truth, 
shone  with  tenfold  brightness  amid  the  gloom  and  thick 
darkness  of  a  pagan  land,  where  yet  hope  has  little 
encouragement  in  the  things  that  are  seen.  The  visible 
encouragements  to  faith  in  the  presence  of  two  Chinese, 
gave  distinctness  and  glow  to  our  visions  of  hope.  Our 
souls  magnified  the  Lord,  and  our  spirits  rejoiced  in 
God  our  Saviour. 

The  first  Lord's  day  in  July  1837,  was,  by  this  solemn 
event,  rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  Siam,  as 
the  birth-day  of  the  first  Protestant  church  of  Christ 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  a  small  room,  and  a 
small  company,  but  an  occasion  full  of  present  bene- 
diction and  future  promise.  Hereafter  centennial  jubi- 
lees will  celebrate  the  event,  sacred  orators  dwell  on  it 
with  glowing  tongue,  and  unborn  generations  bless  the 
auspicious  hour.  The  "  little  one  will  become  a  thou- 
sand," and  the  day  of  small  things  give  place  to  periods 
of  power,  extension,  and  triumph. 

I  was  happy  to  find  the  brethren  of  the  two  missions 

*  Two  of  these  are  already  gone  up  on  high— the  Rev.  Mr  Reed 
and  Mrs  Jones ;  but  Messrs  Slafter  and  Goddard,  who,  with  their 
wives,  sailed  from  Boston  ia  1838,  will  more  than  make  the  num.- 
her  good. 
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in  Bankok  living  not  only  in  Christian  unity  and  peace, 
but  personal  friendship.  Their  worship  in  English, 
both  on  Lord's  days  and  week  evenings,  is  held  toge- 
ther. So  far  as  I  could  learn,  their  Christian  inter- 
course, except  at  the  Lord's  supper,  is  like  attached 
members  of  the  same  church. 

The  same  is  happily  the  case  at  some  other  places 
where  missionaries  of  different  sects  labour  together. 
Party  differences  look  small  to  those  who  stand  on  mis- 
sionary ground.  A  feeble  labourer  on  the  field  of 
paganism  harbours  no  jealousy,  lest  the  wide  harvest 
will  be  reaped  ere  he  can  snatch  his  sheaves.  He  would 
not  prefer  the  field  to  lie  waste,  if  those  of  his  shibboleth 
do  not  till  it.  He  would  not  lose  the  noblest  aim  of  the 
church  rather  than  have  it  attained  by  pei-suasions  not 
quite  so  pure  in  faith  or  practice  as  his  own.  In  the 
advanced  camp  of  the  Lord's  hosts,  there  will  be  the 
same  preferences  and  conscientious  competitions  which 
exist  at  home.  But  as  yet  none  have  betrayed  the 
cause  to  the  enemy,  by  allowing  sectarian  preferences 
to  engross  their  strength,  and  engage  them  in  conten- 
tions with  their  friends. 

The  Papal  church  has  maintained  missions  in  Siam 
for  170  years.  The  adherents,  in  the  whole  country, 
amount  to  2240,  including  about  800  Cochin-Chinese, 
recently  arrived.  There  is  a  congregation  at  Ayuthia, 
another  at  Chantabon,  and  three  at  Bankok.  Many  of 
these  are  descendants  of  Portuguese  who  lived  with 
native  women,  and  some  few  are  converts  from  Boodh- 
ism.  In  civil  condition  they  are  below  the  Siamese. 
No  part  of  the  population  of  Bankok  are  more  degraded. 
Their  children  are  not  taught ;  their  manners  are  not 
improved ;  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  very 
small ;  and,  as  a  body,  they  are  neither  industrious, 
cleanly,  nor  moral.  Processions,  guns,  drums,  bells, 
and  crackers,  distinguish  their  holidays,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  heathen  around  them. 
During  my  stay  in  Bankok,  a  priest,  newly  arrived  in 
the  country,  died  at  some  days'  distance  on  a  journey. 
His  body  was  brought  to  the  city  and  carried  in  proces- 
sion, first  at  one  of  their  places  of  worship,  and  then 
at  the  others,  with  nearly  such  ceremonies  as  mark  the 
burial  of  a  Boodhist  priest. 

The  entire  salary  of  a  Catholic  priest  is  100  dollars 
per  annum ;  not  only  here  but  wherever  else  I  have 
laeen  in  India. 
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The  pain  of  frequently  pax'ting  fi-om  missionaries  and 
other  friends,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  has  been  no 
small  part  of  the  trials  of  this  long  and  wearisome  tour. 
In  leaving  Bankok,  the  case  was  peculiar.  Mr  Jones 
had  received  baptism  at  my  hands ;  he  had  been  called 
to  the  ministry  in  my  church ;  and  under  my  roof  he 
and  his  wife  had  their  last  home  in  the  United  States. 
Their  feeble  health  and  oppressive  labours  impressed 
on  me  the  conviction  that  their  labours  on  earth,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  will  not  be  much  longer  enjoyed. 
Two  of  the  others  and  their  wives  had  been  my  fellow 
passengers  from  the  United  States.  To  part  with  them 
cheerfully  was  a  duty,  but  the  lonesome  hours  of  ship- 
board kept  fresh  for  many  days  the  sadness. 


A  long  and  tedious  passage  from  Bankok  to  Singa- 
pore is  always  expected  against  the  monsoon.  Some 
ships  have  been  six  or  seven  weeks.  One  vessel  with 
missionaries,  after  being  out  forty-two  days,  was  obliged 
to  return  and  wait  for  the  change  of  monsoon.  I  was 
favoured  to  get  down  in  twenty-six  days  without  acci- 
dent. Our  ship  also  staid  at  Bankok  a  month  less  than 
is  usual ;  so  that  I  saved,  in  the  whole  trip,  at  least 
three  months.  The  Rev.  Mr  Robinson,  whom  I  left  at 
Singapore  anxious  to  return  to  Bankok,  but  not  then 
quite  ready,  was  still  there,  and  found  no  opportunity 
for  the  next  five  months. 

My  stay,  this  time,  in  Singapore,  amounted  to  but 
a  few  days,  as  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  vessel  for 
Canton.  I  embarked  in  the  Jessie  Logan  on  the  21st 
of  September  1837,  with  a  prospect  of  a  tedious  passage, 
as  the  monsoon  was  changing.  We  were  happily  dis- 
appointed, and  reached  China  on  the  16th  of  October. 
Rains  and  squalls,  however,  rendered  the  voyage  com- 
fortless, and  my  want  of  an  amanuensis  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult either  to  improve  or  beguile  the  time. 

The  China  Sea  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  shoals 
and  petty  islands,  making  its  navigation  unpleasant  and 
dangerous,  except  when  the  monsoon  enables  a  vessel 
to  proceed  through  the  centre.  The  boundary  of  the 
sea  on  the  eastward  is  a  succession  of  large  islands, 
scarcely  known  by  name,  even  to  the  well  educated  in 
our  country.  It  seems  reserved  for  missionary  enter- 
prise to  bring  to  light  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
mankind  in  Luconia,  Palawan,  the  Baihee,  Babuyanes, 
and  Busvigan  clusters,  Mindoro,  Balabac,  Banguey, 
Borneo,  &c.,  besides  the  multitude  of  the  other  Philip- 
pines, the  Moluccas,  the  Bandu  and  Aroo  archipelagoes, 
&c.  Oh,  how  long  must  it  be  ere  the  tardy  and  stinted 
charities  of  God's  people  shall  spread  Christian  teachers 
over  all  these  seas ! 

Approaching  the  coast  of  China  in  a  day  literally 
cloudless,  the  fine  headlands  of  the  vast  entrance  of  the 
Choo-Keang,  or  Pearl  River,  wore  their  best  attractions. 
No  river  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  is  so  easily  found  and 
entered  as  this.  No  bar  obstructs  its  entrance.  No 
alluvial  deposits  spread  dangerous  flats  along  the  shores. 
Scores  of  small  but  lofty  islands  afford  at  once  distinct 
landmarks,  and  a  choice  of  channels.  The  entrance, 
thus  marked  and  defended,  extends  nearly  sixty  miles 
along  the  coast  from  east  to  west ;  and  for  nearly  forty 
miles  towards  Canton,  the  river  preserves  an  average 
breadth  of  fifteen  miles.  At  that  point,  called  by  Euro- 
peans the  Bogue,  or  Bocca  Tigris,  the  breadth  is  two 
miles,  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  island.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Chinese  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  is 
defended  by  several  forts  of  no  great  strength. 

We  were  boarded,  many  miles  from  land,  by  fisher- 
men offering  to  act  as  pilots,  and  by  one  of  them  was 
conducted  to  our  anchorage,  while  his  boat  went  to 
Macao  for  the  usual  permit  to  proceed  up  the  river,  and 
the  inner  pilot.  These  boats,  though  outre  to  us,  are 
admirably  constructed  of  pine,  decked,  and  schooner - 
rigged.  Under  the  deck  they  keep  provisions,  watei-, 
&c.,  and  sleep  in  bad  weather.  On  the  quarter  they 
put  up,  in  fine  weather,  a  slight  house  of  bamboo  and 
mats.  The  sight  of  these  men  was  not  novel  to  me,  as 
I  had  already  mixed  with  so  many  in  Bumnah,  Singa- 
pore, and  Siam.  Their  costume  is  a  pair  of  very  wide 
blue  nankeen  trousers,  reaching  but  little  below  the 
knee,  without  buttons  or  flaps.  Its  diameter  at  the 
waist  would  embrace  a  barrel,  so  that  they  take  a  turn 
in  the  waistband,  and  tuck  in  the  ends,  which  keeps 
them  on.  Of  labourers  at  work  this  is  the  whole  dress : 
when  not  employed  they  add  a  glazed  cotton  jacket, 
reaching  to  the  loins,  with  very  wide  sleeves.  The 
dress  of  the  genteel  classes  is  not  transcended  in  beauty, 
costliness,  or  delicacy,  by  that  of  similar  classes  in  any 
country  upon  earth. 

Lintin  is  an  island,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  outer 
harbour,  and,  though  large,  has  few  inhabitants,  and 
is  noted  only  as  the  theatre  of  the  execrable  opium- 
smuggling.  Sheltered  by  its  dreary  heights  lay  the 
"  I'eceiving  ships,"  which  take  the  drug  from  vessels 
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as  they  arrive,  and  get  rid  of  it  by  means  of  native  fast 
boats. 

At  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  entrance,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Lintin,  is  tlie  city  of  Macao,  occu- 
pying the  extreme  south  point  of  Heangshan  island. 
From  thence  to  Canton  is  an  inner  passage,  chiefly  used 
by  native  boats. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Canton  is  Whampoa,  beyond 
which  foreign  ships  are  not  allowed  to  proceed.  The 
anchorage  extends  two  or  three  miles,  along  a  reach  of 
the  river,  lying  east  and  west.  In  ordinary  shipping 
seasons,  100  or  more  vessels  ride  here,  chiefly  English 
and  American.  Owing  to  the  recent  commercial  em- 
barrassments, there  were  at  this  time  but  about  twenty- 
five.  Innumerable  sampans,  occupied  by  marketmen, 
fishermen,  fruiterers,  washerwomen,  &c.,  with  the  ships' 
boats,  and  here  and  there  the  ornamented  barge  of  a 
inandareen,  or  a  huge  crowded  passage-boat,  kept  the 
scene  busy  and  cheerful.  Whampoa  is  a  considerable 
village,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name.  Its  chief 
business  is  connected  with  the  supply  of  vessels  and  the 
smuggling  of  opium. 

Boats  lie  before  the  town,  literally  in  thousands,  and 
almost  every  one  the  permanent  habitation  of  a  family. 
The  occupancy  of  these  boats  by  a  family,  so  far  from 
preventing  active  employment,  seems  rather  a  qualifi- 
cation. The  wife  steers,  while  the  husband  rows,  aided 
by  children  of  both  sexes,  if  they  have  any.  Such  as 
are  not  quite  old  enough  to  row,  play  about  the  boat 
with  a  great  gourd  fastened  to  their  waist  behind  to 
secure  them  from  drowning,  in  case  they  fall  overboard. 
Those  a  little  younger  are  carefully  tethered,  so  that 
they  have  the  entire  use  of  the  deck,  but  cannot  pass 
the  gunwale.  If  there  be  an  infant,  it  is  fastened  on 
the  mother's  back  like  a  knapsack,  without  appearing 
to  impede  her  motions  or  be  annoyed  by  them.  Any 
one  conversant  with  boatmen  about  other  seaports  of 
the  east,  or  even  in  our  own  country,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  these.  Their  dress,  the 
structure  and  appointments  of  their  boats,  their  quiet, 
order,  industry,  and  good  manners,  are  worthy  of  all 
imitation. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  populousness  of  China 
are  strongly  brought  to  mind  when  one  looks  around 
on  these  boats,  and  on  the  green  fields  and  barren  islands 
which  make  up  the  scene  from  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
Every  level  spot  is  subdued  for  paddy,  and  the  sides  of 
every  desolate  island  exhibit  not  only  patches  of  culti- 
vation, but  houses  and  even  villages.  The  same  impres- 
sion is  created  by  a  host  of  fishing-smacks,  which  sweep 
the  waters  of  the  vast  harbour.  They  literally  swarm. 
I  have  stood  and  counted  200  at  a  time  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship. 

From  Whampoa  to  Canton,  the  boats  of  foreign  ships 
are  allowed  to  pass  up  and  down  without  examination 
at  the  custom-houses.  Passengers,  however,  generally 
use  native  boats,  called  "  dollar-boats,"  as  aff"ording 
better  shelter  and  more  conveniences. 

I  found  mine  to  be  exceedingly  neat,  clean,  and  com- 
modious ;  divided  into  three  compartments ;  the  centre 
being  handsomely  panelled  and  roofed,  so  as  to  form  a 
nice  cabin,  with  lockers,  windows,  &c.  Here  I  was 
placed  with  such  of  my  trunks  as  I  needed,  and,  though 
long  since  hardened  to  the  sensations  of  a  foreigner,  felt 
a  little  more  foreign  than  usual.  In  one  corner  of  my 
cabin  was  "  Jos"  in  grim  dumbness,  pointing  upwards 
with  his  finger,  and  looking  as  fat  and  contented  as 
Falstafi'.  Before  him  smoked  tapers  of  sandal-wood 
powder,  and  round  about  were  inscriptions  on  red  paper. 
His  little  closet  or  shrine  had  latticed  doors  to  keep  him 
from  harm,  and  was  the  most  ornamented  part  of  the 
boat.  Behind,  sheltered  by  a  roof,  which  upon  occasion 
could  slide  over  that  of  the  cabin,  was  the  kitchen  and 
pantry.  Here  the  wife,  with  an  infant  on  her  back, 
steered  and  sculled;  at  the  same  time  watching  her 
dinner  and  a  youngster  or  two.  Forward  of  the  cabin, 
a  flat  deck,  extending  beyond  the  bows,  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  boat,  aff'orded  ample  space  to  two  oarsmen, 
v.ho  sat  on  stools  about  six  inches  high.     Between 


them  and  the  cabin  was  a  small  veranda,  on  one  side  of 
which  stood  the  ever-steaming  tea-kettle  and  cups  ;  and 
on  the  other  the  neatly  lackered  tray  of  jos-sticks  or  slow 
matches,  from  which  ever  and  anon  they  lighted  their 
cheroots.  The  men  were  stout,  though  short,  and  pulled 
with  vigour,  sheltering  their  naked  backs  with  a  broad 
palm-leaf  hat.  We  passed  hundreds  of  boats  built  and 
maimed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  scenery  of  the  river,  though  monotonous,  is 
attractive.  On  eacli  side  are  rich  rice-fields,  with  vil- 
lages embosomed  among  orange-trees,  lichis,  and  palms  ; 
while  the  rugged  hills  in  the  rear,  irreclaimable  even 
by  Chinese  industry,  are  dotted  with  tombs.  Some  fine 
pagodas  are  visible  most  of  the  way.  The  dikes  are  for 
the  most  part  paved  with  excellent  stone  masonry,  and 
planted  with  oranges,  lichis,  and  bananas. 

Just  before  reaching  the  city  is  the  anchorage  of 
junks  or  native  vessels  trading  to  Canton,  and  of  an 
imperial  fleet.  The  latter  may  create  a  smile,  but  can 
awaken  no  terror.  A  little  farther  on,  other  trading- 
boats  of  large  size  lie  in  hundreds.  Then  come  long 
rows  of  floating  houses,  and  these,  with  every  sort  of 
boat,  increase  in  number  as  you  advance,  till  it  becomes 
difficult  and  even  dangerous,  to  thread  the  maze  with 
a  row-boat. 

Arriving  at  length  opposite  Kwang-tung,  or,  as  we 
call  it.  Canton,  nothing  is  seen  of  the  city  except  the 
river-suburbs  and  portions  of  the  wall.  Here  boats  of 
every  description,  and  small  junks,  are  so  crowded 
together,  that  the  utmost  skill,  as  well  as  caution,  is 
required,  in  order  to  avoid  disaster.  Cables  stretch 
out  from  a  hundred  junks ;  huge  tea-boats,  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tons,  lie  side  to  side,  scores  in  a  row.  Dwelling- 
houses  of  elegant  and  convenient  construction,  built  on 
scows,  are  disposed  in  regular  streets  of  great  length. 
Mandareen  boats,  with  gorgeous  and  beautiful  orna- 
ments and  fleet  as  the  wind,  move  slowly  round,  acting 
as  a  river  police.  Boats  from  the  European  ships, 
floating  tradesmen,  mechanics,  hucksters,  shopkeepers, 
and  thousands  that  seem  to  be  mere  dwellings,  are 
multiplied  on  every  side ;  so  busy,  so  noisy,  so  crowded, 
so  strange,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  had  suddenly  dropped 
upon  another  planet ;  and  a  man  must  be  vain  indeed 
who  does  not  feel  himself  an  insignificant  unit  among 
such  legions  of  busy  ones,  who  merely  regard  him  as  a 
foreigner. 

It  is  computed  that  84,000  families  live  in  boats  at 
Canton,  and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  about  1,000,000. 

The  sails  of  a  Chinese  junk  are  of  mat ;  three  little 
cabins,  each  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  man  at  his 
length,  occupy  the  stern  ;  over  the  side  hang  the  hen- 
coops ;  a  great  eye  glares  upon  the  bow,  and  a  snake 
beneath  warns  you  of  the  "  touch-me-not"  pugnacity 
of  the  crew.  I  saw  many  of  these  both  at  Bankok  and 
Singapore ;  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  passed 
several  which  had  ventured  even  to  that  distance. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  east,  Europeans  bear  them- 
selves so  haughtily  before  the  natives,  and  so  transcend 
them  in  wealth,  luxury,  and  intellect,  that  the  contrast 
at  Canton  is  most  striking.  Here  are  generally  about 
300  foreigners  permanently  resident,  and  often  more, 
kept  so  completely  under,  that  they  may  neither  bring 
their  wives  nor  take  native  ladies,  nor  build,  buy,  ride, 
row,  or  walk,  without  restrictions ;  wholly  forbidden 
to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cooped  up  in  a  spot 
which  would  be  considered  in  Calcutta  or  Madras  barely 
large  enough  for  one  good  dwelling  and  compound. 
The  foreign  factories,  or  hongs,  are  thirteen  in  number, 
under  the  names  of  diff"erent  nations,  but  occupied 
somewhat  promiscuously  by  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers. They  form  a  close  front  along  the  river,  about 
300  yards  in  length,  with  an  open  space  towards  the 
water,  which  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  buildings  extend  towards  the  rear  about  200  yards. 
Each  hong  is  divided  into  several  separate  portions, 
entered  by  a  narrow  alley,  which  passes  through  to  the 
rear,  and  is  thus  made  to  consist  of  five  or  six  tene- 
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ments,  generally  three  stories  high.  The  heat,  smoke, 
noise,  and  dreariness  of  the  interior  of  this  mass  of 
buildings,  with  the  total  absence  of  female  society,  gives 
it,  in  no  small  degree,  the  aspect  of  a  prison.  The  front 
rooms,  however,  are  pleasant,  and  some  of  them  have 
fine  promenades  on  the  roof.  An  open  space  in  front, 
about  one  hundred  yards  long  and  fifty  wide,  serves 
both  as  a  wharf  and  a  promenade.  But  the  first  of 
these  uses  obstructs  it  for  the  other ;  to  say  nothing  of 
barbers,  cooks,  pedlars,  clothes-menders,  coolies,  and 
boatmen,  who  crowd  it  most  of  the  day. 

I  was  kindly  made  welcome  to  the  American  hong, 
or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  the  "  hong  of  extensive  foun- 
tains," where  at  the  table  of  the  American  missionaries, 
and  of  Messrs  Oliphant  and  Co.,  I  enjoyed,  for  several 
weeks,  daily  opportunities  of  acquiring  authentic  infor- 
mation, on  all  the  points  which  concern  my  agency. 

Fortunately  for  me,  there  existed,  during  my  stay  in 
Canton,  no  particular  jealousy  of  foreigners.  Accom- 
panying the  missionaries  and  other  gentlemen  in  their 
daily  walks  for  exercise,  I  was  enabled  to  ramble  not 
only  over  all  the  suburbs,  but  among  the  villages  and 
fields  adjacent.  We  were  not  specially  ill  treated,  but 
I  have  nowhere  else  found  quite  so  much  scorn  aud 
rudeness.  Nearly  all  the  time,  some  of  the  youngsters 
would  be  calling  out  as  we  passed,  "  Foreign  devils !" 
*f  barbarians !"  "  red-bristled  devils !" — often  adding 
obscene  expressions,  and  sometimes  throwing  light  mis- 
siles; all  which  the  parents  seemed  to  think  very 
clever.  Often,  indeed,  they  would  direct  the  attention 
of  very  small  children  to  us,  and  teach  them  to  rail. 
Our  clerical  profession  seemed  known  to  many ;  and 
these  would  shout  "Story-telUng  devils !"  "lie-preaching 
devils !"  In  streets  much  frequented  by  foreigners, 
these  things  rarely  occurred,  but  in  others  we  attracted 
genei'al  attention ;  and  if  we  stopped  for  a  few  moments, 
a  crowd  would  immediately  choke  up  the  street.  Some- 
times Dr  Parker's  patients  would  recognise  him,  and 
we  would  be  asked  to  sit  down ;  tea  and  pipes  would  be 
offered,  and  a  strong  sense  of  confidence  and  gratitude 
manifested.  But  the  crowd  would  soon  become  dis- 
agreeable, and  we  were  glad  to  pass  on  to  get  fresh  air, 
and  to  exempt  our  friends  from  annoyance. 

The  width  of  the  streets  is  seldom  more  than  four  or 
five  feet,  and  often  less.  The  houses  rarely  exceed  one 
story  high;  and,  except  on  business  streets,  all  the 
better  ones  are  invisible,  being  built,  like  those  of  Paris, 
within  a  walled  enclosure.  The  streets  are  all  flagged 
with  large  slabs  of  smooth  stone,  principally  granite. 
The  breadth  excludes  wheel  carriages,  of  course,  and 
the  only  vehicles  are  sedan  chairs,  which  are  constantly 
gliding  along  at  a  very  rapid  rate ;  those  for  ladies  being 
closed  with  blinds,  or  gauze,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent 
the  occupant  from  looking  through.  As  these  chairs, 
or  loaded  coolies,  come  rushing  along,  a  perpetual 
shouting  is  kept  up  to  clear  the  way ;  and  unless  you 
jump  to  the  wall  or  into  a  shop,  you  are  rudely  jostled, 
for  though  they  are  polite  and  kind,  their  headway  and 
heavy  burden  render  it  impossible  to  make  sudden 
pauses.  As  to  walking  arm  in  arm,  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  I  saw  none  of  the  unbroken  ranges  of 
piazza  spoken  of  by  geographers ;  but  in  some  places 
mats  are  spread  across  the  street,  which  exclude  the 
sun.  The  end  of  each  street  has  a  strong  gate,  which 
is  shut  up  at  night,  chiefly  for  security  against  thieves. 

The  shops  are  often  truly  beautiful,  but  the  greater 
number  are  occupied  as  well  by  the  workmen  as  the 
wares.  Such  minute  subdivision  of  callings  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else.  Not  only  are  trades  subdivided 
into  the  most  minute  branches,  but  the  shops  are  often 
limited  to  one  or  two  species  of  goods.  Some  of  those 
which  I  entered  would  vie  with  those  of  London  for 
style  and  amount  of  capital  invested.  In  each,  the  idol 
has  a  handsome  and  conspicuous  situation.  As  Chinese 
is  read  perpendicularly,  the  sign-boards  are  suspended 
downward,  and  are  thus  well  adapted  to  narrow  streets. 
They  are  generally  beautifully  executed,  and  often,  after 
announcing  the  name  and  occupation,  close  with  sage 
Bentences;  such  as,  "  Gossipping  and  long  sitting  injure 


business ;"  «  No  credit  given ;  former  customers  have 
inspired  caution." 

The  vacant  places  present  a  mixture  of  incongruities 
—attractive,  pitiable,  shocking,  and  ludicrous.  Hero 
is  a  doctor,  surrounded  by  roots,  spreading  his  plaster 
on  a  man's  shin ;  there  is  an  astrologei",  disclosing  for- 
tunes. Here  is  a  group  of  happy  children,  purchasing 
smoking  comfits ;  and  there  is  a  meat  stall,  sm-rounded 
by  stout  fellows,  swallowing  pork  stews.  Here  are  some 
hungry  mendicants,  gloatmg  upon  the  damties;  and 
close  by  are  some  of  their  fraternity,  unable  any 
longer  even  to  ask  charity,  lying  unheeded,  to  die  of 
hunger.  Mountebanks,  clothes-dealers,  musical  beggars, 
petty  auctioneers,  gamblers,  &c.,  make  up  the  discor- 
dant aggregate. 

At  these  openings,  and  other  conspicuous  places, 
placards  cover  the  walls ;  and  as  with  us,  quack  medi- 
cines, government  proclamations,  and  business  cards, 
were  the  principal.  Some  were  novel,  and  showed  the 
want  of  newspapers,  namely,  lampoons  and  criticisms 
on  public  men.  Some  of  these  were  intrepid  and  severe, 
but  none  seemed  gross  and  libellous.  Alas,  that  our 
country  should  be  so  much  behind  China  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ofiicial  characters ! 

Many  trades  are  here  perambulatory,  which  are  so 
nowhere  else.  Among  these  moving  mechanics  I  noticed 
barbers,  coopers,  tinmen,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and 
tailors,  besides  a  medley  of  fruiterers,  hucksters,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  pedlars,  rat-catchers,  pastry- 
cooks, butchers,  picture-men,  and  I  know  not  what. 
The  throng  and  confusion  of  these  narrow  streets  is 
thus  much  increased,  while  their  various  bells,  drums, 
gongs,  and  cries,  keep  up  a  perpetual  din. 

In  these  walks  I  observed,  what  I  believe  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  part  of  India,  regular  native  booksellers. 
They  generally  display  a  considerable  assortment  of 
works,  at  astonishingly  cheap  prices.  The  moral  ten- 
dency of  these  works  is  said  to  be  in  general  good,  but 
the  intellectual  benefit  is  small.  This  was  often  illus- 
trated by  the  close  proximity  of  some  grey-bearded  for- 
tune-teller, with  five  times  the  custom  of  his  literary 
neighbour.  I  was  often  amused  to  see  the  ludicrous 
gravity  with  which  these  men  of  destiny  drew  wonder 
and  cash  from  their  gaping  patients,  and  to  mark  the 
diversified  countenances  of  those  who  retired.  The  dole- 
ful, drawmouth  visage,  or  the  arch  chuckle  and  rubbed 
hands,  plainly  told  which  had  received  "  dampers,"  and 
which  brought  oS"  animating  assurances.  As  usual,  these 
worshippers  of  fortune  seemed  to  be  those  she  had 
hitherto  least  favoured. 

Besides,  the  bookstores  are  circulating  libraries,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is,  the  librarian, 
having  his  books  arranged  in  two  neat  cases,  bears  them 
on  a  pole  across  his  shoulder  from  customer  to  custo- 
mer. Some  of  these  have  several  thousand  books ;  but 
the  greater  part  being  in  the  hands  of  borrowers,  his 
burden  is  not  excessive. 

A  tolerable  idea  of  Chinese  geography  may  be 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  their  maps.  Mr  Gutzlaff" 
was  kind  enough  to  present  me  with  one  of  the  woi'ld, 
and  to  translate  many  of  the  names.  It  is  two  feet 
wide  by  three  and  a  half  high,  and  is  almost  covered 
with  China  1  In  the  left  hand  corner,  at  the  top,  is  a 
sea,  three  inches  square,  in  which  are  delineated,  as 
small  islands,  Europe,  England,  France,  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, and  Africa.  Holland  is  as  large  as  all  the  rest, 
and  Africa  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  one's  little  finger ! 
The  northern  frontier  is  Russia,  very  large. 

The  left  corner,  at  the  bottom,  is  occupied  by  "  the 
western  ocean,"  as  it  is  called,  containing  the  Malay 
peninsula  pretty  well  defined.  Along  the  bottom  are 
Camboja,  Cochin-China,  &c.,  represented  as  moderate- 
sized  islands,  and  on  the  right  is  Formosa,  larger  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  Various  other  countries  are 
shown  as  small  islands.  I  should  have  given  an  en- 
graving of  this  curious  map,  but  that  a  true  reduction 
to  the  size  of  a  page  would  have  left  out  most  of  these 
countries  altogether  !  The  surrounding  ocean  is  repre. 
sented  in  huge  waves,  with  smooth  passages,  or  high- 
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ways,  branching  off  to  the  different  countries,  or  islands, 
as  they  represent  them.  They  suppose  that  ships 
which  keep  along  these  highways  go  safely,  but  if  they, 
through  ignorance  or  stress  of  weather,  diverge,  they 
soon  get  among  these  awful  billows,  and  are  lost ! 

The  beggars  are  very  numerous  and  pitiable.  They 
are  seldom  obtrusive,  but  a  donation  to  one  will  bring 
several  upon  you,  and  keep  you  annoyed  for  many  paces. 
In  streets  so  narrow,  they  cannot  of  course  be  allowed 
to  sit  or  lie  down.  The  open  spaces  near  temples  and 
other  public  places  afford  the  only  chance  for  them  to 
rest,  and  here  many  of  them,  utterly  houseless,  lie 
down  and  die.  In  one  of  these  openings,  not  fifty  feet 
square,  I  have  seen  six  or  eight  of  these  unhappy  beings 
at  a  time  breathing  their  last,  covered  only  with  an  old 
mat,  such  as  comes  round  goods.  Many  who  walk  about 
have  merely  such  a  mat,  fastened  round  their  loins  by 
a  wooden  pin.  With  such  shelter  only  do  they  pass 
the  night  upon  the  earth  or  pavement,  and  always  after 
a  cold  night  some  are  found  dead.  There  seems  to  be 
no  particular  want  of  charity  among  those  who  are  able 
to  give,  but  the  evil  lies  too  deep  for  casual  gifts  to  cure. 
Such  as  are  not  too  sick  to  go  about,  are  sure  of  some- 
thing daily,  for  custom  gives  them  a  right  to  enter  any 
place,  and  makes  it  disgraceful  to  send  them  away  empty. 
They  are  obliged  to  depart,  however,  with  the  gift  even 
of  a  single  cash,  and  are  often  kept  waiting  a  long  time. 
I  have  often,  as  I  passed,  admired  the  patience  both  of 
the  beggar  and  the  shopmen.  Many  of  them  carry 
small  cymbals,  or  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  with  which  they 
keep  time,  at  a  deafening  rate,  to  a  plaintive  drawl.  The 
shopman  stands  the  racket  as  long  as  he  can,  or  till  a 
customer  comes  in,  when  he  throws  them  the  cash,  and 
they  are  bound  to  go.  If  he  give  soon,  the  place  is  but 
so  much  the  sooner  filled  by  another. 

Distressing  as  are  the  sights  of  mendicity  in  Canton, 
they  are  less  so  than  I  have  seen  in  some  other  cities, 
especially  Dublin  and  Turin  ;  and  almost  all  are  either 
blind  or  evidently  sick,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case 
either  in  Ireland  or  Italy. 

I  had  supposed  that  small-footed  women,  being  of  the 
genteel  circles,  would  not  often  be  seen.  Instead  of  this, 
large  numbers  of  them,  evidently  poor,  and  often  ex- 
tremely so,  are  met  with  in  every  street.  Many  of 
these,  doubtless,  have  been  reduced  from  competency ; 
but  many  ai-e  the  offspring  of  persons  who,  from  fond- 
ness or  ambition,  had  brought  up  their  children  in  a 
manner  beyond  their  station  in  life.  The  smallest 
shoes  and  models  shown  in  America  are  no  exaggera- 
tions. All,  indeed,  are  not  equally  compressed,  but 
often  the  foot  of  an  adult  does  not  exceed  four  inches 
in  length,  and  from  a  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
at  the  heel  tapers  to  a  perfect  point.  They  walk  pre- 
cisely as  a  person  would  do  on  two  wooden  legs.  Other 
poor  women  often  go  barefoot,  but  these  never.  Either 
the  appearance  of  such  a  foot  is  too  bad,  or  the  toes, 
turned  under,  are  too  tender.  Many  of  these  victims 
of  a  false  pride  sit  in  open  spaces,  as  public  menders  of 
old  clothes.  A  passenger  can  thus  get  a  patch  or  a 
button  set  on,  while  he  waits — a  custom  which  might 
usefully  be  introduced  among  us. 

We  rail  at  the  Chinese  for  compressed  feet  with  little 
reason,  so  long  as  we  persist  in  compressing  the  waist. 
Nor  are  we  wholly  exempt  from  the  folly  of  crushing 
the  feet  also.  Our  easiest  shoes,  though  less  absurd  than 
the  Chinese,  are  by  no  means  patterned  from  nature. 

I  enjoyed,  in  walking  with  Mr  Bridgman,  what  few 
foreigners  do — the  advantage  of  an  interpreter.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  stop  at  many  places,  witnessing  various 
Chinese  arts,  and  conversing  freely  with  the  operatives. 
Many  of  these  occupations  are  known  among  us,  but  in 
every  case  they  seem  to  be  carried  on  by  an  unique 
method.  I  was  surprised  to  find  labour-saving  machinery 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent.  One  instance  pleased 
me  exceedingly,  namely,  a  bellows  for  blowing  glass, 
which  almost  entirely  saved  the  workman's  lungs.  In 
every  estabhshment,  whether  of  an  ai-tist,  mechanic,  or 
tradesman,  we  were  received  with  great  civihty,  and 
generally  offered  some  slight  refreshment. 


One  of  our  walks  was  to  the  place  of  execution,  which 
in  China  is  generally  done  by  beheading.  It  is  part  of 
a  populous  street,  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide  just  at  that 
point,  and  a  common  thoroughfare.  On  one  side  is  a 
high  blank  wall,  and  on  the  other  is  a  row  of  potteries. 
The  drying  wares  are  spread  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  space,  bringing  strongly  to  mind  the  bloody 
potter's  field  of  the  New  Testament.  A  narrow  shed, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  stood  against  the  wall,  with 
shelves  of  open  bamboo.  Lifting  up  an  old  mat  with 
my  cane,  there  lay  a  row  of  heads,  apparently  three  or 
four  days  old.  On  the  ground  in  a  corner  were  a  few 
skulls,  nearly  bleached  by  time.  Executions  occur  here 
every  few  days,  and  with  very  little  notice  or  formality. 
The  poor  culprit  kneels  on  the  ground,  his  long  queue  is 
twisted  up  into  a  knot  upon  his  head,  he  puts  his  pahna 
together  in  a  posture  of  obeisance,  and  leaning  forward, 
one  stroke  severs  his  head  from  his  body.  The  remains 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  removed  by  friends. 

The  Chinese  bury  their  dead,  and  are  very  careful  of 
the  tombs  of  ancestors.  To  these  they  often  resort  to 
make  prayer  and  offerings  ;  and  so  long  as  there  are 
male  descendants,  they  are  kept  in  repair.  Their  mode 
of  constructing  them  is  peculiar,  invariable,  and  so  un- 
like any  others  in  the  world,  that  a  picture  alone  can 
explain. 


Chinese  Tomb. 

'  They  cover  many  acres  of  ground  near  Singapore, 
Malacca,  and  other  cities  where  Chinamen  are  nume- 
rous and  land  plenty ;  and  even  in  China  engross  much 
space,  but  generally  only  rocky  or  barren  spots,  inca- 
pable of  other  uses. 

The  cheapness  and  frivolity,  as  well  as  the  univer- 
sality of  Chinese  piety,  was  every  evening  forced  upon 
our  observation,  whether  we  returned  on  foot  or  by 
boat.  Not  a  family  on  shore  or  afloat  is  without  its 
little  altar,  nor  does  a  sun  set  without  each  being  lighted 
up  with  tapers,  and  incensed  with  fragrant  matches. 
Besides  the  gaudy  domestic  altar,  with  its  flaunting 
mottoes  and  varied  tinsel,  nearly  every  house  has  a  little 
niche  in  the  wall,  near  the  ground,  inscribed  with  sacred 
characters,  where  also  tapers  and  jos-sticks  are  burned. 
The  air  is  thus  loaded  every  twilight  with  sandal-wood 
smoke.  Here  and  there  you  see  men  making  additional 
offerings,  by  setting  on  fire  articles  of  gilded  paper,  or 
making  libations  before  the  shrine.  These  vespers  being 
finished,  the  Chinaman's  religion  is  complete  for  that 
day ;  and  he  retires  to  pleasure  or  repose,  with  the  full 
comfort  of  self-righteousness. 

It  is  so  unpopular  to  be  familiar  with  foreigners,  that 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  private  houses  of  respect- 
able Chinese  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  transient  sojourners 
in  Canton.  One  of  the  principal  hong  merchants,  being 
particularly  indebted  to  Dr  Parker  for  removing  a 
polypus,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  uncommon 
independence,  I  was  glad  to  embrace  a  proposal  to  visit 
him.  Dr  Parker  having  announced  our  desire,  we 
received  a  very  cordial  invitation.  The  house  stands 
in  a  crowded  suburb ;  nothing  being  visible  from  the 
street  but  a  wall  of  the  ordinary  height.      Passing 
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through  a  vestibule,  attended  by  porters,  we  were 
ushered  into  a  large  and  handsome  hall,  where  the  old 
gentleman  soon  joined  us.  His  dress  was  negligent, 
but  costly,  and  resembled  that  of  the  mandareen  figures 
in  our  tea-shops.  He  saluted  us  in  English,  and  the 
conversation  was  so  maintained.  After  a  little,  he 
invited  us  to  see  his  establishment,  and  kindly  accom- 
panied us.  I  was  soon  bewildered  in  passing  through 
halls,  rooms,  and  passages;  crossing  little  courtyards 
and  bridges;  now  looking  at  scores  of  gold-fish  in  a 
tank,  and  now  sitting  in  a  rustic  summer-house  on  the 
top  of  an  artificial  cliff;  now  admiring  whole  beds  of 
china  asters  in  full  bloom,  and  now  engrossed  with  large 
aviaries  or  grotesque  bee-hives.  Here  were  miniature 
grottoes,  and  there  were  jets  of  water.  Here  were 
stunted  forest-trees  and  porcelain  beasts,  and  there  was 
a  lake  and  a  fancy  skiff.  Yet  the  whole  was  compressed 
into  a  space  not  larger  than  is  occupied  by  some  man- 
sions in  the  middle  of  our  large  cities. 

There  was  not  that  quaint  absurdity  about  all  this, 
that  books  and  pictures  had  led  me  to  suppose.  True, 
it  was  exceedingly  artificial,  and  thoroughly  Chinese  ; 
but  there  were  taste  and  beauty  in  it  all.  Why  should 
we  break  down  all  tastes  to  one  standard  ?  He  that 
can  only  be  pleased  in  a  given  way,  is  ill  fitted  to  travel ; 
and  I  am  sure  any  one  not  predetermined  to  contemn, 
would  admire  and  enjoy  the  grounds  of  Tinqua. 

The  style  of  the  rooms  pleased  me  less.  They  were 
numerous,  but  all  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  and 
most  of  them  small.  Besides  gorgeous  Chinese  lanterns, 
hung  Dutch,  English,  and  Chinese  chandeliers,  of  every 
size  and  pattern.  Italian  oil-paintings,  Chinese  hang- 
ings, French  clocks,  Geneva  boxes,  British  plate,  &c. 
&c.,  adorned  the  same  rooms,  strewed  with  natural 
curiosities,  wax  fruits,  models,  and  Costly  trifles,  from 
every  part  of  the  world. 


work  is  readily  accessible.     The  principal  apartm 
temple  is  about  100  feet  square,  with  the  usual  in 


Chinese  Temple. 

There  are  124  temples  in  Canton,  besides  the  nume- 
rous public  altars  seen  in  the  streets.  I  saw  the  prin- 
cipal ones  without  the  walls,  which  are  said  not  to  be 
inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  those  within.  They  strikingly 
resemble  the  monasteries  of  Europe.  The  handsomest 
is  one  of  the  Boodhists,  in  the  suburb  of  Honan,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Being  accompanied  by 
Messrs  Bridgman,  Parker,  and  Morrison,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  superior,  I  was  not  only  shown 
every  part  by  his  ordei*,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
society  for  an  hour.  Cloisters,  corridors,  courtyards, 
chapels,  image-houses,  and  various  offices,  are  scattered, 
with  httle  regard  to  order,  over  a  space  of  five  or  six 
acres.  Priests,  with  shaven  crowns  and  rosaries,  loitered 
about ;  but  I  never  saw  common  people  come  to  worship 
either  at  this  or  other  establishments.  Some  of  the 
priests  occupied  small  and  mean  apartments ;  but  those 
of  the  superior  are  spacious,  and  furnished  not  only 
with  the  ordinary  conveniences,  but  with  chandeliers, 
mirrors,  pictures,  &c.,  and  with  an  extensive  library. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick,  one  stoi-y  high,  the 
■walks  handsomely  flagged,  and  the  courtyard  orna- 
mented with  large  trees,  or  beautiful  parterres  of 
flowers.  The  printing-office  contains  stereotype  plates 
enough  to  load  a  small  vessel,  so  arranged  as  that  every 


ment  or 
temple  is  about  100  feet  square,  with  the  usual  images, 
&c.  We  attended  here  to  witness  the  regular  evening 
service.  It  seemed  to  create  little  interest,  for  out  of 
160  resident  priests,  there  were  but  fifty  present;  and 
these  uttered  their  repetitions  with  the  most  obvious 
indifference.  Their  prayers  are  in  Pali  ostensibly,  but 
I  am  told  not  truly,  as  their  mode  of  writing  renders  it 
utterly  unintelligible  to  any  one.  They  keep  time  by 
striking  a  wooden  drum,  and  occasionally  a  bell.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  the  process,  the  whole  company  formed 
into  single  file,  and  marched  round  the  hall,  without 
ceasing  their  repetitions.  This  gave  us  a  full  view  of 
their  countenances ;  and  so  far  as  these  indicated,  a 
more  stupid  set  could  not  be  picked  out  in  all  Canton. 
I  have  already  remai'ked  this  characteristic  of  the 
Boodhist  priesthood  in  other  countries,  and  am  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  its  being  attributable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  their  religion,  and  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

Instead  of  the  humble  dress  of  Burman  and  Siam 
priests,  these  wear  as  handsome  as  they  can  get,  with 
shoes  and  stockings.  What  is  worse,  some  are  in  rags, 
barefoot,  and  squalid,  with  apparent  poverty.  They 
have,  however,  a  common  refectory,  where  I  presume 
all  fare  alike.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  different 
times  by  the  munificence  of  individuals,  and  by  the 
revenues  of  the  establishment,  which  amount  to  about 
8000  dollars  per  annum. 

While  we  walked  over  the  pi-emises,  the  superior  had 
prepared  us  a  repast  of  sweetmeats  and  fruits,  to  which 
he  sat  down  with  us.  His  manners  were  easy  and  ele- 
gant, his  dress  unostentatious,  and  his  countenance  full 
of  intelligence  and  mildness.  His  age  is  but  thirty-eight. 
We  of  course  endeavoured  to  make  the  visit  profitable 
to  him.  My  heart  yearned  over  him;  and  when  he 
assured  me  that  he  meant  to  visit  America  in  a  year  or 
two,  I  was  happy  to  promise  him  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion. Priests  may  leave  the  country  and  return,  with- 
out the  restraints  which  make  it  dangerous  to  othei*s. 

The  whole  number  of  priests  in  Canton  is  estimated 
at  2000  ;  of  nuns,  1000.  The  annual  expense  of  the 
124  temples  is  2,50,000  dollars.  An  equal  sum  is  re- 
quired for  the  periodical  festivals.  Half  a  million, 
annually  paid  in  one  city  for  religion,  by  pagans  !  And 
the  whole  amount  which  all  Christendom  gives  for 
pagans  in  a  year  is  but  six  times  as  much  ! 

I  saw  no  pagodas  at  any  of  these  establishments. 
They  generally  stand  on  some  hill  alone.  Unlike  the 
cones  or  pyramids  of  Burraah,  these  rise  like  shot- 
towers,  with  successive  stories,  marked  by  a  cornice  or 


Cliinese  Pagoda, 
narrow  pent-house.     The  top  is  often  covered  deeply 
with  earth,  from  which  shrubs  shoot  up,  and  form  a 
romantic  finish,  as  is  the  case  with  that  here  repre- 
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sented.  There  are  but  two  within  the  city.  One,  called 
Kwa-ta,  or  adorned  pagoda,  has  nine  stories,  and  is 
170  feet  high,  octagonal.  The  other,  called  Kwang-ta, 
or  unadorned  pagoda,  is  160  feet  high.  The  first  was 
built  about  1300  years  ago  ;  the  latter  during  the  Tang 
dynasty,  which  closed  a.d.  906.  I  believe  they  are  not 
resorted  to  for  devotional  purposes,  at  least  not  com- 
monly. As  crosses  are  planted  in  some  countries  to 
mark  the  right  of  possession,  so  these  huge  and  durable 
monuments  seem  only  to  mark  a  country  swayed  by 
him  who  claims  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the 
glorj-  of  them."  How  artfully,  in  ten  thousand  forms, 
does  he,  in  every  pagan  land,  confirm  and  perpetuate 
his  I'ule  !     But  his  time  is  short. 

The  Chinese  arc  divided  into  three  sects,  namely, 
those  of  Ju-kea-su,  Taou,  and  Boodh. 

The  Jukeasuists  are  the  followers  of  Kong-foo-tze,  or, 
as  the  Jesuits  Latinize  it,  Confucius,  who  flourished 
about  560  years  before  Christ,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Pythagoras.  He  was  of  royal  descent, 
and  a  mandareen,  but  early  resigned  official  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  morals,  and  political  eco- 
nomy. Reducing  the  maxims  of  former  sages  to  order, 
he  added  valuable  extracts  from  current  works,  and 
prudent  sayings  of  his  own,  and  produced  a  digest 
which  continues  to  be  the  ultima  thule  of  Chinese  piety. 
Travelling  extensively  as  a  popular  lecturer,  and  sus- 
tained, not  less  by  his  high  birth  and  eloquent  address, 
than  by  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines,  he  soon  founded 
a  sect  which  became  virtually  the  state  religion.  It  is, 
however,  much  less  intolerantly  maintained  than  either 
Popery  or  Protestantism,  where  united  with  the  state. 
The  other  religions  are  allowed,  and  sometimes  fos- 
tered. Great  officers,  and  even  the  emperor  himself, 
build  and  endow  Boodhist  and  Taouist  temples. 

The  system  of  Confucius  is  highly  extolled  by  Euro- 
pean writers,  and  most  extravagantly  by  Chinese.  As 
.  accounts  of  it  are  accessible  to  all  readers,  I  need  not 
stop  to  describe  it.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  religion 
less  than  politics,  and  the  burden  of  his  works  relates 
to  social  virtues,  civil  government,  and  adherence  to 
ancestral  habits. 

The  sect  of  Taou  (literally  reason)  was  founded  by 
Laou-Keum,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Confucius. 
His  followers  may  be  called  the  mystics  of  China.  They 
profess  alchemy,  assume  mysterious  airs,  read  destinies 
on  the  palms,  and  make  great  pretensions  to  deep  re- 
search and  superior  light.  Their  practical  works  con- 
tain, in  general,  the  same  laudable  precepts  which 
distinguish  the  system  of  the  Jukeasu. 


The  Chinese  Boodli. 

The  third  sect  follow  Fo-e,  sometimes  spelled  Fohi. 
Foe  is  said  to  be  the  old  orthography  of  Fuh,  which  is 
the  Chinese  abbreviation  of  Fuh-ta,  or  Boodha.  The 
Boodhism  of  China  is  the  same  as  that  of  Burmah, 
which  has  been  sufficiently  described.  The  system  is 
certainly  far  older  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  gene- 


rally supposed  to  have  been  introduced  about  a.d.  70. 
Kempfer  dates  the  introduction  about  a.d.  510,  when 
"  Darma,  a  great  saint,  came  from  the  west,  and  laid 
the  foundation,"  8cc.  Chinese  historians  agree  that  the 
worship  of  Fohi  was  originally  brought  from  India.  Sir 
William  Jones  says  confidently,  "  Boodh  was  unques- 
tionably the  Fo-e  of  China." 

This  sect  probably  embi-aces  one-third  of  the  entire 
population.  The  government  acts  with  indecision  to- 
wards it,  at  one  time  denouncing  it  as  dangerous,  and 
at  another  contributing  to  its  support.  Mr  Gutzlaff 
saw  at  Pooto  some  placards  calling  on  the  people,  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  repair  to  the  Boodhist 
temple  of  that  place,  in  order  to  propitiate  Heaven  for 
a  fruitful  spring.  The  priests  are  numerous,  but  not 
greatly  respected.  I  saw  some  of  them  in  the  streets 
daily.  A  few  were  exceedingly  well  dressed,  but  gene- 
rally they  were  both  shabby  and  dirty,  sometimes  quite 
ragged. 

The  idol  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Burmans 
and  Siamese.  The  above  is  an  exact  delineation  of  a 
large  image,  or  Jos,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr  Roberts 
at  Macao,  and  is  now  in  the  Baptist  Missionary  Rooms, 
Boston. 

The  state  of  morals  among  the  English  and  other 
foreigners  here,  is  delightfully  superior  to  that  of  other 
places  I  have  seen  in  the  east.  A  particular  vice,  sa 
notorious  elsewhere,  is  indeed  effectually  prevented  by 
the  Chinese  police.  But  in  other  respects  the  supe- 
riority is  manifest.  The  Sabbath  is  well  observed ;  and 
sobriety,  temperance,  and  industry,  distinguish  a  society 
which,  but  for  the  exclusion  of  females,  would  be  excel- 
lent. Of  course,  the  total  absence  of  mothers,  sisters, 
wives,  and  daughters,  prevents  any  man  from  feeling 
at  home  in  Canton ;  and  few  stay  longer  than  they  can 
help. 

The  British  and  American  gentlemen,  besides  sup- 
porting the  hospital,  have  formed  two  societies  for  the 
good  of  China,  namely,  the  "  Morrison  Education  So- 
ciety," and  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge."  Both  ai'e  yet  in  incipient  stages.  Their 
designs  are  fully  described  in  the  Chinese  Repository. 
Another  measure  is  gradually  ripening  for  execution, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Missionary 
Society,  which  promises  effectually  to  try  an  experi- 
ment on  which  the  hearts  of  many  friends  of  China  are 
strongly  set.  The  object  of  this  society  will  be  to  encou- 
rage medical  gentlemen  to  come  and  practise  gratui- 
tously among  the  Chinese.* 

The  great  blot  on  foreigners  at  Canton,  though  not 
on  all,  is  the  opium  trade.  That  men  of  correct  moral 
sensibilities  and  enlightened  minds  should  be  so  blinded 
by  custom  or  desire  of  gain  as  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness, is  amazing.  A  smuggler  in  Canton  is  no  more 
honourable  than  a  smuggler  on  any  other  coast;  in 
some  respects  less  so.  There  is  less  chivalry,  hardi- 
hood, fatigue,  exposure,  and  inducement,  than  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  man  who  braves  both  the  war  of  elements 
and  legal  penalty,  to  obtain  subsistence  for  his  family. 
Here,  among  a  peaceable,  and  perhaps  timid  people, 
they  incur  no  personal  hazards,  and  set  at  defiance 
edicts  and  officers.  No  other  smuggling  introduces  an 
article  so  deadly  and  demoralising.  The  victims  of  it 
daily  meet  the  smuggler's  eyes,  and  are  among  the 
patients  I'csorting  to  the  hospital  he  helps  to  support. 

*  A  Medical  Missionary  Society,  witli  the  above  object,  was 
formed  in  Canton  early  in  1838.  It  does  not  purpose  to  pay  the 
salary  of  medical  men,  but  to  receive  such  as  may  be  sent  by  mis- 
sionary boards,  or  come  at  their  own  cost,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  hospitals,  medicines,  attendants,  &c.  It  will  establish 
libraries  and  museums,  and  take  every  proper  measure  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  rational  medicine  and  surgery  among  the  Chinese ; 
in  the  hope  of  tlius  paving  the  way  for  the  relaxation  of  those 
laws,  customs,  and  prejudices,  which  now  exclude  the  Christian 
missioniu-y.  Of  this  society,-  T.  R.  Colledge,  Esq.,  is  president. 
The  society  has  already  received  cash  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  ^ms  dollars,  chiefly  from  the  English  and  American  gentle- 
men on  the  spot. 
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So  well  do  they  know  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of 
opium,  that  not  one  of  them  ventures  on  the  habit  of 
using  it  himself. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  magnitude  gives  dignity 
and  sanction  to  the  operation.  No  other  smuggling  is 
on  so  grand  a  scale.  The  annual  sale  amounts  to  a 
sum  equal  to  the  entire  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  whole  value  of  teas  exported  to  England  and 
America !  At  this  very  time,  though  efforts  so  extra- 
ordinary and  persevering  have  been  put  forth  by  the 
Chinese  government  to  stop  this  infernal  traffic,  there 
are  twenty-four  opium  ships  on  the  coast.  We  have 
little  reason  to  wonder  at  the  reluctance  of  China  to 
extend  her  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  such  intercourse  brings  upon  her  pestilence, 
poverty,  crime,  and  disturbance. 

No  person  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  opium 
trade.  The  drug  is  produced  by  compulsion,  accom- 
panied with  miseries  to  the  cultivators  as  great  as  slaves 
endure  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  The  prices  paid  to 
the  producer  scarcely  sustain  life,  and  are  many  per 
cent,  less  than  the  article  produces  in  China.  The  whole 
process  of  carrying  and  vending  is  an  enormous  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  such  as  would  imme- 
diately produce  a  declaration  of  war  by  any  European 
power — the  grandest  and  grossest  smuggling  trade  on 
the  globe !  The  influence  of  the  drug  on  China  is  more 
awful  and  extensive  than  that  of  rum  in  any  country, 
and  worse  to  its  victims  than  any  outward  slavery. 
That  the  government  of  British  India  should  be  the 
prime  abettors  of  this  abominable  traffic,  is  one  of  the 
grand  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  proud 
escutcheon  of  the  nation  which  declaims  against  the 
slave-trade,  is  thus  made  to  bear  a  blot  broader  and 
darker  than  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  subsequent  chapter  on  missions  to  the  Chinese 
shows  what  missionaries  have  laboured  for  this  people, 
at  different  points,  and  who  are  now  thus  engaged.  It 
is  sufficient,  therefore,  here  to  notice  those  in  Canton  ; 
namely,  Messrs  Bridgman  and  Pai-ker.  Mr  Bridgman 
has  not  yet  become  able  to  preach  in  Chinese,  but  is 
making  very  rapid  progress,  and  has  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  written  language  as  to  be  able  with 
critical  ability  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, now  in  progress  at  Singapore.  He  has  also  some 
promising  Chinese  boys  under  his  daily  instruction. 
His  other  engagements,  besides  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, are,  editing  the  Chinese  Repository,  and  preach- 
ing in  English. 

Dr  Parker  has  from  his  arrival  been  engrossed  with 
medical  practice,  for  which  purpose  he  was  sent  out. 
His  hospital  was  commenced  in  November  1835,  chiefly 
for  diseases  of  the  eye.  Resident  foreigners  wholly 
support  the  establishment  (except  Dr  Parker's  salary), 
at  an  expense  of  about  1600  dollars  per  annum.  Not 
only  do  crowds  of  patients  with  diseased  eyes  resort  to 
him,  but  many  others,  only  a  selection  of  which  can 
receive  his  attention. 

Up  to  the  present  period,  4400  persons  have  been 
treated.  The  cases  are  described,  and  in  some  instances 
the  treatment  and  results,  in  Dr  Parker's  regular 
quarterly  reports.  His  labours  are  severe,  but  his 
health  and  spirits  good.  A  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
skill  is  found  in  the  friendship  and  encomiums  of  seven 
or  eight  English  physicians,  residing  at  Canton  and 
Macao,  some  of  whom  attend  him  on  every  operation 
day,  rendering  valuable  aid,  and  highly  applauding  his 
operations  and  treatment.  He  has  three  native  students 
of  medicine  who  receive  careful  instruction,  literary  as 
well  as  medical,  and  through  whom  incalculable  bless- 
ings may  flow  to  this  people. 

There  is  no  Chinese  convert  at  Canton,  nor  religious 
services  in  that  language,  nor  giving  of  tracts.  Even 
conversation  with  patients  in  the  hospital  is  ventured 
upon  with  caution.  A  linguist  is  stationed  there  by  the 
local  authorities,  who  narrowly  watches  every  transac- 
tion. The  missionaries  fully  believe  that  frequency  or 
a  little  indiscretion  would  at  once  break  up  the  insti- 
tution, and  perhaps  cause  them  to  be  di-iven  away. 


How  far  the  labours  of  these  excellent  brethren  are 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity,  or  for  future  mis- 
sionaries, is  not  clear.  They  are  certainly  earning  for 
themselves  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  many  indivi- 
duals. But  can  they  transfer  these  to  others  ?  If  suc- 
cessors keep  equally  quiet  in  respect  to  religion,  they 
will  remain  unmolested,  without  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent missionaries.  If  they  do  not,  these  will  furnish 
no  precedent,  and  their  character  no  protection :  oppo- 
sition might  be  expected,  as  heretofore,  and  the  work 
must  be  commenced  in  fact  anew. 

Ten  days  out  of  my  thirty  in  China  were  consumed 
in  a  visit  to  Macao.  That  it  was  my  last  point  of  ob- 
servation, made  me  acquainted  with  Gutzlaff,  and  would 
show  me  Popery  under  a  new  phase,  gave  peculiar 
interest  to  the  visit. 

The  sailing  distance  from  Canton  is  about  seventy 
miles.  Small  packet-boats,  with  a  deck,  ply  regularly 
between  the  two  places,  which  stop  a  few  minutes  at 
Lintin,  and  consume  generally  about  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  passage. 

The  crowds  of  boats  and  junks  near  Canton,  the  long 
line  of  English  and  American  shipping  in  Whampoa 
Reach,  the  forts,  towers,  cultivation,  and  fishermen,  on 
the  way  to  Lintin,  and  the  romantic  islands  and  pro- 
montories between  that  place  and  Macao,  render  the 
voyage,  under  favourable  circumstances,  instructing 
and  pleasant. 

Macao,  seen  from  the  harbour,  weai's  an  aspect  of 
great  beauty  and  dignity.  The  crescent  curve  of  the 
shore,  unbroken  by  any  wharf  or  jetty,  whitened  by  the 
foamy  surf  and  sloping  sand  :  the  front  range  of  well- 
built  houses ;  the  town,  rising  behind  on  different  hills ; 
and  the  bold  ridges  on  either  side — make  a  scene  rarely 
surpassed.  But  the  shipping  lie  at  the  back  of  the 
town ;  not  a  movement  of  commerce  is  to  be  seen ;  a 
few  sepoys  seem  to  be  the  only  moving  objects ;  and  as 
you  land  from  the  little  sampan,  sensations  of  desolation 
are  scarcely  to  be  suppressed.  The  first  walk  through 
the  town  dissipates  all  the  poetic  anticipations  awakened 
by  a  view  from  the  harbour.  Narrow  streets,  ill-built 
houses,  beggarly  shops,  and  the  total  absence  of  the 
appearance  of  business,  create  a  strong  sense  of  deso- 
lation ;  and  a  few  promenades  leave  you  nothmg  new 
to  see. 

Decline  seems  stamped  on  every  thing,  civil  and  reli- 
gious. Instead  of  its  former  population  of  20,000  Por- 
tuguese and  other  foreigners,  it  has  now  but  4300.  Its 
extensive  commerce  is  almost  annihilated.  Several  of 
the  large  churches  are  either  in  ruins  or  used  for  bar- 
racks. Few  of  the  houses  are  kept  in  perfect  repair, 
and  the  streets  are  no  longer  thronged  with  busy  pas- 
sengers. The  churches  are  still  numerous  and  noble  ; 
and  evidence  is  every  moment  present  that  you  ai'e  in 
a  Papal  town.  The  bells  ring  often  every  day ;  pro- 
cessions, with  crucifixes  and  lighted  candles,  go  and 
come ;  and  priests,  with  black  frocks  and  cocked  hats, 
are  seen  in  the  streets. 

The  town  is  built  on  two  ridges,  forming  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  hypotenuse  is  the  secure  inner  harbour, 
where  all  the  shipping  lie,  but  which  is  gradually  filling 
up.  The  whole  site  is  but  a  section  of  a  promontory 
extending  to  the  southward  from  the  large  island  of 
Heang-shan.  A  wall,  built  across  the  entire  breadth, 
only  1700  yards  from  the  extreme  south  point,  effec- 
tually restricts  foreigners  to  the  limits  assigned  them, 
and  enables  the  Chinese,  by  stopping  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, always  to  bring  the  I'ortuguese  to  terms,  if 
difficulties  occur.  A  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
even  within  the  Portuguese  limits,  are  Chinese.  They 
have  their  bazaar,  their  temples,  their  commerce,  and 
even  their  custom-house,  and  seem  to  be  virtually 
rulers  of  the  place. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  (that  is,  since  1537) 
have  the  Portuguese  occupied  Macao.  The  history  of 
the  place,  during  this  long  interval,  is  interesting  in 
various  respects,  but  I  can  attempt  no  sketch  of  it  here. 
It  forms  not  only  a  veritable  and  practical  comment  on 
Popery,  but  shows  it  up  in  an  important  aspect ;  namely, 
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as  having  both  power  and  prevalence  in  the  midst  of  a 
pagan  land.  It  also  exhibits  political  and  commercial 
mistakes  worthy  to  be  scanned  and  weighed  by  states- 
men. 

I  of  course  found  the  Baptist  brethren,  Shuck  and 
Roberts,  only  students ;  so  that,  as  to  them,  there  was 
neither  much  for  me  to  arrange  nor  learn.  But  though 
they  have  so  recently  arrived,  I  was  assured  by  a  com- 
petent judge  that  their  progress  in  the  language  was 
very  honourable  to  themselves.  Mr  Shuck  studies  the 
Mandareen  dialect,  preparatory  to  assuming  some  post 
on  the  western  frontier  of  China ;  and  Mr  Roberts  that 
of  Macao,  intending  to  make  this  his  permanent  posi- 
tion. I  was  happy  to  make  arrangements  with  Mr 
Gutzlaff  to  devote  a  few  hours  a-week  to  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr  Williams,  a  printer  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  is  sta- 
tioned here.  He  has  charge  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  printing-office,  and  has  been  employed 
on  Medhurst's  Dictionary,  &c.  The  magistrates  totally 
prohibit  the  printing  of  bibles  and  tracts  in  Macao,  so 
that  he  is  at  present  left  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
language.  This  office  contains  two  fonts  of  Chinese 
character,  and  some  English.  One  is  of  very  large  size, 
each  type  weighing  one  tael  and  two  mace,  or  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half.  Each  type  was  engraved  by  itself, 
and  cost,  for  cutting  and  metal,  about  seven  cents. 
The  font  has  but  one  type  in  each  character,  so  that  it 
can  be  of  no  use  unless  in  reprinting  a  dictionary; 
17,000  of  these  types  have  been  lost,  and  27,000  yet 
remain.  The  font  was  made  at  vast  expense  by  the 
East  India  Company,  for  printing  Morrison's  great 
Chinese  Dictionary. 

The  other  font  is  of  the  size  called  "Columbian,"  and, 
like  the  first,  was  cut  upon  blank  faces,  and  not  cast. 
It  contains  30,000  characters,  averaging  but  two  types 
for  each ;  so  that,  like  the  other,  it  cannot  be  used  in 
printing  ordinary  books. 

With  Mr  Williams  is  residing  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  an 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whose 
recent  visits  to  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ternate,  and  other 
islands  in  these  seas,  enabled  him  to  give  me  light  on 
several  subjects  respecting  which  books  left  me  in  the 
dark.  Mr  Lay  is  distinguished  as  a  naturalist,  as  well 
as  for  an  extraordinary  facility  in  acquiring  languages ; 
and  his  researches  among  these  comparatively  unknown 
tribes  cannot  fail  to  benefit  both  science  and  I'eligion. 

Mr  Gutzlaif  welcomed  me  with  all  possible  cordiality, 
and  our  previous  correspondence  paved  the  way  for 
business,  without  circumlocution  or  formality.  He  is 
a  Prussian,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  small,  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  in  fine  health,  of  great  activity,  and 
sprightly  in  all  his  motions.  His  office  of  interpreter 
to  the  superintendant  of  trade  seldom  makes  demands 
on  his  time,  while  its  ample  salary  furnishes  him  the 
means  of  much  good.  No  man  is  more  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  few  so  laborious,  as  his  ten  voyages 
along  the  coast  since  his  arrival  in  1831  amply  testify. 
His  chief  employment  at  present  is  the  preparation  of 
tracts,  and  of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
help  of  Marshraan's  and  Morrison's  versions. 

I  of  course  spent  many  hours  with  him,  listening, 
note-book  in  hand,  to  his  opinions,  observations,  diffi- 
culties, desires,  and  purposes,  and  his  comments  on 
mine.  Without  the  least  apparent  reserve,  and  with 
exceeding  earnestness  and  animation,  he  passed  on  from 
subject  to  subject,  at  the  table,  in  the  garden,  and  by 
the  way-side.  All  was  of  China.  Not  an  inquiry  had 
he  to  make  of  where  I  had  been,  or  what  was  doing 
elsewhere.  Not  a  moment  did  common-place  matters 
come  up.  His  mind,  full  of  one  grand  theme,  seemed 
to  flow  over  spontaneously  every  moment.  Though 
unable  to  adopt  his  judgment  on  many  points,  I  could 
not  but  admire  his  zeal,  piety,  diligence,  and  hope. 

His  darling  plan  is  the  multiplication  of  voyages  along 
the  coast  for  the  distribution  of  tracts.  He  thinks  he 
has  in  this  way,  himself,  had  access  to  30,000,000  of 
people,  and  cherishes  the  most  animated  expectations 


from  a  lai'ge  employment  of  tliis  method.  But  after 
listening  with  deep  attention  to  all  his  remarks  on  this 
important  theme,  I  could  not  adopt  his  conclusions. 
The  distribution  of  tracts  can  only  be  of  use  on  a  large 
scale  in  preparing  the  way  for  living  teachers.  This 
has  been  done  sufficiently,  so  far  as  regards  the  coast ; 
and  we  must  continue  to  do  occasionally  till  teachers  be 
admitted  to  residence.  But  to  make  it  an  end  instead 
of  a  means — to  pour  annually  millions  of  tracts  along 
the  same  line  of  coast — to  go  in  face  of  prohibitory 
edicts,  and  only  as  protected  by  cannon — and  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  both  tracts  and  voyage,  while  so  many 
of  the  books  are  yet  scarcely  intelligible — is  at  best  but 
a  very  imperfect  mode  of  conducting  a  mission. 

Mrs  Gutzlaff  is  an  English  lady,  without  children  of 
her  own,  and  has  taken  twenty  little  pagan  girls  into 
her  house,  where  they  receive  every  advantage,  in 
school  and  out.  They  are  allowed  to  come  into  the 
parlour,  and  are  in  all  respects  put  upon  the  footing  of 
pupils  in  our  best  boarding-schools.  Among  them  are 
two  little  blind  girls,  of  good  parts.  As  I  caressed  the 
poor  little  orphans,  heard  their  hymns  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  saw  them  read  from  the  New  England  raised 
letter-books,  and  marked  the  deep  and  tender  interest 
of  Mrs  Gutzlaff  on  their  behalf,  my  heart  rejoiced  in 
God.  Oh,  how  blessed  and  bright  would  this  dark  world 
become,  if  only  the  spirit  of  our  glorious  Redeemer  were 
diffused  abroad !  What  sweet  intercourse  of  sympathy, 
generosity,  love,  and  gratitude,  would  gladden  life's 
roughest  passages ! 

There  is  no  body  of  native  Christians  in  Macao,  nor 
any  Protestant  convert  but  a  poor  gardener,  baptised 
by  Mr  Shuck  not  long  since.  I  accompanied  Mr  Gutzlaff 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  November,  to  the  houses  of  some 
Chinamen,  with  whom  he  conversed  in  a  manner  that 
showed  he  was  no  stranger  to  their  doors.  In  the 
evening,  as  is  his  custom,  he  preached  in  English  to  the 
patients  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  a  few  friends  ;  but 
it  was  evident  this  was  not  his  forte.  There  can  be  held 
no  regular  meetings  for  Chinese,  nor  any  open  preach- 
ing,and  only  a  scanty  and  cautious  distribution  of  tracts. 
Mr  Gutzlaff's  usefulness,  therefore,  can  extend  little 
beyond  his  study  and  his  scholars,  except  when  on  his 
favourite  excursions  along  the  coast. 

The  next  evening  was  the  concert  of  prayer,  held  at 
the  house  of  C.  W.  K.,  Esq.,  a  pious  American  of  the 
firm  of  OUphant  and  Co.  We  numbered  but  eight; 
yet  the  occasion,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  around  us,  gave  deep  interest  to  a  meeting 
alwaysdearto  a  Christian.  Alas!  thatso many  churches 
lose  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  this  hallowed  evening ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  duty  of  praying,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come." 

T.  R.  Colledge,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  an  eminent  and 
humane  surgeon  in  his  majesty's  service,  on  joining  the 
East  India  Company's  establishment  in  1827,  imme- 
diately began  a  system  of  gratuitous  practice  for  the 
Chinese,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  first 
year  his  own  resources  supplied  the  funds ;  but  in  the 
next  friends  contributed,  and  as  confidence  among  the 
Chinese  increased,  patients  multiplied,  and  a  regular 
hospital  was  opened,  where  patients  from  a  distance 
were  accommodated.  Up  to  1833,  4000  patients  were 
relieved.  At  that  time  the  retirement  of  a  medical 
officer  threw  upon  Dr  Colledge  such  an  increase  of  cfuty 
that  the  hospital  was  suspended.  The  institution,  how- 
ever, had  so  won  the  favour  of  all  classes,  that  a  very 
large  and  well-adapted  house  has  been  purchased  for  a 
permanent  establishment,  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  pereons. 

Mr  Gutzlaff's  published  letters  have  widely  diffused 
his  favourite  position  that  "  China  is  open."  He  still 
maintains  this  position,  though  others  have  risen  to  con- 
trovert it.  To  me  it  seems,  that  whether  it  is  open  to 
the  settlement  of  missionaries  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
only  by  experiment ;  to  make  which,  there  are  not 
more  than  himself  and  three  other  missionaries  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  language.  Little  good  could  come 
of  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  made  by  a  man  unable  to 
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teach  the  people,  or  to  explain  himself  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  worst  that  would  probably  happen  to  a 
proper  man  making  the  trial,  would  be  to  be  placed 
in  a  sedan  chair,  and  transmitted  to  Macao.  How  far 
the  sea-board  is  open  to  the  distribution  of  tracts,  is 
ascertained ;  that  is,  they  may  be  given  away  in  any 
quantity,  if  a  ship  be  at  hand  to  protect  the  operation. 
For  want  of  such  a  vessel,  170  large  boxes  of  tracts 
have  now  for  months  been  lying  in  a  receiving  ship  at 
Lintin,  and  which  dare  not  be  landed  either  at  Canton 
or  Macao. 

I  am  not  only  persuaded  that  at  this  moment  China  is 
not  open  to  the  settlement  of  Christian  teachers,  but 
satisfied  that  Protestants  are  far  from  being  ready  to 
have  it  open.  With  three  or  four  men  able  to  preach 
in  Chinese,  what  could  Christendom  do  ?  Nothing,  after 
locating  these,  with  each  100,000,000  for  his  district,  but 
what  she  can  do  now — set  apart  more  men  to  study  the 
language.  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  China  should  be 
shut  at  present  to  Christian  teachers.  Were  it  other- 
wise, Protestants  are  without  persons  to  send ;  while 
Popish  priests  abound  in  the  east,  and  would  instantly 
enter  in  great  numbers,  making  the  field  worse  for  us, 
if  possible,  than  now. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Embark  for  home.  Straits  of  Caspar  and  Sunda.   Petty  Monsoon. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Remarkable  Phenomenon.    St  Helena. 
False  alai-m.    Slave  trade.    Landing  at  Ne\vport.    Summary. 
Beflections, 
Besides  the  sweets  of  being  "  homeward  bound,"  the 
voyage  from  the  east  is,  in  many  respects,  pleasanter 
than  the  outward,  especially  when  we  embark  in  the 
fall.  The  winds  are  almost  all  fair ;  the  distance  is  much 
less  ;  the  repeated  sight  of  land  breaks  up  the  dreary 
monotony  of  four  or  five  months'  passage ;  and  vessels 
generally  touch  at  the  Cape  of    Good  Hope,   or  St 
Helena,  which  addsa  lai'ge  amount  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  furnishes  refreshments  to   sustain  both 
health  and  spirits. 

The  stagnation  of  trade  is  now  so  complete  (Novem- 
ber 1837),  that  but  one  vessel  is  loading  at  Canton  for 
the  United  States,  and  no  other  expected  to  sail  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  if  so  soon.  She  belongs  to  Messrs  Brown 
and  Ives  of  Providence,  and  in  her  I  take  passage, 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  depart  when  my  business 
is  finished. 

Leaving  Macao  November  24th,  we  came  down  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China,  between  the  Natunna  and  An- 
amba  groups  of  islands,  and  passing  in  sight  of  Middle 
Island,  St  Julien,-  St  Esprit,  St  Barbe,  &c.,  reached  the 
Straits  of  Gaspar  in  ten  days.  Here  we  saw  Banca,  Pulo 
Lat,  and  other  islands.  A  day  or  two  more  brought  to 
view  the  beautiful  heights  of  Sumatra,  along  which  we 
coasted  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  surrounded  by  noble 
scenerj'.  The  mountains  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  fine 
peaks  of  Cockatoa  and  Prince's  islands,  the  numerous 
minor  islands,  the  quiet  seas,  and  the  glorious  skies, 
make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  I  know. 

Leaving  Java  head  December  7th,  we  took  the  petty 
monsoon,*  and  hauled  close  upon  it,  to  latitude  16°  south, 
where  we  reached  the  regular  south-east  trade,  and 
rolled  before  it  more  than  4000  miles  in  about  a  month. 
On  the  17th  of  January  1838,  we  came  in  sight  of 
Africa,  and  sailed  for  two  days  close  along  the  sublime 
outline  of  the  ipountains  which  form  the  "  Cape  of 
Storms."  The  winds  here  are  almost  always  ahead  for 
homeward  vessels,  which  therefore  hug  the  shore,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  westerly  current;  but  we  wei-e 
favoured  with  a  gentle  fair  wind  all  the  way  round  to 
Table  Bay. 

*  The  petty  monsoon  is  a  remarkable  intrusion  on  the  south- 
east trade  wind.  It  exists  six  months  in  the  year ;  namely,  from 
November  tiU  May,  between  latitude  2  degrees  and  10  degrees 
south,  and  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Java.  It  is  sometimes 
broader.  We  had  it  as  far  as  latitude  16  degi-ees.  It  generally 
blows  fresh,  and  often  in  squalls. 


No  sooner  had  we  dropped  anchor  off  Cape  Town, 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  than  I  hastened  ashore  to 
make  the  best  of  the  time  the  ship  remained  to  fill  up 
her  water  and  procure  stores.  Dr  Phillips,  the  well- 
known  and  venerable  superintendant  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  stations  in  South  Africa,  had  not 
yet  returned  from  his  visit  to  England,  but  I  found 
Mrs  P.  abundantly  able  to  supply  his  place.  Her  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  details  of  every  station,  and 
striking  energy  of  character,  charmed  me  exceedingly. 
Making  me  welcome  to  her  home,  she  patiently  suffered 
herself  to  be  plied  with  questions,  and,  on  my  retiring 
for  the  night,  furnished  documents  to  read,  calculated 
to  be  highly  useful  to  me  as  a  manager  of  missionary 
operations. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Locke,  Mr  Phillip's  substitute,  gave  me 
his  time  when  Mrs  P.  could  not,  so  that,  whether  walk- 
ing or  sitting,  my  pencil  had  no  rest.  Long  practice  has 
served  to  stereotype  my  questions,  so  that  when  I  fall 
among  such  as  can  inform,  the  work  of  gathering  facts, 
dates,  and  numbers,  is  plain,  if  not  easy. 

Few  places  can  be  more  beautifully  situated  than 
Cape  Town.  The  city  occupies  a  gentle  acclivity,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay  ;  scattered  villas  are  sprinkled 
over  the  adjacent  shores,  and  in  the  rear,  upon  mode- 
rate hills,  are  pleasant  country  seats,  embosomed  among 
vineyards  and  fruit-trees.  Behind  all,  distant  but  a 
mile,  is  the  steep  wall-like  front  of  Table  Mountain, 
rising  nearly  4000  feet  almost  perpendicularly,  without 
a  tree  or  scarcely  a  shrub  to  hide  the  frowning  rocks. 
In  the  placid  bay  about  twenty  vessels  were  lying  at 
anchor,  of  which  no  less  than  eight  were  American. 
There  is  a  small  fort,  and  some  other  defences,  but  none 
which  would  be  of  any  avail  against  an  enemy  which 
might  land  elsewhere  and  take  these  battei-ies  in  the 
rear. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  but  narrow.  The  population  is  about  25,000,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
These  swarm  about  the  town,  their  wretched  trousers 
and  jackets  contrasting  very  disadvantageously  with 
the  graceful  and  snow-white  drapery  of  servants  in 
India. 

It  is  the  middle  of  January  (1838),  and  here,  the 
height  of  summer.  The  markets  abound  with  grapes, 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  plums,  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
strawberries,  mulberries,  melons,  & c,  at  very  low  rates. 
Our  supply  of  oranges  from  China  had  just  run  out,  so 
that  such  an  opportunity  of  replacing  our  antiscorbutic 
luxuries  was  most  welcome.  The  vineyards  are  not 
trelliced  like  the  Italian,  or  tied  to  stakes  like  the  Gex-- 
man,  but  suffered  to  grow  alone,  like  currant  bushes. 
This  plan  is  probably  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
fierce  winds  which  often  prevail,  but  as  it  suffers  many 
of  the  grapes  to  lie  on  the  ground,  is  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  earthy  taste  of  the  common  Cape  wines. 

There  are  at  Cape  Town  two  Episcopal  ministers, 
four  Dutch,  two  Lutheran,  one  Scotch,  two  Indepen- 
dent, two  Methodist,  one  supported  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Missionary  Society,  and  four  engaged  wholly  or 
partially  in  schools  or  secular  business,  making  eigh- 
teen. The  following  list  of  charitable  and  religious 
institutions,  though  perhaps  incomplete,  will  show  that 
Christians  here  are  not  unmindful  of  the  calls  of  en- 
lightened philanthropy : — Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  ;  South  African  Missionary  Society, 
instituted  1799  ;  Auxiliary  London  Missionary  Society ; 
Auxiliary  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ;  Bible  Union, 
instituted  1818 ;  Infant  School  Society,  with  three 
schools  ;  three  schools  on  the  British  system  ;  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  ;  Tract  and  Book  Society  ;  Orphan 
Asylum  ;  Sick  and  Burial  Society ;  Widows'  and  Old 
Women's  Society  ;  School  of  Industry  for  girls ;  and 
ten  Sunday  schools,  containing  about  1500  scholars. 

Had  the  Dutch,  who  settled  this  colony  nearly  200 
years  ago,  been  as  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  as  they  were  for  the  introduction  of  their 
language,  there  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  far  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  among  that  part  of  the  population. 
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But  though  Dutch  is  now  the  vernacular  of  all  the 
negroes  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  comparatively  few,  while  more  than  9000 
have  adopted  the  faith  of  the  false  prophet.  Indeed,  it 
is  affirmed  that  they  rather  preferred  that  the  Hot- 
tentots should  become  Mussulmans,  being  unwilling 
that  theii-  slaves  should  acquire  such  a  ground  of  fami- 
liarity as  would  be  produced  by  a  common  Christianity ! 
Even  now,  a  large  number  of  blacks  annually  go  over 
to  Mahometanism. 

On  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  delightful 
breeze  from  the  south-east  brought  us  at  once  into  the 
regular  trade-wind,  so  that  we  scarcely  started  tack  or 
sheet  till  off  St  Helena  on  the  31st  of  January.  Squalls 
and  calms,  produced  by  the  proximity  of  this  lofty 
island,  kept  us  near  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  making  us 
familiar  with  its  gloomy  outline,  and  allowing  us  leisure 
to  philosophise  on  the  fate  of  bloody  men.  Heavy 
clouds  lowered  on  its  summits,  while  dreariness  and 
solitude  seemed  the  only  tenants  of  its  worthless  valleys. 
May  ambitious  rulers  never  forget  the  impressive  lesson 
of  St  Helena's  exiled  emperor  !  We  left  the  island  to 
the  westward,  and  catching  "  the  trade  "  again,  reached 
the  equator  in  about  twenty  days.  He  who  most  dislikes 
the  sea,  must  love  it  in  the  south-east  trade-wind.  Such 
skies,  such  air,  such  gentle  waters,  such  quiet  in  the 
ship,  such  glorious  nights,  such  security  from  all  shoals 
and  coasts,  and  such  steady  progress,  make  up  the  very 
poetry  of  life  upon  the  sea. 

The  north-east  trade  met  us  south  of  the  line,  blow- 
ing with  double  the  force  of  the  other.  Its  haziness 
prevented  my  noticing  at  what  latitude  the  Magellan 
clouds  ceased  to  be  visible.  We  however  saw  them  till 
within  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  equator.  They  ap- 
peared then  about  15°  above  the  horizon.  Since  leaving 
the  Cape,  the  thermometer  has  ranged  about  80°  to  85° 
in  the  cabin. 

For  a  number  of  days  after  crossing  the  line,  we 
noticed  a  fine  yellowish  sand  deposited  on  every  part  of 
the  vessel  and  rigging.  It  could  be  wiped  from  the 
decks  like  dust  from  a  table.  This  of  course  was  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  above  1000  miles  distant !  I  am 
told  this  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon,  but  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  it  noticed  in  books. 

In  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies,  a  suspicious-look- 
ing schooner  came  in  sight,  and  leaving  her  course, 
boarded  a  vessel  a  few  miles  ahead.  Soon  after,  she 
bore  for  another  ;  changing  her  course  again,  came 
down  upon  us,  and  ranged  alongside  at  musket  shot 
distance.  She  carried  the  flag  of  Donna  Maria,  was  of 
the  fastest  model,  too  small  to  be  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  had  other  indications  of  being  a  pirate.  It  seemed 
evident,  too,  she  had  no  particular  course,  for  she  had 
been  boxing  about  since  daylight.  To  be  captured,  and 
perhaps  murdered,  was  now  a  reasonable  expectation, 
and  I  began  to  think  this  book  would  never  see  the 
light.  After  sailing  with  us  a  while  before  the  wind, 
keeping  us  in  constant  expectation  of  a  shot,  she  sheared 
to,  and  an  officer  in  half  uniform  hailed  us,  saying, 
"  With  your  leave,  we  will  come  on  board."  Of  course 
it  was  of  no  use  to  resist,  and  our  captain  sulkily  hauled 
up  his  courses.  We  were  somewhat  relieved  by  seeing 
her  boat  shove  off  with  but  a  small  crew.  Our  ladder 
and  man-ropes  were  put  over  the  side,  and  presently  a 
ruffian-looking  man,  with  side  arms,  stood  upon  our 
deck.  We  stood  ready  to  learn  our  fate,  but  he  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  announce  it.  However,  after  looking 
about  at  every  thing,  and  asking  cur  cargo,  destination, 
&c.,  he  settled  our  surmises  by  saying,  that  he  wished 
merely  to  know  his  longitude  ! 

The  schooner  was  a  slaver,  recently  captured  off 
Jamaica  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  this  personage  was 
prize-master.  The  slaves  had  been  apprenticed  on  the 
island  by  government,  as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases, 
and  the  vessel  was  on  her  way  to  Sierra  Leone  to  be 
condemned,  having  the  late  captain  and  one  or  two  of 
the  crew  on  board.  Being  destitute  of  a  chronometer, 
he  took  this  opportunity  to  ascertain  his  position,  by 
comparing  the  reckoning  of  the  vessels  in  sight.    The 


vessel  was  about  eighty  tons  burden  (not  so  large  as 
many  of  our  river  sloops),  and  when  taken,  had  on  board 
326  slaves.  Between  her  decks  was  but  two  feet  four 
inches,  so  that  the  unhappy  negroes  could  scarcely  sit 
upright.  They  were  stowed  in  a  solid  mass,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  amidst  filth  and  stench  so  horrid,  that  the  place 
was  insupportable  for  days  after  they  were  removed. 
These  vessels  are  generally  fitted  out  at  Havana,  and 
if  they  escape  capture  one  voyage  out  of  four,  the  pro- 
fits are  abundant.  As  the  officers  and  crew  are  not 
punished,  much  less  the  merchant,  there  is  no  want  of 
tools  for  this  infernal  business.  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
is  condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  she  is  sold  by  auction, 
and  not  being  wanted  there,  the  captain  himself  becomes 
the  purchaser,  and  with  all  his  irons,  gi-atings,  and  other 
apparatus,  already  on  board,  passes  down  the  coast, 
takes  in  another  cargo,  and  tries  his  chance  again. 

Loi'd  Brougham  has  affirmed,  in  a  late  speech  in 
parliament,  that  185  slave-vessels  were  fitted  out  from 
Havana  in  the  year  1835  ;  and  that  in  1836,  the  number 
of  slaves  imported  into  that  single  city  exceeded  28,000. 
In  the  month  of  December  1836,  two  vessels  arrived 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  one  of  which  brought  500  slaves,  and 
the  other  780.  The  average  import  of  slaves  into  Rio 
is  about  53,000.  In  1837,  there  were  imported  into 
one  city  of  Brazil  45,000  slaves.  It  has  been  recently 
published,  without  contradiction,  that  nearly  200  slave 
voyages  are  made  from  Cuba  every  year,  and  that  many 
of  these  are  owned  by  Englishmen  and  Americans.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  awful  business  is  now  conducted 
almost  as  extensively  as  at  any  former  period. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1 838,  the  shores  of  my  native 
country  once  more  received  me,  having  made  the  voyage 
in  120  days,  without  disaster.  I  have  abstained  from 
speaking  of  dangers,  escapes,  hardships,  and  inconve- 
niences, except  where  they  might  make  the  reader 
better  acquainted  with  the  country  or  people  through 
which  I  was  passing  ;  but  an  open  acknowledgment  is 
now  due  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  to  my  friends 
whose  prayers  were  not  intermitted.  In  the  east, 
opportunities  of  going  from  port  to  port  are  often  not 
to  be  had  for  months ;  yet  1  was  never  hurried  from 
any  place  till  my  work  was  done,  nor  in  a  single  instance 
detained  uselessly.  During  an  absence  from  the  United 
States  of  two  years  and  a  half,  I  made  nineteen  voyages 
by  sea  (which  consumed  464  days),  fourteen  voyages 
by  rivers,  and  a  land  journey  of  500  miles,  besides 
smaller  trips  by  land  and  water.  The  whole  distance 
travelled,  including  actual  courses  at  sea,  is  somewhat 
more  than  53,000  miles.  In  all  these  wanderings,  often 
in  dangerous  and  ill-fitted  vessels,  and  regions  unhealthy 
or  infested  with  robbers,  I  was  never  hurt  nor  molested, 
nor  was  any  person  hurt  or  taken  sick  where  I  was. 
In  one  of  these  journeys,  it  will  be  recollected,  I  was 
supposed  to  be  armed  with  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  for 
which  I  afterwards  found  I  had  no  bullets.  On  all 
other  occasions,  I  went  without  the  semblance  of  a 
weapon,  except  a  cane. 

The  entire  expense  of  my  mission,  including  voyages 
out  and  home,  presents  to  chiefs,  purchase  of  curiosities 
for  missionary  rooms,  and  salary,  amounts  to  about 
5000  dollars — scarcely  half  of  the  sum  I  had  supposed 
would  be  requisite.  Part  of  this  may  be  regarded  as 
falling  within  the  usual  expenses  of  the  Board,  as  on 
all  occasions  I  acted  the  part  of  a  missionary,  by  preach- 
ing through  interpreters,  conducting  the  services  of 
native  assistants,  and  distributing  Christian  books. 

The  wide  field  gone  over  in  my  weary  way  is  now 
traced,  and  thousands  of  facts  concei-ning  it  are  fairly 
spread  out.  Much  more  remains  unsaid ;  but  nothing 
is  kept  back  which  would  materially  alter  the  nature 
of  the  reader's  impressions.  Deeply  conscious  of  the 
imperfections  which  have  attended  the  discharge  of  this 
engagement,  I  am,  nevertheless,  cheered  by  the  fullest 
conviction  that  such  an  agency  was  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  vigour  of  the  mission ;  that  no  part  of  my  life 
has  so  effectually  promoted  the  blessed  cause  for  which 
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alone  it  is  desirable  to  live ;  and  that  tlie  divine  presence 
and  aid  were  never  more  manifestly  vouchsafed  upon 
any  of  my  endeavours. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  my  deep  and  solemn 
conviction  that  the  missionary  enterprise  is  of  God. 
All  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard,  has  served  to  impress 
me  more  and  more  with  the  rectitude,  practicability, 
and  usefulness  of  the  work.  Our  duty,  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  is  illustrated  and  urged  in  every  part  of  the 
field.  The  missionaries,  as  a  body,  are  holy  and  dili- 
gent men.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  translations 
are  continually  improving ;  that  the  tracts  are  orthodox 
and  scriptural ;  and  thsft  a  large  part  of  them  are  intel- 
ligible to  the  natives.  Evidences  of  the  divine  favour 
are  visible,  and  are  numerated  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
though  not  completely,  yet  so  abundantly  as  that  unpre- 
judiced Christians  must  deem  them  encouraging. 

The  personal  examination  of  numerous  missionary 
stations  in  the  east  (some  of  them  the  seat  of  several 
distinct  bodies  of  missionaries) ;  a  minute  knowledge  of 
many  adjacent  ones;  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
nearly  ninety  ordained  missionaries — Episcopalian, 
Lutheran,  Scotch,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Indepen- 
dent, Congregational,  and  Baptist,  besides  wives,  assist- 
ants, and  native  helpers ;  visits  to  schools  and  the  houses 
of  converts ;  seeing  many  heathen  in  their  native  state  ; 
witnessing  much  missionary  labour ;  attending  commit- 
tees, conferences,  prayer-meetings,  and  catechisings ; 
and  almost  confining  my  reading  to  this  subject  for 
three  years — has  satisfied  me  that  the  measure  of  mis- 
sionary success  is  equal  to  just  expectations.  The 
particular  grounds  of  this  decision  will  be  found  briefly 
spread  out  in  Chapter  III,  of  the  "Dissertations." 

Opportunities  of  usefulness  are  more  extended  than 
ever  before.  There  are  not  only  more  presses  and 
more  missionaries,  but  better  tracts ;  more  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  translated ;  more  of  our  brethren  understand 
the  languages  where  they  are;  the  native  assistants 
know  more  of  the  plan  of  salvation ;  and  the  schools 
are  better  conducted. 

Our  incentives  to  increased  action  are  very  strong. 
Many  young  men  of  great  promise,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  missionary  work,  are  deterred  from  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  societies,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  when  they  can  be  sent  out,  if  at  all.  This 
ought  very  seriously  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
churches.    Men  are  prepared  and  willing  to  go,  and 


the  church  does  not  supply  the  means.  In  the  mean 
time,  promising  fields  remain  unoccupied;  a  proper 
division  of  labour  is  not  effected  at  existing  stations ; 
and  at  some  points  the  whole  labour  and  expense,  and 
the  entire  services  of  some  missionaries,  are  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  for  want  of  men  to  take  the  place  of  those 
now  engaged,  in  case  of  sickness  or  death.  In  some 
instances,  there  are  for  a  whole  nation  but  one  mis- 
sionary. 

Our  visible  encouragements  are  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  The  number  of  converts  within  the 
year  1837,  connected  with  missions  from  the  United 
States,  exceeds  the  whole  number  of  converts,  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  missionary 
operations.  In  the  same  missions,  religious  truth  is 
now  being  printed  in  nearly  sixty  languages,  and  at  the 
rate  of  millions  of  pages  per  annum. 

Reader,  could  you  have  stood  with  me  over  the  graves 
of  Swartz,  Carey,  Boardman,  or  Heber,  or  could  you 
stand  beside  the  departing  ship,  where  weeping  parents 
give  up  dear  children  to  many  hardships,  and  to  be  seen 
no  more,  how  would  your  sacrifices  appear  in  the  com- 
parison? What  are  you  doing  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity which  compares  with  these  ;  or  with  the  widow's 
mite,  which  was  "  all  her  living  ?"  Oh,  examine  this 
matter.  The  blood  of  the  heathen  may  be  on  your  soul. 
Have  you  properly  satisfied  yourself  that  it  is  not  your 
duty  "  to  go  to  the  heathen  ?"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not 
required  to  give  more  to  this  cause  ?  If  it  be  the  duty 
of  some  to  go  abroad,  and  of  others  to  give  up  their 
sons  and  daughters,  what  ought  you  to  do  ?  Must  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  do  their  duty?  or  will  the 
services  of  a  part  excuse  the  remainder  ?  Either  those 
who  go  on  missions  are  egregiously  misled,  and  might 
without  guilt  have  remained  at  home,  enjoying  all  the 
sweets  of  civilised  society,  religious  privileges,  and 
family  intercourse,  or  you  are  fatally  deluded  in  sup- 
posing that  you  acquit  yourselves  of  all  obligation  by 
paying  a  paltry  dollar  or  two,  per  annum  or  per  month. 
What  shall  be  said,  then,  of  those  who  do  not  contribute 
towards  spreading  the  knowledge  of  God  and  truth 
among  the  nations,  so  much  as  the  price  of  a  gewgaw, 
or  a  ribbon,  in  a  whole  year  ?  Oh  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  thy  people's  charge !  Let  thy  church  arise  and 
shine,  that  the  Gentiles  may  come  to  her  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  CHINESE. 

Stations  now  occupied.  Sudiya.  Mogoung.  Bamoo.  Umerapoora. 
Zemmai.  Pontiana.  Sambas.  Banca.  Other  Bodies  of  Chi- 
nese. Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Proportion  of  Chinese 
who  can  read.  The  importance  of  distributing  Tracts  and  Bibles 
overrated.  Comparison  of  the  modes  of  Printing.  Difficulty  of 
the  Language.  Dictionaries,  Grammars,  &c.  Present  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  Chinese.  Other  Sinologues.  Number  of  Con- 
verts.   Best  Authors  on  China. 

The  accounts  given  of  Canton  and  Macao  in  a  preceding 
chapter  show  to  what  extent  those  cities  can  be  regarded 
as  missionary  stations,  and  how  little  prospect  there  is 
of  an  early  toleration  to  missionary  efforts  in  China 
Proper.  Hence  the  necessity  of  establishing  missions 
for  this  people  in  other  places,  where  they  are  found 
residing  in  large  numbers.  Stations  now  exist  only  at 
Canton,  Macao,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Bankok,  of 
which  I  have  detailed  the  facts ;  and  Batavia,  which  I 
did  not  visit.  Penang  has  been  occupied  by  Mr  Dyer, 
but  he  is  now  of  Malacca.     The  general  and  deep  inte- 


rest felt  by  the  Christian  public  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese, 
induces  me  to  present,  at  one  view,  the  other  points 
which  seem  now  to  invite  missionaries.  Othex's  have 
been  named  which  I  know  to  be  unsuitable ;  thei"e  may 
be  some  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

By  placing  missionaries  at  these  places  we  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  Chinese,  though  not  to  China.  Besides  the 
numerous  body  of  permanent  residents,  are  thousands 
who  return  to  their  own  country  after  amassing  a  com- 
petency ;  and  thousands  who  never  cease  to  be  citizens 
of  China,  come  and  return  annually  in  the  junks  and 
caravans.  Tracts  may  be  sent  by  such  to  every  part 
of  the  coast.  Converts  may  be  made  at  such  stations, 
who  shall  become  at  no  distant  period  the  best  of  mis- 
sionaries to  their  own  land ;  a  quiet  abode  is  secured 
where  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  translated ;  schools 
may  be  taught;  and  many  other  services  rendered, 
quite  as  important  as  any  which  could  be  performed  in 
China  itself. 

1.  Sudiya,  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Board 
in  Upper  Assam,  on  a  branch  of  the  Burampooter. 
Several  missionaries  and  a  printing  establishment  are 
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located  here,  prosecuting  labours  among  the  tribes  of 
the  vicinity. 

The  frontier  of  China  is  not  now  accessible  from 
Sudiya,  Some  rude  tribes  of  Singphoos  intervene,  who 
pi'eserve  their  independence,  and  render  travelling  by 
this  route  highly  dangerous.  British  influence,  however, 
seems  fast  extending  in  that  direction,  and  a  free  inter- 
course for  whites  may  ere  long  be  secured. 

Some  of  the  chiefs,  for  an  established  compensation, 
grant  a  free  passage  and  escort  to  an  annual  caravan  of 
Chinese  to  Thibet.  It  generally  amounts  to  about  600 
persons,  who  collect  on  the  borders  of  Yunnan,  and 
proceed  to  Lassa,  making  the  journey  in  six  weeks. 
Credible  natives  affirm  that  a  good  road  extends  the 
whole  distance  from  Lassa  to  Pekin,  and  that  letters 
are  carried  from  one  capital  to  the  other  in  twenty  days. 
We  may  hope  that  Christian  zeal  will  soon  make  this 
road  and  this  caravan  the  means  of  conveying  divine 
truth  to  China.  Perhaps  even  now  the  caravan  might 
sometimes  be  reached  from  Sudiya,  for  the  distribution 
of  tracts. 

2.  Mo-QOUNG,  or  MoNG-MAOEONG,  Is  a  large  fortified 
city,  on  a  bi'anch  of  the  Irrawaddy  river,  about  25°  20', 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Shyans,  Chinese,  and  Singphoos. 
It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bong,  but  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  king- 
dom is  not  clear.  It  is  more  probable  that  Mogoung 
was  at  an  early  period  a  part  of  the  Tai  or  Shyan 
country,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  section. 
Good  roads,  for  horses  or  bullocks,  extend  in  various 
directions,  particularly  to  Assam,  Yunnan,  and  Bamoo. 
The  trade  to  China  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  latter 
city.  The  resident  Chinese  are  of  a  respectable  class. 
The  contiguity  of  the  famous  amber  mines*  brings 
numerous  merchants  from  Yunnan,  Munipore,  and 
other  adjacent  countries.  The  traders  from  China  stay 
some  weeks,  and  generally  return  from  year  to  year ; 
so  that  successive  instructions  might  be  given  them. 

Beesa,  called  by  the  Burmans  Beejanoung,  and  by 
the  Shyans  Hukung,  is  but  about  eighty  miles,  north  by 
west,  from  Mogoung.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
Singphoo  cities,  between  which  and  Sudiya  there  is 
constant  and  free  intercourse.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  at  Ava  the  famous  Duffa,  Gam,  prince  of  the 
Beesa  Singphoos,  who  assured  me  that  missionaries  to 
his  country  should  be  well  received  and  protected.  He 
imparted  many  of  the  facts  I  now  give  respecting  that 
part  of  Burmah  and  its  various  tribes. 

3.  Bamoc— This  city  (lat.  24°  17' north,  long.  96°  55' 
east)  lies  on  the  Irrawaddy  river,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tapan,  or  Bamoo,  or  Pinlang  river,  which  comes  in 
from  China.  It  is  called  by  Hamilton  Bhanmo,  and  by 
some  writers  Bamau.  The  old  town  stood  on  this  branch, 
but  the  modern  one  is  a  mile  below.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  14,000,  of  whom  one-tenth  are  Chinese.  Each 
side  of  the  river,  for  miles  above  and  below,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  continued  village ;  and  the  sur 
rounding  country  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  portions  of  the  Burman  empire.  About 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  southward,  but  much  more  by 
the  course  of  the  river,  is  the  confluence  of  the  Lung- 
Shun,  which  also  rises  in  China,  and  which,  as  well  as 
the  Bamoo,  aff'ords  a  boat  navigation  into  Yunnan 
during  the  rainy  season.  Boats  come  up  from  Ava  in 
twelve  days ;  and  when  the  waters  are  high,  vessels  of 
150  tons  may  proceed  1 30  miles  farther. 

A  great  trade  is  carried  on  from  Bamoo  to  China, 
part  of  it  en  route  to  Ava.  From  five  to  six  thousand 
Chinamen  ai*rive  every  cold  season  fi-om  Yunnan, 
causing  a  resort  at  the  same  time  of  traders  from  all 
parts  of  Burmah  and  Munipore.  This  intercourse  was 
found  existing  when  Europeans  first  visited  the  country, 
and  the  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  established  factors 
here  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  the  caravans  travel  in  the  dry  season,  they  pro- 
ceed by  land,  crossing  several  ridges  of  mountains,  and 

*  The  price  of  the  best  kind,  on  the  spot,  Is  about  three  shillings 
sterling  or  seventy  cents  a  poun<L 


a  country  occupied  by  Shyans,  to  Santa ;  from  whence 
they  disperse.  Santa,  though  in  China  Proper,  is 
peopled  principally  by  Shyans,  who  are  also  numerous 
in  most  other  parts  of  Yunnan.  They  spread  also  over 
all  the  country  eastward  of  Bamoo,  and  are  called  by 
the  Burmans  Tarouk,  or  Chinese  Shyans.  A  large 
part  of  them  speak  Chinese. 

Bamoo  would  be  a  more  pleasant  location  than  either 
Rangoon  or  Ava,  except  for  its  distance  from  the  sea- 
board. The  people  are  more  refined  than  in  most  parts 
of  Burmah,  dress  more  completely,  live  in  large  com- 
fortable houses,  have  peaceful  habits,  and  seem  parti- 
cularly intelligent.  The  Chinese  occupy  a  part  of  the 
city  to  themselves,  chiefly  one  wide,  clean  street.  They 
have  about  a  hundred  shops,  built  of  blue  brick  and 
tiled,  and  a  handsome  temple.  The  Shyan  quarter 
contains  800  houses,  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  paved,  and  all  have  fine  shade-trees. 
The  vicinity  is  highly  improved ;  and  Mr  Kincaid  speaks 
of  an  iron  suspension  bridge. 

Besides  its  reference  to  China,  this  is  obviously  an 
important  point  for  a  mission,  not  only  to  the  Burmans 
and  Shyans,  but  the  Kah-Kyens.  Large  numbers  also 
of  Assamese,  Singphoos,  Muniporeans,iYos,  and  others, 
resorting  here  for  trade,  demand  attention.  At  least 
four  missionaries,  one  for  Chinese,  one  for  Shyans,  one 
for  Burmans,  and  one  for  the  Kah-Kyens,  are  wanted 
here;  or  more  properly  two  missionaries  to  each  of 
these  classes.  It  is  not  certain  that  operations,  or  even 
a  residence  there,  would  now  be  permitted,  but  every 
day  increases  the  probability. 

4.  Umerapoora,  six  miles  above  Ava,  and  formerly 
the  metropolis  of  Burmah,  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000  Chinese,  mostly  married  to  Burman  females.  It 
is  also  the  resort  of  many  young  men  from  China,  who 
remain  only  a  few  years.  During  all  the  dry  season, 
small  caravans  arrive  every  few  weeks,  amounting,  in 
the  whole,  to  several  thousand  in  a  season.  The  route 
is  principally  through  Thennee,  in  about  latitude  22° 
40',  longitude  98°  10',  said  by  natives  to  contain  3000 
houses,  and  destined  I  hope,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be 
a  missionary  station.  By  the  caravan,  a  regular  com- 
munication with  Ava  could  be  maintained.  Near  the 
city  are  extensive  sugar  plantations  wrought  by  Chinese, 
and  furnishing  a  considerable  quantity  for  difierent 
parts  of  the  country. 

Many  considerations  invite  to  the  early  location  of  a 
missionary  at  this  city,  who  should  acquii'e  the  dialect 
spoken  in  Yunnan*  and  the  west  of  China,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  frontier  at  the  first  favourable 
moment.  A  good  teacher,  if  not  procurable  in  the 
place,  might  probably  be  obtained  easily  from  the 
caravans.  Among  the  traders  are  e'ducated  men,  who 
would  gladly  engage  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  usual 
wages.  The  city  itself  furnishes  ample  scope  for  the 
labours  of  several  missionaries  to  the  Chinese,  and  the 
government  would  not  probably  offer  obstructions,  as 
they  permit  all  foreigners  to  exercise  what  religion  they 
choose.  Mr  Kincaid  has  several  times  been  invited  to 
accompany  the  caravan  to  China,  and  promised  every 
attention. 

5.  Zemmai,  about  400  miles  north  from  Bankok,  is 
called  by  the  natives  as  above,  by  the  Siamese  Chang- 
mai,  or  Changmy,  by  Loubiere  Chame,  in  Modern 
Universal  History  Jangoma,  and  in  Malte  Brun's  atlas 
Shaimai.  It  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  prince  or  chobwaw  of  all  the  southern 
Laos.  The  river  Meinam  is  navigable  thus  far  for 
boats. 

Part  of  what  is  now  Siam  appears  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  this  district,  and  formed  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  the  period  of  the  dismemberment  and  re- 
duction of  their  country  does  not  appear.  For  several 
*  The  province  of  Yunnan,  of  which  mention  is  made  so  often, 
is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  populous  in  all  China,  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Burmah.  Du  Halde  sets  doivn  its  population 
at  8,000,000,  and  that  of  Sechuen,  the  adjacent  province,  at 
27,000,000.  Gutzlaff,  from  the  government  census,  gives  Yunnan 
15,000,000  and  Sechuen  21,000,000. 
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genemtions,  they  have  been  altei'nately  tributary  to 
Siam  and  Burmah.  At  present  they  are  virtually  in- 
dependent, but  pay  a  nominal  homage  to  both  countries. 

Very  considerable  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  caravans 
with  China.  These  go  and  come  during  six  months  of 
the  year  in  small  companies,  making  an  aggregate  of 
several  thousand  men,  each  trader  having  twelve  or 
fifteen  loaded  mules  or  ponies;  and  sometimes  ele- 
phants are  employed.  A  large  male  elephant  costs  250 
dollars,  and  carries  about  1200  pounds.  A  small  female 
costs  about  40  dollars,  and  carries  one-third  the  weight. 
The  route  is  over  mountains  and  deserts,  and  is  per- 
formed with  difficulty. 

Zemmai  has  the  advantage  of  regular  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  Ava,  Maulmain,  andBankok.  Standing 
on  a  branch  of  the  Meinani  river,  the  intercourse  with 
the  latter  city  by  boats  is  very  considerable.  The  flood- 
tide  not  being  felt  much  above  Ayuthia,  the  voyage  up 
occupies  twenty-five  days.  Boats  come  down  in  less 
than  half  the  time. 

Dr  Richardson  of  Maulmain  has  several  times  visited 
Zemmai,  and  has  made  valuable  communications,  re- 
.specting  the  route  and  inhabitants,  to  the  supreme 
government  of  India.  He  met  with  no  difficulty,  and 
performed  the  journey  in  twenty -five  days,  travelling, 
as  caravans  generally  do  iu  these  regions,  about  ten 
miles  per  day.  Droves  of  bullocks  have  been  several 
times  brought  hence  to  Maulmain  for  the  troops,  and 
the  intercourse  is  likely  to  increase. 

Merchants  from  Zemmai  visit  Ava  evei7  year,  and 
sometimes  civil  and  military  officers.  They  reach  Mo- 
nay  or  Mong-ny  (lat.  20°  40',  long.  97°  40')  in  twenty 
days,  and  thence  to  Ava  in  fifteen  moi'e.  Monay  is  a 
large  city,  and  the  seat  of  government  for  another 
division  of  Shyans.  I  met  the  governor,  or  chobwaw, 
in  Ava,  at  the  morning  levee  of  the  principal  woongyee, 
who  encouraged  me  to  send  missionaries  to  his  people, 
and  made  many  kind  assurances. 

Besides  the  claims  of  Zemmai  as  a  station  for  the 
Chinese,  it  presents  still  more  in  relation  to  the  natives. 
The  whole  country  round  is  peopled  with  a  density  very 
uncommon  m  Farther  India.  Within  a  circle  of  fifty 
miles  are  the  cities  of  Lagoung,  Moungpai,  and  Moung- 
nam,  each  with  20,000  inhabitants;  Labong,  with 
14,000 ;  and  several  smaller  cities.  The  people  are  mild, 
humane,  intelligent,  and  prosperous.  Opium-smoking 
and  gambling  are  almost  unknown.  Almost  every 
ai'ticle  wanted  by  a  missionary  can  be  had  in  the 
bazaars,  and  at  low  rates.  A  fat  cow  costs  but  one 
dollar. 

The  tracts  in  course  of  publication  at  Sudiya  would 
probably  be  intelligible  to  the  people  of  Zemmai  and 
vicinity.  Four  unmarried  men  are  urgently  needed 
at  this  station ;  two  for  the  Shyans,  and  two  for  the 
Chinese. 

6.  PoNTiANA,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Borneo, 
stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  nearly  under  the 
equator.  Being  a  Dutch  settlement,  protection  and 
the  comforts  of  civilised  life  are  secured  to  the  mis- 
sionary. Its  distance  from  Batavia  is  400  miles,  and 
from  Singapore  300 ;  the  trade  with  each  place  being 
constant,  both  in  native  and  European  vessels. 

The  city  contains  only  about  300  Chinese,  but  in  the 
interior  are  30,000,  engaged  in  working  the  gold  and 
other  mines.  There  were  formerly  Catholic  priests  here, 
but  they  have  left  no  proselytes.  This  station  is  salu- 
brious, safe,  accessible,  cheap,  and  every  way  promising, 
Numerous  junks  constantly  ti-ade  from  here  to  different 
ports  on  the  coast  of  China,  by  which  any  quantity  of 
tracts  may  be  distributed. 

7.  Sambas  stands  on  the  same  side  of  Borneo,  about 
eighty  miles  northward  of  Pontiana.  As  a  position  for 
a  Chinese  missionary,  it  resembles  Pontiana  in  all  im- 
portant I'espects.  There  are  about  fifty  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants, and  many  Malays,  Dayas,  Bugis,  &c.  The  Chinese 
in  the  city  do  not  exceed  200,  but  there  is  another  body 
of  40,000  in  the  rear.  Like  the  others,  they  are  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  Dutch,  because  lying  within  terri- 
tory claimed  by  them;  but  they  pay  no  tax,  justice  is 


administered  by  their  own  rulers,  and  they  are  in  fact 
independent.  They  hold  daily  intercourse,  by  an  inland 
route,  with  the  above-named  body  of  Chinese  on  the 
Pontiana  river. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  have  stationed  here  the  Rev.  Messrs  Arms 
and  Robbins,  as  missionaries  to  the  Dayas.*  They  com- 
menced the  study  of  that  language, "  but  finding  the 
Malay  would  be  more  useful,  have  turned  to  that.  The 
Daya  language  is  divided  into  some  thirty  different 
dialects,  none  of  which  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  is 
so  poor  in  words,  that  the  Scriptures  could  scarcely  be 
made  intelligible  in  a  translation.  As  missionary  zeal 
must  create  all  the  readei-s,  it  has  been  thought  prefer- 
able to  teach  Malay,  and  give  them  a  literature  in  that 
language.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
English  their  learned  language,  rather  than  Malay.  In 
this  case,  so  soon  as  readers  were  raised  up,  they  would 
have  access  to  all  literatui'e  and  works  of  piety.  In  the 
other,  ages  must  elapse  before  there  can  be  a  valuable 
literature  in  that  language.  The  teaching  to  read  is  but 
a  fraction  of  labour  compared  to  enriching  a  language 
with  valuable  books. 

8.  Banca  is  an  island  about  130  miles  long,  and  35 
broad,  lying  in  the  strait  of  the  same  name.  The  inha- 
bitants are  Malays,  Chinese,  aboriginal  mountaineers, 
and  Orang  Louts.  The  Malays  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  prone  to  indolence.  The  tribes  of  the  interior  reside 
in  a  state  of  great  rudeness  and  poverty.  The  Orang 
Louts,  or  "men  of  the  sea,"  reside  chiefly  in  little 
prows  along  the  coast,  deriving  their  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  the  waters.  The  Chinese  are  the  strength 
of  the  colony,  carrying  on  almost  all  the  trades,  but 
especially  the  operations  of  mining  for  tin.  Their  exact 
number  is  not  ascertained,  but  they  amount  to  many 
thousands,  and  keep  up  constant  intercourse  with  their 
mother  country. 

This  island  is  not  deemed  particularly  unhealthy ;  and 
being  in  the  very  highway  of  commerce,  offers  many 
facilities  for  a  Chinese  mission. 

Of  Singapore  and  Bankok,  as  stations  for  missionaries 
to  Chinese,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Penang  has  been 
occupied  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  may 
be  resumed.    It  had,  in  ]  836,  9000  Chinese  inhabitants. 

There  are  other  large  bodies  of  Chinese,  with  some 
of  whom  missionaries  might  probably  be  stationed.  On 
the  Island  of  Java  are  probably  200,000,  32,000  of 
which  are  in  Batavia ;  on  Bintang,  7000  ;  on  Sumatra, 
3000.  Tringano,  Patani,  and  other  towns  on  the  east 
coast  of  Malaya,  have  each  several  hundred  or  more, 
but  offer  no  encouragement  at  present  as  stations. 

The  facts  exhibited  in  this  sketch  seem  meagre,  but 
comprise  all  the  valuable  result  of  diligent  inquiries, 
omitting,  however,  what  has  been  made  public  by  others, 
or  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

So  far  as  the  salvation  of  the  bulk  of  Chinese  resident 
in  foreign  countries  is  concerned,  the  missionary  in 
some  of  these  places  need  not  acquire  their  language. 
They  consist,  in  great  part,  of  the  progeny  of  Chinamen 
married  to  natives,  whose  mother  tongue,  therefore,  is 
the  local  language.  Many  of  them,  wearing  the  full 
Chinese  costume,  know  nothing  of  that  language.  Most 
of  them  learn  to  speak  it  on  common  subjects,  and  some 
few  are  taught  to  read  a  little,  but  they  could  not  be 
usefully  addressed  by  a  missionary  in  that  language. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be,  besides  stationing 
missionaries  (two  or  three  in  a  place  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, distribute  tracts,  &c.)  at  these  various  outposts, 
to  collect  a  considerable  number  at  some  eligible  point, 
say  at  Malacca  or  Singapore,  where  in  classes,  and 
under  competent  teachers,  native  and  othei's,  they 
might  pursue  their  studies  without  the  interruptions 
incident  to  the  occupancy  of  a  missionary  station.  Much 
money  would  thus  be  saved,  as  well  as  much  time  and 

*  This  word  is  often  wi-itten  Dayak.  But  the  final  letttT  is  a, 
gutturally  and  suddenly  pronounced.  The  same  is  the  esisc  \vitii 
Pontiana,  Batta,  and  sU  that  class  of  wrds- 
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much  health.  The  ladies  not  keeping  house,  could  study 
in  class  with  their  husbands.  Persons  of  experience, 
observation,  and  ability  in  the  language,  would  thus  be 
raised  up,  qualified  to  assume  all  the  practicable  sta- 
tions in  China  or  out  of  it. 

There  are  two  entire  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  Chinese — Marshman's  of  Serampore,  in  five  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  Morrison  and  Milne's,  in  twenty-one  vols. 
8vo.  The  former  was  commenced  about  a  year  before 
Dr  Morrison  arrived  in  China ;  but  both  were  finished 
and  printed  about  the  same  time  (1823),  and  have  been 
largely  distributed,  in  successive  editions.  Both  ver- 
sions are  verbal  and  literal ;  so  much  so  as  to  prove 
objectionable  to  present  missionaries.  Though  not 
likely  to  be  reprinted,  they  are  eminently  valuable,  as 
the  bases  of  a  new  version. 

A  third  translation  is  in  progress,  by  Messrs  Med- 
hurst  and  Gutzlaff.  The  New  Testament,  which  was 
revised  in  concert  with  J.  R.  Morrison,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Bridgman,  has  been  printed  from  blocks  at 
Singapore,  and  lithographed  at  Batavia.  It  is  in  process 
of  revision  for  a  second  edition.  Genesis  and  Exodus 
are  also  in  press,  the  Pentateuch  ready,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  progress.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  this  version,  as  being  too  loose  and  paraphras- 
tical.  The  translators  of  course  deny  the  charge,  but 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  as  yet  with- 
held their  aid.  The  character  and  attainments  of  the 
translators,  and  the  immense  advantage  of  having  two 
distinct  and  independent  versions  before  them,  seem  to 
authorise  a  confidence  that  it  is  a  great  improvement. 

There  have  been  printed  in  this  language,  besides 
the  above-named  editions  of  Scripture,  about  ninety-five 
different  tracts,  and  twenty-five  broad-sheets ;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  2000  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter. 

The  number  of  portions  of  Scripture  and  tracts 
already  distributed  amounts  probably  to  millions ;  but 
the  exact  quantity  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  distribution  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  from  out- 
stations,  to  be  borne  by  trading  junks  to  the  coasts  of 
China,  is  not  unimportant,  but  has  I  think  been  over- 
rated. Christians  seem  disposed  to  regard  our  duty  to 
China  as  likely  to  be  accomplished  cheaper  and  easier 
than  it  really  is,  and  to  hope  that  Bibles  and  tracts, 
with  merely  a  few  missionaries,  will  do  the  work.  We 
are  in  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  discouraged, 
because  greater  fruits  have  not  resulted  from  all  the 
labour  and  expense  bestowed  in  this  way.  Two  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind — First,  that  few  Chinamen  can 
read  understandingly ;  and,  secondly,  that  our  books 
and  tracts  have  been  for  the  most  part  so  imperfect  in 
their  style,  as  to  be  far  less  likely  to  make  a  proper 
impression  than  a  tract  given  in  this  country. 

The  ability  to  pronounce  the  characters,  or  rather 
some  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  out  of  the  many 
thousand,  is  very  general.  Hence  a  man  taking  a  tract, 
will  proudly  begin  to  read  off"  what  he  can,  that  is,  call 
off  the  letters ;  but  this  does  not  prove  him  to  under- 
stand one  word  of  what  he  reads,  as  I  have  ascertained 
many  times.  Ho  may  not  even  understand  a  word 
when  the  book  is  correctly  read  to  him.  The  written 
language  and  the  spoken  ax-e  in  fact  two  different  lan- 
guages. After  having  questioned  well-educated  Chinese 
in  various  places,  heard  the  opinions  of  judicious  mis- 
sionaries, and  personally  examined  many  through  an 
interpreter,  I  am  deliberately  confident  that  not  more 
than  one  Chinese  man  in  fifty  can  read  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  plainest  book,  and  scarcely  any  females, 
except  among  the  very  highest  classes. 

A  few  instances  of  the  difference  between  the  written 
and  spoken  language  will  make  this  plain.  In  the  Tay- 
chew  dialect,  the  word  nang  means  "man;"  in  the 
written  language  it  is  clieiu.  E  means  "  chaii* ;"  it  is 
written  Ke.  Leng  means  "  besides  ;"  it  is  written  jong. 
Toah  means  "  large ;"  in  writing  it  is  ty.  A  w  means 
"  to  learn ;"  it  is  written  liack.  In  the  Hokeen  dialect, 
nam  lamg  means  **  two  men ;"  in  Writing  it  is  ye  jcen. 


Ngeo  lay  means  "brother;"  in  writing  it  is  baw. 
Hence,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  Chinese  wor- 
ship, it  is  as  necessary  to  go  over  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
as  it  was  to  the  Jews  to  have  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  and 
interpretation. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked.  Why  not  translate  the 
Scriptures  and  print  tracts  in  each  colloquial  dialect  ? 
One  reason  is  enough — There  are  no  characters  to 
express  the  words.  Strange  as  it  seems,  there  is  no 
way  of  writing  a  multitude  of  words  used  every  day  by 
every  body. 

The  advantages  of  book  distribution  are  further 
abridged  by  the  imperfections  of  style  and  manner, 
from  which  few  of  them  are  free.  I  am  assured  by 
missionaries,  by  Leang  Afa,  and  by  private  Chinese 
gentlemen,  that  neither  Marshman's  nor  Morrison's 
Bible  is  fully  intelligible,  much  less  attractive.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  tracts ;  and  some  of 
them  have  been  found  wholly  unworthy  of  circulation. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  make  the  books  accu- 
rate, intelligible,  and  idiomatic.  The  snatching  away 
of  shiploads  can  have  had  little  other  effect  than  to 
prepare  the  people  to  expect  efforts  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  awaken  inquiry.  If  these  efforts  are 
not  soon  made,  the  effects  of  what  has  been  done  may 
cease  to  be  useful,  and  even  become  obstructive.  Exer- 
tions therefore  should  at  once  be  made  by  all  Christian 
sects,  to  place  men  in  safe  and  advantageous  places  to 
study  the  Chinese  language. 

It  is  known  that  the  Chinese  print  from  wooden  blocks, 
and  have  possessed  the  art  for  800  years.  Some  good 
judges  still  prefer  this  system  for  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  certainly  possesses  advantages  in 
some  respects.  The  process  is  to  write  the  words  on 
thm  paper,  which  is  then  pasted  upon  a  proper  block, 
and  the  cutter  removes  with  a  chisel  all  but  the  black 
face  of  the  letter.  It  is  thus  a  safe  and  simple  mode 
of  stereotyping.  Alterations  are  made  by  cutting  out 
the  error,  inserting  a  plug  of  wood,  and  engraving  again 
the  proper  words.  When  the  size  of  the  letter  is  not 
very  small,  a  set  of  blocks  will  give  20,000  perfect 
impressions ;  it  may  then  be  retouched  at  an  expense 
of  one-fifth  the  original  cost,  and  give  5000  copies  more. 
A  small  table,  two  or  three  simple  brushes,  and  a  little 
China  or  Indian  ink,  form  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  printing  from  blocks.  A  set  of  blocks  for  the  New 
Testament  may  be  cut  at  Singapore  for  about  350 
dollars.  The  expense  of  each  copy  complete,  including 
paper  and  binding,  is  about  fifty  cents. 

The  use  of  moveable  metallic  type  was  introduced  by 
Mr  Lawson,  of  the  Serampore  mission,  many  years  ago ; 
and  from  such  were  Marshman's  Bible  and  some  other 
works  printed.  The  great  expense  of  cutting  punches 
induced  the  Serampore  printers  to  have  the  most  rare 
letters  cut  on  the  face  of  blank  types,  so  that  out  of  3000 
letters  only  1400  were  cast  from  matrices.  The  work 
of  completing  punches  for  the  whole  has  been  lately 
resumed,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  cast  all  the 
required  letters.  The  size  is  what  our  printers  call 
"  English,"  and  is  greatly  admired  by  the  natives. 

The  labours  of  Mr  Dyer,  now  of  Malacca,  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  the  visit  to  that 
city ;  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  fonts  at  Macao 
have  been  stated  in  the  last  chapter.  M.  Pauthier,  at 
Paris,  has  cut  punches,  and  cast  a  font  about  the  size 
of  that  at  Serampore.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
somewhat  strange  to  a  Chinese  eye,  from  the  use  of 
different  punches  to  make  the  same  matrix.  It  extends 
to  about  9000  charactex-s,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  an 
important  aid  to  missionary  opex'ations. 

A  fair  statement  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
block  px-inting,  lithogx-aphy,  and  moveable  type,  is  given 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Chinese  Repository.  Stereotyping 
from  wooden  blocks  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  in 
Boston,  but  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Many  years 
must  elapse  before  any  version  of  Scripture,  or  other 
productions,  will  deserve  such  perpetuity.  Stereotyping 
is  never  economical  except  where  fx-equent  and  small 
editions  of  the  same  work  are  required. 
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Books  can  be  manufactured  by  the  Chinese  method, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  metallic  type,  besides 
saving  the  salary  of  an  American  or  European  printer. 

The  impression  very  generally  prevails  that  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  he  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner 
who  attempts  to  learn  Chinese.  But  the  contrary 
opinion  is  maintained  by  various  persons  with  whom  I 
had  conversation.  The  late  superintendant  of  British 
trade,  who  resided  many  years  at  Canton,  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  the  language,  and  has  published  the 
best  general  account  of  China  now  extant,  says,  "  The 
rumoured  difficulties  attendant  on  the  acquisition  of 
Chinese,  from  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the 
characters,  are  the  mere  exaggerations  of  ignorance. 
The  roots,  or  original  characters,  or  what,  by  a  species 
of  analogy,  may  be  called  its  alphabet,  are  only  214  in 
number,  and  might  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller 
amount  by  a  little  dissection  and  analysis.  To  assert 
that  there  are  so  many  thousand  characters  in  the  lan- 
guage, is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  there 
are  so  many  thousand  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  at  all  more  necessary 
for  every  practical  purpose,  than  it  is  to  get  all  Johnson's 
Dictionary  by  heart  in  order  to  read  and  converse  in 
English." 

This  opinion  seems  corroborated  by  several  facts. 
In  printing  the  entire  Bible  only  about  3500  characters 
are  required.  Mr  Dyer,  in  ascertaining  the  most  im- 
portant letters  to  be  cast,  caused  a  large  quantity  of 
Chinese  histories,  poems,  and  other  books,  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  found  only  3200  chai-acters  employed.  The 
Chinese  penal  code  contains  less  than  2000  different 
words.  The  New  Testament  contains  less  than  3000. 
Of  the  40,000  characters  in  Morrison's  Dictionary,  more 
than  half  are  entirely  obsolete,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder very  uncommon. 

To  gather  a  sufficient  number  of  words,  therefore, 
for  all  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  missionary,  cannot 
be  difficult.  To  master  the  language  fully,  so  as  to 
write  critically  in  it,  must  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Dr 
Morrison,  who  probably  proceeded  farther  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  language  than  any  other  European,  always 
declared  himself  far  from  the  goal.  His  advice  to 
students  is,  not  to  undertake  Chinese  as  though  it  is 
a  very  easy  thing  to  acquire,  nor  be  discouraged  under 
an  impression  that  the  difficulty  is  next  to  insurmount- 
able. Medhurst  declares,  that  "  the  formidable  obstacles 
which  have  frightened  English  students  are  consider- 
ably reduced  by  a  comparison  with  our  own  language, 
and  vanish  entirely  before  the  patient  assiduity  of  the 
determined  scholar."  And  Dr  Marshman  affirms  that 
"  the  Chinese  langaftge  is  little  less  regular  in  its  for- 
mation, and  scarcely  more  difficult  of  acquisition,  than 
the  Sunscrit,  the  Greek,  or  even  the  Latin." 

Helps  to  the  study  of  Chinese  are  now  somewhat 
numerous,  though  few  are  of  much  utility  to  a  beginner. 
The  following  list  is  nearly  or  quite  complete.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  works  being  procurable  in  the  east,  except 
at  one  or  two  places,  missionaries  should  collect  what 
they  can  before  leaving  home. 

De  Guigne,  Diet.  Chinois,  1813.  French  and  Latin. 
One  large  folio  of  1200  pages:  contains  13,316  words. 

Morrison's  Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  6  vols, 
quarto.  Part  I.  follows  the  imperial  Chinese  Dictionary, 
made  in  1714,  and  contains  40,000  words.  Part  II.  is 
a  selection  of  12,000  words,  wliicli  alone  are  now  used. 
Part  III.  is  English  and  Chinese.  This  great  work 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company, 
at  their  press  in  Macao,  and  cost  £12,000.  The  first 
part  was  issued  in  1816,  and  the  last  in  1823.  It  is  for 
sale  in  London  at  sixty  dollars  per  copy.  One  half  of 
the  edition,  say  350  copies,  remain  on  hand. 

Medhurst's  Dictionary  of  the  Hokeen  or  Fuhkeen 
dialect,  in  1  vol.  4to.,  very  valuable.  The  printing  was 
begun  at  Macao  in  1830,  and  finished  in  1836.  Three 
hundred  copies  only  were  printed,  many  of  which  are 
on  hand.  The  cost  of  the  edition,  not  including  types, 
was  COOO  dolhirs.    It  is  sold  at  tea  dollai's  per  copy. 


Gon9alves,  a  learned  Catholic  of  Macao,  has  published 
a  good  Dictionary,  Chinese-Portuguese  and  Portuguese- 
Chinese. 

Premare,  Notitise  Ling.  Sinicse,  printed  at  Malacca, 
is  valuable  to  beginners,  though  very  imperfect. 

Remusat,  Elemens  de  la  Gram.  Chin.  Paris,  1822,  is 
an  improvement  on  Premare ;  but  those  who  can  afford 
it  will  do  well  to  have  both. 

Marshman's  Chinese  Grammar  is  a  learned  and  very 
practical  treatise  ;  valuable  both  to  the  beginner  and 
the  advanced  student. 

Morrison's  Chinese  Grammar  is  very  brief,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  the  preceding  works. 

Gon9alves'  Chinese  Grammar  is  Wi-itten  in  Portu- 
guese, and  is  valuable. 

Klaproth,  Chrestomathie  Chinoise,  is  one  of  the  best 
elementary  books  a  student  can  procure. 

Besides  missionaries,  there  are  other  gentlemen  pro- 
secuting Chinese  literature,  whose  labours  cannot  fail 
to  aid  our  holy  cause.  The  list  is  not  long,  and  deserves 
to  be  noted.  The  universities  of  Munich,  Paris,  and 
London,  have  each  a  professor  of  Chinese.  F.  C.  New- 
man fills  the  first,  M.  Julien  the  second,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Kidd,  late  missionary  at  Malacca,  the  third.  M. 
Pauthier,  at  Paris,  has  furnished  several  translations. 
There  are  also  Huttman,  Manning,  Davis,  Staunton, 
and  Thoms,  in  England ;  all  of  whom  have  published 
translations  of  Chinese  works. 

Several  Chinese  works  have  been  published  with 
translations,  which  offer  great  assistance  to  the  student. 
I  will  name  only  such  as  can  be  readily  procured. 

M.  Julien  has  given  in  French,  "  Mengsteen,  seu 
Mencius ;"  "  Blanche  et  Blue ;"  and  other  pieces  of 
light  Chinese  literature. 

Remusat  has  published,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Chung-yung,  one  of  "the  four  books"  entitled  "L' Inva- 
riable Milieu,"  also  the  "  Two  Cousins,"  and  some  others. 

"  The  four  books"  are  also  given  in  English  by  the 
late  Mr  Collie  of  Malacca. 

"  The  Sacred  Edict,"  translated  by  Milne,  is  exceed- 
ingly useful ;  as  the  original,  instead  of  the  ancient  and 
difficult  style,  is  in  the  most  modern  colloquial  diction. 

The  "  Study  for  Grown  Persons,"  a  very  famous 
classic,  is  published  in  English  by  Marshman  in  his 
"  Clavis ;"  and  very  lately  by  Pauthier  in  French. 

The  "  Life  and  Works  of  Confucius"  were  published 
by  Marshman  at  Serampore  in  1809 ;  both  the  original 
and  a  translation. 

The  "Chinese  Dialogues,"  by 'Morrison,  have  not 
only  a  literal  rendering  of  every  word,  but  a  general 
rendering  of  each  sentence,  and  the  pronunciation  given 
in  Roman  letters,  according  to  the  Mandereen  dialect. 
They  are  an  invaluable  assistance. 

The  "  Life  of  Mencius"  is  given  in  English  by  Milne. 

J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  late  superintendant  of  British  trade 
at  Canton,  has  published  "  Chinese  Novels  and  Tales," 
"The  Happy  Union,"  "Moral  Maxims,"  and  some 
smaller  pieces. 

J.  R.  Morrison,  Esq.  recommends  that  the  student, 
after  mastering  Remusat's  Grammar  and  Klaproth's 
Chrestomathy,  should  study  Marshman's  Grammar  and 
Morrison's  Dialogues,  and,  after  that,  any  of  the  rest 
he  can  procure.  Davis's  Moral  Maxims  are  the  best 
substitute  for  the  Dialogues. 

A  multitude  of  works  upon  China  are  extant,  both  in 
Latin  and  several  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Davis 
gives  a  catalogue  of  about  siwty.  The  general  reader 
will  find  the  best  and  latest  information  in  Macartney's 
Embassy,  by  Staunton;  Barrow's  China;  Morrison's 
View ;  Abeel's  Narrative ;  Ellis's  Journal ;  and  superior 
to  all,  Davis's  "  General  Description  of  the  Empire  of 
China."  A  large  amount  of  interesting  facts  may  be 
had  also  from  the  Chinese  Gleaner,  printed  at  Malacca 
from  1817  to  1821 ;  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Trans- 
actions, published  at  London  after  1823 ;  The  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  printed  at  Calcutta ;  and  the  Chinese 
Repository,  published  at  Canton  since  1822. 

No  heathen  nation  has  so  little  excuse  for  idolatry  as 
China.    Her  civilisation  and  commerce  ought  to  set  her 
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above  it.  Her  literature  is  far  from  contemptible,  and 
stands  distinguished  from  that  of  every  other  heathen 
people,  in  not  being  wrought  up  with  mythological 
legends.  The  system  is  thus  left  to  itself.  The  priest- 
hood have  less  influence  than  in  other  countries,  and 
are  in  many  cases  not  above  general  contempt.  There 
are  diversities  of  faith,  which  should  awaken  a  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Her  learned  men  are  fully  aware  that  the 
nations  who  interchange  commodities  with  her  hold  to 
the  Divine  Unity,  and  they  should  diligently  investigate 
the  evidences  on  so  momentous  a  theme.  But  much 
more  is  she  deprived  of  excuse  by  the  fact,  that  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  church  messengers  of  salva- 
tion have  been  freely  sent  to  her.  The  Tartar  provinces 
were  taught  the  truth  by  the  first  Nestorians.  There 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  that  up  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  the  Syrian  churches  continued  to  send 
preachers  into  'the  heart  of  China.  Under  Innocent 
IV.,  in  'the  thirteenth  century,  the  Monguls  were  made 
acquainted  with  Christianity.  When  Portugal  spread 
her  power  over  the  east,  her  ministers  everywhere 
carried  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  and  every 
Catholic  country  in  Europe  furnished  missionaries  and 
money.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  priests  who 
from  that  time  pressed  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  corruptions  they  mixed  with  it,  still  it  was 
the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.  The  true 
God  was  set  before  them.  Every  part  of  the  empire 
was  pervaded  by  the  discussion  of  the  new  faith.  Prime 
ministers,  princesses,  queens,  and  emperors,  became 
convei'ts  and  patrons.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
saw  and  acknowledged  the  truth.  Numerous  distin- 
guished youth  were  taught  and  trained  by  a  body  of 
priests  distinguished  in  all  ages  for  learning  and  science. 
True,  they  were  Jesuits ;  but  that  very  many  of  them 
were  holy  and  devoted  men  is  proved  by  their  pure 
lives,  severe  labours,  innumerable  privations,  and  serene 
martyrdom.  The  youth  thus  taught  formed  the  flower 
of  the  country,  and  never  could  have  divested  themselves 
of  the  conviction  of  the  folly  of  Boodhism.  It  was  not 
till  the  comparatively  late  period  of  1722,  when  the 
emperor  Yung  Ching  set  himself  furiously  to  the  work, 
that  persecution  became  wholly  destructive ;  nor  was 
Christianity  wholly  put  down,  and  the  places  of  worship 
demolished,  till  the  reign  of  Kea-king,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1795.  Even  now  there  are  Catholic  Chris- 
tians scattered  over  the  country.  Many  of  their  priests 
remain,  and  almost  every  year  fresh  ones  contrive  to 
enter ;  while  native  preachers  keep  together,  here  and 
there,  little  bodies  of  disciples.  Thus,  almost  without 
cessation,  has  China  been  summoned  to  forsake  her 
abominations.  Yet  in  no  country  is  there  a  more  uni- 
versal and  assiduous  addictedness  to  the  frivolous  rites 
of  their  worthless  superstition.  It  may  be  most  truly 
said  to  her,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  "  Thou  hast 
built  unto  thee  eminent  places,  and  hast  made  thee  a 
high-place  in  every  street." 


CHAPTER  II. 

*HE  Missionary  field  in  and  around  burmah. 

Burmah  Proper.  Peguans.  Tenasserim  Provinces.  Arracanese. 
Karens.  Shyans.  Toungthoos.  Tswahs.  Kahs.  Wahs.  Be- 
longs. Karen-nees.  Lowas.  Eccabat-Kulas.  Ques.  Bongs. 
D'hanoos.  Kadoos.  Yaws.  Engj'ees.  Kyens.  Palomigs. 
Kah-kyens.  Singphoos.  Phwoons.  Kantees.  Mimiporeans. 
Kachars.  Jynteas.  Cossyas.  Garrows.  Tipperas.  Lalongs. 
Nagas.  Joomeas.  Chakmas.  Rajbungsies.  Arings.  Kookies. 
Kumaons.  Mroongs.  Kubos.  Gorkas.  Kirauts.  Bijnees. 
Assamese.  Meekirs.  Abors.  Meerees.  Bor-Abors.  Ahoms. 
Kolitas.  Mishmees.  Kantees.  Bor-Kantees.  Singphoos. 
Kimungs.  Muttucks.  Lapchas.  Diiflas.  Akas.  Kupa-chowas. 
Booteas.  Tangkools.  Kons.  Anals.  Poorunis.  Mueyols. 
Munsangs.  Murings.  Luhoppas.  Rumbos.  Joholes.  Jom- 
poles.  Gominehis.  Oojongs.  Scrimenantis.  Ulus.  Calangs- 
Jellaboos.  Segamets.  Kemoungs.  Udais.  Sakkyes.  Utans. 
Joecoons.     SemanaM.     Oodees.     Sakais.     Reyots.     Simongs. 


Reegas.  Pasees.  Mlzongs.  Bibors.  Barkans.  Uniyas.  Marchas. 

Jowarles.     Suryabans.     Koiboos.     Longphoos.     Champungs. 

Kapwis.  Korengs. 
To  complete  the  foregoing  notes  on  Burmah,  and  to 
show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  missionary  field,  in 
and  adjacent  to  this  empire,  the  following  sketch  is  sub- 
mitted. With  some  exceptions,  these  tribes  have  been 
hitherto  unknown ;  neither  geographers  nor  missionaries 
having  so  much  as  given  their  names.  My  extended 
journeys  brought  me  into  contact  either  with  the  people 
themselves,  or  with  persons  who  knew  them,  being 
neighbours ;  and  constant  inquiry  has  produced  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue,  which  surprised  the  best  informed 
persons  in  India  to  whom  it  was  submitted.  That  a 
document,  compiled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  na- 
tives unacquainted  with  geography,  and  unaccustomed 
to  minute  investigations,  should  be  imperfect,  is  un- 
avoidable. My  object  is  to  show  the  extent  of  the  field 
and  the  necessity  of  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  this 
no  mistake  in  detail  can  affect.  My  memorandums 
would  furnish  a  much  greater  amount  of  information 
respecting  the  manners  of  several  of  these  tribes,  but 
the  present  purpose  does  not  require  further  details. 

1.  Burmah  Proper  contains  about  3,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular.  Informa- 
tion as  to  these  is  so  amply  furnished  in  this  work  and 
missionary  periodicals,  that  nothing  need  here  be  said. 
For  these,  there  are  at  Ava,  Messrs  Kincaid  and 
Simons,  and  at  Rangoon,  Messrs  Webb  and  Howard. 
Stations  might  be  formed  at  Sagaing,  Umerapoora, 
Bamoo,  Mogoung,  Prome,  Bassein,  and  other  important 
places.  At  least  ten  missionaries  are  now  needed  for 
Burmah  Proper. 

2.  The  Peguans,  called  by  Burmans  Talains,  or  Ta- 
llngs,  and  by  themselves  Moons,  amount  to  more  than 
70,000  souls.  Their  language  has  been  very  much 
superseded  by  the  Burman ;  the  men  speaking  it  in  all 
their  business,  and  most  of  such  as  learn  to  read,  doing 
so  in  Burman.  It  will  not  be  proper  to  expend  mission- 
ary time  and  money  in  preserving  it  from  extinction ; 
but  as  many  of  the  females  speak  only  Peguan,  and  all 
can  understand  it  better  than  Burman,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  language,  and 
perhaps  print  a  few  books.  At  least  one  missionary, 
therefore,  is  wanted  to  sustain  and  succeed  Mr  Haswell, 
who  now  occupies  this  department  and  is  located  at 
Amherst. 

3.  The  Tenasserim  Provinces  (as  the  British  posses- 
sions south  of  Rangoon  are  called)  contain  about  100,000 
souls.  For  the  Burman  part  of  these,  the  labourers  are 
Messrs  Judson,  Osgood,  Hancock,  and  Bennett.  Mr 
Judson  is  wholly  engrossed  with  translations  and  tracts, 
and  in  the  pastorship  of  the  native  church;  Messrs 
Osgood  and  Hancock  are  printers ;  and  Mr  Bennett  has 
full  employ  in  the  government  school.  There  is  there- 
fore not  a  single  effective  out-door  missionary  to  this 
whole  people,  nor  one  on  the  ground  preparing  to  be- 
come so  !  Maulmain,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  should  each 
immediately  have  a  missionary  devoted  to  public  ser- 
vices. 

4.  In  Arracan,  containing  300,000,  there  is  only  Mr 
Comstock,  stationed  at  Kyouk  Phyoo.  The  population 
is  twice  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Ramree  and 
Sandoway  ought  at  once  to  be  occupied.  These  stations 
should  at  least  have  two  missionaries  each.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Ingalls  is  designated  to  one  of  them. 

5.  The  Ka-rens  inhabit  all  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Burmah  Proper, 
and  all  parts  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  extending 
into  the  western  portions  of  Siam,  and  thence  north- 
ward among  the  Shyans.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a 
satisfactory  estimate  of  their  numbers.  In  the  province 
of  Tavoy,  a  British  census  makes  the  number  2500. 
Around  Maulmain  and  Rangoon,  there  are  perhaps 
20,000  more.  In  Siam  and  Lao  there  are  probably 
10,000  ;  making  in  all  about  33,000, 

There  are  known  to  be  at  least  two  different  tribes, 
speaking  diverse  dialects,  namely,  the  Sgaus  or  Chegaios^ 
and  the  Pos  or  Pqwos.     The  former  reside  chiefly  in 
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the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  are  called  by  the  Bur- 
mans  Myet-ho.  Their  language  has  been  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  Burman  character,  by  Mr  Wade.  Among 
this  tribe  have  occurred  those  triumphs  of  Christianity 
which  have  been  so  remarkable,  and  with  which  all  the 
friends  of  missions  are  acquainted.  The  Po  tribe 
(called  by  the  Bui-mans  Myet-kyan)  reside  in  Pegu,  and 
have  adopted  many  of  the  words  and  habits  of  the 
Talains.  With  this  tribe  Miss  Macomber  has  commenced 
labours. 

Missionaries  knew  nothing  more  of  these  people  than 
that  there  were  such,  until  the  visit  of  the  sorcerer  in 
April  1828.  The  heart  of  Boardman  was  immediately 
touched  with  sympathy,  and  his  judgment  convinced 
that  Providence  pointed  them  out  as  entitled  to  his 
future  labours.  An  eax'ly  visit  to  their  jungle  confirmed 
him  in  his  decision ;  and  thenceforth  his  life  was  spent 
in  their  cause.  On  his  second  tour,  he  was  called  from 
his  labour,  amid  those  touching  scenes  described  in  his 
memoir ;  having  seen  nearly  seventy  pei'sons  added  to 
the  church.  He  died  February  11,  1831.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Mason  had  joined  the  mission  in  the  preceding 
January;  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Wade,  returning  from 
America  with  Miss  Gardner,  were  added  in  1835. 

The  Tavoy  station  has  hitherto  been  made  almost 
wholly  subservient  to  the  interests  of  this  people.  God 
has  opened  among  them  an  effectual  door  of  entrance, 
and  granted  them  the  services  of  as  devoted  mission- 
aries as  have  ever  blessed  a  people.  In  July  1836, 
they  had  in  charge  five  Karen  churches,  embracing 
nearly  350  members,  more  than  20  native  assistants, 
about  200  inquirers  connected  with  the  several  congre- 
gations, and  15  schools.  Mr  Abbott  is  now  successfully 
labouring  here  with  Mr  Vinton. 

There  are  three  churches,  not  far  from  each  other, 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Rangoon ;  namely,  Mawbee, 
Yea-tho,  or  Ray-tho,  and  Poung-nen,  or  Ponan.  These 
have  been  founded  wholly  by  native  assistants,  and 
have  for  several  years  walked  steadfastly  in  the  truth. 
They  have  endured  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and  cruel 
tortures,  and  live  amid  continual  threats  of  violence 
from  the  Burman  officers,  but  not  one  among  several 
hundreds  has  drawn  back  through  fear,  though  a  few 
have  relapsed  into  sin,  as  might  be  expected. 

We  have  been  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to  esteem 
the  importance  of  a  mission  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  population.  We  ought  rather  to  regard  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence,  in  this  aspect,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  other  mission  of  modern  times  holds  out  such  en- 
couragements. 

The  several  sections  of  Karens  have  each  some  pe- 
culiarities, but  such  general  similarity  that  they  may 
be  described  together. 

Their  houses  are  like  the  Burmans',  only  much 
higher  from  the  ground  ;  and  as  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion of  rich  or  poor,  the  model,  dimensions,  and  mate- 
rials, differ  but  slightly.  They  cost  only  a  few  days' 
labour,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  climate.  One 
of  the  rooms  has  a  hearth  for  cooking,  made  by  laying 
earth  in  a  shallow  box.  Chimneys  are  unknown  ;  but 
the  high  roof  and  open  floor  prevent  all  inconvenience 
on  account  of  smoke.  Each  has  a  veranda,  or  porch, 
raised  to  the  same  height  as  the  floor  of  the  house, 
where  much  of  the  laborious  work  is  done.  The  loom, 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  fowls  and 
pigs,  find  a  place  under  the  house. 

They  cultivate  the  ground  with  more  care  and  suc- 
cess than  Burmans,  and  furnish  no  small  part  of  the 
rice  consumed  in  the  country.  Their  instruments  of 
tillage  are,  however,  particulai-ly  rude.  Having  no 
plough,  they  are  unable  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  second 
crop  on  account  of  its  baking  hard.  Their  custom  is, 
therefore,  to  clear  and  burn  over  a  new  spot  every 
year  ;  which,  being  soft  and  light,  and  stimulated  by 
the  ashes  left  upon  it,  yields  largely.  Hence  in  part 
arises  their  habit  of  roving  from  place  to  place.  They 
raise  hogs  and  poultry  in  abundance,  so  that  with 
honey  (obtained  plentifully  from  wild  bees),  fish,  escu- 
lents, and  indigenous  fruits,  they  have  no  want  of  the 


of  life.  Many  of  them  are  expert  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  shoot  guianas,  monkeys,  squirrels, 
and  other  game  common  in  their  forests.  They  seem  to 
exempt  nothing  from  their  catalogue  of  meats.  Ani- 
mals which  have  died  of  themselves,  or  game  killed 
with  poisoned  arrows,  are  not  the  less  acceptable.  When 
I  have  expressed  disgust  at  the  swollen  and  revolting 
condition  of  such  meat,  they  seemed  to  wonder  what 
could  be  the  nature  of  my  objections. 

Their  dress  forms  a  more  complete  covering  to  the 
body  than  that  of  the  Burmans,  but  is  neither  so  grace- 
ful nor  of  so  rich  materials.  The  universal  robe,  for 
both  sexes,  is  a  strong  cotton  shirt,  made  loose,  without 
sleeves,  and  descending  a  little  below  the  knees.  Women 
wear  beneath  this  a  petticoat,  descending  to  the  ankles, 
but  young  girls  and  old  women  dispense  with  this  last 
garment.  The  women  are  distinguishable  chiefly  by 
theu'  turban,  which  is  made  of  a  long,  narrow,  figured 
scarf,  with  the  fringed  ends  thrown  back,  and  falling 
gracefully  on  the  shoulders. 

They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments,  and  wear 
a  great  variety  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  ankles.  Some 
of  these  necklaces  are  made  of  the  hard,  dry  wing  of  a 
magnificent  beetle,  found  in  their  forests.  A  young 
lady,  of  special  pretensions,  will  sometimes  wear  ten  or 
fifteen  necklaces  of  various  kinds,  often  suspending  a 
little  bell  to  the  longest,  so  that  she  has  "  music  wher- 
ever she  goes."  They  never  wear  silk,  and  seldom  any 
foreign  fabric  except  book  muslin,  which  some  of  the 
men  wear  for  turbans,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Burmans.  Their  ears  are  not  only  bored,  but  the 
aperture  so  stretched  as  to  become,  in  many  cases, 
capable  of  containing  a  cylinder  the  size  of  a  dollar. 
When  women  have  obtained  an  age  when  such  orna- 
ments cease  to  be  valued,  this  great  empty  wrinkled 
aperture  has  a  disagreeable  aspect. 

Their  domestic  manners  are  less  exceptionable  than 
those  of  most  heathen.  Truth,  integrity,  and  hospi- 
tality, are  universal.  For  a  Karen  to  lie  or  cheat,  is 
scarcely  known.  Females  are  in  no  respect  degraded. 
They  are  neither  secluded  nor  kept  at  an  unseemly 
distance,  nor  required  to  perfoi-m  labour  beyond  their 
strength,  nor  treated  with  severity.  Polygamy,  though 
allowed  by  the  government  under  which  they  live,  is 
accounted  dishonourable,  and  seldom  occurs.  Their 
distinguishing  vice  is  intemperance.  Unrestrained  by 
religious  prohibitions,  men,  women,  and  children,  use 
strong  drink,  and  the  miserable  consequences  are  seen 
in  every  village.  The  Christians  ai'e  of  course  emanci- 
pated from  this  baneful  practice. 

In  musical  taste  and  skill  they  excel  all  the  other 
orientals  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  although 
their  instruments  are  few  and  rude.  Young  and  old 
practise  vocal  music  on  all  occasions,  and  the  psalmody 
of  the  disciples  is  truly  delightful.  Every  word  in  the 
language  ending  with  a  vowel,  renders  their  versifica- 
tion peculiarly  soft. 

Their  manufactures,  though  few,  comprehend  all  the 
articles  in  use  among  themselves.  Without  the  advan- 
tage of  a  regular  loom,  they  make  excellent  cotton 
fabrics,  often  with  beautiful  figures.  One  end  of  the 
warp  is  fastened  to  a  post  of  the  house  or  a  tree,  and 
the  other  wrapped  round  the  waist.  A  neat  shuttle 
holds  the  woof,  but  the  figures  are  interwoven  with  the 
fingers. 

None  of  the  tributai'ies  to  Burmah  have  been  so 
oppressed  as  this  inoffensive  people.  Their  regular 
taxes  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  rupees  annually  for 
each  family,  besides  which  their  goods  are  taken,  with- 
out restraint,  at  any  time ;  and  where  public  labour  is  to 
be  done,  they  are  called  out  by  hundreds,  without  com- 
pensation or  provisions.  Many  die  of  fatigue  and  suf- 
fering on  these  occasions.  They  are,  however,  allowed 
to  have  their  own  head-men,  who  decide  minor  disputes, 
and  may  inflict  minor  punishments. 

As  to  religion,  the  Karens  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  none.  Individuals  of  course  will  have  religious 
anxieties,  and  these  make  prayer  and  offerings  to  the 
Nao-pu-ee,  or  Nats.     In  ox'dinary  times,  they  make 
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offerings  to  these  of  a  little  boiled  rice  laid  on  a  board 
near  the  house.*  In  periods  of  distress,  a  hog  is  offered. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  chase  him  round,  beating 
him  with  clubs  till  nearly  dead,  and  then  dispatching 
him  by  thrusting  a  sharp  stick  down  his  throat.  Though 
so  little  is  done  to  propitiate  the  Nats,  the  fear  of  them 
is  universal,  and  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  such  stories 
as  infest  our  nurseries.  Through  fear  of  them,  most 
Karens  "  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

Various  traditions  prevail  among  them  which  have 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  Scripture  facts.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen :  "  Our  race  began  with  a  married 
pair,  who  lived  in  happy  innocence  and  abundance. 
Mo-kaw-le,  or  the  devil,  attempted  to  seduce  them  to 
partake  of  certain  food  which  they  had  been  commanded 
not  to  eat.  They  both  listened  and  argued  for  some 
time,  till  the  man,  indignant  and  out  of  patience,  would 
hear  no  more,  and  rising  up,  went  away.  The  woman 
continued  to  listen.  Mokawle  assured  her  that  if  she 
would  take  his  advice,  she  should  know  all  things,  and 
be  endued  with  ability  to  fly  in  the  air,  or  penetrate 
into  the  depth  of  the  earth.  That  she  might  prove  the 
truth  of  what  he  said,  he  begged  her  just  to  taste  the 
least  morsel,  and  she  would  know  for  herself.  She 
began  to  hesitate,  and  said, '  Shall  we  verily  be  able  to 
fly  V  Upon  this,  Mokawle  redoubled  his  protestations 
of  ardent  good  will,  and  repeated  the  most  flattering 
assurances,  till  the  woman  ate.  Mokawle  then  praised 
and  cajoled  her,  till  she  was  induced  to  go  and  find  her 
husband.  He  yielded  reluctantly,  and  after  much  coax- 
ing. They  realised  none  of  the  promised  advantages, 
but  felt  no  difference  in  themselves  till  next  day,  when 
God  came  and  cursed  them,  saying, '  You  shall  become 
old  ;  you  shall  be  sick ;  you  shall  die.' " 

The  only  religious  teachers  are  a  sort  of  prophets 
called  Bookhoos,  who  predict  events,  and  are  greatly 
venerated  by  the  people.  They  are  always  bards,  sing- 
ing with  uncommon  skill,  sometimes  extemporaneously, 
verses  of  their  own  composition.  The  uniform  burden 
of  the  prophecies  is  the  coming  of  a  deliverer,  who  is 
to  gather  their  scattered  tribes,  and  restore  them  to 
security  and  independence. 

Besides  these  is  a  set  of  wizards,  called  Wees,  who 
are  far  less  respectable,  but  more  numerous,  and  more 
dreaded.  Bookhoos  frequently  become  Wees,  but 
there  are  many  Wees  who  are  never  Bookhoos.  They 
pi'etend  to  cure  diseases,  to  know  men's  thoughts,  and 
to  converse  with  the  spirits.  Their  performances  are 
fraught  with  awe  and  terror  to  a  superstitious  people. 
They  begin  with  solemn  and  mysterious  movements ; 
presently  their  eyes  roll  wildly;  then  their  body 
trembles;  and  at  length  every  muscle  is  agitated; 
while  with  frantic  looks  and  foaming  mouth  they  utter 
oracles,  or  speak  to  a  man's  spirit  and  declare  its  re- 
sponses. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  rest  of  this  great  field,  in  no 
part  of  which,  except  at  Assam,  is  there  a  single  mis- 
sionary of  any  persuasion ! 

6.  The  SiiYANS,  Shans,  or  Laos. — Geographers  and 
historians  know  little  of  this  numerous  people,  not 
even  the  number  and  location  of  their  various  tribes. 
The  accounts  of  La  Bissachere,  Jarrie,  WesthofF, 
Kempfer,  and  Marini,  are  rendered  worthless  by  the 
contradictoriness  of  their  statements,  the  confusion  of 
their  dissimilar  orthography,  and  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  their  day. 

No  modern  traveller  has  explored  the  country.  Dr 
Richardson  alone  has  seen  any  considerable  part  of  it. 
He  communicated  many  facts  respecting  the  Shyans  of 
the  region  of  Zemmai ;  but  his  whole  account  has  been 
published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  to  which,  if  the  reader 
please,  he  may  refer.  I  spent  many  hours  in  examining 
intelligent  officers  and  traders  whom  I  met  at  different 

*  The  account  of  some  individuals  who  worsliipped  a  book,  is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  missionary  magazines  and  the  memoir 
of  Uoardman.  These  were  but  a  few  families,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Karons  remained  ignorant  of  such  a  faith.  The  word  Karm  is 
accented  on  the  Uist  syllable. 


places,  and  gathered  some  facts  from  the  Shyan  princes 
to  whom  Colonel  Burney  introduced  me  at  Ava,  but 
as  memorandums  became  voluminous,  they  became  also 
contradictory ;  so  that,  instead  of  giving  an  entire 
chapter  on  this  people,  as  I  had  intended,  I  shall  ven- 
ture only  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  Shyan  or  Lao  countx'y  is  bounded  by  Assam  on 
the  north,  China  on  the  east,  Siam  and  Camboja  on  the 
south,  and  Burmah  on  the  west.  The  entire  length  of 
the  country  is  about  900  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
about  400.  The  population  is  probably  not  much  short 
of  3,000,000.  Shyan  is  a  Burman  name,  and  Low,  or 
Lao,  the  Chinese,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Portuguese. 
They  call  themselves  Tay  (pronounced  Tie\  and  their 
language  often  bears  that  name  in  books.  They  seem 
to  be  the  parent  stock  of  both  Assamese  and  Siamese. 
Indeed,  the  name  shows  identity.  Bengalees  always  put 
a  vowel  before  every  word,  and  make  m  and  n  coover- 
tible  ;  so  that  Shyan  becomes  with  them  A-syam,  which 
the  English  further  altered  to  Assam.  Syam,  or  Siam, 
is  but  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

The  Shyans  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  the 
language  has  a  corresponding  number  of  dialects.  They 
have  no  alphabetical  characters  of  their  own  ;  but  a  few 
individuals  write  their  language  in  the  Bengalee  or 
Burman  letters.  The  Roman  letters  have  been  wisely 
adopted  by  the  missionaries  at  Sudiya.  Readers  will 
thus  be  more  easily  raised  up,  and  vast  expense  saved 
to  the  mission.  If  the  same  plan  be  pursued  in  giving 
letters  to  the  numerous  tribes  now  to  be  mentioned,  a 
happy  uniformity  in  proper  names,  &c.,  will  pervade 
all  this  region,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Word  hastened 
by  many  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  different  tribes. 
Their  chief  designations  seem  to  be  from  the  regions 
they  inhabit. 

The  Cassay  or  Kathi  Shyans  occupy  a  country  some- 
times called  Nora,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kyendween. 
The  northern  Laos  inhabit  the  sources  of  the  Meinam 
or  Siam  river.  Their  principal  city  is  Kaintoun.  The 
Mrelap  or  Myelop  Shyans  occupy  the  region  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  China,  and  are 
sometimes  called  Shyan  Waws.  Their  chief  towns  are 
Momeit,  Thennee,  and  Monay ;  from  each  of  which  are 
annual  caravans  to  Ava.  The  Tarouk  or  Chinese 
Shyans  reside  chiefly  in  China.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Ko-shyan-pye,  or  the  "  nine-tribe  Shyans."  The 
Yunshyans  appear  to  be  the  Jangomas  of  the  Modern 
Universal  History.  Perhaps  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Tarouk  Shyans.  The  Zemmai  Shyans  occupy  the  region 
round  the  city  of  that  name,  and  are  less  connected 
with  Burmah  than  with  Siam.  Their  Chobwaw  is  in 
reality  monarch,  and  holds  a  very  dubious  fealty  to  his 
more  powerful  neighbour.  The  city  of  Zemmai  is  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Meinam,  fifteen  days  from  Ban- 
kok  by  boat.  Dr  Richardson  speaks  highly  of  the  mild- 
ness, intelligence,  and  purity  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
pre-eminent  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  Lowa  Shyans 
are  numerously  scattered  over  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Lao  country,  and  stand  high  for  intelligence  and 
prosperity.  One  of  the  Woongyees  at  Ava  assured  me 
there  were  no  Lowa  Shyans,  but  that  the  people  so  called 
are  only  Lowas,  scattered  among  Shyans,  but  I  am  led 
to  believe  he  was  mistaken.  I  saw  at  Maulmain  some 
very  intelligent  traders  who  called  themselves  Lowa 
Shyans,  and  gave  me  a  list  of  twelve  or  fifteen  of  their 
principal  towns.  The  Lenzens,  or  Southern  Shyans, 
border  on  Siam  and  Camboja,  and  seem  to  be  the  people 
called  by  old  writers  Langchan  or  Vinchang.  They 
were  conquered  in  1829  by  the  Siamese,  and  their  king 
carried  in  chains  to  Bankok.  Their  chief  town  is  San- 
dapuri. 

The  Shyans  are  in  some  respects  a  more  interesting 
people  and  more  civilised  than  the  Burmans.  Such  of 
their  manufactures  as  I  saw  were  greatly  superior,  and 
the  common  dress  is  much  more  artificial  and  conve- 
nient. They  wear  round  jackets,  short  full  trousers, 
and  broad-brimmed  hats ;  dressing,  in  fact,  much  like 
the  Chinese.     Thougli  occasionally  reduced  and  over- 
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run  by  their  neighboursj  they  have  as  yet  maintamed 
a  virtual  independence,  and  have  to  a  great  degree 
avoided  those  internal  wars  which  have  reduced  the 
North  American  Indians  to  such  weakness  and  diminu- 
tion. Some  of  the  tribes  adhere  to  the  ancient  demon 
worship,  but  most  of  them  have  embi-aced  Boodhism. 
Eight  or  ten  missionaries  might  at  once  be  settled  ad- 
vantageously in  large  cities,  and  would  form  an  impor- 
tant advance  upon  China.  One  should  be  stationed  at 
Ava  or  Umerapoora,  where  he  would  have  access  to 
very  lai'ge  numbers,  and  where  his  operations  would 
probably  create  no  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

7.  The  TouNG-THOOS  are  sometimes  called  Tampees. 
A  few  reside  in  scattered  villages  on  the  Salwen  river, 
near  Maulmain,  but  most  of  them  to  the  northward. 
They  amount  probably  to  20,000.  The  northern  por- 
tion^  are  said  to  have  a  written  language,  and  books  in 
the  Burman  character.  The  southern  portion  seem 
wholly  ignorant  of  letters,  except  a  few,  who  read  and 
write  Burman.  Their  name,  which  signifies  "  southern 
people,"  was  probably  given  them  about  Ava.  The 
name  they  themselves  give  their  tribe  is  Paho,  or  Pwo. 
Thetong,  or  Tethong,  seems  to  have  been  their  ancient 
metropolis.  They  resemble  Karens  in  migratory  habits, 
dress,  habitations,  and  customs,  but  hold  themselves 
to  be  of  a  higher  grade.  They  are  given  to  trade,  and 
travel  extensively  among  the  villages  in  the  wilderness, 
selling  ornaments  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  tribe  cultivate  tea,  cotton,  and 
indigo.  They  raise  also  considerable  flos  silk,  feeding 
the  worm  on  the  plant  called  Puja. 

8.  The  TswAHS  reside  north-east  of  Maulmain,  and 
are  considerably  numerous.  They  are  somewhat  more 
civihsed  than  Karens,  and  manufacture  many  articles 
requiring  considerable  skill. 

9.  The  Kahs  inhabit  the  Siamese  frontier,  and  are 
addicted  to  wandering,  like  the  Karens.  They  were 
formerly  numerous  in  Tavoy  province,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  went  over  to  Siam  when  the  English  took  the 
country.  They  are  still  numerous.  Their  language  is 
unwritten.  Partial  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of 
the  Karens,  Lowas,  and  Kahs,  are  given  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Buchanan  Hamilton. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  tribe  called  Lowas, 
or  possibly  the  people  called  Lowa-kah,  found  between 
Thennee  and  the  Camboja  river. 

10.  The  Wahs  are  another  wandering  tribe,  partly 
in  the  province  of  Mergui,  but  chiefly  in  Siam.  They 
amount  to  about  12,000. 

11.  The  Se-longs,  or  Zaloungs,  inhabit  islands  of  the 
Mergui  archipelago,  chiefly  Dong,  Sulse,  and  Lampee. 
On  each  island  is  a  distinct  tribe,  with  a  distinct  dialect ; 
but  the  language  is  essentially  the  same,  and  resembles 
the  Malay  more  than  any  other.  Few  races  of  men 
are  more  degraded  than  these.  Their  numbers  cannot 
be  ascertained,  as  they  fly  into  the  mountains  when 
strangers  visit  their  shores.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish 
and  shell-fish.  In  seeking  this,  they  put  up  their 
wretched  huts  wherever  they  find  a  temporary  supply, 
and  spend  much  of  their  time  in  canoes,  among  the 
small  uninhabited  islands  contiguous.  A  missionary 
or  two  for  these  tribes  might  reside  at  Mergui,  and 
itinerate  among  them  in  the  dry  season.  Their  unsettled 
residences  would  preclude  his  having  access  to  them  at 
any  one  place,  till  converts  were  made  and  some  village 
established. 

12.  The  Kare\-nes,  or  « Red  Karens,"  occupy  the 
region  directly  east  of  Maulmain.  They  are  more  fair 
than  Burmans,  and  their  eyes  generally  light  coloured ; 
which  is  very  rare  in  the  east.  They  are  not  a  tribe  of 
Karens,  as  the  name  implies,  but  seem  to  be  descended 
from  the  Shyans.  The  latter  universally  wear  trousers 
of  blue  cotton ;  these  wear  the  same  garment,  but  always 
of  a  red  colour ;  hence  the  name,  probably  given  by 
some  one  who  supposed  them  to  be  Karens.  Their 
language  contains  a  large  mixture  of  Peguan  words. 
They  are  remarkable  for  living  in  houses  connected 
together,  like  a  long  shed.    Sometimes  100  live  under 


one  roof.  They  are  without  large  cities,  but  have  seve- 
ral villages  of  considerable  size,  and  practise  various 
mechanical  arts  with  respectable  success. 

They  are  represented  to  be  zealous  Boodhists,  and 
exceedingly  savage.  This  character,  however,  is  pro- 
bably given  them  principally  from  their  being  addicted 
to  man-stealing.  Their  practice  is  to  seize  defenceless 
Siamese,  and  sell  them  to  the  Burmans ;  and  defence- 
less Burmans,  and  sell  them  to  the  Siamese.  This 
trade  is  not  now  so  earnestly  pursued  as  formerly. 

13.  The  La  WAS  are  in  the  extreme  south-east,  border- 
ing on  China  and  Siam.  Whether  they  have  a  separate 
country,  is  uncertain.  There  are  several  large  tribes 
of  these ;  some  tributary  to  Burmah,  and  some  to  Siam. 
Their  entire  number  probably  exceeds  that  of  the 
Karens.  It  is  probable  they  live  among  the  Shyans 
as  the  Karens  do  among  the  Burmans  ;  but  their  laws, 
religion,  and  customs,  are  wholly  diff"erent.  They  are 
not  Boodhists,  but  worship  Nats,  and  offer  bloody  sacri- 
fices. They  not  only  use  no  idols,  but  reject  them  with 
great  abhorrence,  and  break  them.  They  seem  to  have 
no  large  cities.  Their  language  seems  to  be  corrupt 
Burman.  They  are  obviously  distinguished  from  the 
Shyans,  as  an  inferior  and  less  civilised  race. 

14.  The  Ec-CA-BAT  Ku-lahs  are  occasionally  called 
Myadoes,  from  Myadoo,  their  chief  city.  They  are 
found  a  little  north  of  Moke-so-bo,  or  Mon-cha-boo,  as 
Symes  calls  it.  Some  of  them  reside  in  the  British 
territory,  and  are  called  Cachars.  They  are  a  very 
short  race,  nearly  as  black  as  Hindoos.  Among  them 
are  a  number  of  Peguan-Portuguese  Christians,  brought 
there  and  colonised  in  a  former  reign,  most  of  whom 
are  distinguished  by  the  light  colour  of  their  eyes.  The 
tribe  is  famous  for  silk  manufactures.  The  dialect  is 
peculiar,  though  essentially  Burman.  Burman  books 
would  answer  for  them,  but  few  or  none  can  read. 

15.  The  Que,  or  Quays. — Some  of  this  people  reside 
twelve  or  eighteen  miles  east  of  Umerapoora,  and  two 
clans  on  the  west  side  of  the  Irrawaddy,  towards  the 
Kyendween.  They  have  been  a  warlike,  intelligent 
people,  and  very  conspicuous  in  Burman  history,  though 
now  but  a  few  thousands.  Their  language  is  essentially 
Burman,  but  mixed  with  Peguan  and  Siamese.  The 
Scriptures,  as  already  printed,  might  probably  suffice, 
though  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  missionary  should 
acquire  their  colloquial  dialect.  The  chief  Woongyee 
at  Ava  assured  me  that  they  have  books  in  their  own 
language,  written,  as  he  thought,  in  a  character  re- 
sembling Chinese. 

16.  The  Bongs  area  considerable  race  north  of  Ava. 
Their  language  and  customs  are  peculiar ;  but  neither 
their  boundaries  nor  numbers  are  ascertained.  Nor 
could  I  ascertain  whether  these  are  the  remnants  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bong,  or  whether  they  are  the 
same  with  a  tribe  called  Phwoon.  It  is  indeed  doubt- 
ful whether  the  kingdom  of  Bong,  described  by  Pem- 
berton  and  others,  ever  existed  as  an  independent 
nation. 

17.  The  D'han-oos  are  found  from  100  to  500  miles 
east  of  Ava.  They  have  villages,  but  no  distinct  terri- 
tory. Though  not  numerous,  they  are  a  thrifty,  indus- 
trious people,  and  raise  much  of  the  tea  which  is  brought 
to  Ava.  Their  language  is  said  to  resemble  the  Tavoy 
dialect. 

18.  The  Ka-doos  are  scattered  over  the  province  of 
Mogoung,  between  the  Irrawaddy  and  Kyendween 
rivers ;  chiefly  between  24°  and  26°  of  north  latitude. 
They  have  their  own  villages  and  chiefs,  and  a  distinct 
though  unwritten  language,  but  no  separate  territory. 
They  are  a  quiet,  industrious  race.  Their  chief  town 
is  Penjala-Namo. 

19.  The  Yaws  are  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Kyend- 
ween, not  far  from  Ava.  The  district  is  sometimes 
called  Yo,  or  Jo.  The  language  is  essentially  Burman, 
but  spoken  with  a  dialect  intelligible  only  to  themselves. 
Unlike  the  Burmans,  they  suffer  their  teeth  to  remain 
white,  and  the  hair  to  flow  loose.  Most  of  the  people 
ai-e  entirely  without  religion,  like  the  Karens ;  the  rest 
are  Boodhists.     They  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
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people,  enjoying  a  country  of  extreme  salubrity  and 
fruitfulness.  They  manufacture  sugar,  and  export  it 
to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  often  resort  to  Ava 
for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

20.  En-gyee. — This  tribe  occupies  the  mountains 
towards  Munipore,  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
unwritten,  and  are  somewhat  numerous. 

21.  The  KyeiNS  are  sometimes  called  Boo-as,  and 
sometimes  Na-gas,  and  by  the  Burmans  Chins.  They 
occupy  part  of  the  Arracan  and  Munipore  frontier, 
chiefly  the  mountains  of  the  district  of  Kubo,  and 
amount  to  about  50,000,  divided  into  various  tribes,  as 
the  Changsel,  the  Kongju,  the  Chedoo,  the  Kuporee,  See. 
Some  of  the  tribes  are  tributary  to  Burmah,  others  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  some  are  completely 
independent.  Some  tribes  wear  no  other  clothing  than 
a  thin  board,  fastened  in  front  by  a  string  round  the 
loins.  One  tribe  tattoo  their  women's  faces  in  a  horrible 
manner,  of  whom  I  have  seen  a  number.  They  gene  - 
rally  call  themselves  Koloun.  Hamilton  regards  them 
as  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Farther  India,  and  that, 
under  various  names,  such  as  Karens,  Kookies,  Cos- 
syahs,  &c.,  and  in  various  stages  of  civilisation,  they 
are  spread,  more  or  less,  over  this  whole  peninsula. 
Within  the  limits  of  Arracan  are  about  15,000,  who 
might  be  reached  through  Akyab  and  Kyouk  Phyoo. 
A  considerable  village  of  these  people  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Oo-tha-long  Nullah,  ten  days  by  water 
from  Akyab.  Many  of  them  live  in  the  intermediate 
space.  The  hill  tribes  are  fierce,  and  dreaded  by  all 
their  neighbours,  but  the  lowlanders  cultivate  the  earth 
peacefully,  and  have  settled  habitations.  Those  under 
Burman  authority  pay  their  tribute  chiefly  in  ivory, 
wax,  coarse  cottons,  ginger,  and  turmeric.  They  are 
greatly  addicted  to  arrack  extracted  from  rice.  I  have 
seen  cloths  and  other  articles  made  by  them,  which  dis- 
play excellent  skill  and  taste.  Their  language  is  pecu- 
liar and  unwritten,  and  the  dialects  of  the  different 
tribes  vary  considerably. 

Of  religion  they  know  almost  nothing,  having  scarcely 
any  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  few  superstitions  of 
any  kind.  Some  offer  bloody  sacrifices  before  a  certain 
bush,  and  worship  meteoric  stones,  talismans,  and  a  god 
whom  they  call  A-po-ra-the.  The  dead  ai-e  burned, 
the  bones,  &c.,  of  poor  persons  remaining  around  the 
pyre  being  buried  on  the  spot,  while  those  of  the  rich 
are  carried  to  the  great  Kyoung-na-tine  mountain,  in 
the  Arracan  range.  The  father  is  expected  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  son,  and  the  son  may  marry  any  of 
his  father's  widows,  except  his  own  mother.  Adultery 
is  always  punished  with  death. 

22.  The  Pa-loungs,  or  Polongs,  a  numerous  and  intel- 
ligent race,  reside  between  Bamoo  and  the  Chinese 
frontier,  having  separate  towns  and  villages  among  the 
Shyans,  but  with  little  if  any  territory  exclusively  their 
own.  Some  of  their  villages  are  interspersed  among 
the  Kah-kyens,  and  some  are  found  almost  as  far  south 
as  Ava.  They  are  a  highland  race,  and  find  security 
in  their  mountains,  both  from  Burmah  and  China,  pay- 
ing no  tribute  to  either.  They  cultivate  tea  extensively, 
and  export  it,  both  dry  and  pickled.  The  men  dress  in 
Chinese  fashion:  women  wear  trousers,  and  a  gown 
reaching  to  the  knees,  with  sleeves.  Their  own  language 
is  unwritten,  but  many  of  the  males  can  read  Shyan.  The 
language  itself  seems  to  be  Shyan  largely  intermingled 
with  Chinese,  and  pronounced  so  like  Chinese  that  the 
true  Shyans  do  not  understand  it. 

23.  The  Kah-kyens,  a  very  large  and  numerous  tribe, 
of  Singphoo  origin,  extend  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  China, 
and  from  Bamoo  to  Thibet.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
they  have  a  distinct  territory.  Many  of  them  reside  in 
the  province  of  Bamoo,  particularly  in  and  around 
Mogoung,  and  are  distinguished  by  tattooing  the  space 
between  their  eyes.  The  Singphoos  are  sometimes  called 
Kahkyens,  but  always  resent  it.  These  and  the  Lawas 
seem  to  be  included  by  Du  Halde  in  his  map,  under 
the  terra  Lo-los.  Their  language  resembles  the  Bur- 
man,  but  as  a  people  they  are  remarkably  different 
from  Chinese  or  Burmans.     They  are  much  less  civi- 


24.  The  SiNG-PHOos,  or  Sinkphoos,  called  by  Burmans 
Thembaw,  occupy  both  sides  of  the  higher  region  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  spread  from  the  Pat-koi  hills  to  China, 
Duffer  Gam,  their  principal  chief,  assured  me  that  they 
amount  to  at  least  300,000  souls.  They  are  divided  into 
fifteen  or  twenty  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Meerip,  Beesa,  Lutong,  Lapay,  and  Tesam.  Some  tribes 
are  under  English  authority,  but  more  under  Burman, 
and  several  are  independent.  The  Burman  governor 
resides  at  Toowah  ;  but  they  have  no  large  city.  They 
trade  with  the  Shyans  at  Mogoung,  and  the  Burmans 
down  the  Kyendween,  but  chiefly  with  China.  Their 
exports  are  gems,  amber,  noble  serpentine,  small  dabs, 
and  salt.  They  worship  Nats,  and  cherish  a  great 
hatred  to  Boodhism ;  but  considerable  numbers  are 
annually  proselytised  by  Brahmins  from  Bengal,  who 
constantly  make  strong  efforts  for  this  pui-pose ;  and 
unless  Christians  act  with  vigour  and  promptitude, 
annually  increasing  numbers  will  go  over  to  that  dread- 
ful system.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  among  the  finest 
races  of  men  in  all  this  part  of  the  world.  The  lan- 
guage is  unwritten. 

25.  The  Phwoons,  or  Phwons,  occupy  parts  of  the 
region  round  Mogoung.  There  are  two  tx-ibes  of  this 
name,  distinguished  by  the  terms  great  and  small; 
whose  dialects  differ  from  each  other  considerably,  and 
from  adjacent  languages  totally.  They  are  a  quiet, 
industrious,  agricultural  people.  They  build  their 
houses  not  like  the  Burmans  and  Shyans,  but  like  the 
people  of  the  Kubo  valley.  They  have  no  written  cha- 
I'acter.  They  say  their  original  country  was  to  the 
north-east. 

26.  Khan-tees,  spelled  variously  Kangtees,  Khantis, 
Kamptis,  and  Kantees,  are  found  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  and  are  a  numerous  race.  A  small 
part  of  them  only  is  subject  to  Burmah.  Their  language 
bears  considerable  affinity  to  the  Bui'man,  and  is  called 
Tai. 

Adjacent  to  Burmah,  but  not  tributary  to  it,  are — 

1.  The  Mun-i-poeeans. — Their  country  has  been  so 
variously  designated  as  to  make  great  confusion  in 
maps.  By  the  Burmans  their  region  is  called  Kathay; 
by  the  Assamese,  Mekley ;  by  the  Kacherese,  Moglie; 
and  by  the  Shyans,  Cassay.  Some  authors  give  them 
one  of  these  names  and  some  another,  and  sMue  give 
them  as  separate  countries.  They  hold  a  territory  of 
about  7000  square  miles ;  but  the  population,  though 
known  to  be  numerous,  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  at 
least  70,000.  The  great  valley  of  Mun-i-pore  is  2500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  eminently  salu- 
brious. 

2.  The  Ka-chaes,  or  Cachars,  are  bounded  north  by 
Assam,  east  by  Munipore,  south  by  Tippera  or  Tripura, 
and  west  by  Sylhet  and  Jynteah.  Their  language  is 
peculiar.  They  came  under  British  government  in 
1832,  and  are  rapidly  improving  in  their  civil  condition. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  mountain  ranges,  the 
rains  during  the  south-west  monsoon  are  very  violent ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  ague,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  fevers.  The  population  is  rated  by  some 
authors  at  500,000,  and  by  others  different  numbers, 
down  to  8000.  The  pi'incipal  place  is  Silchar,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Barak  river. 

3.  Jyn-teah,  or  Gentea,  lies  between  Kachar  on  the 
east,  Assam  on  the  north,  and  the  Soormah  river  on  the 
south,  containing  a  population  of  150,000,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  are  Mussulmans,  and  low  caste  Hindus  of 
Bengal  origin.  Most  of  this  territory  is  now  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions. 

4.  Cos-SY-AS,  or  Khasias,  who  denominate  themselves 
Khyees,  occupy  the  mountains  of  Assam,  Cachar, 
Sylhet,  and  the  Garrows.  The  region  is  about  seventy 
miles  long,  and  fifty  miles  wide,  containing  3500  square 
miles.  They  are  a  numerous  race,  divided  into  clans, 
such  as  the  Kyrin,  the  Churra,  the  Kamryee,  the  Nus- 
pung,  the  Muriow,  &c.,  and  are  distributed  in  consider- 
able numbers  among  each  of  the  tribes  named  above. 
The  language  in  all  is  essentially  the  same.   They  retain 
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some  of  the  forms  of  independence,  Lut  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  British  "agent  for  Cossya  affairs." 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries to  give  them  a  written  language  in  the  Ben- 
galee character,  but  nothing  of  consequence  has  yet 
been  done.  Their  religion  is  impure  Brahrainism, 
■which  has  not  long  been  introduced. 

5.  The  Gar-eows,  or  Garos,  occupy  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  same  name,  bounded  north  and  west  by 
the  valley  of  the  Burampooter,  south  by  Sylhet,  and 
east  by  Jynteah.  They  were  formerly  numerous,  but 
have  been  reduced  by  their  warlike  habits.  The  skulls 
of  enemies  are  highly  valued,  and  kept  as  trophies. 
Their  territory  is  about  130  miles  long,  by  thirty  or 
forty  broad.  They  raise  large  quantities  of  cotton,  and 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  English  who 
now  inhabit  the  country.  Their  houses  are  very  com- 
fortable, built  on  piles  like  the  Burmans'.  Women 
do  much  servile  work,  but  have  a  voice  in  all  public 
business,  and  possess  their  full  share  of  influence.  The 
language  is  stated  to  be  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition, 
but  is  not  reduced  to  writing.  They  have  a  religion  of 
their  own,  but  no  priesthood.  They  worship  Sail  Jung, 
believe  in  transmigration,  and  make  offerings,  but  have 
no  temples.  Brahminical  doctrines  are  daily  spreading 
amongst  them,  especially  the  more  southern  tribes. 
Polygamy  is  not  practised.  Their  temper  is  said  to  be 
mild  and  gay,  but  they  are  much  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness. A  mission  to  this  people  is  earnestly  called  for  by 
Captain  Jenkins,  and  some  others  of  our  friends  residing 
adjacent  to  them.  If  a  brother  were  to  engage  on  their 
behalf,  he  might  reside  for  a  year  or  two  at  Gowhatee, 
where  every  facility  would  be  at  hand  in  gaining  the 
language.  This  field,  however,  is  much  less  encouraging 
in  its  present  aspect  than  many  others  mentioned  in 
this  paper. 

6.  The  Tip-PE-RAS,  or  Tripuras.  Their  country  is 
called  by  Bengalese  Tura,  or  Teura,  lying  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Burampooter,  between  24°  and  27°  north 
latitude.  On  the  north,  it  has  Sylhet ;  on  the  south, 
Chittagong.  It  comprehends  7000  square  miles,  and 
now  forms  part  of  Bengal.  In  this  country  are  made 
the  well-known  cotton  goods  called  Baftas,  exported  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  a  comparatively 
civilised  people,  amounting  to  800,000  souls,  a  majority 
of  whom  profess  Hinduism ;  the  rest  are  Mussulmans. 
They  build  their  houses  like  the  Burmans.  Some  parts 
of  the  country  are  covered  with  jungle,  and  abound 
with  elephants,  but  the  rest  is  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  people  are  not  only  attentive  to  agricul- 
ture, but  to  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  to 
commerce.  They  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  namely, 
Tipperas,  properly  so  called,  on  the  banks  of  the  Go- 
muty;  Alinagar,  on  the  river  Phani,  or  Fenny;  and 
the  Reangon,  on  the  river  Monu.  All  speak  the  same 
language,  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

7.  The  La-longs  inhabit  the  low  hills  of  the  Jynteah 
country,  especially  a  tract  now  annexed  to  the  district 
of  Noagong,  and  are  estimated  at  above  20,000  souls. 

They  resemble  the  Meekeers  in  character,  have  no 
written  language,  scai-cely  any  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  hardly  the  forms  of  any  religion.  Their  region  is 
very  unhealthy  to  foreigners  six  months  in  a  year,  but 
the  missionary  could  then  reside  at  the  adjacent  and 
very  healthy  city  of  Noagong,  where  much  of  his  work 
for  them  could  be  continued. 

8.  The  Nag-as  are  a  very  numerous  people  on  the 
borders  of  Cachar,  Munipore,  and  Assam.  Their  coun- 
try belongs  partly  to  one,  and  partly  to  the  other  of 
these  states.  They  are  called  Nagas  (literally  "  naked 
people")  from  their  almost  total  want  of  dress.  There 
are  many  clans  or  tribes  of  them,  differing  greatly  in 
their  measure  of  civilisation.  The  better  sort  dwell  in 
compact  villages  of  well-built  houses  on  high  hills,  and 
are  reported  to  be  a  very  handsome  and  athletic  race, 
active  both  in  agi'iculture  and  merchandise.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  more  intelligent  tribes  is  a  rude  sort  of 
demonology,  but  they  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  the  nature  of  the  soul.     Some  of  these  tribes 


are  in  the  lowest  state  of  humanity.  The  Reverend 
Mr  Rae,  of  the  Serampore  mission,  has  made  extensive 
journeys  among  this  people  and  the  Meekeers,  and 
published  ample  and  interesting  details. 

9.  The  Joo-iviE-AS  reside  chiefly  in  Chittagong,  on  a 
range  of  hilly  country,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kul- 
ladine,  bet\yeen  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  There 
are  some  tribes  of  them  in  Tippera,  and  some  in  Arra- 
can.  They  cultivate  hill  rice  and  cotton.  Their  language 
is  wholly  unintelligible  both  to  Mugs  and  Bengalese, 
and  is  unwritten.  Their  religion  is  an  impure  Boodhism. 
They  remove  their  villages  every  year,  and  always  cul- 
tivate new  grounds.  They  pay  tribute  to  the  government 
at  Chittagong,  through  a  native  Zemindar,  who  lives  in 
considerable  state  at  Bazileah,  eastward  of  Chittagong, 
and  calls  himself  raja. 

10.  The  Chak-ma  tribe  is  allied  to  the  Joomea,  and 
practise  the  same  religion.  They  are  wholly  confined 
to  the  hilly  interior  of  Chittagong,  and  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  17,000.  They  are  considerably  civi- 
lised, and  some  can  read  Bengalee,  but  generally  write 
it  in  Burman  character.  A  dialect  of  Bengalee  is  the 
common  language,  and  their  dress  is  quite  that  of  Hin- 
dus. These  and  the  Joomeas  are  a  hardy  and  indus- 
trious people,  and  cut  all  the  ship  and  furniture  timber 
which  is  brought  down  Chittagong  river.  They  are 
remarked  also  for  intrepidity  as  hunters,  and  for  gene- 
i-al  gentleness  and  probity  of  manners. 

11.  The  Raj-bung-sies  amount  to  full  30,000  souls, 
scattered  in  every  direction  over  Chittagong,  and  occu- 
pying some  places  almost  exclusively,  such  as  Run-ga- 
heer  and  Sunka  river.  They  are  mostly  Bengalee 
Boodhists,  sprung  from  governing  families  of  Arra- 
canese,  who  being  forced  to  abandon  their  country 
during  former  intestinal  commotions,  settled  in  Chitta- 
gong, and  became  naturalised.  Their  name  signifies 
literally  "  children  of  princes."  But  though  they  hold 
themselves  supei-ior  to  Mugs,  they  are  a  very  poor 
people,  and  many  of  them  come  down  into  the  large 
towns  to  be  servants.  Their  language  is  a  corrupt  Ben- 
galee. They  retain  the  Boodhist  faith,  and  have  a  few 
priests  and  kyoungs,  but  no  pagodas. 

12.  The  A-RiNGS  are  a  tribe  wholly  independent. 
They  occupy  spurs  of  the  Youmadou  mountains  in  the 
rear  of  the  Kyens,  and  are  known  to  amount  to  at  least 
30,000.  They  reside  within  the  limits  of  Arracan,  but 
are  not  enumerated  in  the  census  of  that  province. 
They  bring  into  the  plains  cotton,  ivory,  and  a  little 
cloth,  to  barter  for  salt  and  gnapee.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly addicted  to  intoxication.  The  liquor  for  this  pur- 
pose is  made  of  fermented  rice,  distilled  with  a  rude 
apparatus  of  earthenware.  Their  language  is  peculiar 
and  unwritten.  They  are  not  Boodhists,  but  worship 
Nats ;  paying,  however,  little  attention  to  religious  forms, 
and  only  when  pressed  by  calamity. 

13.  The  Koo-KiES,  or  Kunghis,  called  by  the  Bur- 
mans Langeh,  and  by  the  Bengalese  TAngta,  are  a  very 
numerous  people,  having  at  least  10,000  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  They  occupy  the  region  of  the  Barak 
and  Koompty  rivers,  bordered,  though  indistinctly,  by 
Kacher  and  Tipperah  on  the  west,  Chittagong  on  the 
south-west,  and  Burmah  on  the  south-east.  They  are 
divided  into  at  least  ten  tribes,  bearing  diff'erent  names, 
but  generally  live  at  peace  with  each  other.  The  dia- 
lects of  these  tribes  are  said  to  be  so  various  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  They  have  no  caste,  and 
eat  all  kinds  of  flesh.  Some  of  the  tribes  go  nearly 
naked.  In  general  they  neglect  agriculture,  and  de- 
pend on  the  game  and  fruits  of  the  forest.  By  conse- 
quence, they  all  collect  into  villages,  some  of  which  are 
very  large,  and  which  they  remove  every  few  years. 
They  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
worship  evil  genii,  whom  they  desire  to  propitiate. 
Some  are  found  also  in  Chittagong.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly savage  and  warlike :  strangei'S  cannot  pass  safely 
through  their  counti'y,  their  heads  being  considered 
a  great  pi-ize.*    No  young  man  can  marry  without  pos- 

*  Sec  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  Part  III. ;  Philosophical 
Journal,  vol.  iv. 
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sessing  oue  of  these  trophies.   Some  houses  have  many 
of  them. 

14.  The  KuM-A-ONS,  or  Kumoons,  occupy  an  area  of 
about  seven  thousand  square  rniles  formerly  subject  to 
the  Gorkas,  extending  from  Rohilcund  to  the  peaks 
of  the  Himmalaya — a  rugged  and  cold  district,  with 
little  level  arable  land.  The  people  are  in  a  very  rude 
state,  labouring  just  enough  to  support  nature.  Some 
of  them  live  in  stone  houses.  The  religion  is  Hinduism, 
and  many  of  the  people  are  Brahmins.  This  country 
was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1815,  and  Almora,  one 
of  its  towns,  was  made  a  sanitarium  for  the  Company's 
servants  in  bad  health.  A  good  road  extends  from 
Rohilcund  to  Almora,  through  the  Bamoury  pass ;  and 
another  from  Hawellbaugh,  a  civil  station  of  the  East 
India  Company.  This  country  is  largely  described  by 
Fullarton,  Raper,  and  Dr  F.  Buchanan. 

15.  The  Mboongs,  or  Mroos,  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Kyens  and  the  plains,  from  the  Cosi  to  the 
Teesta,  north  of  Rungpore  district,  and  formerly  be- 
longing to  Nepaul.  From  this  region  great  quantities 
of  timber  are  floated  to  Calcutta,  chiefly  the  Saul  tree. 
A  number  of  this  tribe,  supposed  to  amount  to  five 
thousand,  are  found  in  Arracan,  chiefly  in  the  district 
of  Akyab,  and  are  as  civilised  as  the  people  of  the 
plains. 

16.  The  KuBOS  are  of  Shyan  descent,  and  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Munipore  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Kyendween. 

17.  The  GoR-KAS  occupy  a  large  region  north  of 
Nepaul,  but  a  warmer  and  pleasanter  country.  It  has 
many  fine  mountain  streams,  most  of  which  combine 
in  the  Trisoolgunga.  Gorkha,  the  former  capital  (lat. 
27°  50',  long.  84°  22'),  forty-one  miles  west-north-west 
from  Catmandoo,  contains  about  one  thousand  houses, 
and  Catmandoo,  the  present  capital,  twice  that  num- 
ber. They  conquered  Nepaul  in  1768,  and  became  a 
powerful  people,  but  are  now  under  British  rule. 

18.  The  KiR-AUTS,  evidently  of  Tartar  origin,  occupy 
a  space  between  Nepaul  and  Bootan.  They  are  now 
confined  to  the  mountains,  but  formerly  governed  por- 
tions of  Dinagepore  and  Rungpore.  Their  religion  is 
a  negligent  Boodhisni ;  but  since  their  subjection  to 
the  Gorkas,  many  have  become  Brahminists.  They  are 
not  wholly  illiterate,  and  write  the  language  in  the 
Nagree  character.  Individuals  of  this  tribe  are  scat- 
tered over  Bengal  and  Bahar,  where  they  follow  the 
life  of  gipsies,  and  wander  about,  preaching  and  telling 
fortunes.     These  are  called  Kichacks. 

19.  The  BiJ-NEES  occupy  a  province  east  of  Assam, 
and  speak  the  Bengalee  language.  They  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  Burampooter,  part  of  them  being  subject 
to  the  British,  and  part  independent.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive, and  much  of  it  a  beautiful  country.  The  natives 
depend  chiefly  on  agriculture,  and  have  therefore  sta- 
tionary villages,  many  of  which  are  much  neater  than 
those  of  Bengal.  Some  idea  both  of  the  agriculture 
and  population  of  the  district  may  be  derived  fi-om  the 
fact  that,  in  1 809,  taxes  were  collected  by  the  raja  from 
32,400  ploughs.  Bijnee,  the  capital,  is  situated  twenty- 
five  miles  east  from  Goalpax-a  (lat.  26°  29',  long.  89°  47')? 
and  is  strongly  fortified. 

20.  The  A-SSAM-ESE  occupy  most  of  the  valleys  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  region  called  Assam,  while  other 
tribes,  in  general  less  civilised,  occupy  the  hills  and 
mountains,  especially  on  the  frontier.  Their  territory 
became  a  part  of  Burmali  in  1821-2,  but  is  now  wholly 
under  British  control.  They  are  very  numerous,  esti- 
mated by  some  authors  at  a  million,  and  are  so  far 
civilised  as  to  secure  to  a  missionary  the  immediate 
prospect  of  usefulness. 

A  missionaiy  to  this  people  might  very  advantage- 
ously be  at  once  settled  at  Jurhath,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Assamese  rajas,  and  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Upper 
Assam.  Another  is  wanted  at  Gowhatte,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Assam,  and  the  residence  of  the  British  agent 
for  this  region — a  station  now  held  by  Captain  Jenkins, 
a  warm  philanthropist,  who  has  not  only  invited  mis- 
sionaries to  this  region,  .'ind  rendered  them  important 


services,  but  has  given  more  than  a  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  operations  of  the  American  Baptist  mission 
of  Sudiya.  Noagong,  Gualpara,  &c.,  are  now  ripe  for 
missionary  labour. 

21.  The  Mee-keers,  or  Mikirs,  occupy  a  part  of 
Assam  south  of  the  Burampooter,  and  amount  to  at 
least  twenty  thousand.  They  are  greatly  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  but  are  simple,  honest,  industrious,  and 
inoffensive.  Some  of  late  years  have  become  Brahmin- 
ists. They  are  a  people  in  every  respect  prepared  for 
missionary  labour.  The  most  inviting  point  for  a  sta- 
tion is  No-a-gong.  The  Serampore  missionaries  were 
very  anxious  to  establish  a  mission  here,  but  relin- 
quished the  idea  for  want  of  means. 

22.  The  A-BORS  reside  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Himmalaya  Mountains,  from  long.  93°  to  long.  95°.  A 
very  numerous  and  somewhat  civilised  race,  divided 
into  various  tribes,  such  as  the  Padows,  Saloos,  Meboos, 
Golmars,  Mayings,  &c.  Their  country  is  cold  and 
manners  rude.  They  use,  both  in  war  and  in  the  chase, 
arrows  poisoned  with  Bisa.  The  article  is  prepared 
from  a  fibrous  root  which  they  keep  secx'et,  and  is  sold 
in  considerable  quantities  to  neighbouring  tribes.  They 
i-egard  no  food  impure  but  beef,  and  are  addicted  to 
strong  drink.  They  worship  a  deity  called  Ap-hoom. 
They  dress  well.  Some  of  them  annually  visit  Sudiya. 
No  written  character. 

23.  The  Mee-rees,  or  Miris,  adjoin  the  Abors,  and 
are  wholly  independent.  They  occupy  a  sti-ip  of  level 
land  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Buram- 
pooter from  Assam  to  the  Dihong  river,  which  separates 
them  from  the  Abors.  They  are  few  and  degraded, 
but  somewhat  industrious.  They  raise  some  opium, 
and  have  a  few  manufactures.  The  head  village  is  Mot- 
gaon.  Their  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Abors. 
The  missionaries  for  this  tribe  and  the  Duphlas  would 
probably  reside  at  Bishnath  (lat.  26°  40',  long.  93°  12'), 
a  British  station  on  the  Burampooter,  and  head-quarters 
of  the  Assam  light  infantry  ;  or  at  Tizpore,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  same  river  (lat.  26°  37',  long.  92°  52'), 
where  also  are  British  officers  and  sepoys.  The  coun- 
try between  these  stations  is  beautiful.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Barelli  river,  which  passes  through  this 
space,  is  a  settlement  of  at  least  400  families  of  Meer- 
ees ;  and  on  the  east  is  the  densely  peopled  district  of 
Noa-dwar. 

24.  The  Bor- Abors,  a  powerful  tribe  occupying  the 
loftier  ranges  between  Sudiya  and  the  Bonash  river, 
extending  to  Thibet.  The  word  Bor  means  great.  The 
people  call  themselves  Padam.  These  and  the  two  last- 
named  tribes  are  essentially  one  people,  and  speak  the 
same  language.  They  have  no  written  characters,  but 
the  language  is  fluent,  easy  of  pronunciation,  and 
readily  acquired  by  a  foreigner.  Missionaries  might  at 
first  reside  with  the  Meerees,  either  at  the  station  men- 
tioned above  or  on  the  Burampooter,  opposite  to  Sudiya, 
where  are  many  Meerees,  and  penetrate  among  the 
Abors  and  Borabors,  as  prudence  might  dictate. 

25.  The  A-HOMS  occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  Assam, 
and  speak  the  language  of  Bengal.  Three-fourths  of 
them  are  Brahminists.  They  are  more  numerous  than 
some  of  the  tribes  which  have  been  named  above. 

26.  The  KoL-i-TAS,  or  Kulitas,  are  scattered  through 
the  Rungpore  district,  and  part  of  Assam.  They  speak 
Bengalee,  and  have  adopted  that  religion.  They  are 
called  by  Hamilton  a  powerful,  independent,  and  civi- 
lised nation. 

27.  The  Misu-MEES  occupy  the  sources  of  the  Lohit 
and  Dibong  rivers,  to  the  north-east  of  Sudiya — a  lofty 
and  very  cold  region.  They  are  a  very  extensive  race, 
possessing  industrious  habits,  and  more  gentleness  than 
mountaineers  in  general.  Missionaries  would  be  quite 
safe  among  them.  None  are  found  on  the  plains  near 
Sudiya,  but  a  constant  succession  of  them  visit  that  city 
for  purposes  of  ti-ade. 

They  are  distinguished  for  hospitality.  When  a  man 
kills  a  bullock,  he  invites  his  friends  to  partake  ;  all 
the  skulls  are  preserved  in  hi«  house,  as  a  proof  of  his 
hospitality,  till  hq  dies,  when  they  are  piled  on  hiii  grave 
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as  an  honourable  monument.  One  branch  of  the  Mish- 
mees  are  a  good  deal  mixed  among  the  Abors. 

28.  The  Kan-tees,  descended  from  the  Bor  Kantees, 
inhabit  a  triangle  near  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
bounded  by  the  rivers  Lohit  and  Dibong,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Mishmees.  They  are  a  very  intelligent  and 
numerous  race,  and  have  many  large  towns,  among 
which  Mun-l5ng  and  Man-sai  are  the  principal.  The 
language  is  Shyan.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Brown  and  Cutter 
are  now  labouring  at  Sudiya  for  this  tribe  and  others, 
and  thus  form  the  exception  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  Sudiya  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ku-nil,  or  Kundil  nullah,  six  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Lohit,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  advance  British  post  on  the  north-east  frontier, 
and  has  a  military  force  and  commissioner.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  prmted  various  elementary 
books. 

29.  The  Bok-Kantees  reside  between  the  eastern 
portion  of  Assam  and  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
Their  capital  is  Manchee,  twelve  days  from  Sudiya.  A 
numerous  and  interestuig  people.  Language  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Shyan. 

30.  The  SiNG-PHOOS.  Of  this  people  there  are  large 
numbers  under  British  sway  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sudiya.  They  are  divided  fi'om  the  Burman  Singphoos 
on  the  south  by  the  Patkoi  hills,  and  from  the  Bor 
Kantees  on  the  east  by  the  Langtan  mountains.  On 
the  west  they  are  bounded  by  a  line  extended  from 
Sudiya  to  the  Patkoi  range.  They  worship  idols,  and 
seem  to  have  a  religion  mixed  up  of  doctrines  from 
their  neighbours.  An  intelligent  and  enterprising  race. 
No  written  character.  The  Singphoos  are  likely  to  be 
much  better  known  from  the  fact  that  the  tea  plant, 
which  the  British  are  so  anxious  to  cultivate  in  India, 
flourishes  chiefly  in  their  territory.  A  very  inviting 
missionary  station  is  found  at  Ningru,  a  beautiful  village 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  Buri  Dihing,  three  days  south 
of  Sudiya,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  tea  country.  Mission- 
aries might,  however,  advantageously  remain  a  year  or 
two  at  Sudiya,  where  are  many  Singphoos,  and  where 
advantages  for  acquiring  the  language  would  be  greater 
than  in  the  jungle.  The  language  is  said  to  be  singu- 
larly difficult,  and  full  of  combinations  of  consonants, 
almost  unmanageable  to  a  foreigner.* 

31.  The  Ku-NUNGS,  a  wretched  race,  subject  to  the 
Kantees,  somewhat  numerous.  Language  not  written. 
They  occupy  the  mountains  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward of  the  Hukung  valley,  towards  Assam. 

32.  The  MuT-TucKS,  a  tribe  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Assam,  south  of  the  Burampooter,  numbering  25,000 
men,  besides  women  and  children.  Some  of  their  vil- 
lages contain  1000  houses  each.  It  is  probable  they 
are  the  same  people  sometimes  called  also  Moo-a-ma- 
ree-as,  Morams,  and  Morahs.  Though  occupying  a 
region  rendered  cold  by  its  elevation,  they  have  many 
comforts,  and  are  a  highly  thrifty  and  intelligent  people. 

33.  The  Lap-chas,  or  Sikhims,  are  separated  from 
the  Chinese  dominions  in  Thibet  by  the  Kha-wa  Kar- 
pola  ridge  of  the  Himmalaya.  The  eastern  branch  of 
the  Teesta  river  separates  them  from  the  Deb  Raja  of 
Bootan  ;  and  to  the  west,  the  Konki  river  divides  them 
from  Nepaul.  The  length  of  the  district  is  about  seventy 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  forty,  almost  all  hilly. 
The  proper  name  of  this  people  is  Lapcha ;  the  term 
Sikhims  being  given  them  from  the  name  of  the  capital. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  of  the  Ne- 
paul valley.  They  generally  embrace  the  Boodhism  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  but  they  are  very  lax  in  their  obser- 
vance of  it,  killing  animals  and  drinking  to  excess.  They 
are  intermixed  very  much  with  the  Booteas.  The  uni- 
corn, so  long  deemed  fabulous,  is  said  certainly  to  exist 
in  this  country.  The  region  is  under  British  influence, 
though  virtually  independent.  The  raja  holds  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Lassa  and  China. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr  Branson  left  America  in  1837  to  lahoiir  among 
thib  peopk.    He  haa  also  intci-estcd  himself  for  the  Nagahs 


34.  The  Dtrp-LAS,  Bometiraes  spelled  Duphlas,  and 
sometimes  Dupholas ;  an  independent  tribe  on  the  north 
border  of  Assam,  westward  of  Bootan.  They  are  a 
powerful  tribe,  and  inhabit  a  region  which,  though  hilly, 
is  fruitful  both  in  produce  and  game.  They  are  con- 
siderably  civilised,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  traffic  with 
their  neighbours, 

35.  The  A-kas  border  on  the  Duflias,  and  are  also 
independent. 

36.  The  Cu-PA  Chowas  occupy  a  hilly  range  conti- 
guous to  the  Akas. 

37.  The  Boo-teas,  an  independent  tribe,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Akas  and  Duflas,  occupying  both  sfdes 
of  the  great  Himmalaya  range.  Those  on  this  side  ai-e 
tributary  to  the  English,  and  those  on  the  other  side  to 
some  tribes  of  Tartars.  They  are  evidently  of  Thibet 
origin,  and  the  province  was  probably  once  part  of  that 
country.  Much  of  the  territory  is  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  villagers  migrate  to  the  valleys 
in  October,  and  return  in  May.  Their  principal  sub- 
sistence is  derived  from  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 
The  villages  are  small  and  scattered.  The  religion  is 
Lamaism. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  tribes  less  known,  such 
as  the  Tangkools,  the  Kons,  the  Anals,  the  Poorums, 
Mueyols,  Munsangs,  Murings,  and  Luhoppas,  all  found 
on  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  eastward  of  Chittagong ; 
the  Rumbos,  Joholes,  Jompoles,  Gominchis,  Oojongs, 
Scrimenantis,  Ulus,  Calangs,  Jellaboos,  Segamets,  Ke- 
moungs,  Udias,  Sakkeys,  Utans,  Joccoons,  Semangs, 
Oodees,  Sakais,  and  Rayots,  all  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
having  diff'erent  languages,  though  more  or  less  mixed 
with  Malay  ;  the  Simongs,  on  the  Yamunee  river,  the 
Reegas,  Pasees,  Mizongs,  Bibors,  and  Barkans,  all  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Assam,  towards  the  Lama  country; 
the  Uniyas,  Marchas,  Jowaries,  and  Suryabans,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Himmalaya,  in  the  region  of  Niti  Ghaut, 
and  Sutuleje  river;  the  Khoibus,  Longphus,  Cham- 
pungs,  Kapwis,  and  Korengs,  all  occupying  portions  of 
the  region  of  Assam. 

Here,  then,  are  twenty-six  races  of  people  in  the 
Burman  empire,  and  eighty  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
making  a  hundred  and  six.  The  subdivision  of  many 
of  these  into  tribes  speaking  diff'erent  dialects,  increases 
the  number  of  distinct  missions  which  demand  to  be 
commenced,  to  about  120.  Further  investigations 
in  these  regions  will  discover  other  tribes,  equally  en- 
titled to  missionary  effort.  If  the  survey  were  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
where  it  is  believed  there  is  no  missionary,  we  should 
enrol  some  sixteen  or  twenty  tribes  and  dialects  more. 

Supposing  the  Baptist  Board  to  be  bound  to  supply 
only  the  field  described  in  this  paper,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  left  to  them,  together  with  British  and 
Proper  Burmah,  and  to  send  only  two  missionaries  to 
each  language,  what  a  mighty  eff'ort  is  i*equired,  com- 
pared to  their  present  operations !  Two  hundred  and 
forty  men  would  be  demanded  immediately ;  and  years 
must  elapse  before  they  could  acquire  their  respective 
languages. 

Should  we  at  once  enter  upon  these  fields,  and  fore- 
stall the  introduction  of  Hindu  and  Burman  literature 
and  superstition,  we  should  gain  much  every  way.  As 
regards  literature  alone,  promptitude  is  important.  To 
commence  this,  among  a  rude  but  rising  people,  is  to 
save  mountains  of  obstacles  in  future  efforts.  Heathen 
literature  is  everywhere,  and  has  always  been,  the  grand 
prop  of  heathen  religions.  It  was  the  curse  of  Chaldea, 
of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Arabia.  It  is  the 
curse  of  India,  of  Burmah,  of  China.  The  absence  of 
it  is  the  huge  advantage  of  the  Karens,  and  one  great 
cause,  under  God,  of  missionary  success  with  that 
people.  The  same  advantage  is  now  offered  in  relation 
to  the  tribes  here  described,  but  it  cannot  always  con- 
tinue. They  will  soon  have  Mahometan  or  Hindu 
legends  and  literature,  if  we  give  them  not  the  truth. 

These  remarks  are  not  at  variance  with  the  admitted 
fact  that  ignorance  is  a  principal  hindrance  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  educated  heathen  is  as  ignoi-ant  as  the 
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uneducated  ;  nay,  his  requisitions  make  him  worse  than 
ignorant.  They  fill  hini  with  error ;  they  oppress  him 
with  stronger  superstitions ;  they  inflate  him  with 
pride,  while  they  debase  and  harden  his  heart. 

To  give  any  people  a  ^vritten  language,  is  not  to  divert 
the  missionary  from  his  proper  work.  It  is  a  part  of 
his  work,  and  highly  important.  In  accomplishing  it, 
he  gives  more  or  less  literature  to  the  people ;  and  this 
literature,  being  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  futui-e 
improvements,  and  based  not  on  false  but  on  true  phi- 
losophy, must  even  prove  the  handmaid  to  religion,  to 
say  nothing  of  still  higher  benefits  gained  by  giving  a 
people  the  written  word  of  God.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  sixty  men  are  wanted  this  moment  to  supply  these 
new  fields,  and  to  reinforce  the  present  missions  in 
Burmah,  even  on  the  supposition  that  native  preachers 
will  be  raised  up  in  numbers  equal  to  nearly  all  the 
demand  for  preachmg. 

Further  remarks  are  unnecessary.  The  facts  speak 
with  sufficient  eloquence.  Where  are  the  thousand 
young  men  in  our  churches?  Will  they  all  go  to  the 
law,  to  physic,  to  merchandise,  to  mechanics,  or  to  the 
field,  without  once  questioning  the  propriety  of  giving 
themselves  to  the  holy  ministry?  Shall  the  heathen, 
the  Jew,  the  Mussulman,  and  the  Papist,  have  none  of 
their  sympathies?  Must  every  view  of  a  perishing 
world  be  shut  from  their  eyes,  while  in  their  own  land, 
and  for  their  own  ends,  they  seek  domestic  comforts,  or 
amass  property,  or  squabble  in  politics  ? 

May  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  embark  in  this  blessed 
enterprise  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  and  without 
delay  respond,  "Here  am  I,  send  me !" 


CHAPTER   III. 

ON  THE  MEASURE  OF  SUCCESS  WHICH  HAS  ATTENDED  MODERN 


Introduction.  I.  The  number  of  Missionaries.  II.  The  Kind  of 
Labour  performed :  Preparatory ;  Collateral ;  Additional ;  Er- 
roneous. III.  Disadvantages  of  Modem  Missionaries:  Imperfect 
Knowledge  of  the  Language ;  Poverty  of  the  Languages  them- 
selves ;  Want  of  Familiarity  with  the  Religion  and  People ; 
Degraded  State  of  the  Natives ;  Inability  to  live  as  they  live ; 
Being  Foreigners ;  the  Structure  of  Society ;  the  prevailing 
Philosophy ;  the  presence  of  nominal  Christians  ;  Popery. 
IV.  Efforts  which  do  not  reach  the  Field.  V.  The  Amount 
accomplished ;  a  large  Force  in  the  Field ;  Impediments  re- 
moved ;  Translations  made ;  Languages  reduced  to  Writing ; 
Qeneral  Literature  imparted ;  Tracts  written ;  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  and  other  Helps  prepared ;  Immense  Distribution 
of  Bibles  and  Tracts ;  Mechanical  Facilities  created ;  Schools 
established,  and  Youth  already  educated ;  Blessings  of  Chris- 
tian Morality  diffused  ;  Idolatry  in  some  places  shaken ; 
Effects  on  Europeans  abroad ;  Actual  Conversions.  VI.  Effects 
on  the  Churches  at  Home.    Remarks. 

Many  of  the  best  friends  of  missions  avow  feelings  of 
disappointment,  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  enterprise.  Considering  the 
great  efforts  which  have  been  made,  they  ai-e  ready  to 
infer  either  that  thex-e  is  some  radical  error  in  the  mode 
of  operation,  or  that  "  the  set  time"  to  bring  in  the 
heathen  has  not  yet  come.  At  this  we  can  scarcely 
wonder,  when  we  consider  the  misstatements  which 
are  current,  and  the  prevalent  deficiency  of  information 
on  this  subject,  even  among  religious  persons,  for  want 
of  reading  missionary  periodicals. 

Those  who  stand  aloof  from  the  work,  are  still  more 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  failure.  Some  are  not  back- 
ward to  charge  those  who  persist  with  fanaticism  and 
folly  ;  and  a  few  go  so  far  as  to  brand  them  with  chica- 
nery and  corruption,  and  to  declare  their  belief  that 
most  of  the  funds  contributed  for  missions  are  retained 
by  the  hands  through  which  they  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  dwell  always 
on  animating  prognostics  and  local  successes.  Reluc- 
tant to  contemplate  discouraging  circumstances,  they 


an.xiously  exclude  such  details  from  what  they  say  or 
publish,  and  at  monthly  concerts  of  prayer,  or  other 
public  meetings,  create  an  impression  that  the  work  is 
well  nigh  done,  at  least  in  some  places.  Thex-e  is  thus 
a  danger  of  making  contributions  to  missions  the  fruit 
rather  of  tempox'ary  emotioix  than  habitual  principle, 
and  of  graduating  the  measure  of  our  duty  more  by  the 
amount  of  success  than  the  distinctness  of  injunction. 
And  when,  in  a  course  of  j'ears,  the  expected  results 
are  not  realised,  there  is  a  proneness  to  dejection  and 


The  writer  cannot  join  with  those  whose  tone  is 
chiefly  that  of  exultation.  But  he  is  persuaded  that 
missions  have  succeeded,  to  a  degree  fully  equal  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  labour  bestowed,  and  presents  the 
following  considerations  to  sustain  this  opinion. 

Before  proceeding  to  measure  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  what  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  necessax'y  to  con- 
sider the  true  amount  of  means  employed,  and  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  have  been  applied. 

I.  The  number  of  missionaries,  and  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  they  have  had  to  bestow  on  their  work. 

1.  The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  1792;  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795;  the 
Scotch  Missionary  Society  in  1796 ;  the  Church  Mis- 
sionax'y  Society  in  1800;  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  1810;  the  Baptist 
Boax'd  in  1814 ;  the  Episcopal  and  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  1820. 

Of  course,  the  first  years  in  each  of  these  societies 
produced  very  few  missionaries.  By  a  careful  analysis 
of  all  the  missionary  statistics  within  reach,  it  appears 
that,  in  1810,  the  whole  number  of  stations  was  twenty- 
nine;  in  1820,  fifty-seven;  and  at  the  present  time, 
about  400.  If  we  allow  two  missionaries  to  a  station, 
it  gives  us,  in  1810,  fifty-eight;  in  1820,  114;  and  at 
the  px'esent  time  800.  We  thus  perceive  that  we  have 
proceeded  but  slowly  to  the  present  magnitude  of  our 
operations.  One-half  of  the  present  number  of  mis- 
sionax'ies  have  gone  out  within  so  recent  a  period  as 
not  yet  to  have  acquired  the  languages  of  their  people. 

2.  The  lives  of  missionaries  are  shorter  than  those 
of  ministers  at  home ;  not  exceeding,  probably,  on  an 
average,  more  than  eight  or  nine  years. 

3.  As  the  highest  instances  of  longevity  are  found 
among  those  who  gave  themselves  chiefly  to  transla- 
tions and  English  preaching,  the  avex'age  life  of  such 
as  were  devoted  to  the  immediate  conversion  of  natives 
is  still  further  lessened. 

4.  All  those  who  died  befox'e  they  had  been  in  the 
field  four  years,  are  to  be  presumed  not  to  have  become 
efiicient  preachers. 

5.  Three  or  four  years  are  to  be  deducted  from  the 
brief  span  of  all  missionax'ies,  as  time  spent  chiefly  in 
study. 

6.  Most  missions  have  been  carried  forward  in  regions 
where  the  missionaries  were  robbed  of  one-fourth  of 
their  effective  energy  by  climate.  Combine  all  these 
considex-ations,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  direct  efforts 
for  the  convex'sion  of  heathen  is  reduced  to  a  very 
paltry  sum. 

Again:  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  on 
the  labours  of  the  wives  of  missionaries,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  much  too  large.  Speeches,  essays,  and  ser- 
mons, have  described  the  public  usefulness  of  females 
in  glowing  tex-ms.  It  has  even  been  declared,  that  on 
this  account  "  almost  all  missionax'ies  of  the  Px'otestant 
churches  may  count  for  two."  The  seclusion  of  women 
in  certain  countries  has  px-incipally  given  rise  to  this 
opinion,  as  they  can  find  access  to  their  own  sex  in  a 
manner  not  practicable  to  their  husbands.  But  it  must 
be  considered  that  only  in  a  part  of  the  field  are  females 
rigidly  secluded,  and  then  only  the  higher  classes,  with 
which  few  missions  have  much  to  do.  Few  mission- 
aries' wives  have  acquix-ed  the  language  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  enable  them  to  be  useful  in  this  way.  Their 
opportuixities  for  learning  are  by  no  means  so  good  as 
those  of  their  husbands.     Household  duties  demand 
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some  time ;  tlielr  minds  have  been  less  trained  to  the 
acquisition  of  language ;  and  such  as  have  children  are 
greatly  put  back  in  their  studies,  and  hindered  from 
missionary  work,  if  ever  so  familiar  with  the  language. 
Among  ourselves,  we  do  not  reckon  ministers'  wives 
as  so  many  evangelists,  when  we  compute  the  degree 
to  which  a  state  or  county  is  supplied  with  the  means 
of  grace.  Much  less  can  we  calculate  upon  the  wives 
of  missionaries.  The  helps  and  facilities  enjoyed  by  a 
woman  at  home,  who  essays  to  do  public  good,  are  not 
found  among  the  heathen.  There,  few  nurses  or  ser- 
vants can  be  trusted  alone  with  children,  even  for  an 
hour ;  the  elder  ones  are  not  safe  away  at  school,  but 
must  be  about  the  mother,  and  taught  wholly  by  her — 
itself  a  great  task,  which  few  mothers  in  America  could 
add  to  their  other  cares.  In  sickness,  she  is  not  aided 
by  a  circle  of  kind  friends,  but  must  nurse  her  husband, 
her  child,  or  her  scholar,  day  by  day,  alone ;  destitute 
even  of  the  aid  which  servants  might  render,  could  they 
fully  understand  her  commands  or  customs.  At  home, 
a  minister's  wife  does  good  chiefly  through  others,  by 
setting  in  motion  and  keeping  up  plans  which  they  can 
execute.  But  not  so  with  the  missionary's  wife.  She 
has  around  her  no  circle  of  active  and  unencumbered 
sisters  to  teach  Sabbath  schools,  to  form  bible  classes, 
or  to  constitute  societies  for  good  objects.  All  she  does 
must  be  carried  on,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  her  own 
individual  unassisted  energies.  She  must  find  her 
principal  sphere  of  usefulness  in  keeping  her  husband 
whole-hearted  and  happy ;  in  being  a  good  housewife ; 
sustaining  all  the  domestic  cares ;  training  up  her  chil- 
dren well ;  furnishing  her  husband  prudent  counsel  and 
affectionate  support ;  and  setting  before  the  heathen  the 
sweet  and  impressive  example  of  a  well-ordered  Chris- 
tian family,  and  the  elevated  and  purifying  character 
of  conjugal  life,  as  regulated  by  the  New  Testament. 
As  time  and  opportunity  offer,  she  should  diligently  and 
thoroughly  study  the  language.  Then  let  her  take 
every  opportunity  of  conversing  with  such  as  come  to 
the  house,  form  a  circle  of  acquaintance  among  the 
native  females,  and  faithfully  visit  among  them  as  a 
Christian  teacher. 

Unmarried  females,  and  such  as  have  no  children, 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  missionaries  in  the  fullest 
sense.  Some  of  these  have  maintained  for  yeai-s  a  course 
of  public  usefulness  not  inferior  to  their  masculine 
fellow-labourers. 

II.  The  kind  of  labour  which  has  been  performed. 

1.  Up  to  the  present  period,  the  principal  portion 
of  missionai'y  labour  has  been  preparatory. 

He  who  views  the  lofty  column  is  apt  to  forget  how 
great  have  been  the  labours  of  the  architect  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  how  widely  the  hidden 
foundations  spread  round  beneath  his  feet.  So  when 
we  survey  the  results  of  missions,  most  of  the  labour, 
though  indispensable,  is  not  now  seen.  Nor  can  any 
inspection  of  their  present  condition  disclose  the  extent 
and  variety  of  past  labours. 

We  need  not  here  stop  to  inquire  whether  mission- 
aries have  devoted  too  much  time  to  translations,  author- 
ship, schools,  secular  business,  or  preaching  in  English. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  argument  that  the  major 
part  of  our  efforts  have  been  so  expended.  It  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  precision  in  regard  to  the  exact 
proportion ;  but  from  careful  inquiries,  I  am  led  to  set 
down  as  preparatory  three-fourths  of  the  work  done 
in  India,  much  more  as  to  China  and  Western  Asia, 
and  somewhat  less  in  most  other  missions. 

2.  No  small  portion  of  time  and  energy  has  been 
spent  on  objects  which  may  be  called  collateral. 

A  pastor  at  home  looks  for  these  labours  to  his  church, 
and  to  benevolent  societies.  He  has  around  him  those 
who  maintain  Sunday  schools,  distribute  bibles  and 
tracts,  sustain  pecuniary  agencies,  hold  meetings  in 
private  houses,  visit  the  sick,  maintain  discipline,  and 
perform  a  multitude  of  other  services,  which  in  a  foreign 
land  devolve  on  the  missionary  alone.  The  fraction  of 
effort  left,  after  making  the  deductions  of  the  last  head, 


is  therefore  to  be  still  further  abridged,  if  we  mean  to 
measure  missionaries  by  ministers  at  home. 

3.  He  has  many  duties  additional  to  those  of  a  pastor 
in  a  Christian  land. 

In  addition  to  all  his  studies  and  labours  of  a  strictly 
missionary  and  evangelical  character,  he  must  erect 
places  of  worship,  dwellings,  and  school-houses  ;  employ 
and  oversee  native  assistants  and  catechists ;  and  send 
out  agents  with  bibles  and  tracts.  In  the  absence  of 
physicians,  friends,  nurses,  and  trained  servants,  he 
must  be  surgeon,  midwife,  and  nurse,  in  his  own  family. 
In  many  cases  he  must  devote  considerable  time  to  the 
dispensing  of  medicine  to  the  natives.  He  must  be 
schoolmaster  for  his  own  children,  as  well  as  Sunday 
school  teacher,  and  perhaps  superintend  native  schools. 

Besides  this  list  of  duties,  so  large  as  almost  to  seem 
absurd,  he  must  correspond  with  his  friends  at  home, 
the  Society,  and  fellow-missionaries ;  keep  careful  money 
accounts;  and  maintain  a  proper  intercourse  with 
Europeans  around  him. 

4.  Many  missionaries  have  felt  obliged  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  and  of  the 
Moravians  generally,  in  devoting  much  time  to  raising 
pecuniary  resources.  While  the  public  were  but  half 
awake  to  their  duty,  there  was  much  reason  for  this. 
There  are  perhaps  cases  now  where  it  is  proper.  I 
only  name  it  as  another  deduction  from  our  computa- 
tion of  the  measure  of  means  strictly  spent  in  convert- 
ing the  heathen. 

5.  Much  time  and  money  have  been  expended  erro- 
neously, at  least  in  several  missions. 

Shops,  houses,  mills,  farms,  machines,  implements, 
fonts  of  type,  and  books,  have  been  made  unwisely,  and 
relinquished,  or  made  at  too  great  a  cost.  The  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  people  have  received  too  much  at- 
tention. Periodical  publications  have  entrenched  on 
higher  duties ;  translations  have  in  some  cases  been 
made  prematurely ;  and  in  others  great  labour  has  been 
bestowed  in  making  revisions  which  px'ove  not  to  be 
improvements. 

All  this  was  to  be  expected.  In  labours  not  ex- 
pressly patterned  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  no 
teacher  but  experience,  whose  instructions  are  always 
costly.  No  reasonable  man  could  expect  this  item  to 
be  less  than  it  is.  Happily  the  pressure  of  such  expenses 
has  passed  away  with  the  period  of  our  inexperience. 

III.  We  will  now  glance  at  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  best  and  purest  missionary  labour  is  exerted. 

The  bigotry,  superstition,  and  sensuality  of  the 
heathen,  their  want  of  early  training  in  the  proper 
theory  of  religion,  the  absence  of  a  correct  moral  sense, 
and  similar  disadvantages  of  great  magnitude,  not  felt  by 
ministers  in  a  Christian  land,  will  not  be  insisted  upon ; 
because  they  equally  impeded  the  apostles,  who  never- 
theless had  great  success.  1  intend  only  to  name  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  modern  missionaries. 

1.  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
people. 

Scarcely  one  missionary  in  twenty  has  become  able  to 
preach  with  entire  fluency,  and  probably  never  one  had 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  inspiration  gave. 
A  great  amount  of  preaching  has  been  done  through  in- 
terpreters, and  these  often  unconverted  heathen,  who 
could  not  give  full  force  to  themes  they  did  not  com- 
prehend. Few  can  acquire  such  mastery  of  a  foreign 
tongue  as  to  express  their  thoughts  with  the  glow  and 
intensity  of  a  native,  even  when  the  idiom  and  structure 
of  the  language  is  thoroughly  understood. 

An  experienced  missionary  in  Bengal  assured  me, 
that  on  an  average  not  one-half  of  the  sermons  of  mis- 
sionaries who  undertake  to  preach  is  understood.  Dr 
Carey,  in  a  letter  of  August  1809,  states,  that  after  by 
years  of  study  he  thought  he  had  fully  mastered  the 
Bengalee,  and  had  then  preached  it  two  full  years,  ho 
discovered  that  he  was  not  understood !  Yet  Dr 
Carey's  teachers  flattered  him  that  he  was  understood 
perfectly.  This  is  a  very  common  deception  of  pundits 
and  moonshees.     In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
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I  perienced  missionaries  in  the  Madras  presidency,  not 
"  one  missionary  in  ten,  out  of  those  who  live  the  longest, 
ever  gets  the  language  so  as  to  be  generally  understood, 
except  when  declaring  the  simplest  truths.  This  is  a 
difficulty  not  to  be  removed.  Merchants  and  traders 
may  easily  acquire  the  vocabulary  of  traffic  and  social 
life,  and  so  do  missionaries.  They  may  go  further,  and 
be  able  to  read  or  understand  literary  and  historical 
subjects.  But  to  have  the  ready  command  of  words,  on 
abstx-act  theological  subjects,  and  all  the  nice  shades  of 
meaning  requisite  to  discuss  accurately  mental  and 
moral  subjects,  can  only  be  the  work  of  many  years  of 
intense  study  and  great  practice. 

2.  There  is  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  poverty  of 
the  languages  themselves. 

For  terms  which  are  of  pi'imary  importance  in  re- 
ligious discourse,  words  must  often  be  used  which  are 
either  unmeaning,  or  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  inaccu- 
rate. It  is  not  easy  to  exhibit  this  difficulty  in  its  true 
magnitude  to  such  as  have  not  mixed  with  heathen.  A 
few  examples  may,  however,  make  the  argument  in- 
telligible. Words  equivalent  to  God,  Lord,  &c.,  must, 
in  various  languages,  be  those  which  the  heathen  apply 
to  their  idols,  for  there  are  no  others.  In  Tamul,  the 
word  pavum  (sin)  signifies  only  "  exposure  to  evil ;"  or 
simply  "  evil,"  whether  natural  or  moral,  and  may  be 
applied  to  a  beast  as  well  as  a  man.  The  word  pade- 
suttam  (holiness)  means  "  clearness."  Regeneration  is 
understood  by  a  Hindu  or  Boodhist  to  mean  "another 
birth  "  in  this  world,  or  "  transmigration."  The  pur- 
poses of  God  they  understand  to  be  "  fate."  The  word 
used  in  Bengalee  for  holy  (d'harma),  sometimes  means 
"merit"  acquired  by  acts  of  religious  worship,  and 
sometimes  "  that  which  is  agreeable  to  rule  or  custom." 
When  the  compound  word  Holy  Ghost  is  translated,  it 
becomes  "  Spirit  of  rule,"  or  some  phrase  not  more  in- 
telligible. In  the  Episcopal  Liturgy  in  Bengalee,  it  is 
rendered  "  Spirit  of  existence "  (sadatma)  ;  and  Mr 
Yates,  in  his  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  uses  the 
word  pabitru,  "  clean."  This  last,  while  it  avoids  the 
hazard  of  conveying  a  wrong  idea,  and  seems  to  be  the 
best  rendering,  is  yet  evidently  imperfect.  In  Siamese, 
the  word  most  used  for  sin  (tot)  means  either  "guilt " 
or  the  "  punishment  of  guilt,"  or  simply  "  exposure  to 
punishment."  The  best  word  the  missionaries  can  get 
for  holy  is  boresut,  "  purified,"  when  people  are  spoken 
of ;  and  saksit,  or  "  Spirit  having  power  of  sanctity," 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  meant.  There  is  no  Siamese 
word  equivalent  to  repent,  and  a  phrase  is  used  signi- 
fying "  to  establish  the  mind  anew,"  or  "  make  new  re- 
solves." In  Burman,  there  is  no  term  equivalent  to 
our  heaven,  and  a  word  meaning  "  sky,"  or  more  pro- 
perly "  space,"  is  used  ;  nor  any  word  for  angel,  and 
the  rendering  of  that  term  has  to  be  "  sky-messenger ;" 
nor  any  word  for  condemn,  except  the  circumlocution 
"  decide  according  to  demerit,  or  sin  ;"  nor  any  word 
for  conscience,  thank,  &c.  &c.  I  might  add  scores  of 
such  cases,  given  me  by  missionaries.  There  is  scarcely 
a  theological  term  not  subject  to  this  difficulty. 

For  a  multitude  of  our  terms  there  is  no  word  at  all. 
Among  these  are  not  only  theological  terms,  such  as 
sanctification,  gospel,  evangelist,  church,  atonement, 
devil,  &c.,  but  the  names  of  implements,  animals,  cus- 
toms, clothing,  and  many  other  things,  of  which  ignorant 
and  remote  tribes  have  never  heard,  and  for  which 
entirely  new  terms  are  obliged  to  be  coined. 

Let  a  man  imagine  how  he  would  be  emban'assed  in 
reading  a  book,  or  hearing  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
constantly  met  with  Greek  or  Arabic  terras,  and  words 
used  in  a  sense  differing  more  or  less  from  that  in  which 
he  understands  them,  and  these  often  the  principal 
terms  in  the  sentence,  and  he  may  form  some  concep- 
tion of  this  difficulty.  Even  the  native  assistant,  preach- 
ing in  his  mother  tongue,  is  not  properly  understood, 
for  he  must  use  these  terms. 

3.  Want  of  familiarity  with  the  system  and  sacred 
books  to  be  encountered,  and  with  national  prejudices 
and  modes  of  thinking. 

For  exposing  with  treedom,  and  altackins  with  power. 


a  popular  belief,  these  are  eminent  disadvantages. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  superior  success  of  native  preachers. 
The  apostles  were  native  preachers  almost  wherever  they 
went,  and  we  see  how  largely  they  used  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  national  religion  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, not  only  in  disputations  but  in  formal  discourses 
and  epistles.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  a  mis- 
sionary can  attain  this  power,  and  then  only  by  the 
wearisome  perusal  of  many  volumes  of  disgusting 
legends,  as  well  as  contact  with  natives  in  many  ways, 
and  for  a  long  period. 

4.  The  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  sought 
to  be  reclaimed. 

Idolatry  tends  steadily  downwards,  and  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  served  to  degrade  the  heathen  far  below 
the  latest  and  most  corrupt  Greeks  and  Romans.  When 
mankind  began  to  fall  away  from  the  living  God,  there 
remained  some  knowledge  of  the  proper  attributes  of 
Deity,  and  a  comparative  nobleness  and  purity  in  the 
human  mind.  But  the  objects  of  worship,  the  rites  en- 
joined, and  the  character  of  the  people,  steadily  sank 
lower  and  lower.  Hence  all  nations  refer  to  past  ages 
as  having  greater  purity  and  happiness  than  the  present. 
Iniquitous  oracles,  abused  asylums,  horrid  bacchanalia, 
and  human  sacrifices,  were  known,  even  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  only  to  later  generations.  With  all  these  abo- 
minations, they  possessed  no  contemptible  amount  of 
arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  poetry.  Syria,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa,  forming  the  field  of 
the  first  missions,  were  the  centre  of  civilisation  and 
intelligence.  The  wide  intercommunication  maintained 
by  travelling  philosophers  and  marching  armies,  gave 
impulse  to  intellect,  and  disseminated  knowledge.  The 
Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Jew,  the  Egyptian,  was  far  less 
of  a  brute  than  the  savage  or  semi-civilised  object  of 
our  philanthropy. 

For  a  long  period  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  leaven 
of  contempt  for  Pagan  rites  had  been  diff"used  by  Py- 
thagoras, Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others.  Every 
century  brought  forth  some  such  writers,  and  increased 
the  effect  of  the  former  works.  Socrates,  Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes,  and  others,  had  by  their  orations  stirred 
up  the  stagnation  of  the  public  mind.  Euclid,  Zeno, 
Epicurus,  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  and  Eratosthenes, 
led  the  select  few  to  a  noble  e^fpansion  and  activity  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  Afterwards  came  the  satires 
and  exposures  of  Horace,  Lucian,  and  Juvenal,  turning 
a  strong  tide  of  ridicule  upon  the  prevailing  mythology. 
To  quote  more  names  might  seem  pedantic  ;  but  there 
was  then  scarcely  a  department  of  learning  without 
writers  which,  to  tliis  very  day,  maintain  not  only  a  place 
among  our  studies,  but  admiration  and  utility.  Poetry, 
philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  tragedy,  mathematics, 
geography,  botany,  medicine,  and  morals,  were  all  cul- 
tivated. Such  was  the  state  of  mankind  when  Christ 
came ;  and  while  it  would  have  allowed  a  new  system 
of  superstition  or  error  little  chance  of  prevalence,  it 
made  a  happy  preparation  for  Christianity.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  any  of  the  philosophy  agreed  with  it,  or  that 
any  of  the  philosophers  adopted  it.  "  The  wisdom  of 
this  world,"  tlien  as  now,  deemed  the  cross  "  foolish- 
ness." But  the  people  were  trained  to  think,  and  both 
Jews  and  Pagans  were  capable  of  examining,  and  dis- 
posed to  understand,  the  nature  of  the  new  religion. 

The  nations  among  whom  missions  are  now  con- 
ducted, are  in  general  the  reverse  of  all  this.  With 
them  the  human  intellect  has  for  ages  been  at  a  stand. 
Improvements  in  any  thing  are  not  imagined.  With- 
out valuable  books,  without  a  knowledge  of  other  coun- 
tries, without  foreign  commerce,  without  distant  con- 
quest, without  the  strife  of  theology,  without  political 
freedom,  without  public  spirit — what  is  left  for  them, 
but  listlessness,  ignorance,  and  pride  ?  Such  of  them 
as  attempt  study,  learn  only  falsehood  and  folly,  so 
that  the  more  they  learn,  the  less  they  know.  Their 
history,  chronology,  geography,  physics,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  theology,  are  so  utterly  wrong,  that  to 
fill  the  mind  with  them  is  worse  than  vacuity.  This  is 
true  of  the  most  civilised  heathen  of  tlris  dav :  and  of 
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many  parts  of  the  missionary  field,  a  much  stronger 
picture  might  be  drawn.  Such  indurated  ignorance  is 
incomparably  worse  to  deal  with  than  fine  reasonings 
and  false  philosophy.  What  can  argument  do,  if  not 
understood  ?  The  edge  of  truth  itself  is  turned  by  im- 
penetrable dullness. 

The  depreciation  of  morals  is  as  great  as  that  of 
intellect.  We  look  in  vain  even  for  Spartan  or  Roman 
virtue.  Except  perhaps  among  the  Cretans,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  first  preachers  anywhere  encountered 
such  a  spirit  of  falsehood  and  deceit  as  distinguish  the 
heathen  now.  Truth  is  utterly  wanting.  Man  has  no 
confidence  in  man.  The  morality  is  not  only  defective, 
it  is  perverted.  Killing  a  cow  or  an  insect  is  more 
shocking  than  the  murder  of  an  enemy ;  lying  for  a 
Brahmin  is  a  virtue ;  stealing  for  real  want  is  no  sin : 
a  few  ceremonies  or  offerings  expiate  all  crimes.  Trans- 
migration abolishes  identity ;  for,  if  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, in  one  state  of  existence,  of  all  that  transpired 
in  previous  ones,  identity  is  virtually  lost.  Sin  is  re- 
duced to  a  trifle,  the  conscience  rendered  invulnerable, 
generous  sentiments  extinguished,  and  the  very  pre- 
sence and  exhortations  of  the  missionary  engender  a 
suspicion  destructive  to  his  success.  His  reasons  for 
coming  are  not  credited;  and  the  fear  of  political 
treachery  is  added  to  a  detestation  of  his  creed.  The 
best  supposition  they  can  make  is,  that  he  is  seeking 
religious  merit  according  to  his  own  system,  and  care- 
ful, not  so  much  for  their  conversion,  as  for  his  per- 
sonal benefit  in  a  future  state. 

6.  Inability  to  live  as  the  people  live. 

Except  at  a  few  points,  the  manners  and  customs  are 
such  that  a  missionary  cannot  adopt  them  without  dis- 
advantage. It  has  often  been  tried,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  but  always  relinquished,  for  numerous  good 
reasons  which  I  cannot  here  stop  to  adduce.  In  some 
missions,  the  health  and  even  the  life  of  a  missionary 
require  him  to  live  in  a  better  house,  and  more  expen- 
sively than  the  chiefs,  or  perhaps  the  king.  The  con- 
sequent evils  may  be  partly  conceived,  by  considering 
the  effect  with  us  of  a  minister  living  in  a  style  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  richest  hearers,  without  having  any 
dependence  on  them  for  support.  It  is  not  the  question 
here  whether  this  evil  may  not  be  palliated  in  some 
places.  It  has  existed  as  a  disadvantage  in  many  in- 
stances, and  in  many  must  probably  always  so  remain. 

6.  The  world  is  not  now  under  a  single  government. 
The  apostles  were  every  where  fellow-subjects,  for  the 
stupendous  power  of  Rome  presided  over  the  known 
world.  But  the  missionary  is  now  a  foreigner,  living 
in  foreign  modes,  holding  his  connections  with  foreign 
powers,  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  foreign  reli- 
gion. In  one  part  of  the  field,  he  is  either  wondered 
at  as  a  superior  being,  or  feared  as  a  political  agent ; 
and  in  the  other,  despised  as  coming  from  some  bar- 
bai'ous  island  on  the  confines  of  creation.  To  be  either 
a  Roman  or  a  Jew,  secured  to  the  first  preachers  a 
fraternity  wherever  they  went.  Our  missionary  finds 
none,  till,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  makes  it.  From 
some  countries  he  is  kept  aloof  by  inexorable  prohi- 
bitions ;  in  some  his  life  is  unsafe ;  in  some  official 
obstructions  are  thrown  in  his  way,  so  as  almost  to 
discourage  effort ;  and  in  others,  though  protected  by 
Christian  rulers,  he  is  almost  precluded  from  useful- 
ness by  the  influence  of  their  example. 

7.  The  structure  of  society. 

At  first.  Christians  could  be  tolerated  even  "in 
Ceesar's  household,"  and  retain  offices  civil  and  military. 
The  persecutions  were  not  so  much  by  the  people  as  the 
government,  and  the  converts  could  prosecute  their  call- 
ings, whether  as  tanners,  tent-makers,  fishermen,  or 
centurions.  Now,  the  adamantine  barrier  of  caste  fences 
off  into  innumerable  sections  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  India;  while  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
unite  against  Christianity.  The  convert  becomes  an 
outcast,  in  such  a  sense  of  that  word  as  Europeans  can- 
not conceive.  He  is  not  only  deprived  of  property,  but 
torn  from  wife  and  children,  and  abandoned,  without 
the  means  of  subsistence,    tlnless  the  missionary  de- 


vise a  mode  of  subsistence  for  him,  he  must  starve.  In 
addition  to  other  evils,  this  state  of  things  tends  to  keep 
off  all  who  have  property  to  lose,  and  draw  together  men- 
dicants, idlers,  and  crimmals,  to  profess  Christianity  for 
temporal  ends. 

Among  Mahometans,  Boodhists,  and  other  Pagans, 
to  become  a  Christian  entails  most  of  these  trials,  though 
in  other  forms.  The  convert  is  cast  out  as  evil.  His 
relations  deny  him,  his  business  fails,  his  children  are 
a  bye-word,  his  rulers  are  displeased,  and  his  life  en- 
dangered. 

Among  still  ruder  nations,  the  distinction  of  tribes 
cuts  up  the  human  family  into  small,  insulated  portions, 
denying  to  each  other  common  kindnesses.  After  spend- 
ing many  years  to  acquire  a  language,  there  are  but  a 
few  thousands  to  whom  it  can  be  the  medium  of  truth. 
Wars,  wanderings,  extreme  poverty,  and  desperate 
degradation,  seem  to  preclude  the  very  hope  of  success. 

8.  The  apostles  were  not  every  where  met  by  a 
system  of  natural  philosophy  which  directly  contradicted 
all  their  teachings. 

Wherever  Christianity  now  goes,  a  new  system  of 
geography  and  astronomy  must  be  adopted.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  missionary  may  pass  by  this  topic,  and 
only  preach  Christ  crucified.  His  hearers  will  not  let 
him  pass  it  by.  The  country  he  professes  to  have  left 
cannot  exist  by  their  system.  The  Shaster  and  the 
Bedagat  must  fall  if  his  system  be  true.  He  will  be 
attacked  upon  it.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  his 
religious  belief,  and  he  must  clear  away  their  cosmo- 
gony before  he  can  build  his  faith. 

With  the  few  who  can  be  so  far  educated  as  to  under- 
stand and  receive  the  Copernican  system,  this  difficulty 
is  converted  into  a  facility.  Such  are  at  least  rendered 
unbelievers  in  their  own  religion.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  will  long  remain  in  the  old  belief,  and  as  Chris- 
tianity cannot  wait  to  be  preceded  by  schools,  mission- 
aries must  meet  this  difficulty  in  all  its  strength. 

9.  The  presence  of  nominally  Christian  countrymen. 
These  are  now  found  almost  everywhere ;  and  too 

many  of  them,  by  their  ungodly  lives,  present  to  the 
undistinguishing  heathen  a  continual  ground  of  objec- 
tion. Their  lewdness,  extortions,  oppressions,  riotous 
living,  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  neglect  of  sacred 
things,  direct  opposition,  and  secret  obstructions,  wring 
the  soul  of  the  missionary,  fill  his  way  with  thorns,  and 
tend  to  nullify  his  greatest  exertions. 

Where  Christian  governments  have  borne  rule,  and 
where  his  own  life  has  been  most  secure,  he  has  found 
those  very  governments  arrayed  against  his  success. 
When  Buchanan  would  have  given  forth  information 
touching  the  abominations  of  Hinduism,  not  a  journal 
in  Calcutta  dared  publish  his  communications !  When 
he  made  them  from  the  pulpit,  his  friends  were  not 
allowed  to  publish  the  sermons.  When  he  returned 
to  England  and  published  these  things,  his  statements 
were  denied  and  his  character  assailed.  The  East 
India  Company  long  opposed  the  introduction  of  mis- 
sionaries, or  kept  them  under  a  surveillance  which 
defeated  their  object.  Had  not  the  Danish  settlement 
at  Serampore  afforded  an  asylum,  till  an  experiment 
was  made,  evincive  of  the  political  harmlessness  of 
evangelical  labours  among  the  natives,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  India  would  have  been  opened  to  this  day.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  periodical  accounts,  to 
the  Calcutta  newspapers,  and  to  the  occasional  pam- 
phlets of  that  time,  to  show  how  wilfully  and  effectively 
the  messengers  of  mercy  were  hindered  for  many  years, 
and  how  large  deductions  fall  to  be  made  on  this  account, 
from  the  fruits  which  might  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
duced. Though  the  Indian  government  no  longer  exerts 
a  direct  opposition  to  missionaries,  it  does  many  things, 
some  of  which  have  been  named  in  a  previous  chapter, 
to  sustain  Paganism  and  Mahometanism  throughout  its 
dominions. 

The  Dutch  government  has  been  even  more  inimica], 
and  still  maintains  its  hostility.  When  Mr  Bruckner, 
after  many  years'  labour,  had  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Javanese,  he  -went  to  Serampore,  and  at 
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gveat  expense  got  types  cast  and  printed  it.  But  he 
no  sooner  returned  (in  1832)  and  gave  away  a  few  copies, 
than  the  government  seized  the  whole  edition,  and 
placed  it  in  the  public  stores,  from  whence  it  has  never 
been  restored.  I  could  mention  other  facts  of  a  similar 
character.  Their  own  chaplains  and  other  clergy  are 
under  such  restraints  as  tend  to  nullify  or  obstruct 
their  labours  to  convert  the  natives. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  governments 
in  India  have  avowedly  opposed  us  from  the  beginning, 
on  the  ground  of  our  Protestantism. 

At  some  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  among  various 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  and  in  many  other  places 
where  no  governmental  opposition  has  been  made,  the 
influence  and  example  of  unprincipled  men,  both  resi- 
dents and  visitors,  have  been  most  distressing.* 

In  the  most  favourable  aspect  in  which  the  mission- 
ary meets  a  Christian  government  in  Pagan  lands,  he 
finds  it  a  government  of  financial  rapacity  and  military 
force.  The  natives  cannot  forget  that  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  white  man  is  the  fruit  and  proof  of  their 
subjection  and  inferiority.  Wherever  he  establishes 
his  fort  and  his  flag,  it  is  to  the  subversion  of  their  poli- 
tical and  civil  consequence.  A  distinguished  British 
writer  declares,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  impolicy  of  Europeans  themselves  has  created 
against  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  there  exist 
no  others.  "  In  evei-y  country  of  the  east,  Christianity 
has  been  introduced  to  the  people  along  with  the  inva- 
riable and  odious  associates  of  unprincipled  ambition 
and  commercial  rapacity."  f  Hence  their  expulsion 
from  Japan,  China,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  and  Cam- 
boja ;  and  the  precarious  footing  of  missionaries  in 
Siam,  Burmah,  and  other  places.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  if  the  beauty  of  Christianity  has  not  convinced 
orientals,  it  is  principally  by  reason  of  the  bad  opinions 
which  tlie  avarice,  treachery,  invasions^  and  tyranny  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  some  other  Christians  in  the  Indies, 
have  implanted  in  them."J 

10.  The  resistance  made  by  Popery. 

At  a  large  proportion  of  the  stations  there  are  Papal 
establishments.  At  these  the  priests  always,  and  the 
people  often,  are  active  and  implacable  opposers.  The 
missionary's  character  and  labours  are  misrepresented ; 
his  bibles  and  tracts  are  declared  false  and  pernicious  ; 
and  salvation,  for  him  or  his  adherents,  is  pronounced 
impossible. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  contempt  and  aversion  which 
they  create  towards  the  Christian  name.  Their  prose- 
lytes are  seldom  less  degraded  and  vicious  than  the 
heathen,  and  sometimes  more  so.  That  they  have  not 
procured  the  exclusion  of  all  missionaries,  as  they  have 
from  China  and  Japan,  is  because  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  excite  the  action  of  government. 
So  far  as  they  have  ability,  it  is  exerted  to  keep  Protes- 
tantism from  Pagans. 

IV.  The  effect  of  much  of  the  efforts  at  home  does  not 
reach  the  field  abroad. 

Large  sums  have  been  spent  in  surveying  the  field, 
and  sundry  lives  lost  for  want  of  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  countries,  climates,!  natives,  &c. 

*  Oh  that  immoral  Christians  living  among  Idolaters  and 
inimical  rulers,  would  consider  how  much  more  reprehensible 
they  are  than  those  who  of  old  professed  to  be  his  people,  yet 
caused  his  name  to  be  polluted  among  the  Gentiles !  In  the  days 
of  Ezeklel,  "  They  were  dispersed  througli  the  countries;  and 
when  they  entered  unto  the  heathen,  whither  tliey  went,  they 
profaned  my  holy  name  when  they  said,  We  are  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  and  are  gone  forth  out  of  his  land.  The  heathen  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  saith  the  Lord  God,  when  I  shaU  be 
sanctified  in  you  before  their  eyes."— Ezek.  xxxvi.  19-23.  In  the 
days  of  Paul,  it  was  still  their  reproach,  "  Thou  that  makest  thy 
boast  of  [possessing]  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law,  dis- 
honourest  thou  God  ?  For  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles  through  you."— Rom.  ii.  23,  24. 

t  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  book  6,  chap.  4. 

^La  Loubiere,  Du  Royaume  de  Siam,  tom.  i. 

§  Men  of  the  world  exclaim  against  this ;  but  they  spend  money 


Large  exponses  of  both  time  and  money  are  incurred 
for  agencies;  jecretaryships,  travelling,  clerk-hire,  build- 
ings, circulars,  pamphlets,  &c.  Objections  may  lie 
against  some  of  these  cases,  and  certain  details.  But 
the  main  question  of  expediency  and  necessity  remains 
clear.  They  yield  no  fruits  in  the  foreign  field,  but 
without  them  a  beginning  could  not  be  made.  Chris- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  various  subjects  involved  in 
the  undertaking.  They  were  both  to  be  induced  to 
move,  and  to  be  taught  how  ;  so  that  the  whole  energies 
of  some  have  been  absorbed  in  awakening  the  co-ope- 
ration of  others.  For  this  there  is  no  present  remedy 
hut  in  the  continuance  of  these  very  expenses.*  Even 
now,  though  thousands  of  pamphlets,  reports,  speeches, 
sermons,  &c.,  have  been  distributed,  thousands  of  ad- 
dresses made,  and  thousands  of  committees  and  asso- 
ciations formed,  there  are  multitudes  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  movement.  For  want  of  more  of  this  sort  of 
expense  and  labour,  thousands  of  sincere  Christians 
have  not  been  awakened  to  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  enterprise  ;  and  thousands,  misjudging  it,  oppose. 

In  addition  to  these  expenses,  large  sums  are  aljsorbed 
by  the  outfit,  passages,  and  salaries,  of  missionaries  who 
die  before  they  acquire  the  language.  Very  costly 
libraries  have  to  be  furnished  to  stations  where  transla- 
tions are  in  progress.  Those  who  know  the  price  of 
many  necessary  works  in  the  learned  languages,  will 
feel  the  force  of  this  consideration.  This  sort  of  expense, 
and  all  those  connected  with  setting  up  a  priuting-office, 
must  be  renewed  at  every  principal  mission  to  be  esta- 
blished. 

The  outlay  for  societies'  houses,  secretaries,  trea- 
surers, clerks,  &c.,  will  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
increased  operations.  Once  properly  organised,  a  set 
of  officex's  can  as  well  conduct  a  hundred  missions  as 
fifty.  Experience  will  reduce  many  expenses,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  houses,  lands,  presses,  types, 
machinery,  libraries,  &c.,  now  possessed,  will  remain 
as  so  much  capital.  Natives  will  soon  learn  to  do  print- 
ing, &c.,  and  the  cost  of  manipulations  be  reduced. 
The  prices  of  passages  will  lessen,  as  facilities  and  im- 
provements multiply.     In  short,  every  charge  between 

and  life  upon  matters  of  infinitely  less  moment.  They  encounter 
the  same  perils  in  the  same  regions  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  science, 
or  fame,  or  perhaps  prompted  only  by  curiosity.  Let  but  the 
efforts  to  discover  the  sources  and  coiu-se  of  the  Niger  be  speci- 
fied. In  this  one  enterprise  have  perished  Ledyard,  Houghton, 
Park,  Anderson,  Ilomeman,  Nichols,  Roentgen,  Tucker,  Tudor, 
Cranch,  Galway,  Smith,  Peddie,  Kummer,  Campbell,  Stockie, 
Toole,  Denham,  Clapperton,  Morrison,  Pearce,  Laing,  and  I 
know  not  liow  many  more,  all  men  of  distinction  and  worth. 
With  these  have  perished  several  hundred  soldiers,  scientific 
attendants,  servants,  &c.  All  these  lives  spent  to  discover  the 
course  of  a  river  flowing  through  pestilent  solitudes,  and  occupied 
by  barbarous  tribes !  And  for  what  purpose  ?  To  convey  peace 
and  eternal  life  to  these  benighted  Africans  ?  No.  To  add  a  few 
facts  to  science,  and,  peradventure,  to  open  a  new  market  for 
European  manufactures  !  The  settlement  of  many  colonies,  the 
attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  and  a  score  of  other 
such  enterprises,  miglit  be  named,  which  have  involved  greater 
loss  of  life  than  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

*  This  item,  though  large,  is  apt  to  be  overrated.  At  an  early 
period  of  missionary  operations,  when  the  total  receipts  were 
small,  and  great  personal  efforts  required  to  collect  them,  the 
proportion  was  greater  than  at  present.  The  average  income  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  is  about 
260,000  dollars,  and  the  average  expenditure  for  agencies,  salaries, 
travelling  expenses  of  missionary  candidates  for  examination, 
postages,  rent,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  about  20,<)()0  dol- 
lars, being  a  fraction  less  than  8  per  cent.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  about  90,000  dollars,  and 
tlie  home  expenses  7000  dollars,  which  is  also  a  fraction  less  than 
8  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  other  societies  is  probably  about 
the  same.  Contributors  ought  certainly  to  feel  gratified  to  know 
that  they  can  coUeet  their  missionaries,  place  their  donations 
abroad,  and  convert  the  money  into  bibles  and  tracts,  at  so  small 
a  charge  as  8  cents  on  a  dollar.  Were  the  income  of  missionary 
societies  doubled,  the  home  charges  would  not  be  materially  ia« 
creased,  as  the  present  organisations  would  suffice. 
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tlie  donor  and  his  object  may  be  expected  to  decrease. 
The  churches  will  come  to  the  work  with  more  readi- 
ness ;  systematic  contribution  will  succeed  to  desultory 
collections  ;  few  brethren  will  remain  to  be  convinced 
and  urged  ;  and  the  apparatus  of  agencies  will  cease  to 
be  burdensome. 

V.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  amount  which  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

1.  Numerous  and  formidable  impediments  have  been 
removed. 

Ignorance  of  the  field,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
have  given  way  to  knowledge  and  experience.  An 
entrance  and  location  among  various  strange  nations 
has  been  effected.  The  difficulties  of  many  languages 
are  overcome.  Several  missionaries  have  attained,  not 
merely  a  trader's  fluency  in  the  native  tongues,  but  that 
minute  and  critical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
become  authors,  and  to  preach  with  advantage.  Pre- 
judices against  Christianity  have  been  overcome  in 
many  places.  In  some,  the  spirit  of  indifference  has 
given  way  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  confidence  in  the 
missionary,  and  respect  for  the  purity  of  his  principles, 
have  been  created.  Most  missionaries  who  now  go  out, 
find  brethren  to  welcome  them,  houses  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  other  facilities  which  do  away  no  small  amount 
of  suffering,  mistake,  and  delay.  Had  all  our  money 
effected  only  these  preliminaries,  it  would  not  have  been 
ill  spent. 

2.  A  great  body  of  missionaries  and  native  preachers 
are  in  actual  service. 

The  reports  of  some  societies  do  not  distinguish 
between  missionaries  and  assistants,  j)rinters,  &c.,  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  precise  number  of 
each.  It  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
there  are  1000  ordained  missionaries,  fifty  printers,  300 
schoolmasters  and  assistants,  and  some  hundred  native 
preachers. 

Of  the  ordained  missionaries  there  are  in  Africa 
128 ;  other  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  fifty- 
three  ;  Farther  India,  168  ;  Ceylon,  twenty-eight ;  Indian 
Archipelago,  Australia,  &c.,  eighty-one  ;  West  Indies, 
203 ;  North  American  Indians,  118.  To  send  out  1000 
missionaries,  and  350  printers,  schoolmasters,  &c.,  with 
their  wives,  at  an  avei-age  of  300  dollars  for  passage, 
and  200  dollars  for  outfit,  has  cost  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
of  their  education  and  the  cost  of  the  native  assistants. 
The  labour  of  committees,  correspondence,  &c.,  in  dis- 
covering, examining,  preparing,  and  sending  forth, 
this  body  of  labourers,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  such  services.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  persons  has  been  in  the  field  long 
enough  to  develope  their  character  and  prove  their 
suitableness.  Here  is,  then,  another  item  sufficient  of 
itself  to  reward  all  our  exertions. 

3.  The  word  of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been 
translated  by  modern  missionaries  into  nearly  100 
languages. 

We  ought  to  look  steadily  at  this  fact,  till  its  diffi- 
culties, magnitude,  and  importance,  are  in  some  sort 
perceived.  These  translations,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  made  from  the  original  tongues,  with  vast  pains 
in  collating  versions,  and  after  extensive  reading  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  natives,  to  gather  suitable  words, 
true  idioms,  and  general  propriety. 

Some  of  these  versions  have  been  printed  in  succes- 
sive editions,  each  revised  with  a  labour  equal  to  that 
of  the  first  translation.  In  several  cases,  different  and 
independent  translations  have  been  made  into  the  same 
language  ;  thus  furnishing  multiplied  materials  for  ul- 
timately forming  a  satisfactory  and  established  version. 

These  versions  embrace  the  langiiages  of  more  than 
half  the  human  family,  and  some  of  them  are  among 
the  most  difficult  in  the  world. 

4.  A  considerable  number  of  languages  have  been 
reduced  to  writing. 

Strange  sounds  have  been  caught,  orthography 
settled,  parts  of  speech  sepai-ated,  andmodes  of  construe- 1 


tion  determined.  In  doing  this,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  go  into  wearisome  and  pei'plexing  examinations  of 
native  utterance;  to  collect,  without  helps,  all  the 
wordsof  whole  languages  ;  and  to  study  deeply  the  whole 
system  of  universal  grammar,  or  structure  of  languages 
in  general. 

For  some  of  these  languages  characters  have  been 
invented,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  most  of  them  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  people  have  been  already 
taught  to  read,  and  an  introduction  is  thus  made  to  the 
increase  of  books,  elevation  of  intellect,  and  extension 
of  Christianity. 

5.  Missionaries  have  given  to  the  heathen  nearly  all 
the  useful  literature  they  now  enjoy. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  been  the  intro- 
ducers of  the  art  of  printing  into  all  the  Pagan  nations 
where  it  now  exists.  Even  in  Hindustan,  there  had 
never  been  a  book  printed,  in  any  of  her  numerous 
languages  (except  a  Bengalee  grammai',  and  one  or  two 
other  works  by  the  late  Dv  Wilkins),  till  the  Baptist 
missionaries  gave  them  the  boon. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  specifications  to  elucidate 
or  amplify  this  argument.  Every  literary  man,  and 
every  reader  of  missionary  intelligence,  will  at  once 
think  of  various  countries  where  the  facts  exist  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  will  perceive  that  this  fruit  of 
missions,  though  not  directly  evangelical,  is  highly  im- 
portant.* 

6.  Tracts  and  practical  works  have  been  produced 
in  considerable  variety. 

In  the  Bengalee  alone,  there  are  seventy-five  tracts, 
besides  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  Baxter's  Call, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Janeway's  Token,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Commentaries  on  Mark  and  Romans, 
Young  Henry,  and  some  others.  The  Calcutta  Tract 
Society  has  printed  more  than  6525  pages  of  tracts,  , 
equal  to  twenty-two  volumes  of  300  pages  each.  At 
Madras  have  been  printed,  in  the  Tamul  language, 
seventy-one  tracts,  besides  broad-sheets ;  at  Jaffna  eighty 
tracts,  and  at  Travancore  ^//y,  making  in  all  over  200 
publications  in  Tamul.  About  fifty  tracts  have  been 
printed  in  the  Malay  ;  in  the  Chinese  about  a  hundred, 
comprising  5863  pages,  or  twice  the  amount  of  pages  in 
Morrison's  Bible.  In  Burman  there  are  twenty-eight 
tracts,  making  about  900  octavo  pages;  besides  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  tract  form.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  make  further  specifications. 

Among  these  publications  are  hymn-books,  in  several 
languages.  Every  one  may  conceive  the  difficulty  of 
writing  poetry  in  a  foreign  tongue,  even  if  the  metre 
and  mode  of  versification  resemble  our  own,  the  reverse 
of  which  is  true  of  oriental  languages.  At  most  missions, 
the  variety  of  hymns  is  now  sufficient  for  public  and 
private  worship,  and  some  advance  has  been  made  in 
teaching  converts  to  sing.  I  could  not  explain,  without 
too  many  words,  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  this  work 
in  both  its  departments. 

All  these  works  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  future  converts, 
to  their  more  speedy  and  effectual  growth  in  grace  ;  and 
by  future  missionaries,  in  extending  the  knowledge  and 
the  arguments  by  which  Christianity  is  to  prevail. 

The  amount  printed  forms  but  a  fraction  of  what  has 
been  made.  Part  of  the  rejected  or  postponed  matter 
may  yet  be  serviceable,  but  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts made  by  beginners,  though  useful  in  their  places 
as  studies,  will  never  be  printed.  The  amount  of  life 
and  labour  expended  in  producing  the  reading  matter 
now  extant,  is  not  easily  conceived.  It  is  a  labour  from 
which  fruit  can  only  now  begin  to  be  realised.  The 
same  noiseless,  and'for  the  time,  ineffective  labours, 
must  be  performed  in  all  new  missions,  and  continued 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  old  ones  ;  but  so  far  as  idiomatic, 
intelligible,  and  adapted  works,  have  been  prepared,  it 
is  work  done  for  ever. 

7.  In  nearly  every  mission  there  have  been  prepared 
a  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  dictionary. 

*  Our  own  biblical  literature  owes  much  to  the  researches  of 
missionaries ;  not  only  for  Imixjrtant  iUustrations  from  manners, 
customs,  natural  history,  &c.,  but  for  criticism. 
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Hude  and  impevfeet  as  some  of  these  necessarily  are, 
because  in  their  first  stages  of  preparation  they  furnish 
most  desirable  aid  to  beginners,  saving  not  only  months 
of  labour,  and  much  health  and  strength,  to  new  mis- 
sionaries, but  foi*ming  the  rudiments  which  future 
students  will  improve  to  completeness.  Not  a  few  of 
these  helps  have  already  advanced,  under  successive 
missionaries,  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection,  and  are 
among  the  noblest  literary  works  of  the  day. 

8.  An  amount  literally  incalculable  of  bibles  and 
tracts  has  been  put  into  circulation. 

Making  the  fullest  deduction  for  such  of  these  as  may 
have  been  destroyed,  millions  doubtless  remain,  to  prove, 
as  we  may  trust,  seed  sown  in  good  ground. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  seem  to  think  that  if 
Christian  publications  are  scattered  abroad,  good  must 
follow.  But  the  records  of  bible  and  tract  eftbrts  most 
amply  show  that  God  smiles  on  this  species  of  benevo- 
lence. Every  annual  I'eport  of  these  societies  gives 
fresh  facts,  so  that  volumes  might  be  filled  with  these 
alone.  I  give  the  following  illustration,  not  because 
more  striking  than  others  which  constantly  occur,  but 
because  recent  and  unpublished.  A  young  man  came 
to  the  Baptist  brethren  in  Cuttack,  stating  that  in  his 
own  country,  about  six  years  before,  he  had  received 
from  some  stranger,  who  wore  a  hat,  a  religious  tract, 
which,  almost  without  looking  at,  he  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  his  chest.  Lately,  a  gentleman  had  come 
through  the  place,  making  a  survey  of  the  country.  The 
hat  this  person  wore  reminded  the  youth  that  once  a 
person  with  a  hat  gave  him  a  tract.  He  brought  it 
forth  from  his  chest,  and  for  the  first  time  read  it  over. 
It  proved  the  means  of  his  awakening,  and  he  persisted 
in  his  inquiries.  Having  unreservedly  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  he  had  now  made  a  long  joui-ney  to  join 
himself  to  his  people.  He  was  baptised,  and  returned, 
and  is  now  a  useful  labourer  in  the  missionary  service. 

9.  Great  mechanical  facilities  have  been  created. 
Besides  the  presses  employed  on  foreign  languages 

by  the  bible  and  tract  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
there  are  now  in  full  operation  in  heathen  lands  more 
than  forty  printing-offices  belonging  to  missionary  so- 
cieties. Some  of  these  have  from  five  to  ten  presses, 
generally  of  the  best  construction.  The  fonts  of  type 
are  numerous,  and  in  many  different  characters.  Each 
of  these  fonts  has  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  expenses,  there  have  to  be  in- 
curred, in  each  case,  the  cutting  of  punches,  sinking  of 
matrices,  and  apparatus  for  casting.  The  alphabets, 
too,  consist  not  of  twenty-six  letters,  like  ours,  but  often 
of  a  thousand  or  more,  including  symbols  and  com- 
pounds. In  addition  to  all  these  facilities,  we  may 
enumerate  school-houses,  chapels,  dwellings,  libraries, 
apparatus,  tools,  globes,  orreries,  &c.,  at  the  different 
stations,  and  procured  at  an  outlay  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollai's.  All  of  the  printing  offices  have 
binderies,  supplied  with  tools  sufficient  to  do  the  work 
of  the  respective  establishments. 

Many  natives,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and  time, 
have  been  trained  to  all  the  branches  of  mechanics  con- 
nected with  these  offices.  In  bringing  matters  to  their 
present  position,  the  missionaries  have  not  only  been 
obliged  to  devise,  teach,  and  oversee,  but  in  many  cases 
to  perform  every  part  of  the  manual  labour.  These 
services  and  expenses  are  not  again  to  be  performed  in 
the  same  places.  The  costly  scafiblding  is  up  for  large 
portions  of  the  growing  edifice,  and  future  labour  and 
money  on  those  sections  may  go  directly  to  the  increase 
of  the  building. 

Besides  the  property  invested  in  these  facilities,  and 
forming  a  large  available  capital,  we  ai-e  to  consider  the 
savings  which  will  be  made  hereafter,  by  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected.  This  point  may  be 
made  plain  by  a  single  specification.  In  1805,  the  cost 
of  printing  a  manuscript  Chinese  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  then  existing  in  the  British  Museum,  it  was 
ascertained  would  be  two  guineas  (ten  dollars)  per  copy.* 

*  Owen's  First  Ten  Yenrs  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society-. 


In  1832,  Mr  Hughes  of  Malacca  wrote  to  the  Brituah 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,*  that  the  cost  of  100  copies 
of  the  whole  bible,  from  the  blocks,  would  be  1 04  dol- 
lars— a  difference  of  about  3000  per  cent. !  Whenever 
punches  and  matrices  have  been  made,  the  casting  of 
type  may  hereafter  be  done  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate. 

1 0.  Schools  of  various  grades  are  established,  and  a 
multitude  of  youth  have  received  a  Christian  education. 

To  appreciate,  in  any  proper  degree-,  the  magnitude 
of  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  overcome.  In  almost  every  c^e  the 
first  offers  of  gratuitous  instruction  are  spurned.  When 
at  length  a  few  pupils  are  obtained,  priestly  influence 
has  often  driven  them  away.  When  even  this  is  over- 
come, the  children  are  frequently  too  wayward  and  idle 
to  continue  at  school.  Our  victory,  therefore,  over  the 
prejudices  and  jealousy  of  parents,  the  influence  of 
priests,  and  the  frivolity  of  the  children,  is  a  great 
achievement.  Now,  in  many  places  applicants  are  far 
more  numerous  than  can  be  I'eceived,  and  nothing  but 
want  of  funds  precludes  an  almost  unlimited  extension 
of  the  system.  Even  Brahmins  send  their  sons  without 
hesitation. 

I  need  not  expatiate  on  all  the  probable  effect  of 
these  schools,  many  of  whose  pupils  are  adults,  and 
many  more,  who,  though  youths  when  at  school,  are 
adults  now.  They  have  diminished  priestly  influence 
by  raising  up  an  intelligent  body  of  pei-sons,  who,  though 
ever  so  humble,  can  and  do  argue  triumphantly  with 
the  men  who  had  before  held  the  sway  of  great  vene- 
ration. They  have  diffused  a  right  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christianity,  overthrown  erroneous  systems 
of  philosophy  and  nature,  arrested  floods  of  vice,  pre- 
pared intelligent  hearers  of  the  gospel,  proved  the 
supex'iority  of  the  missionary,  and  in  many  cases  have 
been  the  means  of  genuine  conversion. 

Some  of  these  are  boarding-schools,  where  the  pupils 
are  wholly  withdi'awn  from  heathen  influence.  Some 
of  them  are  for  the  children  of  native  Christians,  who 
receive  at  home  impressions  favourable  to  the  perma- 
nency of  those  they  receive  at  school.  Some  of  them 
teach  the  higher  branches,  such  as  form  a  collegiate 
course  with  us.  Some  are  taught  in  languages  never 
before  committed  to  writing,  so  that  the  pupils  are  the 
first  of  their  tribes  who  have  ever  learned  to  road. 
Some  of  them  are  for  females,  in  countries  where  the 
sex  has  ever  been  left  in  almost  total  ignorance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  edu- 
cation, or  are  now  in  the  schools,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
From  the  statistics  furnished  on  this  head  by  some 
societies,  and  the  imperfect  retui'ns  of  others,  I  set 
down  the  pupils  now  in  missionai'y  schools  throughout 
the  world  at  nearly  300,000. 

11.  The  blessings  of  Christian  morality  have  been 
widely  diffused. 

Some  whole  nations  have  adopted  Christianity.  In 
Greenland,f  in  Labrador,  and  in  more  than  thirty 
islands  of  the  Southern  Seas,  Paganism  has  ceased  to 
be  the  national  faith !  These  have  become,  in  the 
customary  sense,  Christia7i  countries.  Instead  of 
poverty,  wars,  and  plunderings,  are  found  plenty,  peace, 
and  security.  Instead  of  murdered  infants,  neglected 
children,  degraded  wives,  and  burning  widows,  are  seen 
domestic  peace  and  social  endearments.  Instead  of 
idleness,  are  the  comforts  of  intelligent  industry.  In- 
tellectual cultivation  has  supplanted  brutal  insensibility. 
Rulers  and  kings,  laying  aside  ferocity  and  selfishness, 
are  seen  governing  their  people  by  bible  laws,  and 
anxious  for  the  general  good.  Wherever  even  nominal 
Christianity  takes  root,  through  Protestant  efforts,  it 
produces  more  energy  of  character,  milder  manners, 
and  purer  morals,  than  has  ever  been  shown  under  any 
form  of  Pagan  or  Mahometan  influence.  I  confidently 
refer  for  proof  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  Amboyna, 
Bengal,  and  Ceylon. 

*  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1833. 

1  In  Greenland  there  remained,  in  ia'?4,  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lieathen !  , 
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There  are  also  in  the  midst  of  heathen  lands,  Chris- 
tian villages  and  districts,  shining  as  lights  in  dark 
places ;  such,  for  instance,  as  at  Serampore,  Luckan- 
tiapore,  Tanjore,  Tenevelly,  Ceylon,  Mata,  and  scores 
besides. 

"  Dialects  unheard 
At  Babel,  or  at  Jewish  Pentecost, 
Now  first  articulate  divinest  sounds, 
And  swell  the  universal  anthem." 

There  are  also  single  stations,  where  nominal  Chris- 
tians are  reckoned  by  thousands.  It  is  true,  the  degree 
to  which  the  fruits  of  Christianity  are  produced,  is  not 
the  same  as  in  Christendom,  where  its  influences  are 
corroborated  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  matured  upon 
successive  generations.  The  conduct  of  these  nominal 
ones  is  often  a  discouragement,  and  sometimes  a  dis- 
grace. But  the  benefits  preponderate.  Children  grow 
up  among  beneficial  influences,  and  enlightened  to  know 
good  from  evil.  Instead  of  a  false,  filthy,  and  damning 
mythology,  commingling  with  their  first  and  most  last- 
ing impressions,  they  are  instructed  and  restrained  by 
pure  and  blessed  truth.  The  Sabbath  is  observed,  and 
the  same  people  assembling  from  week  to  week,  aff'ord 
an  opportunity  of  impressing  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept ;  converts  are  not  embarrassed  for  daily 
bread,  nor  scorned,  abused,  and  abandoned  by  relations. 
Many  formidable  hindrances  to  conversion  are  thus 
removed.  I  need  not  expand  this  proposition.  The 
reader  will  see,  that  among  such  a  people  the  mission- 
ary labours  with  many  advantages  similar  to  those  of 
a  pastor  in  our  own  land. 

12.  In  some  places,  the  entire  fabric  of  idolatry  is 
shaken. 

The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  salvation 
through  his  Son,  has  in  several  regions  become  gene- 
ral. Hundreds  of  the  best  informed  persons  openly 
ridicule  and  denounce  the  px'evailing  superstition,  and 
thousands  have  their  confidence  in  it  weakened,  if  not 
destroyed.  Conviction  of  the  truth  is  established  in  the 
minds  of  multitudes  who  dare  not  openly  confess  it. 
Not  a  few  of  the  converts  have  been  from  among  the 
distinguished  members  of  society,  and  even  from  the 
priesthood.  Some  of  these  have  been  so  celebrated  for 
sanctity,  and  so  extensively  known,  as  to  have  excited, 
by  their  conversion,  a  thrill  of  inquu-y  and  alarm  in  all 
their  vicinity.  Education  has  emancipated  thousands 
from  the  terrors  of  Paganism,  who  yet  do  not  accept 
Christianity,  nor  consort  with  missionaries.  Indeed, 
no  man  can  be  conversant  with  the  heathen  world, 
without  perceiving  that  several  large  portions  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  are  on  the  eve  of  a  religious  and 
moral  I'evoiution. 

This  topic  of  encouragement  is  no  doubt  extx'avagantly 
enlarged  upon  by  some.  It  has  been  assumed  of 
countries  where  it  is  not  true ;  and  where  it  is  true,  the 
degree  has  been  overrated.  Still,  it  is  one  of  the 
achievements  of  missions  which  the  most  scrupulous 
must  admit.  That  it  is  found  any  where,  and  to  any 
extent,  is  great  encouragement ;  it  is  not  only  a  blessing 
on  past  efforts,  and  the  promise  of  a  still  greater,  but  a 
most  animating  facility  and  preparation  for  future 
exertion. 

13.  The  effect  of  missions  on  the  European  popula- 
tion abroad. 

Before  this  enterprise,  there  was,  among  those  who 
resided  in  foreign  lands,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life,  an  almost  universal  enmity  to  religion.  Carey  said 
that  when  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  he  could  hear  of  only 
three  pious  persons  in  India,  excepting  the  four  or  five 
missionaries !  Now,  a  considerable  number,  even  among 
the  highest  ranks,  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  openly 
serve  God.  Hundreds  of  soldiers,  and  many  officers, 
have  been  converted  under  missionary  labour.  Places 
of  worship  are  built,  and  the  Sabbath  observed,  where 
Christians  had  long  resided  without  giving  any  visible 
sign  of  their  faith.  Missions  now  have  the  countenance 
of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  who  make  no  profes- 
sion of  religion.  Apologies  for  Paganism,  and  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity,  are  nearly  silenced.    In  various 


places,  handsome  contributions  towards  the  schools, 
&c.,  are  obtained  from  the  officers  and  gentry  on  the 
spot. 

On  no  theme  do  pious  "old  Indians"  dwell  with  more 
fervour  than  this  change  in  the  religious  character  of 
Europeans  since  their  arrival  in  the  country.  I  might 
rehearse  numerous  facts  given  me  by  such,  but  space 
does  not  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  much 
obstruction  is  thus  removed  at  certain  points,  and  an 
encouraging  amount  of  co-operation  secured,  which  is 
annually  increasing.  Considering  how  large  a  part  of 
the  missionary  field  is  under  the  dominion  of  Europeans, 
this  single  result  of  our  past  eff'orts  is  evidently  of  great 
consequence. 

14.  Lastly,  and  chiefly — souls  have  been  converted 
to  God. 

Here  is  the  great  point.  On  this  there  can  be  no 
variety  of  sentiment,  as  to  the  value  or  the  fruit,  nor 
dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  its  existence. 

"  Behold  the  midnight  glory;  worlds  on  worlds- 
Amazing  pomp !    Eedouble  this  amaze. 
Ten  thousand  add.    Add  twice  ten  thousand  more. 
Then  weigh  the  soul !  One  soul  outweighs  them  all, 
And  calls  the  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation,  poor." — Young. 

Converted  heathen  are  already  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands.  I  might  fill  many  pages  with  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  conversion,  from  the  sacrifices  they 
make,  and  the  lives  they  live.  I  examined  diligently 
into  this  matter  everywhere,  and  have  copious  details 
in  my  possession.  But,  adhering  to  the  studied  brevity 
of  the  other  parts  of  this  work,  two  or  three  specimens 
only  will  be  given.  Few  Christians  are  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  facts  may  be  adduced.  The  various 
histories  of  missions  are  full  of  them. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
it  is  stated  that  Narapot  Singh,  a  native  preacher,  had, 
by  his  attachment  to  Christianity,  sacrificed,  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  years,  an  estate  of  8000  rupees  per  annum, 
making  in  the  whole  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
this  is  "all  his  living."  For  the  entire  period,  he  has 
endured  continual  poverty  and  toil.  Many  of  the  Bur- 
man  and  Karen  disciples  have  literally  "  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,"  and  it  is  believed  that  some  have 
died  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings.  At  the  village 
of  Mawbee,  near  Rangoon,  a  large  number  of  Karens 
became  Christians,  through  the  preaching  of  a  native 
assistant,  and  endured  persecutions,  which  only  fell  short 
of  taking  life,  for  many  months,  having  never  seen  a 
white  missionary.  I  saw  various  individuals  in  Bengal 
and  the  Carnatic,  ^yho  were  then  suffering  banishment 
from  all  their  relations,  and  many  of  the  hardships  of 
poverty,  in  consequence  of  serving  God.  In  Madagascar, 
Christianity  was  for  a  while  countenanced  by  Radama, 
the  king,  and  the  missionai'ies  had  many  seals  to  their 
ministry.  At  his  death,  the  queen,  who  had  always 
opposed  her  husband  in  this  thing,  no  sooner  found  her- 
self in  possession  of  supreme  authority,  than  she  began 
to  exercise  it  for  the  destruction  of  Christians.  The 
missionaries  were  expelled.  One  after  another,  the 
prominent  disciples  have  been  put  to  death.  One  of 
these,  Rassalama,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  for  seve- 
ral successive  days  was  cruelly  flogged  before  the  fatal 
day  arrived.  But  her  faith  never  staggered,  and  she 
met  death  with  a  martyr's  intrepidity.  Her  companions 
were  sold  into  perpetual  slavery,  and  their  property 
confiscated,  but  not  one  recanted.  Rafaravavy,  an- 
other distinguished  woman,  was  for  a  long  time  kept  in 
irons,  and  then  sold  as  a  slave. 

After  this,  the  remaining  Christians  began  to  as- 
semble in  the  night,  at  the  house  of  Rafaralahy,  where 
they  read  the  Scripture,  conversed  together  on  spiritual 
things,  and  united  in  prayer  and  praise.  They  were 
soon  betrayed  to  the  government,  and  Rafaralahy,  after 
being  kept  in  irons  two  or  three  days,  was  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution.  On  his  way  he  spoke  to  the  exe- 
cutioners of  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  happy  he  felt  at  the 
thought  of  seeing,  in  a  few  minutes,  him  who  loved  him 
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and  died  for  him.  At  the  place  of  execution,  a  few 
moments  being  granted  him  at  his  request,  he  offered 
up  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  and 
commended  his  soul  to  Jesus.  He  then,  with  perfect 
composure,  laid  himself  down,  and  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  He  was  twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  of 
a  respectable  family.  After  this,  the  persecution  Avas 
pressed  with  rigour.  The  government  determined,  if 
possible,  to  secure  all  the  companions  of  Rafaralahy. 
Several  of  them  were  seized,  and  afterwards  made  their 
escape.  Many  incidents  showing  the  distress  to  which 
the  Christians  were  reduced,  are  related.  _A  large 
number  conceal  themselves  in  the  houses  of  fi'iends,  or 
in  the  forests ;  numbers  are  sold  to  slavery,  and  some 
are  in  irons.  The  queen  proposed  to  put  every  Chris- 
tian to  death ;  but  some  of  her  officers  advised  her 
against  this,  saying,  "  It  is  the  nature  of  the  religion  of 
the  whites,  the  more  you  kill,  the  more  the  people  will 
receive  it." 

Such  are  the  facts  which  might  be  multiplied  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  They  leave  no  room  to  question  the 
reality  of  the  reported  conversions.  Defections,  in- 
deed, often  occur  to  pain  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries ; 
but  though  many  have  fallen  through  strong  drink, 
love  of  gain,  and  other  temptations,  I  never  heard  of 
one  who  was  driven  from  Christianity  by  violence. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  number  of  regenerated 
heathen,  as  the  returns  are  not  furnished  from  some 
missions.  Two  thousand  have  been  baptised  by  mis- 
sionaries connected  with  Serampore,  of  whom  600  are 
now  alive  and  in  good  standing.  In  the  West  Indies, 
connected  with  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  missions, 
there  are  69,000  communicants.  The  number  con- 
nected with  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  5439  ; 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  1514  ;  with  the 
English  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  48,795,  exclusive 
of  members  in  British  America ;  with  the  English 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  18,720 ;  with  the  American 
Board  of  C.  F.  M.,  2600  ;  with  the  American  Baptist 
Board,  1900  ;  with  the  Moravian  missions,  47,000. 
Some  missions,  for  instance  the  Moravian,  do  not  re- 
quire actual  conversion  to  God  as  the  term  of  church 
membership,  so  that  we  cannot  calculate  exactly  from 
their  returns  in  this  argument. 

From  the  best  data  we  can  obtain,  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  present  number  of  converts,  after  deduct- 
ing such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  received  on 
an  outward  profession  merely,  at  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand. 

In  many  cases,  these  are  formed  into  churches,  with 
pastors  and  deacons.  The  native  preachers  and  cate- 
chists  amount  to  more  than  iOOO.  Many  of  these  have 
received  a  good  education  in  mission  schools.  Some 
(and  the  class  is  increasing)  have  become  authors,  and 
produced  books,  tracts,  and  hymns,  of  great  value.  Let 
the  reader  pause  and  consider  the  facts  contained  in 
these  last  four  sentences,  for  though  they  are  barely 
named,  they  are  of  great  importance. 

In  some  places  these  churches  have  become  so  esta- 
blished that  if  missionaries  should  retire,  the  cause 
would  probably  go  on.  The  Rev.  M.  Baker  of  Mada- 
gascar declared,  in  an  address  at  Cape  Town,  several 
years  ago,  that  there  were  "not  less  than  500  natives  who 
had  maintained  a  constant  profession  of  religion  amidst 
persecution  and  danger."  We  have  just  seen  how,  with 
equal  constancy,  they  could  die  for  the  truth. 

Some  of  these  churches  have  already  begun  to  con- 
tribute, even  in  pecuniary  ways,  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  great  work.  It  is  thus  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
Burmah,  and  many  other  stations.  Even  the  poor 
Africans  at  Griqua  town  contributed,  in  1836,  to  the 
funds  of  the  society,  130  dollars,  and  at  Bethelsdorf,  in 
the  same  year,  440  dollars. 

In  addition  to  these  thousands  of  converts,  now  shin- 
ing as  lights  in  dark  places,  we  must  not  forget  the 
thousands  who  have  died  in  the  faith.  In  the  case  of 
Serampore,  out  of  2000  baptised  only  600  survive.  We 
ought,  therefore,  probably  to  add  another  hundred  thou- 
sand for  converts  deceased. 


It  would  be  easy  and  delightful  to  rehearse  the  dis- 
tinct narratives  of  many  who  have  crowned  a  life  of 
evident  piety  by  a  becoming  death.  To  speak  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  converted  heathen  sounds  cold,  when 
we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  yet  left  to  perish. 
But  in  tracing  the  history  and  religious  experience  of 
an  individual,  our  impi*essions  become  distinct ;  and  to 
number  even  units  seems  an  ample  reward  for  all  we 
have  done  or  given.  Such  as  would  taste  this  feast  will 
find  it  largely  spread  out  before  them  in  the  Moravian 
and  Baptist  periodical  accounts,  the  histories  of  mis- 
sions, and  the  reports  of  societies.  Separate  volumes 
are  also  published,  containing  the  memoirs  of  many  of 
these.  He  who  knows  the  worth  of  his  own  soul  could 
not  rise  from  the  life  of  Krishnu,  Petumber,  Abdool 
Meseeh,  Asaad  Shidiak,  Africaneer,  Peng,  Catherine 
Brown,  Karaimokee,  &c.,  and  retain  enmity  to  the 
system  of  means  which,  under  God,  saved  them  from 
eternal  death. 

These  glorious  fruits  are  now  safe  in  the  garner  of 
God.  Schwartz,  Brainard,  David,  Schmidt,  Carey,  and 
a  gi-eat  company  of  missionaries,  have  their  converts 
with  them  before  the  throne.  No  apostacy,  no  tempta- 
tions, no  weakness,  can  overtake  them  now.  There 
they  are  where  we  would  go.  Some  are  there  to  whose 
salvation  we  ourselves  have  ministered.  Soon  we  shall 
embrace  them,  not  only  in  the  blessedness  of  a  joint 
salvation,  but  in  the  delicious  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  instruments  of  their  deliverance. 

If,  after  such  thoughts,  we  could  come  down  again  to 
mathematical  calculation,  we  might  consider  that  the 
total  number  of  conversions,  divided  by  the  number  of 
missionaries  who  fully  acquired  the  vernacular  tongues, 
would  give  from  300  to  400  converts  to  each  !  Can  the 
ministry  at  home  reckon  thus  ?  Truly  the  measure  of 
missionary  success  needs  only  to  be  closely  scanned  to 
become  a  theme  of  wonder  rather  than  of  discourage- 
ment. 

VI,  This  discussion  cannot  properly  close  without 
adverting  to  the  effects  of  missionary  spirit  on  the 
churches  at  home. 

I  have  held  a  telescope  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  circumstances,  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen 
world,  which,  without  this  aid,  he  might  not  notice. 
This  task  is  resigned,  not  because  I  have  shown  every 
thing,  but  because  any  one  may  now  go  into  further 
details  at  his  leisure,  A  glance  at  the  effect  of  missions 
in  our  own  country  will  conclude  my  endeavours,  and 
as  they  lie  open  to  the  perceptions  of  every  man,  I  will 
do  little  more  than  mention  the  subject. 

The  formation  of  a  missionary  spirit,  to  the  extent 
which  now  prevails,  is  reward  enough  for  all  the  labours 
and  expense  which  have  been  incurred.  To  a  very 
important  extent,  ignorance,  prejudice,  covetousness, 
and  indifference,  have  been  overcome.  Experience  is 
gained.  Friends  and  supporters  are  organised.  Thou- 
sands have  awakened  to  the  duty  of  spreading  the 
gospel,  and  will  never  give  over.  They  will  inculcate 
it  upon  their  children,  convince  their  friends,  and  disarm 
objectors.  The  friendly  host  will  continually  multiply. 
Contributions  are  not  now  drawn  forth  by  novel  and 
affecting  statements  of  heathen  cruelties,  but  in  many 
cases  come  up  spontaneously,  from  sources  lying  among 
the  deepest  springs  of  Christian  action. 

Objectors  make  this  item  no  part  of  their  estimate 
when  they  declare  that  missions  have  failed.  Had 
David  done  nothing  towards  the  temple  when  he  had 
formed  the  plan  and  secured  the  means  ?  Was  nothing 
done  towards  bi'inging  civilisation  and  Christianity  to 
these  shores,  when  as  yet  the  May-flower  lay  in  an 
English  dock,  and  the  resolved  colony  was  commending 
its  embryo  enterprise  to  God  ?  Was  nothing  done  to- 
wards our  independence  when  the  spirit  of  resistance 
had  been  spread  through  the  country,  and  the  people 
resolved  to  be  free?  The  thing  is  too  plain  to  need 
words.  A  great  work  has  unquestionably  been  done 
in  bringing  the  church  to  its  present  state  of  feeling. 
The  spirit  of  missions  has  growTX  to  adolescence,  and  is 
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flaily  acquiring  strengtli :  its  implements  and  opportuni- 
ties are  ready,  and  its  training  becoming  daily  more 
complete. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  considered  that  this  spirit  is 
not  a  mere  sudden  impetus  or  direction,  such  as  is 
sometimes  transiently  given  to  public  sentiment.  For 
forty  years  it  has  been  growing,  slowly  and  soundly, 
amidst  opposition,  ridicule,  I'eproach,  and  manifold 
disadvantages.  Never  was  there  a  revolution  in  human 
sentiment  more  obvious  and  positive. 

Formerly,  the  thought  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  scarcely  entered  into  the  minds  of  God's  people. 
Many  prayed  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  but  none  felt  called 
upon  for  personal  action.  When  Carey,  Sutcliffe,  and 
Fuller,  kindled  the  flame  at  the  Northamptonshire 
Baptist  Association,  it  became  a  measure  supported  by 
the  zeal  of  a  few.  It  grew  and  extended  by  the  zeal 
of  many.  Now  it  is  the  settled  point  of  solemn  duty 
with  the  great  body  of  believers.  It  is  found  to  have 
the  same  claims  as  any  other  duty,  specified  or  implied, 
in  tlie  whole  word  of  God.  Arguments  to  prove  that 
a  Christian  ought  to  aid  in  sending  out  God's  light  and 
truth,  are  beginning  to  be  obsolete.  Instead  of  these, 
the  question  now  is,  how  much,  and  in  what  manner, 
each  individual  is  to  aid.  In  these  respects  we  are  still 
deficient,  but  in  a  state  of  progress.  A  few  years  ago 
the  whole  United  States  had  no  foreign  missionary; 
and  when  Judson,  Newell,  and  othei's,  at  Andover  pro- 
posed to  go  as  such,  it  seemed  so  doubtful  whether  the 
whole  church  could  sustain  them,  that  measures  were 
taken  to  see  if  they  could  not  be  supported  from  England. 
Now,  the  United  States  has  in  the  foreign  field,  in  the 
various  departments  of  missionary  service,  more  than 
746  persons !  They  have  forty-three  printing-presses, 
and  are  already  issuing  Scriptures  or  tracts  in  fifty-six 
different  languages ! 

No  symptom  of  revulsion,  or  of  a  waning  enthusiasm, 
is  discernible  in  any  qua[.rter.  The  humblest  advocate 
assumes  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  cause 
will  finally  prevail.  Discomfiture  in  some  cases,  and 
small  success  in  others,  have  produced  no  check.  Defeat 
only  sends  the  bands  of  the  benevolent  "  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord."  It  leads  them  to  doubt  their  measures,  but 
not  their  object.  It  makes  them  sensible  of  weakness, 
but  teaches  them  where  their  strength  lies.  It  silences 
their  boasting,  but  awakens  their  prayers. 

The  developement  of  the  missionary  spirit,  in  the 
single  matter  of  home  missions,  is  full  of  grandeur  and 
promise.  Eleven  hundred  and  three  missionaries  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society,  to  say  nothing  of  those  from  similar  institutions 
in  these  and  other  denominations.  These  are  scattered 
among  feeble  churches,  strengthening  good  beginnings, 
sustaining  bible  classes  and  benevolent  societies,  diffus- 
ing bibles  and  ti'acts,  and,  above  all,  gathering  a  multi- 
tude of  souls.  The  number  who  have  made  credible 
pi'ofession  of  religion,  in  connection  with  the  two  socie- 
ties above  named,  one  of  which  has  been  in  operation 
eleven  years,  and  the  other  but  half  that  time,  is  about 
seventy-five  thousand!  In  Ireland  it  has  produced 
effects  of  the  most  animating  kind.  It  is  now  extending 
into  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  nobly  calling  forth 
the  most  blessed  actings  of  Christian  zeal. 

It  would  require  a  disproportionate  space  were  I  but 
to  enumerate  the  societies  and  movements  which  have 
grown  up  as  the  fruit  of  a  missionary  spirit.  Such  an 
enumeration  would  comprise  results  of  even  greater 
magnitude  than  can  be  shown  in  the  foreign  field.  To 
this  spirit  may  be  ascribed  all  the  improvements  of  the 
church  for  the  last  forty  years.  For  proof,  contrast 
the  state  of  religion  in  missionary  and  anti-missionary 
churches.  It  is  the  spirit  which  forms  the  essential 
difference  between  active  and  inactive  Christians,  and 
comprises  nearly  all  the  characteristics  which  make 
them  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  It  has  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  colleges,  academies,  asylums,  school-books, 
and,  in  fine,  placed  Christianity  itself,  so  far  as  it  has 
prevailed,  in  the  attitude  it  maintained  under  apostolic 


CoNCLUDixG  Resurks. — Were  more  time  and  laboui' 
than  I  am  able  to  give  bestowed  upon  the  preceding 
investigations,  this  chapter  might  be  made  more  copious. 
But  to  give  it  completeness  is  impossible.  Thousands 
of  facts  lie  scattered  about,  in  unpublished  journals  and 
letters,  and  many  more  are  known  only  to  Him  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hidden.  But  the  facts  which  I 
have  adduced  do  not  lose  their  force  for  want  of  more, 
and  can  only  be  answered  by  the  production  of  counter 
facts.  But  what  facts  can  countervail  such  as  have 
been  here  adduced  ?  The  last  paragraph  al,one  weighs 
more  than  mountains  of  objections. 

That  captains  or  merchants  visiting  the  east  often 
say,  "  We  read  animating  missionary  accounts  in  the 
papers,  but  see  no  such  things  on  the  spot,"  is  not  sur- 
prising. How  should  they  ?  What  means  do  they  take 
to  get  infonnation?  Have  they  gone  to -the  native 
chapels,  or  accompanied  the  missionary  in  his  daily 
rounds,  or  visited  the  converts'  homes,  or  the  schools, 
or  seen  bibles  and  tracts  given  away  ?  Have  they  so 
much  as  visited  the  missionary  himself,  except  at  meal 
times,  or  other  intervals  of  labour?  What  would  a 
gentleman  know  of  the  state  of  religion  in  London  or 
New  York,  who  had  merely  walked  about  the  streets, 
or  conversed  with  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to 
piety,  or  with  such  as  are  hostile?  Without  taking 
pains,  even  residents  at  a  station  may  remain  almost 
perfectly  ignorant  of  a  missionary's  operations. 

Instead  of  naked  assertions  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  objectors  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  religious  statistics,  past  and  present,  of 
specified  places.  They  should  fairly  show  that  the 
work  said  to  be  done  is  not  done,  or  that  the  effects 
said  to  have  followed  have  not  followed.  If  they  merely 
point  to  things  left  undone,  we  concur  in  lamentation, 
and  only  ask  larger  means  and  further  time  to  show 
greater  results. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  those  who  most  loudly 
assert  the  failure  of  missions,  are  those  who  would  have 
it  so.  There  are  in  foreign  countries  many  who  would 
shelter  their  vices  in  the  gloom  of  surrounding  Pagan- 
ism, and  are  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  missionary 
influence.  And  there  ai'e  many  at  home,  who,  being 
inimical  to  Christianity,  impugn  its  benevolent  opera- 
tions, for  want  of  talent  or  learning  to  attack  its  funda- 
mentals. And  there  are  many,  who,  without  being 
unfriendly  to  religion,  are  glad  of  a  cloak  for  covetous- 
ness,  and,  in  declining  to  contribute  on  the  score  of 
conscience,  can  save  their  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
claim  superior  piety  or  keener  insight  into  abuses. 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  gi'eat  body  of  those  who 
complain  are  not  persons  who  have  most  right  to  do  so. 
They  are  not  those  who  have  given  their  money,  their 
children,  or  themselves,  to  the  work  ;  and  who,  if  there 
be  fraud  or  folly,  are  of  all  others  the  most  interested 
to  make  the  discovery.  They  are  not  those  who  have 
seen  most  of  the  field,  or  who  have  most  diligently  read 
the  reports  of  the  societies.  They  are  not  those  who 
have  had  the  most  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  men  who  liave  gone  forth,  and  who  might 
infer  what  is  done  from  a  knowledge  of  the  agents. 
They  are  not  the  men  best  acquainted  with  the  managers 
and  management  of  the  different  boards.  All  these 
classes  of  persons  are  friendly. 

Such  considerations  should  restrain  the  uninformed 
from  impugning  our  motives  or  disparaging  this  great 
work.  They  should  hear  the  voice  of  reason,  addressed 
to  some  in  a  former  age,  who  opposed  what  they  did 
not  understand.  "  Let  these  men  alone ;  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 
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Unnecessary  display  and  Expense.  Direct  Preaching  to  Natives. 
Formation  of  llegular  Churches.  Qualilications  of  Native 
Assistants.  Instruction  in  the  English  Language.  Intermission 
of  Operations.  Division  of  Labour.  Concentration.  Choice  of 
Fields.    Remarks. 

More  than  forty  years'  experience  in  modern  missions 
ought  to  furnish  data  for  an  intelligent  revision  of  the 
system  ;  and  the  anxious  inquiries  which  are  heard 
this  point,  not  only  among  friends  and  supporters  at 
home,  but  among  missionaries  themselves,  seem  to 
demand  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  a  work  like 
the  present. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  whole  system  is  so 
erroneous  that  it  should  be  abandoned  for  another ;  or 
is  correct  in  the  main,  with  curable  imperfections.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  finds  many  affirmative  respon- 
dents, some  of  whom  propose  definite  substitutes.*  The 
writer  embraces  the  other  opinion,  and  ventures,  though 
with  sincere  diffidence,  to  contribute  his  mite  towards 
a  discussion  which  he  hopes  will  call  forth  abler  pens, 
and  result  in  a  happy  approximation  to  a  perfect 
arrangement.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  whatever  is 
approvable  will  be  passed  over,  and  only  such  matters 
touched  as  seem  to  call  for  change. 

1.  The  proportion  of  time  and  money  bestowed  on 
schools  should  be  much  less. 

Schools  are  extravagantly  extolled,  and  hopes  are 
built  upon  them  which  could  only  be  warranted  by  a 
New  Testament  declaration  that  they  are  the  Lord's 
chosen  and  primary  means  for  spreading  Christianity. 
It  has  been  declared,  that  "  our  only  hope  of  success 
lies  in  the  school  system;"  that  "the  evidences  of 
Christianity  must  be  understood  before  it  can  be  em- 
braced ;"  that  "  man  must  be  civilised  before  he  can  be 
Christianised ;"  and  that  "  the  schoolmaster  must  pre- 
cede the  missionary." 

Thus,  a  religion  which  God  designed  to  convert  and 
save  even  ignorant  savages,  is  made  to  wait  the  opera- 
tion of  a  tardy  process  of  intellectual  culture ;  and  man 
is  to  be  made  wise  unto  salvation  through  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  By  this  system,  whole  generations  of 
adults  must  be  left  to  perish  while  the  youth  ai-e  being 
instructed ;  and  instead  of  boldly  advancing  to  dislodge 
"  the  strong  man  armed,"  we  are  to  seek  priority  of 
occupation  in  the  human  heart,  Alas  !  by  such  a  course 
we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  losing  our  labours,  but  of 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  Him  who  "  will  not  give  his 
glory  to  another." 

The  extent  to  which  schools  have  been  established 
by  modern  missionaries  is  very  great.  There  cannot 
be  fewer  than  250,000  youth  now  receiving  instruction 
in  missionary  schools.  As  the  school  system  has  been 
actively  maintained  from  an  early  period,  and  a  full 
course  may  be  presumed  to  include  only  five  years,  this 
number  must  be  doubled  to  make  the  true  total  of  edu- 
cated pupils.  And  as  the  great  majority  of  scholars 
remain  but  a  year  or  two,  the  number  must  be  again 
doubled,  making  an  aggregate  of  a  million  of  pupils, 
who  have  been,  for  a  succession  of  months,  subject  to 
missionary  influence. 

The  proportion  of  conversions,  among  this  mighty 
host,  is  certainly  very  small.  It  was  stated  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mr  Reichardt  of  Calcutta,  who  laboured  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  of 
the  many  thousand  boys  instructed  by  that  society,  only 
five  or  six  had  been  converted.  At  Vepery,  a  suburb 
of  Madras,  where  for  100  years  this  species  of  labour 
has  been  largely  bestowed  by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  the  results  are  scarcely  more  encouraging ;  nor 
at  Tranquebar,  where  schools  have  been  maintained 
for  130  years.     In  all  Madras,  where  several  thousands 

*  Edward  Irving  proposes  that  each  missionary  go  forth  smgly, 
looking  to  God  for  supplies,  even  as  he  does  for  success.  The 
author  of  the  Natiu-al  History  of  Enthusiasm  insists  that  ourpre- 
.sent  system  must  be  dissolved,  and  recomposed  upon  a  new  model ; 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is,  that  all  existmg  missionary 
societies  be  absorbed  into  one  great  society,  under  tlie  English  j 
Episcopacy,  and  using  the  Ensiibh  liturgy. 


have  constantly  been  taught  in  missionary  schools,  there 
are  not  known  to  be  half-a-dozen  converted  natives. 
At  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca,  which  has 
existed  for  twenty  years,  only  a  few  have  been  con- 
verted, though  some  tvventy  or  thirty  have  been  brought 
over  to  Christianity.  In  Ceylon,  where  schools  have 
been  conducted  for  twenty-six  years,  and  generally  with 
more  attention  to  religion  than  is  common  in  India,  few 
conversions  occurred  previous  to  1830 ;  and  those  since 
that  time  have  been  rather  the  fruit  of  protracted  meet- 
ings and  special  pastoral  efforts,  than  of  the  school 
system.  Out  of  the  Scotch  General  Assembly's  School 
at  Calcutta,  which  for  six  years  has  had  an  average  of 
400  scholars,  and  the  entire  and  constant  attention  of 
two  missionaries,  there  have  been  but  five  or  six  con- 
versions. The  Baptist  schools  in  Bengal,  numbering 
thousands  of  scholars,  for  more  than  thirty  years  past 
have  produced  very  few  conversions.  That  at  Chitta- 
gong,  taught  by  a  missionary  in  person  every  day  for 
sixteen  years,  with  an  average  of  200  pupils,  has  wit- 
nessed but  two  of  the  scholars  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  In  Arracan,  no  conversion  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  schools.  Among  all  the  Burmans,  I 
know  of  no  Christian  who  is  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
schools.  Among  the  Karens,  many  scholars  have  been 
converted ;  but  the  primary  and  daily  object  of  those 
schools  has  ever  seemed  to  be  the  conversion,  rather 
than  the  education,  of  the  scholar. 

Let  the  primary  and  immediate  object  of  gathering 
youth  into  a  school  be  their  conversion,  and  the  school- 
master may  do  great  good.  But  to  rely  chiefly  on  him 
and  his  work  for  results  which  Jehovah  has  appointed 
to  be  done  by  other  men  and  other  means,  is  only  cal- 
culated to  mislead  us,  and  ensure  disappointment.  Our 
expectations  from  schools  are  in  most  cases  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  expectations  of  the  teacher  himself, 
nine-tenths  of  them  being  unconverted  heathen. 

In  places  where  schools  have  most  abounded,  and  for 
the  longest  time,  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  have 
rejected  idolatry  without  embracing  Christianity,  and 
are  now  conceited  infidels,  worse  to  deal  with  tlian 
Pagans.  Many  of  these,  by  means  of  their  education, 
have  obtained  oflfices  under  government,  or  in  large 
commercial  houses,  and  exert  considerable  power  and 
influence  against  religion.  In  some  cases,  nearly  all 
the  pupils  are  children  of  country-born  Catholics,  whose 
education  only  serves  to  make  Popery  more  respect- 
able ;  in  others,  a  great  majority  of  scholars  are  from 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  whose  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,  does  not  serve  to  elevate  their 
situation,  and  who,  having  no  use  for  these  acquire- 
ments after  leaving  school,  forget  them  to  a  great  extent. 
Few  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  comprehend  those 
evidences  of  Christianity  which  have  been  made  such 
an  argument  in  favour  of  schools.  Even  in  our  own 
country  this  is  a  study  for  the  last  years  at  college,  and 
not  for  school-boys.  But  our  school-boys  are  better 
prepared  to  comprehend  these  evidences  than  most  of 
the  students  in  oriental  "  colleges,"  even  of  an  advanced 
standing. 

It  should  be  considered  how  far  the  diffusion  of  the 
ability  to  I'ead  is  desirable  among  a  people  in  whose 
language  little  or  nothing  of  a  valuable  nature  is  yet 
prepared,  or  likely  soon  to  be.  The  readers  in  Ben- 
galee, taught  by  missionai-ies,  have  been  furnished  by 
unprincipled  natives  with  a  multitude  of  silly  and  per- 
nicious books,  which  at  the  old  average  of  readers, 
would  probably  never  have  been  printed.  The  Friend 
of  India,  of  1825,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  books  issued 
from  the  native  press  in  Bengal  up  to  that  period.  They 
amount  to  thirty-one,  and  are  all,  with  two  exceptions, 
pestilent  or  preposterous!  The  issues  of  subsequent 
years  have  been  no  doubt  of  the  same  character,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  find  a  list. 

When  the  happiest  eff'ect  flows  from  schools,  namely, 
the  conversion  of  scholars,  the  influence  diffused  on 
the  population  is  less  than  from  conversions  which  fol- 
low preaching.  The  triumph  of  Christ  is  scai'cely  per- 
ceptible.    The  heathen  sec  that  the  children  have  been 
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regularly  trained  to  the  new  faith.  They  know  that  if 
our  children  were  trained  in  the  same  manner  by  their 
priesthood,  they  would  as  easily  become  Pagans.  They 
attribute  the  change,  therefore,  not  to  the  superiority 
of  our  system,  but  to  the  natural  effect  of  early  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  the  school  system  to  be  aban- 
doned, especially  in  Hindustan.  A  school  has  many 
advantages  in  enabling  a  missionary  to  bring  divine 
truth  before  his  pupils ;  and  a  man  whose  heart  glows 
with  zeal,  will  find  it  an  animating  field.  The  error 
seems  to  be,  not  in  having  schools,  but  in  expending 
upon  them  a  disproportionate  measure  of  our  means ; 
in  expecting  too  much  from  them  ;  in  not  making  them 
sufficiently  religious ;  in  establishing  more  than  can  be 
properly  superintended ;  in  the  indiscriminate  recep- 
tion of  scholars ;  in  employing  heathen  teachers  ;  and 
in  trusting  to  science  for  the  overturn  of  idolatry. 

Schools  furnish  an  advantageous  opportunity  for  the 
partial  employment  of  fresh  missionaries,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  language  is  insufficient  for  more  direct 
efforts.  But  this  very  deficiency  in  the  language  must 
almost  preclude  religious  influence.  The  plan  now 
often  pursued  is  for  a  missionary  or  his  wife  to  super- 
intend five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  schools,  taught  by  hired 
Pagans.  These  are  visited  once  every  few  days  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  giving  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
each.  In  some  cases  they  are  visited  once  a  month. 
The  master  merely  teaches  reading  and  writing,  and 
that,  too,  in  his  own  inexpert,  or  perhaps  ferocious 
manner.  He  is  naturally  supposed  by  the  scholars  to 
understand  our  religion,  and  his  not  receiving  it  has  a 
pernicious  influence.  Qualified  teachers  are  so  few, 
that  persons  have  sometimes  been  employed  who  openly 
opposed  Christianity.  Secret  counteracting  influences 
by  the  master  are  still  more  common.  In  schools  pa- 
tronised by  the  British  government,  though  taught  by 
a  missionary,  it  is  required  that  instruction  in  religion 
shall  not  be  formally  introduced. 

The  question  seems  not  to  have  received  sufficient 
attention,  whether  we  should  multiply  schools,  and 
teach  mere  rudiments,  to  a  great  number,  or  restrict 
the  number,  and  carry  the  education  to  a  high  point. 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  latter  course.  No  nation  has 
become  literary  by  universal  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing.  These  confer  no  knowledge,  they  are  only 
means  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  it.  In  a  country 
where  the  absence  of  books,  periodicals,  and  political 
freedom,  preclude  advancement  in  after  life,  beyond  the 
rudiments  learned  at  school,  these  acquirements  will 
not  be  generally  retained,  or  if  retained,  are  of  little 
use.  With  us,  common  schools  bring  our  youth  to  the 
starting-point,  and  give  to  genius,  where  it  exists,  a 
chance  for  advancement  and  honour.  But  where  these 
leave  a  heathen  pupil,  there,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  he  stops,  and  soon  begins  to  recede,  for 
want  of  use  for  his  knowledge.  Besides,  the  most  ex- 
tended system  for  such  schools  which  we  can  hope  to 
establish  in  the  heathen  world,  can  embrace,  after  all, 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  youth,  so  that 
even  the  argument  for  universality  will  not  apply. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  highest  advan- 
tages of  schools  are  to  be  gained  by  gathering  select 
children  of  Pagans  into  boarding-schools,  and  all  the 
children  of  native  converts  into  day-schools  (which  at 
most  stations  may  be  united),  and  carrying  the  education 
of  these  to  a  high  point.  Such  pupils  will  be  exempt 
from  the  dreadful  pollutions  of  a  heathen  home,  and 
the  innumerable  associations  which  tend  to  nullify  every 
good  influence.  They  become  subject  to  continuous  and 
systematic  efforts,  which  are  impossible  where  the 
scholars  are  often  changing.  Some  of  them  are  likely 
to  become  authors  in  their  own  language,  for  which  they 
will  have  qualifications  which  foreigners  can  scarcely 
hope  to  attain. 

Such  schools  give  the  missionary  a  paternal  relation- 
ship to  the  child,  and  a  probability  of  securing  his 
confidence  and  attachment.  They  furnish  precious 
opportunities  for  the  daily  inculcation  of  sacred  truth. 


They  form  at  once  permanent  congregations  and  attached 
households ;  opening  access,  at  the  same  time,  to  many 
parents.  New  missionaries  could  usefully  assist,  two  or 
three  hours  a-day,  and  rather  gain  than  lose  time  in  learn- 
ing the  language.  Scholars  long  trained  in  this  manner, 
could  not  but  have  a  salutary  influence  on  their  parents, 
and  be  the  means  of  diffusing  many  important  truths. 
The  systematic  control  of  their  minds,  and  constant  ex- 
ample of  true  family  order,  would  counteract  the  danger 
which  exists  in  other  schools,  of  creating  a  contempt 
for  parental  knowledge  and  government,  without  fur- 
nishing an  adequate  substitute  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
filial  disobedience.  In  every  such  school,  one  mission- 
ary at  least,  competent  in  the  language,  should  devoto 
his  whole  time,  and  hold  the  salvation  of  the  pupils  as 
his  prominent  aim. 

In  educating  converts,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
there  can  scarcely  be  too  much  eff'ort.  If  knowledge  is 
power,  let  us  give  it  to  the  truly  good.  Let  us  not  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  then  leave 
him  to  grope  his  way  in  ignorance,  perplexity,  and 
error.  Let  us  form  his  tastes,  habits,  studies,  and  pur- 
suits, upon  the  noblest  principles  of  divine  revelation. 
Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  create  an  impressive  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  such  as  bear  the  Christian  name, 
and  to  aid  them  in  diffusing  light  and  peace. 

2.  At  some  stations,  at  least,  less  time  might  be  de- 
voted to  translations  and  tracts. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  to  perfect  every  tract  and 
translation;  but  where  an  intelligible  and  tolerably 
correct  one  exists,  the  perfecting  of  it  may  thenceforth 
be  made  a  bye-business.  There  will  be  diversities  of 
taste,  if  no  more,  which  will  prevent  any  production 
from  suiting  every  scholar.  But  it  is  not  found  that  the 
last  is  always  the  best.  There  have  been  printed  seven 
versions  and  revisions  of  the  Malay  bible ;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished missionary  among  that  people  assured  me 
that  the  first,  published  at  Serampore,  remains  the  best. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  missionaries  should  in  their 
first  years  devote  themselves  to  translation  and  author- 
ship, even  if  there  be  no  Christian  books  in  the  lan- 
guage. To  write  and  translate  as  exercises  for  themselves, 
is  important,  but  they  should  put  nothing  to  press  till 
they  have  been  years  at  their  posts,  and  have  revised 
their  work  many  times.  It  would  be  well  if  every  mis- 
sionary, qualified,  by  his  early  studies,  to  translate  the 
Scriptures,  were  to  take  some  select  portion,  and  oc- 
cupy himself  upon  it,  at  leisure  moments,  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  or  even  his  lifetime.  He  might  sketch  two 
or  three  tracts,  and  keep  them  by  him  in  the  same  way. 
This,  however,  would  not  prevent  the  necessity  for 
some  individuals  to  make  translations  and  authorship 
their  prominent  employment. 

The  anxiety  for  an  immediate  production  of  books 
has  caused  the  publication  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  so 
imperfect,  as  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  useless,  and  in 
particular  passages  quite  erroneous.  To  prove  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  the  sort  of  errors  to  which 
I  allude,  I  will  give  a  few  instances  which  were  men- 
tioned to  me,  taken  from  distant  and  different  versions. 
John  i.  1 — "In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the 
word  was  with  the  Lord  God  Boodh,  and  the  word  was 
the  Lord  God  Boodh."  Exod.  iii.  2 — "  The  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  knot  of  a 
tree."  Acts  i.  8 — "  Ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  lifo 
and  death."  Matt.  v.  3 — "  Blessed  are  the  destitute  of 
life."  1.  Cor.  v.  & — "  A  little  crocodile  crocodileth  the 
whole  lump  1" 

When  there  are  none  of  these  mistranslations,  there 
may  be  such  a  want  of  idiomatic  propriety,  such  an  infu- 
sion of  new  words,  or  such  general  obscurity,  as  to  dis- 
courage if  not  bewilder  the  heathen  reader.  Such,  it 
appears  from  Mr  Medhurst,*  is  the  case  with  Morrison's 
Chinese  vei-sion,  of  which  the  convert  Lew  Tse-chuen, 
as  quoted  by  him,  says,  "  I  perceive  there  is  no  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  the  books,  but,  failing  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  they  frequently  throw  the  work  aside." 

*  China,  its  State  and  Prospects,  p.  44^. 
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To  the  same  effect  is  his  quotation  from  Choo  Tih-lang, 
a  Chinese  transcriber  now  in  England.  "  Having 
perused  the  present  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Chinese,  I  find  it  exceedingly  verbose — containing 
much  foreign  phraseology,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  style 
of  our  books  that  the  Chinese  cannot  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  meaning,  and  fi'equently  refuse  to  look  into 
it."  Marshman's  version  is  greatly  liable  to  the  same 
objectione. 

It  is  a  serious  subject,  and  deserving  the  early  atten- 
tion of  the  managers  at  home,  as  well  as  biblical  critics, 
how  far  our  versions  should  conform  to  the  pompous 
and  unchristian  phraseology  of  eastern  languages.  The 
language  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  is  wholly  different 
from  that  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  Shall  this  diver- 
sity be  followed  in  translations  1  It  is  so  in  many  of 
them,  and  not  so  in  others.  In  one  Tamul  version,  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  always  addressed  as  "  worshipful."  And 
instead  of  "  said,"  &c.,  in  Gen.  i.  3,  it  is  "  opening  his 
divine  mouth,  he  said.  Let  light  appear."  In  one  ver- 
sion, "apostle"  is  rendered  "royal messenger."  These 
idioms  give  a  haughty  aspect  to  the  language  of  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  a  servility  to  those  who  address  them. 
It  will  be  a  question  also  whether  we  shall  make  two 
versions  in  some  languages,  one  high  and  literary,  and 
one  common  and  plain.  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  Tes- 
tament is  of  the  former  kind,  and  though  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  all  the  upper  classes,  is  wholly  incompre- 
hensible to  vulgar  readers.  Rhenius's  version  of  the 
Tamul  is  intermediate,  and  has  by  some  been  objected 
to  as  suitable  for  no  class  of  society. 

Yet  with  all  their  imperfections,  most  translations 
have  been  sufficiently  good  to  convey  a  large  amount 
of  genuine  truth  ;  so  that  the  expense  has  by  no  means 
been  utterly  wasted.  Thank  God,  the  most  important 
texts  in  the  bible  are  easily  translated.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  difficult  to  err  in  rendering  "  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptised,  shall  be  saved ;"  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;"  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  value  even  of  a  good  version  of  Scripture  is 
wholly  overrated  by  such  as  suppose  it  to  be  as  intelli- 
gible to  heathen  as  our  bible  is  to  the  unconverted. 
Tlie  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  most  intelligent  Pagan 
finds  not  only  words,  but  facts,  reasonings,  and  allusions, 
which  he  can  no  better  understand  than  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  did  the  predictions  concerning  Christ.  He  has 
not  so  much  pi-eparation  for  understanding  the  bible  as 
is  acquired  by  our  children  in  the  nursery.  Things 
must  be  explained  to  him  as  to  an  infant.  Let  the  lan- 
guage be  ever  so  plain  and  idiomatic,  he  will  rarely 
understand  the  subject  unless  it  be  some  simple  parable 
or  narrative.  Hence  the  king  of  Siam,  after  hearing  a 
Christian  book  read,  threw  it  aside,  saying,  "  Let  the 
teachers  go  on  giving  these  books — no  man  in  my  king- 
dom can  understand  them." 

As  to  tracts  translated  from  the  English,  very  few  of 
them  can  be  of  any  service,  except  to  some  of  the  more 
advanced  converts.  They  are  all  constructed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  reader  knows  certain  doctrines,  or 
facts,  which  heathen  do  not  know,  and  take  for  granted 
what  a  heathen  does  not  grant.  They  all  involve  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  while  the  heathen  reader 
may  never  have  so  much  as  heard  of  it  before.  Tracts 
for  the  heathen  must  be  written  for  them,  and  that  by 
men  who  not  only  know  their  modes  of  thinking,  their 
system  of  religion,  their  habits,  temptations,  &c.,  but 
by  such  as  have  so  far  learned  the  language  as  to  think 
in  it,  and  write  it  with  idiomatic  accuracy. 

The  number  of  heathen  who  can  read  intelligibly,  on 
subjects  not  connected  with  trade  and  common  things, 
is  very  small.  This  point  seems  not  to  have  excited 
sufficient  attention,  and  a  few  efforts,  lately  made,  lead 
to  startling  conclusions.  Mr  North,  of  the  mission  to 
Singapore,  has  made  the  most  efficient  investigation  on 
this  subject  that  I  know  of.  He  examined  personally 
the  crews  of  many  vessels  trading  to  Singapore  from 
the  other  ports  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  numerous 


islands  of  the  China  sea.  Out  of  2000  persons  thus  ex- 
amined, he  informed  me  that  he  found  but  one  who  could 
read  with  ease,  and  four  others  who  could  spell  out  the 
sense  with  difficulty.  The  rest,  though  in  general  able 
to  read  the  characters,  scarcely  knew  the  sense  of  a 
single  word.  These  persons  are  not  an  inferior  class, 
like  European  sailors,  but  are  for  the  most  part  traders 
on  their  own  account,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  i-espective  countries.  The 
Malay  population  of  Singapore  has  scarcely  a  reader, 
except  a  mere  handful  who  had  been  taught  in  the  mis- 
sion schools.*  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fewness  of 
readers  even  in  China.  The  Burmans,  though  a  read- 
ing people,  as  to  the  ability  to  pronounce  the  characters, 
are  not  generally  able  to  read  with  understanding.  In 
a  late  discussion  of  another  subject  in  the  Friend  of 
India,  it  is  declared  by  the  editor  that  not  more  than  one 
million  out  of  the  thirty  millions  of  Bengalese  can  read. 
And  this  estimate  is  twice  as  high  as  is  made  by  some 
othei's.  ]Mr  Trevelyan,  admitting  that  there  may  be 
a  million,  asks,  "  And  what  sort  of  readers  are  this  one 
million?  How  many  of  them  understand  what  they 
read  ?  How  many  can  even  pronounce  fluently  the 
mere  words  on  a  page  they  never  saw  before  1  Even 
Pundits  and  Munshees,  and  much  more  the  common 
people,  read  with  difficulty,  stopping  to  spell  words,  and 
repeating  over  and  over  the  last  two  or  three  words, 
while  they  are  studying  out  the  next.  There  are  pro- 
bably not  five  hundred  persom  in  all  India  not  educated 
by  Europeans,  who  could  take  up  a  translation,  in  their 
own  character,  of  any  work  in  philosophy,  morals,  or  re- 
ligion, and  read  it  extempore  with  understanding." 

Our  expectations  from  the  diffusion  of  bibles  and 
tracts  appear  extravagant,  if  we  reason  upon  them  in 
the  abstract.  No  school  teacher  could  hope  to  fulfil 
his  duty  by  shutting  himself  up  in  a  study,  and  sending 
out  among  his  pupils  elementary  treatises  and  cogent 
appeals.  Cases  of  the  benefit  of  bible  and  tract  distri- 
bution have  occurred  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant 
our  diligent  continuance  in  this  department  of  effort, 
but  not  enough  to  warrant  our  making  it  so  prominent 
in  our  general  system  of  means.  It  is  to  be  considered 
how  few  it  has  converted,  compared  with  the  prodigious 
amount  done  in  this  way.  Among  the  Malays,  for  in- 
stance, who  have  had  the  whole  bible  and  more  than 
forty  tracts,  distributed  among  them  by  thousands  for 
many  years,  I  could  not  hear  of  a  decided  Christian  on 
the  peninsula.  The  avidity  with  which  our  books  are 
received,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  and  intense 
desire  to  know  the  truth.  The  paper,  the  printing,  the 
shape,  and  the  colour,  of  the  book,  make  it  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  a  palm-leaf  manuscript  is  to  us.  A  heathen 
missionary  might  give  away  any  quantity  of  such  manu- 
scripts in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  the  rush  for 
them  would  continue  till  they  ceased  to  be  curiosities. 

We  certainly  do  well  to  prosecute  a  lavish  distribu- 
tion in  countries  like  China  and  Japan,  where  mission- 
aries are  not  admitted ;  or  likeBurmah  and  Madagascar, 
where  their  tenure  is  frail.  But  the  utility  in  such 
cases  consists  chiefly  in  preparing  the  way  for  personal 
effort,  and  without  its  being  thus  followed  up,  permanent 
and  general  benefit  can  hardly  be  expected. 

3.  There  should  be  less  preaching  in  English. 

At  a  great  proportion  of  our  stations  there  are  some 
who  speak  our  language,  and  these,  though  but  half  a 
dozen,  will  desii'e  the  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath.  But 
the  missionary  is  sent  forth  to  heathen,  and  he  violates 
his  engagement  if  these  receive  not  the  great  bulk  of 
his  attention.  Many  missionaries  are  almost  lost  to  the 
heathen  in  this  way.  These  Europeans  or  Americana 
know  the  system  of  salvation,  and  deliberately  put  it 
away !  To  irreligious  men  of  cultivated  minds,  common 
preaching  has  no  charms.  It  must  either  be  so  eloquent 
as  to  make  them  consent  to  hear  unwelcome  truths  for 

*  In  calling  these  a  mere  handful,  1  do  not  impeach  the  mis- 
sionaries who  have  for  many  years  laboured  largely  in  this  de- 
partment. The  truth  is,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  persuade 
many  of  the  scholars  to  remain  long  enough  to  acfjuirc  the  art  of 
reading. 
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the  pleasure  of  the  oratory,  or  so  neutral  as  not  to  dis- 
turb their  consciences.  A  young  man  who  has  practised 
little  or  none  in  his  own  country  will  find  regular  weeldy 
services  consume  too  much  time  and  strength.  If  he 
deal  in  undigested  crudities,  his  little  audience  will  fall 
off,  or  no  fruit  ensue.  Constant  and  close  preaching  to 
a  very  small  auditory,  unless  managed  as  few  have  skill 
to  do,  will  give  personal  offence,  and  inflict  on  the  mis- 
sionary both  mental  suffering  and  official  embarrassment. 
Besides,  it  is  seldom  desirable  for  a  missionary  to  appear 
closely  connected  with  other  foreign  residents.  In 
general,  the  persons  with  whom  he  becomes  thus  iden- 
tified in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  live  in  open  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  and  other  scandalous  vices,  and  the  natives 
are  likely  to  take  their  conduct  as  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  ever  been  a  difficulty  with  missionai'ies 
to  make  the  heathen  understand  that  these  people  are 
Christians  only  in  name. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  multiply  arguments  on  any 
subject.  It  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  while  a  mis- 
sionary should  readily  render  his  spiritual  services  to 
nominal  Christians  when  sickness,  death,  or  other  occa- 
sions call  for  them,  and  welcome  to  his  family  worship 
and  expositions  such  as  may  be  willing  to  attend,  his 
proper  business  is  to  go  after  the  lost  ones  who  have 
never  known  the  way  of  peace.  To  these  he  is  sent  by 
those  who  furnish  his  support.  Where  it  is  proper  to 
maintain  an  English  service,  there  should  be  sent  a 
person  adapted  to  the  work,  who  should  make  this  his 
chief  business,  and  whose  health  should  not  be  worn 
down  or  his  mind  distracted  by  studying  the  vernacular. 
His  support  should  be  expected  in  great  part  from  his 
auditory,  and  only  such  sums  voted  by  the  Missionary 
Board  as  may  be  contributed  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Less  effort  should  be  spent,  for  the  present  at 
least,  on  periodicals. 

Nearly  every  principal  station,  such  as  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Malacca,  Canton,  Greece,  &c.,  has 
one  or  more  periodicals,  published  or  edited  by  mis- 
sionaries. It  must  be  evident,  that  the  getting  up  of 
these  is  attended  with  far  more  labour  than  similar 
works  in  our  own  country,  both  fx'om  manifold  incon- 
veniences and  the  fewness  of  writers.  A  serious  amount 
of  missionary  energy  is  therefore  expended  in  this  way, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  subscribers,  other  than 
missionaries,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  cover  the 
mechanical  expense.  But  if  these  periodicals  do  not 
support  themselves,  much  less  pay  the  salaries  of  edi- 
tors, or  if  most  of  the  subscribers  are  missionaries,  they 
cost  the  church  as  a  whole  too  much,  both  in  money 
and  men.  • 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  periodicals  are  in 
the  English  language,  and  are  intended  to  aft'ect  English 
and  Americans.  They  contain  theological  and  mis- 
sionary controversies,  general  literature,  philology, 
news,  translations  of  Pagan  authors,  and  other  matter, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  might  with  advantage  be  in- 
serted in  existing  periodicals  at  home,  or  in  some  one 
or  two  estabUshed  for  this  separate  purpose.  They 
might  thus  be  even  more  extensively  distributed  among 
missionaries  than  they  are  now;  for  it  is  in  general 
easier  to  send  parcels  from  home  to  each  station,  than 
to  send  them  from  any  one  station  to  all  the  others. 

If  this  amount  of  labour  and  expense  be  continued, 
it  should  be  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  churches,  just 
as  contributions  are  now  designated  for  education,  for 
the  distribution  of  bibles  and  tracts,  for  the  support  of 
children,  or  for  general  missionary  purposes.  Funds 
to  support  editors  and  writers  for  periodicals  might  be 
made  a  distinct  account.  If  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions for  this  object  will  sustain  these  periodicals,  and 
brethren  arise  who  deem  it  their  province  to  go  abroad 
and  edit  them,  no  one  can  obJ8ct.  The  department  of 
service  is  both  useful  and  honourable,  and  some  of  the 
present  works  might  probably  be  continued  with  ad- 
vantage. But  we  must  not,  with  our  present  small 
force,  bestow  disproportionate  time  and  money  upon  it, 
nor  allow  the  friends  of  missions  in  this  country  to  be 
expecting  conversions  in  proportion  to  the  numbtr  of  I 


labourers,  without  understanding  how  those  labourers 
are  employed. 

5.  In  reducing  languages  to  writing,  the  Roman  letters 
only  should  be  used. 

The  curse  of  Babel  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
variety  of  characters  mankind  have  employed  iu  ex- 
pressing articulate  sounds.  Some  of  these  are  more 
philosophical  and  convenient  than  others,  but  none  are 
comparable  to  ours.  I  cannot  so  extend  this  head 
as  to  argue  the  whole  case,  but  will  barely  name  a  few 
reasons  which  go  to  show  why  our  alphabet  should  be 
preferred. 

Oriental  alphabets  are  written  with  great  difficulty. 
Many  missionaries  never  become  able  to  write  their 
new  language ;  and  many,  with  all  their  pains,  are  so 
awkward  and  slow  at  it,  as  to  prefer  to  employ  a  native 
hand  on  all  occasions,  during  their  life. 

They  are  written  at  best  very  slowly.  It  may  safely 
be  afiirmed,  that  it  requires  five  hours  for  a  missionary 
to  write  in  the  native  character  what  he  would  write 
in  one  in  his  own.  Thus  four  years  out  of  five,  of  time 
spent  in  writing,  is  lost !  The  most  expert  native  Ben- 
galee writers  have  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  re- 
quire three  times  as  long  to  write  a  page  in  their  own 
character,  as  it  does  to  write  the  same  on  the  Roman 
system.  Any  man  can  see  how  this  would  operate  on 
the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  literature,  manufactures, 
and  religion,  in  lands  where  all  are  to  be  begun.  Should 
we,  who  are  to  raise  up  readers  and  writers  for  half  the 
world,  entail  upon  them,  and  all  their  posterity,  miser- 
able alphabets  of  a  thousand  diffei'ent  kinds,  when,  with 
the  same  labour,  we  can  give  them  our  own  ? 

Oriental  alphabets  proceed  from  line  to  line,  without 
any  prominent  mode  (often  without  any  mode)  of  mark- 
ing emphatic  words,  proper  names,  quotations,  pauses, 
accents,  or  even  of  separating  words  from  one  another. 
How  would  an  English  reader  be  puzzled  in  reading  a 
page  thus  put  together,  and  how  likely  to  be  led  wholly 
astray!  This  argument  alone  should  weigh  against 
many  objections,  when  it  is  considered  how  important 
it  is  to  avoid  every  possible  mode  of  misapprehension, 
for  natives  reading  books  on  a  subject  so  new  and 
strange,  and  which  inevitably  contain  many  words  they 
have  never  seen  before. 

In  writing  these  characters  there  is  often  no  standard. 
There  being  no  other  established  form  of  the  letters, 
than  as  printed,  and  this  form,  in  general,  being  so 
difficult  and  slow,  each  man  alters  to  suit  himself,  wlien 
writing  in  haste.  Hence  the  writing  of  one  is  often 
scarcely  legible  to  another,  or  even  to  himself,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months.  In  our  language,  the  written 
and  printed  characters  are  so  alike,  that  all  who  read 
one  can  read  the  other ;  yet  the  former  requires  but 
one-fifth  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  lattex-. 

That  our  alphabet  is  competent  to  the  expression  of 
any  language,  is  proved  by  the  number  and  diversity  of 
those  already  so  written;  namely,  English,  Welsh, 
Irish,  German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Basque,  Catalonian,  Malay,  Ben- 
galee, Hindustanee,  Malagasse,  Assamese,  Mahratta, 
New  Zealand,  several  languages  of  Africa,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  South  American  dialects,  and  probably 
others.  Except  the  Cherokee,  for  which  a  native  in- 
vented letters,  all  the  translations  and  tracts  which 
have  been  printed  for  the  American  aborigines  are  in 
the  Roman  character,  and  generally,  if  not  always, 
without  diacritical  mai'ks ;  and  certainly  words  more 
difficult  to  spell  and  pronounce  are  not  found  on  earth. 
The  inference  is  perfectly  safe,  tliat  if  these  languages, 
in  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  with  every  variety  of 
articulation,  can  be  expressed  in  our  alphabet,  so  may 
all  others.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  employ 
them  even  for  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  and 
Biirman. 

The  difficulties,  inconsistencies,  and  often  absurdities, 
of  our  orthography,  form  no  objection  to  the  use  of  our 
letters.  So  far  as  modern  missionaries  are  concerned, 
these  anomalies  are  avoided.  EngUsh  words  are  spelled 
after  the  fashion  of  the  diflereut  languagea  from  whence 
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they  are  derived ;  but  in  constructing  an  orthography 
for  an  entire  language  at  once,  a  perfectly  uniform 
system  can  be  always  adopted. 

Another  great  objection  to  these  alphabets  is  the 
expense  they  involve,  in  furnishing  the  nations  with 
the  word  of  God.  A  good  font  of  our  type,  of  the  size 
of  this,  embracing  both  upper  and  lower  case  letter, 
and  all  the  variety  of  points,  &c.,  costs  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  There  are  three  sizes  of  Burman  letter, 
and  each  font  cost,  including  the  support  of  a  missionary 
to  superintend  the  work,  at  least  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  proportion  is  not  very  different  in  most  other 
eastern  tongues. 

There  are  probably  four  thousand  languages  yet  to 
be  furnished  with  the  Scriptures.  If  in  doing  this  we 
resolve  all  into  two  thousand  various  alphabets,  which, 
perhaps,  is  hardly  possible,  and  give  three  sizes  of  type 
to  each  alphabet,  it  will  cost  iicelve  millions  of  dollars ! 
Our  type,  of  three  different  sizes  for  the  same  languages, 
would  cost  but  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  When  done,  many  of  them,  such  as  Persian, 
Nagari,  Arabic,  &c.,  are  so  formed  that  the  types  are 
necessarily  and  constantly  breaking,  making  a  still 
greater  difference  in  the  cost  of  books. 

But  the  first  cost  of  an  oriental  font  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  subsequent  expenses  it  entails ;  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  large  size.  It  requires  from  three  to 
six  times  the  expense  of  press-work,  and  the  same  for 
paper,  binding,  transportation,  &c.  Judson's  Bible  is 
in  four  large  octavos ;  and  yet  the  type  is  scarcely  half 
the  size  in  which  Burmans  commonly  write.  I  am 
satisfied,  every  thing  considered,  that  the  use  of  Roman 
letter  would  be  a  saving  of  seven-tenths  of  all  the  money 
to  be  spent  in  missionary  printing. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  only  philological.  Grant 
all  that  the  warmest  advocates  of  oriental  letters  could 
affirm — nay,  admit  for  them  a  great  superiority  over 
ours — it  comes  back  to  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  whole  number  of  languages  which  contain  the  word 
of  God  is  less  than  a  hundred,  and  about  a  hundred 
more  have  portions  of  it.  The  people  of  some  of  those 
languages  have  not  yet  been  supplied  in  the  proportion 
of  one  family  in  a  thousand.  Here,  then,  are  thousands 
of  fonts  of  type  to  procure,  thousands  of  translations 
to  make,  and  myriads  of  bibles  to  print ;  besides  rousing 
up  nominal  Christendom  to  supply  itself.  While  the 
means  for  accomplishing  ail  this  are  so  inadequate  in 
the  best  modes,  how  can  we  honestly  pursue  a  system 
which  so  vastly  augments  the  difficulty  ?  Indeed,  except 
we  use  the  Roman  alphabet,  the  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  mankind  is  indefinitely  postponed,  and  perhaps 
rendered  impracticable. 

Whenever,  in  giving  letters  to  a  tribe  that  never  had 
any,  we  adopt  those  of  some  adjacent  nation  rather  than 
our  own,  we  incalculably  abridge  the  benefit  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  inflict  on  the  church  an  intolerable 
and  useless  expense.  When  a  nation  like  the  Chinese, 
Hindus,  or  Burmans,  have  a  written  language,  and 
books  and  schools  of  their  own,  we  must  adopt  their 
characters  for  some  of  our  books.  But  it  has  been  found 
expedient  in  Hindustan  to  teach  Bengalee,  Hindee,  &c., 
in  the  Roman  character.  Dictionaries  and  translations 
have  been  so  published  ;  and  it  is  not  certain,  but  that 
even  in  such  a  country  the  use  of  the  native  alphabets 
may  be  wholly  superseded. 

Against  all  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  Roman 
alphabet,  I  know  of  no  respectable  objection.  In  all 
the  world,  the  mass  of  readers  are  to  be  raised  up  by 
efforts  yet  to  be  made,  and  they  may  as  easily  be  taught 
in  one  character  as  another ;  nay,  far  more  easily  in 
the  Roman  than  any  other.  There  is  no  valuable  lite- 
rature in  any  Pagan  language  to  be  displaced  by  a  new 
character.  On  the  contrary,  the  rendering  obsolete  of 
the  mass  of  impurity,  error,  and  absurdity,  now  exist- 
ing, is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  romanising 
system.  By  teaching  through  the  medium  of  our  alpha- 
bet, we  shut  out  from  the  pupil,  and  gi-adually  render 
obsolete,  the  mass  of  abominations  now  constituting  the 
literature  of  such  nations.  We  would  thus  avoid  several 


of  those  evils  which  now  attend  upon  our  schools,  and 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  that  head.  To  get 
rid,  by  any  process,  of  the  stupendous  obstruction  now 
presented  by  Pagan  literature,  would  be  a  magnificent 
achievement. 

6.  The  recent  plan  of  sending  missionary  physicians 
should  be  very  sparingly  prosecuted. 

It  may  be  that  a  sense  of  failure  in  regard  to  direct 
evangelical  labours,  or  a  love  of  novelty,  renders  popu- 
lar the  sending  out  of  physicians.  Many  are  already 
in  the  field ;  and  from  various  directions  the  call  is 
made,  "  Send  us  out  accomplished  physicians."  For 
some  fields  it  is  avowed  that  no  others  are  wanted  at 
first. 

Or  the  hope  may  be  to  gain  respect  and  confidence, 
and  thus  open  a  door  for  Christianity.  But  Christianity 
needs  no  such  usher.  We  are  pointed  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  But  these  were  for  convic- 
tion and  proof,  not  for  attractiveness  or  insinuation. 
Hence  they  were  not  all  of  healing.  Some  of  them 
inflicted  death,  others  blindness.  They  withered  fig- 
trees,  destroyed  swine,  or  struck  down  enemies.  To 
assert  that  we  need  a  substitute  for  miracles,  will  not 
comport  with  the  received  doctrine  that  miracles  have 
answered  their  end  and  passed  away.  If  those  of  the 
first  age  are  still  sufficient  proof,  why  seek  a  substitute  ? 
If  the  immediate  effects  of  miracles  are  now  necessary, 
we  must  "  ask,  and  we  shall  receive,"  power  to  work 
them. 

It  is  not  clear  that  a  physician,  practising  gratuitously 
among  the  heathen,  opens  a  door  for  his  missionary 
brother.  It  may  even  tend  to  thi-ow  him  into  the  shade, 
and  prejudice  his  usefulness.  One  may  be  admired 
and  patronised,  while  the  other  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
supernumerary.  He  may  acquire  personal  esteem  and 
confidence;  but  how  this  is  to  be  transferred  to  his 
preaching  and  proselytising  brother,  to  Christianity  as  a 
system,  or  to  successors,  is  not  plain.  The  cause  and 
effect  do  not  seem  to  correspond. 

The  religion  of  the  heathen  is  everywhere  a  religion 
of  merit  and  demerit.  Of  disinterested  benevolence  he 
knows  nothing,  till  he  is  made  to  understand  it  by  the 
cross  of  Christ.  All  the  labours  of  a  missionary  which 
appear  meritorious,  are  regarded  as  efforts  to  improve 
his  own  condition,  now  or  hereafter.  If  the  physician, 
by  intimacy  with  his  missionary  brethren,  by  giving  of 
tracts,  &c.,  give  cause  to  suspect  that  his  real  object  is 
to  introduce  Christianity,  he  incurs  as  much  jealousy 
as  his  brethren,  whose  primary  business  is  to  make 
direct  evangelical  efforts.  "  In  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  sight  of  any  bird."  If  he  shows  no  desire  to  intro- 
duce and  recommend  Christianity,  how  can  he  be  paving 
the  way  for  his  evangelical  brethren  ? 

Extended  and  gratuitous  medical  services  may  have 
the  injurious  effect  of  conferring  upon  the  mission  the 
appearance  of  opulence.  The  supply  of  medicines 
obviously  involves  great  expense.  The  heathen  sees 
them  given  away  profusely  every  day  to  scores  of  utter 
strangers,  from  whom  no  remuneration  or  service  is 
accepted.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  infer  that  the 
individual  and  private  charity  of  the  physician  is  not 
competent  to  such  expenditure.  He  may  suspect  the 
hand  of  a  foreign  government  preparing  for  future 
encroachments.  He  will  certainly  suspect  something, 
though  his  fear  be  no  more  rational  than  that  which 
has  prevailed  very  extensively  in  Burmah,  that  when 
a  certain  number  of  disciples  are  obtained,  we  mean  to 
take  them  home  and  eat  them. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  history  of  mis- 
sionary physicians,  from  Felix  Carey  till  now,  contains 
many  discouraging  facts.  It  shows  the  danger  of  being 
drawn  away  to  posts  of  Pagan  honour;  or  making 
shipwreck  of  Christian  character;  or  becoming  mere 
physicians. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  affectionate  and  judicious 
missionary,  male  or  female,  with  a  few  well-known 
medicines,  good  books  written  for  family  use,  and  some 
experience,  will  be  able  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  line,  in  most  places,    Mrs  Wade  and  Mrs  Han- 
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cock  have  practised  extensively,  and  with  great  success. 
Such  a  mode  is  as  well  calculated  to  impress  natives 
with  the  benevolence  of  Christians,  though  it  may  not 
so  astonish  them  with  the  superiority  of  Europeans. 

7.  Every  unnecessary  expense  in  the  mode  of  living 
should  be  studiously  avoided. 

The  unavoidable  difference  between  the  missionary 
and  the  natives,  in  most  cases  is  very  great.  Native 
assistants  seldom  receive  moi-e  than  a  tenth  or  fifteenth 
of  the  salary  of  a  missionary.  Rulers  and  princes,  at 
some  stations,  are  unable  to  live  as  the  missionaries  do, 
even  where  considerable  sacrifices  are  made,  and  where 
a  style  of  living  is  adopted  which  many  of  the  contri- 
butors at  home  would  regard  as  involving  positive  and 
serious  hardships. 

The  difficulty  is  aggravated  where  the  missionary 
aims  at  the  style  of  genteel  Europeans  around  him.  It 
is  altogether  undesirable  to  see  carved  mahogany  sofas 
covered  with  crimson  silk,  mahogany  book-cases,  en- 
gravings, cut-glass,  silver  forks,  &c.,  in  the  house  of  a 
missionary  ;  the  house  itself  resembling  our  handsome 
country-seats.  Such  a  mode  of  living  unavoidably  im- 
poses great  restraint  on  the  approach  of  natives.  How- 
ever accessible  the  missionary  may  hold  himself,  the 
poor  inquirer  will  scarcely  venture  into  such  premises, 
or  if  he  do,  will  not  be  able  to  overcome  an  oppressive 
sense  of  inferiority,  and  perhaps  intrusion.  Even  in 
Burraah,  where  no  missionary  so  much  as  approaches 
this  style  of  living,  I  have  seen  inquirers  hsten  eagerly 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  become  absorbed  in  ad- 
miration of  the  fluted  leg  of  a  table,  or  the  joints  of  a 
chair. 

Several  missionaries  have  confessed  to  me,  that  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  east  they  were  shocked  at  the 
style  in  which  they  found  their  brethren  living.  Yet 
they  had  been  carried  away  by  the  current.  And  so, 
generally,  will  be  their  successors.  A  man  does  not 
like,  on  his  first  arrival,  to  set  up  for  a  reformer.  He 
feels  as  though  he  should  have  more  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country.  But  when,  after  a  few  years' 
residence,  he  is  convinced  that  another  mode  is  prefer- 
able and  practicable,  he  discovers  that  to  attempt  a 
change  will  not  only  involve  him  in  difficulties  with  his 
brethren,  but  will  require  changes  in  his  own  modes, 
which  neither  he  nor  his  wife  may  have  strength  of 
mind  to  accomplish. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  costume  or  all  the 
customs  of  the  natives,  nor  is  it  in  general  possible  for 
the  missionary  to  live  so  cheaply.  To  do  either,  would 
abridge  usefulness,  and  hazard  health.  Many  things  are 
absolute  necessaries  to  one,  which  to  another  seem 
highly  luxurious.  But  this  difference  should  not  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  superfluities  deemed  genteel 
and  suitable  at  home.  Cheap  fabrics  make  raiments  as 
truly  comfortable  as  costly  ones ;  and  ornaments  and 
embroideries  certainly  add  no  comfort.  Plain  furni- 
ture, made  by  the  natives  or  himself,  should  be  preferred 
to  that  which  is  elegant,  even  if  the  latter  could  be  had 
for  nothing.  And  in  erecting  a  house,  no  object  should 
be  regarded  but  health  and  convenience. 

The  example  of  a  missionary  should  tend  to  elevate 
the  people  in  temporal  things,  and  spread  a  love  of  neat- 
ness and  order.  But  expensiveness  defeats  this  result. 
If  the  materials  of  our  refinements  and  conveniences 
are  too  costly,  the  natives  cannot  have  them.  I  know 
certain  missionaries  who  have  their  sofas  and  bedsteads 
made  of  bamboo,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  cents 
each.  Their  people  are  thus  taught  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  and  cease  to  repose  on  the  floor.  The  same 
individuals  dress  in  the  cheapest  fabrics,  and  have 
brought  their  people  to  possess  suitable  changes  of 
raiment,  instead  of  wearing  one  filthy  garment  till  it 
could  be  worn  no  more. 

A  great  superiority  of  living,  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary, will  almost  certainly  excite  envy — a  feeling  tend- 
ing more  than  any  other  to  obstruct  usefulness.  "  Who 
can  stand  before  envy  ?"  A  minister  in  our  own  coun- 
try could  scarcely  hope  for  success  if  there  existed  a 
proportionate  disparity  between  him  and  his  people.   In 


places  where  there  are  many  Europeans,  the  evil  will 
not  be  so  much  felt,  if  the  missionary  live  in  far  less 
style  than  they.  In  these  places  only  have  I  seen  such 
modes  of  living  as  have  been  just  named.  And  if  these 
very  houses  are  compared,  not  with  those  of  the  natives, 
but  those  of  Europeans,  they  will  generally  appear  to 
be  as  much  humbler  than  those,  as  ministers'  houses 
in  this  country  are  humbler  than  their  wealthy  parish- 
ioners. In  the  remote  stations  a  missionary  should 
take  a  still  humbler  mode.  The  natives  cannot  know 
what  luxuries  are  enjoyed  with  us,  even  by  the  poor. 
They  just  compare  the  missionaries  with  themselves, 
and  can  scarcely  associate  the  idea  of  self-denial  with  a 
mode  of  living  which  so  greatly  transcends  their  own. 

The  efiect  on  the  missionary  himself  is  injurious. 
His  anticipations  had  comprised  great  and  unavoidable 
self-denial  in  regard  to  house,  food,  climate,  and  other 
bodily  comforts.  He  is,  therefore,  in  danger  of  habi- 
tually endeavouring  to  make  this  self-denial  as  small  as 
possible.  Those  who  have  preceded  him  will  adduce 
arguments  or  excuses  with  regard  to  health,  respecta- 
bility, &c.  Their  example,  the  wish  to  preserve  peace, 
and  his  early  habits,  will  all  tend  to  carry  him  on  to 
the  very  position,  which,  on  first  seeing  occupied  by 
others,  had  shocked  his  feelings.  He  is  then  no  longer 
the  man  he  was  and  intended  to  be.  His  conscience  is 
either  smothered  or  troubled  ;  his  success  is  hindered ; 
and  there  is  great  danger  that  his  early  devotedness 
and  hope  of  usefulness  may  subside  into  formality  and 
quiescence. 

The  blessed  Master  is  the  great  pattern  of  a  mission-  ] 
ary.  But  he  did  not  endeavour  to  live  in  a  condition 
resembling,  as  near  as  possible,  that  which  he  had  left. 
Nor  should  the  missionary,  sojourning  amid  degraded 
heathen,  seek  to  retam,  as  far  as  possible,  the  refine- 
ments and  gratifications  of  his  own  land.  Let  him  re- 
nounce them  in  fact,  as  on  his  knees,  when  he  gave 
himself  to  this  work,  he  renounced  them  in  anticipation. 

Besides  the  effect  of  an  appearance  of  luxury  on  the 
natives,  every  useless  expense  should  be  avoided,  on  the 
ground  of  its  raising  a  barrier  against  the  universality 
of  our  operations.  Though  money  will  probably  be 
raised  in  greater  amount,  and  with  greater  facility,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  how  small  a  body  the  Protes- 
tants of  Europe  and  America  are,  compared  with  the 
entire  human  race,  and  how  great  is  the  work  to  be 
done.  Presuming  that  in  every  country  native  pastors 
should  be  raised  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to  perform 
the  entire  labour  of  evangelists,  we  still  need  thousands 
of  missionaries  to  make  beginnings  in  every  tribe,  to 
prepare  these  native  pastors,  to  make  books  and  trans- 
lations, establish  schools,  &c. 

As  our  societies  grow  old,  widows  and  children  mul- 
tiply ;  and  soon  very  serious  sums  will  be  required  for 
these.  As  an  example,  we  may  advert  to  the  Mora- 
vians, who  have  longest  maintained  modern  missions. 
Nearly  all  the  contributions  from  their  own  body  are 
absorbed  in  matters  which  refer  to  the  past ;  and  their 
present  missionary  work  is  sustained  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  Christians.  By  the  last  annual  report  I 
can  obtain,  it  appears  that  their  receipts,  from  all 
sources,  are  about  £11,000,  about  half  of  which  is  from 
their  own  community. 

Total  expenses  for  all  stations,          »  ■.        -        £6,100    0    0 

Paid  also  within  the  year— 

to  20  retired  and  disabled  missionaries,  £616  16  10 

to  36  widows,          -        -        -         -  334  16  7 

education  of  95  missionary  children,  1,422    0  0 

20  boys  and  11  girls  apprenticed,        -  1,629    0  0 

Contingencies,        -       «       -        -  898   0  0     4,900  13    5 


£11,000  13   5 

It  might  give  rise  to  unwarrantable  surmises,  if,  in 
a  work  so  crowded  with  facts,  directly  and  indirectly 
connected  with  missions,  nothing  should  be  said  of  the 
salaz'ies  received  by  missionaries,  especially  while  speak- 
ing of  their  modes  of  living.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to 
avoid  that  subject.    But  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
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several  considerations.  1.  That  in  preceding  chapters 
I  have  borne  full  testimony  to  the  purity  and  zeal  of 
missionaries  as  a  body.  2.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
them  endure  serious  privations  as  to  modes  of  living, 
and  all  of  them  endure,  in  other  respects,  what  few 
Christians  are  willing  to  encounter.  3.  Though  their 
income  may  far  transcend  the  poor  semi-civilised,  or 
perhaps  barbarous,  tribes  around  them,  it  falls  far  short 
of  what  Europeans  of  similar  education  and  talents 
command  in  the  same  places,  and  their  mode  of  living 
is  proportionally  humble.  4.  Those  of  them  whose  style 
of  living  has  just  been  mentioned  as  in  my  opinion  un- 
suitable, do  but  copy  numerous  ministers,  and  still  more 
numerous  private  Christians  in  our  own  country  who 
live  in  costly  houses,  and  see  no  harm  in  using  just 
such  articles  as  have  been  named.  5.  It  is  cei'tainly 
too  much  to  expect  that  an  appointment  as  a  missionary 
should,  as  by  a  charm,  at  once  raise  a  man  to  a  fervour 
of  piety,  contempt  of  earth,  courage  in  dissenting  from 
custom,  and  readiness  to  endure  privations,  which  none 
of  his  church  at  home  have  attained,  and  for  which  he 
has  had  neither  training  nor  example.  The  difficulty 
can  only  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  stricter  systems  of 
expenditure  by  all  Christians  at  home  and  abroad. 
Missionaries  will  cai'ry  abroad  just  that  sort  and  degree 
of  piety  they  have  been  trained  to  at  home.  6.  The 
chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company  receive  775  rupees 
per  month,  and  rank  as  majors  with  full  retiring  pen- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service,  which,  I  believe, 
is  twenty-two  years.  There  are  ninety  chaplains,  whose 
salaries  and  places  of  worship  cost  the  Company  annually 
438,000  dollars.  This  last  statement  is  made  to  consti- 
tute a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  salaries  of 
the  missionaries  may  be  measured. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  pay  in  Hin- 
dustan about  200  rupees  per  month  for  a  family  without 
allowances.  In  large  towns,  a  very  humble  house  costs 
from  fifty  to  eighty  rupees  per  month.  One  of  these 
brethren  stated  to  me  that  his  annual  expenses  for 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  averaged  250  rupees. 
The  missionaries  of  the  Scotch  General  Assembly  re- 
ceive in  Calcutta  400  rupees  per  month  to  cover  every 
thing.  Missionaries  from  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  receive  £100  per 
annum  for  a  family,  without  allowances,  except  to  such 
as  reside  in  Cape  Town.  In  large  cities  of  India,  this 
society  pays  sometimes  double  this  amount.  In  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  allowance  for  a  family  is  but  £75. 
The  English  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  pay 
their  missionaries  at  Orissa  about  1200  rupees  per 
annum  for  a  family,  without  allowances.  A  missionary 
from  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  informed  me  that  the 
salaries  there  were  £80  for  a  married  couple  and 
family.  A  self-supported  unmarried  missionary  from 
Patna  in  Bengal  informed  me  that  his  expenses  at  that 
place  were  £70  per  annum. 

Whether  the  English  Wesleyan  Society  pay  fixed 
salaries,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  from  the 
only  report  of  that  society  I  have  at  hand  (1835),  it 
appears  that  in  the  Madras  district,  five  missionaries, 
four  native  assistants,  the  passages  home  of  two  mis- 
sionaries, and  grants  to  schools,  cost  £2116.  In  Ceylon, 
nine  missionaries,  twelve  native  assistants,  grants  to 
schools,  and  the  return  passage  of  a  family,  cost  £6032. 
In  Sierra  Leone,  three  missionaries  cost  £286 ;  and 
in  New  South  Wales  a  station  with  three  missionaries 
cost  £701.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  have  not  fully  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  fixed  salaries,  having  genei'ally  allowed  each 
family  to  expend  what  is  requisite.  In  Southern  India 
they  pay  a  married  couple  £150  per  annum,  with  allow- 
ances for  children  and  house  rent.  Missionaries  in  the 
east  from  the  American  Baptist  Board  have  100  Com- 
pany rupees  per  month  for  a  married  couple,  and  allow- 
ance for  children,  house  rent,  medical  expenses,  and 
travelling. 

8.  There  should  be  more  direct  preaching  of  the 
word  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house. 

Of  all  parts  of  this  woi-k,  direct  preaching  looks  moist 


attractive  to  the  missionary  on  leaving  home,  and  be- 
comes in  general  most  repulsive  in  the  field.  One  of 
the  best  missionaries  now  alive  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  so  difficult  for  him  to  resist  as  a  repugnance 
against  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives  !  This  is 
the  grand  object  of  those  who  design  to  devote  them- 
selves to  foreign  service.  To  sit  beneath  some  friendly 
shade,  imparting  to  heathen  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
is  their  beau  ideal,  their  enrapturing  anticipation,  their 
expected  reward,  for  leaving  friends  and  home.  But 
when  they  approach  the  reality,  they  find  the  romance 
of  this  hope  turned  into  the  substantial  matei-ial  for 
disgust,  weariness,  and  despair. 

Sophisms,  absurdities,  false  reasonings,  extreme  ig- 
norance, malicious  opposition,  unworthy  suspicions,  and 
inveterate  prejudices,  must  be  perpetually  encountered. 
These  are  rendered  still  more  formidable,  for  the  first 
few  years,  for  want  of  a  proficiency  in  the  language, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  national  religion  and  litei-ature. 
To  teach  schools,  to  study,  to  translate,  to  survey  new 
fields,  &c.,  have  none  of  these  disagreeable  concomi- 
tants, and  are  not  so  totally  at  variance  with  previous 
habits  and  feelings.  They  have  the  charm,  too,  of  pro- 
mising evident  and  immediate  fruit,  and  of  seeming  to 
prepare  the  way  for  successors. 

Thus  the  highest  self-denial  required  of  a  missionary 
is  in  that  very  part  of  his  work  where  he  thought  he 
should  want  none.  He  is  unprepared  for  the  demand, 
and  in  too  many  cases  is  turned  aside  to  coUatei-al  pur- 
suits. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  the  proper  ministry  of  the 
word  is  in  danger  of  being  undervalued.  It  is  an  age 
of  invention  and  activity,  in  religious  as  well  as  com- 
mon matters,  and  the  mechanism  of  Christianity  is  in 
danger  of  transcending  the  simplicity  of  the  Scripture 
model,  or  at  least  of  attracting  superabundant  attention. 
One  eminent  minister  calls  infant-schools  "  the  railroad 
to  the  millennium."  Some  declare  preaching  to  be  "the 
smallest  part  of  a  minister's  duty."  Others  affirm  that 
conversions  among  the  heathen  are  not  to  be  expected 
till  they  are  enabled  to  understand  the  evidences  of 
divine  revelation,  and,  therefore,  that  "schools  are  the 
grand  means  of  converting  the  heathen."  The  same 
sentiments  are  rung  in  the  ears  of  a  missionary  by  hia 
countrymen  abroad.  He  has  their  countenance  in 
schools,  translations,  &c.,  but  if  he  "  preach  the  gospel " 
in  high-ways  and  bye-ways,  he  often  incurs  the  imputa- 
tion of  fanaticism  and  folly.  Every  temptation  is  thus 
offered  to  slight  the  proper  ministry  of  the  word,  and 
give  weak  faith  a  resting-place  on  human  schemes. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  apostles  did  not  resort 
to  schools,  bibles,  and  tracts,  because  the  art  of  printing 
was  not  then  invented,  that  learning  was  more  diffused, 
&c.  But  it  must  be  sacredly  remembered  that  the 
Lord  gave  his  apostles  a  system  of  means  not  founded 
on  the  then  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  Asia,  but  for 
all  possible  conditions  of  society,  in  all  the  world,  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  a  system  founded  on  the  nature  of 
religion  and  the  nature  of  man,  and  no  changes  of  out- 
ward condition  will  warrant  us  to  invent  another. 

All  modes  of  doing  good  should  undoubtedly  have  a 
place  in  our  system  of  means,  but  let  us  have  a  care 
lest  we  disparage  or  make  subordinate  that  which  is  of 
our  Lord's  own  appointment,  and  which,  above  all  others, 
should  engage  our  energies.  "  By  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  it  pleases  God  to  save  men.  It  has  always 
been  the  grand  instrument  of  conversion.  We  must 
always  rely  upon  it  as  such.  Other  services  demand  a 
portion  of  time;  and  in  a  proper  division  of  labour, 
where  there  are  several  missionaries,  some  one  brother 
may  take  one  of  these  as  his  department.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  first  object  and  business  of  each  is 
strictly  ministerial  service.  President  Wayland,  in  his 
address  to  missionaries  leaving  Boston  in  July  1834, 
insists  on  this  point.  "  Nor  is  it  enough  that  you  be 
laborious,  your  labour  must  be  exclusive  ;  it  must  be 
devoted  in  singleness  of  heart  to  the  convei*sion  of  souls 
to  Christ.  This  work  is  surely  of  itself  extensive  enough 
to  occupy  all  your  time  and  all  your  talents,  and  mani- 
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festly  no  other  can  vie  with  it  in  importance.  You  go 
not  abroad  to  be  linguists,  nor  lexicographers,  nor  bota- 
nists, nor  philosophers,  nor  statesmen,  nor  politicians, 
but  ambassadors  of  Christ.  Remember,  we  always  ex- 
pect an  ambassador  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  all  en- 
tanglements with  the  affairs  of  the  parties  to  which  he 
is  sent,  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  interest  of 
the  party  by  which  he  is  commissioned.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  inquiries  are  not  important,  I  only  say  that 
they  are  not  your  duty.  Like  Nehemiah,  you  are  doing 
a  great  work,  and  you  cannot  come  down." 

Of  the  same  opinion  was  Swartz,  who  reckoned  that 
he  had  been  the  means  of  converting  2000  persons  ; 
and  of  Brainard,  who  also  gathered  many  souls.  The 
following  remarks  by  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister 
now  living  in  Edinburgh,  seem  full  of  piety  and  good 
sense : — 

"  Much  have  we  heard,  indeed,  in  modern  times,  of 
the  noble  invention  of  printing,  and  much  respecting 
the  power  of  education,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
candid  reader  who  has  proceeded  thus  far,  can  suppose 
that  the  writer  is  indisposed  to  give  to  each  its  own  ap- 
propriate place.  At  the  same  time,  he  conceives  that 
they  may  not  only  be  perverted,  but  prevented  from 
doing  that  good  which  they  otherwise  might  accomplish. 
For  example,  if  they  be  permitted  to  occupy  that  place 
in  our  esteem  and  expectation  which  belongs  to  a  divine 
and  sovereign  appointment,  then  they  may  not  only  be- 
come as  chaff  when  compared  to  the  wheat,  but  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  Him  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another.  Our  employment  of  education  only,  and  with 
all  the  energy  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  to  it, 
may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  giving  activity 
to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  without  directing  and  con- 
trolling their  movements. 

Education  will  humanise  and  improve  in  most  in- 
stances, but  to  save  from  ultimate  destruction,  properly 
speaking,  never  was  within  its  province,  and  never  will 
be.  Yet,  since  the  time  in  which  many  have  been 
roused  to  see  its  necessity,  there  has  been  a  phraseology 
often  used  respecting  it  by  no  means  warrantable.  Edu- 
cation, but  above  all,  scriptural  education,  will  do  much. 
There  will  always  be  an  indescribable  distance  between 
a  people  so  favoured  and  any  other  left  without  such 
means.  But  if  we  expect  more  from  it  than  it  has  ever 
produced,  and  above  all,  if  we  apply  to  it  the  language 
furnished  to  us  in  the  scripture,  and  which  is  there  ex- 
clusively employed  with  reference  to  an  institution  of 
God's  own  sovereign  appointment,  we  may  be  left  to 
witness  the  impotence  of  education  instead  of  its  power. 
Hence  we  have  read  of  the  system  of  some  one  of  these 
educational  societies  being  adapted  for  the  regeneration 
of  Ireland,  and  the  terms  employed  in  scripture  to  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  God,  have  been  unsparingly 
employed  by  religious  people  to  the  exertions  of  school- 
masters, or  those  who  superintend  them.  This  is  not 
merely  incorrect,  but  it  is  unwise  and  unwarrantable. 
Every  one  knows,  that  in  all  such  cases  of  agency,  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  expectations  and  intentions  of 
the  agent,  but  the  language  referred  to  is  teaching  us 
to  expect  from  him  what,  in  a  thousand  instances,  the 
agent  neither  intends  nor  expects  himself.  The  school- 
master may  have  gone  abroad,  and,  if  a  man  of  principle, 
will  do  great  good  ;  but  to  apply  to  him  or  his  efforts 
'the  language  of  sacred  writ,  which  regards  another 
order  of  men  and  another  exercise,  is  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  work  of  his  hands,  as  well  as  blind  our  own 
minds  with  respect  to  another  and  a  higher  duty."  * 

While  I  am  indulging  in  quotation,  I  will  add  the 
following,  from  a  distinguished  missionary,  Melvill 
Home,  who  puts  the  following  words  into  the  mouth 
of  an  objector,  in  the  sliape  of  an  apostrophe  to  the 
"  Lord  of  the  harvest."  «  If  thou  wilt  force  us  to  culti- 
vate this  unpromising  field,  do  not  think  of  sending  us 

*  Anderson's  "  Ireland  without  the  Ministry  of  the  Word  in 
her  native  Language."  "  The  Domestic  Constitution,"  so  largely 
quoted  from  by  Jay,  in  his  Family  Monitor,  and  republished  in 
America  under  the  title  of  "  Book  for  Parents,"  is  by  this  author.  I 


out  immediately,  but  let  sclioolmasters  go  to  receive  tlio 
first  fire,  and  teach  the  little  children  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  then  will  we  go  and  enter  into  their  labours ; 
for  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  where 
preaching  of  the  gospel  makes  one  Christian,  education 
makes  ten.  Hence,  instead  of  preaching  first  to  the 
parents,  and  then  establishing  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  as  the  apostles  did  (who  knew  that  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  was  of  heavenly  temper,  an  instru- 
ment into  which  the  God  of  glory  had  wrought  all  his 
attributes,  we,  having  lost  the  art  of  using  it,  and  that 
arm  which  gives  it  the  demonstration  of  tlie  Spirit  and 
of  power),  we  go  to  work  another  way,  by  educating 
children  first ;  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  best 
way  of  enlightening  is  by  putting  the  moon  in  the  sun's 
sphere,  and  having  children  to  instruct  their  parents, 
rather  than  parents  to  teach  their  children  !" 

Preachers  must  not  be  reluctant  to  itinerate.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  except  among  a  few  tribes,  to  dispense 
with  a  settled  home,  and  to  wander  with  a  wandering 
flock.  Still,  few  missionaries  should  confine  themselves 
at  home.  There  are  jungles,  small  islands,  and  pesti- 
lent districts,  accessible  to  foreigners  only  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  itine- 
rants. There  are  advantages  too,  in  all  places,  peculiar 
to  sucli  itineracies.  There  is  upon  the  missionai-y  so 
employed,  a  benign  and  impressive  aspect  of  disinte- 
rested benevolence  not  easily  misconstrued.  His  priva- 
tions, inconveniences,  dangers,  and  exertions,  convince 
even  the  heathen  of  his  love  of  souls.  He  honours  them 
by  the  condescension  and  confidence  with  which  he  eats 
the  food  they  prepare,  and  sleeps  on  the  mat  they  spread 
for  him.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  native  character, 
where  it  has  not  been  modified  by  foreign  influence,  and 
is  thus  assisted  both  to  preach  and  to  prepare  tracts.  He 
has  opportunities  for  calm  and  repeated  conversations 
with  individuals  at  their  own  home.  He  escapes  the 
pestilent  presence  of  ungodly  nominal  Christians.  The 
circumstances  of  his  own  superior  living  are  not  pre- 
sent to  do  injury. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  countenance  that  gadding 
and  discursive  spirit  which  entices  men  to  leave  their 
sphere  ;  nor  that  romance  which  loves  to  visit  distant 
and  celebrated  places ;  nor  that  love  of  fame  which  is 
gratified  by  being  able  to  send  racy  journals  to  the 
magazines.  It  can  be  of  little  use  to  scatter  far  and 
near  seed  which  neither  we  nor  others  can  water.  The 
itineracy  should  for  the  most  part  be  performed  within 
a  given  limit,  visiting  the  same  places  again  and  again, 
as  the  apostles  did. 

Preaching  must  be  maintained,  in  contradistinction 
to  conversation  and  disputing.  I  know  that  it  cannot 
always  be  such  pi'eaching  as  we  have  at  home.  Ques- 
tions must  be  permitted,  objections  occasionally  an- 
swered, explanations  made,  and  much  of  our  own 
formality  dispensed  with.  But  it  must  be  legitimate 
preaching.  The  heathen  are  very  glad  to  dispute,  and 
do  it  in  a  very  wearisome,  provoking,  and  often  subtle 
manner.  When  we  enter  into  their  sophistries  and 
recondite  arguments,  we  make  Christianity  contend 
with  the  intellect  instead  of  the  conscience,  and  our 
great  advantage  is  lost.  Paul's  disputings  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus  are  quoted.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  dialogomenos,  here  rendered  "  disputing,"  is  the 
very  word  used  on  other  occasions  where  pros  and  cons 
were  not  thought  of ;  such  as  "  Paul  was  long  preach- 
ing," Acts,  XX.  9  ;  "  He  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day,"  Acts,  xviii.  4  ;  "  He  preached  unto  them, 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,"  Acts,  xx.  7  ;  He  rea- 
soned of  righteousness,"  &c..  Acts  xxiv.  9,  Mission- 
aries will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  dispute,  and  so  were 
the  apostles ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  many  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  latter.  Those  disputes  were  with 
men  who  believed  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  who  held 
great  principles  in  common  with  themselves.  They 
were  to  prove,  to  persons  who  expected  a  Messiah,  that  m\ 
Jesus  was  that  Christ ;  or  were  based  upon  premises 
which  the  antagonists,  or  their  own  poets,  fully  admitted. 
So  did  our  Saviour  sometimes  dispute;  but  we  have 
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numerous  eases  where  he  dexterously  avoided  foolish 
questions  or  philosophical  subtleties.  He  parried  where 
he  might  have  triumphed,  and  chose  the  more  imme- 
diate if  not  the  only  avenue  to  conviction. 

What  has  been  gained  by  the  repeated  triumphs  of 
speculative  theology  over  science,  politics,  and  heresy  I 
Over  and  over  the  battle  has  been  fought,  consuming 
whole  lives,  and  filling  up  whole  libraries.  Over  and 
over  have  infidels,  heretics.  Papists,  and  Jews,  been 
defeated.  But  new  champions  rise.  The  old  ground 
is  taken,  or  some  novelty  advanced ;  and  in  every  age 
the  war  continues.  At  this  very  day  our  press  teems 
with  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in 
opposition  to  erroi's  already  a  thousand  times  refuted. 
In  countries  where  Christianity  has  so  triumphed  as 
to  make  worldly  and  political  men  confess  it,  and  weave 
it  into  the  very  texture  of  social  and  civil  society,  what 
do  we  see  but  a  dead  orthodoxy,  an  unconverted  priest- 
hood, simony,  secularity,  and  pride  ?  Christianity  has 
made  its  greatest  triumphs  where  it  has  stood  despised, 
hated,  and  cast  out,  by  the  learning,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  power  of  the  world.  Why  should  missionaries 
repeat  that  struggle  which  has  a  thousand  times  ended 
in  a  bootless  triumph?  It  is  not  a  man's  learning, 
philosophy,  or  superstition,  that  precludes  his  conver- 
sion, but  the  opposition  of  his  carnal  heart.  To  over- 
come this,  God  forbid  that  we  should  confide  in  aught 
else  than  the  doctrine  of  "  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness."  Let 
ns  never,  never  forget  that  "  God  hath  chosen  the  fool- 
ishness of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  low 
things,  and  things  that  are  despised,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  the  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." 

9.  Regular  churches,  with  pastors  and  deacons, 
should  be  formed  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  in 
every  place. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  put  our  work  on  a  foot- 
ing which  may  secure  stability  and  increase,  without 
the  presence  of  a  missionary.  Ordained  native  minis- 
ters are  very  few.*  Church  order  and  discipline  are 
not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  disciples.  The  mis- 
sionary is  all  in  all ;  and  at  his  departure  or  death,  every 
trace  of  his  work  may  disappear.  It  is  true,  such 
churches  at  first  would  seldom  be  able  to  stand  alone. 
But  if  they  ever  do,  they  must  first  have  this  feeble 
beginning.  There  were  great  and  important  reasons 
why  Christ  instituted  churches.  Even  higher  advan- 
tages result  from  them  in  heathen  lands,  than  among 
ourselves.  Without  the  mutual  brotherly  watchfulness 
which  they  secure,  feeble-members  cannot  receive  ade- 
quate assistance.  It  is  true,  few  are  as  qualified  as  is 
desirable  for  the  imposition  of  hands.  But  the  apostles, 
in  resolving  to  ordain  elders  in  every  church,  must  have 
met  the  same  difficulty.  If  no  encouraging  degree  of 
fitness  be  found  in  any  member,  we  may  take  a  brother 
from  some  other  church.  To  these  should  be  committed, 
for  obvious  reasons,  most  of  the  preaching,  discipline, 
and  administration  of  ordinances.  They  should  be 
honoured  in  the  px-esence  of  the  people.  Their  support 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  derived  from  the  converts. 
They  should  be  sedulously  watched  over  and  aided. 
They  should  have  associations  and  ministers'  meetings. 
They  should  meet  the  missionary  at  stated  periods,  and 
be  aided  as  far  as  possible  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture  history  and  doctrine.  In  many  cases  they 
should  be  changed,  on  the  plan  of  Methodist  circuits. 
Some  might  attend  half  the  year  at  a  proper  seminary. 
Younger  ones  should  be  placed  at  such  an  institution 
for  several  years.  But  of  this  more  under  the  next 
head. 

A  similar  appointment  and  training  should  be  had 
for  deacons,  exhorters,  and  church  clerks.  The  guiding 
influence  of  the  missionary  should  be  exerted  as  unseen 
as  possible.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  out 
the  capacity  and  activity  of  the  members,  so  that  the 

*  In  an  the  Burman  and  Karen  churclies  I  found  but  one ;  in 
some  mL^ions,  none ;  and  nowhere  any  adequate  supply. 


death  or  removal  of  the  missionary  should  be  injurious 
in  the  least  possible  degree. 

10.  The  qualifications  of  native  assistants  should 
receive  more  attention. 

The  importance  of  this  class  of  auxiliaries  can  scarcely 
be  too  highly  estimated.  Without  risk  of  health,  and 
with  little  expense  or  inconvenience,  they  can  carry  the 
tidings  of  salvation  where  a  missionary  cannot  go,  or 
may  not  be  sent,  for  an  age.  They  can  travel,  eat,  sit, 
and  lodge,  as  the  natives  do.  Between  those  and  them- 
selves there  is  uot  that  awful  distance  which  can  scarcely 
be  overcome  by  a  missionary.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  complete,  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  a 
foreigner.  They  know,  from  experience,  the  exact 
temptations,  doubts,  difficulties,  and  prejudices  of  their 
hearers.  They  can  talk  with  an  inquirer,  often  and 
long,  without  drawing  opposition  upon  him,  before  he 
has  become  enlightened  and  finn  enough  to  endure  it. 
To  be  seen  conversing  a  few  times  with  a  missionary, 
or  to  go  repeatedly  to  his  house  or  chapel,  excites 
almost  as  great  opposition  as  a  profession  of  Christia- 
nity. Thus  a  man's  mind  must  be  made  up  to  encounter 
exceeding  difficulties  before  he  has  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  missionary's  arguments  to  know 
whether  he  will  endure  sufferings  for  the  new  religion 
or  no^ ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  submit  to  be  persecuted 
before  he  knows  whether  the  system  is  worth  being 
persecuted  for. 

Various  reasons  of  this  sort,  some  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  one  country,  and  some  to  that  of  another, 
show  the  duty  of  fostering  this  branch  of  our  force. 
Unordained  natives  have  indeed  been  employed,  and 
in  some  places  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  their  labours 
are  traceable  very  numerous  conversions  ;  but  it  seems 
necessary  to  bestow  upon  them  a  much  greater  measure 
of  mental  cultivation  and  religious  knowledge.  Had 
half  the  pains  been  thus  bestowed  which  have  been 
expended  on  common  schools,  how  great  would  have 
been  the  gain ! 

WitJiout  some  additional  mental  cultivation,  doctrinal 
knowledge,  and  practical  graces,  native  assistants  are 
not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  peculiar  advan- 
tages ;  some  of  which  have  just  been  named.  It  is  well 
known  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  able  to  act  alone  ;  and 
that,  though  so  useful  when  sustained  and  guided  by  a 
good  missionary,  they  have  run  into  manifold  evils  when 
left  to  themselves.  Why  is  this  ?  They  possess  piety, 
zeal,  and  talents.  It  must  be  owing  to  the  superior 
intelligence  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  missionary. 
Let  us,  then,  lead  them  into  that  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  measure  of  devotion,  which  at  present 
they  have  no  means  of  obtaining. 

Slender  would  be  the  qualifications  of  a  minister  with 
us,  whose  opportunities  had  been  no  greater  than  those 
of  native  preachers.  Abstract  from  him  all  that  his 
mother  and  father  taught  him,  all  he  learned  at  infant 
or  Sunday  school,  from  the  moral  maxims  of  his  horn- 
books, his  copy-slips,  his  general  reading,  and  the  re- 
straints of  Christian  society ;  put  in  the  place  of  this 
every  degrading,  polluting,  and  erroneous  thing,  learned 
by  a  heathen  child,  at  home,  at  school,  and  abroad ; 
take  away  the  intellectual  benefits  of  an  academic  or 
collegiate  coui-se ;  abolish  all  his  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  history,  chronology,  geography, 
prophecy,  miracles,  and  the  state  of  the  world ;  all  he 
ever  gained  by  intercourse  with  eminent  saints,  or  a 
perusal  of  their  biographies ;  all  the  helps  he  has  had 
from  commentators,  critics,  sermons,  anniversaries, 
associations,  religious  periodicals,  and  intercourse  with 
enlightened  fellow-ministers  ;  in  fine,  leave  him  nothing 
but  some  portions  of  God's  word,  and  a  few  evangelical 
tracts,  and  add  to  him  a  plenitude  of  errors  and  mal- 
practices acquired  in  a  life  of  Gentile  abominations, 
and  you  will  have  the  present  qualifications  of  a  native 
assistant. 

Some  regular  institution  seems  wanting  in  every 
mission,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  instructing  those 
who  give  evidences  of  a  call  to  this  work.  Advantages, 
sinnlar  in  kind,  if  not  in  extent,  to  those  enjoyed  by 
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young  miuisters  at  home,  should  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  A  supply  of  assistants,  thus  educated,  would 
leave  leisure  to  the  missionary  for  necessary  transla- 
tions and  revisions ;  for  exercising  a  general  pastoral 
care  over  a  large  district ;  for  exploring  new  fields ; 
for  corresponding  with  the  societies  at  home ;  and  for 
other  duties,  which  can  now  only  be  done  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  pastoral  pursuits. 

By  no  other  course  does  it  now  appear  that  we  can 
send  the  gospel  into  all  the  earth.  We  cannot  hope  to 
send  forth  from  ourselves  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  ministers  for  600,000,000  of  Pagans, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  from  500  to  1000  dollars  for 
each  family.  Nor  could  we  consent  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth, 
by  native  preachers  so  ignorant  of  the  system  as  those 
we  now  have.  Without  raising  these  qualifications, 
they  will  soon  be  despised  by  the  very  youth  who,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  are  now  being  educated  in 
missionary  and  government  schools. 

11.  A  considerable  number  of  the  most  promising 
converts  and  younger  preachers  should  be  taught  the 
English  language. 

It  is  dismaying  to  compute  the  period  which  must 
elapse  before  the  heathen  can  be  supplied,  in  their  own 
languages,  with  the  word  of  God.  Who,  then,  can 
predict  the  time  when  those  languages  shall  contain  a 
supply  of  works  in  ecclesiastical  history,  biblical  criti- 
cism, theology,  and  practical  piety?  Who  is  to  give 
them  books  of  science  and  art?  If,  now,  we  would 
impart  to  our  missionary  pupils  the  benefits  of  such 
studies,  we  are  restricted  to  wearisome  oral  instructions, 
demanding,  on  the  whole,  an  amount  of  time  equal  to 
what  would  he  necessary  to  teach  them  English.  Besides, 
instructions  unsustained  by  I'eading  are  less  perfectly 
acquired,  and  the  amount  obtained  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  At  best,  when  the  pupil  leaves  the  institu- 
tion, his  progress  is  terminated ;  and  terminated,  too, 
as  all  school-studies  are,  at  the  threshold  of  the  subjects. 

By  giving  our  young  convert  the  English  language, 
we  set  before  him  the  whole  temple  of  knowledge,  and 
present  him  with  the  key.  Subjects  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  for  ever  sealed,  will  be  fully  open 
to  his  inspection.  He  has  but  to  use  his  own  powers, 
and  he  may  pursue  an  indefinite  progress.  With  an 
enriched  mind,  trained  habits  of  thinking,  and  a  culti- 
vated heart,  he  goes  forth  among  his  people  "  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  Let  but  the 
reader  ask  himself  what  benefit  he  has  gained  merely  by 
a  dozen  books,  such  as  the  Ssrint's  Rest,  Law's  Serious 
Call,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  works 
of  Brooks,  Mather,  Flavel,  Charnock,  &c.,  and  decide 
whether,  even  for  this,  he  would  not  have  done  well  to 
master  a  language  ?  Did  he  ever  gain  so  much  fi'om 
his  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  or  German,  or  all 
together,  as  a  heathen  convert  would  gain  from  a  know- 
ledge of  English  ?  Our  language  is  now  becoming  the 
religious  language  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  the  scien- 
tific also.  It  is  to  be  to  the  east  what  Greek  was  to 
Rome,  or  Latin  was,  a  century  or  two  ago,  to  Europe. 
Already  does  it  abound  with  works  of  imagination, 
specimens  of  eloquence,  stores  of  liistory,  speculations 
on  metaphysics,  morals,  government,  law,  commerce, 
scientific  researches,  and  mechanical  inventions,  im- 
mensely more  valuable  than  were  ever  extant  in  all  the 
ancient  languages.  As  to  religion,  it  probably  contains 
more  valuable  books  than  all  other  languages  put 
together. 

Add,  therefore,  to  the  important  advantages  already 
enjoyed  by  the  native  preachei',  merely  those  which  the 
ability  to  read  English  would  confer,  and  he  would  be 
more  valuable  than  almost  any  foreign  missionary  can 
be,  and  at  the  same  time  cost  the  church  incomparably 
less. 

From  natives  able  to  read  English,  we  might  hope 
soon  to  see  many  valuable  translations.  Men  translate 
into  their  own  language  far  more  successfully  than  into 
a  foreign  one.  They  would  do  more  than  this — they 
would  write  original  works.    Few  translations,  except 


of  the  Scriptures,  will  ever  be  very  useful.  Books,  being 
written  for  our  state  of  society  and  degree  of  knowledge, 
do  not  answer  for  heathen.  They  must  be  written  by 
natives,  not  only  in  native  idiom,  but  in  native  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adapted  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  reader.  Our  books,  on  every  page, 
take  for  granted  certain  measures  of  previous  mental 
culture  which  heathen  readers  do  not  possess,  and  for 
want  of  which  the  whole  effort  of  the  author  is  likely 
to  fail. 

The  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  and  write  a  language, 
especially  our  own,  is  much  less  than  learning  to  speak 
it ;  and  in  this  case  only  the  former  is  required.  In- 
deed, the  learning  so  much  of  a  language  as  to  gather  the 
meaning  of  an  author,  is  by  no  means  an  arduous  under- 
taking. To  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  command  words 
fluently  for  conversation,  is  much  the  largest  part  of 
the  task.  This  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  our  brethren, 
but  in  some  cases  undesirable,  lest  they  be  corrupted 
by  evil  intercourse,  or  tempted  to  seek  secular  situations 
of  greater  profit. 

A  native  assistant  has  now  no  books  to  read,  but  the 
tracts  and  translations  to  which  his  hearers  have  access. 
How  can  he  hold  a  proper  intellectual  and  religious 
superiority  over  them  ?  He  ought  to  be  versed  in  the 
true  meaning  of  difficult  passages,  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, the  geography,  chronology,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  bible,  the  mannei-s  and  customs  of  Jews, 
and  other  kindred  studies.  He  should  know  something 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  church  government,  and  bibli- 
cal theology.  But  in  all  these  he  has  no  helps  in  his 
own  language,  and  in  hundreds  of  languages  there  never 
will  be  any.  Missionary  money  can  never  make  trans- 
lations of  all  these ;  and  many  years  must  elapse  before 
there  will  be  a  religious  public  creating  such  a  demand 
for  them  that  they  will  be  printed  as  matters  of  trade. 

In  our  own  country,  what  students  actually  learn  at 
college  is  not  so  important  as  the  knowledge  they  ob- 
tain of  the  sources  of  information.  The  wide  and  long 
vista  of  truth  is  opened  before  them ;  they  see  what  is 
to  be  learned,  obtain  mental  training,  get  a  knowledge 
of  books,  and  leave  the  institution  prepared  to  be  suc- 
cessful students.  Not  so  with  native  preachers.  They  set 
out  with  a  modicum  of  biblical  knowledge,  precariously 
retained  in  their  memories,  and  with  scarcely  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Sunday  scholar.  They  meet  antagonists 
learned  in  the  prevailing  system,  and  must  contend  with 
them  without  so  much  as  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
own. 

12.  There  must  be  greater  care  taken  that  a  station, 
once  begun,  should  be  uninterruptedly  maintained. 

That  this  has  not  been  the  case,  has  seldom  been 
the  fault  of  missionaries.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  the 
importance  of  this  idea  to  churches  and  directors  at 
home ;  and  their  arrangements  have  been  such  as  to 
spread  over  as  large  a  surface  as  possible,  leaving  many 
stations  in  the  hands  of  a  solitary  individual. 

What  would  be  the  eff'ect  on  any  district  of  fifty,  or 
sixty,  or  perhaps  500  square  miles,  which  should  be  left 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  without  a  minister,  or  a 
prayer-meeting,  or  a  Sunday  school,  or,  in  fine,  any  of 
the  means  of  grace  ?  But  with  us,  even  in  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  a  thousand  good  influences,  public  and 
private.  Not  so  among  the  heathen.  The  death  or 
departure  of  a  missionary  stops  everything,  except  a 
church  has  been  gathered  and  native  pastors  trained. 
Even  then,  all  activity  is  suspended,  and  passive  virtues 
will  not  abound.  The  converts  will  fall  into  errors  and 
apostacies,  if  not  into  sufferings  and  want. 

A  heathen  or  Mussulman,  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
is  generally  discarded  by  his  friends ;  and  where  caste 
exists,  always.  In  very  many  cases,  if  the  missionary 
do  not  provide  him  work,  he  must  starve.  If  not  so 
poor,  yet  without  the  missionary,  how  shall  he  contend 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  and  the  evils  of  his 
former  habits?  He  is  left  without  daily  instruction, 
without  pious  intercourse,  without  a  shield  from  tyranny. 
The  little  band,  gathered  by  years  of  toil,  is  in  a  few 
months  scattered ;  the  enemy  triumphs  j  confidence  in 
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tlie  continuance  of  the  station  is  destroyed;  and  the 
next  missionary  is  often  led  to  alfirm,  as  several  have 
done  to  me,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  no  prede- 
cessor had  ever  laboured  there. 

Many  contingencies  may  cause  a  station  to  be  sus- 
pended where  a  missionary  is  alone.  There  can  be  no 
security  against  it,  except  by  placing  two  brethren  at 
every  station  ;  and  at  some,  still  more.  They  need  not 
always  be  in  the  same  compound,  or  even  in  the  same 
village,  but  should  not  be  so  far  apart  as  to  prevent 
one  from  taking  an  effective  temporary  charge  of  the 
department  of  the  other,  in  case  of  death,  sickness,  or 
absence. 

It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of 
modern  missions,  to  disregard  so  generally  the  New 
Testament  example  in  this  particular.  Our  Lord  sent 
both  the  seventy  and  the  twelve,  two  by  two.  When 
he  had  ascended,  the  apostles  continued  the  same  plan. 
They  either  proceeded  forth  in  pairs,  or  took  a  younger 
evangelist  as  a  "  partner  and  fellow-helper."  The  Holy 
Ghost  gave  sanction  to  this  mode,  when  he  called  for 
the  separation  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  a  pai-ticular 
field.  How  touching  and  instructive  are  Paul's  feelings 
when  separated  from  his  official  companion,  though  in 
the  midst  of  distinguished  successes !  "  When  I  came 
to  Troas  to  preach,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of 
the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found 
not  Tittis;  so,  taking  my  leave,  I  went  into  Macedonia." 
When  Titus  rejoined  him,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  disap- 
pointment and  difficulty,  but  his  heart  was  immediately 
made  whole.  He  then  said,  "  I  am  filled,  I  am  exceed- 
ing joyful,  in  all  our  tribulation ;  for  though,  when  we 
came  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  xesHf  and  we 
were  troubled  on  every  side  (without  were  fightings, 
and  within  were  fears),  yet  God  comforted  us  by  the 
coming  of  Titus." — 2  Corinthians,  ii.  12, 13,  andvii.  4-6. 
It  is  believed  by  some  judicious  brethren  abroad,  that 
some  missionaries  have  died  in  consequence  of  lone- 
someness,  distraction,  care,  and  excessive  exertion. 

13.  It  is  important  to  establish  a  greater  division  of 
labour. 

Hitherto  the  same  missionary  has  been  compelled  to 
be  pastor,  itinerant,  Sunday-school  teachei*,  school- 
master, translator,  authoi',  tract-distributor,  proof- 
reader, physician,  nurse,  house-keeper,  and,  perhaps, 
printer  and  bookbinder.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to 
these,  he  must  oversee  catechists  and  preachers,  be 
agent  for  inland  stations,  and  preach  occasionally  in 
English !  The  thing  amounts  to  a  perfect  absurdity. 
Some  men  may  endure  such  wear  and  tear  for  a  while ; 
but  the  results  of  their  labours  are  nullified  by  desul- 
toriness.  Regularity  and  efficiency  are  impossible. 
Nothing  can  be  prosecuted  with  sufficient  vigour,  either 
to  obtain  skill  in  it,  or  secure  the  best  results. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  the  few  missionaries  scat- 
tered over  the  world  should  have  accomplished  what 
we  now  see.  It  proves,  that  in  general  they  must  have 
been  extraordinary  men.  And  it  is  very  well  to  prac- 
tise on  the  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  wear  out  than 
rust  out ;  but  such  a  system  as  is  now  pursued  only 
makes  men  tear  out. 

Schools  might  be  maintained  by  the  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, or  by  brethren  who  shall  call  themselves 
schoolmasters.  Where  preaching  in  English  is  deemed 
necessary,  let  a  brother  separate  himself  to  that  work ; 
or  let  it  be  done  by  one  whose  age,  experience,  and 
mental  cultivation,  will  enable  him  to  do  it  with  extem- 
poraneous ability.  Theological  or  boarding  schools 
should  enjoy  the  whole  services  of  a  select  individual. 
Translations  and  authorship,  with  some  avocation  re- 
quiring bodily  activity,  are  work  enough  for  one  man 
at  each  principal  station.  Further  specifications  must 
depend  on  each  particular  case. 

Besides  the  advantages  on  the  spot  of  such  a  distri- 
bution of  duties,  it  would  have  a  happy  effect  at  home 
in  showing  the  churches  the  actual  state  and  operations 
of  their  phalanx  abroad.  They  would  see  what  branches 
of  the  work  most  needed  reinforcement.  They  would 
better  understand  what  result  should  be  expected  in 


each  particular  department.  They  would  particularly 
see  what  proportion  of  labour  is  made  to  bear  on  the 
immediate  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  whole  operation 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  would  stand  transparent 
and  self-explained. 

14.  There  should  be  more  concentration  of  effort. 

In  every  mission  there  should  be  one  point  where 
operations  should  be  conducted  with  great  vigour,  and 
by  many  hands. 

By  placing  at  this  point  the  translator,  the  printing- 
office,  the  school  for  native  assistants,  and  two  or  three 
evangelists,  besides  those  brethren  whose  proper  field 
is  pestilent  or  inaccessible,  except  during  a  portion  of 
the  year,  there  would  be  secured  many  advantages. 
Numerous  questions  from  minor  stations,  which  must 
now  wait  the  tedious  process  of  a  reference  to  the 
Board,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  such  a 
body  of  brethren  on  the  spot.  Vacancies  at  various 
points  might  be  immediately  supplied — ^a  matter,  as  has 
been  shown,  of  great  consequence.  Thus,  a  farmer, 
penetrating  into  the  forest,  makes  first  an  effective 
clearing  wliere  he  establishes  himself,  and  from  whence 
he  may  extend  his  openings  at  pleasure.  Thus  an  army 
always  has  its  "  head-quarters."  Thus  the  primitive 
church  retained  at  Jerusalem  a  body  of  principal 
apostles  and  elders,  to  whom  disputed  questions  were 
referred,  from  whence  the  brethren  went  forth  to  their 
spheres,  and  to  whom  they  returned,  reporting  suc- 
cesses, and  refreshing  themselves  with  genial  society. 

The  majority  of  employments  which  were  just  named 
as  absurdly  falling  on  the  same  individual,  may  be  divided 
and  prosecuted  at  such  central  station  with  effect.  Thus 
the  brethren  who  go  forth  two  by  two  to  lonelier  stations, 
will  have  fewer  duties,  and  may  divide  these  with  a 
prospect  of  mutual  success.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  body  of  brethren  would  constitute  a  safe  band  of 
counsellors  both  to  one  another  and  to  their  society  at 
home ;  it  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  natives  that 
the  undertaking  was  permanent ;  it  could  supply  for  a 
time  any  out-station  vacated  by  the  retirement  or  death 
of  a  missionary ;  and  it  would  be  a  favourable  location 
for  new  missionaries  to  study  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  field. 

There  should  be  more  concentration  as  to  the  portions 
of  the  world  which  we  attempt  to  evangelise.  Those 
regions  which  have  received  the  largest  supply  of  mis- 
sionaries, have  been  the  most  encouraging.  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  with  a  population  of  but  8000  or  9000, 
have  fifty -one  missionaries  and  assistants.  The  West 
Indies  have  more  than  200  missionaries,  and  each  of 
these  may  be  counted  equal  to  two  in  the  East  Indies, 
if  we  consider  that  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  learn 
a  language,  or  make  dictionaries,  translations,  &c. 
Jamaica,  with  a  population  of  400,000,  has  mox-e  than 
sixty  European  missionaries.  The  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  a  population  of  108,000,  has  eighty-seven  mission- 
aries and  assistants.  The  portion  of  Karens  which  have 
received  the  services  of  Boardman,  Wade,  and  Mason, 
and  which  has  been  blessed  in  actual  conversions  more 
than  almost  any  other,  amounts  to  less  than  COOO. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  single  cities  containing 
populations  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  but  one, 
two,  or  three  missionaries,  and  in  these  we  hear  of 
small  success.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  church  has, 
in  its  anxiety  to  spread  wide  the  tidings  of  salvation, 
been  beguiled  into  too  great  diffusiveness  of  labour.  It 
seems  hard  to  keep  sending  men  to  countries  already 
entered,  while  whole  kingdoms  and  tribes  are  left  to 
perish.  But  it  had  better  be  thus.  Only  thus  can  the 
work  be  done.  Only  thus  will  the  church  be  able  to 
see  cleai'ly  and  impressively  how  mucli  land  remains 
to  be  possessed,  and  feel  the  inadequacy  of  her  present 
operations. 

15.  A  larger  proportion  of  effort  should  be  directed 
to  the  more  enlightened  nations,  and  to  the  higher 
classes  in  all  nations. 

Our  efforts  have  hithei'to  been  expended  chiefly  on 
Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  Greenlanders,  Tartars,  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Hottentots,  Bushmen* 
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Nicobal'ians,  Malays,  Negroes,  and  slaves.  Converts 
have  indeed  been  made,  and  immortal  souls  saved.  But 
the  results  terminate  on  the  spot.  Such  people  have 
no  such  influence  on  adjacent  nations  as  had  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Alexandria,  Rome, 
Corinth,  or  Ephesus.  They  have  no  commerce  to 
spread  abroad  the  holy  leaven,  and  few  pecuniary  re- 
sources to  enable  them  to  join  in  the  work  of  giving 
bibles  and  ministers  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Among  tribes  so  degraded,  the  missionary  contends 
with  brutal  ignorance,  strong  temptations  to  hypocrisy, 
deep  poverty,  petty  wars,  and  frequent  changes  in  con- 
gregations, together  with  the  inconveniences  of  unsuit- 
able food  and  habitation,  and  the  most  violent  change  in 
all  his  previous  habits  and  associations.  Had  we  begun 
by  spreading  the  gospel  among  our  more  immediate 
neighbours  and  the  greater  kingdoms,  missionaries,  and 
missionary  influences  in  a  thousand  forms,  would  have 
multiplied  spontaneously.  Converted  Arabs,  Chinese, 
Hindus,  or  Burmans,  could  have  spread  out  among 
ruder  tribes,  without  those  violent  transitions  which 
curtail  the  lives  of  our  brethren,  or  those  excessive 
expenses  which  keep  down  the  extent  of  our  eff'orts. 

It  may  be  thought  the  Hindus  should  not  be  named 
in  this  collection,  so  much  having  been  done  for  them. 
But  the  extent  of  this  country  should  be  remembered, 
and  the  number  of  missionaries,  which,  with  all  the  late 
augmentations,  have  been  sent  to  occupy  it.  From 
Bombay  to  Bankok,  and  from  Ceylon  to  Delhi,  the 
number  of  missionaries  is  stated  by  a  late  writer  in  the 
Calcutta  Christian  Observer  to  be  130.  This  estimate 
comprehends  at  least  200,000,000  inhabitants — one 
missionary  to  1,538,461  souls.  The  region  described, 
it  will  be  perceived,  includes  Burmah  as  well  as  Hin- 
dustan, and  is  emphatically  that  part  of  the  field  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  church  has  been  of  late  years 
particularly  drawn. 

In  scarcely  any  mission  have  the  higher  classes  re- 
ceived their  full  share  of  attention.  They  have  not  been 
so  freely  visited  at  their  houses,  and  when  visited,  it  has 
rather  been  to  secure  advantages.  The  visit  is  seldom 
for  the  express  purpose  of  winning  their  souls,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  poor  are  sought.  The  oftener  such  visits 
are  paid  without  the  disclosure  of  a  deep  anxiety  for 
the  conversion  of  his  soul,  the  more  does  the  chief,  or 
rich  man,  grow  satisfied  to  remain  as  he  is,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  his  toleration  or  friendship  is  all  that  is 
expected.  We  should  abhor  the  spirit  which  gathers 
ministers  round  great  men  to  share  their  gifts,  to  bask 
in  their  favour,  to  secure  political  enactments  in  favour 
of  religion,  or  to  gain  popularity  and  distinction  among 
the  common  people.  But  we  should  leave  no  efforts 
unattempted  to  save  their  souls.  The  prophecies  which 
cheer  us  in  our  work,  specify  such  persons  as  among 
the  fruit,  and  declare  that  they  shall  be  nursing  fathers 
and  mothers  to  the  church.  Csesar's  court  contained 
disciples.  Some  of  the  "  mighty,"  and  of  "  honourable 
ones  not  a  few,"  appear  among  the  converts  to  apostolic 


Concluding  Remarks. — Many  suggestions  to  the 
churches  at  home  offer  themselves.  I  will  venture 
only  two  or  three. 

1.  The  number  of  missionaries  should  be  greatly 
increased. 

Numerous  stations,  occupied  now  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, should  be  reinforced  by  one,  two,  and  in  some 
cases  five  or  six  brethren.  No  post  has  been  taken 
which  seems  untenable  or  useless ;  none  from  which 
the  occupant  wishes  to  retreat.  Each  describes  open- 
ings for  usefulness  which  he  cannot  embrace.  If  we 
mean  merely  to  keep  our  present  position,  there  is  need 
of  a  fresh  labourer  in  every  station  and  department, 
who  may  be  coming  forward  in  his  qualifications,  and 
be  ready  to  take  up  the  task  at  any  moment,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  pi'esent  incumbent. 

There  must  be  a  wrong  in  concenti-ating  preachers 
among  a  portion  of  mankind,  to  the  extent  seen  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  while  whole  nations  lie  unblest  with 


the  truth.  Such  as  have  not  known  or  considered  the 
proportion  of  ministers  in  England  and  America,  should 
ponder  the  following  facts. 

The  following  table  takes  up  some  of  the  counties  in 
England  alphabetically,  so  as  to  furnish  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole. 


AREA. 

CHURCHES. 

Av.num 

County. 

Popula- 
tion. 

bar  of 

Square 

Estab- 

Volun- 

Total. 

souls  to  a 

Miles. 

lished. 

tarj-. 

minister 

Bedfordshire     - 

463 

127 

72 

199 

95, (MO 

477 

Berkshire 

752 

160 

83 

243 

145,000 

697 

Buckinghamshire 

738 

214 

89 

303 

146,000 

482 

Cambridgeshire 

857 

174 

87 

261 

143,000 

548 

Cheshire-    -    - 

1052 

142 

162 

304 

334,000 

1099 

Cornwall    -    - 

1330 

221 

328 

649 

302,000 

650 

Cumberland     - 

1523 

145 

90 

235 

169,000 

719 

Derbyshire     - 

1028 

177 

189 

365 

237,000 

649 

In  New  England,  taken  at  large,  the  proportion  of 
ministers  is  not  much  short  of  the  above  avex-age.  In 
Massachusetts  are  1252  ministers  ;  population,  650,000  ; 
average  number  of  souls  to  each  minister,  519.  In 
New  Hampshire  are  412  ministers ;  population,  269,633 ; 
average  number  of  souls  to  each  minister,  654.  In  Con- 
necticut are  482  ministers  ;  population,  298,000  ;  average 
number  of  souls  to  each,  620.*  The  great  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  shown  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Reed  and 
Mattheson  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  ministers  than 
those  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  contrast  between  one  missionary,  and  he  a 
foreigner,  imperfect  in  the  language,  and  unsustained 
by  surrounding  Christians,  attempting  to  bless  a  million 
of  soulsf  and  a  pastor  in  Great  Britain  or  America  to 
every  four  or  five  hundred  souls,  and  aided  by  a 
hundred  Christian  influences,  is  both  painful  and  humi- 
liating. 

2,  Numerous  lay  brethren  are  immediately  wanted. 

A  glance  at  the  employments  enumerated  a  little 
while  ago  shows  how  few  of  them  fall  exclusively  within 
the  province  of  a  minister.  Except  preaching,  adminis- 
tering ordinances,  and  presiding  over  church  discipline, 
they  may  as  well  be  done  by  laymen.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  so  little  is  said  of  some  of  these  departments, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  that  history  gives  pro- 
fessedly the  life  of  Christ  and  the  acts  of  apostles.  We 
certainly  see  that  some  branches  of  missionary  duty 
were  consigned  to  laymen,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
secular  concerns,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  There  are  many  brethren  not  in- 
ferior to  the  best  ministers  in  piety.  A  knowledge  of 
business  and  accounts,  and  habits  of  order,  dispatch, 
and  economy,  give  some  of  these  superior  qualifications 
for  some  parts  of  the  work.  Such  services  as  are  ren- 
dered by  lay  brethren  in  our  own  country  are  greatly 
wanted. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  all  laymen, 
who  for  Christ's  sake  go  to  the  heathen,  should  put 
themselves  under  the  patronage  of  a  society,  or  give 
their  whole  time  to  religious  services.  The  brethren 
scattered  from  Jerusalem  by  persecution,  no  doubt  pur- 
sued their  secular  callings  in  the  cities  whither  they 
fled ;  yet  through  them  the  holy  influence  was  spread. 

If  persecution  were  now  to  break  out  in  England  or 
the  United  States,  thousands  of  church  members  would 
pass  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  we  may  presume, 
would  labour  to  establish  pure  religion  wherever  they 
might  find  a  home.  May  we  not  fear  that  if  we  remain 
supine,  some  such  necessity  for  dispersion  may  be  per- 
mitted to  occur  ?  By  going  without  the  impulse  of 
persecution,  the  sacrifices  involved  in  emigration  are 
immensely  lessened.  The  ties  of  friendship,  kindred, 
and  business,  may  be  preserved,  and  property  retained. 
In  fact,  the  evils  incurred  by  voluntary  expatriation 
are  submitted  to  by  multitudes,  for  no  higher  end  than 
the  possible  improvement  of  outward  circumstances. 

*  These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  registers  of  the  respectiw 
states.  In  the  other  northern  states  tlie  proportion  is  about  the 
same. 
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Finally,  A  vastly  liigher  state  of  piety  at  home  must 
be  realised. 

On  this  copious  and  most  important  theme,  I  must 
now  confine  myself  to  a  few  sentences.  But  I  pass  it 
by  with  the  more  content,  because  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  others  can  write  as  well  as  one  who  has  travelled, 
and  which  is  often  calling  forth  able  works.  I  think  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  measure  of  missionary  success 
is  equal  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  effort  employed. 
But  all  must  agree  that  had  the  whole  movement  been 
more  apostolic,  there  would  be  seen  much  more  fruit. 
Want  of  piety  makes  missionaries  less  successful,  just 
as  it  does  other  ministers.  Were  they  absorbingly  in- 
terested in  their  work,  and  highly  qualified  for  it,  by 
large  measures  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  they  would 
Beldomer  fall  into  the  subordinate  and  less  self-denying 
departments  of  labour,  and  would  prosecute  their  pro- 
per work,  not  only  with  more  commensurate  zeal  and 
skill,  but  with  a  greater  blessing. 

How  shall  such  missionaries  be  expected  from  a 
religious  community  pervaded  by  love  of  ease,  elegance, 
and  gain  ?  They  come  forth  from  the  mass,  and  re- 
semble the  mass.  Streams  rise  no  higher  than  their 
sources.  In  vain  we  harangue  departing  missionaries 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  holy  weanedness  from  the  world, 
and  contempt  of  ease,  if  we  have  no  more  ourselves. 
These  are  not  the  fruits  of  mere  volition  or  sudden 
effort.  They  are  the  result  of  circumstances  and  self- 
training,  through  the  steady  agency  of  the  Spirit.  None 
but  extraordinary  persons  rise  above  the  level  of  their 
times,  and  we  cannot  expect  every  missionary,  and  mis- 
sionary's wife,  and  printer,  and  school-teacher,  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person,  wholly  in  advance  of  the  |Jiurches. 
They  are,  moreover,  sent  out  too  young  to  have  made 
very  great  Christian  attainments,  even  if  they  are  ex- 
traordinary persons.  The  ordinary  state  of  the  church 
must  be  made  right,  and  then  ordinary  persons  will 
have  right  views,  aims,  and  qualities,  and  missionaries 
will  possess  proper  qualifications,  and  bear  abroad  a 
proper  spirit. 

Every  professed  Christian,  therefore,  may  aid  the 
cause  of  missions  by  promoting  a  return  to  apostolic 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart  among  all  Christians. 
This  would  not  only  fui-nish  the  right  kind  of  mission- 
aries, but  the  right  number,  and  the  proper  support. 
When  every  believer  shall  habitually  pray  not  only  for 
a  blessing  on  the  work  at  large,  but  for  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  his  own  duty  in  the  matter,  and  shall  cherish 
the  spirit  of  entire  self-dedication,  we  shall  have  abun- 
dant means  and  proper  men. 


POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY.* 

1.  Fom^.— Persia,  Cabul,  Senna,  Arabs,  Siam,  Acheen. 

2.  External,  or  Frontier.— Bmmah,  Nepaul,  Lahore,  Scindia. 
.3.  Internal,  or  those  which  have  relinquished  political  relations 

■with  one  another,  and  with  all  other  states.  The  latter  kind  may 
be  divided  into   ' 


Area  in 

square  miles. 

.  Oiide,      - 

-    -    -    23,922 

4.  Travancore, 

2.  Mysore, 

-    -    -      27,999 

5.  Cochin,      - 

J.  Berar,     - 

-    -    -    56,723 

I.  Treaties  offensive  and  defensive.  Right  on  their  part  to  claim 
protection,  external  and  internal,  from  the  British  government. 
Right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 
-    -    4,573 
-    -    -1,787 

II.  Treaties  offensive  and  defensive.  Right  on  their  part  as 
above.  No  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  interfere  in  their 
internal  affairs. 

1.     Hydrabad, 88,887 

f  Baroda, 6,525 

■'•  j^  Katewa,  .......        19,424 

III.  Treaties  offensive  and  defensive.  Tributary  to  British 
govei-nment,  but  supreme  rulers  in  their  own  territory. 

1.  Indore,     ....    4,245    (    a  Jeypore,  -    -    -    -  13,426 

2.  Oudepore,  or  4.  Joudpore,  -    -    -     34,131 

Ooduypore,      -     11,784    |    5.  Kotah,     -    -    -    -     5,500 


*  Compiled  for  this  work  from  Hamilton's  Gazetteer  and  other 
sources. 


6.  Boondeo,    -    -    - 

2,291 

1.5.  Setowee, "  -    -    • 

3,024 

7.  tJlwur,     -    -    - 

-    3,294 

16.  Bhurtpore,      -    - 

1,945 

8.  Bickaneer,      -    - 

18,059 

17.  Bhopal,     -    -    - 

6,772 

9.  Jesulmeer,  -    - 

-     9,779 

18.  Cutch,    -    -    -    - 

7,395 

.0.  Kishengur,     -    - 

724 

19.  Dhar,    -    -    -    - 

1,465 

11.  Banswarra, 

-     1,440 

20.  Dhalpore  Baree,  - 

1,625 

12.  Purtabur,      -    - 

-    1,457 

13.  Doongurpore, 

2,004 

cimd,   -    -    -    - 

26,483 

14.  Keerolee,      -    - 

-    1,878 

22.  Savuntwaree,     - 

934 

IV.  Guarantee  and  protection.    Subordinate  co-operation.   Su- 
premacy in  their  own  territory. 

1.  Ameer  Khan  Tout,  1,103   I   4.  Put_teala,Keytal,Naba 

2.  Seronge,     -    -    -    -      261  Jheend,  and  other  pro- 

3.  Neembera,  -    -    -        269   |         tected  Seik  states,    16,602 

v.  Amity  and  friendship. 

1.  Gwalior, 32,944 

VI.  Protection  and  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  control 
internal  affairs. 
1.  Sattara,   -    -    -    -    7,943   I   2.  CoUapore,     -    -    -    3,184 

Total  area  in  sqiiare  miles  of  the  above  native  states,    -     449,845 
Absolute  British  territory  in  India  included  within  the 
Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras  Presidencies,     -  626,745 


Grand  total. 


1,076,590 


The  British  have  ascertained  the  population  of  their  absolute 
territory,  including  the  Burman  provinces,  to  be  about  eighty- 
four  millions,  and  that  of  the  states  above  named  is  probably 
quite  as  great,  if  not  more ;  making  the  entire  number  of  the 
human  family  subject  to  British  general  control  in  India,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions. 

The  whole  number  of  Britons  in  India  does  not  exceed  50,000, 
of  whom  30,000  belong  to  the  army. 

The  standing  army  of  the  East  India  Company  now  exceeds 
200,000  men,  of  which  about  175,000  are  sepoys.  It  has  often 
amounted  to  a  much  larger  number,  and  at  this  time  is  about  to 
be  enlarged,  through  jealousy  of  Russia.  In  January  1827,  it 
exceeded  300,000  men,  namely. 

Artillery, 15,782 

Native  cavalry,         -        -        -  26,094 

Native  infantry,  or  sepoj's,    -        -      234,412 
Engineers,  ....  4,576 

.  280,863 

King's  troops, 21,934 


Total, 


302,797  men. 


1639. 
1664. 
1691. 
1696. 
1750.' 
1763. 
1757.' 
1761. 
1765. 
1776. 
1781. 
1787. 
1792. 

1799. 
1800. 
1801. 


BRITISH  TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS, 

WITH  THE  DATE  OF  THKIR  AC<lUrSITIO>f. 

Madras,  a  territory  five  mUes  along  shore  by  one  inland. 


Fort  St  David. 
Calcutta. 

■  The  Jaghire,  in  the  Camatic. 

The  twenty-four  Pergunnas. 
Chittagong,  Biu-dwan,  and  Midnapore. 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  four  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  Island  of  Salsette. 
The  Zemindary  of  Benares. 
The  Guntoor  Circar. 

Malabar,  Canara,  Coimbatore,  Dindigal,  Salem,  Barra- 
mahal,  &c. 


1803. 
1815. 


1816. 
1818. 


The  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah. 

Territories  ceded  by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  consisting  of 
RohUcund  (including  Bareily,  Moradabad,  Shahjehan- 
pore,  &c.),  the  lower  Doab,  and  the  districts  of  Fm*- 
ruckabad,  AUahabad,  Cawnpore,  Goruckjiore,  Azing- 
hur,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  the  Camatic,  comprehending  the  whole 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  territories. 

The  Dutch  portion  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

Delhi,  Agra,  the  upper  Doab  Ilurriana,  Saharimpore, 
Merut,  Alighur,  Etawah,  Bimdlecund,  Cuttack,  Bala- 
sore.  Juggernaut,  &e. 

Cessions  from  the  Peshwa  and  Guicowar  in  Gujerat. 

Part  of  Nepaul,  consisting  of  the  hiU  country  between  the 
Sutuleje  and  Jumna  Rivers  and  the  districts  of  Gur^va^ 
and  Kumaon. 

The  kingdom  of  Candy  in  Ceylon. 

Anjar,  Mandavie,  and  other  places  in  Cutch. 

Poena,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peshwa's  dominions,  Can- 
deish,  Saugur,  and  other  places  in  Malwa;  Ajmeer 
in  Rajpootana ;  and  Stnnbhulpore,  Sirgooja,  Giurah, 
Mundlah,  and  other  portions  of  Gundwana. 

Conquests  from  the  Burmese,  consisting  of  Assam ,  Caehar, 
Mimipore,  Arracan,  and  tlie  Tenasserim  provinces,  con- 
sisting of  Martaban,  Ye,  Tavoy ,  Mcrgui,  and  the  adjacent 
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PRINCIPAL  MISSIONARY  STATIONS  IN  THE  WORLD, 

WITH  THE  DATE  OF  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  THE 
SOCIETY  BY  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SUPPORTED. 

The  abbreviations  are— U.  B.  for  United  Brethren,  or  Mora- 
vians ;  C.  K.  8.  for  Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  W.  M.  S.  for 
"VVesleyan  Missionary  Society ;  E.  B.  M.  for  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society;  S.  M.  S.  for  Scottish  Missionary  Society; 
C.  M.  S.  for  Church  Missionary  Society ;  L.  J.  S.  for  London 
Jews'  Society ;  N.  M.  S.  for  Netherlands  Missionary  Society ; 
G.  M.  S.  for  German  Missionary  Society ;  Gl.  M.  S.  for  Glasgow 
Missionary  Society;  G.  B.  M.  for  General  Baptists'  Missions; 
tl.  F.  M.  for  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  A.  B.  C.  for 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  A. 
B.  B.  for  American  Baptist  Board  of  Missions ;  P.  E.  B.  for 
Protestant  Episcopal  Board;  N.  Y.  S.  for  New  York  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  G.  A.  M.  for  General  Assembly's  Missions ; 
M.  M.  for  Methodist  Missions. 


Namaquas,  E.B.M.  1806 

Buenos  Ayres,  E.B.M  1806 
St  Bartholomew,  W.M.S.  1806 

Creek  Indians,  U.B.  1807 

Jessore,  E.B.M.  1807 

Canton,  L.M.S.  1807 

Calcutta,  C.M.S.  1807 

Madras,  W.M.S.  1807 

Demerara,  W.M.S.  1808 

Tobago,  E.B.M.  1808 

Rangoon,  E.B.M.  1808 

Trmidad,  E.B.M.  1809 

Digah,      '  E.B.M.  1809 

Bellary,  E.B.M.  1809 

Burmah,  E.B.M.  1809 

BeUary,  L.M.S.  1810 

New  Zealand,  C.M.S.  1810 

Orissa,  E.B.M.  1810 

Balasore,  E.B.M.  1810 

Monghir,  E.B.M.  1810 

Greek  Islands,  E.B.M.  1810 

Agra,  E.B.M.  1811 

Eimeo,  L.M.S.  1811 

Malta,  L.M.S.  1811 

Bombay,  A.B.C.  1812 

Agra,  C.M.S.  1812 

Ceylon,  E.B.M.  1812 

Chittagong,  E.B.M.  1812 

AlgoaBay,  L.M.S.  1812 

Surat,  E.B.M.  1812 

Chinsurah,  L.M.S.  1812 
CapeofGood  Hope,  L.M.S.  1812 

Java,  E.B.M.  1813 

Pacaltsdorf,  L.M.S.  1813 

Lattakoo,  L.M.S.  1813 

Chinsura,  L.M.S.  1813 

Rangoon,  A.B.B.  1813 

Bombay,  A.B.C.  1813 

Batavia,  L.M.S.  1814 

Astrachan,  S.M.S.  1814 

Mahratta,  A.B.C.  1814 

Theopolis,  A.B.C.  1814 
Mauritius,  or  Isle 

of  France,  L.M.S.  1814 

Java,  L.M.S.  1814 

Amboyna,  L.M.S.  1814 

Madras,  C.M.S.  1814 

Jamaica,  E.B.M.  1814 

Amboyana,  E.B.M.  1814 

Surat,  L.M.S.  1815 

Malta,  C.M.S.  1815 

Greece,  C.M.S.  1815 

Meerut,  C.M.S.  1815 

Malacca,  L.M.S.  1815 

Betliany,  L.M.S.  1815 

Orenburg,  S.M.S.  1815 

Astrachan,  S.M.S.  1815 

Kumaul,  C.M.S.  1815 
Free-town 

(W.  Africa),  W.M.S.  T816 

Free-town,  C.M.S.  1816 

Ceylon,  A.B.C.  1816 

Caflfraria,  L.M.S.  1816 

Benares,  E.B.M.  1816 

Chunar,  C.M.S.  1816 

Dacca,  E.B.M.  1816 

Digah,  E.B.M.  1816 

Haweis-town,  L.M.S.  1816 

Calcutta,  L.M.S.  1816 

Jamaica,  C.M.S.  1816 

Monghyr,  E.B.M.  1816 

Raiotea,  L.M.S.  1816 

Batticotta,  A.B.C.  1817 

Cherokoes,  A.B.C.  1817 

Burdwan,  C.M.S.  1817 

Hayti,  W.M.S.  1817 

Beuares,  C.M.S.  1817 


Tranquebar,  Kmg  of  Den.  1706 

Madras, 

C.K.S.  1727 

Vepary, 

C.K.S.  1727 

St  Thomas, 

U.B. 1732 

Greenland, 

U.B.  1733 

St  Croix, 

U.B.  1734 

St  Jan, 

U.B.  1734 

North  America, 

U.B.  1734 

Canadian  Indians 

,      U.B.  1734 

Muskingum  Indians,  U.B.  1734 

Surinam, 

U.B.  1735 

Parimaribo 

U.B.  1735 

South  Africa, 

U.B.  1736 

Negapatam, 

C.K.S.  1737 

Cuddalore, 

C.K.S.  1737 

Gnadenthal, 

U.B.  1737 

PUgerhut, 

U.B.  1738 

Sharon, 

U.B. 1739 

Labrador, 

U.B. 1752 

Jamaica, 

U.B.  1754 

Antigua, 

U.B.  1756 

Hope, 

U.B. 1757 

Nicobar  Islands, 

U.B. 1759 

Tranquebar, 

U.B.  1759 

Trichinopoly, 

C.K.S.  1762 

Barbadoes, 

U.B.  1765 

Asiatic  Russia, 

U.B.  1765 

Bombay, 

U.B. 1766 

Tanjore, 

C.K.S.  1772 

St  Cristopher, 

U.B.  1774 

GraceHill (Antigua),  U.B.  1782 

Sommelsdyke, 

U.B.  1785 

Caribbee  Islands, 

W.M.S.  1788 

Trinidad, 

W.M.S.  1788 

Tobago, 

U.B. 1789 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,    U.B.  1792 

Serampore, 

E.B.M.  1793 

Malda, 

E.B.M.  1794 

Taheti, 

L.M.S.  1797 

St  Christina, 

W.M.S.  1797 

Marquesas  Islands,  L.M.S.  1797 

Calcutta, 

L.M.S.  1798 

Susoo  Country, 

S.M.S.  17.98 

India, 

E.B.M.  1798 

Zac  River, 

L.M.S.  1799 

Bermudas, 

W.M.S.  1799 

South  Africa, 

E.B.M.  1799 

Caffraria, 

E.B.M.  1799 

Newfoundland, 

E.B.M.  1799 

Serampore, 

E.B.M.  1799 

Boschemen, 

E.B.M.  1799 

Tusearoras, 

N.Y.S.  1800 

Cherokee  Indians 

,       U.R  1801 

Griqua  Town, 

L.M.S.  1801 

Calcutta, 

B.M.S.  1801 

Stellenbosch, 

B.M.S.  1801 

Karess  (Asiatic 

Russia), 

S.M.S.  1802 

Tartary, 

S.M.S.  1803 

Bethelsdorp, 

L.M.S.  1803 

Ceylon, 

E.B.M.  1804 

Bahamas, 

W.M.S.  1804 

West  Africa, 

C.M.S.  1804 

Cutwa, 

B.M.S.  1804 

Dinagepore, 

E.B.M.  1805 

Sahegunge, 

E.B.M.  1805 

Surat, 

C.M.S.  1805 

Green  Bay, 

U.F.M.  1805 

Asia  Minor, 

A.B.C.  1805 

Madras, 

L.M.S.  1805 

Travancore, 

L.M.S.  1806 

Amlamgodde 

(Ceylon), 

L.M.S.  1805 

Vlzagapatam, 

L.M.S.  1805 

Indians  of  New- 

York, 

U.F.M.  1805 

Travancore, 

L.M&  1806 

Cottayam, 

C.M.S.  1817 

Tellicherry, 

C.M.S.  1817 

Boschesfield 

(S.  Africa), 

L.M.S.  1817 

Cottayam, 

L.M.S.  I8I7 

Putawatomies, 

A.B.B.  1817 

Cherokees, 

A.B.B.  I8I7 

Calcutta, 

E.B.M.  1817 

Allahabad, 

E.B.M.  1818 

Bencoolen, 

E.B.M.  1818 

Valley  towns, 

A.B.B.  1818 

Choctaws, 

A.B.C.  1818 

New  Holland, 

C.M.S.  1818 

Wyandott  and 

Sandusk}', 

A.B.B.  1818 

Madagascar, 

L.M.S.  1818 

Bareilly, 

C.M.S.  1818 

AUepie, 

C.M.S.  1818 

Ceylon, 

C.M.S.  1818 

Nellore, 

C.M.S.  1818 

BuUom(W.  Africa),  C.M.S.  1818 

Cherokees, 

A.B.B.  1818 

New  Zealand, 

C.M.S.  1819 

Binder's  Point, 

L.M.S.  1819 

Doorgapore, 

E.B.M.  1819 

Parre, 

L.M.S.  1819 

Smgapore, 

L.M.S.  1819 

Penang, 

L.M.S.  1819 

Mayaveram, 

C.M.S.  1819 

Bombay, 

C.M.S.  1819 

Sumatra, 

E.B.M.  1819 

Ajemere, 

E.B.M.  1819 

Syria, 

A.B.C.  1820 

Greece, 

A.B.C.  1820 

Bangalore, 

L.M.S.  1820 

Sandwich  Islands 

,  A.B.C.  1820 

Belgaum, 

A.B.C.  1820 

Arkansas  Chero, 

A.B.C.  1820 

Van  Dieman's 

Land, 

W.M.S.  1820 

Benares,  • 

L.M.S.  1820 

Calcutta, 

G.P.S.  1820 

Polamcotta, 

C.M.S.  1820 

Borabora  (Society 

Islands), 

C.M.S.  1820 

Monrovia, 

A.B.B.  1820 

Ava, 

A.B.B.  1821 

Crisma, 

S.M.S.  1821 

Bathurst, 

C.M.S.  1821 

BeltoUah, 

C.K.S.  1821 

Chummie, 

G.M.S.  1821 

Tusearoras, 

U.F.M.  1821 

Chickasaws, 

A.B.C.  1821 

Quilon, 

L.M.S.  1821 

Negapatam, 

W.M.S.  1821 

Trincomalee, 

W.M.S.  1821 

Chittagong, 

A.B.B.  1821 

Orissa, 

E.G.B.  1822 

Cuddapah, 

L.M.S.  1822 

Corfu, 

L.M.S.  1822 

Cattaraugus 

(N.Y.), 

U.F.M.  1822 

Sandwich  Islands 

L.M.S.  1822 

Malta, 

A.B.C.  1822 

Cuttack, 

G.B.M.  1822 

Cotta, 

C.M.S.  1822 

Friendly  Islands, 

W.M.S.  1822 

Maupite, 

L.M.S.  1822 

Tohoa, 

L.M.S.  1822 

Dresden 

(Germany)," 

L.J.S.  1822 

South  America, 

E.B.M.  1822 

Bed  River  (Nortt 

West  Amer.) 

C.M.S.  1822 

Maupiti, 

L.M.S.  1822 

Taha,  or  Otaha, 

L.M.S.  1822 

Chumie  (S.  Afr.), 

G1.M.S.  1822 

Lovedale(S.Afr.) 

G1.M.S.  1822 

Honduras, 

E.B.M.  1822 

South  America, 

E.B.M.  1822 

Delhi, 

E.B.M.  1822 

Buenos  Ayres, 

A.B.C.  1823 

Beyroot, 

A.B.C.  1823 

Beerbhoom, 

E.B.M.  1823 

New  Zealand, 

W.M.S.  1823 

Bogues-town, 

L.M.S.  1823 

Sadras, 

N.M.S.  1823 

Gorruckpore, 

C.M.S.  1823 

Combaconum, 

C.M.S.  1823 

Creeks, 

A.B.B.  1823 

Karens  (Burmah 

,  A.B.B.  1823 

Jamaica, 

S.M.S.  1824 

Jamaica, 

U.B. 1824 

Ottawas, 

A.B.B.  1824 

Battioaloe, 

W.M.S.  1824 

Shusha, 

G.M.S.  1824 

Berhampore, 

L.M.S.  1824 

Kidderpoi'e, 

L.M.S  .1825 

Buenos  Ayres, 

A.B.C.  1825 

Hidia, 

L.M.S.  1825 

Combaconum, 

L.M.S.  1825 

Catfraria, 

L.M.S.  1826 

Lageba  (Fegee  Is. 

,  L.M.8.  1826 

Osages, 

U.F.M.  1826 

Machinaw, 

U.F.M.  1826 

Maumee, 

U.F.M.  1826 

Akyab  (Arracan^ 

E.B.M.  1826 

Raivaivai  Islands 

L.M.S.  1826 

Mauhnain, 

A.B.B.  1827 

Chittoor, 

L.M.S.  1827 

Butterworth 

(S.  Africa), 

W.M.S.  1827 

Salem, 

L.M.S.  1827 

Green  Bay, 

A.B.C.  1827 

Benares, 

E.B.M.  1827 

Madras, 

G.P.S.  1827 

Liberia, 

G.M.S.  1827 

Khodon  (Siberia) 

L.M.S.  1828 

Neyoor  (Travan- 

core), 

L.M.S.  1828 

Stockbridge 

Indians, 

A.B.C.  1828 

Syria, 

C.M.S.  1828 

Abyssinia, 

C.M.S.  1828 

Bombay, 

S.M.S.  1828 

Ojibwas  [Chippe- 

was], 

A.B.B.  1828 

Gowhatte  (Assam 

,E.B.M.  1829 

Greece, 

P.E.B.  1830 

Habai  Islands, 

W.M.S.  1830 

The  Bushmen, 

L.M.S.  1830 

Coimbatore, 

L.M.S.  1830 

Bagdat, 

C.M.S.  1830 

China, 

A.B.C.  1830 

Calcutta, 

S.M.S.  1830 

Chippewa, 

A.B.C.  1830 

Shawanees, 

M.M.  1830 

Liberia, 

M.M.  1830 

Tavoy, 

A.B.B.  1830 

South  Africa, 

E.B.M.  1831 

Boujah, 

C.M.S.  1831 

Shawnees, 

A.B.B.  1831 

Delawares, 

A.B.B.  1831 

Delawares, 

M.M.  1831 

Constantinople, 

A.B.C.  1831 

Western  Chero- 

kees, 

A.B.B.  1832 

France, 

A.B.B.  ia32 

Kickapoos, 

A.B.B.  1832 

Delawares, 

A.B.B.  1832 

Creeks, 

A.B.C.  1832 

Peorias  and  Kas- 

ka.skias. 

M.M.  1832 

Otoes, 

A.B.B.  1833 

Siam, 

A.B.B.  1833 

Armenians, 

A.B.C.  1833 

Kickapoos, 

M.M.  1833 

Oregon, 

M.M.  1833 

Loodiana, 

G.A.M.  1833 

A.B.B.  1833 

Siam, 

A.B.C.  1834 

Chinese  (Bankok 

,  A.B.C.  1834 

Nestorians, 

A.B.C.  1834 

Madura, 

A.B.C.  1834 

Singapore, 

A.B.C.  1834 

Pawnee  Indians, 

A.B.C.  1834 

Chinese  (Bankok 

,  A.B.B.  1831 

Kyouk  Phyoo 

(Arracan), 

A.B.B.  1834 

West  Africa, 

A.B.C.  1835 

South  Africa, 

A.B.C.  1835 

Chinese  (Batavia, 

,  P.E.B.  1835 

Abemaquis, 

A.B.C.  1835 

Kansas, 

M.M.  1835 

Hayti, 

A.B.B.  1835 

Germans, 

A.B.B.  1835 

Omahas, 

A.B.B.  1835 

Mahometan, 

A.B.C.  1836 

Madras, 

A.B.C.  1836 

Java, 

A.B.C.  1836 

Borneo, 

A.B.C.  1836 

Peguans  (Burmah),  A.B.B.  1836 

Africa  (C.  PaUnas 

,  P.E.B.  1836 

Persia, 

P.E.B.  1836 

Rocky  Mount.  Ind.  A.B.C.  1836 

Assam, 

A.B.B.  1836 

Teloogoos, 

A.B.B.  1836 

Greece, 

A.B.B.  1836 

Chinese  (Singa- 

pore), 

C.M.S.  1836 

Allahabad, 

G.A.M.  1836 

Sabbathu, 

G.A.M.  1836 

Saharanpore, 

G.A.M.  1836 

South  Africa, 

C.M.S.  1837 
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Mergui,  A.B.B.  1837 

Ottawas,  A.B.B.  1837 

Omahas,  A.B.B.  1837 

Pawnees,  A.B.B.  1837 

Chinese  (Macao),    A.B.B.  1837 
Iowa,  G.A.M.  1837 

Chinese  (Singa- 
pore), G.A.M.  1837 
Crete,  P-E.B.  1837 
Jalna  (Mahratta),   A.B.C.  1837 
Hez  Perces 

A.B.C.  1837 


Kayuges  (Oregon), 

Dindegal, 

Texas, 

Puttawatomjes, 

Texas, 


Teroomumgolm , 

Terussurranum, 

Puttawatomies, 

Otoes, 

Chinese  (Singap.), 


A.B.C. 
A.B.C. 

M.M. 

M.M. 
P.E.B. 
A.B.C. 
A.B.C. 
A.B.C. 

M.M. 


GLOSSARY. 

To  avoid  swelling  this  Glossary  unnecessarily,  such  words  as 
occur  but  once  are  explained  in  the  body  of  the  work.  To  make 
it  more  useful,  some  words  are  added  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  preceding  pages,  but  are  often  foimd  in  works  on  India. 
The  following  mode  of  using  the  vowels  is  adopted :— 


a, 

as  in    ban. 

S 

as  in   here. 

u 

as  in 

nm. 

& 

....    bane. 

i 

....     pin. 

ft 

rule. 

% 

....    far. 

I 

pine. 

ou 

house. 

& 

....    faU. 

0 

6 

....    not. 
-..•    note. 

ai 

■"••■ 

aisle. 

Where  no  accent  is  marked,  the  syllables  are  to  be  pronounced 
with  equal  force. 

A. 
A-hae'-us  (called  by  the  Chinese  Swan-pwan) ,  an  instrmnent  for 

numerical  calculation. 
Ah-dar,  a  Hindu  servant  who  cools  and  takes  care  of  water. 
A-daic-let,  justice,  equity ;  a  court  of  justice,  civil  or  criminal. 
A'-gar  a' -gar,  a  species  of  sea- weed  (fucus  saccarinm),  of  which 

the  Chinese  make  a  gelatinous  sweetmeat,  and  also  a  glue  which 

insects  do  not  attack. 
A-gil-locha,  or  A-gil-a-toood,  the  same  as  eagle  wood,  and  lign  or 

lignum  aloes  ;  a  half -rotten  unctuous  wood,  which  m  burning 

emits  a  fragrance  much  valued  in  the  East  as  a  perfume. 
Am-ba-lam-bos,  natives  of  the  region  of  Majunga,  in  Madagascar. 
A-nam,  literally,  "  south  country."    The  whole  of  south-eastern 

Siam,  Camboja,  and  Cochin  China,  is  sometimes  called  Anam. 

Some  maps  erroneously  set  down  a  separate  copitry  under  this 

name. 
An-na,  a  Bengal  silver  coin,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee  (about 

three  cents). 
An-ti-lou-ches,  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  natives,  in  the  island 

of  Madagascar,  chiefly  found  near  Majunga- 
A-re'-ca,  the  betel-nut  tree,  a  species  of  palm.    The  betel-leaf  is 

betel-piper,  which  is  the  same  genus  as  the  piper  nigrum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
Ar'-rack,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  generally  made  from  rice. 
Ar-ee,  an  Arracan  weight  of  about  twenty-five  poimds. 
As-sap-woon,  a  Burman  paymaster  or  general. 
A-twen-woon,  a  Burman  minister  of  state. 
A-va'-ta-ra,  descents  of  the  Deity  in  various  shapes,  incarnations ; 

those  of  Rama  and  Krishnu  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Ay-ah,  a  lady's  or  child's  maid. 

B. 

B(l-boo,  a  Hindu  gentleman. 

Bd-hdr',  a  measm«  equal  to  three  piculs. 

Bal-a-chong.    Same  as  Gnapee. 

Ba-lu,  a  Boodhist  warder  or  guardian. 

Bang,  an  intoxicating  drug,  prepared  in  India  from  the  flowers 

and  juice  of  the  hemp  plant,  to  which  opium  is  sometimes 

added. 
Ban'-gles,  ornamental  rings  for  the  wrists  or  ankles,  made  of 

various  metals,  or  precious  stones,  according  to  the  wealth  of 

the  owner. 
Ban-guy  boxes,  tin  cases  for  carrying  clothes,  &c.  on  joiu^eys, 

made  with  reference  to  being  borne  at  the  ends  of  a  pole.    See 

picture  of  palankeen  travelling,  p.  20. 
Ban-ion,  a  Hindu  merchant. 
Bas-ket,  a  Burman  measure  containing  583  jiounds  of  clean  rice, 

or  one  bushel. 
Bat-ta,  deficiency,  discount,  allowance  to  troops  in  the  field. 
Ba-zaar,  a  market,  or  place  of  shops. 
Be-da-gat,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Biuroans. 
Be-ga,  or  Biggah,  a  land  measure,  equal  in  Bengal  to  about  a 

third  of  an  acre,  but  varying  in  different  provinces;  the  com- 
mon ryotty  bega,  in  Bengal,  contains  about  sixteen  himdred 

square  yards. 
Be-gum,  or  Begaum,  an  East  Indian  lady,  princess,  woman  of 

high  ranlc. 
Ben-zoin,  or  Benjamin,  the  commercial  name  for  frankincense. 
Beta-leaf,  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  pepper  (the  piper  betel)  which  is 

masticated  along  with  the  areca  or  betel-nut  and  lime. 
Be-zoar,  an  oval  concretion  of  resin  and  bile,  found  in  the  glands 

and  gall-bladders  of  several  animals. 
Bheef-ste,  a  Hindu  water-carrier.  See  picture,  p.  7. 
Biclie-de-mer,  dried  sea-slugs,  or  tripang. 
Big-gah.  See  Bega. 
Bob'-d-gee,  a  Hindu  cook. 
Bon'-zes,  a  Japaneet  name  for  priests. 


Boo-khoo,  a  Karen  prophet. 

Bou'-lc-a,  a  small  Bengal  pleaflure-boa'., 

Brah-min-y  goose,  the  anas  casarca. 

Brin-jdls,  the  solanum  longum,  a  species  of  egg  plants 

Bud-ge-ro,  a  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 

Bti-gis  (pronoimced  Boo-geese) ,  inhabitants  of  Bony  and  Celebes. 
They  are  the  universal  carriers  of  the  Archipelago,  and  noted 
for  enterprise  and  trust-worthiness. 

Bund,  an  embankment. 

Bun'-ga-low,  a  Hindu  country-house  or  cottage,  erected  by  Euro- 
peans in  Bengal,  and  well  suited  to  the  climate.  It  is  con- 
structed of  wood,  bamboos,  mats,  and  thatch,  and  may  bo 
completed  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  moderate  exx)ense. 

Bun-kdl,  a  Malay  weight,  equal  to  832  grains  troy. 


Cdf-fre,  an  unbeliever,  Abyssinian,  or  negro. 

Ca-li,  or  Cal-ci,  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of 

a  horse  with  a  human  head,  stiU  expected. 
Cam-pong,  a  Malay  term  for  an  enclosure  or  collection  of  houses. 
Cand,  or  Can-da-reen' ,  a  Chinese  piece  of  money,  equal  to  ten 

cash,  or  about  a  penny  sterling. 
Can-dy.  The  Bombay  candy  weighs  560  poimds. 
Car-Un-che,  a  Hindu  hackney-coach. 
Car-da-muns,  or  Cardamoms  (amomum  Cardamomum),  a  spice 

much  used  in  India. 
Cash,  a  Madras  coin,  eighty  of  which  make  one  fanam.    It  is  a 

Tamul  word. 
Cask,  a  Chinese  coin  composed  of  tu-ten-ag  and  copper,  1000  of 

which  are  equal  to  one  tael.    They  call  it  Le.   It  has  a  square 

hole  in  the  centre  for  the  convenience  of  being  strung  on  a 

twine,  and  is  cast,  not  struck  with  a  die. 
Cat-a-ma-ran',  a  small  raft. 
Cat-ty,  a  Chinese  weight  of  13  pounds,  which  they  call  kin. 

Eighty-four  catties  inake  one  cwt.    One  pound  avoirdupois  is 

equal  to  I  of  a  catty. 
Chac-ra-bur-ty,  a  title  formerly  bestowed  on  the  Hindu  emperors 

of  India. 
Chank,  the  conch  shell  {valuta gravis). 
Char-vU-cas,  or  Shrawuks,  a  sect  of  Jains. 
Chat-ta,  a  Hindu  earthen  pot 
Chat-ty,  a  Hindu  mnbreUa. 
Chil-lies,  red  peppers. 

Chin-na,  the  lathyrits  aphaca,  a  plant  of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind. 
Chit-ak,  a  British-Indian  weight  of  1  oz.  17  dwt.  12  gr. 
Chob-dar,  a  Hindu  servant  who  runs  before  a  carni^. 
ChoV-waw,  a  tributary  prince. 
Chokf-key,  a  Hindu  toll  or  custom-house. 
Cho-ke-dar',  a  watchman,  or  custom-house  officer. 
Chol'-try,  a  Hindu  caravansera,  or  empty  house  for  travellers. 
Chop,  a  Chinese  permit,  or  stamp. 
Ckop'-per,  thatch. 

Chop-sticks,  Chinese  implements  for  eating. 
Chowf-ry,  a  brush  of  feathers,  grass,  &c.,  or  the  taU  of  a  Thibet 

cow  (the  bos  grunniens) ,  used  to  drive  away  flies. 
Ckuck-ra,  a  sort  of  quoit  or  missUe  discus,  always  placed  in  the 

hand  of  Vishnu. 
Cha'-liak,  a  native  of  the  Cpromandel  or  Malabar  coast. 
Chu-nam',  Ume,  used  in  stucco,  for  coating,  &c. 
Chup-ras'-se,  a  messenger. 
Coir  (pronounced  fare),  a  species  of  cordage,  made  from  the  fibres 

of  the  cocoa-nut  husk. 
Corn-pound,  a  yard ;  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  campania. 
Com-prd-dor' ,  a  Chinese  steward  or  provider. 
Cocf-ly,  a  common  porter  or  labourer. 
Coon,  the  mixture  of  betel-leaf,  areca-nut,  and  lime,  chewed  by 

the  Burmans  and  Siamese. 
Corge,  a  measure  of  forty  baskets.  In  dry  goods,  it  means  twenty 

pieces  of  any  thing. 
Coss,  or  Tioss,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  varying  in  different 

parts  of  India.  It  is  usually  reckoned  two  mUes,  but  is  nowhere 

so  much. 
Cov-U-dy-coo-ley,  a  banguy-bearer  in  the  Camatic. 
Cov-id,  or  Chih,  a  Chinese  measure  of  various  lengths,  according 

to  the  goods  measured.    The  common  covid,  used  in  measinmg 

ships,  &c.,  is  about  I4g  inches. 
CouZ-ry,  the  shell  of  a  very  small  mussel  {cypreea  moneta  of  Lin.), 

of  which  8000  are  equivalent  to  a  dollar  at  Calcutta,  and  10,000 

at  Bankok ;  but  the  value  varies  exceedingly  at  difi'erent  times. 

They  are  collected  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  especially  round 

the  Maldive  islands. 
Cris.    See  Krees. 

Coy'-an,  equal  to  forty  piculs,  or  4080  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Crore.  A  crore  of  i-upees  is  100  lacs,  or  10,000,000  of  rupees. 
Cu-bebs,  the  small  spicy  berry  of  the  piper  cubeba. 
Cum-e-la,  a  dried  fish,  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  the  Maldive 

islands.    It  is  probably  the  boneta. 
Cum'-shaw,  a  present.   At  Canton,  custom  has  made  some  cum- 

shaws  matter  of  right. 
Curry,  a  stew  of  fowl,  fish,  or  meat,  with  plenty  of  gravy,  and 

eaten  with  boiled  rice.    More  strictly,  the  gravy  itself  is  the 

curry.    Henco  they  say,  "  curried  fowl,"  &c.    This  gravy,  or 

curry,  is  made  in  various  ways,  but  generally  of  sweet  oil,  red 

pepper,  ginger,  garlic,  and  tiu-meric. 
Cutch  (called  also  Gambler  and  Terra  Japonica),  the  inspissated 

juice  of  certain  acacias  and  mimosas.    It  is  chewed  in  small 

quantities  with  betel.    The  coarser  kinds  ai-e  used  in  tanning. 
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Cutch-a',  mud  for  building  inferior  houses. 
Catch' -er-y,  a  Hindu  hall  of  justice. 


Hah,  a  Burman  knife  or  chopper.    It  is  used  also  as  a  sword. 

Daiiiff,  a  Burman  measure  of  about  two  miles. 

Dam'-ar,  a  spetJes  of  pitch,  exuded  from  several  sorts  of  trees  in 

the  East,  and  used  instead  of  pitch  for  ships'  decks,  torches,  &c. 
Dam-a-that',  the  Burman  civil  code. 
Dan'-dy,  a  Bengal  boatman. 
Dawk,  or  Dak,  a  Hindu  post,  or  mail  conveyance. 
Day -a,  or  Day-ak,  one  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Borneo. 
De-coW,  a  gang -robber. 

Den-tiee',  or  At-tap,  a  thatch  made  of  paJm-leaves. 
Dep'-d,  a  Malay  measure,  equal  to  two  yards. 
D'ho'-ny,  a  Coromandel  coasting-vessel,  of  singular  construction. 
Din'-gey,  or  Ding-he,  a  Bengal  ferry-boat,  with  two  oars,  and  a 

small  house  on  the  stem. 
Din'-gey,  Wai-la,  a  Bengal  ferryman. 
Dir'gey,  a  Bengal  tailor. 
DiZ-bey,  a  Bengal  washerman. 

Doit,  a  Dutch  East  India  coin,  the  360th  part  of  a  dollar. 
Dong,  a  Burman  measure  of  about  six  acres. 
Do-ry-an,  or  Du-ry-an  (ditrio  zebinthinus) ,  a  highly- valued  fruit, 

the  size  of  a  man's  head,  resembling  the  jack. 
Drag-on's-blood,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  calamus  rotang,  a  large 

ratan,  made  especially  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
Dur-wdn',  a  Bengal  porter  and  watchman. 


En'-gy,  or  Eng-hee,  a  Burman  jacket  or  short  go>vn  of  muslin. 


Fd-keer',  a  Mahometan  devotee  or  religious  mendicant. 
Fa-nam',  a  Madras  coin,  in  value  a  fraction  more  than  an  anna. 

Twelve  fanams  make  one  rupee. 
Fir-man,  a  royal  order  or  mandate. 

G. 

Gal-li-vat,  a  large  boat  of  about  seventy  tons,  rowed  with  forty  or 
more  oars. 

Gam-bier.    See  Cutch. 

Gan-ja,  an  intoxicating  drug,  procured  from  the  hemp  seed  and 
flower. 

Gan-tang,  the  800th  part  of  a  coyan,  or  about  five  potmds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Ga-ree,  a  small  Bengal  waggon  or  coach. 

Ga-ree-wal-la,  a  Bengal  coachman  or  driver. 

Gen-too,  a  name  derived  from  the  Portuguese  gentio  (which  sig- 
nifies gentile  in  the  scriptural  sense.)    Not  used  by  Indians. 

Ghaut,  a  pass  through  a  moimtain,  but  generally  applied  to  an 
extensive  chain  of  hills. 

Ghaut,  stairs  descending  to  a  river. 

Ghee,  butter  clarified  by  boiling. 

Ghur-ry,  a  Hindu  fortification. 

Gna-pee,  a  condiment  for  rice,  made  by  Burmans  and  Siamese, 
&c.,  of  half-salted  fish,  shrimps,  &c.,  pounded  to  the  con- 
sistency of  mortar.    The  smell  is  very  repulsive  to  Europeans. 

Go -down,  a  factory  or  warehouse,  from  the  Malay  word  gadoiig. 

Go'-la  (Hindu),  a  public  granary. 

Goom-ty,  winding ;  the  name  of  many  rivers  in  Hindustan. 

Goo-roo,  among  the  Hindus,  a  spiritual  guide. 

Go-saings,  religious  mendicants  who  wander  about  Hindustan, 
generally  in  companies. 

Goun-boung,  a  Burman  tm'ban. 

Grab,  a  square-rigged  Arab  coasting- vessel,  having  a  very  pro- 
jecting stem,  and  no  bowsprit.  It  has  two  masts,  of  which  the 
fore-mast  is  principal. 

Gram,  a  round  grain,  the  size  of  maize,  used  in  Bengal  as  pro- 
vender for  horses,  elephants,  &c.  There  are  many  varieties, 
such  as  the  red,  black,  green,  &c. 

Gri-qua  (pronounced  pree'-A:a),  a  mixed  race  in  South  Africa, 
sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  Dutch  settlers  with  native 
women.  The  Dutch  call  them  bastards,  but  the  English,  dis- 
liking that  name,  call  them  Griqiias. 

Gun-ge,  a  granary  or  depSt.  In  gunges,  the  chief  commodities  sold 
are  grain,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  generally  by  whole- 
sale. They  often  include  bazaars,  where  these  articles  are  sold 
by  retail.  It  is  a  very  common  termination  of  names  in  Bengal 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  generally  applied  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water  carriage. 

Gun-nies,  bags  made  of  a  coarse  cotton  fabric ;  a  species  of  sack- 
cloth. 

Guy-wal-la,  a  herdman  or  cow-keeper. 


Hac'-ka-ry,  a  street  cart 

Had'-jee,  a  Mussulman  who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 

and  there  performed  certain  ceremonies. 
Ha-ram,  a  separate  apartment  for  females. 
Has-ta,  a  Malay  measure,  equal  to  a  cubit,  or  eighteen  inches. 

Four  hastas  make  one  depa. 
Hav-il-diir',  a  sergeant  of  sepoys. 
Hop-po,  a  Chinese  overseer  of  commerce. 
Hmo'-da,  a  seat  on  an  elephant's  back. 
Hur-kd'-ru,  a  Hindu  errand-boy,  or  messenger. 


I. 

Itulo-Briton,  a  person  bom  in  India,  one  of  whose  parents  is  a 
European. 

In-dra,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  thunder ;  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  sky ;  the  chief  of  the  Devatas  and  Suras. 

In-jee,  a,  Burman  jacket. 


Jag-ge-ry,  dark  coarse  sugar,  made  of  the  juice  of  palms. 

Jag-hire  (Hindu),  an  assignment  of  the  government  share  of  the 
produce  of  a  portion  of  land  to  an  individual,  either  personal  or 
for  the  support  of  a  public  establishment,  particularly  of  a 
military  nature.  The  district  so  assigned. 

Jains,  a  sect  of  Boodhists  in  Upper  India,  particularly  numerous 
in  Gujerat,  Rajpootana,  and  Malwa. 

Jec-cUns.   Same  as  Samangs,  which  see. 

J  eel,  a  shallow  lake,  or  morass. 

Jet-ty,  a  wharf,  or  quay. 

Jin,  a  demon. 

JOg-hee,  a  Hindu  devotee. 

Jos,  the  Chmese  Boodh. 

Jos-sticks,  in  China,  small  reeds,  covered  with  the  dust  of  odori- 
ferous  woods,  and  burnt  before  idols. 

Jum-ba,  a  Malay  measure  of  just  foiu-  yards. 

Jun-gle,  land  covered  for  the  most  part  with  forest  trees,  brush- 
wood, creeping  plants,  and  coarse,  rank,  reedy  vegetation,  but 
not  wholly  uninhabited.  The  term  is  used,  in  some  cases,  as 
equivalentUo  the  word  country,  as  distinguislied  from  villages. 

Junk,  a  Chinese  ship. 

K. 

Kan'-su-ma,  a  Hindu  butler  or  steward. 

Kit-mut-gar' ,  a  head  table  servant.   (Hindu.) 

Klam,  a  Siamese  coin,  value  about  one  cent. 

Kling,  the  Malay  name  for  a  Kalinga,  or  Teloogoo  man. 

Ko,  Burman  title  for  an  elderly  man. 

KO-lan',  the  name  of  a  class  of  sectaries  in  Burmah. 

Koss.    See  Cois. 

Ko-vil,  a  Sindu  shrine  or  place  of  worship. 

Krees,  or  Kris  (pronounced  creese) ,  a  Malay  dagger. 

Ku-la',  or  Cola  (Burman),  a  foreigner. 

Kycmng,  a  Burman  monastery. 


Lac,  one  hundred  thousand. 

Lap-pet,  Burman  name  for  tea.  The  decoction  they  call  "  tea- 
water." 

Las-car,  a  European  term  applied  to  native  sailors,  called  also  ca- 
lash'-e. 

Lichi  (pronounced  lee-chee),  the  scytala  lichti,  a  favourite  Chinese 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  an  apricot. 

Ling-am,  an  obscene  object  of  Hindu  worship. 

LOt-dau,  the  Burman  hall  of  the  supreme  court ;  applied  also  to 
the  council  itself. 

Lout,  a  Malay  word,  signifying  the  sea. 

M. 
Mil,  Burman  title  of  respect  for  a  middle-aged  woman. 
Ma,  or  May,  title  of  respect  for  an  old  woman. 
Mace,  an  imaginary  Chinese  coin  equal  to  ten  cands,  or  the  tenth 

part  of  a  tael,  or  fifty-eight  grains  troy. 
Ma-dris-sa,  a  college  for  instruction  in  Mahometan  law. 
Ma-ha,  great. 

Ma-ha-Raja,  a  great  prince. 
Maik  (pronounced  mike) ,  a  Burman  measure,  equal  to  the  breadth 

of  the  hand  with  the  thumb  extended. 
Ma-lay-d'-la,  or  Ma-lay-d-lim.  Same  as  Malabar. 
Man-da-reen,  a  Portuguese  word,  from  mandar,  to  command ; 

applied  to  Chinese  officers  of  various  grades.  The  Chinese  word 

is  Qwm. 
Man-go-stccn,  a  delicious  kind  of  fruit. 
Man-grove,  in  botany,  the  rhizophora  gymnorhiza.     It  abounds 

chiefly  where  the  fresh  water  of  streams  and  rivers  intermixes 

with  that  of  the  ocean.  One  species  extends  along  the  sea-shore, 

with  its  roots  growing  entirely  in  salt  water. 
Man-tras,  charms,  incantations,  prayei's,  invocations. 
MM,  a  Burman  weight,  equal  to  62i  grains  troy. 
Maund,  properly  mun,  a  Bengal  weight,  now  established  at  100 

pounds  troy,  or  82  pounds  avoirdupois.    In  selling   difi'erent 

articles,  the  weight  is  different,  or  used  to  be.    Thus  there  is  a 

factory  maund  of  74  pounds  10  ounces  avoirdupois,  a  bazaar 

maund  of  82  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  a  salt  maund  2i  per  cent. 

heavier  than  the  bazaar  maund. 
May  tcoon,  Burman  governor  of  a  province. 
Me,  Burman  title  for  miss  or  young  girl. 
Mee'-ta,  or  Me'-t'her,  a  Hmdu  sweeper. 
Me-tra'-ne,  a  Hindu  female  sweeper. 
Mo-/us-sil,  the  Hindustanee  word  for  "country" or  "interior," 

as  distinguished  from  the  metropolis. 
Mo'-hur,  a  British-Indian  gold  coin,  value  of  fifteen  rupees, 

weighing  180  grains  troy. 
Mol-ley,  a  Hindu  gardener. 
Moon-sltee,  a  Mussulman  professor  of  languages. 
Mooti-fi/,  a  native  judge  or  justice,  whose  decisions  are  limited  to 

suits  for  personal  property  not  exceeding  fifty  rupees. 
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Moung,  a  Burman  title  of  i-espeet  to  middle-aged  men. 

Mua,  Karen  tei-ni  for  middle-aged  women,  married  or  single. 

Mvf-ti,  the  Mahometan  law  officer  who  declares  the  sentence. 

Mug,  a  native  of  Arracan. 

Mm-dl'-che,  a  scullijn,  a  torch-hearer. 

Miis-nud,  a  throne,  a  chair  of  state. 

Myen-sa-gye,  or  Mensagyce,  a  Burman  deputy  governor. 

Mpu-ta-gye,  a  Burman  mayor  or  chief  of  a  city. 
N. 

Na-bob  (pronounced  naivaub),  deputy  or  viceroy  under  the  Mogul 
or  prince. 

Nac-an  gye,  reporter  or  secretary  to  the  Burman  lotdau. 

Nac-o-d'dr',  the  captain  of  an  Arah  vessel. 

Nagur,  Nagore,  Nuggur,  and  Nagara,  a  town  or  city;  the  termi- 
nation of  many  East  Indian  names. 

Na-pa'-c,  Karen  ohject  of  worship. 

Nat,  a  spirit  of  the  air ;  a  Burman  mythological  heing,  of  a  supe- 
rior and  happy  order. 

Naw,  or  Nate,  Karen  term  for  miss  or  young  girl. 

Nic-han  (sometimes  pronounced  n!fc€-6an) ,  absorption,  annihila- 
tion.   The  supreme  and  ultimate  hope  of  the  Boodhist  religion. 

Nir-va-na  (Sunscrit),  in  metaphysics,  a  profound  calm,  signify- 
ing also  extinct.  The  notion  attached  to  it  by  the  Hindu  is 
that  of  perfect  apathy ;  a  condition  of  unmixed  tranquil  hap- 
piness or  ecstacy.  A  state  of  imperturbable  apathy  is  the  ulti- 
mate bliss  to  which  the  followers  of  Brahma  aspire — a  state 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  the  eternal  sleep  or 
annihilation  of  the  Boodhists. 

Nud-dy,  a  river,  the  termination  of  many  names. 

Nul-la,  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  natural  canal  or  small  branch  of  a 
river ;  also  a  streamlet,  rivulet,  or  water-course. 

O. 

Oo,  an  old  man's  title  of  respect.   (Burman.) 
Or-long,  a  Malay  meastire  of  eighty  yards. 

Or-pi-ment,  a   yellow  mineral,  from  which  the  article  called 
"king's yellow"  is  prepared.    It  is  a  compotmd  of  sulphiu: and 
arsenic. 
Os-zcals,  a  sect  of  Jain  heretics,  who  eat  at  night,  contrary  to  the 
Jain  orthodox  usage. 

P. 
Pad-dy,  rice  not  divested  of  the  husk. 
Pa-go-da,  a  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  pagan  temples  and 

places  of  worship. 
Pa-go-da,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Madras  presidency,  called  varaha 
by  the  Hindus,  and  hoon  by  the  Mahometans.  The  star  pagoda 
is  worth  eight  shillings  sterling,  or  1  dollar  85  cents,  or  three 
and  a  half  Company  rupees. 
Pai,  a  Siamese  coin,  value  two  cents. 
Pak,  a  Siamese  word  signifying  mouth,  debouchure. 
Pdl-kee,  a  Bengal  name  for  palankeen. 
Pdnch-way,  a  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for  passengers. 
Pa-pu'-a,  a  negro  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
Par-a-mat',  a  Bunnan  dissenter  from  Boodhism. 
Par-but-ties,  mountaineers,  hill  people. 

Pa'-ri-ah,  or  Pariar,  a  term  used  in  India  by  Europeans  to 

designate  the  outcasts  of  the  Hindu  tribes,  and  also  any  thing 

vile. 

Par-see,  a  descendant  of  the  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers,  driven 

from  Persia  by  Mahometan  persecution  in  the  eighth  century. 

Pa'-te,  literally  uncle,  a  Karen  term,  rather  more  respectful  than 

Saw. 
Pecotta,  a  machine  for  drawing  water. 
Pee-pul-tree,  in  botany,  the  ficu^  religiosa. 
Pe-nang,  the  Malay  name  of  betel-nut. 
Pen-in',  a  Biunnan  boat-steerer. 
Peon  (pronounced  pwne),  a  Hindu  constable. 
Per-gun-na,  a  small  district  or  township. 
Pes-so,  a  Burman  waist-cloth. 
Pet-tah,  a  town  or  suburb  adjoining  a  fort;  an  extra-mural 

suburb. 
P'hra,  god,  lord,  or  noble,  used  by  Burmans  and  Siamese  in 

speaking  to  a  person  with  great  respect. 
Pi'-a-sath,  the  Burmese  name  for  the  spire  of  a  palace  or  pagoda, 

denoting  royalty  or  sacredness. 
Pice,  a  small  copper  coin,  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  rupee. 
Pic'-ui  1334  lbs.    A  Chinese  picul  is  divided  into  100  catties,  or 

1600  taels.    The  Chinese  call  it  tan. 
Pie,  the  third  pait  of  a  pice,  or  7-lOths  of  a  cent ;  about  200 

make  a  rupee. 
Poi-ta,  the  thread  worn  over  a  Brahmin's  shoulder,  to  show  his 

sacred  character. 
Pon-ghe(f,  a  Burman  priest  of  the  higher  orders.    The  term  is 

given  by  courtesy  to  all  the  regular  priests. 
Pore,  or  Poor,  a  to^vn,  place,  or  residence ;  the  termination  of 

many  names  in  Bengal  and  the  upper  provinces. 
Pra-cha-dee,  or  PrU,  a  pagoda,  temple,  &c. 
Prow,  or  Prahu,  a  Malay  boat  or  vessel. 
Pug-gies,  a  village  tribe,  whose  business  it  is  to  trace  thieves  by 

their  footsteps. 
Pum-ple-nose,  the  shaddock  {citrus  decumanm),  a  species  of  orange. 
Pun'-dit,  a  learned  Brahmin. 

Pun'ka,  a  large  frame,  covered  with  painted  canvass,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  A  cord  passes  through  a  partition,  and  the 
servant,  sitting  in  an  outer  room,  keeps  it  in  motion  like  a  fan ; 
a.  fan. 


PU-ran-a,  certain  Hindu  mythological  poems. 

Put-ehuchf,  the  roots  of  a  medical  plant,  greatly  valued  in  China. 

Pway-za',  a  money-changer.    (Hindu.) 


Qualla,  a  Malay  word  signifying  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
K. 

Ra-han',  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Burman  priests  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Ra-ja,  king,  prince,  chieftain,  nobleman ;  a  title  in  ancient  times 
given  only  to  the  military  caste. 

Raj-bung' -sies,  a  tribe  of  moimtaineers  in  Arracan  and  vicinity. 

Roj-poots  (from  ra/apM<ra,  the  offspring  of  a  king),  aname  which, 
strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  higher  chisses  of 
the  military  tribe,  but  which  is  now  assimied  on  very  slender 
pretences. 

Ran-ny  (corruption  of  rajni),  a  queen  princess,  the  wife  of  a  raja. 

Rhoom,  a  hall  of  justice,  or  a  magistrate's  comt  (pronounced  by 
the  Burmans  yOng). 

Roo-ee,  a  fish  of  Bengal,  the  roJiit  cyprinus. 

Ru-pee,  silver  coin  of  British  India.  The  Sicca  rupee  is  47  cents 
3i  mills.  The  new  or  Company  rupee  weighs  180  grains  troy,  or 
one  tola ;  has  l-12th  alloy,  and  is  worth  44i  cents.  It  is  equal 
to  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Arcot,  Furukabad,  and  Sonat  rupees, 
and  to  15-16ths  of  the  Sicca  rapee. 

Rut'h  (pronounced  rut),  a  carriage  on  two  low  wheels,  drawn  by 
buUocks. 

Ry-ot,  or  Riot,  a  Bengal  peasant,  cultivator,  or  subject 


Sago-tree  (sUgu,  Malay),  in  botany,  the palma  farinifera. 
Saib,  or  Sahib  (pronounced  sibe),  a  respectful  appellation  in  Hin- 
dustan ;  literally,  lord  or  master. 
Sa-lam',  a  Hindu  salutation  of  respect ;  also  used  as  an  act  of 

worship. 
Sam-angs',  negroes  of  the  Malay  peninsiila,  mixed  with  Malays. 
Sam-pan,  a  Chinese  skiff,  or  batteau. 
Sam-sams,  Mahometan  aborigines  of  part  of  Malaya. 
Sa-ny-as'-sies,  Hindu  devotees  and  mendicants. 
Sap-an'-wood,  a  wood  employed  for  dyeing  a  fine  red  or  deep 

orange ;  in  botany,  the  ccesalpinia  sappan. 
Saw,  Karen  term  of  respect,  equivalent  to  "  Mr." 
Sc-bun-dy,  an  irregular  native  soldier,  or  local  militiaman,  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  service  of  the  revenue  and  police. 
Seer,  a  British-Indian  weight,  equal  to  2  lbs.  6  oz.,  and  nearly 

equal  to  the  French  kilogramme. 
Seids,  descendants  of  Mahomet,  through  his  nephew  All  and  his 

daughter  Fatima. 
Sepoy,  or  sepaJii  (Persian  and  Turkish),  a  native  infantry  soldier 
in  the  British  service.    The  sepahies  of  the  Turks  are  cavalry. 
Serai,  a  Hindu  caravanserai  or  choultry,  thus  named  by  tho 

Mahometans. 
Ser-a-dau-gye',  a  Burman  secretary  or  government  writer. 
Sc-rang",  a  sort  of  mate  among  lascars. 
Ser-e-dau',  a  Burman  secretary  to  a  great  man. 
Shd-bun-der,  a  master  attendant,  or  harbour-master,  and  gene- 
rally the  king's  agent  and  merchant. 
SJuu-tras,  or  Sltstras,  an  inspired  or  revealed  book ;  also  any  boolc 
of  instruction,  particularly  such  as  contain  revealed  ordinances. 
Shad-dock,  the  pumplenose,  a  huge  bitter  orange. 
Sfiea,  or  Shias,  a  sect  of  Mussulmans,  followers  of  Ali. 
Sher-eef,  or  Sherriffe,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet  through  Hassan. 

See  Seids. 
Shee'-kO,  the  obeisance  made  by  Burmans  to  an  idol.    The  palms 
of  the  hands  are  placed  together,  and  solemnly  raised  to  tho 
forehead.    According  to  their  feelings,  the  head  is  bowed  down 
at  the  same  time,  sometimes  quite  to  the  earth. 
Shi-as.    See  Shea,^. 

Shin-bin,  a  teak  plank  or  beam,  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
Shoo-dras  (pronounced  su-dras),  a  low  caste. 
Shroff,  a  Hindu  money-changer,  or  banker. 
Shrub-dar,  a  Hindu  butler. 

Shyans,  or  Shans,  inhabitants  of  the  Laos  country,  a  region  en- 
closed between  China,  Siam,  Burmah,  and  Assam. 
Singh,  a  lion ;  a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  khetries,  or  mili- 
tary caste,  now  assumed  by  many  barbarous  tribes  converted 
by  the  Brahmins. 
Sir-car,  a  Hindu  clerk  or  writer. 
Sir-dar,  a  chief,  captain,  leader. 
Si-va,  or  Mahadeva,  the  third  person  of  tho  Hindu  triad,  in  the 

character  of  destroyer ;  he  is  a  personification  of  time. 
Som-mo-na-Co'-dom,  the  priest  Gaudama. 

Son-nites,  or  Soonee,  a  sect  of  Mussulmans,  who  revere  equally 
the  four  successors  of  Mahomet,  while  the  Shias,  or  Sheas, 
reject  the  first  three  as  usurpers,  and  follow  Ali. 
Sou-ba-dar',  a  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  large  province ;  also  the 
title  of  a  native  sepoy  officer,  below  an  ensign,  though  tho 
highest  rank  he  can  attain. 
Srd-tvuks,  or  Chawacas,  the  laity  of  the  Jain  sect. 
Star-pagoda,  a  Madras   coin,  equal  to  3i   rupees,  or  1  dollar 

71  cents. 
Su-cu,  a  nominal  coin  of  six  fanams,  or  GO  doits. 
SU-cun'-ne,  a  Bengal  boat-steerer. 

Sud-der,  the  chief  seat  or  head-quarters  of  government,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mofussil,  or  interior  of  the  coimtry. 
Sud-dcr-Amcen,  the  liighest  native  judge  of  a  Hindu  court. 
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Sucl-der  De-wa-ny  A-daw-let,ihe  highest  native  court. 

Sd-dra,  the  fourth  caste  among  the  Hindus,   comprehending 

mechanics  and  labourers.    The  subdivisions  of  this  caste  are 

innumerable. 
sum-pit,  a  long  slender  reed,  or  bamboo,  through  which  the 

Malays  blow  an-ows,  in  war  and  the  chase. 
Sur-dar,  a  head  bearer.    (Hindu.) 
Su-ri-am,  the  Hindu  name  for  the  Nestorians,  or  Christians  of  St 

Thome. 
Sut-ties,  self-biuning  of  widows. 

Stmn-ptmn,  the  Chinese  abacus  or  calculating  machine. 
Syce,  a  Hindu  hostler,  or  groom. 
Sy-cee'  (properly  se-xe),  a  Chinese  term  for  silver  of  a  certain 

purity. 


Ta'-el  (pronounced  tale) ,  a  Chinese  piece  of  money,  equal  to  about 
six  shillings  sterling,  or  one  doHar  48  cents ;  but  its  value  varies, 
according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  silver.  In  weighing,  it  is 
the  sixteenth  of  a  picul.  By  usage,  the  taol  of  commerce  is  583i, 
and  that  of  money  579i  grains  troy.    The  Chinese  call  it  kang. 

Taing,  a  Burman  measure  of  two  miles  and  194  yards. 

Tank,  an  artificial  pond  of  water.    Some  tanks  are  very  large. 

Tan-jong,  a  Malay  word  signifying  a  point,  cape,  or  head  of  land. 

Tan-na  (often  spelled  thanna),  a  police  station ;  also  a  military 
post. 

Tan-na-dar,  the  keeper  or  commandant  of  a  tanna. 

Tat'-ty,  a  mat  curtain.    (Hindu.) 

Tee,  an  mnbrella  surmounting  Boodhist  pagodas,  ordinarily  made 
of  sheet  iron,  wrought  into  open  work,  and  gilded.  Rovmd  the 
run  small  bells  are  suspended,  to  the  clappers  of  which  hang, 
by  short  chains,  sheet-iron  leaves,  also  gilded.  The  wind, 
moving  the  pendant  leaves,  strikes  the  clappers  against  the 
bells,  and  keeps  up  a  pleasant  chime. 

Te-minef,  a  Burman  woman's  skirt  or  frock. 

TtM-then-a-byng,  Burman  supreme  pontiff. 

Thugs  (pronounced  lug),  a  notorious  class  of  gang-robhers  and 
mm-derers,  in  the  upper  province  of  Hindustan. 

Tic-al'.  A  Siamese  tical  is  about  60  cents.  A  Burman  weight 
equal  to  252  grains  troy.  Thirteen  Burman  ticals  equal  fifteen 
Company  rupees. 

Tif-fin,  a  slight  mid-day  repast,  a  lunch. 

Tin'-dal,  a  petty  officer  among  lascars. 

Tod'-dy,  the  juice  of  the  horassut  flabdliformU  (palmyra-tree). 

Tod'-dy-tree,  a  species  of  palm,  yielding  a  copious  sap  {toddy), 
which,  if  drunk  fresh,  is  nutritious,  but  arfter  fermentation 
becomes  highly  intoxicating.    The  inspissated  juice  is  Jaggei-y. 

Tom-bac,  an  article  of  eastern  commerce ;  native  copperj  mixed 
with  a  little  gold. 

Ton-Jons,  a  species  of  sedan-chair. 


Topas,  an  Indian-Portuguese. 

Tope,  a  Hmdu  grove ;  a  Coromandel  vessel. 

Tri-pang',  the  Malay  term  for  Biohe-de-mer. 

Tsal-o-ay',  a  golden  necklace  of  peculiar  construction,  worn  only 
by  the  Burman  monarch  and  the  highest  nobility,  and  indicat- 
ing rank  by  the  number  of  its  chains. 

Tw'-an,  sir,  or  gentleman.    (Malay.) 

Tu-ten-ag'.  This  name  seems  differently  applied,  sometimes  to 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  of  which  the  Chinese  "  cash" 
are  made,  and  sometimes  to  the  white  copper  of  China. 

TT. 
U'-ze-na,  a  Burman  measure  of  twelve  miles. 


Vai-sy-a  (vulgarly  pronounced  hyce),  the  third  caste  among  the 

Hindus,  comprehending  merchants,  traders,  and  cultivators. 
Vd-keel,  an  ambassador,  agent,  or  attorney. 
Ved,  or  Ve-da,  science,  knowledge ;  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brah- 

minical  Hindus,  four  in  number.  Rig,   Sama,  Yajur,  and 

Atharvan. 
Ve-dan-ta,  a  summary  and  exposition  of  the  Veda. 
Ve-ran'-da,  a  portico. 
Viss,  a  Burman  weight  of  3  and  3-5ths  of  a  pound.    This  is  the 

English  name ;  the  Burmans  call  it  piak-iha. 


Wat,  a  Siamese  term  for  a  sacred  place,  within  which  are  pagodas, 

monasteries,  idols,  tanks,  &c. 
Wee,  a,  Karen  wizard  or  juggler,  less  respected  than  a  Boo-khoo. 
Woon-dmiV,  a  Burman  officer,  next  below  a  woongyee. 
Woon-gyeef,  a  Burman  minister  of  state. 


Yei-a-tTiat'i'a  written  collection  of  Burman  law  decisions. 
ro-^c«  (same  as  Jogee),  a  Hindu  devotee. 
YOngi^Rhoom,  a  Burman  court-house,  or  hall  of  justice. 


Zay'-at,  a  Burman  caravanserai,  or  public-house,  where  travel- 
lers reposef^nd  meetings  are  held. 

Zcm-in-dar,  a  great  renter  of  land  from  government,  who  imder- 
lets  to  tenants,  who  again  let  to  others.  He  is  a  trader  in 
produce  on  a  large  scale.  The  zemindar  system  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  British  IndLi,  but  is  a  system  exceedingly  burdensome 
,to  the  peasantry. 

Zem-in-dar' ,  a  gi-eat  landholder.    (Hindu.) 

Zem-in-dar'y,  an  estate  belonging  to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  zemindar. 

Zil-lah,  a  lajge  district. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1740,  41,  42,  43,  44; 

BY    GEORGE    ANSON,    ESQ.  * 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF    OF    A    SQUADRON    OF    HIS    MAJESTY's    SHIPS,   SENT    UPON    AN    EXPEDITION 
TO    THE   SOUTH    SEAS. 


COMPILED  FROM  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 
OF 

THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE     GEORGE     LORD    ANSON, 

AND    PUBLISHED    UNDER   HIS    DIRECTION. 

BY    RICHARD    WALTER,    M.A. 

CHAPLAIN    OF    HIS    MAJESTY's   SHIP   THE   CENTURION,    IN    THAT    EXPEDITION. 
TO    WHICH    ARE    PREFIXED, 

A  MEMOIR  OF  LORD  ANSON,  AND  PREFACE. 
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MEMOIR   OF   LORD  ANSON. 


Gkorgb,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Anson,  Esq.,  of  Shugborough,  Staffordshire,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Colwich,  in  that  county,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1697.  His  grandfather,  William  Anson,  was  an  eminent  barrister  in 
the  reign  of  James  tlie  First,  and  having  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  purchased  the  estate  and  manor  of 
Shugborough. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  reported  to  have  evinced  an  early  predilection  for  a  sea  life,  his  attention  being 
greatly  taken  with  the  narratives  of  voyagers;  and  in  January,  1712,  he  entered  the  navy  on  board  the  Kuby,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Peter  Chamberlain,  whom  he  accompanied  into  the  Monmouth,  and  subsequently  the 
Hampshire  frigate,  in  which  last  ship  he  was  made  acting  Lieutenant,  about  1716,  by  Sir  John  Norris,  then 
commanding  the  North  Sea  fleet. 

Very  little  is  known  or  recorded  respecting  the  early  career  of  this  celebrated  oflScer.  In  1717  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Lieutenant  on  board  the  Montague,  in  the  action  between  the  British  Fleet,  under  Sir  George  Byng, 
and  the  Spanish  Fleet,  under  Don  Antonio  Castanita,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  From  the 
Montague,  Mr.  Anson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Master  and  Commander;  19th  June,  1722,  and  appointed 
to  the  Weazle  sloop  of  war.  In  this  vessel  he  maintained  the  character  of  an  active  officer,  performing  good 
service  in  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  following,  he  was  made  Post  Captain,  and  appointed  to 
command  the  Scarborough  frigate. 

He  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Coast  of  America,  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  colonies,  then 
threatened,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  Spain.  He  appears  to  have  executed  this  service  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  government  at  home,  and  received  some  flattering  and  valuable  testimo- 
nials from  the  planters  of  South  Carolina.  His  presence  on  that  station  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  their  meditated 
aggression,  and  the  captain  of  the  Garland  frigate  dying.  Captain  Anson  removed  into  that  ship,  sending  the 
Scarborough  home ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  1730,  some  time  after  peace  was  concluded,  that  he  received  orders  to 
return  to  England. 

He  next  commanded  the  Diadem  and  subsequently  the  Squirrel,  upon  the  home  station,  imtil  1734,  when  he 
was  again  ordered  to  visit  the  Coast  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  some  reported  aggressions 
committed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  British  Settlements.  Finding  these  rumom-s  and  apprehensions  groundless, 
he  returned  home,  paid  ofl'  the  Squirrel,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  entered  on  his  arduous  profession, 
passed  upwards  of  two  years  on  shore. 

During  the  peace,  continual  complaints  were  made  respecting  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Spanish 
Guarda  Costas  on  English  vessels  trading  to  the  eastern  ports  of  America  and  the  Spanish  main.  At  length  the 
grievance  attained  such  a  height,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses ; 
and  having,  amongst  other  complainants,  summoned  one  Jenkins,  master  of  the  Kebecca,  of  Glasgow,  he  averred, 
that  not  only  had  his  vessel  been  plundered,  and  his  crew  maltreated  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  that  one  of  his  ears  had 
been  cut  off,  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  insolently  desired  to  carry  it  to  his  king  ;  informing  him,  that  if  they 
had  him  there,  he  should  be  treated  in  like  manner.  When  asked,  "  WTiat  were  his  feelings  under  this  treatment  ?  " 
he  replied,  "  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  The  indignation  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  was  aroused  at  the  recital  of  this  brutal  and  audacious  outrage,  and  public  clamour  rose  to  such  a 
height  in  consequence,  that,  coupled  with  some  breaches  of  a  convention  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  King  of  England 
was  induced  to  declare  war  against  that  country,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1739,  amidst  the  general  acclamation  of  the 
people. 

At  this  period  Captain  Anson  was  in  command  of  the  Centurion,  upon  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  govern- 
ment, having  determined  upon  attacking  the  Spanish  settlements,  recalled  him  in  order  to  take  command  of  one  of 
the  contemplated  expeditions. 

The  narrative  of  this  celebrated  voyage  includes  the  whole  account  of  his  proceedings  until  his  return  to 
England,  when  we  resume  the  thread  of  the  biography. 

Commodore  Anson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  with  the  cordiality 
he  anticipated  after  his  perilous  adventure,  although  the  whole  nation  was  loud  in  his  praise.  The  Board 
disregarded  his  application  for  Mr.  Brett  his  first  lieutenant's  promotion,  and  this  induced  him  to  refuse  his  own 
commission  of  Rear-admiral,  when  a  fiag  promotion  was  made  in  1744. 

In  December  of  that  year,  a  change  took  place  in  the  government ;  Lord  Winchilsea  retired  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  immediately  selected  Anson  as  one  of  his  board  ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1745,  he  received  two  steps  of  promotion  at  once,  being  advanced  to  Rear-admiral  of  the  White,  passing 
over  the  intervening  step  of  the  Blue.  He  had  previously  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hendon, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  sat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  trifling  intervals,  occasionally  hoisting  his 
flag ;  and  he  successively  attained  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

In  1747  he  took  command  of  the  squadron,  cruising  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  defeated  Monsieur  de  la  Jonquire, 
capturing  six  of  his  ships  and  a  valuable  convoy.*  For  this  exploit  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  on  the  13tli 
June,  1747,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Anson,  Baron  of  Soberston,  in  Hants.  He  assumed  the  appropriate  motto  of 
"  Nil  desperandum." 


found  in  the  captured  ships  amounted  to  ^300,000.  It  was  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  bein(f  conveyed  to  London  in 
waggons,  was  paraded  through  the  streets  to  the  Bank  in  grand  military  procession,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
evening  the  City  was  illuminated.  The  treasure  taken  by  Anson  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas  has  been  computed  at  ;e75I,0OO, 
including  that  foimd  in  the  Acapulco  ship. 


MEMOIR  OF  LORD  ANSON. 


In  the  same  year  he  greatly  strengthened  his  political  interest  by  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  an  able  lawyer  and  influential  statesman,  who  availed  himself  of  every  means  to  further 
the  interests  of  his  relatives  and  dependents  to  the  remotest  degree. 

In  May  1758,  Lord  Anson  took  command  of  the  grand  fleet,  and  blockaded  Brest,  whilst  the  combined  land 
and  sea  forces  attacked  St.  Malo  and  other  towns  on  the  Coast  of  France.  In  December  he  retm-ned  to  Spithead, 
struck  his  flag,  and  resumed  his  post  at  the  Admiralty. 

Much  of  the  success  which  attended  our  operations  by  sea  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  is  attributed  to  the 
able  and  judicious  measures  of  Lord  Anson,  who  during  that  period  directed  our  naval  affairs.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation  generally,  and  never  suffered  in  his  popularity,  excepting  for  a  short 
period  during  the  imhappy  tragedy  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  political  Intrigues  of  the  times,  in 
which  Anson's  father-in-law,  the  Chancellor,  appears  to  have  borne  a  discreditable  part. 

On  several  occasions  Lord  Anson  had  the  honour  of  conveying  under  his  flag  His  Majesty,  George  the  Second,  to 
the  Continent,  when  he  visited  his  German  dominions;  and  also  of  bringing  over  Queen  Charlotte  when  affianced  to 
George  the  Third,  in  1761. 

Lord  Anson's  professional  advancement  took  place  as  follows: — Entered  the  Navy,  1712;  Lieutenant,  7717; 
Commander,  1722;  Captain,  1723;  Rear-admiral,  1745;  Vice-admiral,  1746;  Admiral,  1748;  and,  in  175.5,  he  was 
made  Vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Fleets. 

Early  in  1762,  his  constitution  became  much  impaired,  and  he  was  advised  to  repair  to  Bath  for  the  use  of  the 
waters.  He  died  rather  suddenly  at  his  seat.  Moor  Park,  on  the  6th  of  June ;  his  remains  were  interred  at  Colwich 
in  the  county  of  Stafford.  Lord  Anson  left  no  issue,  and  his  lady  having  died  two  years  before  him,  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  George  Adams,  Esq.,  his  sister's  son. 

The  title  became  extinct,  but  was  revived,  m  1806,  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  afore-mentioned  George 
Adams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Anson,  being  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

In  person  Lord  Anson  was  agreeable,  though  not  handsome ;  in  conversation  extremely  reserved  ;  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  addicted  to  gambling,  and  to  have  suffered  from  liis  inexperience.  His  disposition  was  generous  and 
benevolent,  and  he  possessed  great  fortitude  of  mind  and  indomitable  resolution  under  difficulties,  as  the  many 
cases  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  testify.  His  character  has  been  drawn  by  many  hands,  and  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Sir  John  Barrow  in  his  lately  published  "  Life  of  Lord  Anson." 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  so  reserved  in  general  society  as  to  give  some 
truth  to  the  point  of  Williams'*  bon  mot,  that  '  he  had  been  round  the  world  but  never  in  it'  Walpole  also  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  calling  him  •  the  silent  son  of  the  Chancellor.'  His  silence  and  reserve,  however,  were 
not  the  offspring  of  any  deficiency  of  knowledge  or  want  of  ability,  either  on  general  or  professional  acquire- 
ments, but  from  that  natural  diffidence  of  his  own  merit,  and  a  reluctance  of  speaking  in  public,  which  very 
many  men  of  considerable  talents  have  not  been  able  to  overcome ;  while  others  with  a  parsimony  of  intellect  are 
by  no  means  deficient  in  volubility  of  speech.  As  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
as  a  Peer  of  the  realm — as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  holding  for  many  years  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  First  Lord— it  does  not  appear,  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  that  he  ever  spoke  on  any  subject, 
professional  or  otherwise,  although  many  naval  questions  of  considerable  importance,  in  both  houses,  were  brought 
into  discussion ;  but  there  were  always  able  civilians  in  the  Board  to  represent  his  sentiments.  In  tlie  records  of 
the  Admiralty  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  various  duties  of  that 
department,  and  of  the  large  share  he  had  in  them." 

Again:  "  The  fleets  that  he  fitted  out,  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known,  afford  no  ground  for  the  imputation 
of  slowness  ;  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  slow  to  decide,  but  quick  to  execute.  He  was  not  certainly  possessed 
of  shining  abilities,  but  a  plain,  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  man,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  and — what  is  perhaps  equally  important — with  the  character 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  it." 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  not  a  single  monument,  private  or  public,  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  whose  exploits  occupy  sucha  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  His  late  Majesty,  William 
the  Fourth,  who  greatly  respected  his  memory,  ordered  a  ward  in  Greenwich  Hospital  to  be  called  "Anson 
Ward,"  and  caused  to  be  transported  thither  from  Windsor  the  figure-head  of  the  Centurion,  where  it  is  likely  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  material  endures.  The  figure  is  a  lion  rampant,  and  measures  sixteen  feet  in  height.  On 
the  pedestal,  the  following  lines  are  inscribed  : — 

"  Stay  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 

One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you : 

Quite  round  the  globe,  through  each  degree, 

Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea : 

Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed. 

And — safe  ashore  arrived  at  last — 

In  ease  with  dignity  appear. 

He,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  /,  here." 

*  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williami,  a  celebrated  wit  of  that  day. 


PREFACE. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer-officer, 
appears  to  have  been  the  author  or  compiler  of  "  Anson's 
Voyage  Round  the  World,"  although  announced  in  the 
title-page  as  the  production  of  3Ir.  Walter,  Chaplain  of 
the  Commodore's  ship,  the  Centurion. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  name 
of  a  clergyman  appears  as  the  avowed  author,  there  does 
not  occur,  in  the  whole  detail,  the  mention  of  prayers  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  under  any  one  of  the  many 
perils  encountered,  or  especial  relief  from  calamity,  which 
nothing  short  of  the  intervention  of  Divine  Providence 
could  have  accomplished.  Indeed  the  word  Providential 
is  only  once  casually  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, at  page  101.,  col.  1. 

The  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Robins  executed  his 
task,  the  earnestness  and  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative,  with  the  graphic  description  of  the  parts  visited, 
created  such  an  interest  in  the  public  mind,  as  to  render 
the  account  of  this  voyage  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
extant;  three  large  impressions  of  the  original  edition 
were  called  for  in  quick  succession,  and  it  has  ever  since 
held  its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Voyage,"  the  French 
affected  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  romance ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  accounts  of  subsequent  navi- 
gators do  not  bear  out  the  flattering  description  with 
which  Mr.  Robins's  poetic  imagination  has  clothed  some 
portions  of  the  history.  Commodore  Byron,  who  visited 
the  island  of  Tinian,  with  the  view  of  refreshing  his  men, 
in  1765,  complains  of  the  disappointment  he  experienced 
at  finding  the  reality  fall  so  far  short  of  the  expectations 
he  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  from  the  account  given 
in  the  book. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  the  impartial  reader,  who 
reviews  the  measures  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  celebrated  voyage,  will  not  be  inclined  to  accord  such 
unlimited  praise,  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute  to 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  Whilst  he 
fully  appreciates  the  fortitude  and  endurance  displayed 
under  accumulated  disasters ;  and,  above  all,  the  indo- 
mitable resolution  which  eventually  enabled  Anson  to 
accomplish  one  object  of  the  Voyage,  and  redeem  his 
losses  by  the  capture  of  the  treasure  ship,  in  the  face  of 
such  fearful  odds  ;  he  cannot  but  be  struck  at  a  want  of 
foresight  and  precaution  in  the  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  more  particularly  in  adopting  such  means 
as  were  then  known  to  be  efficacious  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  crews  during  their  contemplated  voyage ; 
means  which  more  particularly  demanded  increased  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  weak  and  inefficient  state  of 
these  crews  as  originally  composed. 

It  was  only  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  Anson,  that 
Cook  traversed  a  more  extensive  range,  and  lost  but  one  man 
by  sickness  during  an absenceof  three yearsfrom  England, 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  his  crews  being  entirely 
owing  to  the  wise  precautions  adopted  by  that  skilful  and 
talented  commander,  and  only  resorted  to  by  Anson  after 
the  scurvy  had  made  its  appearance  on  his  departure  from 
Madeira,  when  the  germ  of  the  disease  was  sown,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  people.  There  appears  too,  on  the 
part  of  Anson  and  his  captains,  a  want  of  due  care  and 
scrutiny  as  regards  the  equipment  of  the  ships,  notwith- 
standing that  the  long  period  of  preparation  aflForded 


ample  opportunity ;  for  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
loss  of  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  owing  to  their  defective 
state.  The  great  errors  in  the  reckoning  also,  amount- 
ing in  one  case  to  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  are  anything 
but  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  officers  employed,  and  not 
to  be  excused  even  by  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science 
of  navigation  at  that  period,  because  former  voyagers  had 
displayed  greater  proficiency,  and  Cook  (a  self-educated 
man)  with  no  greater  means,  does  not  seem  to  have 
experienced  much  difficulty  on  this  score,  during  his 
celebrated  voyages. 

The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  fatal 
disease  which  reduced  Anson's  squadron  to  extremity,  and 
has  caused  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  seamen  *, 
is  now  scarcely  known  either  in  public  or  private  ships 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  A  due  regard  to  cleanliness, 
warmth,  and  ventilation,  but,  above  all,  the  free  use  of 
lime  juice,  or  other  acids,  with  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables as  often  as  they  can  be  procured,  have  almost,  if 
not  quite,  annihilated  the  scurvy,  which  now  but  rarely 
appears,  except  under  circumstances  where  these  precau- 
tions are  neglected,  and  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  the 
painful  memory  of  those  who  have  witnessed  its  fatal 
devastation. 

Contemporary  historians,  overlooking  these  important 
matters,  have  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Anson 
on  another  account,  namely,  that  on  some  occasions, 
particularly  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Payta,  he  ex- 
ceeded his  orders.  To  set  this  charge  at  rest,  we  append 
a  transcript  of  his  Instructions,  which  have  never  been 
heretofore  published  with  an  edition  of  the  Voyage.  The 
originals  are  recorded  in  the  State  Paper  Office : 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R. 

Instructions  for  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Georgb 
Anson,  Esq.,  commander-in-chi(f  of  our  ships, 
designed  to  be  sent  to  the  South  Seas  in  America. 
Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  3ist  dap  of 
January,  1739-40,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
reign, 
WiSi^tTtHS,  we  have  thought  proper  to  declare  war 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  several  injuries  and  in- 
dignities offered  to  our  crown  and  people,  which  are  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  our  declaration  of  war;   and, 
whereas,  in  pursuance  thereof,  we  are  determined  to  dis- 
tress and  annoy  the  said  King  of  Spain  and  his  subjects  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  places  as  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success,  and  the  most  to  the  advantage 
of  our  own  subjects,  we  have  thought  fit  to  direct  that  you, 
taking  under  your  command  our  ships  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  Centurion,  the  Argyle,  the  Severn,  the 
Pearl,  the  Wager,  and  the  Tryal  sloop,  should  proceed 
with  them  according  to  the  following  instructions : — You 
are  to  receive  on  board  our  said  ships  five  hundred  of  our 
land  forces,  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and  to  supply  your  ships  with  water  and  suoh 
refreshments  as  are  to  be  procured  there,  and  you  are  from 
thence  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  such  other  place  qn 


•  It  has  been  asserted  in  Parliament,  that  during  tlic  Seven  Years' 
war,  whicli  ended  in  1762,  not  less  than  130,000  seamen  died  of  disease, 
two  thirds  of  them  from  scurvy. 


MEMOIR  OF  LORD  ANSON. 


In  the  same  year  he  greatly  strengthened  his  political  interest  by  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  an  able  lawyer  and  influential  statesman,  who  availed  himself  of  every  means  to  further 
the  interests  of  his  relatives  and  dependents  to  the  remotest  degree. 

In  May  1758,  Lord  Anson  took  command  of  the  grand  fleet,  and  blockaded  Brest,  whilst  the  combined  land 
and  sea  forces  attacked  St.  Male  and  other  towns  on  the  Coast  of  France.  In  December  he  returned  to  Spithead, 
struck  his  flag,  and  resumed  his  post  at  the  Admiralty. 

Much  of  the  success  which  attended  our  operations  by  sea  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  is  attributed  to  the 
able  and  judicious  measures  of  Lord  Anson,  who  during  that  period  directed  our  naval  affairs.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation  generally,  and  never  suffered  in  his  popularity,  excepting  for  a  short 
period  during  the  imhappy  tragedy  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  political  intrigues  of  the  times,  in 
which  Anson's  father-in-law,  the  Chancellor,  appears  to  have  borne  a  discreditable  part. 

On  several  occasions  Lord  Anson  had  the  honour  of  conveying  under  his  flag  His  Majesty,  George  the  Second,  to 
the  Continent,  when  he  visited  his  German  dominions;  and  also  of  bringing  over  Queen  Charlotte  when  affianced  to 
George  the  Third,  in  1761. 

Lord  Anson's  professional  advancement  took  place  as  follows: — Entered  the  Navy,  1712;  Lieutenant,  1717; 
Commander,  1722;  Captain,  1723;  Rear-admiral,  1745;  Vice-admiral,  1746;  Admiral,  174B;  and,  in  175.5,  he  was 
made  Vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Fleets. 

Early  in  1762,  his  constitution  became  much  impaired,  and  he  was  advised  to  repair  to  Bath  for  the  use  of  the 
waters.  He  died  rather  suddenly  at  his  seat,  Moor  Park,  on  the  6th  of  Jime ;  his  remains  were  interred  at  Colwich 
in  the  county  of  Stafford.  Lord  Anson  left  no  issue,  and  his  lady  having  died  two  years  before  him,  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  pi-operty  to  George  Adams,  Esq.,  his  sister's  son. 

The  title  became  extinct,  but  was  revived,  in  1806,  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  afore-mentioned  George 
Adams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Anson,  being  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

In  person  Lord  Anson  was  agreeable,  though  not  handsome ;  in  conversation  extremely  reserved  ;  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  addicted  to  gambling,  and  to  have  suffered  from  liis  inexperience.  His  disposition  was  generous  and 
benevolent,  and  he  possessed  great  fortitude  of  mind  and  indomitable  resolution  under  difficulties,  as  the  many 
cases  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  testify.  His  character  has  been  drawn  by  many  hands,  and  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Sir  John  Barrow  in  his  lately  published  "  Life  of  Lord  Anson." 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  so  reserved  in  general  society  as  to  give  some 
truth  to  the  point  of  Williams'*  bon  mot,  that  '  he  had  been  round  the  world  but  never  in  it'  Walpole  also  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  calling  him  '  the  silent  son  of  the  Chancellor.'  His  silence  and  reserve,  however,  were 
not  the  offspring  of  any  deficiency  of  knowledge  or  want  of  ability,  either  on  general  or  professional  acquire- 
ments, but  from  that  natural  diffidence  of  his  own  merit,  and  a  reluctance  of  speaking  in  public,  which  very 
many  men  of  considerable  talents  have  not  been  able  to  overcome ;  while  others  with  a  parsimony  of  intellect  are 
by  no  means  deficient  in  volubility  of  speech.  As  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
as  a  Peer  of  the  realm — as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  holding  for  many  years  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  First  Lord— it  does  not  appear,  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  that  he  ever  spoke  on  any  subject, 
professional  or  otherwise,  although  many  naval  questions  of  considerable  importance,  in  both  houses,  were  brought 
into  discussion ;  but  there  were  always  able  civilians  in  the  Board  to  represent  his  sentiments.  In  the  records  of 
the  Admiralty  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  various  duties  of  that 
department,  and  of  the  large  share  he  had  in  them." 

Again:  "  The  fleets  that  he  fitted  out,  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known,  afford  no  ground  for  the  imputation 
of  slownest ;  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  slow  to  decide,  but  quick  to  execute.  He  was  not  certainly  possessed 
of  shining  abilities,  but  a  plain,  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  man,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  and — what  is  perhaps  equally  important — with  the  character 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  it." 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  not  a  single  monimient,  private  or  public,  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  whose  exploits  occupy  sucha  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  His  late  Majesty,  William 
the  Fourth,  who  greatly  respected  his  memory,  ordered  a  ward  in  Greenwich  Hospital  to  be  called  "Anson 
Ward,"  and  caused  to  be  transported  thither  from  Windsor  the  figure-head  of  the  Centurion,  where  it  is  likely  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  material  endures.  The  figure  is  a  lion  rampant,  and  measures  sixteen  feet  in  height.  On 
the  pedestal,  the  following  lines  are  inscribed  : — 

"  Stay  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 
One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you : 
Quite  round  the  globe,  through  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea : 
Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed. 
And — safe  ashore  arrived  at  last — 
In  ease  with  dignity  appear. 
He,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  /,  here." 


Sir  Charlea  Hanbury  Willianii,  a  celebrated  wit  of  that  day. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer-officer, 
appears  to  have  been  the  author  or  compiler  of  "  Anson's 
Voyage  Round  the  World,"  although  announced  in  the 
title-page  as  the  production  of  Sir.  Walter,  Chaplain  of 
the  Commodore's  ship,  the  Centurion. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  name 
of  a  clergyman  appears  as  the  avowed  author,  there  does 
not  occur,  in  the  whole  detail,  the  mention  of  prayers  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  under  any  one  of  the  many 
perils  encountered,  or  especial  relief  from  calamity,  which 
nothing  short  of  the  intervention  of  Divine  Providence 
could  have  accomplished.  Indeed  the  word  Providential 
is  only  once  casually  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, at  page  101.,  col.  1. 

The  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Robins  executed  his 
task,  the  earnestness  and  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative,  with  thegraphicdescriptionof  the  parts  visited, 
created  such  an  interest  in  the  public  mind,  as  to  render 
the  account  of  this  voyage  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
extant;  three  large  impressions  of  the  original  edition 
were  called  for  in  quick  succession,  and  it  has  ever  since 
held  its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Voyage,"  the  French 
affected  to  treat  the  whole  aifair  as  romance;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  accounts  of  subsequent  navi- 
gators do  not  bear  out  the  flattering  description  with 
which  Mr.  Robins's  poetic  imagination  has  clothed  some 
portions  of  the  history.  Commodore  Byron,  who  visited 
the  island  of  Tinian,  with  the  view  of  refreshing  his  men, 
in  1765,  complains  of  the  disappointment  he  experienced 
at  finding  the  reality  fall  so  far  short  of  the  expectations 
he  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  from  the  account  given 
in  the  book. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  the  impartial  reader,  who 
reviews  the  measures  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  celebrated  voyage,  will  not  be  inclined  to  accord  such 
unlimited  praise,  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute  to 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  Whilst  he 
fully  appreciates  the  fortitude  and  endurance  displayed 
imder  accumulated  disasters ;  and,  above  all,  the  indo- 
mitable resolution  which  eventually  enabled  Anson  to 
accomplish  one  object  of  the  Voyage,  and  redeem  his 
losses  by  the  capture  of  the  treasure  ship,  in  the  face  of 
such  fearful  odds ;  he  cannot  but  be  struck  at  a  want  of 
foresight  and  precaution  in  the  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  more  particularly  in  adopting  such  means 
as  were  then  known  to  be  efficacious  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  crews  during  their  contemplated  voyage ; 
means  which  more  particularly  demanded  increased  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  weak  and  inefficient  state  of 
these  crews  as  originally  composed. 

It  was  only  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  Anson,  that 

Cook  traversed  a  more  ex  tensive  range,  and  lost  but  one  man 

by  sickness  during  an  absenceof  three  years  from  England, 

the  preservation  of  the  health  of  his  crews  being  entirely 

owing  to  the  wise  precautions  adopted  by  that  skilful  and 

talented  commander,  and  only  resorted  to  by  Anson  after 

the  scurvy  had  made  its  appearance  on  his  departure  from 

I   Madeira,  when  the  germ  of  the  disease  was  sown,  which 

proved  so  fatal  to  his  people.    There  appears  too,  on  the 

1  part  of  Anson  and  his  captains,  a  want  of  due  care  and 

scrutiny  as  regards  the  equipment  of  the  ships,  notwith- 

I  standing  that  the  long  period  of  preparation  afforded 


ample  opportimity ;  for  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
loss  of  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  owing  to  their  defective 
state.  The  great  errors  in  the  reckoning  also,  amount- 
ing in  one  case  to  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  are  anything 
but  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  officers  employed,  and  not 
to  be  excused  even  by  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science 
of  navigation  at  that  period,  because  former  voyagers  had 
displayed  greater  proficiency,  and  Cook  (a  self-educated 
man)  with  no  greater  means,  does  not  seem  to  have 
experienced  much  difficulty  on  this  score,  during  his 
celebrated  voyages. 

The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  fatal 
disease  which  reduced  Anson's  squadron  to  extremity,  and 
has  caused  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  seamen  *, 
is  now  scarcely  known  either  in  public  or  private  ships 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  A  due  regard  to  cleanliness, 
warmth,  and  ventilation,  but,  above  all,  the  free  use  of 
lime  juice,  or  other  acids,  with  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables as  often  as  they  can  be  procured,  have  almost,  if 
not  quite,  annihilated  the  scurvy,  which  now  but  rarely 
appears,  except  under  circumstances  where  these  precau- 
tions are  neglected,  and  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  the 
painful  memory  of  those  who  have  witnessed  its  fatal 
devastation. 

Contemporary  historians,  overlooking  these  Important 
matters,  have  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Anson 
on  another  account,  namely,  that  on  some  occasions, 
particularly  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Payta,  he  ex- 
ceeded his  orders.  To  set  this  charge  at  rest,  we  append 
a  transcript  of  his  Instructions,  which  have  never  been 
heretofore  published  with  an  edition  of  the  Voyage.  The 
originals  are  recorded  in  the  State  Paper  Office : 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R. 

Instructions  for  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George 
Anson,  Esq.,  commander-in-chief  of  our  ships, 
designed  to  be  sent  to  the  South  Seas  in  America. 
Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  theSist  day  of 
January,  1739-40,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
reign. 
WB^tVtHi,  we  have  thought  proper  to  declare  war 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  several  injuries  and  in- 
dignities offered  to  our  crown  and  people,  which  are  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  our  declaration  of  war;   and, 
whereas,  in  pursuance  tliereof,  we  are  determined  to  dis- 
tress and  annoy  the  said  King  of  Spain  and  his  subjects  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  places  as  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success,  and  the  most  to  the  advantage 
of  our  own  subjects,  we  have  thought  fit  to  direct  that  you, 
taking  under  your  command  our  ships  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  Centurion,  the  Argyle,  the  Severn,  the 
Pearl,  the  Wager,  and  the  Tryal  sloop,  should  proceed 
with  them  according  to  the  following  instructiims : — You 
are  to  receive  on  board  our  said  ships  five  hundred  of  our 
land  forces,  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and  to  supply  your  ships  with  water  and  suoh 
refreshments  as  are  to  be  procured  there,  and  you  are  from 
thence  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  such  other  place  qn 


1  thirds  of  them  from  scurvy. 
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that  coast  as  you  may  be  advised  is  more  proper,  where  you 
are  again  to  supply  yoxir  ships  with  water,  and  any  other 
necessaries  you  may  want  that  can  be  had  there ;  and 
when  you  have  so  done,  you  are  to  proceed,  with  our  ships 
under  your  command,  to  the  South  Sea,  either  round  Cape 
Horn,  or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  you  shall 
judge  most  proper  and  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  winds  and  weather  shall  best  permit. 

When  you  shall  arrive  on  the  Spanish  Coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  you  are  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  annoy  and  dis- 
tress the  Spaniards,  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  by  taking,  sinking,  burning,  or  otherwise 
destroying  all  their  ships  and  vessels  that  you  shall  meet 
with,  and  particularly  their  boats  and  all  embarkations 
whatsoever,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  send  any  in- 
telligence by  sea  along  the  coast,  of  your  being  in  those 
parts.  In  case  you  shall  find  it  practicable  to  seize,  sur- 
prise, or  take  any  of  the  towns  or  places  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast,  that  you  may  judge  worthy  of 
making  such  an  enterprise  upon,  you  are  to  attempt  it, 
for  which  purpose  we  have  not  only  ordered  the  land 
forces  above  mentioned,  but  have  also  thought  proper  to 
direct  that  an  additional  number  of  small  arms  be  put  on 
board  the  said  ships  under  your  command,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  may  require  by  the  crews  of  the  said  ships  or 
otherwise  as  you  shall  find  most  for  our  service.  And  you 
are  on  such  occasions  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  captains 
of  our  ships  under  your  command,  at  a  council  of  war,  of 
which  council  of  war,  in  case  of  any  attack  or  enterprise 
by  land,  the  commander  of  our  land  forces  shall  also  be 
one,  which  said  land  forces  shall,  upon  such  occasions,  be 
landed  according  to  the  determination  of  the  said  council 
of  war,  and  when  on  shore,  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  conduct  of  the  commanding  oflicer  of  our  land  forces, 
subject,  however,  to  be  recalled  on  board  by  any  future 
determination  of  a  council  of  war.  And,  as  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  water  when  and  where  they  can  be  had,  you 
will  inform  yourself  of  the  places  where  that  can  be  most 
conveniently  done  ;  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  that 
the  coast  of  Chili,  and  particularly  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
do  aboimd  with  provisions  and  necessaries  of  all  sorts, 
you  are  to  call  there  for  that  purpose. 

As  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  number  of 
native  Indians,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  said  Indians  may  not  be  averse  to  join  with  you 
against  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  recover  their  freedom, 
you  are  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  such  Indians  as  shall  be  willing  to  join  and  assist 
you,  in  any  attempt  that  you  may  think  proper  to  make 
against  the  Spaniards  that  are  established  there. 

You  are  to  continue  your  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  get  the  best  information  you  can  whether  there 
be  any  place,  before  you  come  to  Lima,  that  may  be 
veorthy  of  your  attention  so  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  stop 
at  it ;  but,  if  there  be  no  place  where  any  considerable 
advantage  can  be  expected,  you  are  then  to  go  along  the 
coast  tin  you  come  to  Callao,  which  is  the  port  of  Lima, 
taking  or  destroying  all  embarkations  whatsoever  that  you 
shall  meet  with. 

As  soon  as  you  shall  arrive  at  Callao,  you  shall  consi- 
der whether  it  may  be  practicable  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  that  place  or  not,  and,  if  it  shall  be  judged  prac- 
ticable, by  a  coimcil  of  war  to  be  held  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  strength  you  have  with  you  to  make  an  attack 
upon  that  port,  you  are  accordingly  to  do  it,  and  if  it 
shall  please  God  to  bless  our  arms  with  success,  you  are 
to  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  possible  for 
our  service. 

And,  whereas,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  from  pri- 
vate intelligence,  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Peru,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  Lima, 
have  long  had  an  inclination  to  revolt  from  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  King  of  Spain  (on  account  of  the  great  oppres- 
sions and  tyrannies  exercised  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys 
and  Governors)  in  favour  of  some  considerable  person 
amongst  themselves,  you  are,  if  you  should  find  that 


there  is  found  any  foimdation  for  these  reports,  by  all 
possible  means  to  encourage  and  assist  such  design  in  the 
best  manner  you  shall  be  able;  and,  in  case  of  any  revo- 
lution or  revolt  from  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
either  amongst  the  Spaniards  or  the  Indians  in  those 
parts,  and  of  any  new  government  being  created  by  them, 
you  are  to  insist  upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
for  the  commerce  of  our  subjects  to  be  carried  on  with 
such  government  so  to  be  erected,  for  which  purpose  you 
shall  make  provisional  agreements  subject  to  our  future 
approbation  and  confirmation. 

But  in  case  you  shall  not  think  proper  to  attack  Calao, 
or  should  miscarry  in  any  attempt  you  may  make  against 
that  place,  you  are  then  to  proceed  to  the  northward  as 
far  as  Panama  ;  but  as  there  are  many  places  along  the 
coast  which  are  considerable,  and  where  the  Spanish  ships, 
in  their  passage  between  Panama  and  Lima,  do  usually 
stop,  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  look  into  those  places,  and 
to  annoy  the  Spaniards  there  as  much  as  it  shall  be  in 
your  power,  and  if  you  shall  meet  with  the  Spanish  men- 
of-war  that  carry  the  treasure  from  Lima  to  Panama,  you 
are  to  endeavour  to  make  yourself  master  of  them. 

When  you  are  arrived  at  Panama,  you  will  probably 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  or  destroy  such  embarka- 
tions as  you  shall  find  there ;  and  as  the  town  itself  is  re- 
presented not  to  be  very  strong,  you  are,  if  you  shall  think 
you  have  sufiicient  force  for  that  purpose,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  that  to>vn,  and  endeavour  to  take  it,  or  bum,  or 
destroy  it,  as  you  shall  think  most  for  our  service. 

And  as  you  may  possibly  find  an  opportunity  to  send 
privately  overland  to  Portobello  or  Darien,  you  are  by  that 
means  to  endeavour  to  transmit  to  any  of  our  ships  or 
forces  that  shall  be  on  the  coast,  an  account  of  what  you 
have  done  or  intend  to  do.  And,  lest  any  such  intelligence 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  we  have 
ordered  you  to  be  furnished  with  a  cipher,  in  which  man- 
ner only  you  are  to  correspond  with  our  admiral  or  the 
commander  in  chief  of  any  of  our  ships  that  maybe  in  the 
northern  seas  of  America,  or  the  commander  in  chief  of 
our  land  forces. 

And  as  we  have  determined  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  hence  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  some  part  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  as  we  shall  have  a  very  considerable  fleet  in 
those  seas,  in  case  it  should  be  thought  proper  that  any 
part  of  those  ships  or  troops  should  go  to  Portobello  or 
Darien  with  a  design  to  send  the  said  troops  overland  to 
Panama  or  Santa  Maria,  you  are  then  to  make  the  best 
disposition  to  assist  them,  by  all  means  that  to  you  shall  be 
able,  in  making  a  secure  settlement  either  at  Panama  or 
any  other  place  that  shall  be  thought  proper,  and  you  are 
in  such  case  to  supply  them  with  cannon  from  the  ships 
under  your  command  (if  necessary),  or  with  anything 
else  that  can  be  spared  without  too  much  weakening  the 
squadron.  And  if  the  land  forces  on  board  our  said  ships 
should  be  wanted  to  reinforce  those  that  may  come  over- 
land to  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  you  may  cause  them  to 
go  on  shore  for  that  purpose,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
proper  oflicers. 

When  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  it  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  your  own  discretion  and  that  of  a  council 
of  war  (when  upon  any  difficulty  you  shall  think  fit  to 
call  them  together)  to  consider  whether  you  shall  go 
farther  to  the  northward,  or  remain  longer  at  Panama  ; 
in  case  the  place  should  have  been  taken  by  our  forces,  or 
you  can  any  way  hear  that  any  of  oiu*  forces  may  be 
expected  on  that  side  from  the  north  side.  But  you  will 
always  take  particular  care  to  consider  of  a  proper  place 
for  careening  of  the  ships  and  for  supplying  them  with 
provisions,  either  for  theu-  voyage  homeward  or  for  their 
continuing  longer  abroad.  In  case  you  shall  be  so  happy 
as  to  meet  with  success,  you  shall  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of.^sending  a  ship  on  purpose  or  otherwise  to  ac- 
quaint us' with  it,  and  with  every  particular  that  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  be  informed  of,  that  we  may  take  the 
proper  measures  thereupon.  If  you  shall  find  no  occasion 
for  your  staying  longer  in  those  seas,  and  shall  judge  it 
best  to  go  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Acapulco,  or  look  out 
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for  the  Acapuico  ship,  which  sails  from  that  place  for 
Manila  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  generally  returns 
at  a  certain  time  also,  you  may  possibly  in  that  case  think 
it  most  advisable  to  return  the  way  of  China,  which  you 
are  hereby  authorised  to  do,  or  return  home  by  Cape 
Horn,  as  you  shall  think  best  for  our  service,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ships  and  men  on  board  them. 

Whenever  you  shall  judge  it  necessary  for  our  service  to 
return  with  our  squadron  to  England,  you  may,  if  you 
shall  think  it  proper,  leave  one  or  two  of  our  ships  in  the 
South  Seas,  for  the  security  of  any  of  the  acquisitions  you 
may  have  been  able  to  make,  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  which  any  of  our  subjects  may  be  carrying  on  in 
those  parts. 


BY  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES. 
Habdwickk,  C. 
Wilmington,  P. 

DORSKT. 

Richmond,  Lennox,   and 

aubignay. 
Montagu. 


Devonshire. 

HoLLEs,  Newcastle. 

Pembroke. 

Hay. 

R.  Walpole, 

Cha.  Wager. 


Additional  Instructions  /or  George  Anson,  Esq., 

Commander-in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  to  be 

sent  into  the  South  Seas  in  America.    Given  at 

Whitehall,  the  19th  day  of  June,  1740,   in  the 

fourteenth  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

Whereas,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  sign    certain 

Instructions,  bearing  date  the  .31st  of  January,  1739-40, 

directed  to  you,  we  have  ordered  the  same  to  be  herewith 

delivered  to  you,  and  have  thought  fit  also  to  give  you 

these  additional  instructions  for  your  conduct. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  suspend  your  sailing 
from  England  till  this^time,  when  the  season  of  the  year 


will  permit  you  to  make  your  intended  voyage  directly  to 
the  South  Seas,  in  America,  (which,  at  some  particular 
seasons,  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impracticable).  You 
are  now  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  His  Majesty's  ships 
under  your  command,  directly  to  the  South  Seas,  either 
by  going  round  Cape  Horn  or  through  the  Straits  of 
Blagellan,  and  to  act  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  His  Majesty's  Instructions  to  you.  But  you  are  to  re- 
gard that  part  of  the  said  Instructions  whereby  you  were 
ordered  (in  case  you  should  be  too  late  for  your  passage 
to  the  South  Seas)  to  proceed  directly  to  the  River  Plata, 
and  there  to  remain  till  the  season  of  the  year  should 
permit  you  to  go  with  safety  to  the  South  Seas,  to  be  at 
present  out  of  the  question  and  of  no  force.  And  whereas 
you  arc  directed,  by  His  Majesty's  Instructions,  to  cause 
the  land  forces,  which  are  to  go  on  board  His  Majesty's 
ships  under  your  command,  to  be  put  on  shore,  on  one 
particular  occasion,  with  the  approbation  of  tlie  proper 
officers ;  you  are  to  understand  it  to  be  His  Majesty's  in- 
tention that  the  said  land  forces  are  in  no  case  to  be  put 
on  shore,  unless  it  shall  be  previously  approved  by  a 
council  of  war  to  be  held  for  that  piuTiose. 

Whereas  a  letter,  written  by  the  Governor  of  Panama 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
His  Majesty's  officers,  which  letter  contains  very  material 
advices  relating  to  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
the  keeping  of  their  treasure  in  these  parts,  a  copy  of  the 
same  will,  by  our  order,  be  herewith  put  into  your  hands : 
and  you  are  to  have  a  regard  to  the  intelligence  therein 
contained,  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  given  you  in  His 
Majesty's  Instructions. 

In  case  of  your  Inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to 
execute  His  Majpsty's  orders,  the  officer  next  to  you  in 
rank  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ships  that  are  to  go  with 
you ;  and  to  execute  the  orders  contained  in  your  Instruc- 
tions, as  if  they  were  directed  to  himself. 
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HIS  GRACE,   JOHN,  DUKE   OP  BEDFORD, 

MARQUrS   OF    TAVISTOCK,    EARL    OP    BEDFORD,    BARON    RUSSEL,    BARON    RUSSEL    OF    THORNHAUGH,    AND 
BARON    HOWLAND    OF    STREATHAM  ; 

OttK  OF   HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SBCRETABIB8  OP  STATB,   AND   LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  GUSTOS  ROTULORUM 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  BEDFORD. 


My  Lord, 
The  following  narrative  of  a  very  singular  naval  achievement  is  addressed  to  your  Grace,  both  on  account  of 
the  infinite  obligations  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  all  times  professes  to  have  received  from  your  friendship ; 
and  also,  as  the  subject  itself  naturally  claims  the  patronage  of  one,  under  whose  direction,  the  British  navy  has 
resumed  its  ancient  spirit  and  lustre,  and  has  in  one  summer  ennobled  itself  by  two  victories,  the  most  decisive, 
and  (if  the  strength  and  number  of  the  captures  be  considered)  the  most  important,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
annals.  Indeed,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  success,  and  a  manifest  superiority  gained  universally  over  the  enemy, 
both  in  commerce  and  glory,  seem  to  be  the  necessary  efifects  of  a  revival  of  strict  discipline,  and  of  an  imbiassed 
regard  to  merit  and  service.  These  are  marks  that  must  distinguish  the  happy  period  of  time  in  which  your  Grace 
presided,  and  aflTord  a  fitter  subject  for  history  than  for  an  address  of  this  nature.  Very  signal  advantages  of  rank 
and  distinction,  obtained  and  secured  to  the  naval  profession  by  your  Grace's  auspicious  influence,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  your  unwearied  zeal  and  attachment  to  it,  and  be  for  ever  remembered  with  the  highest 
gratitude,  by  all  who  shall  be  employed  in  it.  As  these  were  the  generous  rewards  of  past  exploits,  they  will  be 
likewise  the  noblest  incentives,  and  surest  pledges  of  the  future.  That  your  Grace's  eminent  talents,  magnanimity, 
and  disinterested  zeal,  whence  the  public  has  already  reaped  such  signal  benefits,  may  in  all  times  prove  equally 
successful  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  ardent  wish  of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace's 
Most  obedient,  most  devoted,  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

RICHARD  AVALTER. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  of  navigation 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  a  voyage  round  the  world 
is  still  considered  as  an  enterprise  of  a  very  singular 
nature ;  and  the  public  have  never  failed  to  be  extremely 
inquisitive  about  the  various  accidents  and  turns  of  for- 
tune, with  which  this  uncommon  attempt  is  generally 
attended :  and  though  the  amusement  expected  in  a 
narration  of  this  kind,  is  doubtless  one  great  source  of 
this  curiosity,  and  a  strong  incitement  with  the  bulk 
of  readers,  yet  the  more  intelligent  part  of  mankind  have 
always  agreed,  that  from  these  relations,  if  faithfully 
executed,  the  more  important  purposes  of  navigation, 
commerce,  and  national  interest  may  be  greatly  promoted;: 
for  every  authentic  account  of  foreign  coasts  and  countries 
will  contribute  to  one  or  more  of  these  great  ends,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth,  wants,  or  commodities  of  those 
countries,  and  our  ignorance  of  those  coasts ;  and  therefore 
a  voyage  round  the  world  promises  a  species  of  informa- 
tion, of  all  others  the  most  desirable  and  interesting, 
since  great  part  of  it  is  performed  in  seas,  and  on  coasts, 
with  which  we  are  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  country  reno^vned  for  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  stig- 
matised for  its  poverty  in  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  a  civilised  life. 

These  considerations  have  occasioned  the  publication  of 
the  ensuing  work;  which,  in  gratifying  the  inquisitive 
turn  of  mankind,  and  contributing  to  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  future  navigators,  and  to  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  power,  may  doubtless  vie  with  any  nai-ra- 
tion  of  this  kind  hitherto  made  public:  since  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  imdertaking,  already  known  to  the 
world,  may  be  supposed  to  have  strongly  excited  the 
general  curiosity ;  for  whether  we  consider  the  force  of 
the  squadron  sent  on  this  service,  or  the  diversified  dis- 
tresses that  each  single  ship  was  separately  involved  in, 
or  the  uncommon  instances  of  varying  fortune,  which 
attended  the  whole  enterprise;  each  part,  I  conceive, 
must,  from  its  rude  well-known  outlines,  appear  worthy 
of  a  completer  and  more  finished  delineation :  and  if  this 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  more  useful  and  in- 
structive parts,  which  are  almost  everywhere  interwoven 
with  it.* 

Mr.  Anson,  before  he  set  sail  upon  this  expedition, 
besides  the  printed  journals  to  those  parts,  took  care  to 
furnish  himself  with  the  best  manuscript  accoimts  he 
could  procure  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico:  these  he  carefully 
compared  with  the  examinations  of  his  prisoners,  and  the 
informations  of  several  intelligent  persons,  who  fell  into 
his  hands  in  the  South  Seas.  He  had  likewise  the  good 
fortune,  in  some  of  his  captures,  to  possess  himself  of  a 
great  number  of  letters  and  papers  of  a  public  nature, 
many  of  them  written  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Santa  Pee,  to  the  Presidents  of  Panama 
and  Chili,  to  Don  Bias  deLezo,  admiral  of  the  galleons, 
and  to  divers  other  persons  in  public  employments ; 
and  in  these  letters  there  was  usually  inserted  a  re- 
cital of  those  they  were  intended  to  answer;  so  that 
they  contained  a  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence 
between  these  officers  for  some  time  previous  to  our 
arrival  on  that  coast.     We  took  besides  many  letters 


*  A  portion  of  this  Introduction  which  relates  to  the  charts  and 
>lan8  in  the  original  edition,  is  here  omitted,  the  aforesaid  charts, 
cc. ,  being  now  obsolete. 


sent  from  persons  employed  by  the  government  to  their 
friends  and  correspondents,  which  were  frequently  filled 
with  narrations  of  public  business,  and  sometimes  con- 
tained undisguised  animadversions  on  the  views  and 
conduct  of  their  superiors.  From  these  materials  those 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  affairs  are  taken,  which  may  at 
first  sight  appear  the  most  exceptionable.  In  particular, 
the  history  of  the  various  casualties  which  befel  Pizarro's 
squadron,  is  for  the  most  part  composed  from  intercepted 
letters :  though  indeed  the  relation  of  the  insurrection  of 
Orellana  and  his  followers,  is  founded  on  rather  a  less 
disputable  authority :  for  it  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
an  English  gentleman  then  on  board  Pizarro,  who  often 
conversed  with  Orellana ;  and  it  was,  on  inquiry,  confirmed 
in  its  principal  circumstances  by  others  who  were  in  the 
ship  at  the  same  time.  So  that  the  fact,  however  extra- 
ordinary, is,  I  conceive,  not  to  be  contested. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  mention,  that  though 
I  have  endeavoured,  with  my  utmost  care,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  tnith  in  every  article  of  the  ensuing  narration ; 
yet  I  am  apprehensive,  that  in  so  complicated  a  work, 
some  oversights  must  have  been  committed,  by  the  in- 
attention to  which  at  times  all  mankind  are  liable.  How- 
ever I  know  of  none  but  literal  mistakes :  and  if  there  are 
other  errors  which  have  escaped  me,  I  flatter  myself  they 
are  not  of  moment  enough  to  affect  any  material  trans- 
action, and  therefore  I  hope  they  may  justly  claim  the 
reader's  indulgence. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  ensuing 
work,  it  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  itself ;  but  I  cannot  finish  this  Introduc- 
tion, without  adding  a  few  reflections  on  a«matter  very 
nearly  connected  with  the  present  subject,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, neither  destitute  of  utility,  nor  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  public ;  I  mean,  the  animating  my  country- 
men both  in  their  public  and  private  stations,  to  the 
encouragement  and  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  geographical 
and  nautical  observations,  and  of  every  species  of  me- 
chanical and  commercial  information.  It  is  by  a  settled 
attachment  to  these  seemingly  minute  particulars,  that  our 
ambitious  neighbours  have  established  some  part  of  that 
power,  with  which  we  are  now  struggling ;  and  as  we  have 
the  means  in  our  hands  of  pursuing  these  subjects  more 
effectually  than  they  can,  it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  us 
longer  to  neglect  so  easy  and  beneficial  a  practice :  for,  as 
we  have  a  navy  much  more  numerous  than  theirs,  great 
part  of  which  is  always  employed  in  very  distant  stations, 
either  in  the  protection  of  our  colonies  and  commerce,  or 
in  assisting  our  allies  against  the  common  enemy,  this 
gives  us  frequent  opportunities  of  furnishing  ourselves 
with  such  kind  of  materials  as  are  here  recommended, 
and  such  as  might  turn  greatly  to  our  advantage,  either 
in  war  or  peace :  for,  not  to  mention  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  officers  of  the  navy,  if  their  application 
to  these  subjects  was  properly  encouraged,  it  would  create 
no  new  expense  to  the  government  to  establish  a  par- 
ticular regulation  for  this  purpose ;  since  all  that  would 
be  requisite,  would  be  constantly  to  embark  on  board 
some  of  our  men-of-war,  which  are  sent  on  these  distant 
cruises,  a  person,  who  with  the  character  of  an  engineer, 
and  the  skill  and  talents  necessary  to  that  profession, 
should  be  employed  in  drawing  such  coasts,  and  planning 
such  harbours,  as  the  ship  should  touch  at,  and  in  making 
such  other  observations  of  all  kinds,  as  might  either  prove 
of  advantage  to  future  navigators,  or  might  any  ways  tend 
to  promote  the  public  service.  Besides,  persons  habituated 
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to  this  employment  (which  could  not  fail  at  the  same  time 
of  improving  them  in  their  proper  business)  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  many  other  lights,  and  might  serve  to 
secure  our  ileets  from  those  disgraces,  with  which  their 
attempts  against  places  on  shore  have  been  often  attended : 
and,  in  a  nation  like  ours,  where  all  sciences  are  more 
eagerly  and  universally  pursued,  and  better  understood 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  proper  subjects  for 
such  emplojTnents  could  not  long  be  wanting,  if  due 
encouragement  were  given  to  them.  This  method  here 
recommended  is  known  to  have  been  frequently  practised 
by  the  French,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  Monsieur 
Frezier,  an  engineer,  who  has  published  a  celebrated 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas :  for  this  person,  in  the  year 
1711,  was  purposely  sent  by  the  French  king  into  that 
country  on  board  a  merchantman,  that  he  might  examine 
and  describe  the  coast,  and  take  plans  of  all  the  fortified 
places,  the  better  to  enable  the  French  to  prosecute  their 
illicit  trade,  or,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  form  their  enterprises  in  those  seas  with  more 
readiness  and  certainty.  Should  we  pursue  this  method, 
we  might  hope  that  the  emulation  amongst  those  who 
were  thus  employed,  and  the  experience,  which  even  in 
time  of  peace,  they  would  hereby  acquire,  might  at  length 
procure  us  a  proper  number  of  able  engineers,  and  might 
efface  the  national  scandal,  which  our  deficiency  in  that 
species  of  men  has  sometimes  exposed  us  to.  And  surely, 
every  step  to  encourage  and  improve  this  profession  is  of 
great  moment  to  the  public  ;  as  no  persons,  when  they  are 
properly  instructed,  make  better  returns  in  war,  for  the 
encouragement  and  emoluments  bestowed  on  them  in 
time  of  peace.  Of  which  the  advantages  the  French  have 
reaped  from  their  dexterity  (too  numerous  and  recent  to 
be  soon  forgot)  are  an  ample  confirmation. 

And  having  mentioned  engineers,  or  such  as  are  skilled 
in  drawing  and  the  other  usual  practices  of  that  profes- 
sion, as  the  properest  persons  to  be  employed  in  these 
foreign  inquiries,  I  cannot  (as  it  offers  itself  so  naturally 
to  the  subject  in  hand)  but  lament,  how  very  imperfect 
many  of  our  accounts  of  distant  countries  are  rendered  by 
the  relators  being  unskilled  in  drawing,  and  in  the  general 
principles  of  surveying ;  even  where  other  abilities  have 
not  been  wanting.  Had  more  of  our  travellers  been 
initiated  in  these  acquirements,  and  had  there  been  added 
thereto  some  little  skill  in  the  common  astronomical  ob- 
servations (all  which  a  person  of  ordinary  talents  might 
attain  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  application),  we 
should  by  this  time  have  seen  the  geography  of  the  globe 
much  corrector  than  we  now  find  it ;  the  dangers  of  navi- 
gation would  have  been  considerably  lessened,  and  the 
manners,  arts,  and  produce  of  foreign  countries,  would 
have  been  much  better  known  to  us  than  they  are.  Indeed 
when  I  consider  the  strong  incitements  that  all  travellers 
have  to  acquire  some  part  at  least  of  these  qualifications, 
especially  drawing  ;  when  I  consider  how  much  it  would 
facilitate  their  observations,  assist  and  strengthen  their 
memories,  and  of  how  tedious,  and  often  unintelligible, 
a  load  of  description  it  would  rid  them,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  any  person  that  intends  to  visit  distant  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  of  informing  either  himself  or  others, 
should  be  unfurnished  with  so  useful  a  piece  of  skill.  And 
to  enforce  this  argument  still  further,  I  must  add  that, 
besides  the  uses  of  drawing,  which  are  already  mentioned, 
there  is  one  which,  though  not  so  obvious,  is  yet  perhaps 
of  more  consequence  than  all  that  has  been  hitherto  urged ; 
and  that  is,  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  draw  objects 
observe  them  with  more  distinctness  than  others  who  are 
not  habituated  to  this  practice.  For  we  may  easily  find 
by  a  little  experience,  that  in  viewing  any  object,  however 
simple,  our  attention  or  memory  is  scarcely  at  any  time 
so  strong  as  to  enable  us,  when  we  have  turned  our  eyes 
away  from  it,  to  recollect  exactly  every  part  it  consisted 
of,  and  to  recall  all  the  circumstances  of  its  appearance  ; 
since,  on  examination,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  in  some 
we  are  mistaken,  and  others  we  had  totally  overlooked  ; 
but  he  .that  is  employed  in  drawing  what  he  sees,  is  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  rectifying  this  inattention  ; 
for  by  confronting  his  ideas  copied  on  the  paper,  with  the 


object  he  intends  to  represent,  he  finds  in  what  manner 
he  has  been  deceived  in  its  appearance,  and  hence  he  in 
time  acquires  the  habit  of  observing  much  more  at  one 
view,  and  retains  what  he  sees  with  more  correctness,  than 
he  could  ever  have  done,  without  his  practice  and  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing. 

If  what  has  been  said  merits  the  attention  of  travellers 
of  all  sorts,  it  is,  I  think  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  navy ;  since,  without  drawing  and 
planning,  neither  charts  nor  views  of  lands  can  be  taken  ; 
and  without  these  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  naviga- 
tion is  at  a  full  stand.  It  is  doubtless  from  a'  persuasion 
of  the  utility  of  these  qualifications,  that  his  Majesty  has 
established  a  drawing-master  at  Portsmouth,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  hereafter 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  his  royal  navy;  and 
though  some  have  been  so  far  misled,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  perfection  of  sea-officers  consisted  in  a  turn  of  mind 
and  temper  resembling  the  boisterous  element  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  have  condemned  all  literature  and 
science  as  effeminate  and  derogatory  to  that  ferocity, 
which  they  would  falsely  persuade  us  was  the  most 
unerring  characteristic  of  courage :  yet  it  is  to  be  h  oped 
that  such  absurdities  as  these  have  at  no  time  been  autho- 
rised by  the  public  opinion,  and  that  the  belief  of  them 
daily  diminishes.  If  those  who  adhere  to  these  mischiev- 
ous positions  were  capable  of  being  influenced  by  reason, 
or  swayed  by  example,  I  should  think  it  sufficient  for 
their  conviction  to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable  draw- 
ings made  during  this  voyage,  though  done  with  such 
a  degree  of  skill,  that  even  professed  artists  can  with 
difficulty  imitate  them,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Peircy  Brett, 
one  of  Mr.  Anson's  lieutenants,  and  since  captain  of  the 
Lion  man-of-war ;  who,  in  his  memorable  engagement 
with  the  Elizabeth  (for  the  importance  of  the  service,  or 
the  resolution  with  which  it  was  conducted,  inferior  to 
none  this  age  has  seen)  has  given  ample  proof  that  a 
proficiency  in  the  arts  I  have  been  here  recommending  is 
extremely  consistent  with  the  most  exemplary  bravery, 
and  the  most  distinguished  skill  in  every  function  belong- 
ing to  the  duty  of  a  sea-officer.  Indeed,  when  the  many 
branches  of  science  are  considered,  of  which  even  the 
common  practice  of  navigation  is  composed,  and  the  many 
improvements  which  men  of  skiU  have  added  to  this 
practice  within  these  few  years,  it  would  induce  one  to 
believe,  that  the  advantages  of  reflection  and  speculative 
knowledge  were  in  no  profession  more  eminent  than  in 
that  of  a  sea-officer.  For  not  to  mention  some  expertness 
in  geography,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  which  it  would 
be  dishonourable  for  him  to  be  without  (as  his  journal 
and  his  estimate  of  the  daily  position  of  the  ship  arc  no 
more  than  the  practice  of  particular  branches  of  these 
arts),  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  management  and 
working  of  a  ship,  the  discovery  of  her  most  eligible 
position  in  the  water  (usually  styled  her  trim),  and  the 
disposition  of  her  sails  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  I 
are  articles  wherein  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  cannot  j 
but  be  greatly  assistant :  and  perhaps  the  application  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  to  naval  subjects  may  produce  as  j 
great  improvements  in  sailing  and  working  a  ship,  as  it  \ 
has  already  done  in  many  other  matters  conducive  to  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  human  life ;  for  when  the  fabric 
of  a  ship,  and  the  variety  of  her  sails  are  considered, 
together  with  the  artificial  contrivances  of  adapting  them 
to  her  different  motions,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
these  tilings  have  been  brought  about  by  more  than  ordi- 
nary sagacity  and  invention,  so  neither  can  it  be  doubted 
but  that  a  speculative  and  scientific  turn  of  mind  may 
find  out  the  means  of  directing  and  disposing  this  com- 
plicated mechanism  much  more  advantageously  than  can 
bo  done  by  mere  habit,  or  by  a  servile  copying  of  what 
others  may  perhaps  have  erroneously  practised  in  the  like 
emergency.  But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  digression,  and 
to  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  ensuing  work  ; 
which,  with  how  little  art  soever  it  may  be  executed,  will 
yet,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  utility 
and  excellence  of  the  materials,  merit  some  share  of  the 
public  attention. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  the  equipment  of  the  Squadron.  The  incidents  retattng 
thereto,  from  it*  first  appointment  to  its  setting  sail  from 
St.  Helens. 

The  squadron  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Anson 
(of  which  I  here  propose  to  recite  the  most  mate- 
rial proceedings)  having  undergone  many  changes 
in  its  destination,  its  force,  and  its  equipment,  in 
the  ten  months  between  its  first  appointment  and 
its  final  sailing  from  St.  Helens,  I  conceive  the 
his  tory  of  these  alterations  is  a  detail  necessary  to 
be  made  public,  both  for  the  honour  of  those  who 
first  planned  and  promoted  this  enterprise,  and 
for  the  justification  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  its  execution.  Since  it  will  from 
hence  appear,  that  the  accidents  the  expedition 
was  afterwards  exposed  to,  and  which  prevented 
it  from  producing  all  the  national  advantages  the 
strength  of  the  squadron  and  the  expectation  of 
the  public  seemed  to  presage,  were  principally 
owing  to  a  series  of  interruptions,  which  delayed 
the  commander  in  the  course  of  his  preparations, 
and  which  it  exceeded  his  utmost  industry  either 
to  avoid  or  get  removed. 

When  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the 
year  1739,  it  was  foreseen  that  a  war  with  Spain 
was  inevitable,  it  was  the  opinion  of  several  con- 
siderable persons  then  trusted  with  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs,  that  the  most  prudent  step  the 
nation  could  take,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
was  attacking  that  crown  in  her  distant  settle- 
ments ;  for  by  this  means  (as  at  that  time  there 
was  the  greatest  probability  of  success)  it  was 
supposed  that  we  should  cut  off"  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
necessity  of  sincerely  desiring  a  peace,  as  they 
would  hereby  be  deprived  of  the  returns  of  that 
treasure  by  which  alone  they  could  be  enabled  to 
5iarry  on  a  war. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  several  pro- 
jects were  examined,  and  several  resolutions  taken 
in  council.  And  in  all  these  deliberations  it  was 
from  the  first  determined,  that  George  Anson, 
Esq.,  then  captain  of  the  Centurion,  should  be 
employed  as  commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition 
of  this  kind  ;  and  he  then  being  absent  on  a 
cruise,  a  vessel  was  dispatched  to  his  station  so 
early  as  the  l)eginning  of  September,  to  order  him 
to  return  with  his  ship  to  Portsmouth.  And  soon 
after  he  came  there,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles 


Wager,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  London,  and  to 
attend  the  board  of  Admiralty  ;  where,  when  he 
arrived,  he  was  informed  by  Sir  Charles  that  two 
squadrons  would  be  immediately  fitted  out  for  two 
secret  expeditions,  which  however  would  have 
some  connection  with  each  other  ;  that  he,  Mr. 
Anson,  was  intended  to  command  one  of  them, 
and  Mr.  Cornwall  (who  hath  since  lost  his  life 
gloriously  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  honour) 
the  other.  That  the  squadron  under  Mr.  Anson 
was  to  take  on  board  three  independent  compa- 
nies of  a  hundred  men  each,  and  Bland's  regiment 
of  foot ;  that  colonel  Bland  was  likewise  to  embark 
with  his  regiment,  and  to  command  the  land 
forces  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  this  squadron  could 
be  fitted  for  the  sea,  they  were  to  set  sail,  with 
express  orders  to  touch  at  no  place  till  they  came 
to  Java-Head,  in  the  East  Indies  :  that  there  they 
were  only  to  stop  to  take  in  water,  and  thence  to 
proceed  directly  to  the  city  of  Manila,  situated  on 
Luconia,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  the 
other  squadron  was  to  be  of  equal  force  with  this 
commanded  by  Mr.  Anson,  and  was  intended  to 
pass  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas,  and 
there  to  range  along  that  coast ;  and  after  cruising 
upon  the  enemy  in  those  parts,  and  attempting 
their  settlements,  this  squadron  in  its  return  was 
to  rendezvous  at  Manila,  and  there  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Mr.  Anson,  where  they  were  to 
refresh  their  men  and  refit  their  ships,  and  per- 
haps receive  further  orders. 

This  scheme  was  doubtless  extremely  well  pro- 
jected, and  could  not  but  greatly  advance  the 
public  service,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  those  concerned  in  its  execu- 
tion ;  for  had  Mr.  Anson  proceeded  for  Manila 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
arrived  there  before  they  had  received  any  advice 
of  the  war  between  us  and  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently before  they  had  been  in  the  ^least  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  or  had  any 
apprehensions  of  their  danger.  The  city  of  Manila 
might  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
in  the  same  defenceless  condition  with  all  the 
other  Spanish  settlements,  just  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  :  that  is  to  say,  their  fortifications 
neglected,  and  in  many  places  decayed ;  their  can- 
non dismounted,  or  useless,  by  the  mouldering  of 
their  carriages  ;  their  magazines,  whether  of  nuli- 
tary  stores  or  provision,  all  empty ;  their  gaiinsons 
unpaid,  and  consequently  thin,  ill-affected,  and 
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dispirited  ;  and  the  royal  chests  in  Peru,  whence 
alone  all  these  disorders  could  receive  their  re- 
dress, drained  to  the  very  bottom.  This,  from 
the  intercepted  letters  of  their  viceroys  and  go- 
vernors, is  well  known  to  have  been  the  defence- 
less state  of  Panama,  and  the  other  Spanish  places 
on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  for  near  a  twelve- 
month after  our  declaration  of  war.  And  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  city  of  Manila,  removed 
still  farther  by  almost  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  should  have  experienced  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  greater  share  of  attention  and  con- 
cern for  its  security  than  Panama  and  the  other 
important  ports  in  Peru  and  Chili,  on  which  their 
possession  of  that  immense  empire  depends. 
Indeed,  it  is  weU  known,  that  Manila  was  at  that 
time  incapable  of  making  any  considerable  de- 
fence, and  in  all  probability  would  have  suiTen- 
dered  only  on  the  appearance  of  our  squadron 
before  it.  The  consequence  of  this  city,  and  the 
island  it  stands  on,  may  be  in  some  measure  esti- 
mated, from  the  healthiness  of  its  air,  the  excel- 
lency of  its  port  and  bay,  the  number  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  very  extensive  and 
beneficial  commerce  which  it  carries  on  to  the 
principal  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
its  exclusive  trade  to  Acapulco,  the  returns  for 
which,  being  made  in  silver,  are,  upon  the  lowest 
valuation,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum. 

And  on  this  scheme  Sir  Charles  Wager  was  so 
intent,  that  in  a  few  days  after  this  first  confer- 
ence, that  is,  on  November  18,  Mr.  Anson  re- 
ceived an  order  to  take  under  his  command  the 
Argyle,  Severn,  Pearl,  Wager,  and  Tryal  sloop  ; 
and  other  orders  were  issued  to  him  in  the  same 
month,  and  in  the  December  following,  relating  to 
the  victualling  of  this  squadron.  But  Mr.  Anson 
attending  the  Admiralty  the  beginning  of  January, 
he  was  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  that,  for 
reasons  with  which  he.  Sir  Charles,  was  not  ac- 
quainted, the  expedition  to  Manila  was  laid  aside. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  Mr.  Anson  was  ex- 
tremely chagrined  at  the  losing  the  command  of 
so  infallible,  so  honourable,  and  in  every  respect 
so  desirable  an  enterprise,  especially  too  as  he  had 
already,  at  a  very  great  expense,  made  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  his  own  accommodation  in  this 
voyage,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  would 
prove  a  very  long  one.  However,  Sir  Charles,  to 
render  this  disappointment  in  some  degree  more 
tolerable,  informed  him  that  the  expedition  to  the 
South  Seas  was  still  intended,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Anson,  and  his  squadron,  as  their  first  destination 
was  now  countermanded,  should  be  employed  in 
that  service.  And  on  the  10th  of  January  he 
received  his  commission,  appointing  hun  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forementioned  squadron, 
which  (the  Argyle  being  in  the  course  of  their 
preparation  changed  for  the  Gloucester)  was  the 
same  he  sailed  with  above  eight  months  after  from 
St.  Helens.  On  this  change  of  destination,  the 
equipment  of  the  squadron  was  still  prosecuted 
with  as  much  vigour  as  ever,  and  the  victualling, 
and  whatever  depended  on  the  commodore,  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  he  conceived  the  ships  might 
be  capable  of  putting  to  sea  the  instant  he  should 
receive  his  final  orders,  of  which  he  was  in  daily 
expectation.  And  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1740,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  principal  secretary 


of  state,  delivered  to  him  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions, dated  January  31,  1739,  with  an  additional 
instruction  from  the  lords  justices,  dated  June 
19,  1740.*  On  the  receipt  of  these,  Mr.  Anson 
immediately  repaired  to  Spithead,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind,  flattering  him- 
self that  all  his  delays  were  now  at  an  end.  For 
though  he  knew  by  the  musters  that  his  squadron 
wanted  three  hundred  seamen  of  their  comple- 
ment (a  deficiency  which,  with  all  his  assiduity,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  supplied),  yet,  as  Sir 
Charles  Wager  informed  him  that  an  order  from 
the  board  of  Admiralty  was  despatched  to  Sir 
John  Norris  to  spare  him  the  numbers  which  he 
wanted,  he  doubted  not  of  his  complying  there- 
with. But  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  he  found 
himself  greatly  mistaken  and  disappointed  in  this 
persuasion ;  for  on  his  application  Sir  John  Norris 
told  him  he  could  spare  him  none,  for  he  wanted 
men  for  his  own  fleet.  This  occasioned  an  inevit- 
able and  a  very  considerable  delay,  for  it  was  the 
end  of  July  before  this  deficiency  was  by  any 
means  supplied,  and  all  that  was  then  done  was 
extremely  short  of  his  necessities  and  expecta- 
tion. For  Admiral  Balchen,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  at  Spithead  after  Sir  John  Norris  had 
sailed  to  the  westward,  instead  of  three  hundred 
able  sailors,  which  Mr.  Anson  wanted  of  his  com- 
plement, ordered  on  board  the  squadron  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men  only  ;  of  whom  thirty-two 
were  from  the  hospital  and  sick  quarters,  thirty- 
seven  from  the  Salisbury,  with  three  officers  of 
Colonel  Lowther's  regiment,  and  ninety-eight  ma- 
rines, and  these  were  all  that  were  ever  granted 
to  make  up  the  forementioned  deficiency. 

But  the  commodore's  mortification  did  not  end 
here.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  was 
at  first  intended  that  Colonel  Bland's  regiment, 
and  three  independent  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each,  should  embark  as  land-foi'ces  on  board 
the  squadron.  But  this  disposition  was  now 
changed,  and  all  the  land-forces  that  were  to  be 
allowed,  were  five  hundred  invalids  to  be  collected 
from  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  college.  As 
these  out-pensioners  consist  of  soldiers  who,  from 
their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  are  incapa- 
ble of  service  in  marching  regiments,  Mr.  Anson 
was  greatly  chagrined  at  having  such  a  decrepit 
detachment  allotted  him  ;  for  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  greatest  part  of  them  would  pei-ish 
long  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action, 
since  the  delays,  he  had  already  encountered, 
necessarily  confined  his  passage  round  Cape  Horn 
to  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year.  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  too,  joined  in  opinion  with  the 
commodore,  that  invalids  were  no  ways  proper 
for  this  service,  and  soUcited  strenuously  to  have 
them  exchanged  ;  but  he  was  told  that  persons, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  better  judges  of  soldiers 
than  he  or  Mr,  Anson,  thought  them  the  properest 
men  that  could  be  employed  on  this  occasion.^ 
And  upon  this  determination  they  were  ordered 
on  boai'd  the  squadron  on  the  5th  of  August ;  but 


1  See  these  instructions  in  the  Introduction. 

2  "  The  feelings  of  these  excellent  judges  are  not  to  be 
envied,  when  they  were  afterwards  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  not  one  of  these  unfortunate  individuals 
who  went  on  the  voyage  survived  to  reach  their  native 
land— every  man  had  perished."— Sir  John  Barrow's  Life 
of  Lord  Anson. 
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instead  of  five  hundred,  there  came  on  board  no 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ;  for  all 
those  who  had  limbs  and  strength  to  walk  out  of 
Portsmouth  deserted,  leaving  behind  them  only 
such  as  were  literally  invalids,  most  of  them  being 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  some  of  them  upwards  of 
seventy.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
moving  scene  than  the  embarkation  of  these  un- 
happy veterans  :  they  were  themselves  extremely 
averse  to  the  service  they  were  engaged  in,  and 
fully  apprised  of  all  the  disasters  they  were  after- 
wards exposed  to  ;  the  apprehensions  of  which 
were  strongly  marked  by  the  concern  that  appeared 
in  their  countenances,  which  was  mixed  with  no 
small  degree  of  indignation,  to  be  thus  hurried 
from  their  repose  into  a  fatiguing  employ,  to  which 
neither  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  nor  the  vigour 
of  their  minds,  were  any  ways  proportioned,  and 
where,  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  in 
the  least  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
they  were  engaged  in,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility uselessly  perish  by  lingering  and  painful 
diseases  ;  and  this  too,  after  they  had  spent  the 
activity  and  strength  of  their  youth  in  their  coun- 
try's service. 

And  I  cannot  but  observe,  on  this  melancholy 
incident,  how  extremely  unfortunate  it  was,  both 
to  this  aged  and  diseased  detachment,  and  to  the 
expedition  they  were  employed  in  ;  that  amongst 
all  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which 
were  supposed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  men, 
the  most  crazy  and  infirm  only  should  be  culled 
out  for  so  fatiguing  and  perilous  an  undertaking. 
For  it  was  well  known,  that  however  unfit  invalids 
in  general  might  be  for  this  service,  jet  by  a  pru- 
dent choice,  there  might  have  been  found  among 
them  five  hundred  men,  who  had  some  remains  of 
vigour  left :  and  Mr.  Anson  fully  expected,  that 
the  best  of  them  would  have  been  allotted  him  ; 
whereas  the  whole  detachment  that  was  sent  to 
him,  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  the  most  decrepit  and 
miserable  objects,  that  could  be  collected  out  of  the 
whole  body;  and  by  the  desertion  above-mentioned, 
these  were  a  second  time  cleared  of  that  little  health 
and  strength  which  were  to  be  found  amongst 
them,  and  he  was  to  take  up  with  such  as  were 
much  fitter  for  an  infirmary,  than  for  any  military 
duty. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  another 
material  particular  in  the  equipment  of  this  squad- 
ron. It  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Anson,  after  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  South-Seas, 
to  take  with  him  two  persons  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  agent- victuallers.  Those  who  were  men- 
tioned for  this  employment  had  formerly  been  in 
the  Spanish  West-Indies,  in  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany's service,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  their 
knowledge  and  intelligence  on  that  coast,  they  might 
often  procure  provisions  for  him  by  compact  with 
the  inhabitants,  when  it  was  not  to  be  got  by  force 
of  arms.  These  agent-victuallers  were,  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  allowed  to  carry  to  the  value  of 
15,000/  in  merchandise  on  board  the  squadron  ; 
for  they  had  i-epresented,  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  for  them  to  procure  provisions  with  goods, 
i  than  with  the  value  of  the  same  goods  in  money. 
!  Whatever  colours  were  given  to  this  scheme,  it 
I  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  generality  of  mankind, 
that  it  was  not  principally  intended  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  agents,  by  the  beneficial  commerce 


they  proposed  to  carry  on  upon  that  coast.  Mr. 
Anson,  from  the  beginning,  objected  both  to  the 
appointment  of  agent  victuallers,  and  the  allowing 
them  to  carry  a  cargo  on  board  the  squadron : 
for  he  conceived,  that  in  those  few  amicable  ports 
where  the  squadron  might  touch,  he  needed  not 
their  assistance  to  contract  for  any  provisions  the 
place  affi)rded  ;  and  on  the  enemy's  coast,  he  did 
not  imagine  that  they  could  ever  procure  him  the 
necessaries  he  should  want,  unless  (which  he  was 
resolved  not  to  comply  with)  the  military  opera- 
tions of  his  squadron  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
ridiculous  views  of  their  trading  projects.  All 
that  he  thought  the  Government  ought  to  have 
done  on  this  occasion,  was  to  put  on  board  to  the 
value  of  2  or  3000Z.  only  of  such  goods,  as  the 
Indians,  or  the  Spanish  planters  in  the  less  culti- 
vated part  of  the  coast,  might  be  tempted  with  ; 
since  it  was  in  such  places  only  that  he  imagined 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  truck  with  the  enemy 
for  provisions  :  and  in  these  places,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident,  a  very  small  cargo  would  suffice. 

But  though  the  commodore  objected  both  to 
the  appointment  of  these  officers,  and  to  their 
project ;  yet,  as  they  had  insinuated  that  their 
scheme,  besides  victualling  the  squadron,  might 
contribute  to  settling  a  trade  upon  that  coast, 
which  might  be  afterwards  carried  on  without 
difficulty,  and  might  thereby  prove  a  very  con- 
siderable national  advantage,  they  were  much 
listened  to  by  some  considerable  persons  :  and  of 
the  15,000/.  which  was  to  be  the  amount  of  their 
cargo,  the  Government  agreed  to  advance  them 
10,000  upon  imprest,  and  the  remaining  5000  they 
raised  on  bottomry  bonds  ;  and  the  goods  pur- 
chased with  this  sum  were  all  that  were  taken  to 
sea  by  the  squadron,  how  much  soever  the  amount 
of  them  might  be  afterwards  magnified  by  common 
report. 

This  cargo  was  at  first  shipped  on  board  the 
Wager  store-ship,  and  one  of  the  victuallers  ;  no 
part  of  it  being  admitted  on  board  the  men-of- 
war.  But  when  the  commodore  was  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, he  considered,  that  in  case  the  squadron 
should  be  separated,  it  might  be  pretended  that 
some  of  the  ships  were  disappointed  of  provisions 
for  want  of  a  cargo  to  ti'uck  with,  and  therefore 
he  distributed  some  of  the  least  bulky  commo- 
dities on  board  the  men-of-war,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder principally  on  board  the  Wager,  where 
it  was  lost  :  and  more  of  the  goods  perishing  by 
various  accidents  to  be  recited  hereafter,  and  no 
part  of  them  being  disposed  of  upon  the  coast, 
the  few  that  came  home  to  England,  did  not 
produce,  when  sold,  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
original  price.  So  true  was  the  commodore's 
prediction  about  the  event  of  this  project,  which 
had  been  by  many  considered  as  infallibly  pro- 
ductive of  immense  gains.  But  to  return  to  the 
transactions  at  Portsmouth. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  invalids  who  had  deserted,  as  is  mentioned 
above,  there  were  ordered  on  board  two  hundred 
and  ten  marines  detached  from  diff'erent  regi- 
ments :  these  were  raw  and  undisciplined  men, 
for  they  were  just  raised,  and  had  scarcely  any 
thing  more  of  the  soldier  than  their  regimentals, 
none  of  them  having  been  so  far  trained,  as  to  be 
permitted  to  fire.  The  last  detachment  of  these 
marines  came  on  board  the  8th  of  August,  and 
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on  the  10th  the  squadron  sailed  from  Spithead  to 
St.  Helens,  there  to  wait  for  a  wind  to  proceed  on 
the  expedition. 

But  the  delays  we  had  already  suffered  had  not 
yet  spent  all  their  influence,  for  we  were  now 
advanced  into  a  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
westerly  winds  are  usually  very  constant,  and 
very  violent ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  we 
should  put  to  sea  in  company  with  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Balchen,  and  the  expedition 
under  Lord  Cathcart.  And  as  we  made  up  in  all 
twenty-one  men  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  sail  of  merchantment  and  transports,  we  had 
no  hopes  of  getting  out  of  the  channel  with  so  large 
a  number  of  ships,  without  the  continuance  of  a 
fair  wind,  for  some  considerable  time.  This  was 
what  we  had  every  day  less  and  less  reason  to 
expect,  as  the  tim6  of  the  equinox  drew  near  ;  so 
that  our  golden  dreams,  and  our  ideal  possession 
of  the  Peruvian  treasures,  grew  each  day  more 
faint,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  pas- 
sage round  Cape  Horn  in  the  winter  season  filled 
our  imaginations  in  their  room.  For  it  was  forty 
days  from  our  arrival  at  St.  Helens,  to  our  final 
departure  from  thence  :  and  even  then  (having 
orders  to  proceed  without  Lord  Cathcart)  we  tided 
it  down  the  channel  with  a  contrary  wind.  But 
this  interval  of  forty  days  was  not  free  from  the 
displeasing  fatigue  of  often  setting  sail,  and  being 
as  often  obliged  to  return  ;  nor  exempt  from 
dangers,  greater  than  have  been  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  surrounding  the  globe.  For  the  wind 
coming  fair  for  the  first  time,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
we  got  under  sail,  and  Mr.  Balchen  showed  him- 
self truly  solicitous  to  have  proceeded  to  sea,  but 
the  wind  soon  returning  to  its  old  quarter,  obliged 
us  to  put  back  to  St.  Helens,  not  without  consider- 
able hazard,  and  some  damage  received  by  two 
of  the  ti-ansports,  which,  in  tacking,  ran  foul  of  each 
other  :  besides  this,  we  made  two  or  three  more 
attempts  to  sail,  but  without  any  better  success. 
And,  on  the  6th  of  September,  being  returned  to 
an  anchor  at  St.  Helens,  after  one  of  these  fruitless 
efforts,  the  wind  blew  so  fresh,  that  the  whole  fleet 
struck  their  yards  and  topmasts  to  prevent  their 
driving.  And,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  Centurion  drove  the  next  evening,  and  brought 
both  cables  a-head,  and  we  were  in  no  small  danger 
of  driving  foul  of  the  Prince  Frederick,  a  seventy- 
gun  ship,  moored  at  a  small  distance  under  our 
stern  ;  which  we  happily  escaped,  by  her  driving 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  preserving  her  distance  : 
nor  did  we  think  ourselves  secure,  till  we  at  last 
let  go  the  sheet-anchor,  which  fortunately  brought 
us  up. 

However,  on  the  9th  of  September,  we  were  in 
some  degree  relieved  from  this  lingering  vexatious 
situation,  by  an  order  which  Mr.  Anson  received 
from  the  lords  justices,  to  put  to  sea  the  first 
opportunity  with  his  own  squadron  only,  if  Lord 
Cathcart  should  not  be  ready.  Being  thus  freed 
from  the  troublesome  company  of  so  large  a  fleet, 
our  commodore  resolved  to  weigh  and  tide  it  down 
channel  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  become 
sufficiently  moderate,  and  this  might  easily  have 
been  done  with  our  own  squadron  alone  full  two 
months  sooner,  had  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  supplymg  us  with  seamen,  been  punctually 
comphed  with,  and  had  we  met  with  none  of  those 
other  delays  mentioned  in  this   narration.     It  is 


true,  our  hopes  of  a  speedy  departure  were  even 
now  somewhat  damped  by  a  subsequent  order 
which  Mr.  Anson  received  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  for  by  that  he  was  required  to  take  under  his 
convoy  the  St.  Albans  with  the  Turkey  fleet,  and 
to  join  the  Dragon,  and  the  Winchester,  with  the 
Straits'  and  the  American  trade  at  Torbay  or  Ply- 
mouth, and  to  proceed  with  them  to  sea  as  far  as 
their  way  and  ours  lay  together  :  this  incumbrance 
of  a  convoy  gave  us  some  uneasiness,  as  we  feared 
it  might  prove  the  means  of  lengthening  our  pas- 
sage to  the  Madeiras.  However,  Mr.  Anson,  noV 
having  the  command  himself,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
his  former  determination,  and  to  tide  it  down  the 
channel  with  the  first  moderate  weather  ;  and  that 
the  junction  of  his  convoy  might  occasion  as  little 
a  loss  of  time  as  possible,  he  immediately  sent 
directions  to  Torbay,  that  the  fleets  he  was  there 
to  take  under  his  care,  might  be  in  a  readiness  to 
join  him  instantly  on  his  approach.  And  at  last, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  he  weighed  from  St. 
Helens  ;  and  though  the  wind  was  at  first  contrary, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  clear  of  the  channel  in 
four  days,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  in 
the  ensuing  chapter. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  respective  steps 
taken  in  the  equipment  of  this  squadron,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  how  different  an  aspect  this  expe- 
dition bore  at  its  first  appointment  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  from  what  it  had  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  when  it  left  the  channel ;  and  how 
much  its  numbers,  its  strength,  and  the  probability 
of  its  success  were  diminished,  by  the  various  inci- 
dents which  took  place  in  that  interval.  For 
instead  of  having  all  our  old  and  ordinary  seamen 
exchanged  for  such  as  were  young  and  able,  (which 
the  commodore  was  at  first  promised,)  and  having 
our  numbers  completed  to  their  full  complement, 
we  were  obliged  to  retain  our  first  crews,  which 
were  very  indifferent ;  and  a  deficiency  of  three 
hundred  men  in  our  numbers  was  no  otherwise 
made  up  to  us,  than  by  sending  us  on  board  a 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  part  com- 
posed of  such  as  were  discharged  from  hospitals, 
or  new-raised  marines  who  had  never  been  at  sea 
before.  And  in  the  land-forces  allotted  us,  the 
change  was  still  more  disadvantageous,  for  there, 
instead  of  three  independent  companies  of  a  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  foot,  which 
was  an  old  one,  we  had  only  four  hundred  and 
seventy  invalids  and  marines,  one  part  of  them 
incapable  for  action  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  the 
other  part  useless  by  their  ignorance  of  their  duty. 
But  the  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  squadron 
was  not  the  greatest  inconvenience  which  attended 
these  alterations ;  for  the  contests,  representations, 
and  difficulties  which  they  continually  produced, 
(as  we  have  above  seen,  that  in  these  cases  the 
authority  of  the  Admiralty  was  not  always  sub- 
mitted to,)  occasioned  a  delay  and  waste  of  time, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  was  the  source  of  all 
the  disasters  to  which  this  enterprise  was  after- 
wards exposed :  for,  by  this  means  we  were  obliged 
to  make  our  passage  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  most 
tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  whence  proceeded 
the  separation  of  our  squadron,  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  our  men,  and  the  imminent  hazard  of  our  total 
destruction :  and  by  this  delay  too,  the  enemy  had 
been  so  well  informed  of  our  designs,  that  a  person 
who  had  been  employed  in  the   South-Sea  com- 
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pany's  service,  and  ai-rived  from  Panama  three  or 
four  days  before  we  left  Portsmouth,  was  able  to 
relate  to  Mr.  Anson  most  of  the  particulars  of  the 
destination  and  strength  of  our  squadron,  from 
what  he  had  learnt  amongst  the  Spaniards  before 
he  left  them.  And  this  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  a  more  extraordinary  circumstance :  for  we 
shall  find,  that  when  the  Spaniards  (fully  satisfied 
that  our  expedition  was  intended  for  the  South- 
Seas)  had  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  oppose  us,  which 
had  so  far  got  the  start  of  us,  as  to  arrive  before  us 
off"  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  commander  of  this 
squadron  was  so  well  instructed  in  the  form  and 
make  of  Mr.  Anson's  broad  pennant,  and  had  imi- 
tated it  so  exactly,  that  he  thereby  decoyed  the 
Pearl,  one  of  our  squadron,  within  gun-shot  of  him, 
before  the  captain  of  the  Pearl  was  able  to  discover 
his  mistake. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Postage  from  St.  Helens  to  the  Island  of  Madeira  ; 
with  a  short  account  of  that  Island,  and  of  our  stay 
there. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  the  squadron, 
as  we  have  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
weighed  from  St.  Helens  with  a  contrary  wind,  the 
commodore  proposing  to  tide  it  down  the  channel, 
as  he  dreaded  less  the  inconveniences  he  should 
thereby  have  to  struggle  with,  than  the  risk  he 
should  run  of  ruining  the  enterprise,  by  an  uncer- 
tain, and  in  all  probability,  a  tedious  attendance  for 
a  fair  wind. 

The  squadron  allotted  to  this  service  consisted  of 
five  men-of-war,  a  sloop-of-war,  and  two  victualling 
ships.  They  were  the  Centurion  of  sixty  guns, 
four  hundred  men, George  Anson,  Esq.  commander; 
the  Gloucester  of  fifty  guns,  three  hundred  men, 
Richard  Norris,  commander ;  the  Severn  of  fifty 
guns,  three  hundred  men,  the  honourable  Edward 
Legg,  commander ;  the  Pearl  of  forty  guns,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  Matthew  Mitchel,  com- 
mander; the  Wager  of  twenty-eight  guns,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  Dandy  Kidd,  commander ; 
and  the  Tryal  sloop  of  eight  guns,  one  hundred 
men,  the  honourable  John  Murray,  commander. 
The  two  victuallers  were  pinks,  the  largest  of  about 
four  hundred,  and  the  other  of  about  two  hundred 
tons  burthen  ;  these  were  to  attend  us,  till  the  pro- 
visions we  had  taken  on  board  were  so  far  con- 
sumed as  to  make  room  for  the  additional  quantity 
they  carried  with  them,  which,  when  we  had  taken 
into  our  ships,  they  were  to  be  discharged.  Besides 
the  complement  of  men  borne  by  the  above-men- 
tioned ships  as  their  crews,  there  were  embarked  on 
board  the  squadron  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
invalids  and  marines,  under  the  denomination  of 
land-forces,  as  has  been  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  wfiich  were  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cracherode.  With  this  squad- 
ron, together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  the  Lark, 
and  the  trade  under  their  convoy,  Mr.  Anson,  after 
weighing  from  St.  Helens,  tided  it  down  the  chan- 
nel for  the  first  foi-ty-eight  hours  ;  and,  on  the 
20th,  in  the  morning,  we  discovered  off"  the  Ram- 
Head  the  Dragon,  Winchester,  South-Sea  Castle, 
and  Rye,  with  a  number  of  merchantmen  under 
their  convoy :  these  we  joined  about  noon  the  same 
day,  our  commodore  having  orders  to  see  them 


(together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  Lark)  as  far 
into  the  sea  as  their  course  and  ours  lay  to- 
gether. When  we  came  in  sight  of  this  last  men- 
tioned fleet,  Mr.  Anson  first  hoisted  his  broad 
pennant,  and  was  saluted  by  all  the  men-of-war 
in  company. 

When  we  had  joined  this  last  convoy,  we  made 
up  eleven  men-of-war,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail  of  merchantmen,  consisting  of  the  Turkey, 
the  Straits',  and  the  American  trade.  Mr.  Anson, 
the  same  day,  made  a  signal  for  all  the  captains  of 
the  men-of-war  to  come  on  board  him,  where  he 
delivered  them  their  fighting  and  sailing  instruc- 
tions, and  then,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  all  stood 
towards  the  south-west ;  and  the  next  day  at  noon, 
being  the  21st,  we  had  run  forty  leagues  from  the 
Ram-Head  ;  and  being  now  clear  of  the  land,  our 
commodore,  to  render  our  view  more  extensive, 
ordered  Captain  Mitchel,  in  the  Pearl,  to  make 
sail  two  leagues  a-head  of  the  fleet  every  morning, 
and  to  I'epair  to  his  station  every  evening.  Thus 
we  proceeded  till  the  25th,  when  the  Winchester 
and  the  American  convoy  made  the  concerted  sig- 
nal for  leave  to  separate,  which  being  answered  by 
the  commodore,  they  left  us ;  as  the  St.  Albans  and 
the  Dragon,  with  the  Turkey  and  Straits'  convoy, 
did  on  the  2.9th.  After  which  separation,  there  re- 
mained in  company  only  our  own  squadron  and  our 
two  victuallers,  with  which  we  kept  on  our  course 
for  the  island  of  Madeira.  But  the  winds  were  so 
contrary,  that  we  had  the  mortification  to  be  fox-ty 
days  in  our  passage  thither  from  St.  Helens,  though 
it  is  known  to  be  often  done  in  ten  or  twelve. 
This  delay  was  a  most  unpleasing  circumstance, 
productive  of  much  discontent  and  ill-humour 
amongst  our  people,  of  which  those  only  can  have 
a  tolerable  idea,  who  have  had  the  experience  of  a 
like  situation.  And  besides  the  peevishness  and 
despondency  which  foul  and  contrary  winds,  and  a 
lingering  voyage,  never  fail  to  create  on  all  occa- 
sions, we,  in  particular,  had  very  substantial  rea- 
sons to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  impe- 
diment. For  as  we  had  departed  from  England 
much  later  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  we  had 
placed  almost  all  our  hopes  of  success  in  the  chance 
of  retrieving,  in  some  measure  at  sea,  the  time  we 
had  so  unhappily  wasted  at  Spithead  and  St.  Helens. 
However,  at  last,  on  Monday,  October  the  25th, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  we,  to  our  great  joy,  made 
the  land,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Madeira  Road,  in  forty  fathom  water ;  the  Brazen- 
head  bearing  from  us  E.  by  S.,  the  Loo  N.N.W., 
and  the  Great  Church  N.N.E.  We  had  hardly  let 
go  our  anchor,  when  an  English  privateer  sloop 
ran  under  our  stern,  and  saluted  the  commodore 
with  nine  guns,  which  we  i-eturned  with  five. 
And,  the  next  day,  the  consul  of  the  island  coming 
to  visit  the  commodore,  we  saluted  him  with  nine 
guns  on  his  coming  on  board. 

This  island  of  Madeira,  where  we  are  now 
arrived,  is  famous  through  all  our  American  settle- 
ments for  its  excellent  wines,  which  seem  to  be 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fine  climate,  in  the  latitude  of  32°  27' north ;  and 
in  the  longitude  from  London  of,  by  our  diff'erent 
reckonings,  from  18°  J  to  19°  i  west,  though  laid 
down  in  the  charts  in  1 7°.  It  is  composed  of  one 
continued  hill,  of  a  considerable  height,  extending 
itself  from  east  to  west :  the  declivity  of  which,  on 
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the  south-side,  is  cultivated  and  interspersed  with 
vineyards;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  slope  the 
merchants  have  fixed  their  country-seats,  which 
help  to  form  an  agreeable  prospect.  There  is  but 
one  considerable  town  in  the  whole  island,  it  is 
named  Fonchiale,  and  is  seated  on  the  south  part 
of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay.  This 
is  the  only  place  of  trade,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
where  it  is  possible  for  a  boat  to  land.  Fonchiale, 
towards  the  sea,  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a 
battery  of  cannon,  besides  a  castle  on  the  Loo, 
which  is  a  rock  standing  in  the  water  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  shore.  Even  here  the  beach  is 
covered  with  large  stones,  and  a  Adolent  surf  con- 
tinually beats  upon  it ;  so  that  the  commodore  did 
not  care  to  venture  the  ships'  long-boats  to  fetch 
the  water  off,  as  there  was  so  much  danger  of  their 
being  lost ;  and  therefore  ordered  the  captains  of 
the  squadron  to  employ  Portuguese  boats  on  that 
service. 

We  continued  about  a  week  at  this  island, 
watering  our  ships,  and  providing  the  squadron 
with  wine  and  other  refreshments.  And,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  Captain  Richard  Norris  having 
signified,  by  a  letter  to  the  commodore,  his  desire 
to  quit  his  command  on  board  the  Gloucester,  in 
order  to  return  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  the  commodore  complied  with  his  request ; 
and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  appoint  Captain 
Matthew  Mitchel  to  command  the  Gloucester  in 
his  room,  and  to  remove  Captain  Kidd  from  the 
Wager  to  the  Pearl,  and  Captain  Murray  from  the 
Tryal  sloop  to  the  Wager,  giving  the  command  of 
the  Tryal  to  Lieutenant  Cheap.  These  promotions 
being  settled,  with  other  changes  in  the  lieutenan- 
cies, the  commodore,  on  the  following  day,  gave  to 
the  captains  their  orders,  appointing  St.  Jago,  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  to  be  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation  ;  and  directing 
them,  if  they  did  not  meet  the  Centurion  there,  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine's  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  water  for 
the  squadron  being  the  same  day  completed,  and 
each  ship  supplied  with  as  much  wine  and  other 
refreshments  as  they  could  take  in,  we  weighed 
anchor  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  our  leave  of  the 
island  of  Madeira.  But  before  I  go  on  with  the 
narration  of  our  own  transactions,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  enemy,  and  of  the  measures  they  had  taken 
to  render  all  our  designs  abortive. 

When  Mr.  Anson  visited  the  governor  of  Ma- 
deira, he  received  information  from  him,  that  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  the  latter  end  of  October, 
there  had  appeared,  to  the  westward  of  that  island, 
seven  or  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  patache, 
which  last  was  sent  every  day  close  in  to  make  the 
land.  The  governor  assured  the  commodore,  upon 
his  honour,  that  none  upon  the  island  had  either 
given  them  intelligence,  or  had  in  any  sort  com- 
municated with  them,  but  that  he  believed  them 
to  be  either  French  or  Spanish,  but  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  them  Spanish.  On  this  intelli- 
gence Mr.  Anson  sent  an  officer  in  a  clean  sloop, 
eight  leagues  to  the  westward,  to  reconnoitre  them, 
and,  if  possible,  to  discover  what  they  were :  but 
the  officer  returned  without  being  able  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  so  that  we  still  remained  in  uncer- 
tainty. However,  we  could  not  but  conjecture, 
that  this  fleet  was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  our 


expedition,  which,  had  they  cruised  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  island  instead  of  the  westward,  they 
could  not  but  have  executed  with  great  facility. 
For  as,  in  that  case,  they  must  have  certainly 
fallen  in  with  us,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  vast  quantities  of  provision  to 
clear  our  ships  for  an  engagement,  and  this 
alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  event  of  the  action, 
would  have  effectually  prevented  our  progress. 
This  was  so  obvious  a  measure,  that  we  could  not 
help  imagining  reasons  which  might  have  pre- 
vented them  from  pursuing  it.  And  we  therefore 
supposed,  that  this  French  or  Spanish  squadron 
was  sent  out,  upon  advice  of  our  sailing  in  com- 
pany with  Admiral  Balchen  and  Lord  Cathcart's 
expedition  :  and  thence,  from  an  apprehension  of 
being  over-matched,  they  might  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  meet  with  us,  till  we  had  parted  com- 
pany, which  they  might  judge  would  not  happen, 
before  our  arrival  at  this  island.  These  were  our 
speculations  at  that  time ;  and  from  hence  we  had 
reason  to  suppose,  that  we  might  still  fall  in  with 
them,  in  our  way  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
And  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  our  expedition, 
we  were  many  of  us  pereuaded,  that  this  was  the 
Spanish  squadron  commanded  by  Don  Joseph 
Pizarro,  which  was  sent  out  purposely  to  traverse 
the  views  and  enterprises  of  our  squadron,  to 
which,  in  strength,  they  were  greatly  superior. 
As  the  Spanish  armament  then  was  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  our  expedition,  and  as  the  catastrophe 
it  underwent,  though  not  effected  by  our  force, 
was  yet  a  considerable  advantage  to  this  nation, 
produced  in  consequence  of  our  equipment,  I  have, 
in  the  following  chapter,  given  a  summary  account 
of  their  proceedings,  from  their  first  setting  out 
from  Spain  in  the  year  1740,  till  the  Asia,  the  only 
ship  which  returned  to  Europe  of  the  whole  squa- 
dron, arrived  at  the  Groyne  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1746. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  history  of  the  Squadron  commanded  by  Don  Joseph 
Pizarro. 

The  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  court  of  Spain 
to  attend  our  motions,  and  traverse  our  projects, 
we  supposed  to  have  been  the  ships  seen  off  Ma- 
deira, as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  And 
as  this  force  was  sent  out  particularly  against  our 
expedition,  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  following 
history  of  the  casualties  it  met  with,  as  far  as  by 
intercepted  letters  and  other  information  the  same 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  present  work  :  for  by  this  it  will  appear  we 
were  the  occasion,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
naval  power  of  Spain  was  diverted  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  ambitious  views  of  that  court  in 
Europe ;  and  the  men  and  ships,  lost  by  the  enemy 
in  this  undertaking,  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  precautions  they  took  to  secure  themselves 
against  our  enterprises.  This  squadron  (besides 
two  ships  intended  for  the  West  Indies,  which  did 
not  part  company  till  after  they  had  left  the  Ma- 
deiras) was  composed  of  the  following  men-of-war, 
commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Pizarro  : 
The  Asia  of  sixty-six  guns,  and  seven  hundred 

men  ;  this  was  the  admiral's  ship. 
The  Guipuscoa  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  seven 

hundred  men. 
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The  Hermiona  of  fifty-four  guns,  and  five  hundred 

men. 
The  Esperanza  of  fifty  guns,  and  four  hundred  and 

fifty  men. 
The  St.  Estevan  of  forty  guns,  and  three  hundred 

and  fifty  men. 
And  a  patache  of  twenty  guns. 

These  ships,  over  and  above  their  complement  of 
sailors  and  marines,  had  on  board  an  old  Spanish 
regiment  of  foot,  intended  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
sons on  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas.  When  this 
fleet  had  cruised  for  some  days  to  the  leeward  of 
the  Madeiras,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  they  left  that  station  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  steered  for  the  river  of  Plate, 
where  they  arrived  the  5th  of  January,  0.  S.,  and 
coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Maldonado,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  their  Admiral  Pizarro 
sent  immediately  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  supply  of 
provisions ;  for  they  had  departed  from  Spain  with 
only  four  months'  provisions  on  board.  While 
they  lay  here  expecting  this  supply,  they  received 
intelligence,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  St.  Catherine's,  of  Mr.  Anson's  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  island  on  the  2 1st  of  December 
preceding,  and  of  his  preparing  to  put  to  sea  again 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Pizarro,  notwith- 
standing his  superior  force,  had  his  reasons  (and 
as  some  say,  his  orders  likewise)  for  avoiding  our 
squadron  anywhere  short  of  the  South  Seas.  He 
was  besides  extremely  desirous  of  getting  round 
Cape  Horn  before  us,  as  he  imagined  that  step 
alone  would  efiectually  baffle  all  our  designs ;  and, 
therefore,  on  hearing  that  we  were  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  we  should  soon  be  ready  to 
proceed  for  Cape  Horn,  he  weighed  anchor  with 
the  five  large  ships,  (the  patache  being  disabled 
and  condemned,  and  the  men  taken  out  of  her) 
after  a  stay  of  seventeen  days  only,  and  got  under 
sail  without  his  provisions,  which  arrived  at  Mal- 
donado within  a  day  or  two  after  his  departure. 
But  notwithstanding  the  precipitation  with  which 
he  departed,  we  put  to  sea  from  St.  Catherine's 
four  days  before  him,  and  in  some  part  of  our  pas- 
sage to  Cape  Horn,  the  two  squadrons  were  so 
near  together,  that  the  Pearl,  one  of  our  ships, 
being  separated  from  the  rest,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fieet,  and  mistaking  the  Asia  for  the  Cen- 
turion, had  got  within  gun-shot  of  Pizarro,  before 
she  discovered  her  error,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken. 

It  being  the  22d  of  January  when  the  Spaniards 
weighed  from  Maldonado,  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  they  could  not  expect  to  get  into  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Horn  before  the  equinox  ;  and  as 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  very  tempestuous 
weather  in  doubling  it  at  that  season,  and  as  the 
Spanish  sailors,  being  for  the  most  part  accustomed 
to  a  fair-weather  country,  might  be  expected  to  be 
very  averse  to  so  dangerous  and  fatiguing  a  navi- 
gation, the  better  to  encourage  them,  some  part  of 
their  pay  was  advanced  to  them  in  European 
goods,  which  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  dispose 
of  in  the  South  Seas,  that  so  the  hopes  of  the  great 
profit  each  man  was  to  make  on  his  small  ven- 
ture might  animate  him  in  his  duty,  and  render 
him  less  disposed  to  repine  at  the  labour,  the  hard- 
ships and  the  perils  he  would  in  all  probability 
meet  with  before  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Pizarro  with  his  squadron  liaving,  towai'ds  the 


latter  end  of  February,  run  the  length  of  Cape 
Horn,  he  then  stood  to  the  westward  in  order  to 
double  it ;  but  in  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, O.  S.,  while  with  this  view  they  were  turn- 
ing to  windward,  the  Guipuscoa,  the  Hermiona, 
and  the  Esperanza,  were  separated  from  the  ad- 
miral ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  March  following,  the 
Guipuscoa  was  separated  from  the  other  two ;  and 
on  the  7th  (being  the  day  after  we  had  passed 
Straits  le  Maire)  there  came  on  a  most  furious 
storm  at  N.  W.,  which,  in  despite  of  all  their 
efforts,  drove  the  whole  squadron  to  the  eastward, 
and  obliged  them,  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
to  bear  away  for  the  river  of  Plate,  where  Pizarro 
in  the  Asia  arrived  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
a  few  days  after  him  the  Esperanza  and  the  Este- 
van. The  Hermiona  was  supposed  to  founder  at 
sea,  for  she  was  never  heard  of  more  ;  and  the 
Guipuscoa  was  run  ashore,  and  sunk  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  calamities  of  all  kinds,  which  this 
squadron  underwent  in  this  unsuccessful  naviga- 
tion, can  only  be  paralleled  by  what  we  ourselves 
experienced  in  the  same  climate,  when  buffeted  by 
the  same  storms.  There  was  indeed  some  diver- 
sity in  our  distresses,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
decide  whose  situation  was  most  worthy  of  com- 
miseration. For  to  all  the  misfortunes  we  had  in 
common  with  each  other,  as  shattered  rigging, 
leaky  ships,  and  the  fatigues  and  despondency, 
which  necessarily  attend  these  disasters,  there  was 
superadded  on  board  our  squadron  the  ravage  of 
a  most  destructive  and  incurable  disease,  and  on 
board  the  Spanish  squadron  the  devastation  of 
famine. 

For  this  squadron,  either  from  the  hurry  of 
their  outset,  their  presumption  of  a  supply  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  from  other  less  obvious  motives, 
departed  from  Spain,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
with  no  more  than  four  months'  provision,  and 
even  that,  as  it  is  said,  at  short  allowance  only ; 
so  that,  when  by  the  storms  they  met  with  off 
Cape  Horn,  their  continuance  at  sea  was  pro- 
longed a  month  or  more  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion, they  were  thereby  reduced  to  such  infinite 
distress,  that  rats,  when  they  could  be  caught, 
were  sold  for  four  dollars  a-piece  ;  and  a  sailor, 
who  died  on  board,  had  his  death  concealed  for 
some  days  by  his  brother,  who,  during  that  time 
lay  in  tlae  same  hammock  with  the  corpse,  only 
to  receive  the  dead  man's  allowance  of  provisions. 
In  this  dreadful  situation  they  were  alarmed  (if 
their  horrors  were  capable  of  augmentation)  by 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  marines,  on 
board  the  Asia,  the  admiral's  ship.  This  had  taken 
its  rise  chiefly  from  the  miseries  they  endured  : 
for  though  no  less  was  proposed  by  the  conspira- 
tors than  the  massacrmg  the  officers  and  the 
whole  crew,  yet  their  motive  for  this  bloody  reso- 
lution seemed  to  be  no  more  than  their  desire  of 
relieving  their  hunger,  by  appropriating  the  whole 
ship's  provisions  to  themselves.  But  their  designs 
were  prevented,  when  just  upon  the  point  of  exe- 
cution, by  means  of  one  of  their  confessors,  and 
three  of  their  ringleaders  were  immediately  put 
to  death.  However,  though  the  conspiracy  was 
suppressed,  their  other  calamities  admitted  of  no 
alleviation,  but  grew  each  day  more  and  more 
destructive.  So  that  by  the  complicated  distress 
of  fatigue,  sickness,  and  hunger,  the  three  ships 
which  escaped  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  men : 
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the  Asia,  their  admirara  ship,  arrived  at  Monte 
Video  in  the  river  of  Plate,  with  half  her  crew 
only  ;  the  St.  Estevan  had  lost  in  like  manner 
half  her  hands,  when  she  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Barragan  ;  the  Esperanza,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  was 
still  more  unfortunate,  for  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  hands  which  she  brought  from  Spam,  only 
fifty-eight  remained  alive,  and  the  whole  regi- 
ment of  foot  perished  except  sixty  men.  But  to 
give  the  reader  a  more  distinct  and  particular 
idea  of  what  they  underwent  upon  this  occasion, 
I  shall  lay  before  him  a  short  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  Guipuscoa,  from  a  letter  written  by  Don 
Joseph  Mendinuetta  her  captain,  to  a  person  of 
distinction  at  Lima  ;  a  copy  of  which  fell  into  our 
hands  afterwards  in  the  South  Seas. 

He  mentions,  that  he  separated  from  the  Her- 
miona  and  the  Esperanza  in  a  fog,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  being  then,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Staten-Land,  and  plying  to  the  westward  ;  that  in 
the  night  after,  it  blew  a  furious  storm  at  N.  W., 
which,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  split  his  main- 
sail, that  obliged  him  to  bear  away  with  his  fore- 
sail ;  that  the  ship  went  ten  knots  an  hour  with  a 
prodigious  sea,  and  often  ran  her  gangway  under 
water  ;  that  he  likewise  sprang  his  main-mast  ; 
and  the  ship  made  so  much  water,  that  with  four 
pumps  and  baling  he  could  not  free  her.  That 
on  the  19th  it  was  calm,  but  the  sea  continued  so 
high,  that  the  ship  in  rolling  opened  all  her  upper 
works  and  seams,  and  started  the  butt  ends  of  her 
planking  and  the  greatest  part  of  her  top  timbers, 
the  bolts  being  drawn  by  the  violence  of  her  roll. 
That  in  this  condition,  with  other  additional  dis- 
asters to  the  hull  and  rigging,  they  continued 
beating  to  the  westward  till  the  r2th  :  that  they 
were  then  in  sixty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  in 
great  want  of  provisions,  numbers  every  day 
perishing  by  the  fatigue  of  pumping,  and  those 
who  survived  being  quite  dispirited  by  labour, 
hunger,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  hav- 
ing two  spans  of  snow  upon  the  decks  :  that  then 
finding  the  wind  fixed  in  the  western  quarter,  and 
blowing  strong,  and  consequently  their  passage 
to  the  westward  impossible,  they  resolved  to  bear 
away  for  the  river  of  Plate  :  that  on  the  22nd, 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  all  the 
upper  deck  guns,  and  an  anchor,  and  to  take  six 
turns  of  the  cable  round  the  ship  to  pi'event  her 
opening  :  that  on  the  4th  of  April,  it  being  calm 
but  a  very  high  sea,  the  ship  rolled  so  much  that 
the  main-mast  came  by  the  board,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  she  lost,  in  like  manner,  her  fore-mast 
and  her  mizen-mast  ;  and  that,  to  accumulate 
their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  cut 
away  their  bowsprit  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the 
leakage  at  her  head  :  that  by  this  time  he  had 
lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  by  hunger  and 
fatigues  :  for  those  who  were  capable  of  working 
at  the  pumps  (at  which  every  officer  without  ex- 
ception took  his  turn)  were  allowed  only  an  ounce 
and  half  of  biscuit  per  diem  ;  and  those  who  were 
so  sick  or  so  weak  that  they  could  not  assist  in 
this  necessary  labour,  had  no  more  than  an  ounce 
of  wheat  ;  so  that  it  was  common  for  the  men  to 
fall  down  dead  at  the  pumps  :  that,  including  the 
officers,  they  could  only  muster  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  persons  capable  of  duty  :  that  the  south- 
west winds  blew  so  fresh  after  they  had  lost 
their  masts,  that  they  could  not  immediately  set 


up  jury  masts,  but  were  obliged  to  drive  like  a 
wreck  between  the  latitudes  of  thirty-two  and 
twenty-eight  till  the  24th  of  April,  when  they 
made  the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  Rio  de  Patas,  ten 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Catherine's  ;  that  here  they  came  to  an  anchor, 
and  that  the  captain  was  very  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing to  St.  Catherine's  if  possible,  in  order  to  save 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  the  guns  and  stores  on 
board  her ;  but  the  crew  instantly  left  off  pumping, 
and  being  enraged  at  the  hardships  they  had  suf- 
fered, and  the  numbers  they  had  lost,  (there  being 
at  that  time  no  less  that  thirty  dead  bodies  lying 
on  the  deck,)  they  all  with  one  voice  cried  out  "  on 
shore,  on  shore,"  and  obliged  the  captain  to  run 
the  ship  in  directly  for  the  land,  where,  the  5th 
day  after,  she  sunk  with  her  stores,  and  all  her 
furniture  on  board  her,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  whom  hunger  and  fatigue  had  spared  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  got  safe  on  shore. 

From  this  account  of  the  adventures  and  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  Guipuscoa,  we  may  form  some 
conjecture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hermiona 
was  lost,  and  of  the  distresses  endured  by  the 
three  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron,  which  got 
into  the  river  of  Plate.  These  last  being  in  great 
want  of  masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  all  kind  of  naval 
stores,  and  having  no  supply  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
nor  in  any  other  of  their  settlements,  Pizarro  de- 
'  spatched  an  advice  boat  with  a  letter  of  credit  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  to  purchase  what  was  wanting  from 
the  Portuguese.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  an 
express  across  the  continent  to  San  Jago,  in  Chili, 
to  be  thence  forwarded  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
informing  him  of  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
his  squadron,  and  desiring  a  remittance  of  200,000 
dollars  from  the  royal  chests  at  Lima,  to  enable 
him  to  victual  and  refit  his  remaining  ships,  that 
he  might  be  again  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the 
passage  to  the  South  Seas,  as  soon  as  the  season 
1  of  the  year  should  be  more  favourable.  It  is  men- 
j  tioned  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  the  Indian  charged  with  this 
express,  (though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  Cordilleras  are  esteemed  impassable  on 
account  of  the  snow,)  was  only  thii-teen  days  in 
his  journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  St.  Jago  in 
Chili  ;  though  these  places  are  distant  three  hun- 
dred Spanish  leagues,  near  forty  of  which  are 
amongst  the  snows  and  precipices  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

The  return  to  this  despatch  of  Pizarro's  from  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  was  no  ways  favourable ;  instead 
of  200,000  dollars,  the  sum  demanded,  the  vice- 
roy remitted  him  only  100,000,  telling  him,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  able  to  procure 
him  even  that  :  though  the  inhabitants  at  Lima, 
who  considered  the  presence  of  Pizarro  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  security,  were  much  dis- 
contented at  this  procedui-e,  and  did  not  fail  to 
assert,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  money,  but  the 
interested  views  of  some  of  the  viceroy's  confi- 
dants, that  prevented  Pizarro  from  having  the 
whole  sum  he  had  asked  for. 

The  advice-boat  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro  also  exe- 
cuted her  commission  but  imperfectly ;  for  though 
she  brought  back  a  considerable  quantity  of  pitch, 
tar,  and  cordage,  yet  she  could  not  pi-ocure  either 
masts  or  yards  :  and,  as  an  additional  misfortune, 
Pizarro  was  disappointed  of  some  masts  he  ex- 
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pected  from  Paraguay  ;  for  a  carpenter,  whom 
he  entrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  had 
sent  there  to  cut  masts,  instead  of  prosecuting  the 
business  he  was  employed  in,  had  married  in  the 
country,  and  refused  to  return.  However,  by  re- 
moving the  masts  of  the  Esperanza  into  the  Asia, 
and  making  use  of  what  spare  masts  and  yards 
they  had  on  board,  they  made  a  shift  to  refit  the 
Asia  and  the  St.  Estevan.  And  in  the  October 
following,  Pizarro  was  preparing  to  put  to  sea  with 
these  two  ships,  in  order  to  attempt  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  a  second  time  ;  but  the  St. 
Estevan,  in  coming  down  the  river  Plate,  ran  on 
a  shoal,  and  beat  off  her  rudder,  on  which,  and 
other  damages  she  received,  she  was  condemned 
and  broke  up,  and  PizaiTO  in  the  Asia  proceeded 
to  sea  without  her.  Having  now  the  summer 
before  him,  and  the  winds  favourable,  no  doubt 
was  made  of  his  having  a  fortunate  and  speedy 
passage  ;  but  being  off  Cape  Horn,  and  going 
right  before  the  wind  in  very  moderate  weather, 
though  in  a  swelling  sea,  by  some  misconduct  of 
the  officer  of  the  watch  the  ship  rolled  away  her 
masts,  and  was  a  second  time  obliged  to  put  back 
to  the  river  of  Plate  in  great  distress. 

The  Asia  having  considerably  suffered  in  this 
second  unfortunate  expedition,  the  Esperanza, 
which  had  been  left  behind  at  Monte  Video,  was 
ordered  to  be  refitted,  the  command  of  her  being 
given  to  Mindinuetta,  who  was  captain  of  the 
Guipuscoa  when  she  was  lost.  He,  in  the  No- 
vember of  the  succeeding  year,  that  is,  m  No- 
vember, 1742,  sailed  from  the  river  of  Plate  for 
the  South  Seas,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of 
Chili ;  where  his  commodore  Pizarro  passing  over 
land  from  Buenos  Ayres  met  hhn.  There  were 
great  animosities  and  contests  between  these  two 
gentlemen  at  their  meeting,  occasioned  principally 
by  the  claim  of  Pizarro  to  command  the  Esperanza, 
which  Mindinuetta  had  brought  round  :  for  Min- 
dinuetta refused  to  deliver  her  up  to  him  ;  in- 
sisting, that  as  he  came  into  the  South  Seas  alone, 
and  under  no  superioi*,  it  was  not  now  in  the 
power  of  Pizarro  to  resume  that  authority  which 
he  had  once  parted  with.  However,  the  presi- 
dent of  Chili  interposing  and  declaring  for  Pizarro, 
Mindinuetta,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  submit. 

But  Pizarro  had  not  yet  completed  the  series 
of  his  adventures ;  for  when  he  and  Mindinuetta 
came  back  by  land  from  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  the  year  1 745,  they  found  at  Monte  Video  the 
Asia,  which  near  three  years  before  they  had  left 
there.  This  ship  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
carry  to  Europe,  and  with  this  view  they  refitted 
her  in  the  best  manner  they  could  :  but  their 
great  difficulty  was  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
of  hands  to  navigate  her,  for  all  the  remaining 
sailors  of  the  squadron  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  did  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  men.  They  endeavoured  to  supply 
this  defect  by  pressing  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  AjTes,  and  putting  on  board  besides  all 
the  English  prisoners  then  in  their  custody,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  Portuguese  smugglers, 
whom  they  had  taken  at  different  times,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  of  the  country.  Among  these  last 
there  was  a  chief  and  ten  of  his  followers,  who 
had  been  sui-prised  by  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers 
about  three  months  before.     The  name  of  this 


chief  was  Orellana,  he  belonged  to  a  very  powerful 
tribe,  which  had  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayi-es.  With  this  motley 
crew  (all  of  them,  except  the  European  Spaniards, 
extremely  averse  to  the  voyage)  Pizarro  set  sail 
from  Monte  Video  in  the  river  of  Plate,  about  the 
beginning  of  November  1745,  and  the  native 
Spaniards  being  no  strangers  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  their  forced  men,  treated  both  those,  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  and  the  Indians,  Avith  great  inso- 
lence and  barbarity  ;  but  more  particularly  the 
Indians,  for  it  was  common  for  the  meanest  offi- 
cers in  the  ship  to  beat  them  most  cruelly  on  the 
slightest  pretences,  and  oftentimes  only  to  exert 
their  superiority.  Orellana  and  his  followers, 
though  in  appearance  sufficiently  patient  and  sub- 
missive, meditated  a  severe  revenge  for  all  these 
inhumanities.  As  he  conversed  very  well  in 
Spanish,  (these  Indians  having  in  time  of  peace  a 
a  great  mtercourse  with  Buenos  Ayres)  he  affected 
to  talk  with  such  of  the  English  as  understood 
that  language,  and  seemed  very  desirous  of  being 
informed  how  many  Englishmen  there  were  on 
board,  and  which  they  were.  As  he  knew  that 
the  English  were  as  much  enemies  to  the  Spaniards 
as  himself,  he  had  doubtless  an  intention  of  dis- 
closing his  purposes  to  them,  and  making  them 
partners  in  the  scheme  he  had  projected  for  re- 
venging his  wrongs,  and  recovering  his  liberty  ; 
but  having  sounded  them  at  a  distance,  and  not 
finding  them  so  precipitate  and  vindictive  as  he 
expected,  he  proceeded  no  further  with  them,  but 
resolved  to  trust  alone  to  the  resolution  of  his  ten 
faithful  followers.  These,  it  should  seem,  readily 
engaged  to  observe  his  directions,  and  to  execute 
whatever  commands  he  gave  them  ;  and  having 
agreed  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken, 
they  first  furnished  themselves  with  Dutch  knives 
sharp  at  the  point,  which  beuig  the  connnon  knives 
used  in  the  ship,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curmg  :  besides  this,  they  employed  their  leisure 
in  secretly  cutting  out  thongs  from  raw  hides,  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers  on  board,  and 
in  fixing  to  each  end  of  these  thongs  the  double- 
headed  shot  of  the  small  quarter-deck  guns ;  this, 
when  swung  round  their  heads,  according  to  the 
practice  of  their  country,  was  a  most  mischievous 
weapon,  in  the  use  of  which  the  Indians  about 
Buenos  Ajtcs  are  trained  from  their  infancy,  and 
consequently  are  extremely  expert.  These  par- 
ticulars being  in  good  forwardness,  the  execution 
of  their  scheme  was  perhaps  precipitated  by  a 
particular  outrage  committed  on  Orellana  himself. 
For  one  of  the  officers,  who  was  a  very  brutal 
fellow,  ordered  Orellana  aloft,  which  being  what 
he  was  incapable  of  performing,  the  officer,  un- 
der pretence  of  his  disobedience,  beat  him  with 
such  violence,  that  he  left  him  bleeding  on  the 
deck,  and  stupified  for  some  time  Avith  his  bruises 
and  wounds.  This  usage  undoubtedly  heightened 
his  thirst  for  revenge,  and  made  him  eager  and 
impatient  till  the  means  of  executing  it  were  in 
his  power  ;  so  that,  within  a  day  or  two  after  this 
incident,  he  and  his  followers  opened  their  des- 
perate resolves  in  the  ensuing  manner. 
•  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  many 
of  the  principal  officers  were  on  the  quarter-deck, 
indulging  in  the  freshness  of  the  night  air ;  the 
waist  of  the  ship  was  filled  with  live  cattle,  and  the 
forecastle  was  manned  with  its  customary  watch. 
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Orellana  and  his  companions,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  having  prepared  their  weapons,  and  thrown 
off  their  trowsers  and  the  more  cumbrous  part  of 
their  dress,  came  all  together  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  drew  towards  the  door  of  the  great  cabin. 
The  boatswain  immediately  reprimanded  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  gone.  On  this  Orellana 
spoke  to  his  followers  in  his  native  language,  when 
four  of  them  drew  off,  two  towards  each  gangway, 
and  the  chief  and  the  six  remaining  Indians 
seemed  to  be  slowly  quitting  the  quarter-deck. 
When  the  detached  Indians  had  taken  possession 
of  the  gangway,  Orellana  placed  his  hands  hollow 
to  his  mouth,  and  bellowed  out  the  war-cry  used 
by  those  savages,  which  is  said  to  be  the  harshest 
and  most  terrifying  sound  known  in  nature.  This 
hideous  yell  was  the  signal  for  beginning  the  mas- 
sacre :  for  on  this  they  all  drew  their  knives,  and 
brandished  their  prepared  double-headed  shot, 
and  the  six  with  their  chief,  who  remained  on 
the  quarter-deck,  immediately  fell  on  the  Spani- 
ards, who  were  uitermingled  with  them,  and  laid 
near  forty  of  them  at  their  feet,  of  whom  above 
twenty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  dis- 
abled. Many  of  the  officers,  in  the  beguining  of 
the  tumult,  pushed  into  the  great  cabin,  where 
they  put  out  the  Ughts,  and  barricadoed  the  door. 
And  of  the  others,  who  had  avoided  the  first  fury 
of  the  Indians,  some  endeavoured  to  escape  along 
the  gangways  into  the  forecastle,  but  the  Indians, 
placed  there  on  purpose,  stabbed  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  as  they  attempted  to  pass  by,  or  forced 
them  off  the  gangways  into  the  waist.  Others 
threw  themselves  voluntarily  over  the  barricadoes 
into  the  waist,  and  thought  themselves  happy  to 
lie  concealed  amongst  the  cattle  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  escaped  up  the  main  shrouds,  and  sheltered 
themselves  either  in  the  tops  or  rigging.  And 
though  the  Indians  attacked  only  the  quarter- 
deck, yet  the  watch  in  the  forecastle  finding  their 
conmfiunication  cut  off,  and  being  terrified  by  the 
wounds  of  the  few  who,  not  being  killed  on  the 
spot,  had  sufficient  strength  to  force  their  passage 
along  the  gangways,  and  not  knowing  either  who 
their  enemies  were,  or  what  were  their  numbers, 
they  likewise  gave  all  over  for  lost,  and  in  great 
confusion  ran  up  into  the  rigging  of  the  fore-mast 
and  bowsprit. 

Thus  these  eleven  Indians,  with  a  resolution 
perhaps  without  example,  possessed  themselves 
almost  in  an  instant  of  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship 
mounting  sixty-six  guns,  with  a  crew  of  near  five 
hundred  men,  and  continued  in  peacable  possession 
of  this  post  a  considerable  time.  For  the  officers 
in  the  great  cabin,  (amongst  whom  were  Pizarro 
and  Mindinuetta)  the  crew  between  decks,  and 
those  who  had  escaped  into  the  tops  and  rigging, 
were  only  anxious  for  their  own  safety,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  incapable  of  forming  any  project 
for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  and  recovering 
the  possession  of  the  ship.  It  is  true,  the  yells  of 
the  Indians,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
confused  clamours  of  the  crew,  all  heightened  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  night,  had  at  first  greatly  mag- 
nified their  danger,  and  had  filled  them  with  the 
imaginary  terrors  which  darkness,  disorder,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  real  strength  of  an  enemy,  never 
fail  to  produce.  For  as  the  Spaniards  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  disaffection  of  their  pressed  hands,  and 
were  also  conscious  of  their  barbarity  to  their  pri- 


soners, they  imagined  the  conspiracy  was  general, 
and  considered  their  own  destruction  as  infallible ; 
so  that,  it  is  said,  some  of  them  had  once  taken  the 
resolution  of  leaping  into  the  sea,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  their  companions. 

However,  when  the  Indians  had  entirely  cleared 
the  quarter-deck,  the  tumult  in  a  great  measure 
subsided  ;  for  those  who  had  escaped  were  kept 
silent  by  their  fears,  and  the  Indians  were  inca- 
pable of  pursuing  them  to  renew  the  disorder. 
Orellana,  when  he  saw  himself  master  of  the 
quarter-deck,  broke  open  the  arm-chest,  which, 
on  a  slight  suspicion  of  mutiny,  had  been  ordered 
there  a  few  days  before,  as  to  a  place  of  the  greatest 
security.  Here,  he  took  it  for  granted,  he  should 
find  cutlasses  sufficient  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, in  the  use  of  which  weapon  they  were  all 
extremely  skilful,  and  with  these,  it  was  imagined, 
they  proposed  to  have  forced  the  great  cabin :  but 
on  opening  the  chest,  there  appeared  nothing  but 
fire-arms,  which  to  them  were  of  no  use.  There 
were  indeed  cutlasses  in  the  chest,  but  they  were 
hid  by  the  fire-arms  being  laid  over  them.  This 
was  a  sensible  disappointment  to  them,  and  by 
this  time  Pizarro  and  his  companions  in  the  great 
cabin  were  capable  of  conversing  aloud,  through 
the  cabin  windows  and  port-holes,  with  those  in 
the  gun-room  and  between  decks,  and  from  hence 
they  learnt,  that  the  English  (whom  they  prin- 
cipally suspected)  were  all  safe  below,  and  had 
not  intermeddled  in  this  mutiny ;  and  by  other  par- 
ticulars they  at  last  discovered,  that  none  were 
concerned  in  it  but  Orellana  and  his  people.  On 
this  Pizarro  and  the  officers  resolved  to  attack 
them  on  the  quarter-deck,  before  any  of  the  dis- 
contented on  board  should  so  far  recover  their 
first  surprise,  as  to  reflect  on  the  faciUty  and  cer- 
tainty of  seizing  the  ship  by  a  junction  with  the 
Indians  in  the  present  emergency.  With  this 
view  Pizarro  got  together  what  arms  were  in  the 
cabin,  and  distributed  them  to  those  who  were 
with  him :  but  there  were  no  other  fire-arms  to 
be  met  with  but  pistols,  and  for  these  they  had 
neither  powder  nor  ball.  However,  having  now 
settled  a  coiTespondence  with  the  gun-room,  they 
lowered  down  a  bucket  out  of  the  cabin-window, 
into  which  the  gunner,  out  of  one  of  the  gun-room 
ports,  put  a  quantity  of  pistol  cartridges.  When 
they  had  thus  procured  ammunition,  and  had 
loaded  their  pistols,  they  set  the  cabin-door  partly 
open,  and  fired  some  shot  amongst  the  Indians  on 
the  quarter-deck,  at  first  without  effect.  But  at 
last  Mindinuetta,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  Orellana  dead  on 
the  spot ;  on  which  his  faithful  companions,  aban- 
doning all  thoughts  of  farther  resistance,  instantly 
leaped  into  the  sea,  where  they  every  man  pe- 
rished. Thus  was  this  insurrection  quelled,  and 
the  i)ossession  of  the  quarter-deck  regained,  after 
it  had  been  full  two  hours  in  the  power  of  this 
great  and  daring  chief,  and  his  gallant  and  unhappy 
countrymen. 

Pizarro,  having  escaped  this  imminent  peril, 
steered  for  Europe,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 746,  after 
having  been  absent  between  four  and  five  years, 
and  having,  by  his  attendance  on  our  expedition, 
diminished  the  naval  power  of  Spain  by  above 
three  thousand  hands  (the  flower  of  their  sailors), 
and  by  four  considerable  ships  of  war  and  a  patache. 
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For  we  have  seen,  that  the  Hermiona  foundered 
at  sea  ;  the  Guipuscoa  was  stranded,  and  sunk  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil ;  the  St.  Estevan  was  con- 
demned, and  broke  up  in  the  river  of  Plate ;  and  the 
Esperanza  being  left  in  the  South  Seas,  is  doubt- 
less by  this  time  incapable  of  returning  to  Spain. 
So  that  the  Asia  only,  with  less  than  one  hundred 
hands,  may  be  considered  as  all  the  remains  of 
that  squadron  with  which  Pizarro  first  put  to 
sea.  And  whoever  attends  to  the  very  large  pro- 
portion, which  this  squadron  bore  to  the  whole 
navy  of  Spain,  will,  I  believe,  confess,  that  had  our 
undertaking  been  attended  with  no  other  advan- 
tages than  that  of  ruining  so  great  a  part  of  the 
sea-force  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  this  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  our  equip- 
ment, and  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  service 
which  the  nation  has  thence  received.  Havmg 
thus  concluded  this  summary  of  Pizarro's  adven- 
tures, I  shall  now  return  again  to  the  narration 
of  our  own  transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  Madeira  to  St.  Catherine's. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  we  weighed  from  Madeira,  after  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  captains  to  rendezvous  at 
St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  in  case 
the  squadron  was  separated.  But  the  next  day, 
when  we  got  to  sea,  the  commodore  considering 
that  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  that  touch- 
ing at  St.  Jago  would  create  a  new  delay,  he  for 
this  reason  thought  proper  to  alter  his  rendezvous, 
and  to  appoint  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  be  the  first  place  to  which 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  were  to  repair  in  case 
of  separation. 

In  our  passage  to  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's, 
we  found  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds  to  differ 
considerably  from  what  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
both  from  the  general  histories  given  of  these 
winds,  and  the  experience  of  former  navigators. 
For  the  learned  Di'.  Halley,  in  his  account  of  the 
trade-winds  which  take  place  in  the  Ethiopic  and 
Atlantic  Ocean,  tells  us,  that  from  the  latitude  of 
28°  N.,to  the  latitude  of  10°  N.,  there  is  generally 
a  fresh  gale  of  N.  E.  wind,  which  towards  the 
African  side  rarely  comes  to  the  eastward  of 
E.  N.  E.,  or  passes  to'  the  northward  of  N,  N.  E.  : 
but  on  the  American  side,  the  wind  is  somewhat 
more  easterly,  though  most  commonly  even  there 
it  is  a  point  or  two  to  the  northward  of  the  east. 
That  from  10°  N.  to  4°  N.,  the  calms  and  torna- 
does take  place  ;  and  from  4°  N.  to  30°  S.,  the 
winds  are  generally  and  perpetually  between  the 
south  and  east.  This  account  we  expected  to 
have  verified  by  our  own  experience  ;  but  we 
found  considerable  variations  from  it,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  steadiness  of  the  winds,  and  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  they  blew.  For  though  we  met 
with  a  N.  E.  wind  about  the  latitude  of  28°  N., 
yet  from  the  latitude  of  25°  to  the  latitude  of  18° 
N.,  the  wind  was  never  once  to  the  northward  of 
the  east,  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  constantly  to 
the  southward  of  it.  However,  from  thence  to 
the  latitude  of  6°  20'  N.,  we  had  it  usually  to 
the  northward  of  the  east,  though  not  entirely, 


it  having  for  a  short  time  changed  to  E.  S.  E. 
From  hence,  to  about  4"  4(J'  N,,  the  weather  was 
very  unsettled  ;  sometimes  the  wind  was  N.  E. 
then  changed  to  S.  E.,  and  sometimes  we  had  a 
dead  calm  attended  with  small  rain  and  lightning. 
After  this,  the  wind  continued  almost  invariably 
between  the  S.  and  E.,  to  the  latitude  of  7o  30'  S. ; 
and  then  again  as  invariably  between  the  N.  and 
E.,  to  the  latitude  of  15°  30'  S. ;  then  E.  and  S.  E., 
to  21°  37'  S.  But  after  this,  even  to  the 
latitude  of  27°  44'  S.,  the  wind  was  never  once 
between  the  S.  and  the  E.,  though  we  had  it  at 
times  in  all  the  other  quarters  of  the  compass. 
But  this  last  circumstance  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure accounted  for,  from  our  approach  to  the 
main  continent  of  the  Brazils.  I  mention  not 
these  particulars  with  a  view  of  cavilling  at  the 
received  accounts  of  these  trade-winds,  which  I 
doubt  not  are  in  general  sufficiently  accurate  ;  but 
I  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  public  notice,  that 
such  deviations  from  the  established  rules  do 
sometimes  take  place.  This  observation  may  not 
only  be  of  service  to  navigators,  by  putting  them 
on  their  guard  against  these  hitherto  unexpected 
irregularities,  but  may  perhaps  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  that  great  question  about  the  causes  of 
trade-winds,  and  monsoons ;  a  question,  which  in 
my  opinion,  has  not  been  hitherto  discussed  with 
that  clearness  and  accuracy,  which  its  importance 
(whether  it  be  considered  as  a  naval  or  philoso- 
phical inquiry)  seems  to  demand. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  one  of  our  victuallers 
made  a  signal  to  speak  with  the  commodore,  and 
we  shortened  sail  for  her  to  come  up  with  us. 
The  master  came  on  board,  and  acquainted  Mr. 
Anson,  that  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  his 
charter-party,  and  desired  to  be  unloaded  and 
dismissed.  Mr.  Anson,  on  consulting  the  captains 
of  the  squadron,  found  all  the  ships  had  still  such 
quantities  of  provision  between  their  decks,  and 
were  withal  so  deep,  that  they  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  take  in  their  several  proportions 
of  brandy  from  the  Industry  pink,  one  of  the  vic- 
tuallers only  :  and,  consequently,  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  the  other  of  them,  the  Anna  pink,  in 
the  service  of  attending  the  squadron.  And  the 
next  day  the  commodore  made  a  signal  for  the 
ships  to  bring  to,  and  to  take  on  board  their  shares 
of  the  brandy  from  the  Industry  pink  ;  and  in 
this,  the  long-boats  of  the  squadron  were  employed 
the  three  following  days ;  that  is,  till  the  19th  in 
the  evening,  when  the  pink  being  unloaded,  she 
parted  company  with  us,  being  bound  for  Barba- 
does,  there  to  take  in  a  freight  for  England.  Most 
of  the  officers  of  the  squadron  took  the  opportunity 
of  writing  to  their  friends  at  home  by  this  ship  ; 
but  she  was  afterwards,  as  I  have  been  since  in- 
formed, unhappily  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  captains  of  the 
squadron  represented  to  the  commodore,  that  their 
ships'  companies  were  very  sickly,  and  that  it  was 
their  own  opinion  as  well  as  their  surgeons',  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  men  to  let 
in  more  air  between  decks ;  but  that  their  ships 
were  so  deep,  they  could  not  possibly  open  their 
lower  ports.  On  this  representation,  the  commo- 
dore ordered  six  air-scuttles  to  be  cut  in  each  ship, 
in  such  places  where  they  would  least  weaken  it. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  observe,  how 
much  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who,  either  by  office 
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or  authority,  have  any  influence  in  the  dii'ection 
of  our  naval  affairs,  to  attend  to  this  important 
article,  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of 
our  seamen.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  the 
motives  of  humanity  were  insufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, yet  policy,  and  a  regard  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  each  parti- 
cular commander,  should  naturally  lead  us  to  a 
careful  and  impartial  examination  of  every  proba- 
ble method  proposed  for  maintaining  a  ship's  crew 
in  health  and  vigour.  But  hath  this  been  always 
done  ?  Have  the  late  invented  plain  and  obvious 
methods  of  keeping  our  ships  sweet  and  clean,  by 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  been  considered 
with  that  candour  and  temper,  which  the  great 
benefits  promised  hereby  ought  naturally  to  have 
inspired  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  these  salu- 
tary schemes  been  often  treated  with  neglect  and 
contempt  ?  And  have  not  some  of  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  experimenting  their  effects, 
been  guilty  of  the  most  indefensible  partiality,  in  the 
accounts  they  have  given  of  these  trials  ?  Indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  many  distinguished  per- 
sons, both  in  the  direction  and  command  of  our 
fleets,  have  exerted  themselves  on  these  occasions 
with  a  judicious  and  dispassionate  examination, 
becoming  the  interesting  nature  of  the  inquiry  ; 

j  but  the  wonder  is,  that  any  could  be  found  irra- 
tional enough  to  act  a  contrary  part,  in  despite 
of  the  strongest  dictates  of  prudence  and  humanity. 
I  must,  however,  own,  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
conduct  to  have  arisen  from  motives  so  savage, 
as  the  lirst  reflection  thereon  does  naturally  sug- 
gest: but  I  rather  impute  it  to  an  obstinate,  and  in 
some  small  degree  superstitious,  attachment  to  such 
practices  as  have  been  long  established,  and  to 
a  settled  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  kinds  of 
innovations,  especially  such  as  are  projected  by 
landsmen  and  persons  residing  on  shere.  But 
let  us  return  from  this,  I  hope  not,  impertinent 
digression. 

We  crossed  the  equinoctial  with  a  fine  fresh 
gale  at  S.  E.,  on  Friday  the  28th  of  November,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  being  then  in  the  longitude 
of  27°  59'  W.  from  London.  And  on  the  2d  of 
December,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  a  sail  in  the 
N.  W.  quarter,  and  made  the  Gloucester's  and 
Tryal's  signals  to  chase  ;  and  half  an  hour  after, 
we  let  our  reefs  and  chased  with  the  squadron  ; 
and  about  noon  a  signal  was  made  for  the  Wager 
to  take  our  remaining  victualler,  the  Anna  pink, 
in  tow.  But  at  seven  in  the  evening,  finding  we 
did  not  near  the  chase,  and  that  the  Wager  was 
very  far  a-stern,  we  shortened  sail,  and  made 
a  signal  for  the  cruisers  to  join  the  squadron. 
The  next  day  but  one  we  again  discovered  a  sail, 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  judged  to  be  the 
same  vessel.  We  chased  her  the  whole  day,  and 
though  we  rather  gained  upon  her,  yet  night  came 
on  before  we  could  overtake  her,  and  obliged  us 
to  give  over  the  cha.se,  to  collect  our  scattered 
squadron.  We  were  much  chagrined  at  the  escape 
of  this  vessel,  as  we  then  apprehended  her  to  be 
an  advice-boat  sent  from  Old  Spain  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  notice  of  our  expedition.  But  we 
have  since  learned  that  we  were  deceived  in  this 
conjecture,  and  that  it  was  our  East-India  Com- 

I  pany's  packet,  bound  to  St.  Helena. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  being  by  our  accounts 

i  in  the  latitude  of  20»  S.,  and  36"  30'  longitude 


west  from  London,  the  Tryal  fired  a  gun  to  denote 
soundings.  We  immediately  sounded,  and  found 
sixty  fathom  water,  the  bottom  coarse  ground 
with  broken  shells.  The  Tryal  being  a-head  of 
us,  had  at  one  time  thirty- seven  fathom,  which 
afterwards  increased  to  90.  And  then  she  found 
no  bottom,  which  happened  to  us  too  at  our  second 
trial,  though  we  sounded  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fathom  of  line.  This  is  the  shoal  which  is  laid 
down  in  mx)st  charts  by  the  name  of  the  Abrollos ; 
and  it  appeared  we  were  upon  the  very  edge  of  it; 
perhaps  farther  in  it  may  be  extremely  dangerous. 
We  were  then,  by  our  different  accoimts,  from 
ninety  to  sixty  leagues  east  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
The  next  day  but  one  we  spoke  with  a  Portuguese 
brigantine  from  Rio  Janeiro,  bound  to  Bahia  del 
Todos  Santos,  who  informed  us  that  we  were 
thirty-four  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Thomas,  and 
forty  leagues  from  Cape  Frio,  which  last  bore  from 
us  W.  S.  W.  By  our  accounts  we  were  near  eighty 
leagues  from  Cape  Frio  ;  and  though,  on  the  in- 
fomiation  of  this  brigantine,  we  altered  our  course 
and  stood  more  to  the  southward,  yet  by  our  coming 
in  with  the  land  afterwards,  we  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  our  reckoning  was  much  correcter 
than  our  Portuguese  intelligence.  We  found  a 
considei*able  current  setting  to  the  southward, 
after  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  1 G"  S.  And  the 
same  took  place  all  along  the  coast  of  Bi-azil,  and 
even  to  the  southward  of  the  river  of  Plate,  it 
amounting  sometimes  to  thirty  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  once  to  above  forty  miles. 

If  this  current  is  occasioned  (as  it  is  most 
probable)  by  the  running  off  of  the  water  accu- 
mulated on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  the  constant 
sweeping  of  the  eastern  trade-wind  over  the 
Ethiopic  Ocean,  then  it  is  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  its  general  course  is  determined  by  the 
bearings  of  the  adjacent  shore.  Perhaps  too,  in 
almost  every  other  instance  of  currents,  the  same 
may  hold  true,  as  I  believe  no  examples  occur  of 
considerable  currents  being  observed  at  any  great 
distance  from  laud.  If  this  then  could  be  laid 
down  for  a  general  principle,  it  would  be  always 
easy  to  correct  the  reckoning  by  the  observed  la- 
titude. But  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  for  the 
general  interests  of  navigation,  that  the  actual 
settings  of  the  different  currents  which  are  known 
to  take  place  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  were 
examined  more  frequently  and  accurately  than 
hitherto  appears  to  have  been  done. 

We  now  began  to  grow  impatient  for  a  sight  of 
land,  both  for  the  recovery  of  our  sick,  and  for 
the  refreshment  and  security  of  those  who  as  yet 
continued  healthier.  When  we  departed  from 
St.  Helens,  we  were  in  so  good  a  condition,  that 
we  lost  but  two  men  on  board  the  Centurion,  in 
our  long  passage  to  Madeira.  But  in  this  pre- 
sent run  between  Madeira  and  St.  Catherine's  we 
have  been  very  sfckly,  so  that  many  died,  and 
great  numbers  were  confined  to  their  hammocks, 
both  in  our  own  ship  and  in  the  rest  of  the  squa- 
dron, and  several  of  these  past  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery. The  disorders  they  in  general  labour 
under  are  such  as  are  common  to  the  hot  climates, 
and  what  most  ships  bound  to  the  southward  ex- 
perience in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These  are 
those  kind  of  fevers  which  they  usually  call 
calentures  :  a  disease,  which  was  not  only  terrible 
in  its  first  instance,  but  even  the  remams  of  it 
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often  prove  fatal  to  those  who  considered  them- 
selves as  recovered  from  it.  For  it  always  left 
them  in  a  very  weak  and  helpless  condition,  and 
usually  afflicted  with  fluxes  and  tenesmuses.  And 
by  our  continuance  at  sea  all  our  complaints  were 
every  day  increasing,  so  that  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  we  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the 
18th  of  December,  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

The  coast  of  Brazil  appeai'ed  high  and  moun- 
tainous land,  extending  from  the  W.  to  W.S.W., 
and  when  we  first  saw  it,  it  was  about  seventeen 
leagues  distant.  At  noon  we  perceived  a  low 
double  land,  bearing  W.  S.  W.,  about  ten  leagues 
distant,  which  we  took  to  be  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine's.  That  afternoon  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  wind  being  N.N.W.,  we  gained  very 
little  to  windward,  and  were  apprehensive  of  being 
driven  to  the  leeward  of  the  island  ;  but  a  little 
before  noon,  the  next  day,  the  wind  came  about 
i  to  the  southward,  and  enabled  us  to  steer  in  be- 
j  tween  the  north  point  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Alvoredo.  As  we  stood 
in  for  the  land,  we  had  regular  soundings,  gradually 
j  decreasing  from  thirty-six  to  twelve  fathom,  all 
I  muddy  ground.  In  this  last  depth  of  water  we 
let  go  our  anchor  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
I  the  18th,  the  north-west  point  of  the  island  of 
!  St.  Catherine's  bearing  S.S.W.,  distant  three 
miles  ;  and  the  island  Alvoredo  N.N.E.,  distant 
two  leagues.  Here  we  found  the  tide  to  set  S.  S.  E. 
and  N.N.W.,  at  the  rate  of  two  knots,  the  tide  of 
flood  coming  from  the  southward.  We  could  from 
our  ships  observe  two  fortifications  at  a  consider- 
able distance  within  us,  which  seemed  designed  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  enemy  between  the 
island  of  St.  Catherine's  and  the  main.  And  we 
could  soon  jierceive  that  our  squadron  had  alarmed 
the  coast,  for  we  saw  the  two  forts  hoist  their  co- 
lours, and  fire  several  guns,  which  we  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  assembling  the  inhabitants.  To 
prevent  any  confusion,  the  commodore  immediately 
sent  a  boat  with  an  officer  on  shore,  to  compli- 
ment the  governor,  and  to  desire  a  pilot  to  carry 
us  into  the  road.  The  governor  returned  a  very 
civil  answer,  and  ordered  us  a  pilot.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  we  weighed  and  stood  in,  and 
towards  noon  the  pilot  came  on  board  of  us,  who, 
the  same  afternoon,  brought  us  to  an  anchor  in  five 
fathom  and  a  half,  in  a  large  commodious  bay  on 
the  continent  side,  called  by  the  French,  Bon 
Port.  In  standing  from  our  last  anchorage  to  this 
place,  we  everywhere  found  an  oozy  bottom,  with 
a  depth  of  water  first  regularly  decreasing  to  five 
fathom,  and  then  increasing  to  seven,  after  which 
we  had  six  and  five  fathom  alternately.  The  next 
morning  we  weighed  agam  with  the  squadron,  in 
order  to  run  above  the  two  fortifications  we  have 
mentioned,  which  are  called  the  castles  of  Santa 
Cruiz  and  St.  Juan.  And  now  the  soundings  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  were  four,  five,  and 
six  fathom,  with  muddy  ground.  As  we  passed 
by  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruiz  we  saluted  it  with 
eleven  guns,  and  were  answered  by  an  equal  num- 
ber ;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  squadron 
came  to  an  anchor  in  five  fathom  and  a  half,  the 
Governor's  Island  bearing  N.N.W.,  St.  Juan's 
Castle  N.  E.  |  E.,  and  the  island  of  St.  Antonio 
south.  In  this  position  we  moored  at  the  island 
of  St.  Catherine's,  on  Sunday  the  2 1  st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  whole  squadron  being,  as  I  have  already 


mentioned,  sickly,  and  in  great  want  of  refresh- 
ments :  both  which  inconveniences  we  hoped  to 
have  soon  removed  at  this  settlement,  celebrated 
by  former  navigators  for  its  healthiness  and  its 
provisions,  and  for  the  freedom,  indulgence,  and 
friendly  assistance  there  given  to  the  ships  of  all 
European  nations  in  amity  with  the  crown  of 
Portugal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Proceedings  at  St.  Catherine's,  and  a  Description  of  the 
place,  with  a  short  Account  of  Brazil. 

Our  first  care,  after  havmg  moored  our  ships, 
was  to  send  our  sick  men  on  shore,  each  ship 
being  ordered  by  the  commodore  to  erect  two 
tents  for  that  purpose  :  one  of  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  diseased,  and  the  other  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants. 
We  sent  about  eighty  sick  from  the  Centurion, 
and  the  other  ships  sent  nearly  as  many,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  hands.  As  soon 
as  we  had  performed  this  necessary  duty,  we 
scraped  our  decks,  and  gave  our  ship  a  thorough 
cleansing  ;  then  smoked  it  between  decks,  and 
after  all  washed  every  part  well  with  vinegar. 
These  operations  were  extremely  necessary  for 
correcting  the  noisome  stench  on  board,  and  de- 
stroying the  vermin  ;  for  from  the  number  of  our 
men,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  both  these  nui- 
sances had  increased  upon  us  to  a  very  loathsome 
degree,  and  besides  being  most  intolerably  offen- 
sive, they  were  doubtless  in  some  sort  productive 
of  the  sickness  we  had  laboured  under  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  our  arrival  at  this  island. 

Our  next  employment  was  wooding  and  water- 
ing our  squadron,  caulking  our  ships'  sides  and 
decks,  overhauling  the  rigging,  and  securing  our 
masts  against  the  tempestuous  weather  we  were, 
in  all  probability,  to  meet  with  in  our  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  in  so  advanced  and  inconvenient 
a  season.  But  before  I  engage  in  the  particulars 
of  these  transactions,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
island  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
country  ;  both  as  the  circumstances  of  this  place 
are  now  greatly  changed  from  what  they  were  in 
the  time  of  former  writei"s,  and  as  these  changes 
laid  us  under  many  more  difficulties  and  perplex- 
ities than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  or  than  other 
British  ships,  hereafter  bound  to  the  South  Seas, 
may  perhaps  think  it  prudent  to  struggle  with. 

This  island  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  to  be  no- 
where above  two  leagues  in  breadth,  though  about 
nine  in  length  ;  it  lies  in  49°  46'  of  west  longitude 
from  London,  and  extends  from  the  south  latitude 
of  27°  35'  to  that  of  28°.  Although  it  be  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  yet  it  is  scarcely  discernible  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues,  being  then  obscured  under 
the  continent  of  Brazil,  whose  mountains  are  ex- 
ceedingly high  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  it  is  easy 
to  be  distinguished,  and  may  be  readily  known  by 
a  number  of  small  islands  lying  at  each  end,  and 
scattered  along  the  east  side  of  it. 

The  north  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  in  breadth 
about  five  miles,  and  the  distance  from  thence  to 
the  island  of  St.  Antonio  is  eight  miles,  and  the 
course  from  the  entrance  to  St.  Antonio  is  S.  S.W. 
^  W.    About  the  middle  of  the  island,  the  har- 
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bour  is  contracted  by  two  points  of  land  to  a  nar- 
row channel,  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad  ;  and  to  defend  this  passage,  a  battery  was 
erecting  on  the  |K)int  of  land  on  the  island  side. 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  very  useless  work,  as  the 
channel  has  no  more  than  two  fathom  water,  and 
consequently  is  navigable  only  for  barks  and 
boats,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  passage  that 
an  enemy  could  have  no  inducement  to  attempt, 
especially  as  the  common  passage  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island  is  so  broad  and  safe,  that  no  squadron 
can  be  prevented  from  coming  in  by  any  of  their 
fortifications,  when  the  sea-breeze  is  made.  How- 
ever, the  Brigadier  Don  Jose  Sylva  de  Paz,  the 
governor  of  this  settlement,  is  esteemed  an  expert 
engineer,  and  he  doubtless  understands  one  branch 
of  his  business  very  well,  which  is  the  advantages 
which  new  works  bring  to  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  erecting  them  :  for  besides  the 
battery  mentioned  above,  there  are  three  other 
forts  carrying  on  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour, 
none  of  which  are  yet  completed.  The  first  of 
these,  called  St.  Juan,  is  built  on  a  point  of  St. 
Catherine's  near  Parrot  Island  ;  the  second,  in 
the  form  of  a  half  moon,  is  on  the  island  of  St. 
Antonio  ;  and  the  third,  which  seems  to  be  the 
chief,  and  has  some  appearance  of  a  regular  forti- 
fication, is  on  an  island  near  the  continent,  where 
the  governor  resides. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  truly  luxuriant,  pro- 
ducing fruits  of  most  kinds  spontaneously  ;  and 
the  ground  is  covered  over  with  one  continued 
forest  of  trees  of  a  perpetual  verdure,  which,  from 
the  exuberance  of  the  soil,  are  so  entangled  with 
briars,  thorns,  and  underwood,  as  to  form  a  thicket 
absolutely  impenetrable,  except  by  some  narrow 
pathways  which  the  inhabitants  have  made  for 
their  own  convenience.  These,  with  a  few  spots 
cleared  for  plantations  along  the  shore  facing  the 
continent,  are  the  only  uncovered  parts  of  the 
island.  The  woods  are  extremely  fragrant,  from 
the  many  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  with  which 
they  abound  ;  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
climates  thrive  here,  almost  without  culture,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  great  plenty  ;  so  that  here 
is  no  want  of  pine-apples,  peaches,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  melons,  apricots,  nor  plantains. 
There  are  besides  great  abundance  of  two  other 
productions  of  no  small  consideration  for  a  sea- 
store,  I  mean  onions  and  potatoes.  The  provi- 
sions of  other  kinds  are  however  inferior  to  their 
vegetables  :  there  are  -small  wild  cattle  to  be 
purchased,  somewhat  like  buffaloes,  but  these  are 
very  indifferent  food,  their  flesh  being  of  a  loose 
contexture,  and  generally  of  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  wild  calabash  on 
which  they  feed.  There  are  likewise  great  plenty 
of  pheasants,  but  they  are  much  inferior  in  taste 
to  those  we  have  in  England.  The  other  provi- 
sions of  the  place  are  monkeys,  parrots,  and  fish 
of  various  sorts,  which  abound  in  the  harbour, 
and  are  all  exceedingly  good,  and  are  easily  caught, 
for  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  sandy  bays 
very  convenient  for  hauling  the  seine. 

The  water  both  on  the  island  and  the  opposite 
continent  is  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Thames.  For  after  it  has  been  in 
the  cask  a  day  or  two  it  begins  to  purge  itself,  and 
stinks  most  intolerably,  and  is  soon  covered  over 
with  a  gi'een  scum  :  but  this,  in  a  few  days,  sub- 


sides to  the  bottom,  and  leaves  the  water  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  perfectly  sweet.  The  French 
(who  during  their  South  Sea  trade  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign  first  brought  this  place  into  repute)  usually 
wooded  and  watered  in  Bon  Port,  on  the  continent 
side,  where  they  likewise  anchored  with  great 
safety  in  six  fathom  water  ;  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  most  commodious  road  for  such  ships  as  intend 
to  make  only  a  short  stay.  But  we  watered  on 
the  St.  Catherine's  side,  at  a  plantation  opposite 
to  the  island  of  St.  Antonio. 

These  are  the  advantages  of  this  island  of  St. 
Catherine's  ;  but  there  are  many  inconveniences 
attending  it,  partly  from  its  climate,  but  more 
from  its  new  regulations,  and  the  late  form  of 
government  established  there.  With  regard  to 
the  climate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
woods  and  hills  which  surround  the  harbour  pre- 
vent a  free  circulation  of  the  air.  And  the  vigor- 
ous vegetation  which  constantly  takes  place  there, 
furnishes  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  vapour, 
that  all  the  night  and  a  great  part  of  the  morning 
a  thick  fog  covers  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
tinues till  either  the  sun  gathers  strength  to  dis- 
sipate it,  or  it  is  dispersed  by  a  brisk  sea  breeze. 
This  renders  the  place  close  and  humid,  and  pro- 
bably occasioned  the  many  fevers  and  fluxes  we 
were  there  afflicted  with.  To  these  exceptions  I 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  all  the  day  we  were 
pestered  with  great  numbers  of  musquitoes,  which 
are  not  much  unlike  the  gnats  in  England,  but 
more  venomous  in  their  stings.  And  at  sun-set, 
when  the  musquitoes  retired,  they  were  succeeded 
by  an  infinity  of  sand-flies,  which,  though  scarce 
discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  make  a  mighty  buzz- 
ing, and  wherever  they  bite  raise  a  small  bump  in 
the  flesh,  which  is  soon  attended  with  a  painful 
itching,  like  that  arising  from  the  bite  of  an  English 
harvest-bug. 

But  as  the  only  light  in  which  this  place  deserves 
our  consideration,  is  its  favourable  situation  for 
supplying  and  refreshing  our  cruisers  intended  for 
the  South  Seas,  in  this  view  its  greatest  inconve- 
niences remain  still  to  be  related  ;  and  to  do  this 
more  distinctly,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the 
changes  which  it  has  lately  undergone,  both  in  its 
inhabitants,  its  police,  and  its  governor. 

In  the  time  of  Frezier  and  Shelvocke,  this  place 
served  only  as  a  retreat  to  vagabonds  and  outlaws, 
who  fled  thither  from  all  parts  of  Brazil.  They 
did  indeed  acknowledge  a  subjection  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  had  a  person  among  them  whom 
they  called  their  captaui,  who  was  considered  in 
some  sort  as  their  governor  :  but  both  their  alle- 
giance to  their  king,  and  their  obedience  to  their 
captain,  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  verbal.  For 
as  they  had  plenty  of  provisions  but  no  money, 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  support  themselves 
without  the  assistance  of  any  neighbouring  settle- 
ments, and  had  not  amongst  them  the  means  of 
tempting  any  adjacent  governor  to  busy  his  au- 
thority about  them.  In  this  situation  they  were 
extremely  hospitable  and  friendly  to  such  foreign 
ships  as  came  amongst  them.  For  these  ships 
wanted  only  provisions,  of  which  the  natives  had 
great  store  ;  and  the  natives  wanting  clothes,  (for 
they  often  despised  money,  and  refused  to  take 
it)  which  the  ships  furnished  them  with  in  exchange 
for  their  provisions,  both  sides  found  their  account 
in  this  traffic  ;  and  their  captain  or  governor  had 
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neither  power  nor  interest  to  restrain  it  or  to  tax  it. 
But  of  late  (for  reasons  which  shall  be  hereafter 
mentioned)  these  honest  vagabonds  have  been 
obliged  to  receive  amongst  them  a  new  colony, 
and  to  submit  to  new  laws  and  government.  In- 
stead of  their  former  ragged  bare-legged  captain 
(whom,  however,  they  took  care  to  keep  innocent) 
they  have  now  the  honour  to  be  governed  by  Don 
Jose  Sylva  de  Paz,  a  brigadier  of  the  armies  of 
Portugal.  This  gentleman  has  with  him  a  garri- 
son of  soldiers,  and  has  consequently  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  a  better  supported  power  than  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  as  he  wears  better  clothes, 
and  lives  more  splendidly,  and  has  besides  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  money  than 
they  could  ever  pretend  to,  so  he  puts  in  practice 
certain  methods  of  procuring  it  with  which  they 
were  utterly  unacquainted.  But  it  may  be  much 
doubted,  if  the  inhabitants  consider  these  methods 
as  tending  to  promote  either  their  interests,  or 
that  of  their  sovereign  the  king  of  Portugal. 
This  is  certain,  that  his  behaviour  cannot  but  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  such  British  ships  as 
touch  there  in  their  way  to  the  South  Seas.  For 
one  of  his  practices  was  placing  sentinels  at  all 
the  avenues,  to  prevent  the  people  from  selUng  us 
any  refreshments,  except  at  such  exorbitant  rates 
as  we  could  not  afford  to  give.  His  pretence  for 
this  extraordinary  stretch  of  power  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  preserve  their  provisions  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  families,  which  they  daily 
expected  to  reinforce  their  colony.  Hence  he 
appears  to  be  no  novice  in  his  profession,  by  his 
readiness  at  inventing  a  plausible  pretence  for  his 
interested  management.  However,  this,  though 
sufficiently  provoking,  was  far  from  being  the 
most  exceptionable  part  of  his  conduct.  For  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Plate,  a  consider- 
able smuggling  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  the 
exchanging  gold  for  silver,  by  which  both  princes 
are  defi-auded  of  their  fifths;  and  in  this  prohibited 
commerce  Don  Jose  was  so  deeply  engaged,  that 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  Spanish 
correspondents  (for  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
for  his  procedure)  he  treacherously  despatched 
an  express  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  river  of  Plate, 
where  Pizarro  then  lay,  with  an  account  of  the 
arrival,  and  of  the  strength  of  our  squadron  ;  par- 
ticularly the  number  of  ships,  guns  and  men,  and 
every  circumstance  which  he  could  suppose  our 
enemy  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with.  And 
the  same  perfidy  every  British  cruiser  may  expect, 
who  touches  at  St.  Catherine's,  while  it  is  under 
the  government  of  Don  Jose  Sylva  de  Paz. 

Thus  much,  with  what  we  shall  be  necessitated 
to  relate  in  the  course  of  our  own  proceedings  may 
suffice  as  to  the  present  state  of  St.  Catherine's, 
and  the  character  of  its  governor.  But  as  the 
reader  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  causes 
the  late  new  modelling  of  this  settlement  is 
owing  ;  to  satisfy  him  in  this  particular,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  adjacent 
continent  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  there  within  these 
last  forty  years,  which,  from  a  country  of  but 
mean  estimation,  has  rendered  it  now  perhaps  the 
most  considerable  colony  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Americus 
Vesputio,  a  Florentine,  who  had  the  good  fortune 


to  be  honoured  with  giving  his  name  to  the  im- 
mense continent,  some  time  before  found  out  by 
Columbus  :  he  being  in  the  service  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, it  was  settled  and  planted  by  that  nation, 
and,  with  the  other  dominions  of  Portugal,  de- 
volved to  the  crown  of  Spain,  when  that  kingdom 
became  subject  to  it.  During  the  long  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  States  of  Holland,  the  Dutch 
possessed  themselves  of  the  northernmost  part  of 
Brazil,  and  were  masters  of  it  for  some  years. 
But  when  the  Portuguese  revolted  from  the  Span- 
ish government,  this  country  took  part  in  the 
revolt,  and  soon  repossessed  themselves  of  the 
places  the  Dutch  had  taken  ;  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  without  interruption  under  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  being,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  only  productive  of  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  a  few  other  commodities  of  very  little 
account. 

But  this  country,  which  for  many  years  was 
only  considered  for  the  produce  of  its  plantations, 
has  been  lately  discovered  to  abound  with  the  two 
minerals  which  mankind  hold  in  the  greatest 
esteem,  and  which  they  exert  their  utmost  art 
and  industry  in  acquiring,  I  mean,  gold  and  dia- 
monds. Gold  was  first  found  in  the  mountains 
which  lie  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  occasion  of  its  discovery  is  variously  related, 
but  the  most  common  account  is,  that  the  Indians, 
lying  on  the  back  of  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
were  observed  by  the  soldiers  employed  in  an 
expedition  against  them  to  make  use  of  this  metal 
for  their  fish-hooks  ;  and  their  manner  of  procur- 
ing it  being  inquired  into,  it  appeared  that  great 
quantities  of  it  were  annually  washed  from  the 
hills,  and  left  amongst  the  sand  and  gravel,  which 
remained  in  the  valleys  after  the  running  off"  or 
evaporation  of  the  water.  It  is  now  little  more 
than  forty  years  since  any  quantities  of  gold  worth 
notice  have  been  imported  to  Europe  from  Brazil; 
but  since  that  time  the  annual  imports  from  thence 
have  been  continually  augmented  by  the  discovery 
of  places  in  other  provinces,  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with  as  plentifully  as  at  first  about  Rio  Janeiro. 
And  it  is  now  said,  that  there  is  a  small  slender 
vein  of  it  spread  through  all  the  country,  at  about 
twenty-four  feet  from  the  surface,  but  that  this 
vem  is  too  thin  and  poor  to  answer  the  expense  of 
digging  ;  however,  where  the  rivers  or  rains  have 
had  any  course  for  a  considerable  time,  there  gold 
is  always  to  be  collected,  the  water  having  sepa- 
rated the  metal  from  the  earth,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  sands,  thereby  saving  the  expenses  of  digging : 
so  that  it  is  esteemed  an  infallible  gain  to  be  able 
to  divert  a  stream  from  its  channel,  and  to  ran- 
sack its  bed.  From  this  account  of  gathering  this 
metal,  it  should  follow  that  there  are  properly  no 
gold  mines  in  Brazil  ;  and  this  the  governor  of 
Rio  Grande  (who  being  at  St.  Catherine's,  fre- 
quently visited  Mr.  Anson)  did  most  confidently 
affirm,  assuring  us,  that  the  gold  was  all  collected 
either  from  rivers,  or  from  the  beds  of  torrents 
after  floods.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that,  in  the 
mountains,  large  rocks  are  found  abounding  with 
this  metal ;  and  I  myself  have  seen  the  fragment 
of  one  of  these  rocks  with  a  considerable  lump  of 
gold  entangled  in  it  ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the 
workmen  break  off"  the  rocks,  and  do  not  properly 
mine  into  them  ;  and  the  great  expense  in  sub- 
sisting among  these  mountains,  and  afterwards  in 
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separating  the  metal  from  the  stone,  makes  this 
method  of  procuring  gold  to  be  but  rarely  put  in 
practice. 

The  examining  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  and  the 
gullies  of  torrents,  and  the  washmg  the  gold  found 
therein  from  the  sand  and  dirt,  with  which  it  is 
always  mixed,  are  works  performed  by  slaves, 
who  are  principally  negroes,  kept  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  Portuguese  for  these  purposes.  The 
regulation  of  the  duty  of  these  slaves  is  singular  : 
for  they  are  each  of  them  obliged  to  furnish 
their  master  with  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  per  diem  ;  and  if  they  are  either  so  fortunate 
or  industrious  as  to  collect  a  greater  quantity,  the 
surplus  is  considered  as  their  own  property,  and 
they  have  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  it  as  they 
thmk  fit.  So  that  it  is  said  some  negroes  who 
have  accidentally  fallen  upon  rich  washing  places 
have  themselves  purchased  slaves,  and  have  lived 
afterwards  m  great  splendour,  their  original  master 
having  no  other  demand  on  them  than  the  daily 
supply  of  the  forementioned  eighth ;  which  as  the 
Portuguese  ounce  is  somewhat  lighter  than  our 
troy  ounce,  may  amount  to  about  nine  shillmgs 
sterling. 

The  quantity  of  gold  thus  collected  in  the  Bra- 
zils, and  returned  annually  to  Lisbon,  may  be  in 
some  degree  estimated  from  the  amount  of  the 
king's  fifth.  This  hath  of  late  been  esteemed 
one  year  with  another  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
arroves  of  32/.  Portuguese  weight,  each  of  which, 
at  4/.  the  troy  ounce,  makes  very  near  300,000/. 
sterling  ;  and  consequently  the  capital,  of  which 
this  is  the  fifth,  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. And  the  annual  return  of  gold  to  Lisbon 
cannot  be  less  than  this,  though  it  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  it  exceeds  it ;  perhaps  we 
may  not  be  very  much  mistaken  in  our  conjecture, 
if  we  suppose  the  gold  exchanged  for  silver  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  what  is 
brought  privily  to  Europe,  and  escapes  the  duty, 
amounts  to  near  half  a  million  more,  which  will 
make  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian 
gold  near  two  millions  sterling  ;  a  prodigious 
sum  to  be  found  in  a  country  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  not  known  to  furnish  a  single 
grain. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  besides  gold  this 
country  does  likewise  produce  diamonds.  The 
discovery  of  these  valuable  stones  is  much  more 
recent  than  that  of  gold,  it  being  as  yet  scarce 
twenty  years  since  the  firet  were  brought  to 
Europe.  They  are  found  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gold,  in  the  gullies  of  torrents  and  beds 
of  rivers,  but  only  in  particular  places,  and  not 
so  universally  spread  through  the  country.  They 
were  often  found  in  washing  the  gold  before  they 
were  known  to  be  diamonds,  and  were  conse- 
quently thrown  away  with  the  sand  and  gravel 
sepai'ated  from  it.  And  it  is  very  well  remem- 
bered, that  numbers  of  very  large  stones,  which 
would  have  made  the  fortunes  of  the  possessors, 
have  passed  unregarded  through  the  hands  of 
those,  who  now  with  impatience  support  the  mor- 
tifying reflection.  However,  about  twenty  years 
since,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
rough  diamonds,  conceived  that  these  pebbles,  as 
they  were  then  esteemed,  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  it  is  said,  that  there  was  a  considerable  inter- 
val between  the  first  starting  of  this  opinion,  and 


the  confirmation  of  it  by  proper  trials  and  examm- 
ation,  it  proving  difficult  to  persuade  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  what  they  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  despise,  could  be  of  the  Importance  represented 
by  the  discovery ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that 
in  this  interval,  a  governor  of  one  of  their  places 
procured  a  good  number  of  these  stones,  which  he 
pretended  to  make  use  of  at  cards  to  mark  with, 
instead  of  counters.  But  to  proceed  :  it  was  at 
last  confirmed  by  skilful  jewellere  in  Europe, 
consulted  on  this  occasion,  that  the  stones  thus 
found  in  Brazil  were  truly  diamonds,  many  of 
which  were  not  inferior  either  in  lustre,  or  any 
other  quality,  to  those  of  the  East-Indies.  On 
this  determination  the  Portuguese,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  places  where  they  had  first 
been  observed,  set  themselves  to  search  for  them 
with  great  assiduity.  And  they  were  not  without 
great  hopes  of  discovering  considerable  masses 
of  them,  as  they  found  large  rocks  of  crystal  in 
many  of  the  mountains,  from  whence  the  streams 
came  which  washed  down  the  diamonds. 

But  it  was  soon  represented  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  that  if  such  plenty  of  diamonds  should 
be  met  with  as  their  sanguine  conjectures  seemed 
to  indicate,  this  would  so  debase  their  value,  and 
diminish  their  estimation,  that  besides  ruining  all 
the  Europeans  who  had  any  quantity  of  Indian 
diamonds  in  their  possession,  it  would  render  the 
discovery  itself  of  no  importance,  and  would  pre- 
vent his  Majesty  from  receiving  any  advantages 
from  it.  And  on  these  considerations  his  Majesty 
has  thought  proper  to  restrain  the  general  search 
of  diamonds,  and  has  erected  a  Diamond  Company 
for  that  purpose,  with  an  exclusive  charter.  This 
company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  by  them 
to  the  king,  have  the  property  of  all  diamonds 
found  in  Brazil:  but  to  hinder  their  collecting  too 
large  quantities,  and  thereby  debasing  their  value, 
they  are  prohibited  from  employing  above  eight 
hundred  slaves  in  searching  after  them.  And  to 
prevent  any  of  his  other  subjects  from  acting  the 
same  part,  and  likewise  to  secure  the  company 
from  being  defrauded  by  the  interfering  of  inter- 
lopers in  their  trade,  he  has  depopulated  a  large 
town,  and  a  considerable  district  round  it,  and 
has  obliged  the  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to 
amount  to  six  thousand,  to  remove  to  another 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  this  town  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diamonds,  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  prevent  such  a  number  of  people, 
who  were  on  the  spot,  from  frequently  smug- 
gling- 

In  consequence  <5f  these  important  discoveries 
in  Brazil,  new  laws,  new  governments,  and  new 
regulations  have  been  established  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  For  not  long  since,  a  considerable 
tract,  possessed  by  a  set  of  inhabitants,  who  from 
their  principal  settlement  were  called  Paulists, 
almost  independent  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to 
which  they  scarcely  acknowledged  more  than  a 
nominal  allegiance.  These  are  said  to  be  descen- 
dants of  those  Portuguese,  who  retired  from  the 
northern  part  of  Brazil,  when  it  was  invaded  and 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  And  being  for  a  long 
time  neglected  and  obliged  to  provide  for  their 
own  security^and  defence,  the  necessity  of  their 
affairs  produced  a  kind  of  government  amongst 
them,  which  they  found  sufficient  for  the  confined 
manner  of  life  to  which  they  were  inured.     And 
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therefore  rejecting  and  despising  the  authority 
and  mandate  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  they  were 
often  engaged  in  a  state  of  downright  rebellion  : 
and  the  mountains  surrounding  their  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  few  passages 
that  open  into  it,  generally  put  it  in  their  power 
to  make  their  own  terms  before  they  submitted. 
But  as  gold  was  found  to  abound  in  this  country 
of  the  Paulists,  the  present  king  of  Portugal 
(during  whose  reign  almost  the  whole  discover- 
ies I  have  mentioned  were  begun  and  completed) 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  reduce  this  pro- 
vince, which  now  became  of  great,  consequence, 
to  the  same  dependence  and  obedience  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  which,  I  am  told,  he  has  at 
last,  though  with  great  difficulty,  happily  effected. 
And  the  same  motives  which  induced  his  majesty 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  Paulists,  has 
also  occasioned  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's. 
For  the  governor  of  Rio  Grande,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  assured  us,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  island  there  were  considerable  rivers 
which  were  found  to  be  extremely  rich,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  that  a  garrison,  a  military 
governor,  and  a  new  colony  was  settled  there. 
And  as  the  harbour  at  this  island  is  by  much  the 
securest  and  the  most  capacious  of  any  on  the 
coast,  it  is  not  improbable,  if  the  riches  of  the 
neighboux'hood  answer  their  expectation,  but  it 
may  become  in  time  the  principal  settlement  in 
Brazil,  and  the  most  considerable  port  in  all  South 
America. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  necessary  to  insert, 
in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  Brazil,  and  of 
the  island  of  St.  Catherine's.  For  as  this  last 
place  has  been  generally  recommended  as  the 
most  eligible  port  for  our  cruisers  to  refresh  at, 
which  are  bound  to  the  South  Seas,  I  believed  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  instruct  my  countrymen,  in  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend that  place.  And  as  the  Brazilian  gold  and 
diamonds  are  subjects  about  which,  from  their 
novelty,  very  few  particulars  have  been  hitherto 
published,  I  conceived  this  account  I  had  collected 
of  them  would  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  neither 
a  trifling  nor  a  useless  digression.  These  sub- 
jects being  thus  despatched,  I  shall  now  return  to 
the  series  of  our  own  proceedings. 

When  we  first  arrived  at  St.  Catherine's  we 
were  employed  in  refreshing  our  sick  on  shore,  in 
wooding  and  watering  the  squadron,  cleansing  our 
ships,  and  examining  and  securing  our  masts  and 
rigging,  as  I  have  already  observed  in  the  fore- 
going chapter.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Anson 
gave  directions,  that  the  ships'  companies  should 
be  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  and  that  they  should 
be  victualled  with  whole  allowance  of  all  the  kinds 
of  provision.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  we 
had  fresh  beef  sent  on  board  us  continually  for 
our  daily  expense,  and  what  was  wanting  to  make 
up  our  allowance  we  received  from  our  victualler 
the  Anna  pink,  in  order  to  preserve  the  provi- 
sions on  board  our  squadron  entire  for  our  futui-e 
service.  The  season  of  the  year  growing  each 
day  less  favourable  for  our  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  Mr.  Anson  was  very  desirous  of  leaving 
this  place  as  soon  a-s  possible ;  and  we  were  at  first 
in  hopes  that  our  wliole  business  would  be  done, 
and  we  should  be  in  readiness  to  sail  in  about  a 


fortnight  from  our  arrival :  but,  on  examining 
the  Tryal's  masts,  we,  to  our  no  small  vexation, 
found  inevitable  employment  for  twice  that  time. 
For,  on  a  survey,  it  was  found  that  the  main-mast 
was  sprung  at  the  upper  woulding,  though  it  was 
thought  capable  of  being  secured  by  a  couple  of 
fishes  ;  but  the  fore-mast  was  reported  to  be  unfit 
for  service,  and  thereupon  the  carpenters  were 
sent  into  the  woods,  to  endeavour  to  find  a  stick 
proper  for  a  fore-mast.  But  after  a  search  of 
four  days,  they  returned  without  having  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  tree  fit  for  the  purpose.  This 
obliged  them  to  come  to  a  second  consultation 
about  the  old  fore-mast,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
endeavour  to  secure  it  by  casing  it  with  three 
fishes :  and  in  this  work  the  carpenters  were 
employed,  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  our  sailing. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  commodore  thinking  it 
necessary  to  have  a  clean  vessel  on  our  arrival 
in  the  South  Seas,  ordered  the  Tryal  to  be  hove 
down,  as  this  would  not  occasion  any  loss  of  time, 
but  might  be  completed  while  the  carpenters 
were  refitting  her  masts,  which  was  done  on 
shore. 

On  the  27th  of  December  we  discovered  a  sail 
in  the  offing,  and  not  knowing  but  she  might  be  a 
Spaniard,  the  eighteen-oared  boat  was  manned 
and  armed,  and  sent  under  the  command  of  our 
second  lieutenant,  to  examine  her  before  she 
arrived  within  the  protection  of  the  forts.  She 
proved  to  be  a  Portuguese  brigantine  from  Rio 
Grande.  And  though  our  officer,  as  it  appeared 
on  inquiry,  had  behaved  with  the  utmost  civility 
to  the  master,  and  had  refused  to  accept  a  calf, 
which  the  master  would  have  forced  on  him  as  a 
present :  yet  the  governor  took  great  off'ence  at 
our  sending  our  boat ;  and  talked  of  it  in  a  high 
strain,  as  a  violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 
We  at  first  imputed  this  ridiculous  blustering  to 
no  deeper  a  cause  than  Don  Jose's  insolence  ; 
but  as  we  found  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  charge 
our  officer  with  behaving  rudely,  and  opening 
letters,  and  particularly  with  an  attempt  to  take 
out  of  the  vessel,  by  violence,  the  very  calf  which 
we  knew  he  had  refused  to  receive  as  a  present  (a 
circumstance  which  we  were  satisfied  the  governor 
was  well  acquainted  with,)  we  had  hence  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  purposely  sought  this  quarrel, 
and  had  more  important  motives  for  engaging  in 
it,  thao  the  mere  captious  bias  of  his  temper. 
What  these  motives  were,  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
us  to  determine  at  that  tim^  ;  but  as  we  after- 
wards found  by  letters,  which  fell  into  our  hands 
in  the  South  Seas,  that  he  had  despatched  an  ex- 
press to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  Pizarro  then  lay, 
with  an  account  of  our  squadron's  aiTival  at  St. 
Catherine's,  together  with  the  most  ample  and 
circumstantial  intelligence  of  our  force  and  con- 
dition, we  thence  conjectured  that  Don  Jose  had 
raised  this  groundless  clamour,  only  to  prevent 
our  visiting  the  brigantine  when  she  should  put 
to  sea  again,  least  we  might  there  find  proofs  of 
his  perfidious  behaviour,  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  discover  the  secret  of  his  smuggling  cor- 
respondence with  his  neighbouring  governors,  and 
the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres.     But  to  proceed. 

It  was  near  a  month  before  the  Tryal  was  re- 
fitted ;  for  not  only  her  lower  masts  were  defec- 
tive, as  hath  been  already  mentioned,   but  her 
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main  top-mast  and  fore-yard  were  likewise  de- 
cayed and  rotten.  While  this  work  was  carrying 
on,  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  fixed  new 
standing  rigging,  and  set  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  preventer  shrouds  to  each  mast,  to  secure  them 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  And  in  order  to 
render  the  ships  stiffer,  and  to  enable  them  to 
carry  more  sail  abroad,  and  to  prevent  their 
labouring  in  hard  gales  of  wind,  each  captain  had 
orders  given  him  to  strike  down  some  of  their 
great  guns  into  the  hold.  These  precautions  being 
complied  with,  and  each  ship  having  taken  in  as 
much  wood  and  water  as  there  was  room  for, 
the  Tryal  was  at  last  completed,  and  the  whole 
squadron  was  ready  for  the  sea  :  on  which  the 
tents  on  shore  were  struck,  and  all  the  sick  were 
received  on  board.  And  here  we  had  a  melan- 
choly proof  how  much  the  healthiness  of  this 
place  had  been  over-rated  by  former  writers,  for 
we  found  that  though  the  Centurion  alone  had 
buried  no  less  than  twenty-eight  men  since  our 
arrival,  yet  the  number  of  her  sick  had  in  the 
same  interval  increased  from  eighty  to  ninety-six. 
And  now  our  crews  being  embarked,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  our  departure,  the  commodore 
made  a  signal  for  all  captains,  and  delivered  them 
their  orders,  containing  the  successive  places  of 
rendezvous  from  hence  to  the  coast  of  China.  And 
then,  on  the  next  day,  being  the  1 8th  of  January, 
the  signal  was  made  for  weighing,  and  the  squadron 
put  to  sea,  leaving  without  regret  this  island  of 
St.  Catherine's  ;  where  we  had  been  so  extremely 
disappointed  in  our  refreshments,  in  our  accom- 
modations, and  in  the  humane  and  friendly  offices 
which  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  in  a  place, 
which  hath  been  so  much  celebrated  for  its  hos- 
pitality, freedom,  and  convenience. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  run/rom  St.  Catherine's  to  port  St.  Julian,  with  some 
account  of  that  port,  and  of  the  country  to  the  southward 
of  the  river  of  Plate. 

In  leaving  St.  Catherine's,  we  left  the  last  ami- 
cable port  we  proposed  to  touch  at,  and  were  now 
proceeding  to  a  hostile,  or  at  best,  a  desert  and 
inhospitable  coast.  And  as  we  were  to  expect  a 
more  boisterous  climate  to  the  southward  than 
any  we  had  yet  experienced,  not  only  our  danger 
of  separation  would  by  this  means  be  much  greater 
than  it  had  been  hitherto,  but  other  accidents  of  a 
more  pernicious  nature  were  likewise  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  as  much  as  possible  to  be  provided 
against.  And  therefore  Mr.  Anson,  in  appointing 
the  various  stations  at  which  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  to  rendezvous,  had  considered,  that 
it  was  possible  his  own  ship  might  be  disabled 
from  getting  round  Cape  Horn,  or  might  be  lost, 
and  had  given  proper  directions,  that  even  in  that 
case  the  expedition  should  not  be  abandoned. 
For  the  orders  delivered  to  the  captains,  the  day 
before  we  sailed  from  St.  Catherine's,  were,  that 
in  case  of  separation,  which  they  were  with  the 
utmost  care  to  endeavour  to  avoid,  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous  should  be  the  bay  of  port  St.  Julian ; 
describing  the  place  from  Sir  John  Narborough's 
account  of  it.  There  they  were  to  supply  them- 
selves with  as  much  salt  as  they  could  take  in, 


both  for  their  own  use,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
squadron ;  and  if,  after  a  stay  there  of  ten  days,  they 
were  not  joined  by  the  commodore,  they  were 
then  to  proceed  through  Straits  le  Maire  round 
Cape  Horn,  into  the  South  Seas,  where  the  next 
place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  the  island  of  Nostra 
Senora  del  Socoro,  in  the  latitude  of  4.^"  South, 
and  longitude  from  the  Lizard  7io  12'  West. 
They  were  to  bring  this  island  to  bear  E.N.E,  and 
to  cruise  from  five  to  twelve  leagues  distance  from  it, 
as  long  as  their  store  of  wood  and  water  would  per- 
mit, both  which  they  were  to  expend  with  the  utmost 
frugality.  And  when  they  were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  a  fresh  supply,  they  were  to  stand  in, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  an  anchoring-place  ; 
and  in  case  they  could  not,  and  the  weather  made 
it  dangerous  to  supply  their  ships  by  standing  off" 
and  on,  they  were  then  to  make  the  'best  of  their 
way  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  33"  37'  South.  And  as  soon  as  they  had 
there  recruited  their  wood  and  water,  they  were 
to  continue  cruising  off"  the  anchoring-place  of  that 
island  for  fifty-six  days  ;  in  which  time,  if  they 
were  not  joined  by  the  commodore,  they  might 
conclude  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him, 
and  they  were  forthwith  to  put  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  senior  officer,  who  was  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  annoy  the  enemy  both 
by  sea  and  land.  That  with  these  views  their 
new  commodore  was  to  continue  in  those  seas  as 
long  as  his  provisions  lasted,  or  as  long  as  they 
were  recruited  by  what  he  should  take  from  the 
enemy,  reserving  only  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
carry  him  and  the  ships  under  his  command  to 
Macao,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tigris  near 
Canton  on  the  coast  of  China,  where  having  sup- 
plied himself  with  a  new  stock  of  provisions,  he 
was  thence,  without  delay,  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  England.  And  as  it  was  found  impossible 
as  yet  to  unload  our  victualler  the  Anna  pmk,  the 
commodore  gave  the  master  of  her  the  same  ren- 
dezvous, and  the  same  orders  to  put  himself  under 
the  command  of  the  remaining  senior  officer. 

Under  these  orders  the  squadron  sailed  from 
St.  Catherine's  on  Sunday  the  1 8th  of  January,  as 
hath  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  next  day  we  had  very  squally  wea- 
ther, attended  with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder, 
but  it  soon  became  fair  again  with  light  breezes, 
and  continued  thus  till  Wednesday  evenmg, 
when  it  blew  fresh  again  ;  and  increasing  all 
night,  by  eight  the  next  morning  it  became  a  most 
violent  storm,  and  we  had  with  it  so  thick  a  fog, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  at  the  distance  of 
two  ships'  length,  so  that  the  whole  squadron  dis- 
appeared. On  this,  a  signal  was  made,  by  firing 
guns,  to  bring  to  with  the  larboard  tacks,  the  wind 
being  then  due  east.  We  ourselves  immediately 
handed  the  top-sails,  bunted  the  main-sail,  and 
lay  to  under  a  reefed  mizen  till  noon,  when  the 
fog  dispersed,  and  we  soon  discovered  all  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  except  the  Pearl,  which  did  not  join 
us  till  near  a  month  afterwards.  The  Tryal  sloop 
was  a  great  way  to  leeward,  having  lost  her  main- 
mast in  this  squall,  and  having  been  obliged,  for 
fear  of  bilging,  to  cut  away  the  raft.  We  bore 
down  with  the  squadron  to  her  relief,  and  the 
Gloucester  was  ordered  to  take  her  in  tow,  for 
the  weather  did  not  entirely  abate  till  the  day 
after,  and  even  then,  a  great  swell  continued  from 
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the  eastward,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
storm. 

After  this  accident  we  stood  to  the  southward 
with  little  interruption,  and  here  we  experienced 
the  same  setting  of  the  current,  which  we  had 
observed  before  our  arrival  at  St.  Catherine's  ; 
that  is,  we  generally  found  ourselves  to  the  south- 
ward of  our  reckoning,  by  about  twenty  miles 
each  day.  This  error  continued,  with  a  little 
variation,  till  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  the 
river  of  Plate  ;  and  even  then,  we  found  that  the 
same  current,  however  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  did  yet  undoubtedly  take  place  ;  for  we  were 
not  satisfied  in  deducing  it  from  the  error  in  our 
reckoning,  but  we  actually  tried  it  more  than  once, 
when  a  calm  made  it  practicable. 

When  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  the  river 
of  Plate,  we  had  soundings  all  along  the  coast  of 
Patagonia.  These  soundings,  when  well  ascer- 
tained, being  of  great  use  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  ship,  and  we  having  tried  them 
more  frequently,  in  greater  depths,  and  with 
more  attention,  than  I  believe  had  been  done  be- 
fore us,  I  shall  recite  our  observations  as  suc- 
cinctly as  I  can.  In  the  latitude  of  36"  52'  we 
had  sixty  fathom  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  fine 
black  and  grey  sand  ;  from  thence,  to  39"  65', 
we  varied  our  depths  from  fifty  to  eighty  fathom, 
though  we  had  constantly  the  same  bottom  as 
before  ;  between  the  last  mentioned  latitude,  and 
4;^"  16',  we  had  only  fine  grey  sand,  with  the 
same  variation  of  depths,  except  that  we  once  or 
twice  lessened  our  water  to  forty  fathom.  After 
this,  we  continued  in  forty  fathom  for  about  half 
a  degree,  having  a  bottom  of  coarse  sand  and 
broken  shells,  at  which  time  we  were  in  sight  of 
land,  and  not  above  seven  leagues  from  it.  As  we 
edged  from  the  land,  we  met  with  variety  of  sound- 
ings ;  first  black  sand,  then  muddy,  and  soon  after 
rough  ground  with  stones  ;  but  then  increasing 
our  water  to  forty-eight  fathom,  we  had  a  muddy 
bottom  to  the  latitude  of  46"  10'.  We  then  re- 
turned again  into  thirty-six  fathom,  and  kept 
shoaling  our  water,  till  at  length  we  came  into 
twelve  fathom,  having  constantly  small  stones  and 
pebbles  at  the  bottom.  Part  of  this  time  we  had 
a  view  of  Cape  Blanco,  which  lies  in  about  the 
latitude  of  46"  52',  and  longitude  west  from 
London  66"  43'.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
land  upon  the  coast.  Steering  from  hence  S.  by 
E.  nearly,  we,  in  a  run  of  about  thirty  leagues, 
deepened  our  water  to  fifty  fathom,  without  once 
altering  the  bottoin  ;  and  then  drawing  towards  the 
shore  with  a  S.W.  course,  varying  rather  to  the 
westward,  we  had  everywhere  a  sandy  bottom, 
till  our  coming  into  thirty  fathom,  where  we  had  again 
a  sight  of  land,  distknt  from  us  about  eight  leagues, 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  48o  31'.  We  made  this 
land  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  to  an  anchor  upon  the  same 
bottom,  in  the  latitude,  .of  48'>  58',  the  souther- 
most  land  then  in  view  bearing  S.S.W.,  the 
northermost  N.  ^  E,  a  small  island  N.W.,  and  the 
westermost  hummock  W.  S.W.  In  this  station 
we  found  the  tide  to  set  S.  by  W. ;  and  weighing 
again  at  five  the  next  morning,  we,  an  hour  after- 
wards, discovered  a  sail,  upon  which  the  Severn  and 
Gloucester  were  both  directed  to  give  chase ;  but 
we  soon  perceived  it  to  be  the  Pearl,  which  sepa- 
rated from  us  a  few  days  after  we  left  St.  Cathe- 


rine's,  and  on  this  we  made  a  signal  for  the  Severn 
to  rejoin  the  squadron,  leaving  the  Gloucester 
alone  in  the  pursuit.  And  now  we  were  surprised 
to  see,  that  on  the  Gloucester's  approach,  the 
people  on  board  the  Pearl  increased  their  sail, 
and  stood  from  her.  However,  the  Gloucester 
came  up  with  them,  but  found  them  with  their 
hammocks  in  their  nettings,  and  everything  ready 
for  an  engagement.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
Pearl  joined  us,  and  running  up  under  our  stern. 
Lieutenant  Salt  hailed  the  commodore,  and  ac- 
quainted him  that  Captain  Kidd  died  on  the  3 1st 
of  January.  He  likewise  informed  him,  that  he 
had  seen  five  large  ships  the  10th  instant,  which 
he  for  some  time  imagined  to  be  our  squadron : 
that  he  suffered  the  commanding  ship,  which 
wore  a  red  broad  pennant,  exactly  resembling  that 
of  the  commodore,  at  the  main  top-mast  head,  to 
come  within  gun-shot  of  him  before  he  discovered 
his  mistake  ;  but  then  finding  it  not  to  be  the 
Centurion,  he  haled  close  upon  the  wind,  and 
crowded  from  them  with  all  his  sail,  and  standing 
cross  a  ripling,  where  they  hesitated  to  follow 
him,  he  happily  escaped.  He  made  them  to  be 
five  Spanish  men  of  war,  one  of  them  exceedingly 
like  the  Gloucester,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
apprehensions  when  the  Gloucester  chased  him. 
By  their  appearance  he  thought  they  consisted  of 
two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  two  of  fifty,  and  one  of 
forty  guns.  The  whole  squadron  continued  in 
chase  of  him  all  that  day,  but  at  night  finding 
they  could  not  get  near  him,  they  gave  over  the 
chase,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  southward. 

And  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  we 
were  under  of  refitting  the  Tryal,  this  piece  of 
intelligence  would  have  prevented  our  making 
any  stay  at  St.  Julian's  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  that  sloop  to  proceed  round  the  Cape  in  her 
present  condition,  some  stay  there  was  inevitable, 
and  therefore  the  same  evening  we  came  to  an 
anchor  again  in  twenty-five  fathom  water,  the 
bottom  a  mixture  of  mud  and  sand,  and  the  high 
hummock  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  And  weighing 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  we  soon  after  sent  the 
two  cutters  belonging  to  the  Centurion  and  Severn 
in  shore,  to  discover  the  harbour  of  St.  Julian, 
while  the  ships  kept  standing  along  the  coast, 
at  about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  land. 
At  six  o'clock  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Ju- 
lian, in  nineteen  fathom,  the  bottom  muddy  ground 
with  sand,  the  northermost  land  in  sight  bearing 
N.  and  by  E.,  the  southermost  S.  |  E.,  and  the 
high  hummock,  to  which  Sir  John  Narborough 
formerly  gave  the  name  of  Wood's  Mount,  W.S.  W. 
Soon  after,  the  cutter  returned  on  board,  having 
discovered  the  harbour,  which  did  not  appear  to 
us  in  our  situation,  the  northermost  point  shutting 
in  upon  the  southermost,  and  in  appearance  clos- 
ing the  entrance. 

Being  come  to  an  anchor  in  this  bay  of  St, 
Julian,  principally  with  a  view  of  refitting  the 
Tryal,  the  carpenters  were  immediately  employed 
in  that  business,  and  continued  so  during  our  whole 
stay  at  the  place.  The  Tryal's  main-mast  having 
been  carried  away  about  twelve  feet  below  the  cap, 
they  contrived  to  make  the  remaining  part  of  the 
mast  serve  again ;  and  the  Wager  was  ordered  to 
supply  her  with  a  spare  main-top-mast,  which  the 
carpenters  converted  into  a  new  fore-mast.  And 
I  cannot  help  observing,  that  this  accident  to  the 
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Tryal's  mast,  which  gave  us  so  much  uneasiness 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  delay  it  occasioned, 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  means  of  preserving 
the  sloop,  and  all  her  crew.  For  before  this,  her 
masts,  how  well  soever  proportioned  to  a  better 
climate,  were  much  too  lofty  for  these  high 
southern  latitudes:  so  that  had  they  weathered 
the  preceding  storm,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  stood  against  those  seas 
and  tempests  we  afterwards  encountered  in  passing 
round  Cape  Horn ;  and  the  loss  of  masts,  in  that 
boisterous  climate,  would  scarcely  have  been  at- 
tended with  less  than  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
every  man  on  board  her ;  since  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  the  other  ships  to  have  given 
them  any  relief,  during  the  continuance  of  those 
impetuous  storms. 

Whilst  we  stayed  at  this  place,  the  commodore 
appointed  the  Honourable  Captain  Murray  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  Pearl,  and  Captain  Cheap  to  the  Wager, 
and  he  promoted  Mr.  Charles  Saunders,  his  first 
lieutenant,  to  the  command  of  the  Tryal  sloop. 
But  Captain  Saunders  lying  dangerously  ill  of  a 
fever  on  board  the  Centurion,  and  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  surgeons  that  the  removing  him  on 
board  his  own  ship,  in  his  present  condition,  might 
tend  to  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  Mr.  Anson  gave  an 
order  to  Mr.  Saumarez,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Centurion,  to  act  as  master  and  commander  of 
the  Tryal,  during  the  illness  of  Captain  Saunders. 
Here  the  commodore  too,  in  order  to  ease  the 
expedition  of  all  unnecessary  expense,  held  a  far- 
ther consultation  with  his  captains  about  unload- 
ing and  discharging  the  Anna  pink ;  but  they  re- 
presented to  him  that  they  were  so  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  of  taking  any  part  of  her  loading  on 
board,  that  they  had  still  great  quantities  of  pro- 
visions in  the  way  of  their  guns  between-decks, 
and  that  their  ships  were  withal  so  very  deep,  that 
they  were  not  fit  for  action  without  being  cleared. 
This  put  the  commodore  under  a  necessity  of 
retaining  the  pink  in  the  service ;  and  as  it  was 
apprehended  we  should  certainly  meet  with  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  passing  the  Cape,  Mr.  Anson 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  orders  to  the  captains 
to  put  all  their  provisions,  which  were  in  the  way 
of  their  guns,  on  board  the  Anna  pink,  and  to 
remount  such  of  their  guns  as  had  formerly,  for 
the  ease  of  their  ships,  been  ordered  into  the  hold. 
This  bay  of  St.  Julian,  where  we  were  now  at 
anchor,  being  a  convenient  rendezvous,  in  case  of 
separation,  for  all  cruisers  bound  to  the  southward, 
and  the  whole  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  river 
of  Plate  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lying  nearly 
parallel  to  their  usual  route,  a  short  account  of 
the  singularity  of  this  country,  with  a  particular 
description  of  port  St.  Julian,  may  perhaps  be 
neither  unacceptable  to  the  curious,  nor  unworthy 
the  attention  of  future  navigators,  as  some  of  them, 
by  unforeseen  accidents,  may  be  obliged  to  run  in 
with  the  land,  and  to  make  some  stay  on  this  coast, 
in  which  case  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
produce  and  inhabitants,  cannot  but  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  them. 

To  begin  then  with  the  tract  of  country  usu- 
ally styled  Patagonia.  This  is  the  name  often 
given  to  the  southermost  part  of  South  America, 
which  is  unpossessed  by  the  Spaniards,  extending 
from  their  settlements  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
On  the  east  side,  this  country  is  extremely  remark- 


able for  a  peculiarity  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  j 
other  known  part  of  the  globe ;  for  though  the 
whole  territory  to  the  northward  of  the  river  of 
Plate  is  full  of  wood,  and  stored  with  immense 
quantities  of  large  timber  trees,  yet  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  river  no  trees  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met 
with,  except  a  few  peach-trees,  first  planted  and 
cultivated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buenos  Ayres:  so  that  on  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Patagonia,  extending  near  four  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  reaching  as  far  back  as  any 
discoveries  have  yet  been  made,  no  other  wood  has 
been  found  than  a  few  insignificant  shrubs.  Sir 
John  Narborough  in  particular,  who  was  sent  out, 
by  King  Charles  the  second,  expressly  to  examine 
this  country,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  who 
in  pursuance  of  his  orders  wintered  upon  this 
coast  in  port  St.  Julian  and  port  Desire,  in  the 
year  1670;  Sir  John  Narborough,  I  say,  tells  us, 
that  he  never  saw  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  country, 
large  enough  to  make  the  handle  of  a  hatchet. 

But  though  this  country  be  so  destitute  of  wood, 
it  abounds  with  pasture.  For  the  land  appears  in 
general  to  be  made  up  of  downs  of  a  light  dry 
gravelly  soil,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  long 
coarse  grass,  which  grows  in  tufts  interspersed  with 
large  barren  spots  of  gravel  between  them.  This 
grass,  in  many  places,  feeds  immense  herds  of 
cattle :  for  the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres,  having 
brought  over  a  few  black  cattle  from  Europe  at 
their  first  settlement,  they  have  thriven  prodi- 
giously by  the  plenty  of  herbage  which  they  found 
here,  and  are  now  increased  to  that  degree,  and 
are  extended  so  far  into  the  country,  that  they  are 
not  considered  as  private  property;  but  many 
thousands  at  a  time  are  slaughtered  every  year  by 
the  huntera,  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  The 
manner  of  killing  these  cattle,  being  a  practice  pecu- 
liar to  that  part  of  the  world,  merits  a  more  circum- 
stantial description.  The  hunters  employed  on  this 
occasion  being  all  of  them  mounted  on  horseback 
(and  both  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  usually  most  excellent  horsemen), 
they  arm  themselves  with  a  kind  of  spear,  which, 
at  its  end,  instead  of  a  blade  fixed  in  the  same 
line  with  the  wood  in  the  usual  manner,  has  its 
blade  fixed  across  ;  with  this  instrument  they  ride 
at  a  beast,  and  surround  him.  The  hunter  that 
comes  behind  him  hamstrings  him ;  and  as  after 
this  operation  the  beast  soon  tumbles,  without 
being  able  to  raise  himself  again,  they  leave  him 
on  the  ground,  and  pursue  others,  whom  they  serve 
in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  there  is  a  second 
party,  who  attend  the  hunters,  to  skin  the  cattle 
as  they  fall:  but  it  is  said,  that  at  other  times 
the  hunters  choose  to  let  them  languish  in  tor- 
ment till  the  next  day,  from  an  opinion  that  the 
anguish,  which  the  animal  in  the  mean  time  endures, 
may  buret  the  lymphatics,  and  thereby  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  skin  from  the  carcase :  and 
though  their  priests  have  loudly  condemned  this 
most  barbarous  practice,  and  have  gone  so  far,  if 
my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  as  to  excommunicate 
those  who  follow  it,  yet  all  their  eff"orts  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  it  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 

Besides  the  numbers  of  cattle  which  are  every 
year  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  it  is  often  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  likewise  with 
other  views,  to  take  them  aUve,  and  without  wound- 
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ing  them.  This  is  performed  with  a  most  won- 
derful and  almost  incredible  dexterity,  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  use  of  a  machine  which  the  English 
who  have  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres  generally  de- 
nominate a  lash.  It  is  made  of  a  thong  of  several 
fathoms  in  length,  and  very  strong,  with  a  running 
noose  at  one  end  of  it :  this  the  hunters  (who  in 
this  case  are  also  mounted  on  horseback)  take  in 
their  right  hands,  it  being  first  properly  coiled  up, 
and  having  its  end  opposite  to  the  noose  fastened 
to  the  saddle ;  and  thus  prepared,  they  ride  at  a 
herd  of  cattle.  When  they  arrive  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  beast,  they  throw  their  thong  at  him 
with  such  exactness,  that  they  never  fail  of  fixing 
the  noose  about  his  horns.  The  beast,  when  he 
finds  himself  entangled,  generally  runs,  but  the 
horse,  being  swifter,  attends  him,  and  prevents 
the  thong  from  being  too  much  strained,  till  a 
second  hunter,  who  follows  the  game,  throws 
another  noose  about  one  of  its  hind  legs :  and  this 
being  done,  both  horses  (they  being  trained  for 
this  purpose)  instantly  turn  different  ways,  in  order 
to  strain  the  two  thongs  in  contrary  directions; 
on  which  the  beast,  by  their  opposite  pulls,  is  pre- 
sently overthrown,  and  then  the  horses  stop,  keep- 
ing the  thongs  still  upon  the  stretch  •  being  thus 
on  the  ground  and  incapable  of  resistance,  (for  he 
is  extended  between  the  two  horses)  the  hunters 
alight,  and  secure  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
afterwards  easily  convey  him  to  whatever  place 
they  please.  In  the  same  manner  they  noose 
horses,  and,  as  it  is  said,  even  tigers ;  and  however 
sti*ange  this  last  circumstance  may  appear,  there 
are  not  wanting  nersons  of  credit  who  assert  it. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  address  both 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  in  the  use  of  this  lash  or  noose,  and  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  throw  it,  and  fix  it  on  any 
intended  part  of  the  beast  at  a  considerable 
distance,  are  matters  only  to  be  believed  from 
the  repeated  and  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who 
have  frequented  that  country,  and  might  reason- 
ably be  questioned,  did  it  rely  on  a  single  report, 
or  had  it  been  ever  contradicted  or  denied  by  any 
one  who  had  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  cattle  which  are  killed  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  observed,  are  slaughtered  only  for  their 
hides  and  tallow,  to  which  sometimes  are  added 
their  tongues,  and  the  rest  of  their  flesh  is  left  to 
putrify,  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  and  wild 
beasts  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  this  carrion  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  wild  dogs,  of  which  there  are 
immense  numbers  to  be  found  in  that  country. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  produced 
by  Spanish  dogs  from  Buenos  Ayres,  who,  allured 
by  the  great  quantity  of  carrion,  and  the  facility 
they  had  by  that  means  of  subsisting,  left  their 
masters,  and  ran  wild  amongst  the  cattle;  for  they 
are  plainly  of  the  breed  of  the  European  dogs,  an 
animal  not  originally  found  in  America.  But  though 
these  dogs  are  said  to  be  some  thousands  in  a  com- 
pany, they  hitherto  neither  diminish  nor  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  cattle,  not  daring  to  attack  them, 
by  reason  of  the  numbers  which  constantly  feed 
together ;  but  contenting  themselves  with  the 
cari'ion  left  them  by  the  hunters,  and  perhaps 
now  and  then  with  a  few  stragglers  who,  by  acci- 
dents, are  separated  from  the  herd  they  belong  to. 

Besides  the  wild  cattle  which  have  spread  them- 
selves in  such  vast  herds  from  Buenos  Ayres  to- 


wards the  southward,  the  same  country  is  in  like 
manner  furnished  with  horses.  These  too  were 
first  brought  from  Spain,  and  are  also  prodigiously 
increased,  and  run  wild  to  a  much  greater  distance 
than  the  black  cattle :  and  though  many  of  them 
are  excellent,  yet  their  number  makes  them  of 
very  little  value ;  the  best  of  them  being  often 
sold,  in  a  country  where  money  is  plenty  and  com- 
modities very  dear,  for  not  more  than  a  dollar  a- 
piece.  It  is  not  as  yet  certain  how  far  to  the  south- 
ward these  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  have 
extended  themselves ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
conjecture,  that  stragglers  of  both  kinds  are  to  be 
met  with  very  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and 
they  will  in  time  doubtless  fill  the  southern  part 
of  this  continent  with  their  breed,  which  cannot 
fail  of  proving  of  considerable  advantage  to  such 
ships  as  may  touch  upon  the  coast ;  for  the  horses 
themselves  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating,  and 
as  such  to  be  preferred  by  some  of  the  Indians 
even  before  the  black  cattle.  But  whatever  plenty 
of  this  kind  may  be  hereafter  found  here,  there  is 
one  material  refreshment  which  this  eastern  side 
of  Patagonia  seems  to  be  very  defective  in,  and 
that  is  fresh  water ;  for  the  land  being  generally 
of  a  nitrous  and  saline  nature,  the  ponds  and 
streams  are  frequently  brackish.  However,  as 
good  water  has  been  found  there,  though  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  not  improbable  but,  on  a  further 
search,  this  inconvenience  may  be  removed. 

Besides  the  cattle  and  horses  which  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
a  good  number  of  vicunnas  or  Peruvian  sheep; 
but  these,  by  reason  of  their  shyness  and  swiftness, 
are  killed  with  difficulty.  On  the  eastern  coast, 
too,  there  abound  immense  quantities  of  seals,  and 
a  vast  variety  of  sea-fowl,  amongst  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  penguins  :  they  are  in  size  and 
shape  like  a  goose,  but  instead  of  wings  they  have 
short  stumps  Hke  fins,  which  are  of  no  use  to  them 
except  in  the  water  ;  their  bills  are  narrow,  like 
that  of  an  albatross,  and  they  stand  and  walk  in 
an  erect  posture.  From  this,  and  their  white 
bellies,  Sir  John  Narborough  has  whimsically 
likened  them  to  little  children  standing  up  in  white 
aprons. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  eastern  coast  (to  which 
I  have  all  along  hitherto  confined  my  relation) 
appear  to  be  but  few,  and  have  rarely  been  seen 
more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  any  ships 
that  have  touched  here.  We,  during  our  stay 
at  the  port  of  St.  Juhan,  saw  none.  However, 
towards  Buenos  Ayres  they  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, and  oftentimes  very  troublesome  to  the  Spa- 
niards ;  but  there  the  greater  breadth  and  variety 
of  the  country,  and  a  milder  climate,  yield  them  a 
better  protection ;  for  in  that  place  the  continent  is 
between  three  and  four  hundred  leagues  in  breadth, 
whereas  at  port  St.  Julian  it  is  Httle  more  than  a 
hundred  :  so  that  I  conceive  the  same  Indians, 
that  frequent  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  often  ramble  to  this  side. 
As  the  Indians  near  Buenos  Ayres  exceed  these 
southern  Indians  in  number,  so  they  greatly  sur- 
pass them  in  activity  and  spirit,  and  seem  in  their 
manners  to  be  nearly  allied  to  those  gallant  Chilian 
Indians,  who  have  long  set  the  whole  Spanish 
power  at  defiance,  have  often  ravaged  their  country, 
and  remain  to  this  hour  independent.  For  the 
Indians  about  Buenos  Ayres  have  learnt  to  be 
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excellent  horsemen,  and  are  extremely  expert  in 
the  management  of  all  cutting  weapons,  though 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  the  Spaniards 
are  very  sohcitous  to  keep  out  of  their  hands.  And 
of  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  these  Indians,  the 
behaviour  of  Orellana  and  his  followers,  whom  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  is  a  memorable  instance. 
Indeed,  were  we  disposed  to  aim  at  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  no  means 
seem  more  probable  to  effect  it,  than  due  encou- 
ragement and  assistance  given  to  these  Indians 
and  those  of  Chili. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  in  relation  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Patagonia.  The  western  coast  is  of  less 
extent ;  and  by  reason  of  the  Andes  which  skirt  it, 
and  stretch  quite  down  to  the  water,  is  a  very  rocky 
and  dangerous  shore.  However,  I  shall  be  hereafter 
necessitated  to  make  further  mention  of  it,  and 
therefore  shall  not  enlarge  thereon  at  this  time. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  is  often  shifting,  and  has  many  holes  in  it. 
The  tide  flows  here  N.  and  S.,  and  at  full  and 
change,  rises  four  fathom. 

We,  on  our  first  arrival  here,  sent  an  officer  on 
shore,  in  order  to  procure  a  quantity  of  salt  for  the 
use  of  the  squadron.  Sir  John  Narborough  having 
observed,  when  he  was  here,  that  the  salt  produced 
in  that  place  was  very  white  and  good,  and  that  in 
February  there  was  enough  of  it  to  fill  a  thousand 
ships  ;  but  our  officer  returned  with  a  sample 
which  was  very  bad,  and  he  told  us,  that  even  of  this 
there  was  but  little  to  be  got :  I  suppose  the  wea- 
ther had  been  more  rainy  than  ordinary,  and  had 
destroyed  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Departure  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  passage 
from  thence  to  Straits  Le  Maire. 

The  Tryal  being  nearly  refitted,  which  was  our 
principal  occupation  at  this  bay  of  St.  Julian, 
and  the  sole  occasion  of  our  stay,  the  commodore 
thought  it  necessary,  as  we  were  now  directly 
bound  for  the  South  Seas  and  the  enemy's  coasts, 
to  regulate  the  plan  of  his  future  operations :  and, 
therefore,  on  the  24th  of  February,  a  signal  was 
made  for  all  captains,  and  a  council  of  war  was 
held  on  board- the  Centurion,  at  which  were  present 
the  Honourable  Edward  Legg,  Captain  Matthew 
Mitchel,  the  Honourable  George  Murray,  Captain 
David  Cheap,  together  with  Colonel  Mordaunt 
Cracherode,  commander  of  the  land  forces.  At 
this  council  Mr.  Anson  proposed,  that  their  first 
attempt,  after  their  arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  should 
be  the  attack  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Baldivia, 
the  principal  frontier  of  the  district  of  Chili ;  Mr. 
Anson  informing  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  was  an  article  contained  in  his  Majesty's  in- 
structions to  him,  to  endeavour  to  secure  some 
port  in  the  South  Seas,  where  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  might  be  careened  and  refitted.  To  this 
proposition  made  by  the  commodore,  the  council 
unanimously  and  readily  agreed  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution,  new  instructions  were 
given  to  the  captains  of  the  squadron^  by  which, 
though  they  were  still  directed,  in  case  of  separa- 
tion, to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  island 
of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Socoro,  yet  (notwithstand- 
ing the  orders  they  had  formerly  given  them  at 


St.  Catherine's)  they  were  to  cruise  off  that  island 
only  ten  days  ;  from  whence,  if  not  joined  by  the 
commodore,  they  were  to  proceed,  and  cruise  off 
the  harbour  of  Baldivia,  making  the  land  between 
the  latitudes  of  40°  and  40°  30',  and  taking  care 
to  keep  to  the  southward  of  the  port ;  and,  if  in 
fourteen  days  they  were  not  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  squadron,  they  were  then  to  quit  this  station, 
and  to  direct  their  course  to  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes,  after  which  they  were  to  regulate 
their  further  proceedings  by  their  former  orders. 
The  same  directions  were  also  given  to  the  master 
of  the  Anna  pink,  and  he  was  particularly  instructed 
to  be  very  careful  in  answering  the  signals  made 
by  any  ship  of  the  squadron,  and  likewise  to  destroy 
his  papers  and  orders,  if  he  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And 
as  the  separation  of  the  squadron  might  prove  of 
the  utmost  prejudice  to  His  Majesty's  service, 
each  captain  was  ordered  to  give  it  in  charge  to 
the  respective  officers  of  the  watch,  not  to  keep 
their  ship  at  a  gx-eater  distance  from  the  Centurion 
than  two  miles,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  their 
peril ;  and  if  any  captain  should  find  his  ship 
beyond  the  distance  specified,  he  was  to  acquaint 
the  commodore  with  the  name  of  the  officer,  who 
had  thus  neglected  his  duty. 

These  necessary  regulations  being  established, 
and  the  Tryal  sloop  completed,  the  squadron  weighed 
on  Friday  the  27th  of  February,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  stood  to  the  sea ;  the  Gloucester 
indeed  found  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  her  anchor, 
and  was  left  a  considerable  way  a-stern,  so  that  in 
the  night  we  fired  several  guns  as  a  signal  to  her 
captain  to  make  sail,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to 
us  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  found  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  their  cable,  and  leave 
their  best  bower  behind  them.  At  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  day  after  our  departure.  Wood's 
Mount,  the  highland  over  St.  Julian,  bore  from 
us  N.  by  W.  distant  ten  leagues,  and  we  had  fifty- 
two  fathom  of  water.  And  now  standing  to  the 
southward,  we  had  great  expectation  of  falling  in 
with  Pizarro's  squadron  ;  for,  during  our  stay  at 
port  St.  Julian,  there  had  generally  been  hard 
gales  between  the  W.  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  so  that 
we  had  reason  to  conclude  the  Spaniards  had 
gained  no  ground  upon  us  in  that  interval.  And 
it  was  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  them,  that 
had  occasioned  our  commodore  to  be  so  very 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  separation  of  our  ships  : 
for  had  we  been  solely  intent  on  getting  round 
Cape  Horn  in  the  shortest  time,  the  properest 
method  for  this  purpose  would  have  been  to  have 
ordered  each  ship  to  have  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  the  rendezvous,  without  waiting  for  the  rest.' 


1 "  The  calamities  that  attended  Anson's  squadron,  after 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  at  an  improper 
season  of  the  year,  were  unquestionably  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  delay  in  leaving  England ;  but  many  of  them 
would  have  been  avoided,  had  this  passage  then  been  as 
well  understood  as  now,  when  the  smallest  ships  of  war, 
merchantmen,  and  whalers,  go  round  the  Cape,  or  through 
the  Straits,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ships  of  Anson, 
were,  however,  most  wretchedly  manned ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  an  excellent  seaman,  and  a  man  of  good  sound 
sense,  could  not  contend  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
their  excellencies  the  Lords  Justices,  who  appear  to  have 
taken  entirely  upon  themselves  the  setting  forth  of  this 
expedition.  Anson,  when  at  Spithead,  ventured  to  send 
on  shore  two  invalid  olficers,  who  from  age  and  infinnity 
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From  our  departure  from  St.  Julian  to  the  4th 
of  March,  we  had  little  wind,  with  thick  hazy 
weather,  and  some  rain  ;  and  our  soundings  were 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  a  bottom 
of  black  and  grey  sand,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  pebble  stones.  On  the  4th  of  March  we 
were  in  sight  of  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  and  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  leagues  distant  from  it :  this  is 
the  northern  cape  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  it 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  52°  21'  South,  and  longi- 
tude from  London  71°  44'  West,  and  seems  to 
be  a  low  flat  land,  ending  in  a  point.  Off  this 
Cape  our  depth  of  water  was  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-eight  fathom.  The  afternoon  of  this  day 
was  very  bright  and  clear,  with  small  breezes  of 
wind,  inclinable  to  a  calm,  and  most  of  the  cap- 
tains took  the  opportunity  of  this  favourable 
weather  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  commodore  ;  but 
while  they  were  in  company  together,  they  were 
all  greatly  alarmed  by  a  sudden  flame,  which 
btirst  out  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke.  However,  they 
were  soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  by 
receiving  information,  that  the  blast  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  forge,  lighting 
on  some  gunpowder  and  other  combustibles,  which 
an  officer  on  board  was  preparing  for  use,  in  case 
we  should  fall  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  that 
it  had  been  extinguished,  without  any  damage  to 
the  ship. 

We  here  found  what  was  constantly  verified  by 
all  our  observations  in  these  high  latitudes,  that 
fair  weather  was  always  of  an  exceeding  shoi-t 
duration,  and  that  when  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
it  was  a  certain  presage  of  a  succeeding  storm,  for 
the  calm  and  sunshine  of  our  afternoon  ended  in 
a  most  turbulent  night,  the  wind  freshening  from 
the  S.W.  as  the  night  come  on,  and  increasing 
its  violence  continually  tUl  nine  in  the  morning  the 
next  day,  when  it  blew  so  hard,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  bring-to  with  the  squadron,  and  to  con- 
tinue under  a  reefed  mizen  till  eleven  at  night, 
having  in  that  time  from  forty-three  to  fifty-seven 
fathom  water,  with  black  sand  and  gravel ;  and 
by  an  observation  we  had  at  noon,  we  concluded 
a  current  had  set  us  twelve  miles  to  the  southward 
of  our  reckoning.  Towards  midnight,  the  wind 
abating,  we  made  sail  again  ;  and  steering  south, 
we  discovered  in  the  morning  for  the  first  time 
the  land,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  stretching  from 
the  S.  by  W.,  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  This  indeed  afforded 
us  but  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect,  it  appearing 
of  a  stupendous  height,  covered  every  where  with 
snow.  We  steered  along  this  shore  all  day,  having 
soundings  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  stones 
and  gravel.  And  as  we  intended  to  pass  through 
Straits  Le  Maire  next  day,  we  lay-to  at  night, 
that  we  might  not  overshoot  them,  and  took  this 
opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  tem- 
pestuous climate  we  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in  ; 
with  which  view,  we  employed  ourselves  good  part 
of  the  night  in  bending  an  entire  new  suit  of  sails 
to  the  yards.  At  four  the  next  morning,  being 
the  7th  of  March,  we  made  sail,  and  at  eight  saw 
the  land  ;  and  soon  after  we  began  to  open  the 
Straits,  at  which  time  Cape  St.  James  bore  from 

declared  themselves  incapable  of  doing  any  duty  :  he  im- 
mediately received  an  order,  by  directions  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  that  they  should  again  be  received  on  board,  and 
no  man  should  be  dismissed."— Sefrrow'sLi/e  of  Lord  A  mon. 


us  E.S.E.,  Cape  St.  Vincent  S.E.  by  E.,  the  middle-  ! 
most  of  the  Three  Brothers  S.  and  by  W.,  Monte-  j 
gorda  South,  and  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  which  1 
is  the  southermost  point  of  Statenland,  E.S.E  .«  | 
Though  Terra  del  Fuego  had  an  aspect  extremely  i 
barren  and  desolate,  yet  this  island  of  Statenland  j 
far  surpasses  it,  in  the  wildness  and  horror  of  its  ! 
appearance  :  it  seeming  to  be  entirely  composed  j 
of  inaccessible  rocks,  without  the  least  mixture  of  i 
earth  or  mould  between  them.     These  rocks  ter- 
minate in  a  vast  number  of  ragged  points  which 
spire  up  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  are  all  of 
them  covered  with  everlasting  snow  ;  the  points 
themselves  are  on   every  side   surrounded   with 
frightful  precipices,  and  often  overhang  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner  ;  and   the   hills   which   bear  ] 
them  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  i 
narrow  clefts,  which  appeared  as  if  the  country  i 
had  been  rent  by  earthquakes  ;  for  these  chasms 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend  through  the  | 
substance  of  the  main  rocks,  almost  to  their  ver^ 
bottoms :  so  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
savage  and  gloomy,  than  the  whole  aspect  of  this 
coast. 

I  have  above  mentioned,  that  on  the  7th  of 
March,  in  the  morning,  we  opened  Straits  Le 
Maire,  and  soon  after,  or  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
Pearl  and  the  Tryal  being  ordered  to  keep  a-head 
of  the  squadron,  we  entered  them  with  fair  weather 
and  a  brisk  gale,  and  were  hurried  through  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide  in  about  two  houre,  though  they 
are  between  seven  and  eight  leagues  in  length. 
As  these  Straits  are  often  considered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  as  we  presumed  we  had  nothing  now  before 
us  but  an  open  sea,  till  we  should  arrive  on  those 
opulent  coasts  where  all  our  hopes  and  wishes 
centred,  we  could  not  help  flattering  ourselves 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our  passage  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  our  most  sanguine  dreams 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  realised  ;  and  hence 
we  indulged  our  imaginations  in  those  romantic 
schemes,  which  the  fancied  possession  of  the 
Chilian  gold  and  Peruvian  silver  might  be  con- 
ceived to  inspire.  These  joyous  ideas  were 
heightened  by  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  weather,  which  was  indeed  most 
remarkably  pleasing  ;  for  though  the  winter  was 
now  advancing  apace,  yet  the  morning  of  this  day, 
in  its  brilliancy  and  mildness,  gave  place  to  none 
we  had  seen  since  our  departure  from  England. 
Thus  animated  by  these  delusions,  we  traversed 
these  memorable  Straits,  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  that  were  then  impending,  and  just  ready 
to  break  upon  us  ;  ignorant  that  the  time  drew 
near,  when  the  squadron  would  be  separated  never 
to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of  our  passage 
was  the  last  cheerful  day  that  the  greatest  part  of 
us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy. 

1  "  On  the  7th  of  March,  I  entered  the  Straits  Le  Maire 
with  a  favourable  gale  and  fine  weather  ;  but  had  no 
sooner  got  through  the  Straits  than  I  met  very  hard  gales 
of  wind  from  the  high  lands  of  Terra  del  Fuego:  inso- 
much that  I  was  obliged  to  reef  my  courses,  which  con- 
tinued reefed  fifty-eight  days."— Anson's  official  report. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

From  Straits  Le  Maire  to  Cape  Noir. 
We  had  scarcely  reached  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  when  our  flattering 
hopes  were  instantly  lost  in  the  apprehensions  of 
immediate  destruction  :  for  before  the  sternmost 
ships  of  the  squadron  were  clear  of  the  Straits, 
the  serenity  of  the  sky  was  suddenly  changed,  and 
gave  us  all  the  presages  of  an  impending  storm  ; 
and  immediately  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south- 
ward, and  blew  in  such  violent  squalls,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  hand  our  top-sails,  and  reef  our 
main-sail:  the  tide  too,  which  had  hitherto  favour- 
ed us,  now  turned  against  us,  and  drove  us  to  the 
eastward  with  prodigious  rapidity,  so  that  we  were 
in  great  anxiety  for  the  Wager  and  the  Anna  pink, 
the  two  sternmost  vessels,  fearing  they  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  shore  of  Staten-land  ; 
nor  were  our  apprehensions  without  foundation, 
for  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  escaped. 
And  now  the  whole  squadron,  instead  of  pursuing 
their  intended  course  to  the  S.W.  were  driven  to 
the  eastward,  by  the  united  force  of  the  storm  and 
of  the  currents  ;  so  that  next  day  in  the  morning 
we  found  ourselves  near  seven  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Stateu-land,  which  then  bore  from  us 
N,W.  The  violence  of  the  current  which  had  set 
us  with  so  much  precipitation  to  the  eastward, 
together  with  the  force  and  constancy  of  the 
westerly  winds,  soon  taught  us  to  consider  the 
doubhng  of  Cape  Horn  as  an  enterprise  that 
might  prove  too  mighty  for  our  efforts,  though 
some  amongst  us  had  lately  treated  the  difficulties 
which  former  voyagers  were  said  to  have  met 
I  with  in  this  undertaking,  as  little  better  than 
I  chimerical,  and  had  supposed  them  to  arise  rather 
I  from  timidity  and  unskilfulness,  than  from  the 
j  real  embarrassments  of  the  winds  and  seas  ;  but 
we  were  severely  convinced,  that  these  censures 
were  rash  and  ill  grounded  :  for  the  distresses 
with  which  we  struggled,  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding months,  will  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the 
relation  of  any  former  naval  expedition.  This 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  readily  allowed  by  those  who 
shall  carefully  peruse  the  ensuing  narration. 

From  the  storm  which  came  on  before  we  had 
well  got  clear  of  Straits  Le  Maire,  we  had  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  such  tempestuous  weather, 
as  surprised  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
mariners  on  board,  and  obliged  them  to  confess, 
that  what  they  had  hitherto  called  storms  were 
inconsiderable  gales,  compared  with  the  violence 
of  these  winds,  which  raised  such  short,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  mountainous  waves,  as  greatly 
surpassed  in  danger  all  seas  known  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe  :  and  it  was  not  without  great 
reason,  that  this  unusual  appearance  filled  us  with 
continual  terror  ;  for  had  any  one  of  these  waves 
broke  fairly  over  us,  it  must,  in  all  probability, 
have  sent  us  to  the  bottom.  Nor  did  we  escape 
with  terror  only  ;  for  the  ship  rolling  incessantly 
gunwale-to,  gave  us  such  quick  and  violent  mo- 
tions, that  the  men  were  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  decks,  or  sides 
of  the  ship.  And  though  we  were  extremely  care- 
ful to  secure  ourselves  from  these  shocks,  by 
grasping  some  fixed  body,  yet  many  of  our  people 


were  forced  from  their  hold ;  some  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  others  greatly  injured  ;  in  particular, 
one  of  our  best  seamen  was  canted  overboard  and 
drowned,  another  dislocated  his  neck,  a  third  was 
thrown  into  the  main-hold  and  broke  his  thigh, 
and  one  of  our  boatswain's  mates  bi-oke  his  collar- 
bone twice  ;  not  to  mention  many  other  accidents 
of  the  same  kind.  These  tempests,  so  dreadful 
in  themselves,  though  unattended  by  any  other  un- 
favourable circumstance,  were  yet  rendered  more 
mischievous  to  us  by  their  inequality,  and  the 
deceitful  intervals  which  they  at  sometimes  afford- 
ed ;  for  though  we  were  oftentimes  obliged  to  lie- 
to  for  days  together  under  a  reefed  mizen,  and 
were  sometimes  reduced  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  under  our  bare  poles,  yet  now  and  then  we  | 
ventured  to  make  sail  with  our  courses  double- 
reefed  ;  and  the  weather  proving  more  tolerable, 
would  perhaps  encourage  us  to  set  our  top-sails  ; 
after  which,  the  wind,  without  any  previous  notice, 
would  return  upon  us  with  redoubled  force,  and 
would  in  an  instant  tear  our  sails  from  the  yards. 
And  that  no  circumstance  might  be  wanting  which 
could  aggrandize  our  distress,  these  blasts  gene- 
rally brought  with  them  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
and  sleet,  which  cased  our  rigging,  and  froze  our 
sails,  thereby  rendering  them  and  our  cordage 
brittle,  and  apt  to  snap  upon  the  slightest  strain ; 
adding  great  difficulty  and  labour  to  the  working 
of  the  ship,  benumbing  the  limbs  of  our  people, 
and  making  them  incapable  of  exerting  themselves 
with  their  usual  activity,  and  even  disabling  many 
of  them,  by  mortifying  their  toes  and  fingers.  It 
were  indeed  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  dis- 
asters of  different  kinds  which  befel  us  ;  and  I 
shall  only  mention  the  most  material,  which  will 
sufficiently  evince  the  calamitous  condition  of  the 
whole  squadron,  during  the  course  of  this  navigation. 
It  was  on  the  7  th  of  March,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  that  we  passed  Straits  Le  Maire,  and 
were  immediately  afterwards  driven  to  the  east- 
ward by  a  violent  storm,  and  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent which  set  that  way.  For  the  four  or  five 
succeeding  days  we  had  hard  gales  of  wind  from 
the  same  quarter,  with  a  most  prodigious  swell  ; 
so  that  though  we  stood,  during  all  that  time, 
towards  the  S.W.,  yet  we  had  no  reason  to 
imagine  we  had  made  any  way  to  the  westwai-d. 
In  this  interval  we  had  frequent  squalls  of  rain 
and  snow,  and  shipped  great  quantities  of  water  ; 
after  which,  for  three  or  four  days,  though  the 
seas  ran  mountains  high,  yet  the  weather  was 
rather  more  moderate  :  but,  on  the  18th,  we  had 
again  strong  gales  of  wind  with  extreme  cold,  and 
at  midnight  the  main  top-sail  split,  and  one  of  the 
straps  of  the  main  dead-eyes  broke.  From  hence, 
to  the  23rd,  the  weather  was  more  favourable, 
though  often  intermixed  with  rain  and  sleet,  and 
some  hard  gales  ;  but,  as  the  waves  did  not  sub- 
side, the  ship,  by  labouring  in  this  lofty  sea,  was 
now  grown  so  loose  in  her  upper  works,  that  she 
let  in  the  water  at  every  seam,  so  that  every  part 
within  board  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  sea- 
water,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  officers  ever  lay  in 
dry  beds.  Indeed  it  was  very  rare,  that  two  nights 
ever  passed  without  many  of  them  being  driven 
from  their  beds,  by  the  deluge  of  water  that  came 
upon  them. 

On  the  23rd,  we  had  a  most  violent  storm  of 
wind,  hail,  and  rain,  with  a  very  great  sea  ;  and 
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though  we  handed  the  main  top-sail  before  the 
height  of  the  squall,  yet  we  found  the  yard  sprung; 
and  soon  after  the  foot  rope  of  the  main-sail  break- 
ing, the  main-sail  itself  split  instantly  to  rags,  and, 
in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  save  it,  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  blown  overboard.  On  this 
the  commodore  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  bring-to  ;  and  the  storm  at  length  flattening  to 
a  calm,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  down  our 
main  top-sail  yard  to  put  the  carpenters  at  work 
upon  it,  and  of  repairing  our  rigging  ;  after  which, 
having  bent  a  new  main-sail,  we  got  under  sail 
again  with  a  moderate  breeze  ;  but  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  attacked  by  another 
storm'  still  more  furious  than  the  former  ;  for  it 
proved  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  reduced  us  to  the 
necessity  of  lying-to  under  our  bare  poles.  As  our 
ship  kept  the  wind  better  than  any  of  the  rest,  we 
were  obliged  in  the  afternoon  to  wear  ship,  hi  order 
to  join  the  squadron  to  the  leeward,  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  in 
the  night :  and  as  we  dared  not  venture  any  sail 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  answered  our  purpose  ;  this  was 
putting  the  helm  a-weather,  and  manning  the  fore- 
shrouds  :  but  though  this  method  proved  success- 
ful for  the  end  intended,  yet  in  the  execution  of  it 
one  of  our  ablest  seamen  was  canted  overboard  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  agitation  of  the 
waves,  we  perceived  that  he  swam  very  strong, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  we  found 
ourselves  incapable  of  assisting  him  ;  and  we  were 
the  more  grieved  at  his  unhappy  fate,  since  we  lost 
sight  of  him  struggling  with  the  waves,  and  con- 
ceived, from  the  manner  in  which  he  swam,  that 
he  might  continue  sensible,  for  a  considerable  time 
longer,  of  the  horror  attending  his  irretrievable 
situation.i 

Before  this  last  mentioned  storm  was  quite 
abated,  we  found  two  of  our  main-shrouds  and  one 
mizen-shroud  broke,  all  which  we  knotted,  and 
set  up  immediately  ;  and  from  hence  we  had  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  days  less  tempestuous 
than  usual,  but  accompanied  with  a  thick  fog,  in 
which  we  were  obliged  to  fire  guns  almost  every 
half  hour,  to  keep  our  squadron  together.  On 
the  ;ilst,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  gun  fired  from  the 
Gloucester,  and  a  signal  made  by  her  to  speak  with 
the  commodore  ;  we  immediately  bore  down  to 
her,  and  were  prepared  to  hear  of  some  terrible 
disaster ;  but  we  were  apprised  of  it  before  we 
joined  her,  for  we  saw  that  her  main-yard  was 
broke  in  the  slings.  This  was  a  grievous  misfor- 
tune to  us  all  at  this  juncture  ;  as  it  was  obvious 
it  would  prove  a  hindrance  to  our  sailing,  and 
would  detain  us  the  longer  in  these  inhospitable 
latitudes.  But  our  future  success  and  safety  was 
not  to  be  promoted  by  repining,  but  by  resolution 
and  activity  ;  and  therefore,  that  this  unlucky 
incident  might  delay  us  as  little  as  possible,  the 
commodore  ordered  several  carpenters  to  be  put 

1  It  was  with  reference  to  this  affecting  circumstance 
that  Cowper  composed  his  beautiful  verses  on  "  The  Cast- 
away."   One  of  the  stanzas  is  as  follows  : — 

"  He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 
In  ocean,  self-upheld  : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 

His  destiny  repell'd : 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried—'  Adieu.' " 


onboard  the  Gloucester  from  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  in  order  to  repair  her  damage  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  And  the  captain  of  the  Tryal 
complaining  at  the  same  time  that  his  pumps  were 
so  bad,  and  the  sloop  made  so  great  a  quantity  of 
water,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  free, 
the  commodore  ordered  him  a  pump  ready  fitted 
from  his  own  ship.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
Gloucester  and  the  Tryal,  that  the  weather  proved 
more  favourable  this  day  than  for  many  days,  both 
before  and  after  ;  since  by  this  means  they  were 
enabled  to  receive  the  assistance  which  seemed 
essential  to  their  preservation,  and  which  they 
could  scarcely  have  had  at  any  other  time,  as  it 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  have 
ventured  a  boat  on  board'. 

The  next  day,  that  is,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the 
weather  returned  again  to  its  customary  bias,  the 
sky  looked  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  wind  began 
to  freshen  and  to  blow  in  squalls  ;  however,  it  was 
not  yet  so  boisterous,  as  to  prevent  our  carrying 
our  top-sail  close  reefed  ;  but  its  appearance  was 
such,  as  plainly  prognosticated  that  a  still  severer 
tempest  was  at  hand  :  and  accordingly,  on  the  3d 
of  April,  there  came  on  a  storm,  which  both  in 
its  violence  and  continuation  (for  it  lasted  three 
days)  exceeded  all  that  we  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered. In  its  first  onset  we  received  a  furious 
shock  from  a  sea  which  broke  upon  our  larboard 
quarter,  where  it  stove  in  the  quarter  gallery, 
and  rushed  into  the  ship  like  a  deluge ;  our 
rigging  too  suffered  extremely,  for  one  of  the 
straps  of  the  main  dead-eyes  was  broke,  as  was 
also  a  main-shroud  and  puttock-shroud,  so  that  to 
ease  the  stress  upon  the  masts  and  shrouds,  we 
lowered  both  our  main  and  fore-yards,  and  furled 
all  our  sails,  and  in  this  posture  we  lay -to  for  three 
days,  when  the  stonn  somewhat  abating,  we  ven- 
tured to  make  sail  under  our  courses  only  ;  but 
even  this  we  could  not  do  long,  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  7th,  we  had  another  hard  gale  of 
wind,  with  lightning  and  rain,  which  obliged  us  to 
He-to  again  till  night.  It  was  wonderful,  that  not- 
withstanding the  hard  weather  we  had  endured, 
no  extraordinary  accident  had  happened  to  any  of 
the  squadron  since  the  breaking  of  the  Gloucester's 
main-yard  :  but  this  wonder  soon  ceased  ;  for  at 
three  the  next  morning,  several  guns  were  fired 
to  leeward  as  signals  of  distress.  And  the  com- 
modore making  a  signal  for  the  squadron  to  bring- 
to,  we,  at  daybreak,  saw  the  Wager  a  considerable 
way  to  leeward  of  any  of  the  other  ships  ;  and  we 
soon  perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  mizen-mast, 
and  main  top-sail  yard.  We  immediately  bore 
down  to  her,  and  found  this  disaster  had  arisen 
from  the  badness  of  her  iron-work  ;  for  all  the 
chain-plates  to  windward  had  given  way,  upon 
the  ship's  fetching  a  deep  roll.  This  proved  the 
more  unfortunate  to  the  Wager,  as  her  carpenter 
had  been  on  board  the  Gloucester  ever  since  the 
3 1  St  of  March,  and  the  weather  was  now  too  severe 
to  permit  him  to  return  :  nor  was  the  Wager  the 
only  ship  of  the  squadron  that  had  suffered  in 
the  last  tempest  ;  for,  the  next  day,  a  signal  of 
distress  was  made  by  the  Anna  pink,  and,  upon 
speaking  with  the  master,  we  learnt  that  they 
had  broken  their  fore-stay  and  the  gammon  of 


2  In  Anscm's  Report  of  the  31st  of  March,  he  rrakes  the 
first  mention  of  the  scurvy,  as  follows: — "Men  falling 
down  every  day  with  scorbutic  complaints." 
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the  bowsprit,  and  were  in  no  small  danger  of 
having  all  the  masts  come  by  the  board  :  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  until  they  had  made 
all  fast,  after  which  we  haled  upon  a  wind  agam. 

And  now,  after  all  our  solicitude,  and  the  nu- 
merous ills  of  every  kind,  to  which  we  had  been 
incessantly  exposed  for  near  forty  days,  we  had 
great  consolation  in  the  flattering  hopes  we  enter- 
tained, that  our  fatigues  were  drawing  to  a  period, 
and  that  we  should  soon  arrive  in  a  more  hospit- 
able climate,  where  we  should  be  amply  repaid 
for  all  our  past  sufferings.  For,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  March,  we  were  advanced,  by  our  reckon- 
ing, near  10"  to  the  westward  of  the  westermost 
point  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  this  allowance  being 
double  what  foi-mer  navigators  have  thought  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken,  in  order  to  compensate  the 
drift  of  the  eastern  current,  we  esteemed  ourselves 
to  be  well  advanced  within  the  limits  of  the  south- 
ern ocean,  and  had  therefore  been  ever  since  stand- 
ing to  the  northward,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  turbulence  of  the  weather,  and  our  frequent 
disasters,  permitted.  And,  on  the  1 3th  of  April, 
we  were  but  a  degree  in  latitude  to  the  southward 
of  the  west  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; 
so  that  we  fully  expected,  in  a  very  few  days,  to 
have  experienced  the  celebrated  tranquillity  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But  these  were  delusions  which  only  served  to 
render  our  disappointment  more  terrible  ;  for  the 
next  morning,  between  one  and  two,  as  we  were 
standing  to  the  northward,  and  the  weather,  which 
had  till  then  been  hazy,  accidentally  cleared  up, 
the  pink  made  a  signal  for  seeing  land  i-ight  a- 
head  ;  and  it  being  but  two  miles  distant,  we 
were  all  under  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  running  on  shore  ;  which,  had  either  the  wind 
blown  from  its  usual  quarter  with  its  wonted 
vigour,  or  had  not  the  moon  suddenly  shone  out, 
not  a  ship  amongst  us  could  possibly  have  avoided: 
but  the  wuid,  which  some  few  hours  before  blew 
in  squalls  from  the  S.W .  having  fortunately  shifted 
to  W.N.W.,  we  were  enabled  to  stand  to  the 
southward,  and  to  clear  ourselves  of  this  unex- 
pected danger  ;  so  that  by  noon  we  had  gained  an 
offing  of  near  twenty  leagues. 

By  the  latitude  of  this  land  we  fell  in  with,  it 
was  agreed  to  be  a  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  near 
the  southern  outlet  described  in  Frezier's  chart  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
that  point  called  by  him  Cape  Noir.  It  was  indeed 
most  wonderful,  that  the  currents  should  have 
driven  us  to  the  eastward  with  such  strength  ;  for 
the  whole  squadron  esteemed  themselves  upwards 
of  ten  degrees  more  westerly  than  this  land,  so  that 
in  running  down,  by  our  account,  about  nineteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  we  had  not  really  advanced 
above  half  that  distance.  And  now,  instead  of 
having  our  labours  and  anxieties  relieved  by  ap- 
proaching a  warmer  climate  and  more  tranquil 
seas,  we  were  to  steer  again  to  the  southward, 
and  were  again  to  combat  those  western  blasts, 
which  had  so  often  terrified  us  ;  and  this  too, 
when  we  were  weakened  by  our  men  falling 
sick,  and  dying  apace,  and  when  our  spirits,  de- 
jected by  a  long  continuance  at  sea,  and  by  our 
late  disappointment,  were  much  less  capable  of 
supporting  us  in  the  various  difficulties,  which  we 
could  not  but  expect  in  this  new  undertaking.  Add 
to  all  this  too,  the  discouragement  we  received  by 


the  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  squadron  ; 
for,  three  days  before  this,  we  lost  sight  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Pearl  in  the  morning  ;  and  though 
we  spread  our  ships,  and  beat  about  for  some  time, 
yet  we  never  saw  them  more  ;  whence  we  had 
apprehensions  that  they  too  might  have  fallen  in 
with  this  land  in  the  night,  and  by  being  less 
favoured  by  the  wind  and  the  moon  than  we  were, 
might  have  run  on  shore  and  have  perished.  Full 
of  these  dejected  thoughts  and  gloomy  presages, 
we  stood  away  to  the  S.W.,  prepared  by  our  late 
disaster  to  suspect  that  how  large  soever  an  al- 
lowance we  made  in  our  westing  for  the  drift  of 
the  eastern  current,  we  might  still,  upon  a  second 
trial,  perhaps  find  it  insufficient. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Observations  and  directions  for  facilitating  the  passage  of 
our  future  Cruisers  round  Cape  Horn. 

The  improper  season  of  the  year  in  which  we 
attempted  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  to  which  is  to 
be  imputed  the  disappointment  (recited  in  the  fore- 
going chapter)  in  falling  in  with  Terra  del  Fuego, 
when  we  reckoned  ourselves  at  least  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  that  whole  coast,  and 
consequently  well  advanced  into  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
this  unseasonable  navigation,  I  say,  to  which  we 
were  necessitated  by  our  too  late  departure  from 
England,  was  the  fatal  source  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes we  afterwards  encountered.  For  from  hence 
proceeded  the  separation  of  our  ships,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  people,  the  ruin  of  our  project  on 
Baldivia,  and  of  all  our  other  views  on  the  Spanish 
places,  and  the  reduction  of  our  squadron  from  the 
formidable  condition  in  which  it  passed  Straits 
Le  Maire,  to  a  couple  of  shattered  half-manned 
cruisers  and  a  sloop,  so  far  disabled,  that  in  many 
climates  they  scarcely  durst  have  put  to  sea.  To 
prevent  therefore,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  all  ships 
hereafter  bound  to  the  South-Seas  from  suflfering 
the  same  calamities,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  insert 
in  this  place,  such  directions  and  observations,  as 
either  my  own  experience  and  reflection,  or  the 
converse  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  on  board 
the  squadron  could  furnish  me  with,  in  relation  to 
the  most  eligible  manner  of  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
course  proper  to  be  steered,  or  the  places  of 
refreshment  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of 
South  America. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  proper  place  for 
refreshment  on  the  east  side  of  South  America. 
For  this  purpose  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's  has 
been  usually  recommended  by  former  writers,  and 
on  their  faith  we  put  in  there,  as  has  been  formerly 
mentioned :  but  the  treatment  we  met  with,  and 
the  small  store  of  refreshments  we  could  procure 
there,  are  sufficient  reasons  to  render  all  ships  for 
the  future  cautious,  how  they  trust  themselves  in 
the  government  of  Don  Jose  Silva  dePaz ;  for  they 
may  certainly  depend  on  having  their  strength, 
condition  and  designs  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  far  as  the  knowledge,  the  governor  can  procure 
of  these  particulars,  will  give  leave.  And  as  this 
treacherous  conduct  is  inspired  by  the  views  of 
private  gain,  in  the  illicit  commerce  carried  on  to 
the  river  of  Plate,  rather  than  by  any  national 
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affection  which  the  Portuguese  bear  the  Spaniards, 
the  same  perfidy  may  perhaps  be  expected  from 
most  of  the  governors  of  the  Brazil  coast ;  since 
these  smuggling  engagements  are  doubtless  very 
extensive  and  general.  And  though  the  governors 
should  themselves  detest  so  faithless  a  procedure, 
yet  as  ships  are  perpetually  passing  from  some  or 
other  of  the  Brazil  ports  to  the  river  of  Plate,  the 
Spaniards  could  scarcely  fail  of  receiving,  by  this 
means,  casual  intelligence  of  any  British  ships  upon 
the  coast ;  which,  however  imperfect  such  intelli- 
gence might  be,  would  prove  of  dangerous  import 
to  the  views  and  interests  of  those  cruisers  who 
were  thus  discovered. 

For  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South-Seas  running 
all  in  one  track  from  north  to  south,  with  very  little 
deviation  to  the  eastward  or  westward,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  two  or  three  cruisers,  properly  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  this  track,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  every  ship  that  puts  to  sea :  but  this  is 
only  so  long  as  they  can  continue  concealed  from 
the  neighbouring  coast ;  for,  the  instant  an  enemy 
is  known  to  be  in  those  seas,  all  navigation  is 
stopped,  and  consequently  all  captures  are  at  an 
end ;  since  the  Spaniards,  well  apprised  of  these 
advantages  of  the  enemy,  send  expresses  along  the 
coast,  and  lay  a  general  embargo  on  all  their  trade : 
a  measure  which,  they  prudentially  foresee,  will 
not  only  prevent  their  vessels  being  taken,  but 
will  soon  lay  any  cruisers,  who  have  not  strength 
sufficient  to  attempt  their  places,  under  a  necessity 
of  returning  home.  Hence  then  appears  the  great 
impoi-tance  of  concealing  all  expeditions  of  this 
kind ;  and  hence  too  it  follows,  how  extremely  pre- 
judicial that  intelligence  may  prove,  which  is  given 
by  the  Portuguese  governors  to  the  Spaniards,  in 
relation  to  the  designs  of  ships  touching  at  the 
ports  of  Brazil. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences 
we  have  mentioned  of  touching  on  the  coast  of 
Bi-azil,  it  will  oftentimes  happen  that  ships  bound 
round  Cape  Horn  will  be  obliged  to  call  there  for  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  other  refreshments. 
In  this  case  St.  Catherine's  is  the  last  place  I 
would  recommend,  both  as  the  proper  animals  for 
•a  live  stock  at  sea,  as  hogs,  sheep,  and  fowls  can- 
not be  procured  there,  (for  want  of  which  we 
found  ourselves  greatly  distressed,  by  being  reduced 
to  live  almost  entirely  on  salt  provisions)  but  also 
because,  from  its  being  nearer  the  river  of  Plate 
than  many  of  their  other  settlements,  the  induce- 
ments and  conveniences  of  betraying  us  are  much 
stronger.  The  place  I  would  recommend  is  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  two  of  our  squadron  put  in  after 
they  were  separated  from  us  in  passing  Cape  Horn; 
for  here,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  on  board  those  ships,  any  quantity  of 
hogs  and  poultry  may  be  procured ;  and  this  place 
being  more  distant  from  the  river  of  Plate,  the 
difficulty  of  intelligence  is  somewhat  enhanced, 
And  consequently  the  chance  of  continuing  there 
undiscovered,  in  some  degree  augmented.  Other 
measures,  which  may  effectually  obviate  all  these 
embarrassments,  will  be  considered  more  at  large 
hereafter. 

And  now  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proper  course  to  be  steered  for  doubling  Cape 
Horn.  And  here,  I  think,  I  am  sufficiently  autho- 
rised by  our  own  fatal  experience,  and  by  a  careful 
comparison  and  examination  of  the  journals  of 


former  navigators,  to  give  this  piece  of  advice, 
which  in  prudence,  I  think,  ought  never  to  be 
departed  from :  that  is,  that  all  ships  bound  to  the 
South  Seas,  instead  of  passing  through  Straits  le 
Maire,  should  constantly  pass  to  the  eastward  of 
Staten-land,  and  should  be  invariably  bent  on  run- 
ning to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  61 
or  62  degrees,  before  they  endeavour  to  stand 
to  the  westward ;  and  that  when  they  are  got  into 
that  latitude,  they  should  then  make  sure  of  suffi- 
cient westing,  before  they  once  think  of  steering  to 
the  northward. 

But  as  directions  diametrically  opposite  to  these 
have  been  formerly  given  by  other  writers,  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  produce  my  reasons  for  each 
part  of  this  maxim.  And  first,  as  to  the  passing 
to  the  eastward  of  Staten-land.  Those  who  have 
attended  to  the  risk  we  ran  in  passing  Straits  Le 
Maire,  the  danger  we  were  in  of  being  driven 
upon  Staten-land  by  the  current,  when,  though  we 
happily  escaped  being  put  on  shore,  we  were  yet 
carried  to  the  eastward  of  that  island :  those  who 
reflect  on  this,  and  on  the  like  accidents  which 
have  happened  to  other  ships,  will  surely  not 
esteem  it  prudent  to  pass  through  Straits  Le 
Maire,  and  run  the  risk  of  shipwreck,  and  after 
all  find  themselves  no  farther  to  the  westward 
(the  only  reason  hitherto  given  for  this  practice) 
than  they  might  have  been  in  the  same  tune,  by  a 
secure  navigation  in  an  open  sea. 

And  next,  as  to  the  directions  I  have  given  for 
running  into  the  latitude  of  61  or  62  south,  before 
any  endeavour  is  made  to  stand  to  the  westward. 
The  reasons  for  this  precept  are,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability the  violence  of  the  currents  will  be  hereby 
avoided,  and  the  weather  will  prove  less  tempes- 
tuous and  uncertain.  This  last  circumstance  we 
ourselves  experienced  most  remarkably  ;  for  after 
we  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the  land,  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
stood  away  to  the  southward  to  run  clear  of  it,  and 
were  no  sooner  advanced  into  sixty  degrees  or  up- 
wards, but  we  met  with  much  better  weather,  and 
smoother  water  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  whole 
passage  :  the  air  indeed  was  very  cold  and  shax'p, 
and  we  had  strong  gales,  but  they  were  steady  and 
uniform,  and  we  had  at  the  same  time  sunshine 
and  a  clear  sky ;  whereas  in  the  lower  latitudes, 
the  winds  every  now  and  then  intermitted,  as  it 
were,  to  recover  new  strength,  and  then  returned 
suddenly  in  the  most  violent  gusts,  threatening  at 
each  blast  the  loss  of  our  masts,  which  must  have 
ended  in  our  certain  destruction.  And  that  the 
currents  in  this  high  latitude  would  be  of  much 
less  efficacy  than  nearer  the  land,  seems  to  be 
evinced  from  these  considerations,  that  all  currents 
run  with  greater  violence  near  the  shore  than  at 
sea,  and  tliat  at  greater  distances  from  shore  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible :  indeed  the  reason  of  this 
seems  sufficiently  obvious,  if  we  consider,  that 
constant  currents  are,  in  all  probability,  produced 
by  constant  winds,  the  wind  driving  before  it, 
though  with  a  slow  and  imperceptible  motion,  a 
large  body  of  water,  which  being  accumulated 
upon  any  coast  that  it  meets  with,  this  super- 
fluous water  must  escape  along  the  shore  by  the 
endeavours  of  its  surface,  to  reduce  itself  to  the 
same  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ocean.  And  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  violent  gusts  of 
wind  which  we  experienced  near  the  shore,  so 
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very  different  from  what  we  found  in  the  latitude 
of  sixty  degrees  and  upwards,  may  be  owing  to  a 
similar  cause  ;  for  a  westerly  wind  almost  perpe- 
tually prevails  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean :  and  this  current  of  air  being  interrupted 
by  those  immense  hills  called  the  Andes,  and  by 
the  mountains  on  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  to- 
gether bar  up  the  whole  country  to  the  southward 
as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  a  part  of  it  only  can  escape 
over  the  tops  of  ^hose  prodigious  precipices,  and 
the  rest  must  naturally  follow  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  and  must  range  down  the  land  to  the  south- 
ward, and  sweep  with  an  impetuous  and  irregular 
blast  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  southermost  part 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  However,  not  to  rely  on 
these  speculations,  we  may,  I  believe,  establish,  as 
incontestable,  these  matters  of  fact,  that  both  the 
rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  violence  of  the 
western  gales,  are  less  sensible  in  the  latitude  of 
61  or  62  degrees,  than  nearer  the  shore  of  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

But  though  I  am  satisfied,  both  from  our  own 
experience  and  the  relations  of  other  navigators, 
of  the  importance  of  the  precept  I  here  insist  on, 
that  of  running  into  the  latitude  of  61  or  62  de- 
grees, before  any  endeavours  are  made  to  stand 
to  the  westward  ;  yet  I  would  advise  no  ships 
hereafter  to  trust  so  far  to  this  management,  as 
to  neglect  another  most  essential  maxim,  which  is 
the  making  this  passage  in  the  height  of  sunnner, 
that  is,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ; 
and  the  more  distant  the  tune  of  passing  is  taken 
from  this  season,  the  more  disastrous  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  prove.  Indeed,  if  the 
mere  violence  of  the  western  winds  be  considered, 
the  time  of  our  passage,  which  was  about  the 
equinox,  was  perhaps  the  most  unfavourable  sea- 
son ;  but  then  it  must  be  considered,  that  in  the 
depth  of  winter  there  are  many  other  inconveni- 
ences to  be  apprehended  in  this  navigation,  which 
are  almost  insuperable :  for  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  shortness  of  the  days,  would  render 
it  impracticable  at  that  season  to  run  so  far  to  the 
southward  as  is  here  recommended ;  and  the 
same  reasons  would  greatly  augment  the  alarms 
of  sailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  unknown 
shore,  dieadful  in  its  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  and  would  make  a  winter  navigation  on 
this  coast  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  dismaying 
and  terrible.  As  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all 
ships  to  make  their  passage  in  December  and 
January,  if  possible,  so  I  would  warn  them  never 
to  attempt  the  seas  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn, 
after  the  month  of  March. 

And  now  as  to  the  remaining  consideration,  that 
is,  the  properest  port  for  cruisers  to  refresh  at  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  South  Seas.  On  this  head 
there  is  scarcely  any  choice,  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes  being  the  only  place  that  cm  be  pru- 
dently recommended  for  this  purpose.  For  though 
there  are  many  ports  on  the  western  side  of  Pata- 
gonia, between  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the 
Spanish  settlements,  where  ships  might  ride  in 
great  safety,  might  recmit  their  wood  and  water, 
and  might  procure  some  few  refreshments ;  yet 
that  coast  is  in  itself  so  terrible,  from  the  rocks 
and  breakers  it  abounds  with,  and  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  western  winds,  which  blow  constantly 
full  upon  it,  that  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  fall 
in  with  that  land,  at  least  till  the  roads,  channels, 


and  anchorage  in  each  part  of  it  are  accurately 
surveyed,  and  both  the  dangers  and  shelter  it 
abounds  with  are  more  distinctly  known. 

Thus  having  given  the  best  directions  in  my 
power  for  the  success  of  future  cruisers  bound  to 
the  South  Seas,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should 
again  resume  the  thread  of  my  narration.  But 
as  both  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of 
this  work,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  not  only  to 
recite  all  such  facts  and  to  inculcate  such  maxims, 
as  had  the  least  appearance  of  proving  beneficial 
to  future  navigators,  but  also  occasionally  to  re- 
commend such  measures  to  the  public,  as  I  con- 
ceive are  adapted  to  promote  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  I  cannot  desist  from  the  present  subject 
without  beseeching  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
our  naval  affairs  is  committed,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  many  perplexities  and  embarrass- 
ments with  which  the  navigation  to  the  South 
Seas  is,  at  present,  necessarily  encumbered.  An 
effort  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  of  proving  highly 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  their  country.  For  it  is  to  me  sufficiently 
evident,  that  whatever  advantages  navigation  shall 
receive,  either  by  the  invention  of  methods  that 
shall  render  its  practice  less  hazardous,  or  by  the 
more  accurate  delineation  of  the  coasts,  roads  and 
ports  already  known,  or  by  the  discovery  of  new 
nations,  or  new  species  of  commerce  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, I  say,  to  me,  that  by  whatever  means  navi- 
gation is  promoted,  the  conveniences  hence  arising 
must  ultimately  i-edound  to  the  emolument  of 
Great  Britain.  Since,  as  our  fleets  are  at  present 
superior  to  those  of  the  whole  world  united,  it 
must  be  a  matchless  degree  of  supineness  or  mean- 
spiritedness,  if  we  permitted  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  new  discoveries,  or  a  more  extended 
navigation  may  produce  to  mankind,  to  be  ravished 
from  us. 

As  therefore  it  appears  that  all  our  future  ex- 
peditions to  the  South  Seas  must  run  a  consider- 
able risk  of  proving  abortive,  whilst  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  touching  at  Brazil  in  our  passage 
thither,  an  expedient  that  might  relieve  us  from 
this  difficulty  would  surely  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  public  ;  and  this  seems  capa-' 
ble  of  being  eff"ected,  by  the  discovery  of  some 
place  more  to  the  southward,  where  ships  might 
refresh  and  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary 
sea-stock  for  their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And 
we  have  in  reality  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  two 
places,  which  might,  perhaps,  on  examination, 
prove  extremely  convenient  for  this  purpose  :  the 
first  of  them  is  Pepys's  Island,  in  the  latitude  of 
47°  south,  and  laid  down,  by  Dr.  Halley,  about 
eighty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Blanco,  on 
the  coast  of  Patagonia  ;  the  second  is  Falkland's 
Isles,  in  the  latitude  of  51°^  nearly  south  of  Pepys's 
Island.  The  fii-st  of  these  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cowley,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  in 
the  year  1686  ;  who  represents  it  as  a  commodious 
place  for  ships  to  wood  and  water  at,  and  says  it 
is  provided  with  a  very  good  and  capacious  har- 
bour, where  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  might  ride  at 
anchor  in  great  safety  ;  that  it  abounds  with  fowls, 
and  as  the  shore  is  either  rocks  or  sands,  it  seems 
to  promise  great  plenty  of  fish.  The  second  place, 
or  Falkland's  Isles,  have  been  seen  by  many  ships, 
both  French  and  English,  being  the  land  laid  down 
by  Frezier  in  his  chart  of  the  extremity  of  South 
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America,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Islands. 
Woods  Rogers,  who  ran  along  the  N.E.  coast  of 
these  isles  in  the  year  1708,  tells  us,  that  they  ex- 
tended about  two  degrees  in  length,  and  appeared 
with  gentle  descents  from  hill  to  hill,  and  seemed 
to  be  good  ground,  with  woods  and  harboui's. 
Either  of  these  places,  as  they  are  islands  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  continent,  may  be 
supposed,  from  their  latitude,  to  lie  in  a  climate 
sufficiently  temperate.  It  is  true,  they  are  too 
little  known  to  be  at  present  recommended  for 
proper  places  of  refreshment  for  ships  bound  to 
the  southward  :  but  if  the  Admiralty  should  think 
it  advisable  to  order  them  to  be  surveyed,  which 
may  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense,  by  a  vessel 
fitted  out  on  purpose  ;  and  if,  on  this  examma- 
tion,  one  or  both  of  these  places  should  appear 
proper  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  conceived  of  what  prodigious  import  a  conve- 
nient station  might  prove,  situated  so  far  to  the 
southward,  and  so  near  Cape  Horn.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Bristol  were  but  thirty-five  days 
from  their  losing  sight  of  Falkland's  Isles,  to 
their  arrival  at  Juan  Fernandes  in  the  South 
Seas  :  and  as  the  returning  back  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  western  winds,  I  doubt  not  but  a 
voyage  might  be  made  from  Falkland's  Isles  to 
Juan  Fernandes,  and  back  again,  in  little  more 
than  two  months.  This,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
might  be  of  great  consequence  to  this  nation  ;  and, 
in  time  of  war,  would  make  us  masters  of  those 

And  as  all  discoveries  of  this  kind,  though  ex- 
tremely honourable  to  those  who  direct  and  pro- 
mote them,  may  yet  be  carried  on  at  an  inconsi- 
derable expense,  since  small  vessels  are  much  the 
properest  to  be  employed  in  this  service,  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  the  whole  coast  of  Patagonia, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Staten-land,  were  carefully 
surveyed,  and  the  numerous  channels,  roads,  and 
harbours,  with  which  they  abound,  accurately  ex- 
amined ;  this  might  open  to  us  facilities  of  passing 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  as  yet  we  may  be 
unacquainted  with,  and  would  render  all  that 
southern  navigation  infinitely  securer  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  particularly,  an  exact  draught  of  the 
west  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  the  Spanish  settlements,  might  perhaps 
furnish  us  with  better  and  more  convenient  ports 
for  refreshment,  and  better  situated  for  the  pur- 
poses either  of  war  or  commerce,  and  above  a 
fortnight's  sail  nearer  to  Falkland's  Islands,  than 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes.  The  discovery  of 
this  coast  hath  formerly  been  thought  of  such  con- 
sequence, by  reason  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
Araucos  and  other  Chilian  Indians,  who  are  gene- 
rally at  war,  or  at  least  on  ill  terms  with  their 
Spanish  neighbours,  that  Sir  John  Narborough 
was  purposely  fitted  out  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  to  survey  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  the  Spanish 
ports  on  that  frontier,  with  directions,  if  possible, 
to  procure  some  intercourse  with  the  Chilian  In- 
dians, and  to  establish  a  commerce  and  a  lasting 
correspondence  with  them.  His  Majesty's  views 
in  employing  Sir  John  Narborough  in  this  expe- 
dition, were  not  solely  the  advantage  he  might 
hope  to  receive  from  the  alliance  of  those  savages, 
in  restraining  and  intimidating  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  but  he  conceived,  that  independent  of  those 


motives,  the  immediate  traffic  with  these  Indians 
might  prove  extremely  advantageous  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  at  the  first 
discovery  of  Chili  by  the  Spaniards,  it  abounded 
with  vast  quantities  of  gold,  much  beyond  what  it 
has  at  any  time  produced  since  it  has  been  in 
their  possession.  And  hence  it  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  the  richest  mines  are  prudently  con- 
cealed by  the  Indians,  as  well  knowing  that  the 
discovery  of  them  to  the  Spaniards  would  only 
excite  in  them  a  greater  thirst  for  conquest  and 
tyranny,  and  render  their  own  independence  pre- 
cai'ious.  But  with  respect  to  their  commerce 
with  the  English,  these  reasons  would  no  longer 
influence  them  ;  since  it  would  be  in  our  power  to 
furnish  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  they  are  extremely  desirous,  to- 
gether with  many  other  conveniences,  which  their 
intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has  taught  them 
to  relish.  They  would  then,  in  all  probability, 
open  their  mines,  and  gladly  embrace  a  traffic  of 
such  mutual  convenience  to  both  nations  ;  for  then 
their  gold,  instead  of  proving  the  means  of  enslav- 
ing them,  would  procure  them  weapons  to  assert 
their  liberty,  to  chastise  their  tyrants,  and  to  se- 
cure themselves  for  ever  from  the  Spanish  yoke  ; 
whilst  with  our  assistance,  and  under  our  protec- 
tion, they  might  become  a  considerable  people,  and 
might  secure  to  us  that  wealth,  which  formerly 
by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  lately  by  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  has  been  most  mischievously  lavished 
in  the  pursuit  of  universal  monarchy. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Narborough  did  not 
succeed  in  opening  this  commerce,  which  in  ap- 
pearance promised  so  many  advantages  to  this 
nation.  However,  his  disappointment  was  merely 
accidental,  and  his  transactions  upon  that  coast 
(besides  the  many  valuable  improvements  he  fur- 
nished to  geography  and  navigation)  are  rather 
an  encouragement  for  future  trials  of  this  kind, 
than  any  objection  against  them  ;  his  principal 
misfortune  being  the  losing  company  of  a  small 
barque  which  attended  him,  and  having  some  of 
his  people  trapanned  at  Baldivia.  However,  it 
appeared,  by  the  precautions  and  fears  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  were  fully  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme  he  was  sent  to  exe- 
cute, and  extremely  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  consequences. 

It  is  said,  that  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the 
Second  was  so  far  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  of 
the  advantages  redounding  from  this  expedition, 
and  so  eager  to  be  informed  of  the  event  of  it, 
that  having  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Narborough's 
passing  through  the  Downs,  on  his  return,  he 
had  not  patience  to  attend  his  arrival  at  court, 
but  went  himself  in  his  barge  to  Gravesend  to 
meet  him. 

The  two  most  celebrated  charts  hitherto  pub- 
lished of  the  southermost  part  of  South  America, 
are  those  of  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  general  chart  of 
the  magnetic  variation,  and  of  Frezier  in  his 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  But  besides  these, 
there  is  a  chart  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
of  some  part  of  the  adjacent  coast,  by  Sir  John 
Narborough  above-mentioned,  which  is  doubtless 
infinitely  exactor  in  that  part  than  Frezier,  and 
in  some  respects  superior  to  Halley,  particularly 
in  what  relates  to  the  longitudes  of  the  different 
parts  of  those  Straits.      The  coast  from  Cape 
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Blanco  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  thence  to  Straits 
Le  Maire,  we  were  in  some  measure  capable  of 
correcting  by  our  own  observations,  as  we  ranged 
that  shore  generally  in  sight  of  land.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  land,  to  the  northward  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  on  the  west  side,  is  doubtless  laid 
down  in  our  chart  but  very  imperfectly  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  it  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
what  has  hitherto  been  done:  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  Wager's  crew,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  that  shore,  and  afterwards 
coasted  it  down  ;  and  as  it  agrees  pretty  nearly 
with  the  description  of  some  Spanish  manuscripts 
I  have  seen. 

The  channel  dividing  Terra  del  Fuego  is  drawn 
from  Frezier  ;  but  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts 
there  are  several  channels  delineated,  and  I  have 
reason  to  suppose,  that  whenever  this  country  is 
thoroughly  examined,  this  circumstance  will  prove 
true,  and  Terra  del  Fuego  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  several  islands. 

And  having  mentioned  Frezier  so  often,  I  must 
not  omit  warning  all  future  navigators,  against 
relying  on  the  longitude  of  Straits  Le  Malre, 
or  of  any  part  of  that  coast,  laid  down  in  his 
chart ;  the  whole  being  being  from  8  to  10  degrees 
too  far  to  the  eastward,  if  any  faith  can  be  given 
to  the  concurrent  evidences  of  a  great  number  of 
journals,  verified  in  some  particulars  by  astro- 
nomical observation.  For  instance  :  Sir  John 
Narborough  lays  down  Cape  Virgin  Mary  in 
65°  42'  of  West  longitude  from  the  Lizard,  that 
is,  in  71°  20'  from  London.  And  the  ships  of 
our  squadron,  who  took  their  departure  from  St. 
Catherine's  (where  the  longitude  was  rectified  by 
an  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon)  found 
Cape  Virgin  Mary  to  be  from  70°  46',  to  71° 
30'  from  London,  according  to  then"  different 
reckonings  :  and  there  were  no  circumstances  in 
our  run  that  could  render  it  considerably  erro- 
neous, so  that  it  cannot  be  esteemed  in  less  than 
71  degrees  of  West  longitude;  whereas  Frezier 
lays  it  down  in  less  than  66  degrees  from  Paris, 
that  is,  little  more  than  63  degrees  from  London, 
which  is  doubtless  8  degrees  short  of  its  true 
quantity.  Again,  our  squadron  found  Cape  Virgin 
Mary  and  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Straits  Le  Maire,  to  be  only  2°  8'  dif- 
ferent in  longitude,  which  in  Frezier  are  distant 
near  4  degrees  ;  so  that  not  only  the  longitude  of 
Cape  St.  Bartholomew  is  laid  down  in  him  near 
10  degrees  too  little,  but  the  whole  coast,  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Straits  Le  Maire,  is 
enlarged  to  near  double  its  real  extent. 

But  to  have  done  with  Frezier,  whose  errors, 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  not  a  fondness 
for  cavilling,  has  obliged  me  to  remark  (though 
his  treatment  of  Dr.  Halley  might,  on  the  present 
occasion,  authorise  much  severer  usage),  I  must, 
in  the  next  place,  particularise  wherein  the  chart 
I  have  here  mentioned  differs  from  that  of  our 
learned  countryman. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  gentleman  was  sent 
abroad  by  the  public,  to  make  such  geographical 
and  astronomical  observations  as  might  facilitate 
the  future  practice  of  navigation;  and  particularly 
to  determine  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  such 
places  as  he  should  touch  at,  and  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  its  general  laws  and  affections. 

These  things  Dr.  Halley,  to  his  unmortal  repu- 


tation and  the  honour  of  our  nation,  in  good  j 
measure  accomplished,  particularly  with  regard  | 
to  the  variation  of  the  compass  ;  a  subject  of  all 
others  the  most  interesting  to  those  employed  in 
the  art  of  navigation.  He  likewise  corrected  the 
position  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  had  been 
very  erroneously  laid  down  by  all  former  hydro- 
graphers  ;  and  by  a  judicious  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  others,  has  happily  succeeded  in 
settling  the  geography  of  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  he  had  not  himself  been.  So  that  the  chart 
he  published,  mth  the  variation  of  the  needle 
marked  thereon,  being  the  result  of  his  labours 
on  this  subject,  was  allowed  by  all  Europe  to  be 
far  completer  in  its  geography  than  any  that  had 
then  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  most  sur- 
prisingly exact  in  the  quantity  of  variation  as- 
signed to  the  different  parts  of  the  globe;  a  subject 
so  very  intricate  and  perplexing,  that  all  general 
determinations  about  it  had  till  then  appeared 
impossible. 

But  as  the  only  means  he  had  of  correcting 
those  coasts  where  he  did  not  touch  himself  was 
the  observations  of  others  ;  where  those  observa- 
tions were  wanting,  or  were  inaccurate,  it  was  no 
imputation  on  his  skill  that  his  determinations 
were  defective.  And  this,  upon  the  best  compa- 
rison I  have  been  able  to  make,  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  his  chart  which  contains 
the  south  part  of  South  America.  For  though 
the  coast  of  Bi-azil,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Peru 
on  the  South  Seas,  are  laid  down,  I  presume,  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  yet  from  about  the  river  of 
Plate  on  the  east  side,  and  its  opposite  point  on 
the  west,  the  coast  gradually  declines  too  much 
to  the  westward,  so  as  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  be,  as  I  conceive,  about  fifty  leagues  removed 
from  its  true  position  :  at  least,  this  is  the  result 
of  the  observations  of  our  squadron,  which  agree 
extremely  well  with  those  of  Sir  John  Narborough. 
I  must  add,  that  Dr.  Halley  has,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  given  the  foundation  on  which 
he  has  proceeded  in  fixing  port  St.  Julian  in 
76°  i  of  west  longitude  (which  the  concurrent 
journals  of  our  squadron  place  from  70°  f  to  71°  ^): 
this,  he  tells  us,  was  an  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  made  at  that  place  by  Mr.  Wood, 
then  Sir  John  Narborough's  lieutenant,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  happened  there  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1670.  But 
Capt.  Wood's  journal  of  this  whole  voyage  under 
Sir  John  Narborough  is  since  published,  together 
with  this  observation,  in  which  he  determines 
the  longitude  of  port  St.  Julian  to  be  73  degrees 
from  London,  and  the  time  of  the  eclipse  to  have 
been  different  from  Dr.  Halley's  account.  But 
the  numbers  he  has  given  are  so  faultily  prmted, 
that  nothing  can  be  determined  from  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

From  Cape  Noir  to  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandet. 
After  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  falling 
in  with  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  when  we 
esteemed  ourselves  ten  degrees  to  the  westward 
of  it ;  after  this  disappointment,  I  say,  recited  in 
the  eighth  chapter,  we  stood  away  to  the  S.W.  till 
the  22d  of  April,  when  we  were  in  upwards  of  60°  of 
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South  latitude,  and  by  our  account  near  6°  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Noir  ;  and  in  this  run  we  had 
a  series  of  as  favourable  weather  as  could  well  be 
expected  in  that  part  of  the  world,  even  in  a  better 
season  :  so  that  this  interval,  setting  the  inquie- 
tude of  our  thoughts  aside,  was  by  far  the  most 
eligible  of  any  we  enjoyed  from  Straits  Le  Maire 
to  the  West  coast  of  America.  This  moderate 
weather  continued,  with  little  variation,  till  the 
24th  ;  but  on  the  24th,  in  the  evening,  the  wind 
began  to  blow  fresh,  and  soon  increased  to  a  pro- 
digious storm  ;  and  the  weather  being  extremely 
thick,  about  midnight  we  lost  sight  of  the  other 
four  ships  of  the  squadron,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violence  of  the  preceding  storms,  had 
hitherto  kept  in  company  with  us.  Nor  was  this 
our  sole  misfortune ;  for,  the  next  morning, 
endeavouring  to  hand  the  top-sails,  the  clew-lines 
and  bunt-lines  broke,  and  the  sheets  being  half 
flown,  every  seam  in  the  top-sails  was  soon  split 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  main  top-sail  shook 
so  strongly  in  the  wind,  that  it  carried  away  the 
top-lantern,  and  endangered  the  head  of  the 
mast ;  however,  at  length,  some  of  the  most 
daring  of  our  men  ventured  upon  the  yard,  and 
cut  the  sail  away  close  to  the  reefs,  though  with 
the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foretop-sail  beat  about  the  yard  with 
so  much  fury,  that  it  was  soon  blown  to  pieces  ; 
and  that  we  might  have  full  emplo^-ment,  the 
main-sail  blew  loose,  which  obliged  us  to  lower 
down  the  yard  to  secure  the  sail,  and  the  fore- 
yard  being  likewise  lowered,  we  lay-to  under  a 
mizen  :  and  besides  the  loss  of  our  top-sails,  we 
had  much  of  our  other  rigging  broke,  and  lost  a 
main  studding  sail-boom  out  of  the  chains. 

On  the  25th,  about  noon,  the  weather  became 
more  moderate,  which  enabled  us  to  sway  up  our 
yards,  and  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  we  could, 
our  shattered  rigging  ;  but  still  we  had  no  sight 
of  the  rest  of  our  squadron,  nor  indeed  were  we 
joined  by  any  of  them  again,  till  after  our  arrival 
at  Juan  Femandes  ;  nor  did  any  two  of  them,  as 
we  have  since  learned,  continue  in  company  to- 
gether :  and  this  .total  separation  was  the  more 
wonderful,  as  we  had  hitherto  kept  together  for 
seven  weeks,  through  all  the  reiterated  tempests 
of  this  turbulent  climate.  It  must  indeed  be 
owned,  that  this  separation  gave  us  room  to 
expect,  that  we  might  make  our  passage  in  a 
shorter  time,  than  if  we  had  continued  together, 
because  we  could  not  make  the  best  of  our  way 
without  being  retarded  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
other  ships  ;  but  then  we  had  the  melancholy 
reflection,  that  we  ourselves  were  hereby  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  others,  and  our  safety  would 
depend  upon  our  single  ship  ;  so  that  if  a  plank 
started,  or  any  other  accident  of  the  same  nature 
should  take  place,  we  must  all  irrecoverably 
perish  ;  or  should  we  be  driven  on  shore,  we  had 
the  uncomfortable  prospect  of  ending  our  days  on 
some  desolate  coast,  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  ever  getting  away  ;  whereas  with  another  ship 
in  company,  all  these  calamities  are  much  less 
formidable,  since,  in  every  kind  of  danger,  there 
would  be  some  probability  that  one  ship  at  least 
might  escape,  and  might  be  capable  of  preserving 
or  relieving  the  crew  of  the  other. 

The  remaming  part  of  this  month  of  April  we 
had  generally  hard  gales,  although  we  had  been 


everyday,  since  the  2  2d,  edging  to  the  northward; 
however,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  we  flattered 
ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  soon  terminating  all 
our  suff'erings,  for  we  that  day  found  ourselves  in 
the  latitude  of  52",  13',  which  being  northward  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  we  were  assured  that  we 
had  completed  our  passage,  and  had  arrived  in 
the  confines  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  and  this 
Ocean  being  denominated  Pacific,  from  the  equa- 
bility of  the  seasons  which  are  said  to  prevail 
there,  and  the  facility  and  security  with  which 
navigation  is  there  carried  on,  we  doubted  not  but 
we  should  be  speedily  cheered  with  the  moderate 
gales,  the  smooth  water,  and  the  tempera!te  air, 
for  which  that  tract  of  the  globe  has  been  so  re- 
nowned. And  under  the  influence  of  these  pleas- 
ing circumstances,  we  hoped  to  experience  some 
kind  of  compensation  for  the  compUcated  miseries 
which  had  so  constantly  attended  us  for  the  last 
eight  weeks.  But  here  we  were  again  disappointed, 
for  in  the  succeeding  month  of  May,  our  sufferings 
rose  to  a  much  higlaer  pitch  than  they  had  ever 
yet  done,  whether  we  consider  the  violence  of 
the  storms,  the  shattering  of  our  sails  and  rigging, 
or  the  diminishing  and  weakening  of  our  crew  by 
deaths  and  sickness,  and  the  probable  prospect  of 
our  total  destruction.  All  this  will  be  sufficiently 
evident,  from  the  following  circumstantial  account 
of  our  diversified  misfortunes. 

Soon  after  our  passing  Straits  Le  Maire,  the 
scurvy  began  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  us ; 
and  our  long  continuance  at  sea,  the  fatigue  we 
underwent,  and  the  various  disappointments  we 
met  with,  had  occasioned  its  spreading  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  the  latter  end  of  April  there  were 
but  few  on  board,  who  were  not  in  some  degree 
afflicted  with  it,  and  in  that  month  no  less  than 
forty-three  died  of  it  on  board  the  Centurion. 
But  though  we  thought  that  the  distemper  had 
then  risen  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  were 
willing  to  hope  that  as  we  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward its  malignity  would  abate ;  yet,  we  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  we  lost 
near  double  that  number :  and  as  we  did  not  get 
to  land  till  the  middle  of  June,  the  mortality  went 
on  increasing,  and  the  disease  extended  itself  so 
prodigiously,  that  after  the  loss  of  above  two  hun- 
dred men,  we  could  not  at  last  muster  more  than 
six  fore-mast  men  in  a  watch  capable  of  duty. 

This  disease,  so  frequently  attending  all  long 
voyages,  and  so  particularly  destructive  to  us,  is 
surely  the  most  singular  and  unaccountable  of  any 
that  affects  the  human  body.  For  its  symptoms 
are  inconstant  and  innumerable,  and  its  progress 
and  eff"ects  extremely  irregular:  for  scarcely  any 
two  persons  have  the  same  complaints,  and  where 
there  hath  been  found  some  conformity  in  the 
symptoms,  the  order  of  their  appearance  has  been 
totally  diff'erent.  However,  though  it  frequently 
puts  on  the  form  of  many  other  diseases,  and  is 
therefore  not  to  be  described  by  any  exclusive 
and  infallible  criterions;  yet  there  are  some 
symptoms  which  are  more  general  than  the  rest ; 
and  therefore,  occurring  the  oftenest,  deserve  a 
more  particular  enumeration.  These  common 
appearances  are  large  discoloured  spots  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  swelled  legs, 
putrid  gums,  and,  above  all,  an  extraordinary  las- 
situde of  the  whole  body,  especially  after  any  ex- 
ercise, however  inconsiderable ;  and  this  lassitude 
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at  last  degenerates  into  a  proneness  to  swoon  on 
the  least  exertion  of  strength,  or  even  on  the  least 
motion. 

This  disease  is  likewise  usually  attended  with 
a  strange  dejection  of  the  spirits,  and  with  shiver- 
ings,  tremblings,  and  a  disposition  to  be  seized  with 
the  most  dreadful  terrors  on  the  slightest  accident. 
Indeed  it  was  most  remarkable,  in  all  our  reiterated 
experience  of  this  malady,  that  whatever  discou- 
raged our  people,  or  at  any  time  damped  their 
hopes,  never  failed  to  add  new  vigour  to  the  dis- 
temper ;  for  it  usually  killed  those  who  were  in  the 
last  stages  of  it,  and  confined  those  to  their  ham- 
mocks who  were  before  capable  of  some  kind  of 
duty ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  alacrity  of  mind,  and 
sanguine  thoughts,  were  no  contemptible  preser- 
vatives from  its  fatal  malignity. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  complete  the  long  roll  of 
the  various  concomitants  of  this  disease  ;  for  it 
often  produced  putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  the  jaun- 
dice, and  violent  rheumatic  pains,  and  sometimes 
it  occasioned  an  obstinate  costiveness,  which  was 
generally  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
and  this  was  esteemed  the  most  deadly  of  all  the 
scorbutic  symptoms:  at  other  times  the  whole 
body,  but  more  especially  the  legs,  were  subject 
to  ulcers  of  the  worst  kind,  attended  with  rotten 
bones,  and  such  a  luxuriancy  of  fungous  flesh,  as 
yielded  to  no  remedy.  But  a  most  extraordinai-y 
circumstance,  and  what  would  be  scarcely  credible 
upon  any  single  evidence,  is,  that  the  scare  of 
wounds  which  had  been  for  many  years  healed, 
were  forced  open  again  by  this  virulent  distemper : 
of  this,  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  in  one  of 
the  invalids  on  board  the  Centurion,  who  had  been 
wounded  above  fifty  years  before  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne ;  for  though  he  was  cured  soon  after, 
and  had  continued  ,well  for  a  great  number  of 
years  past,  yet  on  his  being  attacked  by  the  scurvy, 
his  wounds,  in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  broke 
out  afresh,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had  never  been 
healed :  nay,  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  the 
callus  of  a  broken  bone,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found  to 
be  hereby  dissolved,  and  the  fracture  seemed  as  if 
it  had  never  been  consoUdated.  Indeed,  the  effects 
of  this  disease  were  in  almost  every  instance  won- 
dei-ful ;  for  many  of  our  people,  though  confined 
to  their  hammocks,  appeared  to  have  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  health,  for  they  ate  and  drank 
heartily,  were  cheerful,  and  talked  with  much 
seeming  vigour,  and  with  a  loud  strong  tone  of 
voice ;  and  yet  on  their  being  the  least  moved, 
though  it  was  only  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to 
the  other,  and  that  in  their  hammocks,  they  have 
immediately  expired ;  and  others,  who  have  con- 
fided in  their  seeming  strength,  and  have  resolved 
to  get  out  of  their  hammocks,  have  died  before 
they  could  well  reach  the  deck ;  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  those  who  were  able  to  walk 
the  deck,  and  to  do  some  kind  of  duty,  to  drop 
down  dead  in  an  instant,  on  any  endeavours  to  act 
with  their  utmost  vigour:  many  of  our  people 
having  perished  in  this  manner  during  the  course 
of  this  voyage. 

With  this  terrible  disease  we  struggled  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  of  our  beating  round 
Cape  Horn ;  and  though  it  did  not  then  rage  with 
its  utmost  violence,  yet  we  buried  no  less  than 
forty-three  men  on  board  the  Centurion,  in  the 


month  of  April,  as  hath  been  already  observed ; 
but  we  still  entertained  hopes,  that  when  we  should 
have  once  secured  our  passage  round  the  Cape, 
we  should  put  a  period  to  this  and  all  the  other 
evils  which  had  so  constantly  pursued  us.  But  it 
was  our  misfortune  to  find,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  to  us  less  hospitable  than  the  turbulent  neigh- 
bourhood of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Cape  Horn: 
for  being  arrived,  on  the  8th  of  May,  off  the  island 
of  Socoro,  which  was  the  first  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed for  the  squadron,  and  where  we  hoped  to 
have  met  with  some  of  our  companions,  we  cruised 
for  them  in  that  station  several  days.  And  here 
we  were  not  only  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of 
being  joined  by  our  friends,  and  were  thereby 
induced  to  favour  the  gloomy  suggestions  of  their 
having  all  perished ;  but  we  wei-e  likewise  per- 
petually alarmed  with  the  fears  of  being  driven  on 
shore  upon  this  coast,  which  appeared  too  craggy 
and  irregular  to  give  us  the  least  hopes  that,  in 
such  a  case,  any  of  us  could  possibly  escape  imme- 
diate destruction.  For  the  land  had  indeed  a  most 
tremendous  aspect:  the  most  distant  part  of  it, 
and  which  appeared  far  within  the  country,  being 
the  mountains  usually  called  the  Andes  or  Cordil- 
leras, was  extremely  high,  and  covered  with  snow ; 
and  the  coast  itself  seemed  quite  rocky  and  barren; 
and  the  water's  edge  skirted  with  precipices.  In 
some  places  indeed  there  appeared  several  deep 
bays  running  into  the  land,  but  the  entrance  into 
them  was  generally  blocked  up  by  numbers  of 
little  islands ;  and  though  it  was  not  improbable 
but  there  might  be  convenient  shelter  in  some  of 
those  bays,  and  proper  channels  leading  thereto ; 
yet  as  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  coast,  had 
we  been  driven  ashore  by  the  western  winds  which 
blew  almost  constantly  there,  we  did  not  expect  to 
have  avoided  the  loss  of  our  ships,  and  of  our 
lives. 

And.  this  continued  peril,  which  lasted  for  above 
a  fortnight,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  diffi- 
culties we  found  in  working  the  ship ;  as  the 
scurvy  had  by  this  time  destroyed  so  great  a  part 
of  our  hands,  and  had  in  some  degree  affected 
almost  the  whole  crew.'  Nor  did  we,  as  we  hoped, 
find  the  winds  less  violent,  as  we  advanced  to  the 
northward ;  for  we  had  often  prodigious  squalls 
which  split  our  sails,  greatly  damaged  our  rigging, 
and  endangered  our  masts.  Indeed,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  we  were  upon  this  coast, 
the  wind  blew  so  hard,  that  in  another  situation, 
where  we  had  sufficient  sea-room,  we  should 
certainly  have  lain-to ;  but  in  the  present  exi- 
gency we  were  necessitated  to  carry  both  our 
courses  and  top-sails,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
this  lee-shore.  In  one  of  these  squalls,  which  was 
attended  by  several  violent  claps  of  thunder,  a 
sudden  flash  of  fire  darted  along  our  decks,  which, 
dividing,  exploded  with  a  report  like  that  of 
several  pistols,  and  wounded  many  of  our  men 
and  officers  as  it  passed,  marking  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  body :  this  flame  was  attended  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  stench,  and  was  doubtless  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  larger  and  more  violent 
blasts  of  lightning  which  then  filled  the  air. 

It  were  endless  to  recite  minutely  the  various 

'  In  Anson's  official  report,  8th  May,  he  states  that  "  he 

had  not  men  able  to  keep  the  deck  sufficient  to  take  in  a 

topsail,  all  being  violently  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  and 

every  day  lessening  our  number  by  six,  eight,  or  ten." 
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disasters,  fatigues  and  terrors  which  we  encoun- 
tered on  this  coast ;  all  these  went  on  increasing 
till  the  22d  of  May,  at  which  time,  the  fury  of  all 
the  storms  which  we  had  hitherto  encountered 
seemed  to  be  combined,  and  to  have  conspired  our 
destruction.  In  this  hurricane  almost  all  our 
sails  were  split,  and  great  part  of  our  standing  rig- 
ging broken ;  and,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  a 
mountainous  overgrown  sea,  took  us  upon  our 
starboard  quarter,  and  gave  us  so  prodigious  a 
shock,  that  several  of  our  shrouds  broke  with  the 
jerk,  by  which  our  masts  were  greatly  endangered; 
our  ballast  and  stores  too  were  so  strangely  shifted, 
that  the  ship  heeled  afterwards  two  streaks  to  port. 
Indeed  it  was  a  most  tremendous  blow,  and  we  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  from  the 
apprehension  of  instantly  foundering ;  and  though 
the  wind  abated  in  a  few  hours,  yet,  as  we  had  no 
more  sails  left  in  a  condition  to  bend  to  our  yards, 
the  ship  laboured  very  much  in  a  hollow  sea, 
rolling  gunwale  to,  for  want  of  sail  to  steady  her : 
so  that  we  expected  our  masts,  which  were  now 
very  slenderly  supported,  to  come  by  the  board 
every  moment.  However,  we  exerted  ourselves 
the  best  we  could  to  stirrup  our  shrouds,  to  reeve 
new  lanyards,  and  to  mend  our  sails ;  but  while 
these  necessary  operations  were  carrying  on,  we 
ran  great  risk  of  being  driven  on  shore  on  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  which  was  not  far  distant  from 
us ;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  peril  the  wind  happily 
shifted  to  the  southward,  and  we  steered,  off  the 
land  with  the  mainsail  only,  the  master  and 
myself  undertaking  the  management  of  the  helm, 
while  every  one  else  on  board  was  busied  in 
securing  the  masts,  and  bending  the  sails  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  repaired.  This  was  the  last 
effort  of  that  stormy  climate  ;  for  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  we  got  clear  of  the  land,  and  found  the 
weather  more  moderate  than  we  had  yet  expe- 
rienced since  our  passing  Straits  Le  Maire.  And 
now  having  cruised  in  vain  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  quest  of  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present 
favourable  season  and  the  offing  we  had  made  from 
this  terrible  coast,  and  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  for  the  island  of  Juan  Femandes.  For 
though  our  next  rendezvous  was  appointed  off 
the  harbour  of  Baldivia,  yet  as  we  had  hitherto 
seen  none  of  our  companions  at  this  first  rendez- 
vous, it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  them 
^yould  be  found  at  the  second :  indeed  we  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  suspect,  that  all  but  ourselves 
had  perished.  Besides,  we  were  by  this  time 
reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  that  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  attack  the  places  of  the  enemy,  our 
utmost  hopes  could  only  suggest  to  us  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  the  ship,  and  some  part  of  the  re- 
maining enfeebled  crew,  by  our  speedy  arrival  at 
Juan  Femandes;  for  this  was  the  only  road  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  there  was  any  pro- 
babiUty  of  our  recovering  our  sick,  or  refitting  our 
vessel,  and  consequently  our  getting  thither  was 
the  only  chance  we  had  left  to  avoid  perishing  at 
sea. 

Our  deplorable  situation  then  allowing  no  room 
for  deliberation,  we  stood  for  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes  ;  and  to  save  time,  which  was  now  ex- 
tremely precious  (our  men  dying,  four,  five  and 
six  in  a  day),  and  likewise  to  avoid  being  engaged 


again  with  a  lee-shore  ;  we  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  hit  the  island  upon  a  meridian.  And,  on  the 
28  th  of  May,  being  nearly  in  the  parallel  upon 
which  it  is  laid  down,  we  had  great  expectations 
of  seeing  it :  but  not  finding  it  in  the  position  in 
which  the  charts  had  taught  us  to  expect  it,  we 
began  to  fear  that  we  had  got  too  far  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  therefore,  though  the  commodore  himself 
was  strongly  persuaded  that  he  saw  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  yet  his  officers  believing  it 
to  be  only  a  cloud,  to  which  opinion  the  haziness 
of  the  weather  gave  some  kind  of  countenance,  it 
was,  on  a  consultation,  resolved  to  stand  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  parallel  of  the  island  ;  as  it  was 
certain,  that  by  this  course  we  should  either  fall 
in  with  the  island,  if  we  were  already  to  the  west- 
ward of  it ;  or  should  at  least  make  the  main-land 
of  Chili,  from  whence  we  might  take  a  new  de- 
parture, and  assure  ourselves,  by  running  to  the 
westward  afterwards,  of  not  missing  the  island  a 
second  time. 

On  the  .SOth  of  May  we  had  a  view  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Chili,  distant  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
leagues  ;  the  land  made  exceeding  high  and 
uneven,  and  appeared  quite  white  ;  what  we  saw 
being  doubtless  a  part  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  Though  by  this 
view  of  the  land  we  ascertained  our  position,  yet 
it  gave  us  great  uneasiness  to  find  that  we  had  so 
needlessly  altered  our  course,  when  we  were,  in 
all  probability,  just  upon  the  point  of  making  the 
island  ;  for  the  mortality  amongst  us  was  now 
increased  to  a  most  dreadful  degree,  and  those 
who  remained  alive  were  utterly  dispirited  by  this 
new  disappointment,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
longer  continuance  at  sea :  our  water  too  began 
to  grow  scarce  ;  so  that  a  general  dejection  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  which  added  much  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disease,  and  destroyed  numbers 
of  our  best  men  ;  and  to  all  these  calamities  there 
was  added  this  vexatious  circumstance,  that  when, 
after  having  got  a  sight  of  the  main,  we  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  westward  in  quest  of  the  island, 
we  were  so  much  delayed  by  calms  and  contrary 
winds,  that  it  cost  us  nine  days  to  regain  the 
westing,  which,  when  we  stood  to  the  eastward, 
we  ran  down  in  two.  In  this  desponding  condi- 
tion, with  a  crazy  ship,  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh 
water,  and  a  crew  so  universally  diseased,  that 
there  were  not  above  ten  fore-mast  men  in  a 
watch  capable  of  doing  duty,  and  even  some  of 
these  lame,  and  unable  to  go  aloft :  under  these 
disheartening  circumstances,  I  say,  we  stood  to  the 
westward  ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  day-break, 
we  at  last  discovered  the  long-wished-for  island 
of  Juan  Fernandes.  And  with  this  discovery  I 
shall  close  this  chapter,  and  the  first  book ;  after 
observing  (which  will  furnish  a  very  strong  image 
of  our  unparalleled  distresses)  that  by  our  sus- 
pecting oureelves  to  be  to  the  westward  of  the 
island  on  the  28th  of  May,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  standing  in  for  the  main,  we  lost  between 
seventy  and  eighty  of  our  men,  whom  we  should 
doubtless  have  saved  had  we  made  the  island  that 
day,  which,  had  we  kept  on  our  course  for  a  few 
hours  longer,  we  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
done. 


END  OF  BOOK 
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BOOK   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  arrival  of  the  Centurion  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
tiandes,  with  a  description  of  that  Island. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  at  day-break,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  first  descried 
the  ishind  of  Juan  Fernandes,  bearing  N.  by  E.  \ 
E.,  at  eleven  or  twelve  leagues'  distance.  And 
though,  on  this  first  view,  it  appeared  to  be  a  very 
mountainous  place,  extremely  ragged  and  irre- 
gular ;  yet  as  it  was  land,  and  the  land  we  sought 
for,  it  was  to  us  a  most  agreeable  sight :  for  at 
this  place  only  we  could  hope  to  put  a  period  to 
those  terrible  calamities  we  had  so  long  struggled 
with,  which  had  already  swept  away  above  half 
our  crew,  and  which,  had  we  continued  a  few 
days  longer  at  sea,  would  inevitably  have  com- 
pleted our  destruction.  For  we  were  by  this 
time  reduced  to  so  helpless  a  condition,  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  odd  men  which  remained  alive, 
we  could  not,  taking  all  our  watches  together, 
muster  hands  enough  to  work  the  ship  on  an 
emergency,  though  we  included  the  officers,  their 
servants,  and  the  boys. 

The  wind  being  northerly  when  we  first  made 
the  island,  we  kept  plying  all  that  day,  and  the 
next  night,  in  order  to  get  in  with  the  land  ;  and 
wearing  the  ship  in  the  middle  watch,  we  had  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  almost  incredible  de- 
bility of  our  people  ;  for  the  lieutenant  could 
muster  no  more  than  two  quarter-masters,  and 
six  fore-mast  men  capable  of  working  ;  so  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  officers,  servants  and 
the  boys,  it  might  have  proved  impossible  for  us 
to  have  reached  the  island,  after  we  had  got  sight 
of  it ;  and  even  with  this  assistance  they  were  two 
hours  in  trimming  the  sails  :  to  so  wretched  a 
condition  was  a  sixty-gun  ship  reduced,  which  had 
passed  Straits  Le  Maire  but  three  months  be- 
fore, with  between  four  and  five  hundred  men, 
almost  all  of  them  in  health  and  vigour. 

However,  on  the  10th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  kept  ranging  along 
it,  at  about  two  miles'  distance,  in  order  to  look  out 
for  the  proper  anchorage,  which  was  described  to 
be  in  a  bay  on  the  north  side.  And  now  being 
nearer  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  discover  that 
the  broken  craggy  precipices,  which  had  appeared 
so  unpromising  at  a  distance,  were  far  from  barren, 
being  in  most  places  covered  with  woods  ;  and 
that  between  them  there  were  everywhere  inter- 
spersed the  finest  valleys,  clothed  with  a  most 
beautiful  verdure,  and  watered  with  numerous 
streams  and  cascades ;  no  valley,  of  any  extent, 
being  unprovided  of  its  proper  rill.  The  water 
too,  as  we  afterwards  found,  was  not  inferior  to 
any  we  had  ever  tasted,  and  was  constantly  clear  : 
so  that  the  aspect  of  this  country  would,  at  all 
times,  have  been  extremely  delightful,  but  in  our 
distressed  situation,  languishing  as  we  were  for 
the  land  and  its  vegetable  productions,  (an  incli- 
nation constantly  attending  every  stage  of  the  sea- 
scurvy)  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  eagerness 
and  transport  we  viewed  the  shore,  and  with  how 
much  impatience  we  longed  for  the  greens  and 


other  refreshments  which  were  then  in  sight,  and 
particularly  for  the  water,  for  of  this  we  had  been 
confined  to  a  very  sparing  allowance  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  had  then  but  five  tons  remain- 
ing on  board.  Those  only  who  have  endured  a 
long  series  of  thirst,  and  who  can  readily  recall  the 
desire  and  agitation  which  the  ideas  alone  of 
springs  and  brooks  have  at  that  time  raised  in 
them,  can  judge  of  the  emotion  with  which  we  eyed 
a  large  cascade  of  the  most  transparent  water, 
which  poured  itself  from  a  rock  near  a  hundi-ed 
feet  high  into  the  sea,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ship.  Even  those  amongst  the  diseased,  who 
were  not  in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  distemper, 
though  they  had  been  long  confined  to  their  ham- 
mocks, exerted  the  small  remains  of  strength  that 
was  left  them,  and  crawled  up  to  the  deck  to  feast 
themselves  with  this  reviving  prospect.  Thus  we 
coasted  the  shore,  fully  employed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  diversified  landscape,  which  still 
improved  upon  us  the  farther  we  advanced.  But 
at  last  the  night  closed  upon  us,  before  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves  which  was  the  proper  bay  to 
anchor  in  ;  and  therefore  we  resolved  to  keep  in 
soundings  all  night,  (we  having  then  from  sixty- 
four  to  seventy  fathom)  and  to  send  our  boat  next 
morning  to  discover  the  road :  however,  the  current 
shifted  in  the  night,  and  set  us  so  near  the  land, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  let  go  the  best  bower  in 
fifty-six  fathom,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  At 
four  in  the  morning,  the  cutter  was  despatched 
with  our  third  lieutenant  to  find  out  the  bay  we 
were  in  search  of,  who  returned  again  at  noon 
with  the  boat  laden  with  seals  and  grass  ;  for 
though  the  island  abounded  with  better  vegetables, 
yet  the  boat's-crew,  in  their  short  stay,  had  not 
met  with  them  ;  and  they  well  knew  that  even 
grass  would  prove  a  dainty,  and  indeed  it  was  all 
soon  and  eagerly  devoured.  The  seals  too  were 
considered  as  fresh  provision  ;  but  as  yet  were  not 
much  admired,  though  they  grew  afterwards  into 
more  repute  :  for  what  rendered  them  less  valu- 
able at  this  juncture,  was  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  excellent  fish,  which  the  people  on  board  had 
taken,  during  the  absence  of  the  boat. 

The  cutter,  in  this  expedition,  had  discovered 
the  bay  where  we  intended  to  anchor,  which  we 
found  was  to  the  westward  of  our  present  station ; 
and,  the  next  morning,  the  weather  proving 
favourable,  we  endeavoured  to  weigh,  in  order 
to  proceed  thither  :  but  though  on  this  occasion, 
we  mustered  all  the  strength  we  could,  obliging 
even  the  sick,  who  were  scarce  able  to  keep  on 
their  legs,  to  assist  us  ;  yet  the  capstan  was  so 
weakly  manned,  that  it  was  near  four  hours  before 
we  hove  the  cable  right  up  and  down:  after  which, 
with  our  utmost  efforts,  and  with  many  surges  and 
some  purchases  we  made  use  of  to  increase  our 
power,  we  found  ourselves  incapable  of  starting 
the  anchor  from  the  ground.  However,  at  noon, 
as  a  fresh  gale  blew  towards  the  bay,  we  were 
induced  to  set  the  sails,  which  fortunately  tripped 
the  anchor  ;  on  which  we  steered  along  shore,  till 
we  came  a-breast  of  the  point  that  forms  the 
eastern  pax-t  of  the  bay.     On  the  opening  of  the 
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bay,  the  wind,  that  had  befriended  us  thus  far, 
shifted  and  blew  from  thence  in  squalls  ;  but  by 
means  of  the  head-way  we  had  got,  we  luifed 
close  in,  till  the  anchor  brought  us  up  in  fifty-six 
fathom.  Soon  after  we  had  thus  got  to  our  new 
berth,  we  discovered  a  sail,  which  we  made  no 
doubt  was  one  of  our  squadron ;  and  on  its  nearer 
approach,  we  found  it  to  be  the  Tryal  sloop.  We 
immediately  sent  some  of  our  hands  on  board 
her,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  brought  to  an 
anchor  between  us  and  the  land.  We  soon  found 
that  the  sloop  had  not  been  exempted  from  those 
calamities  which  we  had  so  severely  felt ;  for  her 
commander.  Captain  Saunders,  waiting  on  the 
commodore,  informed  him,  that  out  of  his  small 
complement,  he  had  buried  thu-ty-four  of  his  men; 
and  those  that  remained  were  so  universally 
afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  that  only  himself,  his 
lieutenant,  and  three  of  his  men,  were  able  to 
stand  by  the  sails.  The  Tryal  came  to  an  anchor 
within  us,  on  the  12th,  about  noon,  and  we  carried 
our  hawsers  on  board  her,  in  order  to  moor  our- 
selves nearer  in-shore  ;  but  the  wind  coming  off 
the  land  in  violent  gusts,  prevented  our  mooring 
in  the  birth  we  intended,  especially  as  our  princi- 
pal attention  was  now  employed  on  business  rather 
of  more  importance  ;  for  we  were  now  extremely 
occupied  in  sending  on  shore  materials  to  raise 
tents  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  who  died  apace 
on  board,  and  doubtless  the  distemper  was  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  stench  and  filthiness 
in  which  they  lay;  for  the  number  of  the  diseased 
was  so  great,  and  so  few  could  be  spared  from  the 
necessary  duty  of  the  sails  to  look  after  them,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  great  relaxation  in 
the  article  of  cleanliness,  which  had  rendered  the 
ship  extremely  loatlisome  between  decks.  But 
notwithstanding  our  desire  of  freeing  the  sick 
from  their  hateful  situation,  and  their  own  ex- 
treme impatience  to  get  on  shore,  we  had  not 
hands  enough  to  prepare  the  tents  for  their  recep- 
tion before  the  16th  ;  but  on  that  and  the  two 
following  days  we  sent  them  all  on  shore,  amount- 
ing to  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons,  besides 
at  least  a  dozen  who  died  in  the  boats,  on  their 
being  exposed  to  the  fresh  air.  The  greatest  part 
of  our  sick  were  so  infirm,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  them  out  of  the  ship  in  their  hammocks, 
and  to  convey  them  afterwards  in  the  same  man- 
ner from  the  water-side  to  their  tents,  over  a  stony 
beach.  This  was  a  work  of  considerable  fatigue 
to  the  few  who  were  healthy,  and  therefore  the 
commodore,  with  his  accustomed  humanity,  not 
only  assisted  herein  with  his  own  labour,  but 
obliged  his  officers,  without  distinction,  to  give 
their  helping  hand.  The  extreme  weakness  of 
our  sick  may  in  some  measure  be  collected  from 
the  numbers  who  died  after  they  had  got  on  shore; 
for  it  had  generally  been  found  tliat  the  land,  and 
the  refreshments  it  produces,  very  soon  recover 
most  stages  of  the  sea-scurvy  ;  and  we  flattei-ed 
ourselves,  that  those  who  had  not  perished  on 
this  first  exposure  to  the  open  air,  but  had  lived 
to  be  placed  in  their  tents,  would  have  been 
speedily  restored  to  their  health  and  vigour  :  but, 
to  our  great  mortification,  it  was  near  twenty  daj-s 
after  their  landing,  before  the  mortality  was  tole- 
rably ceased;  and  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  da,ys, 
we  buried  rarely  less  than  six  each  daj',  and  many 
of  those,  who  survived,  recovered  by  very  slow 


and  insensible  degrees.  Indeed,  those  who  were 
well  enough  at  their  first  getting  on  shore,  to 
creep  out  of  their  tents,  and  crawl  about,  were 
soon  relieved,  and  recovered  their  health  and 
strength  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  in  the  rest, 
the  disease  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  degree  of 
inveteracy  which  was  altogether  without  example. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  got  our  sick  on 
shore,  I  think  it  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  any 
longer  detail  of  our  transactions,  to  give  a  distmct 
account  of  this  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  its  situa- 
tion, productions,  and  all  its  conveniences.  These 
particulars  we  were  well  enabled  to  be  minutely 
instructed  in,  during  our  three  months'  stay  there; 
and  as  it  is  the  only  commodious  place  in  those 
seas,  where  British  cruisers  can  refresh  and 
recover  their  men  after  their  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  where  they  may  remain  lor  some  time 
without  alarming  the  Spanish  coast,  these  its 
advantages  well  merit  a  circumstantial  descrii)- 
tion.  And  indeed  Mr.  Anson  was  particularly 
industrious  in  directing  the  roads  and  coasts  to 
be  surveyed,  and  other  observations  to  be  made, 
knowing,  from  his  own  experience,  of  how  gieat 
consequence  these  materials  might  prove  to  any 
British  vessels  hereafter  employed  in  those  seas. 
For  the  uncertainty  we  were  in  of  its  position, 
and  our  standing  in  for  the  main  on  the  28th  of 
May,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  easting,  when 
we  were  indeed  extremely  near  it,  cost  us  the 
lives  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  of  our  men, 
by  our  longer  continuance  at  sea  :  from  which 
fatal  accident  we  might  have  been  exempted, 
had  we  been  furnished  with  such  an  account  of 
its  situation  as  we  could  fully  have  depended  on. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandes  lies  in  the  lati- 
tude of  33°  40'  South,  and  is  a  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  distant  from  the  continent  of  Chili.  It  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  Spaniard, 
who  formerly  procured  a  grant  of  it,  and  resided 
there  some  time  with  a  view  of  settling  it,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it.  The  island  itself  is  of 
an  irregular  figure  ;  its  greatest  extent  being 
between  four  and  five  leagues,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  somewhat  short  of  two  leagues.  The 
only  safe  anchoring  at  this  island  is  on  the  North 
side,  where  there  are  three  bays,  but  the  middle- 
most, known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland  Bay,  is 
the  widest  and  deepest,  and  in  all  respects  much 
the  best  ;  the  other  two  bays,  denominated  the 
East  and  West  bays,  are  scarcely  more  than  good 
landing-places,  where  boats  may  conveniently  put 
their  casks  on  shore.  Cumberland  bay  is  pretty 
well  secured  to  the  southward,  lying  only  exposed 
fix)m  the  N.  by  W.  to  the  E.  by  S. ;  and  as  the 
northerly  winds  seldom  blow  in  that  climate,  and 
never  with  any  violence,  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

As  Cumberland  Bay  is  by  far  the  most  commodious 
road  in  the  island,  so  it  is  advisable  for  all  ships 
to  anchor  on  the  western  side  of  this  bay,  within 
little  more  than  two  cables'  length  of  the  beach. 
Here  they  may  ride  in  forty  fathom  of  water,  and 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  sheltered  from  a  large 
heavy  sea,  which  comes  rolling  in  whenever  an 
eastern  or  a  western  wind  blows.  It  is  however 
expedient,  in  this  case,  to  cackle  or  arm  the  cables 
with  an  iron  chain,  or  good  rounding,  for  five  or 
six  fathom  from  the  anchor,  to  secure  them  from 
being  rubbed  by  the  foulness  of  the  ground. 
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I  have  before  observed,  that  a  northerly  wind, 
to  which  alone  this  bay  is  exposed,  very  rarely 
blew  during  our  stay  here  ;  and  as  it  was  then 
winter,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  other  seasons,  to 
be  less  frequent.  Indeed,  in  those  few  instances, 
when  it  was  in  that  quarter,  it  did  not  blow  with 
any  great  force  :  but  this  perhaps  might  be  owing 
to  the  highlands  on  the  southward  of  the  bay, 
which  checked  its  current,  and  thereby  abated 
its  violence  ;  for  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that, 
a  few  leagues  off,  it  blew  with  considerable  force, 
since  it  sometimes  drove  before  it  a  prodigious 
sea,  in  which  we  rode  fore  castle-in.  But  though 
the  northern  winds  are  never  to  be  apprehended, 
yet  the  southern  winds,  which  generally  prevail 
here,  frequently  blow  off  the  land  in  violent  gusts 
and  squalls,  which  liowever  rarely  last  longer 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  This  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  obstiniction  of  the  southern  gale  by 
the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  ;  for 
the  wind  being  collected  by  this  means,  at  last 
forces  its  passage  through  the  nari'ow  valleys, 
which,  like  so  many  funnels,  both  facilitate  its 
escape  and  increase  its  violence.  These  frequent 
and  sudden  gusts  make  it  difficult  for  ships  to 
work  in  with  the  wind  off-shore,  or  to  keep  a  clear 
hawse  when  anchored. 

The  northern  part  of  this  island  is  composed 
of  high  craggy  hills,  many  of  them  inaccessible, 
though  generally  covered  with  trees.  The  soil 
of  this  part  is  loose  and  shallow,  so  that  very  large 
trees  on  the  hills  soon  perish  for  want  of  root,  and 
are  easily  overturned ;  which  occasioned  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  one  of  our  sailors,  who  being  upon 
the  hills  in  search  of  goats,  caught  hold  of  a  tree 
upon  the  declivity  to  assist  him  in  his  ascent,  and 
this  giving  way,  he  immediately  rolled  down  the 
hill,  and  though  in  his  fall  he  fastened  on  another 
tree  of  considerable  bulk,  yet  that  too  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  amongst  the  rocks,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  Mr.  Brett  too  met  with  an  accident 
only  by  resting  his  back  against  a  tree,  near 
as  large  about  as  himself,  which  stood  on  a 
slope  ;  for  the  tree  giving  way,  he  fell  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  though  without  receiving  any 
harm. 

The  southera,  or  rather  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
Island,  is  widely  different  from  the  rest,  being 
dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  very  flat 
and  low,  compared  with  the  hills  on  the  northern 
part.  This  part  of  the  island  is  never  fre- 
quented by  ships,  being  surrounded  by  a  steep 
shore,  and  having  little  or  no  fresh  water  ;  and 
besides,  it  is  exposed  to  the  southerly  wind, 
which  generally  blows  here  the  whole  year  round, 
and  in  the  winter  solstice  very  hard.  The  trees 
of  which  the  woods  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  island  are  composed,  are  most  of  them 
aromatics,  and  of  many  different  sorts :  there 
are  none  of  them  of  a  size  to  yield  any  consi- 
derable timber,  except  the  myrtle-trees,  which 
are  the  largest  on  the  island,  and  supplied  us 
with  all  the  timber  we  made  use  of;  but  even 
these  would  not  work  to  a  greater  length  than 
forty  feet.  The  top  of  the  myrtle-tree  is  circular, 
and  appears  as  uniform  and  regular,  as  if  it  had 
been  clipped  by  art  ;  it  bears  on  its  bark  an 
excrescence  like  moss,  which  in  taste  and  smell 
resembles  garlic,  and  was  used  by  our  people 
instead  of  it.     We  found  here  too  the  pimento- 


tree,  and  likewise  the  cabbage-tree,  though  in  no 
great  plenty. 

Our  prisoners  observed,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  hills  in  some  part  of  the  island  resembled 
that  of  the  mountains  in  Chili,  where  the  gold  is 
found  :  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  mines 
might  be  discovered  here.  We  observed,  in  some 
places,  several  hills  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  red  earth, 
exceeding  vermilion  in  colour,  which  perhaps, 
on  examination,  might  prove  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  plants  of  various 
kinds  which  are  to  be  met  with  upon  the  island, 
but  which  we  were  not  botanists  enough  either  to 
describe  or  attend  to,  we  found  there  almost  all 
the  vegetables  which  are  usually  esteemed  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  those  scorbutic 
disorders,  which  are  contracted  by  salt  diet  and 
long  voyages.  For  here  we  had  great  quantities 
of  water-cresses  and  purslain,  with  excellent  wild 
sorrel,  and  a  vast  profusion  of  turnips  and  Sicilian 
radishes:  these  two  last,  having  some  resemblance 
to  each  other,  were  confounded  by  our  people 
under  the  general  name  of  turnips.  We  usually 
preferred  the  tops  of  the  turnips  to  the  roots, 
which  were  often  stringy ;  though  some  of  them 
were  free  from  that  exception,  and  remarkably 
good.  These  vegetables,  with  the  fish  and  flesh 
we  found  here,  and  which  I  shall  more  particularly 
describe  hereafter,  were  not  only  extremely  grate- 
ful to  our  palates,  after  the  long  course  of  salt 
diet  which  we  had  been  confined  to,  but  were 
likewise  of  the  most  salutary  consequence  to  our 
sick  in  recovering  and  invigorating  them,  and  of 
no  mean  service  to  us  who  were  well,  in  destroy- 
ing the  lurking  seeds  of  the  scurvy,  from  which 
perhaps  none  of  us  were  totally  exempt,  and  in 
refreshing  and  restoring  us  to  our  wonted  strength 
and  activity. 

Besides  the  vegetables  I  have  mentioned,  of 
which  we  made  perpetual  use,  we  found  many 
acres  of  ground  covered  with  oats  and  clover. 
There  were  also  some  few  cabbage-trees  upon  the 
island,  as  observed  before  ;  but  as  they  generally 
grew  on  the  precipices,  and  in  dangerous  situa- 
tions, and  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  a  large 
tree  for  every  single  cabbage,  this  was  a  dainty 
that  we  were  able  but  rarely  to  indulge  in. 

The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  the  looseness 
of  the  soil  render  this  place  extremely  proper  for 
all  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  any- 
where accidentally  turned  up,  it  is  immediately 
overgrown  with  turnips  and  Sicilian  radishes  ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Anson  having  with  him  garden- 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  stones  of  different  sorts  of 
fruits,  he,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his 
countrymen  who  should  hereafter  touch  here, 
sowed  both  lettuces,  carrots,  and  other  garden 
plants,  and  set  in  the  woods  a  great  variety  of 
plum,  apricot,  and  peach  stones  :  and  these  last 
he  has  been  informed  have  since  thriven  to  a  very 
remarkable  degree  ;  for  some  gentlemen,  who  in 
their  passage  from  Lima  to  Old  Spain  were  taken 
and  brought  to  England,  having  procured  leave  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Anson,  to  thank  him  for  his  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  to  his  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  were  their  relations,  they,  in  casual  dis- 
course with  him  about  his  transactions  in  the 
South  Seas,  particularly  asked  him,  if  he  had  not 
planted  a  great  number  of  fruit-stones  on  the 
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island  of  Juau  Fernaiides,  for  tliey  told  him, 
their  late  navigators  had  discovered  there  num- 
bers of  peach-trees  and  apricot-trees,  which  being 
fruits  before  xuiobserved  in  that  place,  they  con- 
cluded them  to  be  produced  from  kernels  set  by 
him. 

And  this  may  in  general  suffice  as  to  the  soil 
and  vegetable  productions  of  this  place  :  but  the 
face  of  the  country,  at  least  of  the  north  part  of 
the  island,  is  so  extremely  singular,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  giving  it  a  particular  consideration.  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of  the  wild,  inhospitable  air 
with  which  it  first  appeared  to  us,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  this  uncouth  landscape  as  we  drew 
nearer,  till  we  were  at  last  captivated  by  the  nu- 
merous beauties  we  discovered  on  the  shore. 
And  I  must  now  add,  that  we  found,  during  the 
time  of  our  residence  there,  that  the  inland  parts 
of  the  island  did  no  ways  fall  short  of  the  sanguine 
prepossessions  which  we  first  entertained  in  their 
favour. 

For  the  woods  which  covered  most  of  the  steepest 
hills,  were  free  from  all  bushes  and  underwood,  and 
afforded  an  easy  passage  through  every  part  of  them ; 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  hills  and  precipices,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  .lecessarily  traced 
out  by  their  Various  combinations  a  great  number 
of  romantic  valleys  ;  most  of  which  had  a  stream 
of  the  clearest  water  running  through  them,  that 
tumbled  in  cascades  from  rock  to  rock,  as  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  by  the  course  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  was  at  any  time  broken  into  a  sud- 
den sharp  descent:  some  particular  spots  occurred 
in  these  valleys,  where  the  shade  and  fragrance  of 
the  contiguous  woods,  the  loftiness  of  the  over- 
hanging rocks,  and  the  transparency  and  frequent 
falls  of  the  neighbouring  streams,  presented  scenes 
of  such  elegance  and  dignity,  as  would  perhaps 
with  difficulty  be  rivalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  It  is  in  this  place,  perhaps,  that  the 
simple  productions  of  unassisted  nature  may  be 
said  to  excel  all  the  fictitious  descriptions  of  the 
most  animated  imagination.  I  shall  finish  this 
article  with  a  short  account  of  that  spot  where  the 
commodore  pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  made 
choice  of  for  his  own  residence,  though  I  despair 
of  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty.  The 
piece  of  ground  which  he  chose  was  a  small  lawn, 
that  lay  on  a  little  ascent,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  front  of  his  tent 
there  was  a  large  avenue  cut  through  the  woods 
to  the  sea-side,  which  sloping  to  the  water,  with  a 
gentle  descent,  opened  a  prospect  of  the  bay  and 
the  ships  at  anchor.  This  lawn  was  screened 
behind  by  a  tall  wood  of  myrtle  sweeping  round 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  the  ground  on  which 
the  wood  stood  rising  with  a  much  sharper  ascent 
than  the  lawn  itself,  though  not  so  much  but  that 
the  hills  and  precipices  within  land  towered  up 
considerably  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  added 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  view.  There  were,  besides, 
two  streams  of  crystal  water,  which  ran  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  tent,  within  a  hundred  yards' 
distance,  and  were  shaded  by  the  trees  which 
skirted  the  lawn  on  either  side,  and  completed 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  now  only  that  we  speak  of  the  animals 
and  provisions  which  we  met  with  at  this  place. 
Former  writers  have  related,  that  this  island 
abounded  with  vast  numbei-s  of  goats,  and  their 


accounts  are  not  to  be  questioned,  this  place  being 
the  usual  haunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  privateers, 
who  formerly  frequented  those  seas.  And  there 
are  two  instances  ;  one  of  a  Musquito  Indian,  and 
j  the  other  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who 
were  left  by  their  respective  ships,  and  lived  alone 
upon  this  island  for  some  years,  and  consequently 
were  no  strangers  to  its  produce '.  Selkirk,  who 
was  the  last,  after  a  stay  of  between  four  and  five 
years,  was  taken  off  the  place  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  privateers  of  Bristol,  as  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  journal  of  their  voyage  :  his  manner 
of  life,  during  his  solitude,  was  in  most  particulars 
very  remarkable  ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance 
he  relates,  which  was  so  strangely  verified  by  our 
own  observation,  that  I  cannot  help  reciting  it. 
He  tells  us,  among  other  things,  as  he  often  caught 
more  goats  than  he  wanted,  he  sometimes  marked 
their  ears  and  let  them  go.  This  was  about  thirty- 
two  years  before  our  arrival  at  the  island.  Now 
it  happened,  that  the  first  goat  that  was  killed  by 
our  people  at  their  landing  had  his  ears  slit,  whence 
we  concluded  that  he  had  doubtless  been  formerly 
under  the  power  of  Selkirk.  This  was  indeed  an 
animal  of  a  most  venerable  aspect,  dignified  with 
an  exceeding  majestic  beard,  and  with  many  other 
symptoms  of  antiquity.  During  our  stay  on  the 
island,  we  met  with  others  marked  in  the  same 
manner,  all  the  males  being  distinguished  by  an 
exuberance  of  beard,  and  every  other  characteristic 
of  extreme  age. 

But  the  great  numbers  of  goats,  which  former 
writers  described  to  have  been  found  upon  this 
island,  are  at  present  very  much  diminished  :  for 
the  Spaniards  being  informed  of  the  advantages 
which  the  buccaneers  and  privateers  drew  from 
the  provisions  which  goat's-flesh  here  furnished 
them  with,  they  have  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the 
breed,  thereby  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this 
relief.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  put  on  shore 
great  numbers  of  large  dogs,  which  have  increased 
apace,  and  have  destroyed  all  the  goats  in  the 
accessible  part  of  the  country  ;  so  that  there  now 
remain  only  a  few  amongst  the  crags  and  pre- 
cipices, where  the  dogs  cannot  follow  them.  These 
are  divided  into  separate  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty 
each,  which  inhabit  distinct  fastnesses,  and  never 
mingle  with  each  other  :  by  this  means  we  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  kill  them  ;  and  yet  we 
were  so  desirous  of  their  flesh,  which  we  all  agreed 
much  resembled  venison,  that  we  got  knowledge, 
I  believe,  of  all  their  herds,  and  it  was  conceived, 
by  comparing  their  numbers  together,  that  they 
scarcely  exceeded  two  hundred  upon  the  whole 
island.  I  remember  we  had  once  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  remarkable  dispute  betwixt  a  herd 
of  these  animals  and  a  number  of  dogs  ;  for  going 
in  our  boat  into  the  eastern  bay,  we  saw  some  dogs 
running  very  eagerly  upon  the  foot,  and  being 
willing  to  discover  what  game  they  were  after,  we 
lay  upon  our  oars  some  time  to  view  them,  and  at 
last  we  saw  them  take  to  a  hill,  and  looking  a  little 
further,  we  observed  upon  the  ridge  of  it  a  herd 
of  goats,  which  seemed  drawn  up  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  there  was  a  very  narrow  path  skirted  on 
each  side  by  precipices,  on  which  the  master  of 
the  herd  posted  himself  fronting  the  enemy,  the 

•  It  was  from  the  circumstance  of  Alexander  Selkirk's 
sojourn  on  tliis  beautiful  island,  that  De  Foe  produced  hjg 
popular  and  interesting  narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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rest  of  the  goats  being  all  behind  him,  where  the 
ground  was  more  open  :  as  this  spot  was  inacces- 
sible by  any  other  path,  excepting  where  this 
champion  had  placed  himself,  the  dogs,  though 
they  ran  up-hill  with  great  alacrity,  yet  when  they 
came  within  about  twenty  yards  of  him,  durst 
not  encounter  him,  (for  he  would  infallibly  have 
driven  them  down  the  precipice)  but  gave  over  the 
chase,  and  quietly  laid  themselves  down,  panting 
at  a  great  rate. 

The  dogs,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  mas- 
ters of  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  island,  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  some  of  them  very  large,  and 
are  multiplied  to  a  prodigious  degree.  They  some- 
times came  down  to  our  habitations  at  night,  and 
stole  our  provision  ;  and  once  or  twice  they  set 
upon  single  persons,  but  assistance  being  at  hand, 
they  were  driven  off  without  doing  any  mischief. 
As  at  present  it  is  rare  for  goats  to  fall  in  their 
way,  we  conceived  that  they  lived  principally  upon 
young  seals  ;  and  indeed  same  of  our  people  had 
the  curiosity  to  kill  dogs  sometimes  and  dress 
them,  and  they  seemed  to  agree  that  they  had  a 
fishy  taste. 

Goat's-flesh,  as  I  have  mentioned,  being  scarce, 
we  rarely  being  able  to  kill  above  one  a  day,  and 
our  people  growing  tired  of  fish,  (which,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  observe,  abounds  at  this  place)  they  at 
last  condescended  to  eat  seals,  which  by  degrees 
they  came  to  relish,  and  called  it  lamb.  The  seal, 
numbers  of  which  haunt  this  island,  hath  been 
so  often  described  by  former  writers,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  particular  about 
them  in  this  place.  But  there  is  another  amphi- 
bious creature  to  be  met  with  here,  called  a  sea- 
lion,  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  seal,  though 
it  is  much  larger.  This  too  we  ate,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  beef  ;  and  as  it  is  so  extraordinary 
an  animal,  I  conceive,  it  well  merits  a  particular 
annotation.  They  are  in  size,  when  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  circumference  : 
they  are  extremely  fat,  so  that  after  having  cut 
through  the  skin,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, there  is  at  least  a  foot  of  fat  before  you  can 
come  at  either  lean  or  bones  ;  and  we  experienced, 
more  than  once,  that  the  fat  of  some  of  the  largest 
afforded  us  a  butt  of  oil.  They  are  likewise  very 
full  of  blood,  for  if  they  are  deeply  wounded  in  a 
dozen  places,  there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many 
fountains  of  blood,  spouting  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  to  try  what  quantity  of  blood  they 
contained,  we  shot  one  first,  and  then  cut  its 
throat,  and  measuring  the  blood  that  came  from 
him,  we  found,  that  besides  what  remained  in  the 
vessels,  which  to  be  sure  was  considerable,  we  got 
at  least  two  hogsheads.  Their  skins  ai-e  covered 
with  short  hair  of  a  light  dun  colour,  but  their 
tails,  and  their  fins,  which  serve  them  for  feet  on 
shore,  are  almost  black  ;  their  fins  or  feet  are 
divided  at  the  ends  like  fingers,  the  web  which 
joins  them  not  reaching  to  the  extremities,  and 
each  of  these  extremities  is  furnished  with  a  nail. 
They  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  an  overgrown 
seal,  though  in  some  particulars  there  is  a  mani- 
fest difference,  especially  in  the  males,  who  have  a 
large  snout  or  trunk  hanging  down  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  this  par- 
ticular the  females  have  not,  and  this  renders  the 
countenance  of  the  male  and  female  easy  to  be 


distinguished  from  each  other,  and  besides,  the 
males  are  of  a  much  larger  size.  One  of  them 
was  the  master  of  the  flock,  and  from  his  driving 
off  the  other  males,  and  keeping  a  great  number 
of  females  to  himself,  he  was  by  the  seamen  ludi- 
crously styled  the  Bashaw.  These  animals  divide 
their  time  equally  between  the  land  and  sea,  con- 
tinuing at  sea  all  the  summer,  and  coming  on 
shore  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  where  they 
reside  during  that  whole  season.  In  this  interval 
they  engender  and  bring  forth  their  young,  and 
have  generally  two  at  a  birth  ;  these  they  suckle 
with  their  milk,  they  being  at  first  about  the  size 
of  a  full-grown  seal.  During  the  time  of  these 
animals'  continuance  on  shore,  they  feed  on  the 
grass  and  verdure  which  grows  near  the  bank  of 
the  fresh-water  streams  ;  and,  when  not  employed 
in  feeding,  sleep  in  herds  in  the  most  miry  places 
they  can  find  out.  As  they  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
lethargic  disposition,  and  not  easily  awakened,  each 
herd  was  observed  to  place  some  of  their  males 
at  a  distance  in  the  nature  of  sentinels,  who  never 
failed  to  alarm  them,  whenever  our  meu  attempted 
to  molest,  or  even  to  approach  them  ;  and  they 
were  very  capable  of  alarming,  even  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  for  -the  noise  they  make  is  very 
loud  and  of  different  kinds,  sometimes  grunting 
like  hogs,  and  at  other  times  snorting  like  horses 
in  full  vigour.  They  pften,  especially  tlie  males, 
have  furious  battles  with  each  other,  principally 
about  their  females  ;  and  we  were  one  day  ex- 
tremely surprised  by  the  sight  of  two  animals, 
which  at  first  appeared  different  from  all  we  had 
ever  observed  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they 
proved  to  be  two  sea-lions,  who  had  been  goring 
each  other  with  their  teeth,  a^d  were  covered 
over  with  blood  :  and  the  Bashaw  before-men- 
tioned, who  generally  lay  surrounded  with  a 
seraglio  of  females,  which  no  other  male  dared 
to  approach,  had  not  acquired  that  envied  pre- 
eminence without  many  bloody  contests,  of  which 
the  marks  still  remained  in  the  numerous  seal's 
which  were  visible  in  every  part  of  his  body. 
We  killed  many  of  them  for  food,  particularly  for 
their  hearts  and  tongues,  which  we  esteemed  ex- 
ceeding good  eating,  and  preferable  even  to  those 
of  bullocks  :  and  in  general  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  killing  them,  for  they  were  incapable 
either  of  escaping  or  resisting,  their  motion  being 
the  most  unwieldy  that  can  be  conceived,  their 
blubbei',  all  the  time  they  are  moving,  being  agi- 
tated in  large  waves  under  their  sldns.  However, 
a  sailor  one  day  being  carelessly  employed  in 
skinning  a  young  sea-lion,  the  female,  from  whence 
he  had  taken  it,  came  upon  him  unperceived,  and 
getting  his  head  in  her  mouth,  she  with  her  teeth 
scored  his  skull  in  notches  in  many  places,  and 
thereby  wounded  him  so  desperately,  that  though 
all  possible  care  was  taken  of  him,  he  died  in  a  few 
days. 

These  are  the  principal  animals  which  we  found 
upon  the  island  :  for  we  saw  but  few  birds,  and 
those  chiefly  hawks,  blackbirds,  owls,  and  humming- 
birds. We  saw  not  the  pardela,  which  burrows 
in  the  ground,  and  which  former  writers  have 
mentioned  to  be  found  here  ;  but  as  we  met  with 
their  holes,  we  supposed  that  the  dogs  had  de- 
stroyed them,  as  they  have  ahnost  done  the  cats, 
which  were  very  numerous  in  Selkirk's  time,  but 
we  saw  not  above  one  or  two  during  our  whole 
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stay.  However,  the  rats  still  keep  their  ground, 
and  continue  here  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
very  troublesome  to  us,  by  infesting  our  tents 
nightly. 

But  that  which  furnished  us  with  the  most 
delicious  repasts  at  this  island,  remains  still  to  be 
described.  This  was  the  fish,  with  which  the 
whole  bay  was  most  plentifully  stored,  and  with 
the  greatest  variety  :  for  we  found  here  cod  of  a 
prodigious  size ;  and  by  the  report  of  some  of  our 
crew,  who  had  been  formerly  employed  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  not  in  less  plenty  than  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  that  island.  We 
caught  also  cavallies,  gropers,  large  breams,  maids, 
silver-fish,  congers  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  above 
all,  a  black  fish  which  we  most  esteemed,  called 
by  some  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  shape  resemblmg 
a  carp.  Indeed  the  beach  is  everywhere  so  full 
of  rocks  and  loose  stones,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  hauling  the  seine  ;  but  with  hooks  and 
lines  we  caught  what  numbers  we  pleased,  so  that 
a  boat  with  two  or  three  lines  would  return  loaded 
with  fish  in  about  two  or  three  hours'  time.  The 
only  interruption  we  ever  met  with,  arose  from 
great  quantities  of  dog-fish  and  large  sharks,  which 
sometimes  attended  our  boats  and  prevented  our 
sport.  Besides  the  fish  we  have  already  mention- 
ed, we  found  here  one  delicacy  in  greater  perfec- 
tion, both  as  to  size,  flavour  and  quantity,  than  is 
perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  this  was  sea  craw-fish  ;  they  generally 
weighed  eight  or  nine  pounds  apiece,  were  of  a 
most  excellent  taste,  and  lay  in  such  abundance 
near  the  water's  edge,  that  the  boat-hooks  often 
struck  into  them,  in  putting  the  boat  to  and  from 
the  shore. 

These  are  the  most  material  articles  relating 
to  the  accommodations,  soil,  vegetables,  animals, 
and  other  productions  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandes  :  by  which  it  must  appear  how  properly 
that  place  was  adapted  for  recovering  us  from  the 
deplorable  situation  to  which  our  tedious  and  un- 
fortunate navigation  round  Cape  Horn  had  reduced 
us.  And  having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  site  and  circumstances  of  this  place,  which 
was  to  be  our  residence  for  three  months,  I  shall 
now  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  relate  all 
that  occurred  to  us  in  that  interval,  resuming  my 
narration  from  the  18th  day  of  June,  beuig  the 
day  in  which  the  Tryal  sloop,  having  by  a  squall 
been  driven  out  to  sea  three  days  before,  came 
again  to  her  moorings,  the  day  in  which  we 
finished  the  sending  our  sick  on  shore,  and  about 
eight  days  after  our  first  anchoring  at  this  island. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thearrival  of  the  Gloucester  and  the  Anna  pink  at  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  the  transactions  at  that  place 
during  this  interval. 

The  arrival  of  the  Tryal  sloop  at  this  island,  so 
soon  after  we  came  there  ourselves,  gave  us  great 
hopes  of  being  speedily  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  ;  and  we  were  for  some  days  continually 
looking  out,  in  expectation  of  their  coming  in  sight. 
But  near  a  fortnight  being  elapsed,  without  any 
of  them  having  appeared,  we  began  to  despair  of 
ever  meeting  them  again  ;  as  we  knew  that  had 


our  ship  continued  so  much  longer  at  sea,  we  should 
every  man  of  us  have  perished,  and  the  vessel, 
occupied  by  dead  bodies  only,  would  have  been 
left  to  the  caprice  of  the  winds  and  waves  :  and 
this  we  had  great  reason  to  fear  was  the  fate  of 
our  consorts,  as  each  hour  added  to  the  probabihty 
of  these  desponding  suggestions. 

But  on  the  21st  of  June,  some  of  our  people, 
from  an  eminence  on  shore,  discerned  a  ship  to 
leeward,  with  her  courses  even  with  the  horizon  : 
and  they,  at  the  same  time,  particularly  observed, 
that  she  had  no  sail  abroad  except  her  courses 
and  her  main-topsail.  This  circumstance  made 
them  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  our  squadron, 
which  had  probably  suffered  in  her  sails  and  rig- 
ging as  severely  as  we  had  done  :  but  they  were 
prevented  from  forming  more  definite  conjectures 
about  her  ;  for,  after  viewing  her  for  a  short  time, 
the  weather  grew  thick  and  hazy,  and  they  lost 
sight  of  her.  On  this  report,  and  no  ship  appear- 
ing for  some  days,  we  were  all  under  the  greatest 
concern,  suspecting  that  her  people  were  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  want  of  water,  and  so  dimin- 
ished and  weakened  by  sickness,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  ply  up  to  windward  ;  so  that  we  feared  that, 
after  having  been  in  sight  of  the  island,  her  whole 
crew  would  notwithstanding  perish  at  sea.  How- 
ever, on  the  26th,  towards  noon,  we  discerned  a 
sail  in  the  north-east  quarter,  which  we  conceived 
to  be  the  very  same  ship  that  had  been  seen  before, 
and  our  conjectures  proved  time  ;  and  about  one 
o'clock  she  approached  so  near,  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish her  to  be  the  Gloucester.  As  we  had  no 
doubt  of  her  being  in  great  distress,  the  commodore 
immediately  ordered  his  boat  to  her  assistance, 
laden  with  fresh  water,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which 
was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  them  ;  for  our  ap- 
prehensions of  their  calamities  appeared  to  be  but 
too  well  grounded,  as  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  crew  in  a  more  distressed  situation.  They  had 
already  thrown  overboard  two  thirds  of  their  com- 
plement, and  of  those  that  remained  alive,  scarcely 
any  were  capable  of  doing  duty,  except  the  ofiicers 
and  their  servants.  They  had  been  a  considerable 
time  at  the  small  allowance  of  a  pint  of  fresh  water 
to  each  man  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  they 
had  so  little  left,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
ply we  sent  them,  they  must  soon  have  died  of 
thirst.  The  ship  plied  in  within  three  miles  of  the 
bay  ;  but,  the  winds  and  currents  being  contrary, 
she  could  not  reach  the  road.  However,  she  con- 
tinued in  the  offing  the  next  day,  but  had  no  chance 
of  coming  to  an  anchor,  unless  the  wind  and  cur- 
rents shifted  ;  and  therefore  the  commodore  re- 
peated his  assistance,  sending  to  her  the  Tryal's 
boat  manned  with  the  Centurion's  people,  and  a 
further  supply  of  water  and  other  refreshments. 
Captain  Mitchel,  the  captain  of  the  Gloucester,  was 
under  a  necessity  of  detaining  both  this  boat  and 
that  sent  the  preceding  day  ;  for  without  the  help 
of  their  crews  he  had  no  longer  strength  enough 
to  navigate  the  ship.  In  this  tantalising  situation 
the  Gloucester  continued  for  near  a  fortnight,  with- 
out being  able  to  fetch  the  road,  though  frequently 
attempting  it,  and  at  some  times  bidding  very  fair 
for  it.  On  the  9th  of  July,  we  observed  her  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  eastward  at  a  considerable  distance, 
which  we  supposed  was  with  a  design  to  get  to  the 
southward  of  the  island  ;  but  as  we  soon  lost  sight 
of  her,  and  she  did  not  appear  for  near  a  week,  we 
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were  prodigiously  concerned,  knowing  that  she 
must  be  again  in  extreme  distress  for  want  of  water. 
After  great  impatience  about  her,  we  discovered 
her  again  on  the  16th,  endeavouring  to  come  round 
the  eastern  point  of  the  Jsland  ;  but  the  wind,  still 
blowing  directly  from  the  bay,  prevented  her  get- 
ting nearer  than  within  four  leagues  of  the  land. 
On  this.  Captain  Mitchel  made  signals  of  distress, 
and  our  long-boat  was  sent  to  him  with  a  store  of 
water,  and  plenty  of  fish,  and  other  refreshments. 
And  the  long-boat  being  not  to  be  spared,  the 
coxswain  had  positive  orders  from  the  commodore 
to  return  again  immediately  ;  but  the  weather 
proving  stormy  the  next  day,  and  the  boat  not 
appearing,  we  much  feared  she  was  lost,  which 
would  have  proved  an  irretrievable  misfortune  to 
us  all :  but,  the  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved 
from  this  anxiety,  by  the  joyful  sight  of  the  long- 
boat's sails  upon  the  water ;  and  we  sent  the  cutter 
immediately  to  her  assistance,  who  towed  her  along- 
side in  a  few  houi-s.  The  crew  of  our  long-boat 
had  taken  in  six  of  the  Gloucester's  sick  men  to 
bring  them  on  shore,  two  of  which  had  died  in  the 
boat.  And  now  we  learnt  that  the  Gloucester  was 
in  a  most  dreadful  condition,  having  scarcely  a  man 
in  health  on  board,  except  those  they  received  from 
us ;  and,  numbers  of  their  sick  dying  daily,  we 
found  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  last  supply  sent 
by  our  long-boat,  both  the  healthy  and  diseased 
must  have  all  perished  together  for  want  of  water. 
And  these  calamities  were  the  more  terrifying,  as 
they  appeared  to  be  without  remedy  :  for  the  Glou- 
ce8ter|had  already  spent  a  month  in  her  endeavours 
to  fetch  the  bay,  and  she  was  now  no  farther  ad- 
vanced than  at  the  first  moment  she  made  the 
island  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  on  board  her 
had  worn  out  all  their  hopes  of  ever  succeeding  in 
it,  by  the  many  experiments  they  had'made  of  its 
difficulty.  Indeed,  the  same  day  her  situation 
grew  more  desperate  than  ever,  for  after  she  had 
received  our  last  supply  of  refreshments,  we  again 
lost  sight  of  her  ;  so  that  we  in  general  despaired 
of  her  ever  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Thus  was  this  unhappy  vessel  bandied  about 
within  a  few  leagues  of  her  intended  harbour, 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  of  those 
circumstances,  which  could  alone  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  they  laboured  under,  served  only  to 
aggravate  their  distress,  by  torturing  them  with  a 
view  of  the  relief  it  was  not  in  theu'  power  to 
reach.  But  she  was  at  last  delivered  from  this 
dreadful  situation,  at  a  time  when  we  least  expected 
it  ;  for  after  having  lost  sight  of  her  for  several 
days,  we  were  pleasingly  surprised,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  of  July,  to  see  her  open  the  N.  W. 
point  of  the  bay  with  a  flowing  sail  ;  when  we 
immediately  despatched  what  boats  we  had  to  her 
assistance,  and  in  an  hour's  time  from  our  first 
perceiving  her,  she  anchored  safe  within  us  in  the 
bay.  And  now  we  were  more  particularly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  assistance  and 
refreshments  we  so  often  sent  them,  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  have  been  for  a  man  of  them  to 
have  survived,  had  we  given  less  attention  to  their 
wants  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  water,  the  greens, 
and  fresh  provisions  which  we  supplied  them  with, 
and  the  hands  we  sent  them  to  navigate  the  ship, 
by  which  the  fatigue  of  their  own  people  was 
diminished,  their  sick  relieved,  and  the  mortality 
abated ;  notwithstanding  this  indulgent  care   of 


the  commodore,  they  yet  buried  throe-fourths  of 
their  crew,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
I'emainder  were  capable  of  assisting  in  the  duty 
of  the  ship.  On  their  coming  to  an  anchor,  our 
first  care  was  to  assist  them  in  mooring,  and  our 
next  to  send  the  sick  on  shore  :  these  were  now 
reduced  by  deaths  to  less  than  fourscore,  of  which 
we  expected  to  lose  the  greatest  part  ;  but  whether 
it  was,  that  those  farthest  advanced  in  the  distem- 
per were  all  dead,  or  that  the  greens  and  fresh 
provisions  we  had  sent  on  board  had  prepared 
those  which  remained  for  a  more  speedy  recovery, 
it  happened,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  that 
their  sick  were  in  general  relieved  and  restored 
to  their  strength,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  our 
own  had  been  when  we  first  came  to  the  island, 
and  very  few  of  them  died  on  shore. 

I  have  thus  given  an  account  of  the  principal 
events  relating  to  the  arrival  of  the  Gloucester,  in 
one  continued  narration  :  I  shall  only  add,  that 
we  never  were  joined  by  any  other  of  our  ships, 
except  our  victualler,  the  Anna  pink,  who  came 
in  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  whose  history 
I  shall  more  particularly  relate  hereafter.  And 
I  shall  now  return  to  the  account  of  our  own 
transactions  on  board  and  on  shore,  during  the 
interval  of  the  Gloucester's  frequent  and  ineftectual 
attempts  to  reach  the  island. 

Our  next  employment,  after  sending  our  sick  on 
shore  from  the  Centurion,  was  cleansing  our  ship 
and  filling  our  water.  The  first  of  these  measures 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  our  future  health, 
as  the  numbers  of  sick,  and  the  unavoidable 
negligence  arising  from  our  deplorable  situation 
at  sea,  had  rendered  the  decks  most  intolerably 
loathsome.  And  the  filling  our  water  was  a  cau- 
tion that  appeared  not  less  essential  to  our  future 
security,  as  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  acci- 
dents might  oblige  us  to  quit  the  island  at  a  very 
short  warning  ;  for  some  appearances,  which  we 
had  discovered  on  shore  upon  our  first  landing, 
gave  us  grounds  to  believe,  that  there  were  Spa- 
nish cruisers  in  these  seas,  which  had  left  the 
island  but  a  short  time  before  our  arrival,  and 
might  possibly  return  there  again,  either  for  a 
recruit  of  water,  or  in  search  of  us  :  for  as  we 
could  not  doubt,  but  that  the  sole  business  they 
had  at  sea  was  to  intercept  us,  so  we  knew  that 
this  island  was  the  likeliest  place,  in  their  own 
opinion,  to  meet  with  us.  The  circumstances, 
which  gave  rise  to  these  reflections  (in  part  of 
which  we  were  not  mistaken,  as  shall  be  observed 
more  ailarge  hereafter),  were  our  finding  on  shore 
several  pieces  of  earthen  jars,  made  use  of  in 
those  seas  for  water  and  other  hquids,  which 
appeared  to  be  fresh  broken  :  we  saw,  too,  many 
heaps  of '  ashes,  and  near  them  fish-bones  and 
pieces  of  fish,  besides  whole  fish  scattered  here 
and  there,  which  plainly  appeared  to  have  been 
but  a  short  time  out  of  the  water,  as  they  were 
but  just  beginning  to  decay.  These  appearances 
were  certain  indications  that  there  had  been  ships 
at  this  place  but  a  short  time  before  we  came 
there  ;  and  as  all  Spanish  merchantmen  are  in- 
structed to  avoid  the  island,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  common  rendezvous  of  their  enemies,  we  con- 
cluded those  who  had  touched  here  to  be  ships  of 
force  ;  and  not  knowing  that  Pizarro  was  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ignorant  what  strength  might 
have  been  fitted  out  at  Callao,  we  were  under  some 
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'   concern  for  our  safety,  being  in  so  wretched  and 

:  enfeebled  a  condition,  that    notwithstanding   the 

i  rank  of  our  ship,  and  the  sixty  guns  she  carried 
on  board,  which  would  only  have  aggravated  our 
dishonour,  there  was  scarcely  a  privateer  sent  to 
sea,  that  was  not  an  over-match  for  us.  However, 
our  fears  on  this  head  proved  imaginary,  and  we 
were  not  exposed  to  the  disgrace,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  befallen  us,  had  we 
been  necessitated  (as  we  must  have  been,  had  the 
enemy  appeared)  to  fight  our  sixty-gun  ship  with 
no  more  than  thirty  hands. 

Whilst  the  cleaning  our  ship  and  the  filling  our 
water  went  on,  we  set  up  a  large  copper-oven  on 
shore  near  the  sick  tents,  in  which  we  baked  bread 
every  day  for  the  ship's  company,  being  extremely 
desirous  of  recovering  our  sick  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  conceiving  that  new  bread,  added  to  their 
greens  and  fresh  fish,  might  prove  a  powerful 
article  in  their  relief.  Indeed  we  had  all  ima- 
ginable reason  to  endeavour  at  the  augmenting 
our  present  strength,  as  every  little  accident,  which 
to  a  full  crew  would  be  insignificant,  was  extremely 
alarming  in  our  present  helpless  situation  :  of 
this,  we  had  a  troublesome  instance  on  the  30th 
of  June  ;  for  at  five  in  the  morning,  we  were 
astonished  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind  directly  off" 
shore,  which  instantly  parted  our  small  bower 
cable  about  ten  fathom  from  the  ring  of  the  anchor : 
the  ship  at  once  swung  off  to  the  best  bower, 
which  happily  stood  the  violence  of  the  jerk,  and 
brought  us  up  with  two  cables  an  end  in  eighty 
fathom.  At  this  time  we  had  not  above  a  dozen 
seamen  in  the  ship,  and  we  were  apprehensive,  if 
the  squall  continued,  that  we  should  be  driven  to 

i  sea  in  this  wretched  condition.  However,  we  sent 
the  boat  on  shore,  to  bring  off  all  that  were  ca- 
pable of  acting  ;  and  the  wind,  soon  abating  of  its 
f"ryj  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  boat 

{  back  again  with  a  reinforcement.  With  this  ad- 
ditional strength  we  immediately  went  to  work,  to 

I  heave  in  what  remained  of  the  cable,  which  we 
suspected  had  received  some  damage  from  the 
foulness  of  the  ground  before  it  parted ;  and 
agreeable  to  our  conjecture,  we  found  that  seven 

i  fathom  and  a  half  of  the  outer  end  had  been 
rubbed,  and  rendered  unserviceable.  In  the  after- 

I  noon,  we  bent  the  cable  to  the  spare  anchor,  and 
got  it  over  the  ship's  side  ;  and  the  next  morning, 
July  1,  being  favoured  with  the  wind  in  gentle 
breezes,  we  warped  the  ship  in  again,  and  let  go 
the  anchor  in  forty-one  fathom  ;  the  eastermost 
point  now  bearing  from  us  E.  |  S. ;  the  westermost 
N.W.  by  W.  ;  and  the  bay  as  before,  S.S.W. ;  a 
situation,  in  which  we  remained  secure  for  the 
future.  But  we  were  much  concerned  for  the  loss 
of  our  anchor,  and  swept  frequently  for  it,  in 
hopes  to  have  recovered  it ;  but  the  buoy  having 
sunk  at  the  very  instant  that  the  cable  parted,  we 
were  never  able  to  find  it. 

And  now  as  we  advanced  in  July,  some  of  our 
men  being  tolerably  recovered,  the  strongest  of 
them  were  employed  in  cutting  down  trees,  and 
splitting  them  into  billets  ;  while  others,  who  were 
too  weak  for  this  employ,  undertook  to  carry  the 
billets  by  one  at  a  time  to  the  water-side  :  this 
they  performed,  some  of  them  with  the  help  of 
crutches,  and  others  supported  by  a  single  stick. 
We  next  sent  the  forge  on  shore,  and  employed 
our  smiths,  who  were  but  just  capable  of  workuig, 


in  mending  our  chain-plates,  and  our  other  broken 
and  decayed  iron-work.  We  began  too  the  re- 
pairs of  our  rigging  ;  but  as  we  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  junk  to  make  spun-yarn,  we 
deferred  the  general  over-haul,  in  hopes  of  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  Gloucester,  who  we  knew  had 
a  great  quantity  of  junk  on  board.  However,  that 
we  might  make  as  great  despatch  as  possible  in 
our  refitting,  we  set  up  a  large  tent  on  the  beach 
for  the  sail-makers  ;  and  they  were  immediately 
employed  in  repairing  our  old  sails,  and  making 
us  new  ones. 

These  occupations,  with  our  cleansing  and 
watering  the  ship  (which  was  by  this  time  pretty 
well  completed),  the  attendance  on  our  sick,  and 
the  frequent  relief  sent  to  the  Gloucester,  were 
the  principal  transactions  of  our  infirm  crew,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Gloucester  at  an  anchor  in  the 
bay.  And  then  Captain  Mitchel  waiting  on  the 
commodore,  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  forced 
by  the  winds,  in  his  last  absence,  as  far  as  the 
small  island  called  Masa-Fuero,  lying  about 
twenty-two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandes ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  send  his  boat 
on  shore  at  this  place  for  water,  of  which  he  could 
observe  several  streams,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
strong  upon  the  shore,  and  occasioned  such  a  surf, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  boat  to  land  ;  though 
the  attempt  was  not  altogether  useless,  as  they  re- 
turned with  a  boat-load  of  fish.  This  island  had 
been  represented  by  former  navigators  as  a  barren 
rock ;  but  Captain  Mitchel  assured  the  commo- 
dore, that  it  was  almost  everywhere  covered  with 
trees  and  verdure,  and  was  near  four  miles  in 
length  ;  and  added,  that  it  appeared  to  him  far 
from  impossible  but  some  small  bay  might  be 
found  on  it,  which  might  afford  sufficient  shelter 
for  any  ship  desirous  of  refreshing  there. 

As  four  ships  of  our  squadron  were  missing, 
this  description  of  the  Island  of  Masa-Fuero  gave 
rise  to  a  conjecture,  that  some  of  them  might 
possibly  have  fallen  in  with  that  island,  and  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  true  place  of  our  rendezvous  ; 
and  this  suspicion  was  the  more  plausible,  as  we 
had  no  di'aught  of  either  island  that  could  be  re- 
lied on.  In  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  Mr. 
Anson  determined  to  send  the  Tryal  sloop  thither, 
as  soon  as  she  could  be  fitted  for  the  sea,  in  order 
to  examine  all  its  bays  and  creeks,  that  we  might 
be  satisfied  whether  any  of  our  missing  ships  were 
there  or  not.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  our  best 
hands  were  sent  on  board  the  Tryal  the  next 
morning,  to  overhaul  and  fix  her  rigging ;  and 
our  long-boat  was  employed  in  completing  her 
water  ;  and  whatever  stores  and  necessaries  she 
wanted  were  immediately  supplied,  either  from 
the  Centurion  or  the  Gloucester.  But  it  was  the 
4th  of  August  before  the  Tryal  was  in  readiness 
to  sailj  when  having  weighed,  it  soon  after  fell 
calm,  and  the  tide  set  her  very  near  the  eastern 
shore  :  Captain  Saunders  hung  out  lights,  and 
fired  several  guns  to  acquaint  us  with  his  danger  : 
upon  which  all  the  boats  were  sent  to  his  relief, 
who  towed  the  sloop  into  the  bay ;  where  she 
anchored  until  the  next  morning,  and  then 
weighing  again,  proceeded  on  her  cruise  with  a 
fair  breeze. 

And  now,  after  the  Gloucester's  arrival,  we 
were  employed  in  earnest  in  examining  and  re- 
pairing our  rigging ;  but  in  the   stripping  our 
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foremast,  we  were  alarmed  by  discovering  it  was 
sprung  just  above  the  partners  of  the  upper  deck. 
The  spring  was  two  inches  in  depth,  and  twelve 
in  circumference  ;  but  the  carpenters  inspecting 
it,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  fishing  it  with 
two  leaves  of  an  anchor-stock  would  render  it  as 
secure  as  ever.  But  our  greatest  difficulty  in 
refitting  was  the  want  of  cordage  and  canvas  ;  for 
though  we  had  taken  to  sea  much  greater  quan- 
tities of  both  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
yet  the  continued  bad  weather  we  met  with  had 
occasioned  such  a  consumption  of  these  stores, 
that  we  were  driven  to  great  straits :  for  after 
working  up  all  our  junk  and  old  shrouds,  to  make 
twice-laid  cordage,  we  were  at  last  obliged  to 
unlay  a  cable  to  work  into  running  rigging.  And 
with  all  the  canvas  and  remnants  of  old  sails 
that  could  be  mustered,  we  could  only  make  up 
one  complete  suit. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August,  our  men  being 
indifferently  recovered,  they  were  permitted  to 
quit  their  sick  tents,  and  to  build  separate  huts 
for  themselves,  as  it  was  imagined  that,  by  living 
apart,  they  would  be  much  cleanlier,  and  conse- 
quently likely  to  recover  their  strength  the 
sooner ;  but  at  the  same  time  particular  orders 
were  given,  that  on  the  firing  of  a  gun  from  the 
ship,  they  should  instantly  repair  to  the  water- 
side. Their  employment  on  shore  was  now  either 
the  procuring  of  refreshments,  the  cutting  of 
wood,  or  the  making  of  oil  from  the  blubber  of 
the  sea-lions.  This  oil  served  us  for.  several 
uses,  as  burning  in  lamps,  or  mixing  with  pitch  to 
pay  the  ships'  sides,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood- 
ashes,  to  supply  the  use  of  tallow,  of  which  we 
had  none  left,  to  give  the  ship  boot-hose  tops. 
Some  of  the  men  too  were  occupied  in  salting  of 
cod  ;  for  there  being  two  Newfoundland  fishermen 
in  the  Centurion,  the  commodore  made  use  of 
them  in  laying  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  salted 
cod  for  a  sea-store  ;  but  very  little  of  it  was  made 
use  of,  as  it  was  afterwards  thought  to  be  as  pro- 
ductive of  the  scurvy  as  any  other  kind  of  salt 
provisions. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  we  had  a  copper- 
oven  on  shore  to  bake  bread  for  the  sick  ;  but  it 
happened  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  flour,  for 
the  use  of  the  squadron,  was  embarked  on  board 
our  victualler  the  Anna  pink  :  and  I  should 
have  mentioned,  that  the  Tryal  sloop,  at  her 
arrival,  had  informed  us,  that  on  the  9th  of  May 
she  had  fallen  in  with  our  victualler,  not  far 
distant  from  the  continent  of  Chili ;  and  had 
kept  company  with  her  for  four  days,  when  they 
were  parted  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind.  This  gave 
us  some  room  to  hope  that  she  was  safe,  and  that 
she  might  soon  join  us  ;  but  all  June  and  July 
being  past  without  any  news  of  her,  we  suspected 
she  was  lost ;  and  at  the  end  of  July  the  commo- 
dore ordered  all  the  ships  to  a  short  allowance  of 
bread.  And  it  was  not  in  our  bread  only,  that 
we  feared  a  deficiency  ;  for  since  our  arrival  at 
this  island,  we  discovered  that  our  former  purser 
had  neglected  to  take  on  board  large  quantities  of 
several  kinds  of  provisions,  which  the  commodore 
had  expressly  ordered  him  to  receive  ;  so  that 
the  supposed  loss  of  our  victualler  was,  on  all 
accounts,  a  mortifying  consideration.  However, 
on  Sunday,  the  1 6th  of  August,  about  noon,  we 
espied  a  sail  in  the  northern  quarter,  and  a  gun 


was  immediately  fired  from  the  Centurion,  to  call 
off"  the  people  from  shore ;  who  readily  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  repaired  to  the  beach,  where  the 
boats  waited  to  cai-ry  them  on  board.  And  now 
being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  ship  in 
view,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  we  had  various 
speculations  about  her  ;  at  first,  many  imagined 
it  to  be  the  Tryal  sloop  returned  from  her  cruise  ; 
but  as  she  drew  nearer  this  opinion  was  confuted, 
by  observing  she  was  a  vessel  with  three  masts  ; 
and  then  other  conjectures  were  eagerly  can- 
vassed, some  judging  it  to  be  the  Severn,  others 
the  Pearl,  and  several  affirming  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  our  squadron :  but  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  our  disputes  were  ended,  by  a  una- 
nimous persuasion  that  it  was  our  victualler  the 
Anna  pink.  This  ship,  though,  like  the  Gloucester, 
she  had  fallen  in  to  the  northward  of  the  island, 
had  yet  the  good  fortune  to  come  to  an  anchor  in 
the  bay,  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Her  arrival 
gave  us  all  the  sincerest  joy  ;  for  each  ship's 
company  was  now  restored  to  their  full  allowance 
of  bread,  and  we  were  now  freed  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  our  provisions  falling  short,  before  we 
could  reach  some  amicable  port ;  a  calamity, 
which  in  these  seas  is  of  all  others  the  most  irre- 
trievable. This  was  the  last  ship  that  joined  us  ; 
and  the  dangers  she  encountered,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  she  afterwards  met  with,  being 
matters  worthy  of  a  separate  narration,  I  shall 
refer  them,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the 
other  ships  of  the  squadron,  to  the  ensmng 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  short  narrative  cf  what  befell  the  Anna  pink  be/ore  the 
joined  us,  with  an  account  of  the  loss  (if  the  Wager,  and 
of  the  putting  back  of  the  Severn  and  Pearl,  the  two 
remaining  ships  of  the  squadron. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Anna  pink,  it 
seemed  wonderful  to  us  how  the  crew  of  a  vessel, 
which  came  to  this  rendezvous  two  months  after 
us,  should  be  capable  of  working  their  ship  in  the 
manner  they  did,  with  so  little  appearance  of 
debility  and  distress :  but  this  difficulty  was  soon 
solved  when  she  came  to  an  anchor ;  for  we  then 
found  that  they  had  been  in  harbour  since  the 
middle  of  May,  which  was  near  a  month  before  we 
arrived  at  Juan  Fernandes :  so  that  their  suffer- 
ings (the  risk  they  had  run  of  shipwreck  only 
excepted)  were  greatly  short  of  what  had  been 
undergone  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  It  seems, 
on  the  1 6th  of  May,  they  fell  in  with  the  land, 
which  was  then  but  four  leagues  distant,  in  the 
latitude  of  45"  15'  south.  On  the  first  sight  of  it, 
they  wore  ship  and  stood  to  the  southward,  but 
their  fore-topsail  splitting,  and  the  wind  being 
W.S.W.,  they  drove  towards  the  shore ;  and  the 
captain  at  last,  either  unable  to  clear  the  land,  or 
as  others  say,  resolved  to  keep  the  sea  no  longer, 
steered  for  the  coast,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
some  shelter  amongst  the  many  islands  which  then 
appeared  in  sight :  and  about  four  hours  after  the 
first  view  of  the  land,  the  pink  had  the  fortune  to 
come  to  an  anchor,  to  the  eastward  of  the  island 
of  Inchin ;  but  as  they  did  not  run  sufficiently 
near  to  the  east  shore  of  that  island,  and  had  not 
hands  to  veer  away  the  cable  briskly,  they  were 
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st)on  driven  to  the  eastward,  deepening  their  water 
irom  twenty-five  fathom  to  thirty-five,  and  still 
continuing  to  drive,  they,  the  next  day,  the  1 7th 
of  May,  let  go  their  sheet-anchor;  which  though 
it  brought  them  up  for  a  short  time,  yet,  on  the 
1  8th,  they  drove  again,  till  they  came  into  sixty- 
tive  fathom  water,  and  were  now  within  a  mile  of 
the  land,  and  expected  to  be  forced  on  shore  every 
moment,  in  a  place  where  the  coast  was  very  high 
and  steep  too,  that  there  was  not  the  least  prospect 
of  saving  the  ship  or  cargo :  and  their  boats  being 
A  ery  leaky,  and  there  being  no  appearance  of  a 
landing-place,  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  six- 
teen men  and  boys,  gave  themselves  over  for  lost, 
f(^r  they  apprehended,  that  if  any  of  them  by  some 
extraordinary  chance  should  get  on  shore,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  massacred  by  the 
savages  on  the  coast :  for  these,  knowing  no  other 
Europeans  but  Spaniards,  it  might  be  expected 
tliey  would  treat  all  strangers  with  the  same 
cruelty  which  they  had  so  often  and  so  signally 
(  xerted  against  their  Spanish  neighbours.  Under 
these  terrifying  circumstances,  the  pink  drove 
)iearer  and  nearer  to  the  rocks  which  formed  the 
sliore :  but  at  last,  when  the  crew  expected  each 
instant  to  strike,  they  perceived  a  small  opening 
ill  the  land,  which  raised  their  hopes:  and  imme- 
diately cuttmg  away  their  two  anchors,  they  steered 
for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  small  channel  betwixt 
an  island  and  the  main,  which  led  them  into  a 
most  excellent  harbour,  which,  for  its  security 
against  all  winds  and  swells,  and  the  smoothness 
of  its  waters,  may  perhaps  compare  with  any  in 
the  known  world.  And  this  place  being  scarcely 
two  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  they  deemed 
their  desti'uction  inevitable,  the  horrors  of  ship- 
^vTeck  and  of  immediate  death,  which  had  so 
long  and  so  strongly  possessed  them,  vanished 
almost  instantaneously,  and  gave  place  to  the 
more  joyous  ideas  of  security,  repose,  and  refresh- 
ment. 

In  this  harbour,  discovered  in  this  almost  mi- 
laculous  manner,  the  pink  came  to  an  anchor  in 
t  wenty-five  fathom  water,  with  only  a  hawser,  and 
lb  small  anchor  of  about  three  hundred- weight : 
and  here  she  continued  for  near  two  months 
refreshing  her  people,  who  were  many  of  them  ill  of 
t  he  scurvy,  but  were  soon  restored  to  perfect  health 
1  <y  the  fresh  provisions,  of  which  they  procured 
UOod  store,  and  the  excellent  water  with  which 
ihe  adjacent  shore  abounded.  But  as  this  place 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  to  future 
1  lavigators  who  may  be  forced  upon  this  coast  by 
the  westerly  winds,  which  are  almost  perpetual 
i  a  that  part  of  the  world ;  I  shall,  before  I  enter 
into  any  farther  particulars  of  the  adventures  of 
ihe  pink,  give  the  best  account  I  could  collect 
of  this  port,  its  situation,  conveniences  and  pro- 
c  luctions. 

Its  latitude,  which  isindeed  an  important  point,  is 
not  well  ascertained,  the  pink  having  no  observation 
1  ither  the  day  before  she  came  here,  or  within  a 
I  lay  of  her  leaving  it :  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
is  not  very  distant  from  45"  30  south,  and  the 
1  arge  extent  of  the  bay  before  the  harbour  renders 
ihis  uncertainty  the  less  material.  The  island  of 
nchin  lying  before  the  bay  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
■  he  islands  of  Chonos,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Spanish  accounts,  as  spreading  all  along  that  coast; 
ind  are  said  by  them  to  be  inhabited  by  a  barbarous 


people,  famous  for  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  for  their  cruelties  to  such  of  that  nation  as  have 
fallen  into  their  hands:  and  it  is  possible  too  that  the 
land,  near  which  the  harbour  itself  lies,  may  be 
another  of  those  islands,  and  that  the  continent 
may  be   considerably   farther  to   the    eastward. 
There  are  two  coves  where  ships  may  conveniently 
heave  down,  the  water  being  constantly  smooth : 
and  there  are  several  fine  runs  of  excellent  fresh 
water,  which- fall  into  the  harbour,  and  some  of 
them  so  luckily  situated,  that  the  casks  may  be 
filled  in  the  long-boat  with  a  hose :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  runs  is  a  fresh-water  river,  and 
here  the  pink's  people  got  some  few  mullets  of  an 
excellent  flavour ;  and  they  were  persuaded  that,  in 
a  proper  season  (it  being  winter  when  they  were 
there)   it    abounded   with    fish.       The    principal 
refreshments  they  met  with  in  this  port  were  greens, 
as  wild  celery,  nettle-tops,  &c.  (which  after  so  long 
a  continuance  at  sea  they  devoured  with  great  eager- 
ness) ;  shell-fish,  as  cockles  and  muscles  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size,  and  extremely  delicious ;  and  good 
store  of  geese,  shags,  and  penguins.     The  climate, 
though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  was  not  remark- 
ably rigorous ;  nor  the  trees,  or   the  face  of  the 
country  destitute  of  verdure ;  and  doubtless  in  the 
summer  many  other  species  of  fresh   provision, 
besides  these  here  enumerated,  might  be  found 
there.      And  notwithstanding   the    tales   of    the 
Spanish  historians,  in  relation  to  the  violence  and 
barbarity  of  the  inhabitants,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  theic  numbers  are  sufficient  to  give  the  least 
jealousy  to  any  ship  of  ordinary  force,  or  that 
their  disposition  is  by  any  means  so  mischievous 
or  merciless  as  hath  hitherto  been  represented: 
and  besides  all  these  advantages,  it  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  so  little 
known  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  that  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  that  with  [)roper  precautions  a 
ship  might  continue  here  undiscovered  for  a  long 
time.     It  is  also  a  place  of  great  defence ;  for  by 
possessing  the  island  that  closes  up  the  harbour, 
and   which   is   accessible  in  very  few  places,    a 
small  force  might  defend  this  port  against  all  the 
strength  the  Spaniards  could  muster  in  that  part 
of  the  world ;  for  this  island  towards  the  harbour 
is  steep  too,  and  has  six  fathom  water  close  to  the 
shore,  so  that  the  pmk  anchored  within  forty  yards 
of  it :  whence  it  is  obvious  how  impossible  it  would 
prove,  either  to  board  or  to  cut  out  any  vessel 
protected  by  a  force  posted  on  shore  within  pistol- 
shot,  and  where  those  who  were  thus  posted  could 
not  themselves  be  attacked.      All  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  render  this  place   worthy  of  a 
more  accurate  examination ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  important  uses  which  this  rude  account  of 
it  seems  to  suggest,  may  hereafter  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  more  immediately  enti-usted 
with  the  conduct  of  our  naval  affairs. 

After  this  description  of  the  place  where  the 
pink  lay  for  two  months,  it  may  be  expected  that 
I  should  relate  the  discoveries  made  by  the  crew 
on  the  adjacent  coast,  and  the  principal  incidents 
during  their  stay  there :  but  here  I  must  observe, 
that,  being  only  a  few  in  number,  they  did  not 
dare  to  detach  any  of  their  people  on  distant  dis- 
coveries ;  for  they  were  perpetually  terrified  with 
the  appi-eheneion  that  they  should  be  attacked 
either  by  the  Spaniards  or  the  Indians;  so  that 
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their  excursions  were  generally  confined  to  that 
tract  of  land  which  surrounded  the  port,  and  where 
they  were  never  out  of  view  of  the  ship.  But 
even  had  they  at  first  known  how  little  foundation 
there  was  for  these  fears,  yet  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  so  grown  up  with  wood,  and 
traversed  with  mountains,  that  it  appeared  im- 
practicable to  penetrate  it :  so  that  no  account  of 
the  inland  parts  could  be  expected  from  them. 
Indeed  they  were  able  to  disprove  the  relations 
given  by  Spanish  writers,  who  had  represented 
this  coast  as  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  powerful 
people :  for  they  were  certain  that  no  such  inhabit- 
ants were  there  to  be  found,  at  least  during  the 
winter  season ;  since  all  the  time  they  continued 
there,  they  saw  no  more  than  one  Indian  family, 
which  came  into  the  harbour  in  a  periagua,  about 
a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  pink,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  Indian  near  forty  years  old,  his 
wife,  and  two  children,  one  three  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  still  at  the  breast.  They  seemed 
to  have  with  them  all  their  property,  which 
was  a  dog  and  a  cat,  a  fishing-net,  a  hatchet,  a 
knife,  a  cradle,  some  bark  of  trees  intended 
for  the  covering  of  a  hut,  a  reel,  some  worsted, 
a  flint  and  steel,  and  a  few  roots  of  a  yellow  hue 
and  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  which  served  them 
for  bread.  The  master  of  the  pink,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  them,  sent  his  yawl,  who  brought  them 
on  board;  and  fearing  lest  they  might  discover 
him  if  they  were  permitted  to  go  away,  he  took, 
as  he  conceived,  proper  precautions  for  secui'ing 
them,  but  without  any  mixture  of  ill  usage  or 
violence :  for  in  the  day-time  they  were  permitted 
to  go  where  they  pleased  about  the  ship,  but  at 
night  were  locked  up  in  the  forecastle.  As  they 
were  fed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  were  often  indulged  with  brandy,  which 
they  seemed  greatly  to  relish,  it  did  not  at  first 
appear  that  they  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation,  especially  as  the  master  took  the  Indian 
on  shore  when  he  went  a  shooting  (who  always 
seemed  extremely  delighted  when  the  master 
killed  his  game),  and  as  all  the  crew  treated  them 
with  great  humanity :  but  it  was  soon  perceived, 
that  though  the  woman  continued  easy  and  cheer- 
ful, yet  the  man  grew  pensive  and  restless  at  his 
confinement.  He  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  good 
natural  parts,  and  though  not  capable  of  conversing 
with  the  pink's  people,  otherwise  than  by  signs, 
was  yet  very  curious  and  inquisitive,  and  showed 
great  dexterity  in  the  manner  of  making  himself 
understood.  In  particular,  seeing  so  few  people  on 
board  such  a  large  ship,  he  let  them  know  that 
he  supposed  they  were  once  more  numerous :  and 
to  represent  to  them  what  he  imagined  was  become 
of  their  companions,  he  laid  himself  down  on  the 
deck,  closing  his  eyes,  and  stretching  himself  out 
motionless,  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  a  dead 
body.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  his  sagacity  was 
the  manner  of  his  getting  away ;  for  after  being  in 
custody  on  board  the  pink  eight  days,  the  scuttle 
of  the  forecastle,  where  he  and  his  family  were 
locked  up  every  night,  happened  to  be  unnailed, 
and  the  following  night  being  extremely  dark  and 
stormy,  he  contrived  to  convey  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren through  the  unnailed  scuttle,  and  then  over 
the  ship's  side  into  the  yawl ;  and  to  prevent  being 
pursued,  he  cut  away  the  long-boat,  and  his  own 
periagua, which  were  towing  astern,  and  immediately 


rowed  ashore.  All  this  he  conducted  with  so  much 
diligence  and  secrecy,  that  though  there  was  a  watch 
on  the  quarter-deck  with  loaded  arms,  yet  he  was 
not  discovered  by  them  till  the  noise  of  his  oara 
in  the  water,  after  he  had  put  off  from  the  ship, 
gave  them  notice  of  his  escape ;  and  then  it  was 
too  late  either  to  prevent  him  or  to  pursue  him ; 
for,  their  boats  being  all  adrift,  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  could  contrive  the  means  of 
getting  on  shore  themselves  to  search  for  their 
boats.  The  Indian  too  by  this  eff'ort,  besides  the 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  was  in  some  sort  re- 
venged on  those  who  had  confined  him,  both  by 
the  perplexity  they  were  involved  in  fi"om  the  loss 
of  their  boats,  and  by  the  terror  he  threw  them 
into  at  his  departure  ;  for  on  the  first  alarm  of  the 
watch,who  cried  out  "The  Indians  !"  the  whole  ship 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  believing  themselves 
to  be  boarded  by  a  fleet  of  armed  periaguas. 

The  resolution  and  sagacity  with  which  the 
Indian  behaved  upon  this  occasion,  had  it  been 
exerted  on  a  more  extensive  object  than  the  re- 
trieving the  freedom  of  a  single  family,  might 
perhaps  have  immortalised  the  exploit,  and  have 
given  him  a  rank  amongst  the  illustrious  names  of 
antiquity.  Indeed  his  late  masters  did  so  much 
justice  to  his  merit,  as  to  own  that  it  was  a  most 
gallant  enterprise,  and  that  they  were  grieved  they 
had  ever  been  necessitated,  by  their  attention  to 
their  own  safety,  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  a  person 
of  whose  prudence  and  courage  they  had  now  such 
a  distinguished  proof.  And  as  it  was  supposed  by 
some  of  them  that  he  still  continued  in  the  woods  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  the  port,  where  it  was  feared 
he  might  suffer  for  want  of  provisions,  they  easily 
prevailed  upon  the  master  to  leave  a  quantity  of 
such  food  as  they  thought  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  him,  in  a  particular  part  where  they  ima- 
gined he  would  be  likely  to  find  it :  and  there  was 
reason  to  conjecture  that  this  piece  of  humanity 
was  not  altogether  useless  to  him ;  for,  on  visiting 
the  place  some  time  after,  it  was  found  that  the 
provision  was  gone,  and  in  a  manner  that  made 
them  conclude  it  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

But  however,  though  many  of  them  were  satis- 
fied that  this  Indian  still  continued  near  them; 
yet  others  would  needs  conclude  that  he  was  gone 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  where  they  feared  he  would 
alarm  the  Spaniards,  and  would  soon  return  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  surprise  the  pink:  and  on 
this  occasion  the  master  of  the  pink  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  omit  firing  the  evening  gun ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered,  (and  there  is  a  par- 
ticular reason  hereafter  for  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumstance,) that  the  master,  from  an  ostentatious 
imitation  of  the  practice  of  men-of-war,  had 
hitherto  fired  a  gun  every  evening  at  the  setting 
of  the  watch.  This  he  pretended  was  to  awe  the 
enemy,  if  there  was  any  within  hearing,  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  pink  was  always  on  her 
guard ;  feut  it  being  now  represented  to  him  that 
his  great  security  was  his  concealment,  and  that 
the  evening  gun  might  possibly  discover  him,  and 
serve  to  guide  the  enemy  to  him,  he  was  prevailed 
on,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  omit  it  for  the  future: 
and  his  crew  being  now  well  refreshed,  and  their 
wood  and  water  sufficiently  replenished,  he,  in  a 
few  days  after  the  escape  of  the  Indian,  put  to 
sea,  and  had  a  fortunate  passage  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  where  he 
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ai'rived  on  the  16th  of  August,  as  hath  been 
already  mentioned  m  the  preceding  chapter. 

This  vessel,  the  Anna  pink,  was,  as  I  have 
observed,  the  last  that  joined  the  commodore  at 
Juan  Fernandes.  The  remaining  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  the  Severn,  the  Pearl,  and  the 
Wager  store-ship  :  the  Severn  and  Pearl  parted 
company  with  the  squadron  off  Cape  Noir,  and, 
as  we  afterwards  learnt,  put  back  to  the  Bi-azils  : 
so  that  of  all  the  ships  which  came  into  the  South 
Seas,  the  Wager,  Cai)tain  Cheap,  was  the  only  one 
that  was  missing.  This  ship  had  on  board  some 
field-pieces  mounted  for  land  service,  together 
with  some  cohorn  mortars,  and  several  kinds  of 
artillery,  stores  and  tools,  intended  for  the  opera- 
tions on  shore  :  and  therefore,  as  the  enterprise 
on  Baldivia  had  been  resolved  on  for  the  first 
undertaking  of  the  squadron.  Captain  Cheap  was 
extremely  solicitous  that  these  materials,  which 
were  in  his  custody,  might  be  ready  before  Bal- 
divia ;  that  if  the  squadron  should  possibly  ren- 
dezvous there  (as  he  knew  not  the  condition  they 
were  then  reduced  to),  no  delay  nor  disappointment 
might  be  imputed  to  him. 

But  whilst  the  Wager,  with  these  views,  was 
making  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  first  rendezvous 
off  the  island  of  Socoro,  whence  (as  there  was 
little  probability  of  meeting  any  of  the  squadron 
there)  she  proposed  to  steer  directly  for  Baldivia, 
she  made  the  land  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  about 
the  latitude  of  47"  South  ;  and,  the  captain  ex- 
erting himself  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  get 
clear  of  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  down  the 
after-ladder,  and  thereby  dislocated  his  shoulder, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  acting.  This 
accident,  together  with  the  crazy  condition  of  the 
ship,  which  was  little  better  than  a  wreck,  pre- 
vented her  from  getting  off  to  sea,  and  entangled 
her  more  and  more  with  the  land,  so  that  the 
next  morning,  at  day-break,  she  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock,  and  soon  after  bilged,  and  grounded 
between  two  small  islands,  at  about  a  musket-shot 
from  the  shore. 

In  this  situation  the  ship  continued  entire  a 
long  time,  so  that  all  the  crew  had  it  in  their 
power  to  get  safe  on  shore  ;  but  a  general  con- 
fusion taking  place,  numbers  of  them,  instead  of 
consulting  their  safety,  or  reflecting  on  their 
calamitous  condition,  fell  to  pillaging  the  ship, 
arming  themselves  with  the  first  weapons  that 
came  to  hand,  and  threatening  to  murder  all  who 
should  oppose  them.  This  frenzy  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  liquors  they  found  on  board, 
with  which  they  got  so  extremely  drunk,  that  some 
of  them  tumbling  down  between  decks,  were 
drowned,  as  the  water  flowed  in,  being  incapable 
of  getting  up  and  retreating  to  other  places  where 
the  water  had  not  yet  entered  :  and  the  captain, 
having  done  his  utmost  to  get  the  whole  crew  on 
shore,  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  these  mutineers 
behind  him,  and  to  follow  his  officers,  and  such  as 
he  had  been  able  to  prevail  on ;  but  he  did  not 
fail  to  send  back  the  boats,  to  persuade  those  who 
remained,  to  have  some  regard  to  their  preserva- 
tion ;  though  all  his  efforts  were  for  some  time 
without  success.  However,  the  weather  next  day 
proving  stormy,  and  there  being  great  danger  of 
the  ship's  partmg,  they  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
the  fears  of  perishing,  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
to  land  ;  but  it  seems  their  madness  had  not  yet 


left  them,  for  the  boat  not  appearing  to  fetch 
them  off  so  soon  as  they  expected,  they  at  last  ' 
pointed  a  four-pounder,  which  was  on  the  quarter- 
deck, against  the  hut  where  they  knew  the  cap- 
tain resided  on  shore,  and  fired  two  shot,  which 
passed  but  just  over  it. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  behaviour  of  part 
of  the  crew,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  frame  some  I 
conjecture  of  the  disorder  and  anarchy  which  j 
took  place,  when  they  at  last  got  all  on  shore.  \ 
For  the  men  conceived  that,  by  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  the  authority  of  the  officers  was  at  an  end ; 
and,  they  being  now  on  a  desolate  coast,  where 
scarcely  any  other  provisions  could  be  got  except 
what  should  be  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  this  was 
another  insumiountable  source  of  discord  :  for  as 
the  working  upon  the  wreck,  and  the  securing  the 
provisions,  so  that  they  might  be  preserved  for 
future  exigencies  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
taking  care  that  what  was  necessary  for  immediate 
subsistence  might  be  spainngly  and  equally  dis- 
tributed, were  matters  not  to  be  brought  about 
but  by  discipline  and  subordination  ;  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  people,  stimulated  by  the  im- 
pulses of  immediate  hunger,  rendered  every 
regulation  made  for  this  purpose  ineffectual :  so 
that  there  were  continual  concealments,  frauds  and 
thefts,  which  animated  each  man  against  his  fellow, 
and  produced  infinite  feuds  and  contests.  And 
hence  there  was  constantly  kept  on  foot  a  perverse 
and  malevolent  turn  of  temper,  which  rendered 
them  utterly  ungovernable. ' 

But  besides  these  heart-burnings  occasioiied  by 
petulance  and  hunger,  there  was  another  important 
point,  which  set  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 
at  variance  with  the  captain.  This  was  their 
diff'ering  with  him  in  opinion,  on  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  in  the  present  exigency  :  for  the  cap- 
tain was  determined,  if  possible,  to  fit  up  the  boats 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  to  proceed  with 
them  to  the  northward.  For  having  with  him 
above  a  hundred  men  in  health,  and  having  gotten 
some  fire-arms  and  ammunition  from  the  wreck, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  they  could  master  any  Spanish 
vessel  they  should  meet  with  in  those  seas  :  and 
he  thought  he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiloe  or  Baldivia,  in 
which,  when  he  had  taken  her,  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  rendezvous  at  Juan  Fernandes  ; 
and  he  farther  insisted,  that  should  they  meet  with 
no  prize  by  the  way,  yet  the  boats  alone  would  easily 
carry  them  there.  But  this  was  a  scheme  that, 
however  prudent,  was  no  ways  relished  by  the 
generality  of  his  people  ;  for,  being  quite  jaded 
with  the  distresses  and  dangers  they  had  ah-eady 
run  through,  they  could  not  think  of  prosecuting 
an  enterprise  farther,  which  had  hitherto  proved 
so  disastrous :  and  therefore  the  common  resolution 
was  to  lengthen  the  long-boat,  and  with  that  and 
the  rest  of  the  boats  to  steer  to  the  southward,  to 
pass  though  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  to  range 
along  the  east  side  of  South  America,  till  they 
1  "  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  and  bad  con- 
duct of  the  shipwrecked  seamen  of  the  Wager,  that  Anson, 
in  1748,  when  he  had  the  management  of  tlie  Admiralty  in 
the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
got  an  act  passed  (21  George  2nd.)  for  extending  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  to  the  creWs  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
wrecked,  lost,  or  taken,  and  continuing  to  them  their 
wages  upon  certain  conditions."— Barrow'*  Life  of  Lord 
Anson. 
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should  arrive  at  Brazil,  where  they  doubted  not  to 
be  well  received,  and  to  procure  a  passage  to 
Great  Britain.  This  project  was  at  first  sight 
infinitely  more  hazardous  and  tedious  than  what 
was  proposed  by  the  captain  ;  but  as  it  had  the 
air  of  returning  home,  and  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes  of  bringing  them  once  more  to  their  native 
country,  this  circumstance  alone  rendered  them 
inattentive  to  all  its  inconveniences,  and  made  them 
adhere  to  it  with  insurmountable  obstinacy  ;  so 
that  the  captain  himself,  though  he  never  changed 
his  opinion,  was  yet  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
torrent,  and  in  appearance  to  acquiesce  in  this 
resolution,  whilst  he  endeavoured  underhand  to 
give  it  all  \he  obstruction  he  could  ;  particularly 
in  the  lengthening  of  the  long-boat,  which  he  con- 
trived should  be  of  such  a  size,  that  though  it  might 
serve  to  carry  them  to  Juan  Fernandes,  would 
yet,  he  hoped,  appear  incapable  of  so  long  a  navi- 
gation as  that  to  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

But  the  captain,  by  his  steady  opposition  at  first 
to  this  favourite  project,  had  much  embittered 
the  people  against  him  ;  to  which  likewise  the 
following  unhappy  accident  greatly  contributed. 
There  was  a  midshipman  whose  name  was  Cozens, 
who  had  appeared  the  foremost  in  all  the  refrac- 
tory proceedings  of  the  crew.  He  had  involved 
himself  in  brawls  with  most  of  the  officers  who  had 
adhered  to  the  captain's  authority,  and  had  even 
treated  the  captain  himself  with  great  abuse  and 
insolence.  As  his  turbulence  and  brutality  grew 
every  day  more  and  more  intolerable,  it  was  not 
in  the  least  doubted,  but  there  were  some  violent 
measures  in  agitation,  in  which  Cozens  was  en- 
gaged as  the  ringleader :  for  which  reason  the 
captain,  and  those  about  him,  constantly  kept 
themselves  on  their  guard.  But  at  last  the  purser, 
having,  by  the  captain's  order,  stopped  the  allow- 
ance of  a  fellow  who  would  not  work  ;  Cozens, 
though  the  man  did  not  complain  to  him,  inter- 
meddled in  the  affair  with  great  eagerness  ;  and 
grossly  insulting  the  purser,  who  was  then  deliver- 
ing out  provisions  just  by  the  captain's  tent,  and 
was  himself  sufficiently  violent,  the  purser,  enraged 
by  his  scurrility  and  perhaps  piqued  by  former  quar- 
rels, cried  out  "  a  mutiny ! "  adding,  "  that  the  dog 
had  pistols,"  and  then  himself  fired  a  pistol  at  Cozens, 
which  however  missed  him  :  but  the  captain,  on 
this  outcry  and  the  report  of  the  pistol,  rushed  out 
of  his  tent ;  and,  not  doubting  but  it  had  been  fired 
by  Cozens  as  the  commencement  of  a  mutiny,  he 
immediately  shot  him  in  the  head  without  farther 
deliberation,  and  though  he  did  not  kill  him  on 
the  spot,  yet  the  wound  proved  mortal,  and  he  died 
about  fourteen  days  after. 

This  incident,  however  displeasing  to  the  people, 
did  yet,  for  a  considerable  time,  awe  them  to  their 
duty,  and  rendered  them  more  submissive  to  the 
captain's  authority  :  but  at  last,  when  towards  the 
middle  of  October  the  long-boat  was  neai'ly  com- 
pleted, and  they  were  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  the 
additional  provocation  he  gave  them  by  covertly 
traversing  their  project  of  proceeding  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  their  fears  that  he  might 
at  length  engage  a  party  sufficient  to  overturn  this 
favourite  measure,  made  them  resolve  to  make  use 
of  the  death  of  Cozens  as  a  reason  for  depriving 
him  of  his  command,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
him  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  tried  for  murder ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  confined  under  a  guard. 


But  they  never  intended  to  can-y  him  with  them, 
as  they  too  well  knew  what  they  had  to  apprehend 
on  their  return  to  England,  if  their  commander 
should  be  present  to  confront  them  :  and  there- 
fore, when  they  were  just  ready  to  put  to  sea,  they 
set  him  at  liberty,  leaving  hini,  and  the  few  who 
chose  to  take  their  fortunes  with  him,  no  other 
embarkation  but  the  yawl,  to  which  the  barge  was 
afterwards  added,  by  the  people  on  board  her 
being  prevailed  on  to  return  back. 

When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  there  remained 
alive  on  board  the  "Wager  near  a  hundred  and 
thii"ty  persons  ;  of  these  above  thirty  died  during 
then-  stay  upon  the  place,  and  near  eighty  went  off" 
in  the  long-lDoat  and  the  cutter  to  the  southward ; 
so  that  there  remained  with  the  captain,  after 
their  departure,  no  more  than  nineteen  persons, 
which  however  was  as  many  as  the  barge  and  the 
yawl,  the  only  embarkations  left  them,  could  well 
carry  off".  It  was  the  13th  of  October,  five  months 
after  the  shipwreck,  that  the  long-boat,  converted 
into  a  schooner,  weighed,  and  stood  to  the  south- 
ward, giving  the  captain,  who,  with  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  of  the  land  forces,  and  the  surgeon,  was 
then  on  the  beach,  three  cheers  at  their  departure. 
It  was  the  29th  of  January  following  before  they 
arrived  at  Rio  Grande,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  : 
and  having,  by  various  accidents,  left  about  twenty 
of  their  people  on  shore  at  the  different  places 
they  touched  at,  and  a  greater  number  having 
perished  by  hunger  during  the  course  of  their 
navigation,  there  were  no  more  than  thirty  of  them 
left,  when  they  arrived  in  that  port.  Indeed,  the 
undertaking  of  itself  was  a  most  extraordinary  one ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  length  of  the  run,  the 
vessel  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  the  number 
that  first  put  to  sea  in  her  ;  and  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions (being  only  what  they  had  saved  out  of  the 
ship)  was  extremely  slender,  and  the  cutter,  the 
only  boat  they  had  with  them,  soon  broke  away 
from  the  stern,  and  was  staved  to  pieces  ;  so  that 
when  their  provision  and  their  water  failed  them, 
they  had  frequently  no  means  of  getting  on  shore 
to  search  for  a  fresh  supply. 

When  the  long-boat  and  cutter  were  gone,  the 
captain,  and  those  who  were  left  with  him,  pro- 
posed to  pass  to  the  northward  in  the  barge  and 
yawl :  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  subsisting  so  great,  that  it  was  two  months 
after  the  departure  of  the  long-boat  before  he  was 
able  to  put  to  sea.  It  seems  the  place,  where  the 
Wager  was  cast  away,  was  not  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, as  was  first  imagined,  but  an  island  at  some 
distance  from  the  main,  which  aff'orded  no  other 
sorts  of  provision  but  shell-fish,  and  a  few  herbs  ; 
and  as  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  had  gotten 
from  the  ship  was  carried  off"  in  the  long-boat,  the 
captain  and  his  people  were  often  in  great  neces- 
sity, especially  as  they  chose  to  preserve  what  little 
sea-provisions  remained,  for  their  store  when  they 
should  go  to  the  northward.  During  their  resi- 
dence at  this  island,  which  was  by  the  seamen 
denominated  Wager's  Island,  they  had  now  and 
then  a  straggling  canoe  or  two  of  Indians,  which 
came  and  bartered  their  fish  and  other  provisions 
with  our  people.  This  was  indeed  some  little 
succour,  and  at  another  season  might  perhaps  have 
been  greater ;  for  as  there  were  several  Indian 
huts  on  the  shore,  it  was  supposed  that  in  some 
years,  during  the  height  of  summer,  many  of  these 
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savages  might  resort  thither  to  fish  :  and  from 
what  has  been  related  in  the  account  of  the  Anna 
pink,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  general  practice  of 
those  Indians  to  frequent  this  coast  in  the  sum- 
mer-time for  the  benefit  of  fishing,  and  to  retire 
in  the  winter  into  a  better  clunate,  more  to  the 
northward. 

And,  on  this  mention  of  the  Anna  pink,  I  can- 
not but  observe,  how  much  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  Wager's  people  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
being  so  near  them  on  the  coast  ;  for  as  she  was 
not  above  thirty  leagues  distant  from  them,  and 
came  into  their  neighbourhood  about  the  same 
time  the  Wager  was  lost,  and  was  a  fine  roomy 
ship,  she  could  easily  have  taken  them  all  on  board, 
and  have  can-ied  them  to  Juan  Fernandes.  In- 
deed, I  suspect  she  was  still  nearer  to  them  than 
what  is  here  estimated  ;  for  several  of  the  Wager's 
people,  at  different  times,  heard  the  report  of  a 
cannon,  which  I  conceive  could  be  no  other  than 
the  evening-gun  fired  from  the  Anna  pink,  espe- 
cially as  what  was  heard  at  Wager's  Island  was 
about  the  same  time  of  the  day.  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Cheap. 

Upon  the  14th  of  December,  the  captain  and 
his  people  embarked  in  the  barge  and  the  yawl, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  taking  on 
board  with  them  all  the  provisions  they  could 
amass  from  the  wreck  of  the  ship  ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  been  an  hour  at  sea,  when  the  wind  began 
to  blow  hard,  and  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  the  greatest  part  of  then* 
provisions  overboard,  to  avoid  immediate  destruc- 
tion. This  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  food  is  so  difficult  to  be  got : 
however,  they  still  persisted  in  their  design,  putting 
on  shore  as  often  as  they  could  to  seek  subsistence. 
But  about  a  fortnight  after,  another  dreadful  acci- 
dent befell  them,  for  the  yawl  sunk  at  an  anchor, 
and  one  of  the  men  in  her  was  drowned  ;  and  as 
the  barge  was  incapable  of  carrying  the  whole 
company,  they  were  now  reduced  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  leaving  four  marines  behind  them  on 
that  desolate  shore.  But  they  still  kept  on  their 
course  to  the  northward,  struggling  with  their 
disasters,  and  greatly  delayed  by  the  perverseness 
of  the  winds,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  which 
their  search  after  food  occasioned :  till  at  last, 
about  the  end  of  January,  having  made  three  un- 
successful attempts  to  double  a  headland,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  what  the  Spaniards  called 
Cape  Tres  Montes,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
give  over  this  expedition,  the  difficulties  of  which 
appeared  insuperable,  and  to  return  again  to  Wa- 
ger Island,  where  they  got  back  about  the  middle 
of  February,  quite  disheartened  and  dejected  with 
their  reiterated  disappointments,  and  almost  pex'ish- 
ing  with  hunger  and  fatigue. 

However,  on  their  return  they  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  with  several  pieces  of  beef,  which 
had  been  washed  out  of  the  ship,  and  were  swim- 
ming in  the  sea.  This  was  a  most  seasonable  relief 
to  them,  after  the  hardships  they  had  endured  ; 
and  to  complete  their  good  fortune,  there  came,  in 
a  short  time,  two  canoes  of  Indians,  amongst  which 
was  a  native  of  Chiloe,  who  spoke  a  httle  Spanish  ; 
and  the  surgeon,  who  was  with  Captain  Cheap,  un- 
derstanding that  language,  he  made  a  bargain  with 
the  Indian,  that  if  he  would  carry  the  captain  and 
his  people  to  Chiloe  in  the  barge,  he  should  have 


her,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  for  his  pains.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  6th  of  March,  the  eleven  persons 
to  which  the  company  was  now  reduced,  embarked 
in  the  barge  on  this  new  e>:pedition  ;  but  after 
having  proceeded  for  a  few  days,  the  captain  and 
four  of  his  principal  officers  being  on  shore,  the 
six,  who  together  with  an  Indian  remained  in 
the  barge,  put  off  with  her  to  sea,  and  did  not  return. 

By  this  means  there  were  left  on  shore.  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  Mr.  Hamilton  lieutenant  of  marines, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Campbel, 
midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  the  surgeon.  One 
would  have  thought  that  their  distresses  had  long 
before  this  time  been  incapable  of  augmentation  ; 
but  they  found,  on  reflection,  that  their  present 
situation  was  much  more  dismaying  than  anything 
they  had  yet  gone  through,  being  left  on  a  desolate 
coast,  without  any  provision,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing any  ;  for  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  every 
convenience  they  were  masters  of,  except  the 
tattered  habits  they  had  on,  were  all  carried  away 
in  the  barge. 

But  when  they  had  sufficiently  revolved  in  their 
own  minds  the  various  circumstances  of  this  un- 
expected calamity,  and  were  persuaded  that  they 
had  no  relief  to  hope  for,  they  perceived  a  canoe 
at  a  distance,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Indian, 
who  had  undertaken  to  carry  them  to  Chiloe,  he 
and  his  family  being  then  on  board  it.  He  made 
no  difficulty  of  coming  to  them  ;  for  it  seems  he 
had  left  Captain  Cheap  and  his  people  a  httle  before 
to  go  a  fishing,  and  had  in  the  mean  time  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  the  other  Indian,  whom 
the  sailors  had  carried  to  sea  in  the  barge.  But 
when  he  came  on  shore,  and  found  the  barge  gone 
and  his  companion  missing,  he  was  extremely  con- 
cerned, and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that 
the  other  Indian  was  not  murdered ;  but,  being  at 
last  satisfied  with  the  account  that  was  given  him, 
he  still  undertook  to  carry  them  to  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  (as  the  Indians  are  well  skilled 
in  fishing  and  fowling)  to  procure  them  provisions 
by  the  way. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Captain  Cheap  and 
the  four  who  were  left  with  him,  set  out  for  Chiloe, 
the  Indian  having  procured  a  number  of  canoes, 
and  gotten  many  of  his  neighbours  together  for 
that  purpose.  Soon  after  they  embarked,  Mr. 
Elliot  the  surgeon  died,  so  that  there  now  remained 
only  four  of  the  whole  company.  At  last,  after  a 
very  complicated  passage  by  land  and  water.  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  Mr.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Campbel,  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  June  at  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Spaniards  with 
great  humanity  ;  but,  on  account  of  some  quarrel 
among  the  Indians,  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  get 
thither  till  two  months  after.  Thus,  above  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  loss  of  the  Wager,  ended 
this  fatiguing  peregrination,  which  by  a  variety 
of  misfortunes  had  diminished  the  company  from 
twenty  to  no  more  than  four,"and  those  too  brought 
so  low,  that  had  their  distresses  continued  but  a 
few  days  longer,  in  all  probability  none  of  them 
would  have  survived.  For  the  captain  himself 
was  with  difficulty  recovered  ;  and  the  rest  were 
so  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  theii 
labour,  and  their  want  of  all  kinds  of  necessaries, 
that  it  was  wonderful  how  they  supported  them- 
selves so  long.  After  some  stay  at  Chiloe,  the 
captain  and  the  three  who  were  with  him  were 
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sent  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  St.  Jago,  the 
capital  of  Chili,  where  they  continued  above  a  year: 
but  on  the  advice  of  a  cartel  being  settled  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Captain  Cheap,  Mr.  Byron, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Europe  on  board  a  French  ship.  The  other  mid- 
shipman, Mr.  Campbel,  having  changed  his  reli- 
gion, whilst  at  St.  Jago,  chose  to  go  back  to  Buenos 
Ayres  with  Pizarro  and  his  officers,  with  whom 
he  went  afterwards  to  Spain  on  board  the  Asia  ; 
and  there  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  from  the  court  of  Spain,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  attempted  to  get  rein- 
stated in  the  British  navy  ;  and  has  since  pub- 
hshed  a  narration  of  his  adventures,  in  which  he 
complains  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  strongly  disavows  his  ever  being  in  the  Spanish 
service  :  but  as  the  change  of  his  religion,  and  his 
offering  himself  to  the  court  of  Spain  (though  not 
accepted)  are  matters  which,  he  is  conscious,  are 
capable  of  being  incontestably  proved  ;  on  these 
two  heads  he  has  been  entirely  silent.  And  now, 
after  this  account  of  the  accidents  which  befell 
the  Anna  pink,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Wager, 
I  shall  again  resume  the  thread  of  our  own  story. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Conclusion  of  our  proceedings  at  Juan  Fernandes,/rom 
the  arrival  0/ the  Anna  pink,  to  our  final  departure  from 
thence. 

About  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  our  victualler, 
the  Tryal  sloop,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  island 
of  Masa-Fuero,  returned  to  an  anchor  at  Juan 
Fernandes,  after  having  been  round  that  island, 
without  meeting  any  part  of  our  squadron.  As, 
upon  this  occasion,  the  island  of  Masa-Fuero  was 
more  particularly  examined  than,  I  dare  say,  it 
had  ever  been  before,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be 
again  ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  be  of  great  consequence  hereafter, 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  insert  the  accounts 
given  of  this  place,  by  the  officers  of  the  Tryal 
sloop. 

The  Spaniards  have  generally  mentioned  two 
islands,  under  the  name  of  Juan  Fernandes,  styling 
them  the  greater  and  the  less  :  the  greater  being 
that  island  where  we  anchored,  and  the  less  being 
the  island  we  are  now  describing,  which,  because 
it  is  more  distant  from  the  continent,  they  have 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Masa-Fuero.  The 
Tryal  sloop  found  that  it  bore  from  the  greater 
Juan  Fernandes  W.  by  S.,  and  was  about  twenty- 
two  leagues  distant.  It  is  much  larger  than  has 
been  generally  reported  ;  for  former  writers  have 
represented  it  as  a  barren  rock,  destitute  of  wood 
and  water,  and  altogether  inaccessible  ;  whereas 
our  people  found  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and 
that  there  were  several  fine  falls  of  water  pouring 
down  its  sides  into  the  sea  :  they  found  too,  that 
there  was  a  place  where  a  ship  might  come  to  an 
anchor  on  the  north  side  of  it,  though  indeed  the 
anchorage  is  inconvenient  ;  for  the  bank  extends 
but  a  little  way,  is  steep  too,  and  has  very  deep 
water  upon  it,  so  that  you  must  come  to  an  anchor 
very  near  the  shore,  and  there  lie  exposed  to  all 
the  winds  but  a  southerly  one  :  and  besides  the 
inconvenience  of  the  anchorage,  there  is  also  a 


reef  of  rocks  running  off  the  eastern  point  of  the 
island,  about  two  miles  in  length  ;  but  there  is 
little  danger  to  be  feared  from  them,  because  they 
are  always  to  be  seen  by  the  seas  breaking  over 
them.  This  place  has  at  present  one  advantage 
beyond  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes  ;  for  it 
abounds  with  goats,  who,  not  being  accustomed  to 
be  disturbed,  were  no  ways  shy  or  apprehensive 
of  danger,  till  they  had  been  frequently  fired  at. 
These  animals  reside  here  in  great  tranquillity, 
the  Spaniards  not  having  thouglit  the  island  con- 
siderable enough  to  be  frequented  by  their  enemies, 
and  therefore  they  have  not  been  solicitous  in  de- 
stroying the  provisions  upon  it  ;  so  that  no  dogs 
have  hitherto  been  set  on  shoi-e  there.  And  be- 
sides the  goats,  our  people  found  there  vast  num- 
bers of  seals  and  sea-lions  :  and  upon  the  whole, 
they  seemed  to  imagine,  that  though  it  was  not 
the  most  eligible  place  for  a  ship  to  refresh  at,  yet 
in  case  of  necessity  it  might  afford  some  sort  of 
shelter,  and  prove  of  considerable  use,  especially 
to  a  single  ship,  who  might  apprehend  meeting 
with  a  superior  force  at  Fernandes. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  was  spent 
in  unloading  the  provisions  from  the  Anna  pink  ; 
and  here  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
great  quantities  of  our  provisions,  as  bread,  rice, 
groats,  &c.  were  decayed,  and  unfit  for  use.  This 
was  owing  to  the  water  the  pink  had  made  by 
her  working  and  straining,  in  bad  weather  ;  for 
hereby  several  of  her  casks  had  rotted,  and 
her  bags  were  soaked  through.  And  now,  as  we 
had  no  farther  occasion  for  her  service,  the  com- 
modore, pursuant  to  his  orders  from  the  board 
of  Admiralty,  sent  notice  to  Mr.  Gerard  her 
master,  that  he  discharged  the  Anna  pink  from 
the  service  of  attending  the  squadron  ;  and  gave 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  certificate,  specifying 
how  long  she  had  been  employed.  In  consequence 
of  this  dismission,  her  master  was  at  liberty,  either 
to  return  directly  to  England,  or  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  any  port,  where  he  thought  he  could 
take  in  such  a  cargo  as  would  answer  the  interest 
of  his  owners.  But  the  master,  being  sensible 
of  the  bad  condition  of  the  ship  and  of  her  unfit- 
ness for  any  such  voyage,  wrote  the  next  day  an 
answer  to  the  commodore's  message,  acquainting 
Mr.  Anson  that,  from  the  great  quantity  of  water 
the  pink  had  made  in  her  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  since  that,  in  the  tempestuous  weather 
he  had  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  her  bottom  was  very 
much  decayed ;  and  that  besides,  her  upper-works 
were  rotten  abaft ;  that  she  was  extremely  leaky ; 
that  her  fore-beam  was  broke  ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to  sea  with 
her,  before  she  had  been  thoroughly  refitted  :  he 
therefore  requested  the  commodore,  that  the  car- 
penters of  the  squadron  might  be  directed  to 
survey  her,  that  their  judgment  of  her  condition 
might  be  known.  In  compliance  with  this  desire, 
Mr.  Anson  immediately  ordered  the  carpenters  to 
take  a  careful  and  strict  survey  of  the  Anna  pink, 
and  to  give  him  a  faithful  report  under  their  hands 
of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  her,  directing 
them  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  herein  with 
such  circumspection,  that,  if  they  should  be  here- 
after called  upon,  they  might  be  able  to  make  oath 
of  the  veracity  of  their  proceedings.  Pursuant  to 
these  orders,  the  carpenters  immediately  set  about 
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the  examination,  and  the  next  day  made  their 
report ;  which  was,  that  the  pink  had  no  less 
than  fourteen  knees  and  twelve  beams  broken 
and  decayed  ;  that  one  breast-hook  was  broken, 
and  another  rotten  ;  that  her  water-ways  were 
open  and  decayed  ;  that  two  standards  were 
broken,  as  also  several  clamps,  besides  others 
which  were  rotten  ;  that  all  her  iron-work  was 
greatly  decayed  ;  that  her  spirkiting  and  timbers 
were  very  rotten  ;  and  that,  "having  ripped  off 
part  of  her  sheathing,  they  found  her  wales  and 
outside  planks  extremely  defective,  and  her  bows 
and  decks  very  leaky  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
these  defects  and  decays,  they  certified,  that  in 
their  opinion  she  could  not  depart  from  the  island 
without  great  hazard,  unless  she  was  first  of  all 
thoroughly  refitted. 

The  thorough  refitting  of  the  Anna  pink,  pro- 
posed by  the  carpenters,  was  in  our  present  situ- 
ation impossible  to  be  complied  with,  as  all  the 
plank  and  iron  in  the  squadron  was  insufficient 
for  that  purpose.  And  now  the  master  finding 
his  own  sentiments  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
all  the  carpenters,  he  offered  a  petition  to  the 
commodore  in  behalf  of  his  owners,  desiring  that, 
since  it  appeared  he  was  incapable  of  leaving  the 
island,  Mr.  Anson  would  please  to  purchase  the 
hull  and  furniture  of  the  pink  for  the  use  of  the 
squadron.  Hereupon  the  commodore  ordered  an 
inventory  to  be  taken  of  every  particular  belong- 
ing to  the  pink,  with  its  just  value  :  and  as  by 
this  inventory  it  appeared  that  there  were  many 
stores  which  would  be  useful  in  refitting  the  other 
ships,  and  which  were  at  present  very  scarce  in 
the  squadron,  by  reason  of  the  great  quantities 
that  had  been  already  expended,  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gei'ard  to  purchase  the  whole  together  for 
three  hundred  pounds.  The  pink  being  thus 
broken  up,  Mr.  Gei-ard,  with  the  hands  belonging 
to  the  pink,  were  sent  on  board  the  Gloucester  ; 
as  that  ship  had  buried  the  greatest  number  of 
men  in  proportion  to  her  complement.  But  after- 
wards, one  or  two  of  them  were  received  on  board 
the  Centurion  on  their  own  petition,  they  being 
extremely  averse  to  sailing  in  the  same  ship  with 
their  old  master,  on  account  of  some  particular 
ill  usage  they  conceived  they  had  sufi"ered  from 
him. 

This  transaction  brought  us  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  our  people  by  this  time 
were  so  far  recovered  of  the  scurvy,  that  there 
was  little  danger  of  burying  any  more  at  present ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  now  sum  up  the  total  of 
our  loss  since  our  departui-e  from  England,  the 
better  to  convey  some  idea  of  our  past  suff'ei*- 
ings,  and  of  our  present  strength.  We  had 
buried  on  board  the  Centurion,  since  our  leaving 
St.  Helens,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  had 
now  remaining  on  board  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen. This  will  doubtless  appear  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mortality  :  but  yet  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester it  had  been  much  greater ;  for  out  of  a 
much  smaller  crew  than  ours  they  had  buried 
the  same  number,  and  had  only  eighty-two 
remaining  alive.  It  might  be  expected  that  on 
board  the  Tryal,  the  slaughter  would  have  been 
the  most  terrible,  as  her  decks  were  almost  con- 
stantly knee-deep  in  water ;  but  it  happened 
otherwise,  for  she  escaped  more  favourably  than 
the  rest,  since  she  only  buried  forty-two,  and  had 


now  thirty-nine  remaining  alive.  The  havoc  of 
this  disease  had  fallen  still  severer  on  the  invalids 
and  marines  than  on  the  sailoi's  ;  for  on  board 
the  Centurion,  out  of  fifty  invalids  and  seventy- 
nine  max'ines,  there  remained  only  four  invalids, 
including  officers,  and  eleven  marines  ;  and  on 
board  the  Gloucester  every  invalid  perished  ;  and 
out  of  forty-eight  marines,  only  two  escaped. 
From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  three 
ships  together  departed  from  England  with  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-one  men  on  board,  of  whom 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  dead  before  this 
time  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  our  remaining  crews, 
which  were  now  to  be  distributed  amongst  tliree 
ships,  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men  and  boys ;  a  number  greatly 
insufficient  for  the  manning  the  Centurion  alone, 
and  barely  capable  of  navigating  all  the  three, 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  strength  and 
vigour.  This  prodigious  reduction  of  our  men 
was  still  the  more  terrifying,  as  we  were  hitherto 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  Pizarro's  squadron,  and 
had  reason  to  suppose,  that  some  part  of  it  at 
least  had  got  round  into  these  seas  :  indeed,  we 
were  satisfied,  from  our  own  experience,  that  they 
must  have  suffered  greatly  in  their  passage  ;  but 
then  every  port  in  the  South  Seas  was  open  to 
them,  and  the  whole  power  of  Chili  and  Peru 
would  doubtless  be  united  in  refreshing  and 
refitting  them,  and  recruiting  the  numbers  they 
had  lost.  Besides,  we  had  some  obscure  know- 
ledge of  a  force  to  be  refitted  out  from  Callao  ; 
and,  however  contemptible  the  ships  and  sailors 
of  this  part  of  the  world  may  have  been  gene- 
rally esteemed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
thing,  bearing  the  name  of  a  ship  of  force,  to  be 
feebler  or  less  considerable  than  ourselves.  And 
had  there  been  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  yet  our  enfeebled  condition  would 
nevertheless  give  us  the  greatest  uneasiness,  as 
we  were  incapable  of  attempting  any  of  their 
considerable  places  ;  for  the  risking  of  twenty 
men,  weak  as  we  then  were,  was  risking  the  safety 
of  the  whole  :  so  that  we  conceived  we  should  be 
necessitated  to  content  ourselves  with  what  few 
prizes  we  could  pick  up  at  sea,  before  we  were 
discovered  ;  after  which,  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility be  obliged  to  depart  with  precipitation,  and 
esteem  ourselves  fortunate  to  regain  our  native 
country,  leaving  our  enemies  to  triumph  in  the 
inconsiderable  mischief  they  had  received  from  a 
squadron,  whose  equipment  had  filled  them  with 
such  dreadful  apprehensions.  This  was  a  subject 
on  which  we  had  reason  to  imagine  the  Spanish 
ostentation  would  remarkably  exert  itself ;  though 
the  causes  of  our  disappointment  and  their  security 
were  neither  to  be  sought  for  in  their  valour  nor 
our  misconduct. 

Such  were  the  desponding  reflections  which  at 
that  time  arose  on  the  review  and  comparison  of 
our  remaining  strength  with  our  original  numbers: 
indeed  our  fears  were  far  from  being  groundless, 
or  disproportioned  to  our  feeble  and  almost  despe- 
rate situation.  It  is  true,  the  final  event  proved 
more  honourable  than  we  had  foreboded  ;  but 
the  intermediate  calamities  did  Hkewise  greatly 
surpass  our  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
could  they  have  been  predicted  to  us  at  this 
island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  they  would  doubtless 
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have  appeared  insurmountable.      But  to  return 
from  this  digression. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  our  men  were  tolerably  well 
recovered;  and  now,  the  time  of  navigation  in 
this  climate  drawing  near,  we  exerted  ourselves 
in  getting  our  ships  in  readiness  for  the  sea.  We 
converted  the  fore-mast  of  the  victualler  into  a 
main-mast  for  the  Tryal  sloop ;  and  still  flattering 
ourselves  with  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of 
some  other  ships  of  our  squadron,  we  intended  to 
leave  the  main-mast  of  the  victualler,  to  make 
a  mizen-mast  for  the  Wager.  Thus  all  hands 
being  employed  in  forwarding  our  departure,  we, 
on  the  8th,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  espied  a 
sail  to  the  N.E.,  which  continued  to  approach  us, 
till  her  courses  appeared  even  with  the  horizon. 
In  this  interval  we  all  had  hopes  she  might  prove 
one  of  our  own  squadron ;  but  at  length  finding 
she  steered  away  to  the  eastwai'd,  without  hauling 
in  for  the  island,  we  concluded  she  must  be  a 
Spaniard.  And  now  great  disputes  were  set  on 
foot  about  the  possibility  of  her  having  discovered 
our  tents  on  shore,  some  of  us  strongly  insisting, 
that  she  had  doubtless  been  near  enough  to  have 
perceived  something  that  had  given  her  a  jealousy 
of  an  enemy,  which  had  occasioned  her  standing 
to  the  eastward  without  hauling  in ;  but  leaving 
these  contests  to  be  settled  afterwards,  it  was  re- 
solved to  pursue  her,  and,  the  Centurion  being  in 
the  greatest  forwardness,  we  immediately  got  all  our 
hands  on  board,  set  up  our  rigging,  bent  our  sails, 
and  by  five  in  the  afternoon  got  under  sail.  We  had  at 
this  time  very  little  wind,  so  that  all  the  boats  were 
employed  to  tow  us  out  of  the  bay ;  and  even  what 
wind  there  was  lasted  only  long  enough  to  give  us  an 
offing  of  two  or  three  leagues,  when  it  flattened  to 
a  calm.  The  night  coming  on  we  lost  sight  of 
the  chase,  and  were  extremely  impatient  for  the 
return  of  day-light,  in  hopes  to  find  that  she  had 
been  becalmed  as  well  as  we ;  though  I  must  con- 
fess, that  her  greater  distance  from  the  land  was  a 
reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the  contrary,  as 
we  indeed  found  in  the  morning,  to  our  great  mor- 
tification ;  for  though  the  weather  continued  per- 
fectly clear,  we  had  no  sight  of  the  ship  from  the 
mast-head.  But  as  we  were  now  satisfied  that  it 
was  an  enemy,  and  the  first  we  had  seen  in  these 
seas,  we  resolved  not  to  give  over  the  search  lightly; 
and,  a  small  breeze  springing  up  from  the  W.N.  W., 
we  got  up  our  top-gallant  masts  and  yards,  set 
all  the  sails,  and  steered  to  the  S.E.,  in  hopes 
of  retrieving  our  chase,  which  we  imagined  to  be 
bound  to  Valparaiso.  We  continued  on  this  coui-se 
all  that  day  and  the  next,  and  then  not  getting 
sight  of  our  chase  we  gave  over  the  pursuit,  con- 
ceiving that  by  that  time  she  must  in  all  probability 
have  reached  her  port.  And  now  we  prepared  to 
return  to  Juan  Fernandes,  and  hauled  up  to  the  S.W. 
with  that  view,  having  but  very  little  wind  till  the 
12th,  when,  at  three  in  the  morning,  there  sprang 
up  a  fresh  gale  from  the  W.S.W.,  and  we  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  N.W. :  and  at  day-break  we  were 
agi'eeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  sail  on  our 
weather-bow,  between  four  and  five  leagues  distant. 
On  this  we  crowded  all  the  sail  we  could,  and 
stood  after  her,  and  soon  perceived  it  not  to  be  tlie 
same  ship  we  originally  gave  chase  to.  She  at 
first  bore  down  upon  us,  showing  Spanish  colours, 
and  making  a  signal,  as  to  her  consort ;  but  observ- 


ing that  we  did  not  answer  her  signal,  she  instantly  ! 
luffed  close  to  the  wind,  and  stood  to  the  south- 
ward. Our  people  were  now  all  in  spirits,  and 
put  the  ship  about  with  great  alacrity ;  and  as  the 
chase  appeared  to  be  a  large  ship,  and  had  mis- 
taken us  for  her  consort,  we  conceived  that  she 
was  a  man  of  war,  and  probably  one  of  Pizarro's 
squadron:  this  induced  the  commodore  to  order 
all  the  officers'  cabins  to  be  knocked  down  and 
thrown  overboard,  with  several  casks  of  water  and 
provisions  which  stood  between  the  guns ;  so  that 
we  had  soon  a  clear  ship  ready  for  an  engagement. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  had  thick  hazy  weather 
and  a  shower  of  rain,  during  which  we  lost  sight 
of  the  chase  ;  and  we  were  apprehensive,  if  the 
weather  should  continue,  that  by  going  upon  the 
other  tack,  or  by  some  other  artifice,  she  might 
escape  us ;  but  it  clearing  up  in  less  than  an  hour, 
we  found  that  we  had  both  weathered  and  fore- 
reached  upon  her  considerably ;  and  now  we  were 
near  enough  to  discover  that  she  was  only  a 
merchantman,  without  so  much  as  a  single  tier  of 
guns.  About  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  being  then 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  her,  we  fired  four 
shot  amongst  her  rigging ;  on  which  they  lowered 
their  top-sails  and  bore  down  to  us,  but  in  very 
great  confusion,  their  top-gallant  sails  and  stay- 
sails all  fluttering  in  the  wind :  this  was  owing  to 
their  having  let  run  their  sheets  and  halyards  just 
as  we  fired  at  them;  after  which,  not  a  man 
amongst  them  had  courage  enough  to  venture 
aloft  (for  there  the  shot  had  passed  but  just  before) 
to  take  them  in.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  came 
within  hail  of  us,  the  commodore  ordered  them  to 
bring-to  under  his  lee  quarter,  and  then  hoisted 
out  the  boat,  and  sent  Mr.  Saumai'ez,  his  first 
lieutenant,  to  take  possession  of  the  prize,  with 
directions  to  send  all  the  prisoners  on  board  the 
Centurion,  but  first  the  officers  and  passengers. 
When  Mr.  Saumarez  came  on  board  them,  they  re- 
ceived him  at  the  side  with  the  strongest  tokens  of 
the  most  abj  ect  submission ;  for  they  were  all  of  them 
(especially  the  passengers,  who  were  twenty -five  in 
number)  extremely  terrified,  and  under  the  great- 
est apprehensions  of  meeting  with  very  severe  and 
cruel  usage ;  but  the  lieutenant  endeavoured,  with 
great'  courtesy,  to  dissipate  their  fright,  assuring 
them  that  their  fears  were  altogether  groundless, 
and  that  they  would  find  a  generous  enemy  in  the 
commodore,  who  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his 
lenity  and  humanity,  than  for  his  resolution  and 
courage.  The  prisoners,  who  were  first  sent  on 
board  the  Centurion,  informed  us,  that  our  prize 
was  called  Nuestra  Senora  del  Monte  Carmelo, 
and  was  commanded  by  Don  Manuel  Zamorra. 
Her  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  and  great 
quantities  of  blue  cloth  made  in  the  pi-ovince  of 
Q,uito,  somewhat  resembling  our  English  coarse 
broad  cloths,  but  inferior  to  them.  They  had 
besides  several  bales  of  a  coarser  sort  of  cloth,  of 
different  coloui-s,  somewhat  like  Colchester  bays, 
called  by  them  pannia  da  tierra,  with  a  few  bales 
of  cotton  and  tobacco ;  which,  though  strong,  was 
not  ill  flavoured.  These  were  the  principal  goods 
on  board  her ;  but  we  found  besides,  what  was  to 
us  much  more  valuable  than  the  rest  of  the  cargo : 
this  was  some  trunks  of  wrought  plate,  and  twenty- 
three  seroons  of  dollars,  each  weighing  upwards  of 
2001bs.  avoirdupois.  The  ship's  burthen  was  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  tons;  she  had  fifty-three 
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sailors  on  board,  both  whites  and  blacks;  she 
came  from  Callao,  and  had  been  twenty-seven  days 
at  sea,  before  she  fell  into  our  hands.  She  was 
bound  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  and  proposed  to  have  returned  from  thence 
loaded  with  corn  and  Chili  wine,  some  gold,  dried 
beef,  and  small  cordage,  which  at  Callao  they  con- 
vert into  larger  rope.  Our  prize  had  been  built 
upwards  of  thirty  years ;  yet  as  they  lie  in  har- 
bour all  the  winter  months,  and  the  climate  is 
favourable,  they  esteemed  it  no  very  great  age. 
Her  rigging  was  very  indifferent,  as  were  like- 
wise her  sails,  which  were  made  of  cotton.  She 
had  only  three  four -pounders,  which  were 
altogether  unserviceable,  their  carriages  being 
scarcely  able  to  support  them ;  and  there  were  no 
small  arms  on  board,  except  a  few  pistols,  belong- 
ing to  the  passengers.  The  prisoners  informed  us 
that  they  left  Callao  in  company  with  two  other 
ships,  whom  they  had  parted  with  some  days 
before,  and  that  at  first  they  conceived  us  to  be 
one  of  their  company ;  and  by  the  description  we 
gave  them  of  the  ship  we  had  chased  from  Juan 
Fernandes,  they  assured  us,  she  was  of  their  num- 
ber, but  that  the  coming  in  sight  of  that  island  was 
directly  repugnant  to  the  merchants'  instructions, 
who  had  expressly  forbid  it,  as  knowing  that  if  any 
English  squadron  was  in  those  seas,  the  island  of 
Fernandes  was  most  probably  the  place  of  their 
rendezvous. 

And  now,  after  this  short  account  of  the  ship 
and  her  cargo,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  relate 
the  important  intelligence  which  we  met  with  on 
board  her,  partly  from  the  information  of  the 
prisoners,  and  partly  from  the  letters  and  papers 
which  fell  into  our  hands.  We  here  first  learnt 
with  certainty  the  force  and  destination  of  that 
squadron,  which  cruised  off  the  Madeiras  at  our 
arrival  there,  and  afterwards  chased  the  Pearl  in 
our  passage  to  port  St.  Julian.  This  we  now  knew 
was  a  squadron  composed  of  five  large  Spanish  ships, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Pizarro,  and  purposely 
fitted  out  to  traverse  our  designs  ;  as  hath  been 
already  more  amply  related  in  the  3rd  chapter  of 
the  1st  book.  And  we  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  Pizarro,  after  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  gain  his  passage  into  these  seas,  had 
been  forced  back  again  into  the  river  of  Plate,  with 
the  loss  of  two  of  his  largest  ships :  and  besides 
this  disappointment  of  Pizarro,  which  considering 
our  great  debihty,  was  no  unacceptable  intelligence, 
we  farther  learnt  that  an  embargo  had  been  laid 
upon  all  shipping  in  these  seas,  by  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  about  that  time  we  might  arrive  upon 
the  coast.  But  on  the  account  sent  over-land  by 
Pizarro  of  his  own  distresses,  part  of  which  they 
knew  we  must  have  encountered,  as  we  were  at 
sea  during  the  same  time,  and  on  their  having  no 
news  of  us  in  eight  months  after  we  were  known 
to  set  sail  from  St.  Catherine's,  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  we  were  either  shipwrecked,  or 
had  perished  at  sea,  or  at  least  had  been  obliged  to 
put  back  again ;  for  it  was  conceived  unpossible  for 
any  ships  to  continue  at  sea  during  so  long  an  in- 
terval :  and  therefore,  on  the  application  of  the 
merchants,  and  the  firm  persuasion  of  our  having 
miscarried,  the  embargo  had  been  lately  taken 
off. 

This  last  article  made  us  flatter  ourselves,  that, 


as  the  enemy  was  still  a  stranger  to  our  having  got 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  navigation  of  these  seas 
was  restored,  we  might  meet  with  some  consider- 
able captures,  and  might  thereby  indemnify  our- 
selves for  the  incapacity  we  were  now  under  of 
attempting  any  of  their  considerable  settlements 
on  shore.  And  thus  much  we  were  certain  of, 
from  the  information  of  our  prisoners,  that,  what- 
ever our  success  might  be  as  to  the  prizes  we 
might  light  on,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  weak  as 
we  were,  from  the  Spanish  force  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  though  we  discovered  that  we  had 
been  in  most  imminent  peril  from  the  enemy,  when 
we  least  apprehended  it,  and  when  our  other  dis- 
tresses were  at  the  greatest  height ;  for  we  learnt, 
from  the  letters  on  board,  that  Pizarro,  in  the  ex- 
press he  despatched  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  after 
his  i-eturn  to  the  river  of  Plate,  had  intimated  to 
him,  that  it  was  possible  some  part,  at  least,  of  the 
English  squadron  might  get  round:  but  that,  as  he 
was  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that  if  they 
did  arrive  in  those  seas,  it  must  be  in  a  very  weak 
and  defenceless  condition,  he  advised  the  viceroy, 
in  order  to  be  secure  at  all  events,  to  fit  out  what 
ships  of  force  he  had,  and  send  them  to  the  south- 
ward, where,  in  all  probability,  they  would  inter- 
cept us  singly,  and  before  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  touching  anywhere  for  refreshment ;  in  which 
case,  he  doubted  not  but  we  should  prove  an  easy 
conquest.  The  viceroy  of  Peru  approved  of  this 
advice,  and  immediately  fitted  out  four  ships  of 
force  from  Callao ;  one  of  fifty  guns,  two  of  forty 
guns,  and  one  of  twenty-four  guns :  three  of  them 
were  stationed  off  the  port  of  Conception,  and  one 
of  them  at  the  island  of  Fernandes ;  and  in  these 
stations  they  continued  cruising  for  us  till  the  6th 
of  June,  when  not  seeing  anything  of  us,  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  impossible  that  we  could  have 
kept  the  seas  so  long,  they  quitted  their  cruise 
and  returned  to  Callao,  fully  satisfied  that  we  had 
either  perished,  or  at  least  had  been  driven  back. 
As  the  time  of  their  quitting  their  statioirwas  but 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival  at  the  island  of  Fer- 
nandes, it  is  evident,  that  had  we  made  that  island 
on  our  first  search  for  it,  without  hauling  in  for  the 
main  to  secure  our  easting,  (a  circumstance  which 
at  that  time  we  considered  as  very  unfortunate  to 
us,  on  account  of  the  numbers  which  we  lost  by 
our  longer  continuance  at  sea)  had  we,  I  say,  made 
the  island  on  the  28th  of  May,  when  we  first  ex- 
pected to  see  it,  and  were  in  reality  very  near  it, 
we  had  doubtless  fallen  in  with  some  part  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  ;  and  in  the  distressed  condition 
we  were  then  in,  the  meeting  with  a  healthy  well- 
provided  enemy  was  an  incident  that  could  not 
but  have  been  perplexing,  and  might  perhaps  have 
proved  fatal,  not  only  to  us,  but  tw  the  Tryal,  the 
Gloucester,  and  the  Anna  pink,  who  separately 
joined  us,  and  who  were  each  of  them  less 
capable  than  we  were  of  makuig  any  considerable 
resistance.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these  Spanish 
ships,  sent  out  to  intercept  us,  had  been  greatly 
shattered  by  a  storm  during  their  cruise;  and 
that,  after  their  arrival  at  Callao,  they  had  been  laid 
up.  And  our  prisonex-s  assured  us,  that  whenever 
intelligence  was  received  at  Lima  of  our  being  in 
these  seas,  it  would  be  at  least  two  months  before 
this  armament  could  be  again  fitted  out. 

The  whole  of  this  intelligence  was  as  favourable 
as  we  in  our  reduced  circumstances  could  wish  for. 
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And  now  we  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  broken 
jars,  ashes,  and  fish-bones,  which  we  had  observed 
at  our  first  landing  at  Juan  Fernandes,  these  things 
being  doubtless  the  relics  of  the  cruisers  stationed 
off"  that  port.  Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  in 
the  material  articles,  and  having  gotten  on  board 
the  Centurion  most  of  the  prisoners,  and  all  the 
silver,  we,  at  eight  in  the  same  evening,  made  sail 
to  the  northward,  in  company  with  our  prize,  and 
at  six  the  next  morning  discovered  the  island  of 
Fernandes,  where,  the  next  day,  both  we  and  our 
prize  came  to  an  anchor. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  one  remarkable  incident 
which  occurred,  when  the  prize  and  her  crew  came 
into  the  bay,  where  the  rest  of  the  squadron  lay. 
The  Spaniards  in  the  Carmelo  had  been  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  distresses  we  had  gone  through, 
and  were  greatly  surprised  that  we  had  ever  sur- 
mounted them  :  but  when  they  saw  the  Tryal 
sloop  at  anchor,  they  were  still  more  astonished, 
that  after  all  our  fatigues,  we  had  the  industry 
(besides  refitting  our  other  ships)  to  complete  such 
a  vessel  in  so  short  a  time,  they  taking  it  for  granted 
I  that  she  had  been  built  upon  the  spot.  And  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  they  were  prevailed  on  to  be- 
lieve that  she  came  from  England  with  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  ;  they  at  first  insisting,  that  it 
was  impossible  such  a  bauble  as  that  could  pass 
round  Cape  Horn,  when  the  best  ships  of  Spain 
were  obliged  to  put  back. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Juan  Fernandes,  the 
letters  found  on  board  our  prize  were  more  mi- 
nutely examined :  and,  it  appearing  from  them, 
and  from  the  accounts  of  our  prisoners,  that  several 
other  merchantmen  were  bound  from  Callao  to 
Valparaiso,  Mr.  Anson  despatched  the  Tryal  sloop 
the  very  next  morning  to  cruise  off  the  last-men- 
tioned port,  reinforcing  him  with  ten  hands  from 
on  board  his  own  ship.  Mr.  Anson  likewise  re- 
solved, on  the  intelligence  recited  above,  to  separate 
the  ships  under  his  command,  and  employ  them 
in  distinct  cruises,  as  he  thought  that  by  this  means 
we  should  not  only  increase  our  chance  for  prizes, 
but  thai  we  should  likewise  run  a  less  risk  of 
alarming  the  coast,  and  of  being  discovered.  And 
now  the  spirits  of  our  people  being  greatly  raised, 
and  their  despondency  dissipated  by  this  earnest 
of  success,  they  forgot  all  their  past  distresses,  and 
resumed  their  wonted  alacrity,  and  laboured  inde- 
fatigably  in  completing  our  water,  receiving  our 
lumber,  and  in  preparing  to  take  our  farewell  of 
the  island :  but  as  these  occupations  took  us  up 
four  or  five  days  with  all  our  industry,  the  com- 
modore, in  that  interval,  directed  that  the  guns 
belonging  to  the  Anna  pink,  being  four  six-pounders, 
four  four-pounders,  and  two  swivels,  should  be 
mounted  on  board  the  Carmelo,  our  prize  :  and 
having  sent  on  board  the  Gloucester  six  passengers, 
and  twenty-tkree  seamen  to  assist  in  navigating 
the  ship,  he  directed  Captain  Mitchel  to  leave  the 
island  as  soon  as  possible,  the  service  requiring 
the  utmost  despatch,  ordering  him  to  proceed  to 
the  latitude  of  five  degrees  South,  and  there  to 
cruise  oJBF  the  highland  of  Paita,  at  such  a  distance 
from  shore  as  should  prevent  his  being  discovered. 
On  this  station  he  was  to  continue  till  he  should 
be  joined  by  the  commodore,  which  would  be 
whenever  it  should  be  known  that  the  viceroy 
had  fitted  out  the  ships  at  Callao,  or  on  Mr. 
Anson's  receiving  any    other    inteUigence,   that 


should  make  it  necessary  to  unite  our  strength* 
These  orders  being  delivered  to  the  captain  of 
the  Gloucester,  and  all  our  business  completed, 
we,  on  the  Saturday  following,  being  the  19th  of 
September,  weighed  our  anchor,  in  company  with 
our  prize,  and  got  out  of  the  bay,  taking  our  last 
leave  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  steer- 
ing to  the  eastward,  with  an  intention  of  joining 
the  Tryal  sloop  in  her  station  off  Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Our  cruise,  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  Juan  Fernandet, 
to  the  taking  the  town  of  Paita. 

Although  the  Centurion,  with  her  prize,  the 
Carmelo,  weighed  from  the  bay  of  Juan  Fernandes 
on  the  19th  of  September,  leaving  the  Gloucester 
at  anchor  behind  her  ;  yet,  by  the  irregularity  and 
fluctuation  of  the  winds  in  the  offing,  it  was  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  in  the  evening,  before  we 
lost  sight  of  the  island  :  after  which,  we  continued 
our  course  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  reach  our 
station,  and  to  join  the  Tryal  off  Valparaiso,  The 
next  night,  the  weather  proved  squally,  and  we 
split  our  maintop-sail,  which  we  handed  for  the 
present,  but  got  it  repaired,  and  set  it  again  the 
next  morning.  And  now,  on  the  24  th,  a  little 
before  sunset,  we  saw  two  sail  to  the  eastward  ; 
on  which,  our  prize  stood  directly  from  us,  to 
avoid  giving  any  suspicion  of  our  being  cruisers  ; 
whilst  we,  in  the  mean  time,  made  ourselves  ready 
for  an  engagement,  and  steered  towards  the  two 
ships  we  had  discovered  with  all  our  canvas.  We 
soon  perceived  that  one  of  these,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  very  stout  ship,  made  directly 
for  us,  whilst  the  other  kept  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. By  seven  o'clock  we  were  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  nearest,  and  had  a  broadside  ready  to 
pour  into  her,  the  gunners  having  their  matches 
in  their  hands,  and  only  waiting  for  orders  to  fire; 
but  as  we  knew  it  was  now  impossible  for  her  to 
escape  us,  Mr.  Anson,  before  he  permitted  them  to 
fire,  ordered  the  master  to  hail  the  ship  in  Spanish; 
on  which  the  commanding  officer  on  board  her,  who 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Hughs,  lieutenant  of  the  Tryal, 
answered  us  in  English,  and  informed  us,  that  she 
was  a  prize  taken  by  the  Tryal  a  few  days  before, 
and  that  the  other  sail  at  a  distance  was  the  Tryal 
herself,  disabled  m  her  masts.  We  were  soon 
after  joined  by  the  Tryal ;  and  Captain  Saunders, 
her  commander,  came  on  board  the  Centurion. 
He  informed  the  commodore,  that  he  had  taken 
this  ship  the  18th  instant ;  that  she  was  a  prime 
sailer,  and  had  cost  him  thirty-six  hours'  chase, 
before  he  could  come  up  with  her  ;  that  for  some 
time  he  gained  so  little  upon  her,  that  he  began  to 
despau-  of  taking  her  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
alarmed  at  first  with  seeing  nothing  but  a  cloud 
of  sail  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  Tryal's  hull  being 
so  low  in  the  water  that  no  part  of  it  appeared, 
yet  knowing  the  goodness  of  their  ship,  and  find- 
ing how  Uttle  the  Tryal  neared  them,  they  at  length 
laid  aside  their  fears,  and,  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  blessed  Virgin  for  protection,  began 
to  think  themselves  secure.  And  indeed  their 
success  was  very  near  doing  honour  to  their  Ave 
Marias  ;  for,  altering  their  course  in  the  night, 
and  shutting  up  their  windows  to  prevent  any  of 
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their  lights  from  being  seen,  they  had  some  chance 
of  escaping  ;  but  a  small  crevice  in  one  of  the 
shutters  rendered  all  their  invocations  ineffectual; 
for  through  this  crevice  the  people  on  board  the 
Tryal  perceived  a  light,  which  they  chased,  till 
they  arrived  within  gun-shot ;  and  then  Captain 
Saunders  alarmed  them  unexpectedly  with  a  broad- 
side, when  they  flattered  themselves  they  were  got 
out  of  his  reach  :  however,  for  some  time  after 
they  still  kept  the  same  sail  abroad,  and  it  was 
not  observed  that  this  first  salute  had  made  any 
impression  on  them  ;  but,  just  as  the  Tryal  was 
preparing  to  repeat  her  broadside,  the  Spaniards 
crept  from  their  holes,  lowered  their  sails,  and 
submitted  without  any  opposition.  She  was  one 
of  the  largest  merchantmen  employed  in  those 
seas,  being  about  six  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
was  called  the  Arranzazu.  She  was  bound  from 
Callao  to  Valparaiso,  and  had  much  the  same 
cargo  with  the  Carmelo  we  had  taken  before, 
except  that  her  silver  amounted  only  to  about 
5000/.  sterling. 

But  to  balance  this  success,  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  that  the  Tryal  had  sprung  her 
main-mast,  and  that  her  maintop-mast  had  come 
by  the  board  ;  and  as  we  were  all  of  us  standing 
to  the  eastwai"d  the  next  morning,  with  a  fresh 
gale  at  South,  she  had  the  additional  ill-luck  to 
spring  her  fore-mast :  so  that  now  she  had  not  a 
mast  left,  on  which  she  could  carry  sail.  These 
unhappy  incidents  were  still  aggravated  by  the 
impossibility  we  were  just  then  under  of  assisting 
her  ;  for  the  wind  blew  so  hard,  and  raised  such 
a  hollow  sea,  that  we  could  not  venture  to  hoist 
out  our  boat,  and  consequently  could  have  no 
communication  with  her  ;  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  lie-to  for  the  greatest  part  of  forty-eight  hours 
to  attend  her,  as  we  could  have  no  thought  qf 
leaving  her  to  herself  in  her  present  unhappy 
situation  :  and  as  an  accumulation  to  our  misfor- 
tunes, we  were  all  the  while  driving  to  the  leeward 
of  our  station,  at  the  very  time  when,  by  our  intel- 
ligence, we  had  reason  to  expect  several  of  the 
enemy's  ships  would  appear  upon  the  coast,  who 
would  now  gain  the  port  of  Valparaiso  without 
obstruction.  And  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that 
the  embarrassment  we  received  from  the  dismast- 
ing of  the  Tryal,  and  our  absence  from  our  intended 
station  occasioned  thereby,  deprived  us  of  some 
very  considerable  captures. 

The  weather  proving  somewhat  more  moderate 
on  the  27th,  we  sent  our  boat  for  the  captain  of 
the  Tryal,  who,  when  he  came  on  board  us,  pro- 
duced an  instrument,  signed  by  himself  and  all  his 
officers,  representing  that  the  sloop,  besides  being 
dismasted,  was  so  very  leaky  in  her  hull,  that  even 
in  moderate  weather  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
pumps  constantly  at  work,  and  that  they  were  then 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  her  free  ;  so  that  in  the 
late  gale,  though  they  had  all  been  engaged  at  the 
pumps  by  turns,  yet  the  water  had  increased  upon 
them  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  apprehended  her 
to  be  at  present  so  very  defective,  that  if  they  met 
with  much  bad  weather,  they  must  all  inevitably 
perish  ;  and  therefore  they  petitioned  the  commo- 
dore to  take  some  measures  for  their  future  safety. 
But  the  refitting  of  the  Tryal,  and  the  repairing 
of  her  defects,  was  an  undertaking  that  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture  greatly  exceeded  his  power  ;  for 
we  had  no  masts  to  spare  her,  we  had  no  stores  t^ 


complete  her  rigging,  nor  had  we  any  port  where 
she  might  be  hove  down,  and  her  bottom  examined: 
besides  had  a  port  and  proper  requisites  for  this 
purpose  been  in  our  possession,  yet  it  would  have 
been  extreme  imprudence,  in  so  critical  a  conjunc- 
ture, to  have  loitered  away  so  much  time  as  would 
have  been  necessary  for  these  operations.  The 
commodore  therefore  had  no  choice  left  him,  but 
that  of  taking  out  her  people,  and  destroying  her: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  conceived  it  necessary 
for  his  Majesty's  service  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  our  force,  he  appointed  the  Tryal's  prize  (which 
had  been  often  employed  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
as  a  man  of  war)  to  be  a  frigate  in-  his  Majesty's 
service,  manning  her  with  tl^e  Tryal's  crew,  and 
giving  new  commissions  to  the  captain  and  all  the 
inferior  officers  accordingly.  This  new  frigate, 
when  in  the  Spanish  service,  had  mounted  thirty- 
two  guns  ;  but  she  was  now  to  have  only  twenty, 
which  were  the  twelve  that  were  on  board  the 
Tryal,  and  eight  that  had  belonged  to  the  Anna 
pink.  When  this  affair  was  thus  far  regulated, 
Mr.  Anson  gave  orders  to  Captain  Saunders  to 
put  it  in  execution,  directing  him  to  take  out  of  the 
sloop  the  anns,  stores,  ammunition,  and  every 
thuig  that  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  other  ships, 
and  then  to  scuttle  her  and  sink  her.  And  after 
Captain  Saunders  had  seen  her  destroyed,  he  was 
to  proceed  with  his  new  frigate  (to  be  called  the 
Tryal's  prize)  and  to  cruise  off  the  highland  of 
Valparaiso,  keeping  it  from  him  N.N.W.,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  :  for  as  all 
ships  bound  from  Valparaiso  to  the  northward  steer 
that  course,  Mr.  Anson  proposed  by  this  means 
to  stop  any  intelligence,  that  might  be  despatched 
to  Callao,  of  two  of  their  ships  being  missing,  which 
might  give  them  apprehensions  of  the  English 
squadron  being  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
Tryal's  prize  was  to  continue  on  this  station 
twenty-four  days,  and,  if  not  joined  by  the  com- 
modore at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  she  was 
then  to  proceed  down  the  coast  to  Pisco  or  Nasca, 
where  she  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  Mr.  An- 
son. The  commodore  likewise  ordered  lieutenant 
Saumarez,  who  commanded  the  Centurion's  prize, 
to  keep  company  with  Captain  Saunders,  both  to 
assist  him  in  unloading  the  sloop,  and  also  that, 
by  spreading  in  their  cruise,  there  might  be  less 
danger  of  any  of  the  enemy's  ships  slipping  by 
unobserved.  These  orders  being  despatched,  the 
Centurion  parted  from  them  at  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing, on  the  27th  of  September,  directing  her  course 
to  the  southward,  with  a  view  of  cruisuig  for  some 
days  to  the  windward  of  Valparaiso. 

And  now  by  this  disposition  of  our  ships  we 
flattered  ourselves,  that  we  had  taken  all  the 
advantages  of  the  enemy  that  we  possibly  could 
with  our  small  force,  since  our  disposition  was 
doubtless  the  most  prudent  that  could  be  project- 
ed. For,  as  we  might  suppose  the  Gloucester  by 
this  time  to  be  drawing  near  her  station  off  the 
highland  of  Paita,  we  were  enabled,  by  our  sepa- 
rate stations,  to  intercept  all  vessels  employed 
either  betwixt  Peru  and  Chili  to  the  southward, 
or  betwixt  Panama  and  Peru  to  the  northward: 
since  the  principal  trade  from  Peru  to  Chili  being 
carried  on  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  the  Centurion 
cruising  to  the  windward  of  Valparaiso,  would,  in 
all  probability,  meet  with  them,  as  it  is  the  con- 
stant practice  of  those  ships  to  fall  in  with  the 
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coast,  to  the  windward  of  that  port :  and  the 
Gloucester  would,  in  like  manner,  be  in  the  way 
of  the  trade  bound  from  Panama  or  the  northward, 
to  any  part  of  Peru  ;  since  the  highland  off  which 
she  was  stationed  is  constantly  made  by  all  ships 
in  that  voyage.  And  whilst  the  Centurion  and 
Gloucester  were  thus  situated  for  interrupting  the 
enemy's  trade,  the  Tryal's  prize  and  Centurion's 
prize  were  as  conveniently  stationed  for  prevent- 
ing all  intelligence,  by  intercepting  all  ships  bound 
from  Valparaiso  to  the  northward  ;  for  it  was  on 
board  these  vessels  that  it  was  to  be  feared  some 
account  of  us  might  possibly  be  sent  to  Peru. 

But  the  most  prudent  dispositions  carry  with 
them  only  a  probability  of  success,  and  can  never 
insure  its  certainty:  since  those  chances,  which 
it  was  reasonable  to  overlook  in  deliberations,  are 
sometimes  of  most  powerful  influence  in  execution. 
Thus  in  the  present  case,  the  distress  of  the  Tryal, 
and  the  quitting  our  station  to  assist  her  (events 
which  no  degree  of  prudence  could  either  foresee 
or  obviate)  gave  an  opportunity  to  all  the  ships, 
bound  to  Valparaiso,  to  reach  that  port  without 
molestation,  during  this  unlucky  interval.  So  that 
though,  after  leaving  Captain  Saunders,  we  were 
very  expeditious  in  regaining  our  station,  where 
we  got  the  29th  at  noon,  yet  in  plying  on  and  off 
till  the  6th  of  October,  we  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  a  sail  of  any  sort :  and  then,  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  making  any  advantage  by  a  longer 
stay,  we  made  sail  to  the  leeward  of  the  port,  in 
order  to  join  our  prizes  ;  but  when  we  arrived  on 
the  station  appointed  for  them,  we  did  not  meet 
with  them,  though  we  continued  there  four  or  five 
days.  We  supposed  that  some  chase  had  occa- 
sioned their  leaving  their  station,  and  therefore  we 
proceeded  down  the  coast  to  the  highland  of  Nasca, 
where  Captain  Saunders  was  directed  to  join  us. 
Here  we  arrived  on  the  21st,  and  were  in  great 
expectation  of  meeting  with  some  of  the  enemy's 
ships  on  the  coast,  as  both  the  accounts  of  former 
voyages,  and  the  information  of  our  prisoners 
assured  us,  that  all  ships  bound  to  Callao  constantly 
make  this  land  to  prevent  the  danger  of  running 
to  the  leeward  of  the  port.  But  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  this  station,  we  saw  no  sail  till 
the  2nd  of  November,  when  two  ships  appeared  in 
sight  together  ;  we  immediately  gave  them  chase, 
but  soon  perceived  that  they  were  the  Tryal's  and 
Centurion's  prizes  :  as  they  had  the  wind  of  us, 
we  brought  to  and  waited  their  coming  up  ;  when 
Captain  Saunders  came  on  board  us,  and  acquainted 
the  commodore,  that  he  had  cleared  the  Tryal 
pursuant  to  his  orders,  and  having  scuttled  her, 
he  remained  by  her  till  she  sunk,  but  that  it  was 
the  4th  of  October  before  this  was  effected  ;  for 
there  ran  so  large  and  hollow  a  sea,  that  the  sloop, 
having  neither  masts  nor  sails  to  steady  her,  rolled 
and  pitched  so  violently,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  boat  to  lay  along-side  of  her,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  :  and  during  this  attendance  on 
the  sloop,  they  were  all  driven  so  far  to  the  north- 
west, that  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  stretch 
a  long  way  to  the  westward  to  regain  the  ground 
they  had  lost ;  which  was  the  reason  that  we  had 
not  met  with  them  on  their  station  as  we  expected. 
We  found  they  had  not  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  cruise  than  we  were,  for  they  had  seen  no 
vessel  since  they  separated  from  us.  The  little 
success  we  all  had,  and  our  certainty,  that  had  any 


ships  been  stirring  in  these  seas  for  some  time  past 
we  must  have  met  with  them,  made  us  believe, 
that  the  enemy  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  missing  of 
the  two  ships  we  had  taken,  had  suspected  us  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  consequently  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  trade  in  the  southern  parts. 
We  likewise  apprehended,  that  they  might  by  this 
time  be  fitting  out  the  men  of  war  at  Callao  ;  for 
we  knew  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an 
express  from  Valparaiso  to  reach  Lima  in  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  days,  and  it  was  now  more  than  fifty 
since  we  had  taken  our  first  prize.  These  appre- 
hensions of  an  embargo  along  the  coast,  and  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Spanish  squadron  at  Callao, 
determined  the  commodore  to  hasten  down  to  the 
leeward  of  Callao,  and  to  join  Captain  Mitchel 
(who  was  stationed  off  Paita)  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  our  strength  being  united,  we  might  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  ships  from  Callao  a  warm 
reception,  if  they  dared  to  put  to  sea.  With  this 
view  we  bore  away  the  same  afternoon,  taking 
particular  care  to  keep  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  our 
being  discovered  from  thence  ;  for  we  knew  that 
all  the  country  ships  were  commanded,  under  the 
severest  penalty,  not  to  sail  by  the  port  of  Callao 
without  stopping  ;  and  as  this  order  was  con- 
stantly complied  with,  we  should  undoubtedly  be 
known  for  enemies,  if  we  were  seen  to  act  contrary 
to  it.  In  this  new  navigation,  not  being  certain 
whether  we  might  not  meet  the  Spanish  squadron 
in  our  route,  the  commodore  took  on  board  the 
Centurion  part  of  his  crew,  with  which  he  had 
formerly  manned  the  Carmelo.  And  now  standing 
to  the  northward,  we,  before  night  came  on,  had 
a  view  of  the  small  island  called  St.  Gallan,  which 
bore  from  us  N.N.E.  ^  E.,  about  seven  leagues 
distant.  This  island  hes  in  the  latitude  of  about 
fourteen  degrees  South,  and  about  five  miles  to 
the  northward  of  a  highland,  called  Morro  Veijo, 
or  the  old  man's  head.  I  mention  this  island, 
and  the  highland  near  it,  more  particularly, 
because  between  them  is  the  most  eligible  station 
on  that  coast  for  cruising  upon  the  enemy  ;  as  all 
ships  bound  to  Callao,  whether  from  the  north- 
ward or  the  southward,  run  well  in  with  the  land 
in  this  part.  By  the  5th  of  November,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  we  were  advanced  within  view 
of  the  highland  of  Barranca,  lying  in  the  latitude 
of  10"  36'  South,  bearing  from  us  N.  E.  by  E., 
distant  eight  or  nine  leagues  ;  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  afterwards  we  had  the  satisfaction,  we  had 
so  long  wished  for,  of  seeing  a  sail.  She  first 
appeared  to  leeward,  and  we  all  immediately  gave 
her  chase  ;  but  the  Centurion  so  much  outsailed 
the  two  prizes,  that  we  soon  ran  them  out  of 
sight,  and  gained  considerably  on  the  chase:  how- 
ever, night  coming  on  before  we  came  up  with 
her,  we,  about  seven  o'clock,  lost  sight  of  her,  and 
were  in  some  perplexity  what  course  to  steer  ; 
but  at  last  Mr.  Anson  resolved,  as  we  were  then 
before  the  wind,  to  keep  all  his  sails  set,  and  not 
to  change  his  course  :  for  though  we  had  no  doubt 
but  the  chase  would  alter  her  course  in  the  night ; 
yet,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  tack  she  would  go 
upon,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  keep  on  our 
course,  as  we  must  by  this  means  unavoidably  near 
her,  than  to  change  it  on  conjecture  ;  when,  if 
we  should  mistake,  we  must  infallibly  lose  her. 
Thus  then  we  continued  the  chase  about  an  hour 
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and  a  half  in  the  dark,  some  one  or  other  on 
board  us  constantly  imagining  they  discerned  her 
sails  right  a-head  of  us  ;  but  at  last  Mr.  Brett, 
then  our  second  lieutenant,  did  really  discover 
her  about  four  points  on  the  larboard-bow,  steer- 
ing off  to  the  seaward  :  we  immediately  clapped 
the  helm  a-weather,  and  stood  for  her  ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  came  up  with  her,  and  having 
fired  fourteen  shot  at  her,  she  struck.  Our  third 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Dennis,  was  sent  in  the  boat  with 
sixteen  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  prize,  and 
to  return  the  prisoners  to  our  ship.  This  ship 
was  named  the  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  built  at 
Guaiaquil,  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen, 
and  was  commanded  by  Bartolome  Urrunaga,  a 
Biscayer  :  she  was  bound  from  Guaiaquil  to  Cal- 
lao  ;  her  loading  consisted  of  timber,  cocoa,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tobacco,  hides,  Pito  thread  (which  is  very 
strong,  and  is  made  of  a  species  of  grass)  Quito 
cloth,  wax,  &c.  The  specie  on  board  her  was 
inconsiderable,  being  principally  small  silver 
money,  and  not  amounting  to  more  than  170/. 
sterling.  It  is  true,  her  cargo  was  of  great  value, 
could  we  have  disposed  of  it ;  but,  the  Spaniards 
having  strict  orders  never  to  ransom  their  ships, 
all  the  goods  that  we  took  in  these  seas,  except 
what  little  we  had  occasion  for  ourselves,  were  of 
no  advantage  to  us.  Indeed,  though  we  could 
make  no  profit  thereby  ourselves,  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  us  to  consider,  that  it  was  so  much 
really  lost  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  despoiling 
them  was  no  contemptible  branch  of  that  ser- 
vice, in  which  we  were  now  employed  by  our 
country. 

Besides  our  prize's  crew,  which  amounted  to 
forty-five  hands,  there  were  on  board  her  ten 
passengers,  consisting  of  four  men  and  three 
women,  who  were  natives  of  the  country,  born  of 
Spanish  parents,  and  three  black  female  slaves 
that  attended  them.  The  women  were  a  mother 
and  her  two  daughters,  the  eldest  about  twenty- 
one,  and  the  youngest  about  fourteen.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  women  of  these  years 
should  be  excessively  alarmed  at  the  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whom,  from  the  former 
outrages  of  the  buccaneers,  and  by  the  artful 
insinuations  of  their  priests,  they  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  the  most  terrible  and  brutal  of  all 
mankind.  These  apprehensions,  too,  were  m  the 
present  instance  exaggerated  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  youngest  of  the  women,  and  the 
riotous  disposition  which  they  might  well  expect 
^o  find  in  a  set  of  sailors,  that  had  not  seen  a 
woman  for  near  a  twelvemonth.  Full  of  these 
terrors,  the  women  all  hid  themselves  when  our 
officer  went  on  board,  and  when  they  were  found 
out,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  per- 
suade them  to  approach  the  light  :  however,  he 
soon  satisfied  them,  by  the  humanity  of  his  conduct 
and  his  assurances  of  their  future  security  and 
honourable  treatment,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  And  the  commodore  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  sent  directions  that  they  should  be  con- 
tinued on  board  their  own  ship,  with  the  use  of 
the  same  apartments,  and  with  all  the  other  con- 
veniences they  had  enjoyed  before,  giving  strict 
orders  that  they  should  receive  no  kind  of  inqui- 
etude or  molestation  whatever  :  and  that  they 
might  be  the  more  certain  of  having  these  orders 
complied  with,  or  of  complaining  if  they  were  not, 


the  commodore  permitted  the  pilot,  who  in  Spanish 
ships  is  generally  the  second  person  on  board,  to 
stay  with  them,  as  their  guardian  and  protector. 
He  was  particularly  chosen  for  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Anson,  as  he  seemed  to  be  extremely  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerned  the  women,  and  had 
at  fii'st  declared  that  he  was  married  to  the 
youngest  of  them  ;  though  it  afterwards  appeared, 
both  from  the  information  of  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  and  other  circumstances,  that  he  had 
asserted  this  with  a  view  the  better  to  secure  them 
from  the  insults  they  expected  on  their  first  falling 
into  our  hands.  By  this  compassionate  and  in- 
dulgent behaviour  of  the  commodore,  the  con- 
sternation of  our  female  prisoners  entirely  subsided, 
and  they  continued  easy  and  cheerful  during  the 
whole  time  they  were  with  us,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  hereafter. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chase,  the  Centurion  ran  her  two  consorts 
out  of  sight,  for  which  reason  we  lay  by  all  the 
night,  after  we  had  taken  the  prize,  for  Captain 
Saunders  and  Lieutenant  Saumarez  to  join  us, 
firing  guns,  and  making  false  fires  every  half-hour, 
to  prevent  their  passing  us  unobserved  ;  but  they 
were  so  far  a-stern,  that  they  neither  heard  nor 
saw  any  of  our  signals,  and  were  not  able  to  come 
up  with  us  till  broad  day-light.  When  they  had 
joined  us  we  proceeded  together  to  the  northward, 
being  now  four  sail  in  company.  We  here  found 
the  sea,  for  many  miles  round  us,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  :  This,  upon  examination,  we  imputed 
to  an  immense  quantity  of  spawn  spread  upon  its 
surface  ;  and  taking  up  some  of  the  water  in  a 
wine-glass,  it  soon  changed  from  a  dirty  aspect  to 
a  clear  crystal,  with  only  some  red  globules  of  a 
slimy  nature  floating  on  the  top.  And  now  having 
a  supply  of  timber  on  board  our  new  prize,  the 
commodore  ordered  our  boats  to  be  repaired,  and 
a  swivel  gun-stock  to  be  fixed  in  the  bow  both  of 
the  barge  and  pinnace,  in  order  to  increase  their 
force,  in  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  them  for  boarding  ships,  or  for  any  attempts 
on  shore. 

As  we  stood  from  hence  to  the  northward, 
nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  two  or  three  days, 
though  we  spread  our  ships  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  not  probable  any  vessel  of  the  enemy 
could  escape  us.  In  our  run  along  this  coast  we 
generally  observed,  that  there  was  a  current  which 
set  us  to  the  northward,  at  the  rate  often  or  twelve 
miles  each  day.  And  now  being  in  about  eight 
degrees  of  South  latitude,  we  began  to  be  attended 
with  vast  numbers  of  flying  fish  and  bonitos,  which 
were  the  first  we  saw  after  our  departure  from 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  on 
the  east  side  of  South  America  they  extended  to 
a  much  higher  latitude  than  they  do  on  the  west 
side  ;  for  we  did  not  lose  them  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  till  we  approached  the  southern  tropic.  The 
reason  for  this  diversity  is  doubtless  the  diff'erent 
degrees  of  heat  obtaining  in  the  same  latitude  on 
diff'erent  sides  of  that  continent.  And  on  this 
occasion  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  short  digres- 
sion on  the  heat  and  cold  of  diff'erent  climates, 
and  on  the  varieties  which  occur  in  the  same 
place  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places  lying  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude. 

The  ancients,  as  appears  in  many  places,  con- 
ceived that  of  the  five  zones,  into  which  they 
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divided  the  surface  of  the  globe,  two  only  were  | 
habitable,  supposing  that  all  between  the  tropics  j 
was  too  hot,  and  all  within  the  polar  circle  too 
cold,  to  be  supported  by  mankind.  The  falsehood 
of  this  reasoning  has  been  long  evinced  ;  but  the 
particular  comparisons  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  these 
various  climates,  has  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly 
considered.  However,  enough  is  known  safely  to 
determine  this  position,  that  all  places  between 
the  tropics  are  far  from  being  the  hottest  on  the 
globe,  as  many  of  those  within  the  polar  circles 
are  far  from  enduring  that  extreme  degree  of  cold, 
to  which  their  situation  should  seem  to  subject 
them  :  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the 
temperature  of  a  place  depends  much  more  upon 
other  circumstances,  than  upon  its  distance  from 
the  pole,  or  its  proximity  to  the  equinoctial. 

This  proposition  relates  to  the  general  temper- 
ature of  places,  taking  the  whole  year  round ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  city 
of  London,  for  instance,  enjoys  much  warmer  sea- 
sons than  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  it ;  for  there  the 
severity  of  the  winter  is  so  great,  that  it  will 
scarcely  permit  the  hardiest  of  our  garden  plants 
to  live.  And  if  the  comparison  be  made  between 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  western  shore  of  South 
America,  as,  for  example,  betwixt  Bahia  and 
Lima,  the  difference  will  be  still  more  remarkable; 
for  tliough  the  coast  of  Brazil  is  extremely  sultry, 
yet  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas  in  the  same  lati- 
tude is  perhaps  as  temperate  and  tolerable  as  any 
part  of  the  globe  ;  since  in  ranging  along  it  we 
did  not  once  meet  with  so  warm  weather  as  is 
frequent  in  a  summer's  day  in  England  :  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  never  fell  any 
rains  to  refresh  and  cool  the  air. 

The  causes  of  this  temperature  in  the  South 
Seas  are  not  difficult  to  be  assigned,  and  shall  be 
hereafter  mentioned.  I  am  now  only  solicitous 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
latitude  of  a  place  alone  is  no  rule  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  which  obtains 
there.  Perhaps  this  position  might  be  more 
briefly  confirmed  by  observing,  that  on  the  tops 
of  the  Andes,  though  under  the  equinoctial,  the 
snow  never  melts  the  whole  year  round  ;  'a  cri- 
terion of  cold,  stronger  than  what  is  known  to 
take  place  in  many  parts  far  removed  within  the 
polar  circle. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  temperature  of 
the  air  all  the  year  through,  and  the  gross  esti- 
mations of  heat  and  cold  which  every  one  makes 
from  his  own  sensation.  If  this  matter  be  exam- 
ined by  means  of  thermometers,  which  in  respect 
to  the  absolute  degree  of  heat  and  cold  are  doubt- 
less the  most  unerring  evidences  ;  if  this  be  done, 
the  result  will  be  indeed  most  wonderful ;  for  it 
will  appear  that  the  heat  in  very  high  latitudes, 
as  at  Petersburg  for  instance,  is  at  particular 
times  much  greater  than  any  that  has  been  liitherto 
observed  between  the  tropics  ;  and  that  even  at 
London,  in  the  year  1746,  there  was  the  part  of 
one  day  considerably  hotter  than  what  was  at  any 
time  felt  by  a  ship  of  Mr.  Anson's  squadron,  in 
running  from  hence  to  Cape  Hoi-n  and  back  again, 
and  passing  twice  under  the  sun  ;  for  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  the  thermometer  in  London 
(being  one  of  those  graduated  according  to  the 
method  of  Fahrenheit)  stood  once  at  78°;  and  the 


greatest  height  at  which  a  thermometer  of  the 
same  kind  stood  in  the  foregoing  ship,  I  find  to  be 
76"  :  this  was  at  St.  Catherine's,  in  the' latter  end 
of  December,  when  the  sun  was  within  about  three 
degrees  of  the  vertex.  And  as  to  Petersburg,  I 
find,  by  the  acts  of  the  Academy  established  there, 
that  in  the  year  1 734,  on  the  20th  and  25th  of 
July,  the  thermometer  rose  to  98"  in  the  shade, 
that  is,  it  was  twenty-two  divisions  higher  than  it 
was  found  to  be  at  St.  Catherine's  ;  which  is  a 
degree  of  heat  that,  were  it  not  authorised  by  the 
regularity  and  circumspection  with  which  the 
observations  seem  to  have  been  made,  would 
appear  altogether  incredible. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  how  it  comes  to  pass  then, 
that  the  heat  in  many  places  between  the  tropics 
is  esteemed  so  violent  and  insufferable,  when  it 
appears,  by  these  instances,  that  it  is  sometimes 
rivalled  or  exceeded  in  very  high  latitudes  not  far 
from  the  polar  circle  I  I  should  answer,  that  the 
estimation  of  heat,  in  any  particular  place,  ought 
not  to  be  founded  upon  that  degree  of  heat  which 
may  now  and  then  obtain  there,  but  is  rather  to 
be  deduced  from  the  medium  observed  in  a  whole 
season,  or  perhaps  in  a  whole  year  :  and  in  this 
light  it  will  easily  appear,  how  much  more  intense 
the  same  degree  of  heat  may  prove,  by  being  long 
continued  without  remarkable  variation.  For 
instance,  in  comparing  together  St.  Catherine's 
and  Petersburg,  we  will  suppose  the  summer 
heat  at  St.  Catherine's  to  be  76°,  and  the  winter 
heat  to  be  twenty  divisions  short  of  it :  I  do  not 
make  use  of  this  last  conjecture  upon  sufficient 
observation  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  suspe.ct  that  the 
allowance  is  full  large.  Upon  this  supposition 
then,  the  medium  heat  all  the  year  round  will  be 
66",  and  this  perhaps  by  night  as  well  as  day,  with 
no  great  variation  :  now  those  who  have  attended 
to  thermometers  will  readily  own  that  a  continu- 
ation of  this  degree  of  heat  for  a  length  of  time 
would  by  the  generality  of  mankind  be  styled  vio- 
lent and  suffocating.  But  now  at  Petersburg, 
though  a  few  times  in  the  year  the  heat,  by  the 
thermometer,  may  be  considerably  greater  than 
at  St.  Catherine's,  yet,  as  at  other  times  the  cold 
is  immensely  sharper,  the  medium  for  a  year,  or 
even  for  one  season  only,  would  be  far  short  of 
66".  For  I  find  that  the  variation  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  Petersburg  is  at  least  five  times 
greater,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  point,  than 
what  I  have  supposed  to  take  place  at  St.  Ca- 
therine's. 

But  besides  this  estimation  of  the  heat  of  a 
place,  by  taking  the  medium  for  a  considerable 
time  together,  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
will  still  augment  the  apparent  heat  of  the  warmer 
climates,  and  diminish  that  of  the  colder,  though 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  remarked  in 
any  author.  To  explain  myself  more  distinctly 
upon  this  head,  I  must  observe,  that  the  measure 
of  absolute  heat,  marked  by  the  thermometer,  is 
not  the  certain  criterion  of  the  sensation  of  heat, 
with  which  human  bodies  are  affected  :  for  as  the 
presence  and  perpetual  succession  of  fresh  air  is 
necessary  to  our  respiration,  so  there  is  a  species 
of  tainted  or  stagnated  air,  which  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  continuance  of  great  heats,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  in  us  an  idea  of  sultriness  and 
suffocating  warmth,  much  beyond  what  the  mere 
heat  of  the  air  alone,  supposing  it  pure  and  agi- 
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tated,  would  occasion.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  thermometer  will  never 
determine  the  heat  which  the  human  body  feels 
from  this  cause  ;  and  hence  it  follows  too,  that 
the  heat  in  most  places  between  the  tropics  must 
be  much  more  troublesome  and  uneasy,  than  the 
same  degree  of  absolute  heat  in  a  high  latitude  : 
for  the  equability  and  duration  of  the  tropical 
heat  contribute  to  impregnate  the  air  with  a  mul- 
titude of  steams  and  vapours  from  the  soil  and 
water,  and  these  being,  many  of  them,  of  an  im- 
pure and  noxious  kind,  and  being  not  easily  re- 
moved, by  reason  of  the  regularity  of  the  winds 
in  those  parts,  which  only  shift  the  exhalations 
from  place  to  place,  without  dispersing  them,  the 
atmosphere  is  by  this  means  rendered  less  proper 
for  respiration,  and  mankind  are  consequently 
affected  with  what  they  style  a  most  intense  and 
stifling  heat :  whereas  in  the  higher  latitudes 
these  vapours  are  probably  raised  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  the  irregularity  and  violence  of  the 
winds  frequently  disperse  them  ;  so  that,  the  air 
being  in  general  pure  and  less  stagnant,  the  same 
degree  of  absolute  heat  is  not  attended  witlr  that 
uneasy  and  suffocating  sensation.  This  may  suf- 
fice in  general  with  respect  to  the  present  specu- 
lation ;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  mankind,  especially  travellers  of  all 
sorts,  are  very  much  interested,  that  it  were  more 
thoroughly  and  accurately  examined,  and  that  all 
sTiips  bound  to  the  warmer  climates  would  furnish 
themselves  with  thermometers  of  a  known  fabric, 
and  would  observe  them  daily,  and  register  their 
observations.;  for  considering  the  turn  to  philo- 
sophical subjects,  which  has  obtained  in  Europe 
for  the  last  fourscore  years,  it  is  incredible  how 
very  rarely  anything  of  this  kind  has  been  at- 
tended to.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  have  ever  seen  any  observations  of  the 
heat  and  cold,  either  in  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
which  were  made  by  mariners  or  officers  of  ves- 
sels, except  those  made  by  Mr.  Anson's  order,  on 
board  the  Centurion,  and  by  Captain  Legge  on 
board  the  Severn,  which  was  another  ship  of  our 
squadron. 

This  digression  I  have  been  in  some  measure 
drawn  into  by  the  consideration  of  the  fine  weather 
we  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  even  under  the 
equinoctial  itself,  but  the  particularities  of  this 
weather  I  have  not  yet  described  :  1  shall  now 
therefore  add,  that  in  this  climate  every  circum- 
stance concurred  that  could  render  the  open  air 
and  the  daylight  desirable.  For  in  other  coun- 
tries the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer 
renders  the  greater  part  of  the  day  unapt  either 
for  labour  or  amusement  ;  and  the  frequent  rains 
are  not  less  troublesome  in  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  the  year.  But  in  this  happy  climate  the 
sun  rarely  appears  :  not  that  the  heavens  have  at 
any  time  a  dark  and  gloomy  look ;  but  there  is 
constantly  a  cheeiful  grey  sky,  just  sufficient  to 
screen  the  sun,  and  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  its 
perpendicular  rays,  without  obscuring  the  air,  or 
tinging  the  daylight  with  an  unpleasant  or  melan- 
choly hue.  By  this  means  all  parts  of  the  day 
are  proper  for  labour  or  exercise  abroad,  nor  is 
there  wanting  that  refreshment  and  pleasing  re- 
frigeration of  the  air,  which  is  sometimes  produced 
in  other  climates  by  rains ; .  for  here  the  same 
effect  is  brought  about  by  the  fresh  breezes  from 


the  cooler  regions  to  the  southward.  It  is  reason-  j 
able  to  suppose  that  this  fortunate  complexion  of 
the  heavens  is  principally  owing  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  vast  hills,  called  the  Andes,  which 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  and  extending  themselves  im- 
mensely higher  than  any  other  mountains  upon 
the  globe,  form  upon  their  sides  and  declivities  a 
prodigious  tract  of  country,  where,  according  to 
the  different  approaches  to  the  summit,  all  kinds 
of  climates  may  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  be  found. 
These  mountains,  by  intercepting  great  part  of  the 
eastern  winds  which  generally  blow  over  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  and  by  cooling  that  part 
of  the  air  which  forces  its  way  over  their  tops, 
and  by  keeping  besides  a  prodigious  extent  of  the 
atmosphere  perpetually  cool,  by  its  contiguity  to 
the  snows  with  which  they  are  covered  ;  these  hills, 
I  say,  by  thus  extending  the  influence  of  their 
frozen  crests  to  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  seas 
of  Peru,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  equability  which  constantly  prevail  there. 
For  when  we  were  advanced  beyond  the  equinoc- 
tial, where  these  mountains  left  us,  and  had  no- 
thing to  screen  us .  to  the  eastward,  but  the  high 
lands  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  are  but 
mole-hills  to  the  Andes,  we  then  soon  found  that 
in  a  short  run  we  had  totally  changed  our  climate, 
passing  in  two  or  three  days  from  the  temperate 
air  of  Peru  to  the  sultry  burning  atmosphere  of 
the  West  Indies.  But  it  is  tune  to  return  to  our 
narration. 

On  the  1 0th  of  November  we  were  three  leagues 
south  of  the  southermost  island  of  Lobos,  lying 
in  the  latitude  6°  27'  South.  There  are  two 
islands  of  this  name  ;  this,  called  Lobos  de  la 
Mar,  and  another,  which  lies  to  the  northward 
of  it,  very  much  resembling  it  in  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, and  often  mistaken  for  it,  called  Lobos 
de  Tierra.  We  were  now  drawing  near  to  the 
station  appointed  to  the  Gloucester,  for  which 
reason,  fearing  to  miss  her,  we  made  an  easy  sail 
all  night.  The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  we 
saw  a  ship  in-shore,  and  to  windward,  plying  up 
to  the  coast :  she  had  passed  by  us  with  the 
favour  of  the  night,  and  we  soon  perceiving  her 
not  to  be  the  Gloucester,  got  our  tacks  on  board, 
and  gave  her  chase  ;  but  it  proving  very  little 
wind,  so  that  neither  of  us  could  make  much  way, 
the  commodore  ordered  the  barge,  his  pinnace, 
and  the  Tryal's  pinnace,  to  be  manned  and  armed, 
and  to  pursue  the  chase  and  board  her.  Lieu- 
tenant Brett,  who  commanded  the  barge,  came 
up  with  her  first,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  running 
along-side  of  her,  he  fired  a  volley  of  small  shot 
between  the  masts,  just  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  on  board,  and  then  instantly  entered  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  men  ;  but  the  enemy 
made  no  resistance,  being  sufficiently  frightened 
by  the  dazzling  of  the  cutlasses,  and  the  volley 
they  had  just  received.  Lieutenant  Brett  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  trimmed,  and  bore  down  to  the 
commodore,  taking  up  in  his  way  the  two  pinnaces. 
When  he  was  arrived  within  about  four  miles  of 
us  he  put  oft'  in  the  barge,  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  given  him 
some  material  intelligence,  which  he  was  desirous 
the  commodore  should  be  acquainted  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  On  his  ai'rival  we  learnt,  that  the 
prize  was  called  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmin,  of 
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about  two  hundred  and  seventy  tons  burthen  ; 
she  was  commanded  by  Marcos  Morena,  a  native 
of  Venice,  and  had  on  board  forty-three  mariners : 
she  was  deep  laden  with  steel,  iron,  wax,  pepper, 
cedar,  plank,  snuff,  rosarios,  European  bale  goods, 
powder-blue,  cinnamon,  Romish  indulgences,  and 
other  species  of  merchandize  :  and  though  this 
cargo,  in  our  present  circumstances,  was  but  of 
little  value  to  us,  yet  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  was  the  most  considerable  capture  that  fell 
into  our  hands  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  for  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  400,000  dollars  prime 
cost  at  Panama.  This  ship  was  bound  to  Callao, 
and  had  stopped  at  Paita  in  her  passage,  to  take 
in  a  recruit  of  water  and  provisions,  and  had  not 
left  that  place  above  twenty-four  hours,  before 
she  fell  into  our  hands. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Brett  had  received 
some  important  intelligence  from  the  prisoners, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  acquaint  the  commo- 
dore with  immediately.  The  first  person  he  re- 
ceived it  from  (though  upon  further  examination 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  other  prisoners)  was  one 
John  Williams,  an  Irishman,  whom  he  found  on 
board  the  Spanish  vessel.  Williams  was  a  papist, 
who  worked  his  passage  from  Cadiz,  and  had 
travelled  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  as  a 
pedlar  :  he  pretended  by  this  business  he  had  got 
4  or  5000  dollars  ;  but  that  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  papists,  who  knew  he  had  money,  and  was 
at  last  stripped  of  all  he  had.  He  was  indeed  at 
present  all  in  rags,  being  but  just  got  out  of  Paita 
gaol,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  some  mis- 
demeanor :  he  expressed  great  joy  upon  seeing 
his  countrymen,  and  immediately  informed  them, 
that  a  few  days  before,  a  vessel  came  into  Paita, 
where  the  master  of  her  informed  the  governor, 
that  he  had  been  chased  in  the  offing  by  a  very 
large  ship,  which  from  her  size,  and  the  colour  of 
her  sails,  he  was  persuaded  must  be  one  of  the 
English  squadron  :  this  we  then  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  Gloucester,  as  we  afterwards  found 
it  was.  The  governor,  upon  examining  the  master, 
was  fully  satisfied  of  his  relation,  and  immediately 
sent  away  an  express  to  Lima  to  acquaint  the 
viceroy  therewith  :  and  the  royal  officer  residing 
at  Paita,  being  apprehensive  of  a  visit  from  the 
English,  was  busily  employed  in  removing  the 
king's  treasure  and  his  own  to  Piura,  a  town 
within  land,  about  fourteen  leagues  distant.  We 
further  learnt  from  our  prisoners,  that  there  was 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
some  merchants  at  Lima,  that  was  now  lodged  at 
the  Custom-house  at  Paita  ;  and  that  this  was  in- 
tended to  be  shipped  on  board  a  vessel,  which 
was  then  in  the  port  of  Paita  ;  and  was  preparing 
to  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition,  being  bound 
for  the  bay  of  Sonsonnate,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  order  to  purchase  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Manila  ship.  This  vessel  at  Paita  was  esteemed 
a  prime  sailer,  and  had  just  received  a  new  coat 
of  tallow  on  her  bottom  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  prisoners,  she  might  be  able  to  sail  the  suc- 
ceeding morning.  The  character  they  gave  us  of 
this  vessel,  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  shipped, 
left  us  little  reason  to  believe  that  our  ship,  which 
had  been  in  the  water  near  two  years,  could  have 
any  chance  of  coming  up  with  her,  if  we  once 
suffered  her  to  escape  out  of  the  port.  And 
therefore,  as  we  were  now  discovered,  and  the 


coast  would  be  soon  alarmed,  and  as  our  cruising 
in  these  parts  any  longer  would  answer  no  pui-pose, 
the  commodore  resolved  to  surprise  the   place, 
having    first    minutely   informed   himself  of  its 
strength  and  condition,  and  being  fully  satisfied, 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  losing  many  of  our 
men  in  the  attempt.     This  surprise  of  Paita,  be- 
sides the  treasure  it  promised  us,  and  its  being 
the  only  enterprise  it  was  in  our  power  to  under- 
take, had  these    other  advantages  attending   it, 
that  we  should  in  all  probability  supply  ourselves 
with  great  quantities  of  live  provision,  of  which   [ 
we  were  at  this  time  in  want :  and  we  should   j 
likewise  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  our  pri-   j 
soners  on  shore,  who  were  now  very  numerous,   j 
and  made  a  greater  consumption  of  our  food  than  j 
our  stock  that  remained  was  capable  of  furnishing   j 
long.     In  all  these  lights  the  attempt  was  a  most   ! 
eligible  one,  and  what  our  necessities,  our  situation,  ! 
and  every  prudential  consideration,  prompted  us 
to.     How  it  succeeded,  and  how  far  it  answered 
our  expectations,  shall   be  the   subject   of    the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  taking  of  Paita,  and  our  proceedings  till  we  left  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

The  town  of  Paita  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of 
5"  12'  south,  in  a  most  barren  soil,  composed 
only  of  sand  and  slate  :  the  extent  of  it  is  but  1 
small,  containing  in  all  less  than  two  hundred  j 
families.  The  houses  are  only  ground-floors  ;  the 
walls  built  of  split  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs 
thatched  with  leaves  :  these  edifices,  though  ex- 
tremely slight,  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  a 
climate,  where  rain  is  considered  as  a  prodigy, 
and  is  not  seen  in  many  years  :  so  that  it  is  said, 
that  a  small  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1728,  it  ruined  a  great  number  of 
buildings,  which  mouldered  away,  and  as  it  were 
melted  before  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Paita  are 
principally  Indians  and  black  slaves,  or  at  least  a 
mixed  breed,  the  whites  being  very  few.  The 
port  of  Paita,  though  in  reahty  little  more  than  a 
bay,  is  esteemed  the  best  on  that  part  of  the 
coast ;  and  is  indeed  a  very  secure  and  commo- 
dious anchorage.  It  is  greatly  frequented  by 
all  vessels,  coming  from  the  north  ;  since  it  is 
here  only  that  the  ships  from  Acapulco,  Son- 
sonnate, Relaleijo  and  Panama,  can  touch  and 
refresh  in  their  passage  to  Callao  :  and  the  length 
of  these  voyages  (the  wind  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  being  full  against  them)  renders  it 
impossible  to  perform  them  without  calling  upon 
the  coast  for  a  recruit  of  fresh  water.  It  is  true, 
Paita  is  situated  on  so  parched  a  spot,  that  it 
does  not  itself  furnish  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  or 
any  kind  of  greens  or  provisions,  except  fish  and 
a  few  goats  :  but  there  is  an  Indian  town  called 
Colan,  about  two  or  three  leagues  distant  to  the 
northward,  from  whence  water,  maize,  greens, 
fowls,  &c.  are  brought  to  Paita  on  balsas  or  floats, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  ships  that  touch  here  ; 
and  cattle  are  sometimes  brought  from  Piura,  a 
town  which  lies  about  fourteen  leagues  up  in  the 
country.  The  water  brought  from  Colan  is  whitish, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  appearance,  but  it  is  said  to 
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be  very  wholesome :  for  it  is  pretended  by  the 
inhabitants,  that  it  runs  through  large  woods  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  that  it  is  sensibly  impregnated 
therewith.  This  port  of  Paita,  besides  furnishing 
the  northern  trade  bound  to  Callao  with  water 
and  necessaries,  is  the  usual  place  where  pas- 
sengers from  Acapulco  or  Panama,  bound  to 
Lima,  disembark  ;  for,  as  it  is  two  hundred  leagues 
from  hence  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  as 
the  wind  is  generally  contrary,  the  passage  by 
sea  is  very  tedious  and  fatiguing,  but  by  land 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  road  parallel  to  the 
coast,  with  many  stations  and  villages  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers. 

The  town  of  Paita  is  itself  an  open  place  ;  its 
sole  protection  and  defence  being  a  single  fort. 
It  was  of  consequence  to  us  to  be  well  informed 
of  the  fabric  and  sti'ength  of  this  fort ;  and  by  the 
examination  of  our  prisoners  we  found,  that  there 
were  eight  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in  it,  but 
that  it  had  neither  ditch  nor  outwork,  being  only 
surrounded  by  a  plain  brick  wall ;  and  that  the 
garrison  consisted  of  only  one  weak  company, 
but  the  town  itself  might  possibly  arm  three 
hundred  men  more. 

Mr.  Anson  having  informed  himself  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  resolved  (as  hath  been  said 
in  the  preceding  chapter)  to  attempt  it  that  very 
night.  We  were  then  about  twelve  leagues  distant 
from  the  shore,  far  enough  to  prevent  our  being 
discovered  ;  yet  not  so  far  but  that,  by  making 
all  the  sail  we  could,  we  might  arrive  in  the  bay 
with  our  ships  in  the  night.  However,  the  com- 
modore prudently  considered  that  this  would  be 
an  improper  method  of  proceeding,  as  our  ships 
being  such  large  bodies  might  be  easily  discovered 
at  a  distance  even  in  the  night,  and  might  thereby 
alai-m  the  inhabitants,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  their  valuable  eifects.  He 
therefore,  as  the  strength  of  the  place  did  not 
require  our  whole  force,  resolved  to  attempt  it 
with  our  boats  only,  ordering  the  eighteen-oared 
barge,  and  our  own  and  the  Tryal's  pinnaces,  on 
that  service  ;  and  having  picked  out  fifty-eight 
men  to  man  them,  well  provided  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Lieutenant  Brett,  and  gave  him  his 
necessary  orders.  And  the  better  to  prevent  the 
disappointment  and  confusion  which  might  arise 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  streets  and  passages  of  the  place,  two  of 
the  Spanish  pilots  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
lieutenant,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  most  con- 
venient landing-place,  and  were  afterwards  to  be 
his  guides  on  shore  ;  and  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  security  for  their  faithful  behaviour  on 
this  occasion,  the  commodore  took  care  to  assure 
all  our  prisoners,  that  if  the  pilots  acted  properly, 
they  should  all  of  them  be  released,  and  set  on 
shore  at  this  place  ;  but  in  case  of  any  misconduct 
or  treachery,  he  threatened  them  that  the  pilots 
should  be  instantly  shot,  and  that  he  would  carry 
all  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  on  board 
him,  prisoners  to  England.  So  that  the  prisoners 
themselves  were  interested  in  our  success,  and 
therefore  we  had  no  reason  to  suspect  our  con- 
ductors either  of  negligence  or  perfidy. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  remark  a 
singular  circumstance  of  one  of  the  pilots  employed 
by  lis  in  this  business.  It  seems  (as  we  afterwards 


learnt)  he  had  been  taken  by  Captain  Clipperton 
above  twenty  years  before,  and  had  been  forced 
to  lead  Clipperton  and  his  people  to  the  surprise 
of  Truxillo,  a  town  within  land  to  the  southward 
of  Paita,  where,  however,  he  contrived  to  alarm 
his  countrymen,  and  to  save  them,  though  the 
place  was  taken.  Now  that  the  only  two  attempts 
on  shore,  which  were  made  at  so  long  an  interval 
from  each  other,  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
person,  and  he  too  a  prisoner  both  times,  and 
forced  upon  the  employ  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
is  an  incident  so  very  extraordinary,  that  I  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of  it.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

During  our  preparations,  the  ships  themselves 
stood  towards  the  port  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
make,  being  secure  that  we  were  yet  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  seen.  But,  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  the  ships  being  then  within  five  leagues  of 
the  place.  Lieutenant  Brett,  with  the  boats  under 
his  command,  put  off,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  without  being  discovered ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  it,  than  some  of  the  people  on 
board  a  vessel,  riding  at  anchor  there,  perceived 
him,  who  instantly  put  off  in  their  boat,  rowing 
towards  the  fort,  shouting  and  crying,  "  The  En- 
glish, the  English  dogs,"  &c.  by  which  the  whole 
town  was  suddenly  alarmed,  and  our  people  soon 
observed  several  lights  hurrying  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  fort,  and  other  marks  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  in  great  motion.  Lieutenant  Brett, 
on  this,  encouraged  his  men  to  pull  briskly  up  to 
the  shore,  that  they  might  give  the  enemy  as 
little  time  as  possible  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
However,  before  our  boats  could  reach  the  shore, 
the  people  in  the  fort  had  got  ready  some  of  their 
cannon,  and  pointed  them  towards  the  landing- 
place  ;  and  though  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  it 
might  be  well  supposed  that  chance  had  a  greater 
share  than  skill  in  their  direction,  yet  the  first 
shot  passed  extremely  near  one  of  the  boats,  whist- 
ling just  over  the  heads  of  the  crew.  This  made 
our  people  redouble  their  eff'orts  ;  so  that  they  had 
reached  the  shore,  and  were  in  part  disembarked, 
by  the  time  the  second  gun  fired.  As  soon  as  our 
men  landed,  they  were  conducted  by  one  of  the 
Spanish  pilots  to  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  street, 
not  above  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  beach,  where 
they  were  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  fort ;  and 
being  formed  in  the  best  manner  the  shortness  of 
the  time  would  allow,  they  immediately  marched 
for  the  parade,  which  was  a  large  square  at  the  end 
of  this  street,  the  fort  being  one  side  of  the  square, 
and  the  governor's  house  another.  In  this  march 
(though  performed  with  tolerable  regularity)  the 
shouts  and  clamours  of  threescore  sailors,  who  had 
been  confined  so  long  on  shipboard,  and  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  on  shore  in  an  enemy's  country, 
joyous  as  they  always  are  when  they  land,  and 
animated  besides  in  the  present  case  with  the 
hopes  of  an  immense  pillage  ;  the  huzzas,  I  say, 
of  this  spirited  detachment,  joined  with  the  noise 
of  their  drums,  and  favoured  by  the  night,  had 
augmented  their  numbers,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
enemy,  to  at  least  three  hundred  ;  by  which  per- 
suasion the  inhabitants  were  so  greatly  intimidated, 
that  they  were  much  more  solicitous  about  the 
means  of  their  flight  than  of  their  resistance  :  so 
that  though  upon  entering  the  parade,  our  people 
received  a  volley  from  the  merchants  who  owned 
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the  treasure  then  in  the  town  ;  and  vyho,  with  a 
few  others,  had  ranged  themselves  in  a  gallery 
that  ran  round  the  governor's  house,  yet  that  post 
was  immediately  abandoned  upon  the  firet  fire 
made  by  our  people,  who  were  thereby  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  parade. 

On  this  success  Lieutenant  Brett  divided  his 
men  into  two  parties,  ordering  one  of  them  to 
surround  the  governor's  house,  and  if  possible  to 
secure  the  governor,  whilst  he  himself  with  the 
other  marched  to  the  fort,  with  an  intent  to  force 
it.  But,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  entered  it 
without  opposition  ;  for  the  enemy,  on  his  approach, 
abandoned  it,  and  made  their  escape  over  the 
walls.  By  this  means  tlie  whole  place  was  mas- 
tered in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  from 
the  first  landing,  with  no  other  loss  than  that  of 
one  man  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  wounded  ; 
one  of  which  was  the  Spanish  pilot  of  the  Teresa, 
who  received  a  slight  bruise  by  a  ball  which  grazed 
on  his  wrist :  indeed,  another  of  the  company,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Keppel,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  for  having  on 
a  jockey  cap,  one  side  of  the  peak  was  shaved  off 
close  to  his  temple  by  a  ball,  which  however  did 
him  no  other  injury. 

And  now.  Lieutenant  Brett,  after  this  success, 
placed  a  guard  at  the  fort,  and  another  at  the 
Governor's  house,  and  appointed  sentinels  at  all 
the  avenues  of  the  town,  both  to  prevent  any  sur- 
prise from  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  the  effects  in 
the  place  from  being  embezzled.  And  this  being 
done,  his  next  care  was  to  seize  on  the  custom- 
house where  the  treasure  lay,  and  to  examine  if 
any  of  the  inhabitants  remained  in  the  town,  that 
he  might  know  what  farther  precautions  it  was 
necessary  to  take  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
numbers  left  behind  were  no  ways  formidable  ; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  them  (being  in  bed  when 
the  place  was  surprised)  had  run  away  with  so 
much  precipitation,  that  they  had  not  given  them- 
selves time  to  put  on  their  clothes.  And  in  this 
precipitate  rout  the  governor  was  not  the  last  to 
secure  himself,  for  he  fled  betimes  half  naked, 
leaving  his  wife,  a  young  lady  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  whom  he  had  been  maiTied  but 
three  or  four  days,  behind  him,  though  she  too 
was  afterwards  carried  off"  in  her  shift  by  a  couple 
of  sentinels,  just  as  the  detachment,  ordered  to 
invest  the  house,  arrived  before  it. 

This  escape  of  the  governor  was  an  unpleasing 
circumstance,  as  Mr.  Anson  had  particularly 
recommended  it  to  Lieutenant  Brett  to  secure  his 
person,  if  possible,  in  hopes  that  by  that  means  we 
might  be  able  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  place  ; 
but  it  seems  his  alertness  rendered  it  impossible 
to  seize  him.  The  few  inhabitants  who  remained 
were  confined  in  one  of  the  churches  under  a 
guard,  except  some  stout  negroes  which  were 
found  in  the  place  ;  these,  instead  of  being  shut 
up,  were  employed  the  remaining  part  of  the  night 
to  assist  in  carrying  the  treasure  from  the  custom- 
house and  other  places  to  the  fort.  However, 
there  was  care  taken  that  they  should  be  always 
attended  by  a  file  of  musketeers. 

The  transporting  the  treasure  from  the  custom- 
house to  the  fort,  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
Mr.  Brett's  people,  after  he  had  got  possession  of 
the  place.  But  the  sailors,  while  they  were  thus 
employed,  could  not  be  prevented  from  entering 


the  houses  which  lay  near  them,  in  search  of  pri- 
vate pillage.  And  the  first  things  which  occurred 
to  them,  being  the  clothes  which  the  Spaniards  in 
their  flight  had  left  behind  them,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  Avere  most 
of  them  either  embroidered  or  laced,  our  people 
eagerly  seized  these  glittering  habits,  and  put  them 
on  over  their  own  dirty  trowsers  and  jackets  ;  not 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  the  tie  or  bag-wig 
and  laced  hat,  which  were  generally  found  witli 
the  clothes  ;  and  when  this  practice  was  once 
begun,  there  was  no  preventing  the  whole  detach- 
ment from  imitating  it.  And  those,  who  came 
latest  into  the  fashion,  not  finding  men's  clothes 
sufficient  to  equip  themselves,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  up  with  women's  gowns  and  petticoats, 
which  (provided  there  was  finery  enough)  they 
made  no  scruple  of  putting  on,  and  blending  with 
their  own  greasy  dress.  So  that  when  a  party  of 
them  thus  ridiculously  metamorphosed  first  ap- 
peared before  Mr.  Brett,  he  was  extremely  sur- 
prised at  their  appearance,  and  could  not  imme- 
diately be  satisfied  they  were  his  own  people. 

These  were  the  transactions  of  our  detachment 
on  shore  at  Paita  the  first  night.  And  now  to 
return  to  what  was  done  on  board  the  Centurion 
in  that  interval.  I  must  observe,  that  after  the 
boats  were  gone  off",  we  lay  by  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  then  supposing  our  detachment 
to  be  near  landing,  we  made  an  easy  sail  for  the 
bay.  About  seven  in  the  morning  we  began  to 
open  the  bay,  and  soon  after  we  had  a  view  of  the 
town  ;  and  though  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  yet  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  we  first  discovered  an  infallible  signal  of 
the  certainty  of  our  hopes  ;  this  was  by  means  of 
our  perspectives,  for  through  them  we  saw  an 
English  flag  hoisted  on  the  flag-staff"  of  the  fort, 
which  to  us  was  an  incontestable  proof  that  our 
people  had  got  possession  of  the  town.  We  plied 
into  the  bay  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  wind, 
which  then  blew  off  shore,  would  permit  us.  And 
at  eleven,  the  Tryal's  boat  came  on  board  us, 
loaden  with  dollars  and  church-plate  ;  and  the 
officer  who  commanded  her  informed  us  of  the 
preceding  night's  transactions,  such  as  we  have 
already  related  them.  About  two  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  ten  fathom  and  a  half, 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  distance  from  the  town,  and 
were  consequently  near  enough  to  have  a  more 
immediate  intercourse  with  those  on  shore.  And 
now  we  found  that  Mr.  Brett  had  hitherto  gone 
on  in  collecting  and  removing  the  treasure  without 
interi-uption  ;  but  that  the  enemy  had  rendezvoused 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  a  hill,  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  where  they  made  no  inconsiderable 
appearance  :  for  amongst  the  rest  of  their  force, 
there  were  two  hundred  horse  seemingly  very 
well  armed  and  mounted,  and,  as  we  conceived, 
properly  trained  and  regimented,  being  furnished 
with  trumpets,  drums,  and  standards.  These  troops 
paraded  about  the  hill  with  great  ostentation, 
sounding  their  military  music,  and  practising  every 
art  to  mtimidate  us  (as  our  numbers  on  shore  were 
by  this  time  not  unknown  to  them),  in  hopes  that 
we  might  be  induced  by  our  fears  to  abandon  the 
place  before  the  pillage  was  completed.  But  we 
were  not  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  this  body 
of  horse,  which  seemed  to  be  what  the  enemy 
principally  depended  on,  would  dare  to  venture  in 
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streets  and  amongst  houses,  even  had  tlieir  num- 
bers been  three  times  as  great ;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  menaces,  we  went  on,  as 
long  as  the  day-light  lasted,  calmly,  in  sending  off 
the  treasure,  and  in  employing  the  boats  to  carry 
on  board  the  refreshments,  such  as  hogs,  fowls, 
&c.  which  we  found  here  in  great  abundance.  But, 
at  night,  to  prevent  any  surprise,  the  commodore 
sent  on  shore  a  reinforcement,  who  posted  them- 
selves in  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  parade  ;  and 
for  their  greater  security,  they  traversed  the 
streets  with  barricadoes  six  feet  high.  And  the 
enemy  continuing  quiet  all  night,  we  at  day-break 
returned  again  to  our  labour  of  loading  the  boats 
and  sending  them  off. 

By  this  time  we  were  convinced  of  what  con- 
sequence it  would  have  been  to  us,  had  fortune 
seconded  the  prudent  views  of  the  commodore,  by 
permitting  us  to  have  secured  the  governor.  For 
we  found  in  the  place  many  store-houses  full  of 
valuable  effects,  which  were  useless  to  us  at  pre- 
sent, and  such  as  we  could  not  find  room  for  on 
board.  But  had  the  governor  been  in  our  power, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  treated  for  a 
ransom,  which  would  have  been  extremely  advan- 
tageous both  to  him  and  us :  whereas,  he  being 
now  at  liberty,  and  having  collected  all  the  force 
of  the  country,  for  many  leagues  round,  and  having 
even  got  a  body  of  militia  from  Piura,  which  was 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  he  was  so  elated  with  his 
numbers,  and  so  fond  of  his  new  mihtary  command, 
that  he  seemed  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the 
fate  of  his  government.  So  that  though  Mr.  Anson 
sent  several  messages  to  him  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  in  our  power,  desiring  him  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  for  the  ransom  of  the  town  and  goods  ; 
giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  intimation  that 
he  should  be  far  from  insisting  on  a  rigorous 
equivalent,  but  perhaps  might  be  satisfied  with 
some  live  cattle,  and  a  few  necessaries  for  the  use 
of  the  squadron,  and  assuring  him  too,  that  if  he 
would  not  condescend  at  least  to  treat,  he  would 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  all  the  warehouses  ;  yet 
the  governor  was  so  imprudent  and  aiTogant,  that 
he  despised  all  these  reiterated  applications,  and 
did  not  deign  even  to  return  the  least  answer  to 
them. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  being  in  possession 
of  the  place,  several  negro-slaves  deserted  from 
the  enemy  on  the  hill,  and  coming  into  the  town, 
voluntarily  entered  into  our  service  :  one  of  these 
was  well  known  to  a  gentleman  on  board,  who 
remembered  him  formerly  at  Panama.  And  the 
Spaniards  without  the  town  being  in  extreme  want 
of  water,  many  of  their  slaves  crept  into  the  place 
by  stealth,  and  carried  away  several  jars  of  water 
to  their  masters  on  the  hill ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  seized  by  our  men  in  the  attempt,  yet 
the  thirst  among  the  enemy  was  so  pressing,  that 
they  continued  this  practice  till  we  left  the  place. 
And  now,  on  this  second  day  we  were  assured, 
both  by  the  deserters  and  by  these  prisoners  we 
took,  that  the  Spaniards  on  the  hill,  who  were  by 
this  time  increased  to  a  formidable  number,  had 
resolved  to  storm  the  town  and  fort  the  succeed- 
ing night  ;  and  that  one  Gordon,  a  Scotch  papist, 
said  ca:ptain  of  a  ship  in  those  seas,  was  to  have 
the  command  of  this  enter^irise.  But  we  not- 
withstanding, continued  sending  off  our  boats, 
and  prosecuted  our  work  without  th«  least  hurry 


or  precipitation  till  the  evening  ;  and  then  a  rein- 
forcement was  again  sent  on  shore  by  the  com- 
modore, and  Lieutenant  Brett  doubled  his  guards 
at  each  of  the  barricadoes  ;  and  our  posts  being 
connected  by  the  means  of  sentinels  placed  within 
call  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  being  visited  by 
frequent  rounds,  attending  with  a  drum,  these 
marks  of  our  vigilance,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  be  ignorant  of,  as  they  could  doubtless  hear 
the  drum,  if  not  the  calls  of  the  sentinels  ;  these 
marks,  I  say  of  our  vigilance,  and  of  our  readiness 
to  receive  them,  cooled  their  resolution,  and  made 
them  forget  the  vaunts  of  the  preceding  day  ;  so 
that  we  passed  this  second  night  with  as  little 
molestation  as  we  had  done  the  first. 

We  had  finished  sending  the  treasure  on  board 
the  Centurion  the  evening  before  ;  so  that  the 
third  morning,  being  the  1 5th  of  November,  the 
boats  were  employed  in  cai-rying  off  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  effects  that  remained  in  the 
town.  And  the  commodore  intending  to  sail  this 
day,  he,  about  ten  o'clock,  pursuant  to  his  promise, 
sent  all  his  prisoners,  amounting  to  eighty-eight, 
on  shore,  giving  orders  to  Lieutenant  Brett  to 
secure  them  in  one  of  the  churches,  under  a  strict 
guard,  till  he  was  ready  to  embark  his  men.  Mr. 
Brett  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  set  the 
whole  town  on  fire,  except  the  two  churches 
(which  by  good  fortune  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  houses),  and  then  he  was  to  aban- 
don the  place,  and  to  come  on  board.  These 
orders  were  punctually  complied  with  ;  for  Mr. 
Brett  immediately  set  his  men  to  work,  to  distri- 
bute pitch,  tar,  and  other  combustibles  (of  which 
great  quantities  were  found  here)  into  houses 
situated  in  different  streets  of  the  town,  so  that, 
the  place  being  fired  in  many  quarters  at  the 
same  time,  the  destruction  might  be  more  violent 
and  sudden,  and  the  enemy,  after  our  departure, 
might  not  be  able  to  extinguish  it.  These  pre- 
parations being  made,  he  in  the  next  place  ordered 
the  cannon,  which  he  found  in  the  fort,  to  be 
nailed  up  ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  those  houses 
which  were  most  windward,  he  collected  his  men, 
and  marched  towards  the  beach,  where  the  boats 
waited  to  carry  them  off.  And  the  part  of  the 
beach  where  he  intended  to  embark  being  an  open 
place  without  the  town,  the  Spaniards  on  the  hill 
perceiving  he  was  retreating,  resolved  to  try  if 
they  could  not  precipitate  his  departure,  and 
thereby  Lay  some  foundation  for  their  future 
boasting.  And  for  this  purpose  a  small  squadron 
of  their  horse,  consisting  of  about  sixty,  picked 
out,  as  I  suppose,  for  this  service,  marched  down 
the  hill  with  much  seeming  resolution  ;  so  that, 
had  we  not  been  prepossessed  with  a  juster  opinion 
of  their  prowess,  we  might  have  suspected  that, 
now  we  were  on  the  open  beach  with  no  advan- 
tage of  situation,  they  would  certainly  have  charged 
us  :  but  we  presumed  (and  we  were  not  mistaken) 
that  this  was  mere  ostentation.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  pomp  and  parade  they  advanced 
with,  Mr.  Brett  had  no  sooner  ordered  his  men 
to  halt  and  face  about,  but  the  enemy  stopped 
their  career,  and  never  dared  to  advance  a  step 
further. 

When  our  people  were  arrived  at  their  boats, 
and  were  ready  to  go  on  board,  they  were  for 
some  time  delayed,  by  missing  one  of  their  num- 
ber ;  but  being  unable,  by  their  mutual  inqumes 
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amongst  each  other,  to  infomi  themselves  where 
he  was  left,  or  by  what  accident  he  was  detained, 
they,  after  a  considerable  delay,  resolved  to  get 
into  their  boats,  and  to  put  off  without  him.  And 
the  last  man  was  actually  embarked,  and  the  boats 
just  putting  off,  when  they  heard  him  calling  to 
them  to  take  him  in.  The  town  was  by  this  time 
so  thoroughly  on  fire,  and  the  smoke  covered  the 
beach  so  effectually,  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
him,  though  they  heard  his  voice.  The  lieutenant 
instantly  ordered  one  of  the  boats  to  his  relief, 
who  found  him  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  for  he 
had  waded  as  far  as  he  durst,  being  extremely 
frightened  with  the  apprehensions  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  enraged,  as  they  doubtless 
were,  with  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  their 
town.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  stay- 
ing behind,  it  was  found  that  he  had  taken  that 
morning  too  large  a  dose  of  brandy,  which  had 
thrown  him  into  so  sound  a  sleep,  that  he  did  not 
awake  till  the  fire  came  near  enough  to  scorch 
him.  He  was  strangely  amazed,  on  first  opening 
his  eyes,  to  see  the  place  all  in  a  blaze  on  one 
side,  and  several  Spaniards  and  Indians  not  far 
from  him  on  the  other.  The  greatness  and  sud- 
denness of  his  fright  instantly  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  sobriety,  and  gave  him  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  push  through  the  thickest  of  the 
smoke,  as  the  likeliest  means  to  escape  the 
enemy  ;  and  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
beach,  he  ran  as  far  into  the  water  as  he  durst, 
(for  he  could  not  swim)  before  he  ventured  to 
look  back. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  to  the  honour 
of  our  people,  that  though  there  were  great  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  found  in  the 
place,  yet  this  man  was  the  only  one  who  was 
known  to  have  so  far  neglected  his  duty,  as  to  get 
drunk.  Indeed,  their  whole  behaviour,  while  they 
were  on  shore,  was  much  more  regular  than  could 
well  have  been  expected  from  sailors,  who  had 
been  so  long  confined  to  a  ship  :  and  though  part 
of  this  prudent  demeanour  must  doubtless  be 
imputed  to  the  diligence  of  their  officers,  and  to 
the  excellent  discipline  to  which  they  had  been 
long  inured  on  board  the  commodore,  yet  it  was 
doubtless  no  small  reputation  to  the  men,  that 
they  should  in  general  refrain  from  indulging 
themselves  in  those  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
they  found  ready  to  their  hands  in  almost  every 
warehouse. 

And  having  mentioned  this  single  instance  of 
drunkenness,  I  cannot  pass  by  another  oversight, 
which  was  likewise  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and 
Which  was  attended  with  very  particular  circum- 
stances. There  was  an  Englishman,  who  had 
formerly  wrought  as  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  yard 
at  Portsmouth,  but  leaving  his  country,  had  after- 
wards entered  into  the  Spanish  service,  and  was 
employed  by  them  at  the  port  of  Guaiaquil;  and 
it  being  well  known  to  his  friends  in  England  that 
he  was  then  in  that  part  of  the  world,  they  put 
letters  on  board  the  Centurion,  directed  to  him. 
This  man  being  then  by  accident  amongst  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  retired  to  the  hill  at  Paita, 
he  was  desirous  (as  it  should  seem)  of  acquiring 
some  reputation  amongst  his  new  masters  With 
this  view  he  came  down  unarmed  to  a  sentinel  of 
ours,  who  was  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
fort  towards  the  enemy,  and  pretended  to  be 


desirous  of  surrendering  himself,  and  of  entering 
into  our  service.  Our  sentinel  had  a  cocked  pistol, 
but  being  deceived  by  the  other's  fair  speeches, 
he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  let  him  approach  much 
nearer  than  he  ought  ;  so  that  the  shipwright, 
watching  his  opportunity,  rushed  on  the  sentinel, 
and  seizing  his  pistol,  wrenched  it  out  of  his  hand, 
and  instantly  ran  away  with  it  up  the  hill.  By 
this  time,  two  of  our  people,  who  seeing  the  fellow 
advance,  had  suspected  his  intention,  were  making 
towards  him,  and  were  thereby  prepared  to  pur- 
sue him  ;  but  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  before 
they  could  reach  him,  and  then  turning  about, 
fired  the  pistol  ;  at  which  instant  his  pursuers 
fired  at  him,  and  though  he  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  crest  of  the  hill  hid  him  as  soon  as 
they  had  fired,  so  that  they  took  it  for  granted 
they  had  missed  him,  yet  we  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  had  fallen 
down  dead  the  very  next  step  he  took  after  he 
was  out  of  sight.  The  sentinel  too,  who  had  been 
thus  grossly  imposed  upon,  did  not  escape  unpun- 
ished ;  for  he  was  ordered  to  be  severely  whipt 
for  being  thus  shamefully  surprised  upon  his  post, 
and  for  having  given  an  example  of  carelessness, 
which,  if  followed  in  other  instances,  might  prove 
fatal  to  us  all.     But  to  return  : 

By  the  time  our  people  had  taken  their  com- 
rade out  of  the  water,  and  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  for  the  squadron,  the  flames  had 
taken  possession  of  every  part  of  the  town,  and 
had  got  such  hold,  both  by  means  of  combustibles 
that  had  been  distributed  for  that  purpose,  and 
by  the  slightness  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
houses  were  composed,  and  their  aptitude  to  take 
fire,  tiiat  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  no  efforts  of 
the  enemy  (though  they  flocked  down  in  great 
numbers)  could  possibly  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  pre- 
vent the  entire  destruction  of  the  place,  and  all 
the  merchandise  contained  therein.  A  whole 
town  on  fire  at  once,  especially  a  place  that  burnt 
with  such  facility  and  violence,  being  a  very 
singular  and  awful  spectacle. 

Our  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Brett  having 
safely  joined  the  squadron,  the  commodore  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  place  the  same  evening.  He 
found,  when  he  first  came  into  the  bay,  six  vessels 
of  the  enemy  at  anchor ;  one  of  which  was  the 
ship,  which,  according  to  our  intelligence,  was  to 
have  sailed  with  the  treasure  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  which,  as  we  were  persuaded  she 
was  a  good  sailer,  we  resolved  to  take  with  us  : 
the  others  were  two  snows,  a  bark,  and  two  row- 
galleys  of  thirty-six  oars  a-piece:  these  last,  as  we 
were  afterwards  informed,  with  many  others  of  the 
same  kind  built  at  different  ports,  were  intended 
to  prevent  our  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Callao:  for  the  Spaniards,  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  our  squadi'on  and  its  force,  expected  that  we 
would  attempt  the  city  of  Lima.  The  commodore, 
having  no  occasion  for  these  other  vessels,  had 
ordered  the  masts  of  all  five  of  them  to  be  cut 
away  on  his  first  arrival ;  and  now,  at  his  leaving 
the  place,  they  were  towed  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  scuttled  and  sunk  ;  and  the  command  of  the 
remaining  ship,  called  the  Solidad,  being  given 
to  Mr.  Hughs,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tryal,  who 
had  with  him  a  crew  of  ten  men  to  navigate  her, 
the  squadron  towards  midnight,  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  bay,  being  now  augmented 
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to  six  sail,  that  is  the  Centurion  and  the  Tryal 
prize,  together  with  the  Carmelo,  the  Teresa,  the 
Carmin,  and  our  last  acquired  vessel  the  Solidad. 
And  now,  before  I  entirely  quit  the  account  of 
our  transactions  at  this  place,  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  improper  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of  the 
booty  we  made  here,  and  of  the  loss  the  Spaniards 
sustained.  I  have  before  observed,  that  there 
were  great  quantities  of  valuable  effects  in  the 
town ;  but  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  what 
we  could  neither  dispose  of  nor  carry  away,  the 
total  amount  of  this  merchandise  can  only  be 
rudely  guessed  at.  But  the  Spaniards,  in  the  re- 
presentations they  made  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
(as  we  were  afterwards  assured),  estimated  their 
whole  loss  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  small  part  of  the 
goods  we  burnt  there  were  of  the  richest  and  most 
expensive  species,  as  broad-cloths,  silks,  cambrics, 
velvets,  &c.,  I  cannot  but  think  their  valuation 
sufficiently  moderate.  As  to  our  parts,  our  ac- 
quisition, though  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
of  what  we  destroyed,  was  yet  in  itself  far  from 
desjjicable ;  for  the  wrought  plate,  dollars  and 
other  coin,  which  fell  into  our  hands  amounted  to 
upwards  of  30,000^.  sterling,  besides  several  rings, 
bracelets,  and  jewels,  whose  intrinsic  value  we 
could  not  then  determine ;  and  over  and  above  all 
this,  the  plunder  which  became  the  property  of  the 
immediate  captors,  was  very  great :  so  that  upon 
the  whole  it  was  by  much  the  most  unportant  booty 
we  made  upon  that  coast. 

There  remains,  before  I  take  leave  of  this  place, 
another  particularity  to  be  mentioned,  which,  on 
account  of  the  great  honour  which  our  national 
character  in  those  parts  has  thence  received,  and 
the  reputation  which  our  commodore  in  particular 
has  thereby  acquired,  merits  a  distinct  and  cir- 
cumstantial discussion.  It  has  been  already  related, 
that  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  us  in  our  preced- 
ing prizes  were  put  on  shore,  and  discharged  at 
this  place ;  amongst  which  there  were  some  per- 
sons of  considerable  distinction,  particularly  a 
youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  son  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Chili.  As  the 
barbarity  of  the  buccaneei-s,  and  the  artful  use 
the  ecclesiastics  had  made  of  it,  had  filled  the 
natives  of  those  countries  with  the  most  terrible 
ideas  of  the  English  cruelty,  we  always  found  our 
prisoners,  at  their  first  coming  on  board  us,  to  be 
extremely  dejected,  and  under  great  horror  and 
anxiety.  In  particular,  this  youth,  whom  I  last 
mentioned,  having  never  been  from  home  before, 
lamented  his  captivity  in  the  most  moving  manner, 
regretting,  in  very  plaintive  terms,  his  parents, 
his  brothers,  his  sisters,  and  his  native  country ; 
of  all  which  he  was  fully  persuaded  he  had 
taken  his  last  farewell,  believing  that  he  was  now 
devoted,  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  an 
abject  and  cruel  servitude ;  nor  was  he  singular  in 
his  feare,  for  his  companions  on  board,  and  indeed 
all  the  Spaniards  that  came  into  our  power,  liad 
the  same  desponding  opinion  of  their  situation. 
Mr.  Anson  constantly  exerted  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  efface  these  inhuman  impressions  they 
had  received  of  us;  always  taking  care,  that  as 
many  of  the  principal  people  among  them  as  there 
j  was  room  for,  should  dine  at  his  table  by  turns ; 
!  and  giving  the  strictest  orders  too,  that  they  should 
I  at  all  times,  and  in  every  circumstance,  be  treated 


with  the  utmost  decency  and  humanity.  But  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  it  was  generally 
observed,  that  for  the  first  day  or  two  they  did  not 
quit  their  fears,'  but  suspected  the  gentleness  of 
their  usage  to  be  only  preparatory  to  some  un- 
thought-of  calamity.  However,  being  confirmed 
by  time,  they  grew  perfectly  easy  in  their  situation 
and  remarkably  cheerful,  so  that  it  was  often  dis- 
putable, whether  or  no  they  considered  their  being 
detained  by  us  as  a  misfortune.  For  the  youth  I 
have  above-mentioned,  who  was  near  two  months 
on  board  us,  had  at  last  so  far  conquered  his 
melancholy  surmises,  and  had  taken  such  an  affec- 
tion to  Mr.  Anson,  and  seemed  so  much  pleased 
with  the  manner  of  hfe,  totally  different  from  all 
he  had  ever  seen  before,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  me 
whether,  if  his  own  opinion  had  been  taken,  he 
would  not  have  preferred  a  voyage  to  England  in 
the  Centurion,  to  the  behig  set  on  shore  at  Paita, 
where  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country 
and  his  friends. 

This  conduct  of  the  commodore  to  his  prisoners, 
which  was  continued  without  interruption  or  devi- 
ation, gave  them  all  the  highest  idea  of  his  human- 
ity and  benevolence,  and  induced  them  likewise 
(as  mankind  are  fond  of  forming  general  opinions) 
to  entertain  very  favourable  thoughts  of  the  whole 
English  nation.  But  whatever  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  of  Mr.  Anson  before  the  taking  of 
the  Teresa,  their  veneration  for  him  was  prodigi- 
ously increased  by  his  conduct  towards  those 
women,  whom  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  he 
took  in  that  vessel :  for  the  leaving  them  in  the 
possession  of  theu'  apartments,  the  strict  orders 
given  to  prevent  all  his  people  on  board  from  ap- 
proaching them,  and  the  permitting  the  pilot  to 
stay  with  them  as  their  guardian,  were  measures 
that  seemed  so  different  from  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  enemy  and  a  heretic,  that  the 
Spaniards  on  board,  though  they  had  themselves 
experienced  his  beneficence,  were  surprised  at 
this  new  instance  of  it ;  and  the  more  so,  as  all  this 
was  done  without  his  ever  having  seen  the  women, 
though  the  two  daughters  were  both  esteemed 
handsome,  and  the  youngest  was  celebrated  for  her 
uncommon  beauty.'  The  women  themselves,  too, 
were  so  sensible  of  the  obligations  they  owed  him 
for  the  care  and  attention  with  which  he  had  pro- 
tected them,  that  they  absolutely  refused  to  go  on 
shore  at  Paita,  till  they  had  been  permitted  to 
wait  on  him  on  board  the  Centurion,  to  return 
him  thanks  in  person.  Indeed,  all  the  prisoners 
left  us  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  uncommon  ti-eatment.  A 
Jesuit  in  particular,  whom  the  commodore  had 
taken,  and  who  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  dis- 
tinction, could  not  help  expressing  himself  with 
great  thankfulness  for  the  civilities  he  and  his 
countrymen  had  found  on  board,  declarmg  that  he 
should  consider  it  as  his  duty  to  do  Mr.  Anson  j  ustice 

1 "  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  continence  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  when  that  conqueror  of  Spain  refused  to  see  a 
beautiful  princess  that  had  fallen  into  his  power.  If  Anson, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  coimtry,  he 
denied  the  meed  of  praise  bestowed  on  the  Roman  general, 
as  an  example  of  stem  Roman  virtue,  he  was  amply 
repaid  for  his  generosity  and  humanity  to  his  prisoners,  by 
their  cordial  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  treatment, 
which  was  applauded  and  circulated  through  every  comer 
of  Spanish  America."— Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anton. 
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at  all  times ;  adding,  that  his  usage  of  the  men- 
prisoners  was  such  as  could  never  be  forgot,  and 
such  as  he  could  never  fail  to  acknowledge  and 
recite  upon  all  occasions :  but  that  his  behaviour 
to  the  women  was  so  extraordinary,  and  so  ex- 
tremely honourable,  that  he  doubted  all  the  regard 
due  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  character,  would  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  render  it  credible.  And  in- 
deed we  were  afterwards  informed,  that  both  he 
and  the  rest  of  our  prisoners  had  not  been  silent 
on  this  head,  but  had,  both  at  Lima  and  at  other 
places,  given  the  greatest  encomiums  to  our  com- 
modore ;  the  Jesuit  in  particular,  as  we  were  told, 
having  on  his  account  interpreted  in  a  lax  and 
hj'pothetical  sense  that  article  of  his  Church,  which 
asserts  the  impossibility  of  heretics  being  saved. 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  the  impressions 
which  the  Spaniards  hence  received  to  our  advan- 
tage, is  a  matter  of  small  import :  for,  not  to  men- 
tion several  of  our  countrymen  who  have  already 
felt  the  good  effects  of  these  prepossessions,  the 
Spaniards  are  a  nation,  whose  good  opinion  of  us 
is  doubtless  of  more  consequence  than  that  of  all 
the  world  besides :  not  only  as  the  commerce  we 
have  formerly  carried  on  with  them,  and  perhaps 
may  again  hereafter,  is  so  extremely  valuable ; 
but  also  as  the  transacting  it  does  so  immediately 
depend  on  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  its  management.  But,  how- 
ever, had  no  national  conveniences  attended  it, 
the  commodore's  equity  and  good  temper  would 
not  less  have  deterred  him  from  all  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
put  into  his  hands.  I  shall  only  add,  that  by  his 
constant  attachment  to  these  humane  and  prudent 
maxims,  he  has  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation 
amongst  the  Creolian  Spaniards,  which  is  not 
confined  merely  to  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas,  but 
is  extended  through  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America;  so  that  his  ^name  is  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  Spanish  in- 
habitants of  that  prodigious  empire.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

From  our  departure  from  Paita,  to  our  arrival  at  Quibo. 

When  we  got  under  sail  from  the  road  of  Paita 
(which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  about 
midnight,  on  the  16th  of  November)  we  stood  to 
the  westward,  and  in  the  morning  the  commodore 
gave  orders  that  the  whole  squadron  should  spread 
themselves,  in  order  to  look  out  for  the  Gloucester. 
I  For  we  now  drew  near  to  the  station  whei'e  Captain 
Mitchel  had  been  directed  to  cruise,  and  hourly 
expected  to  get  sight  of  him ;  but  the  whole  day 
passed  without  seeing  him. 

And  now  a  jealousy,  which  had  taken  its  rise  at 
Paita,  between  those  who  had  been  ordered  on 
shore  for  the  attack,  and  those  who  had  continued 
on  board,  grew  to  such  a  height  that  the  commo- 
dore, being  made  acquainted  with  it,  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpose  his  authority  to  appease 
it.     The  ground  of  this  animosity  was  the  plun- 

1  "  Even  to  this  day  the  name  of  Anson  is  held  in  the 
highest  respect  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America,  while 
the  fate  of  Paita  is  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  is  so 
chiefly  to  reprobate  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor."— Bar- 
row's  Life  of  Lord  Anson. 


der  gotten  at  Paita,  which  those  who  had  acted 
on  shore  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and 
considered  it  as  a  reward  for  the  risks  they 
had  run,  and  the  resolution  they  had  shown  in 
that  service.  But  those  who  had  remained  on 
board  considered  this  as  a  very  partial  and  unjust 
procedure,  urging,  that  had  it  been  left  to  their 
choice,  they  should  have  preferred  the  acting  on 
shore  to  the  continuing  on  board ;  that  their  duty, 
while  their  comrades  were  on  shore,  was  extremely 
fatiguing ;  for  besides  the  labour  of  the  day,  they 
were  constantly  under  arms  all  night  to  secure  the 
prisoners,  whose  numbers  exceeded  their  own,  and 
of  whom  it  was  then  necessary  to  be  extremely 
watchful,  to  prevent  any  attempts  they  might  have 
formed  in  that  critical  conjuncture  ;  that  upon  the 
whole  it  could  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  force  on  board  was  as  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  as  the  action  of  the 
others  on  shore  ;  and  therefore  those  who  had  con- 
tinued on  board  insisted,  that  they  could  not  be 
deprived  of  their  share  of  the  plunder  without 
manifest  injustice.  These  were  the  contests 
amongst  our  men,  which  were  canned  on  with 
great  heat  on  both  sides :  and  though  the  plunder 
in  question  was  a  very  trifle,  in  comparison  of 
the  treasure  taken  in  the  place  (in  which  there 
was  no  doubt  but  those  on  board  had  an  equal 
right),  yet  as  the  obstinacy  of  sailors  is  not  always 
regulated  by  the  importance  of  the  matter  in 
dispute,  the  commodore  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  ferment  betimes.  And  accor- 
dingly, the  morning  after  our  leaving  of  Paita,  he 
ordered  all  hands  upon  the  quarter-deck ;  where, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  had  been  detached 
on  shore,  he  commended  their  behaviour,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  services  on  that  occasion : 
but  then  representing  to  them  the  reasons  urged, 
by  those  who  had  continued  on  board,  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  plunder,  he  told  them  that  he 
thought  these  reasons  very  conclusive,  and  that 
the  expectations  of  their  comrades  were  justly 
founded  ;  and  therefore  he  ordered,  that  not  only 
the  men,  but  all  the  officers  likewise,  who  had 
been  employed  in  taking  the  place,  should  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  their  plunder  immediately  upon 
the  quarter-deck ;  and  that  it  should  be  impartially 
divided  amongst  the  whole  crew,  in  proportion  to 
each  man's  rank  and  commission :  and  to  prevent 
those  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  plunder 
from  murmuring  at  this  diminution  of  their  share, 
the  commodore  added,  that  as  an  encouragement 
to  others  who  might  be  hereafter  employed  on 
like  services,  he  would  give  his  entire  share  to  be 
distributed  amongst  those  who  had  been  detached 
for  the  attack  of  the  place.  Thus  this  troublesome 
affair,  which  if  permitted  to  have  gone  on,  might 
perhaps  have  been  attended  with  mischievous 
consequences,  was  by  the  commodore's  prudence 
soon  appeased,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
ship's  company:  not  but  there  were  some  few, 
whose  selfish  dispositions  were  uninfluenced  by 
the  justice  of  this  procedure,  and  who  were  inca- 
pable of  discerning  the  force  of  equity,  however 
glaring,  when  it  tended  to  deprive  them  of  any 
part  of  what  they  had  once  got  into  their  hands. 

This  important  business  employed  the  best  part 
of  the  day,  after  we  came  from  Paita.  And  now, 
at  night,  having  no  sight  of  the  Gloucester,  the 
commodore  ordered  the  squadron  to  bring-to,  that 
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we  might  not  pass  her  in  the  dark.  The  next 
morning  we  again  looked  out  for  her,  and  at  ten 
we  saw  a  sail,  to  which  we  gave  chase  ;  and  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  we  came  near  enough  to  her 
to  discover  her  to  be  the  Gloucester,  with  a  small 
vessel  in  tow;  About  an  hour  after,  we  were 
joined  by  them  ;  and  then  we  learnt  that  Captain 
Mitchel,  in  the  whole  time  of  his  cruise,  had  only 
taken  two  prizes  ;  one  of  them  being  a  small 
snow,  whose  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  olives  in  jars,  with  about  7000/.  in 
specie  ;  and  the  other  a  large  boat  or  launch, 
which  the  Gloucester's  barge  came  up  with  near 
the  shore.  The  prisoners  on  board  this  vessel 
alleged,  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  that  their 
lading  consisted  only  of  cotton  ;  though  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  barge  surprised  them,  seemed 
to  insinuate  that  they  were  more  opulent  than 
they  pretended  to  be  ;  for  the  Gloucester's  people 
found  them  at  dinner  upon  pigeon-pie,  served 
up  in  silver  dishes.  However,  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  barge  having  opened  several  of 
the  jars  on  board,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
finding  nothing  in  them  but  cotton,  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  the  account  the  prisoners  gave 
him :  but  the  cargo  being  taken  into  the  Gloucester, 
and  there  examined  more  strictly,  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  the  whole  was  a 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  false  package  ;  and 
that  there  was  concealed  amongst  the  cotton,  in 
every  jar,  a  considerable  quantity  of  double 
doubloons  and  dollars,  to  the  amount  in  the  whole 
of  near  12,000/.  This  treasure  was  going  to 
Paita,  and  belonged  to  the  same  merchants  who 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
money  we  had  taken  there  ;  so  that,  had  this  boat 
escaped  the  Gloucester,  it  is  probable  her  cargo 
would  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Besides  these 
two  prizes  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Glou- 
cester's people  told  us,  that  they  had  been  in 
sight  of  two  or  three  other  ships  of  the  enemy 
which  had  escaped  them  ;  and  one  of  them  we 
had  reason  to  believe,  from  some  of  our  intel- 
ligence, was  of  an  immense  value. 

Being  now  joined  by  the  Gloucester  and  her 
prize,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  stand  to  the 
northward,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  either 
to  Cape  St.  Lucas  on  California,  or  to  Cape  Cori- 
entes  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Indeed  the  com- 
modore, when  at  Juan  Femandes,  had  determined 
with  himself  to  touch  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Panama,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  some  corres- 
pondence over-land  with  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Vernon.  For  when  we  departed 
from  England,  we  left  a  large  force  at  Portsmouth, 
which  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
there  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  against 
some  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  And  Mr.  Anson 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  enterprise  had 
succeeded,  and  that  Porto  Bello  perhaps  might 
be  then  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  he  hoped 
that  on  his  arrival  at  the  isthmus,  he  should  easily 
procure  an  intercourse  with  our  countrymen  on 
the  other  side,  either  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
greatly  disposed  in  our  favour,  or  even  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  some  of  whom,  for  proper 
rewards,  might  be  induced  to  carry  on  this  in- 
telligence, which,  after  it  was  once  begun,  might 
be  continued  with  very  little  difficulty ;  so  that 
Mr.  Anson  flattered  himself,  that  he  might  by 


this  means  have  received  a  reinforcement  of  men 
from  the  other  side,  and  that  by  settling  a  prudent 
plan  of  operations  with  our  commanders  in  the 
West-Indies,  he  might  have  taken  even  Panama 
itself;  which  would  have  given  to  the  British 
nation  the  possession  of  that  isthmus,  whereby 
we  should  have  been  in  effect  masters  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Peru,  and  should  have  had  in  our 
hands  an  equivalent  for  any  demands,  however 
extraordinary,  which  we  might  have  been  induced 
to  have  made  on  either  of  the  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

Such  were  the  projects  which  the  commodore 
revolved  in  his  thoughts  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes,  notwithstanding  the  feeble  condition 
to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  And  indeed,  had 
the  success  of  our  force  in  the  West  Indies  been 
answerable  to  the  general  expectation,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  these  views  would  have  been  the 
most  prudent  that  could  have  been  thought  of. 
But  in  examining  the  papers  which  were  found 
on  board  the  Carmelo,  the  first  prize  we  took, 
we  learnt  (though  I  then  omitted  to  mention  it) 
that  our  attempt  against  Carthagena  had  failed, 
and  that  there  was  no  probability  that  our  fleet, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  would  engage  in  any 
new  enterprise,  that  would  at  all  facilitate  this 
plan.  And  therefore  Mr.  Anson  gave  over  all 
hopes  of  being  reinforced  across  the  isthmus, 
and  consequently  had  no  inducement  at  present 
to  proceed  to  Panama,  as  he  was  incapable  of 
attacking  the  place  ;  and  there  was  great  reason 
to  believe,  that  by  this  time  there  was  a  general 
embargo  on  all  the  coast. 

The  only  feasible  measure  then  which  was  left 
us,  was  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  southern 
parts  of  California,  or  to  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Mexico,  there  to  cruise, for  the  Manila  galleon, 
which  we  knew  was  now  at  sea,  bound  to  the 
port  of  Acapulco.  And  we  doubted  not  to  get  on 
that  station,  time  enough  to  intercept  her  ;  for 
this  ship  does  not  actually  arrive  at  Acapulco  till 
towards  the  middle  of  January,  and  we  were  now 
but  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  did  not  con- 
ceive that  our  passage  thither  would  cost  us 
above  a  month  or  five  weeks  ;  so  that  we  ima- 
gined, we  had  near  twice  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  for  our  purpose.  Indeed  there  was  a 
business  which  we  foresaw  would  occasion  some 
delay,  but  we  flattered  ourselves  that  it  would  be 
despatched  in  four  or  five  days,  and  therefore 
could  not  interrupt  our  project.  This  was  the 
recruiting  of  our  water  ;  for  the  number  of  pri- 
soners we  had  entertained  on  board,  since  our 
leaving  the  island  of  Fernandes,  had  so  far  ex- 
hausted our  stock,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  venturing  upon  this  passage  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  till  we  had  procured  a  fresh  supply  ; 
especially  as  at  Paita,  where  we  had  some  hopes 
of  getting  a  quantity,  we  did  not  find  enough  for 
our  consumption  during  the  time  we  staid  there. 
It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  deliberation, 
where  we  should  take  in  this  necessary  article  ; 
but  by  consulting  the  accounts  of  former  navi- 
gators, and  examining  our  prisoners,  we  at  last 
resolved  for  the  island  of  Quibo,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Panama  :  nor  was  it  but  on 
good  grounds  that  the  commodore  conceived  this 
to  be  the properest place  forwatering  the  squadron. 
Indeed,   there  was  a  small  island  called  Cocos, 
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which  was  less  out  of  our  way  than  Quibo,  where 
some  of  the  buccaneers  have  pretended  they 
found  water ;  but  none  of  our  prisoners  knew 
anything  of  it,  and  it  was  thought  too  hazardous 
to  risk  the  safety  of  the  squadron,  and  expose 
ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  not  meeting  with  water 
when  we  came  there,  on  the  mere  authority  of 
these  legendary  writers,  of  whose  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsities  we  had  almost  daily  ex- 
perience. Besides,  by  going  to  Quibo  we  were 
not  without  hopes  that  some  of  the  enemy's  ships 
bound  to  or  from  Panama  might  fall  into  our 
hands,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were  put  to 
sea  before  they  had  any  intelligence  of  our 
squadron. 

Having  determined  therefore  to  go  to  Quibo, 
we  directed  our  course  to  the  northward,  being 
eight  sail  in  company,  and  consequently  having 
the  appearance  of  a  very  formidable  fleet ;  and 
on  the  19th,  at  day-break,  we  discovered  Cape 
Blanco,  bearing  S.S.E.iE.  seven  miles  distant. 
This  cape  lies  in  the  latitude  of  4°  15'  south,  and 
is  always  made  by  ships  bound  either  to  windward 
or  to  leeward  ;  so  that  off  this  cape  is  a  most 
excellent  station  to  cruise  upon  the  enemy.  By 
this  time  we  found  that  our  last  prize,  the  Solidad, 
was  far  from  answering  the  character  given  her 
of  a  good  sailer  ;  and  she  and  the  Santa  Teresa 
delaying  us  considerably,  the  commodore  ordered 
them  both  to  be  cleared  of  everything  that  might 
prove  useful  to  the  rest  of  the  ships,  and  then  to 
be  burnt ;  and  having  given  proper  instructions, 
and  a  rendezvous  to  the  Gloucester  and  the  other 
prizes,  we  proceeded  in  our  course  for  Quibo  ; 
and,  on  the  22d  in  the  morning,  saw  the  island 
of  Plata,  bearing  east,  distant  four  leagues.  Here 
one  of  our  prizes  was  ordei-ed  to  stand  close  in 
with  it,  both  to  discover  if  there  were  any  ships 
between  that  island  and  the  continent,  and  like- 
wise to  look  out  for  a  stream  of  fresh  water, 
which  was  reported  to  be  there,  and  which  would 
have  saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  to  Quibo  ;  but 
she  returned  without  having  seen  any  ship,  or 
finding  any  water.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
Point  Manta  bore  S.E.  by  E.,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  there  being  a  town  ofthe  same  name  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Captain  Mitchel  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  away  several  of  his  prisoners 
from  the  Gloucester  in  the  Spanish  launch.  The 
boats  were  now  daily  employed  in  distributing 
provisions  on  board  the  Tryal  and  other  prizes, 
to  complete  their  stock  for  six  months  :  and  that 
the  Centurion  might  be  the  better  prepared  to 
give  the  Manila  ship  (one  of  which  we  were  told 
was  of  an  immense  size)  a  warm  reception,  the 
carpenters  were  ordered  to  fix  eight  stocks  in  the 
main  and  fore  tops,  which  were  properly  fitted 
for  the  mounting  of  swivel  guns. 

On  the  25th  we  had  a  sight  of  the  island  of 
Gallo,  bearing  E.S.E.^E.,  four  leagues  distant ; 
and  from  hence  we  crossed  the  bay  of  Panama 
with  a  N.W.  course,  hoping  that  this  would  have 
carried  us  in  a  direct  line  to  the  island  of  Quibo. 
But  we  afterwards  found  that  we  ought  to  have 
stood  more  to  the  westward  ;  for  the  winds  in  a 
short  time  began  to  incline  to  that  quarter,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  gain  the  island.  And 
now,  after  passing  the  equinoctial,  (which  we  did 
on  the  22d,)  and  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  standing  more  and  more  towards 


the  isthmus,  where  the  communication  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  eastward  and  the  westward  was 
no  longer  interrupted,  we  found  in  very  few  days 
an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  climate.  For 
instead  of  that  uniform  temperature,  where  neither 
the  excess  of  heat  or  cold  was  to  be  complained 
of,  we  had  now  for  several  days  together  close 
and  sultry  weather,  resembUng  what  we  had  be- 
fore met  with  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  other 
parts  between  the  tropics  on  the  eastern  side  of 
America.  We  had  besides  frequent  calms  and 
heavy  rains  ;  which  we  at  first  ascribed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Line,  where  this  kind  of 
weather  is  generally  found  to  prevail  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  but  observing  that  it  attended  us  to 
the  latitude  of  seven  degrees  north,  we  were  at 
length  induced  to  believe  that  the  stormy  season, 
or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  the  Vandevals,  was 
not  yet  over  ;  though  many  writei-s,  particularly 
Captain  Shelvocke,  positively  assert,  that  this 
season  begins  in  June,  and  is  ended  in  November ; 
and  our  prisoners  all  affirmed  the  same  thing. 
But  perhaps  its  end  may  not  be  always  con- 
stant, and  it  might  last  this  year  longer  than 
usual. 

On  the  27th,  Captain  Mitchel  having  finished 
the  clearing  of  his  largest  prize,  she  was  scuttled, 
and  set  on  fire  ;  but  we  still  consisted  of  five 
ships,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  them  all 
good  sailers  ;  so  that  we  never  occasioned  any 
delay  to  each  other.  Being  now  in  a  rainy  cli- 
mate, which  we  had  been  long  disused  to,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  caulk  the  decks  and  sides  of 
the  Centurion,  to  prevent  the  rain-water  from 
running  into  her. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  we  had  a  view  of  the 
island  of  Quibo  ;  the  east  end  of  which  then  bore 
from  us  N.N.W.,  four  leagues  distant,  and  the 
island  of  Quicara  W.N.W.,  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Here  we  struck  ground  with  sixty-five 
fathoms  of  line,  and  found  the  bottom  to  consist  of 
grey  sand,  with  black  specks.  When  we  had  thus 
got  sight  of  the  land,  we  found  the  wind  to  hang 
westerly  ;  and  therefore,  night  coming  on,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  stand  off  till  morning,  as 
there  are  said  to  be  some  shoals  in  the  entrance 
of  the  channel.  At  six  the  next  morning  Point 
Mariato  bore  N.E.^N.,  three  or  four  leagues 
distant.  In  weatherfng  this  point,  all  the  squad- 
ron, except  the  Centurion,  were  very  near  it ;  and 
the  Gloucester,  being  the  leewardmost  ship,  was 
forced  to  tack  and  stand  to  the  southward,  so  that 
we  lost  sight  of  her.  At  nine,  the  island  Sebaco 
bore  N.W.  by  N.,  four  leagues  distant  ;  but  the 
wind  still  proving  unfavourable,  we  were  obliged 
to  ply  on  and  off  for  the  succeeding  twenty-four 
hours,  and  were  frequently  taken  aback.  How- 
ever, at  eleven  the  next  morning,  the  wind  happily 
settled  in  the  S.S.W.,  and  we  bore  away  for  the 
S.S.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  entered  the  Canal  Bueno,  passuig  round 
a  shoal  which  stretches  off  about  two  miles  from 
tli«  south  point  of  the  island.  This  Canal  Bueno, 
or  Good  Channel,  is  at  least  six  miles  in  breadth  ; 
and  as  we  had  the  wind  large,  we  kept  in  a  good 
depth  of  water,  generally  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-three  fathoms,  and  came  not  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  distance  of  the  breakers  ;  though,  in  all 
probability,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we  might 
have  ventured  much  nearer  without  incurring  the 
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least  danger.  At  seven  in  the  evening  we  came 
to  an  anchor  in  thirty-three  fathoms  muddy 
ground  ;  the  south  point  of  the  island  bearing 
S.E.  by  S.,  a  remarkable  high  part  of  the  island 
W.  by  N.,  and  the  island  Sebaco  E.  by  N.  Bting 
thus  arrived  at  this  island  of  Quibo,  the  account 
of  the  place,  and  of  our  transactions  there,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  ensumg  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Our  proceedings  at  Quibo,  with  an  account  of  the  place. 
The  next  morning,  after  our  coming  to  an 
anchor,  an  officer  was  despatched  on  shore  to  dis- 
cover the  watering-place,  who  having  found  it, 
returned  before  noon  ;  and  then  we  sent  the  long- 
boat for  a  load  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
weighed  and  stood  farther  in  with  our  ships.  At 
two  we  came  again  to  an  anchor  in  twenty-two 
fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  rough  gravel  intermixed 
with  broken  shells,  the  watering  place  now  bearing 
from  us  N.W.^N.,  only  three  quartei-s  of  a  mile 
distant. 

This  island  of  Quibo  is  extremely  convenient 
for  wooding  and  watering  ;   for  the  trees  grow 
close  to  the  high-water  mark,  and  a  large  rapid 
stream  of  fresh  water  runs  over  the  sandy  beach 
into  the  sea  :  so  that  we  were  little  more  than 
two  days  in  laying  in  all  the  wood  and  water  we 
wanted.     The  whole  island  is  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  excepting  one  part.     It  consists  of  a  cou- 
tmued  wood  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  which  preserves  its  verdure  all  the  year 
round.     Amongst  the  other  wood  we  found  there 
abundance  of  cassia  and  a  few  lime  trees.      It 
appeared  singular  to  us  that,  considering  the  cli- 
mate and  the  shelter,  we  should  see  no  other  birds 
there  than  parrots,  parroquets,  and  macaws  ;  in- 
deed of  these  last  there  were  prodigious  flights. 
Next  to  these  birds,  the  animals  we  found  there 
in  most    plenty  were  monkeys  and  guanos,  and 
these  we  frequently  killed  for  food  ;  for  though 
i  there  were  many  herds  of  deer  upon  the  place, 
;  yet  the  difficulty  of  penetrating   the  woods  pre- 
I  vented  our  coming  near  them,  so  that  though  we 
saw  them   often,  we  killed  only  two  during  our 
stay.     Our  prisoners  assured  us  that  this  island 
abounded  with  tigers  ;  and  we  did  once  discover 
the  print  of  a  tiger's  paw  upon  the  beach,  but  the 
tigers  themselves  we  never  saw.     The  Spaniards, 
too,  informed  us  that  there  was  often  found  in  the 
woods  a  most  mischievous  serpent,  called  the  flying 
snake,  which  they  said    darted  itself  from   the 
boughs  of  trees  on  either  man  or  beast  that  came 
within  its  reach  ;  and  whose  sting  they  believed 
to  be  inevitable  death.     Besides  these  mischievous 
land  animals,  the  sea  hereabouts  is  infested  with 
i  great  numbers  of  alligators  of  an  extraordinary 
size  ;  and  we  often  observed  a  large  kind  of  flat- 
fish, jumping  a  considerable  height  out  of  the 
;  water,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  fish  that  is 
I  said   frequently  to    destroy  the  pearl  divers,  by 
i  clasping  them  in  its  fins  as  they  rise  from  the 
I  bottom  ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  divers,  for  their 
security,  are  now  always  armed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
j  which,  when  they  are  entangled,  they  stick  into 
I  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  thereby  disengage  them- 
i  selves  from  its  embraces. 


Whilst  the  ship  continued  here  at  anchor,  the 
commodore,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers,  went 
in  a  boat  to  examine  a  bay  which  lay  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  they  afterwards  ranged  all  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  And  in  the  places  where 
they  put  on  shore  in  the  course  of  this  expedition, 
they  generally  found  the  soil  to  be  extremely  rich, 
and  met  with  great  plenty  of  excellent  water.  In 
particular,  near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  they 
discovered  a  natural  cascade,  which  surpassed,  as 
they  conceived,  everything  of  this  kind  which 
human  art  or  industry  has  hitherto  produced.  It 
was  a  river  of  transparent  water,  about  forty  yards 
wide,  which  ran  down  a  declivity  of  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length.  The  channel  it  ran  in 
was  very  irregular  ;  for  it  was  entirely  formed  of 
rock,  both  its  sides  and  bottom  being  made  up  of 
large  detached  blocks  ;  and  by  these  the  course 
of  the  water  was  frequently  interrupted  :  for  in 
some  places  it  ran  sloping  with  a  rapid  but  uni- 
form motion,  while  in  other  parts  it  tumbled  over 
the  ledges  of  rocks  with  a  perpendicular  descent. 
All  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stream  was  a  fine 
wood  ;  and  even  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which 
overhung  the  water,  and  which,  by  their  various 
projections,  formed  the  inequalities  of  the  channel, 
were  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees.  Whilst  the 
commodore,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were 
attentively  viewing  this  place,  and  were  remark- 
ing the  different  blendings  of  the  water,  the  rocks 
and  the  wood,  there  came  in  sight  (as  it  were 
with  an  intent  still  to  heighten  and  animate  the 
prospect)  a  prodigious  flight  of  macaws,  which 
hovering  over  this  spot,  and  often  wheeling  and 
playing  on  the  wing  about  it,  aff"orded  a  most 
brilliant  appearance,  by  the  glittering  of  the  sun 
on  their  variegated  plumage  ;  so  that  some  of 
the  spectators  cannot  refrain  from  a  kind  of 
transport,  when  they  recount  the  complicated 
beauties  which  occurred  in  this  extraordinary 
waterfall. 

In  this  expedition,  which  the  boat  made  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  though  they  met 
with  no  inhabitants,  yet  they  saw  many  huts  upon 
the  shore,  and  great  heaps  of  shells  of  fine  mother- 
of-pearl  scattered  up  and  down  in  different  places: 
these  were  the  remains  left  by  the  pearl-fishers 
from  Panama,  who  often  frequent  this  place  in 
the  summer  season  ;  for  the  pearl  oysters,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama, are  so  plentiful  at  Q,uibo,  that  by  advancing 
a  very  little  way  into  the  sea,  you  might  stoop 
down  and  reach  them  from  the  bottom.  They  are 
usually  very  large,  and  out  of  curiosity  we  opened 
some  of  them  with  a  view  of  tasting  them,  but 
we  found  them  extremely  tough  and  unpalatable. 
And  having  mentioned  these  oysters  and  the  pearl- 
fishery,  I  must  beg  leave  to  recite  a  few  particu- 
lars relating  thereto. 

The  oysters  most  productive  of  pearls  are  those 
found  in  considerable  depths  ;  for  though  what 
are  taken  up  by  wading  near  shore  are  of  the 
same  species,  yet  the  pearls  found  in  them  are 
very  rare  and  very  small.  It  is  said  too  that  the 
pearl  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality  of 
the  bottom  on  which  the  oyster  is  found  ;  so  that 
if  the  bottom  be  muddy  the  pearl  is  dark  and  ill- 
coloured. 

The  taking  up  oysters  from  great  depths  for 
the  sake  of  the  pearls  they  contam,  is  a  work  per- 
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formed  by  negro  slaves,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Panama  and  the  neighbouring  coast  formerly 
kept  great  numbers,  which  were  carefully  trained 
to  this  business.  And  these  are  said  not  to  be 
esteemed  complete  divers  till  they  have  by  de- 
grees been  able  to  protract  their  stay  under  water 
so  long,  that  the  blood  gushes  out  from  their  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears.  And  it  is  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  when  this  accident  has  once  befallen 
them,  they  dive  for  the  future  with  much  greater 
facility  than  before  ;  and  they  have  no  apprehen- 
sion either  that  any  inconvenience  can  attend  it, 
the  bleeding  generally  stopping  of  itself,  or  that 
there  is  any  probability  of  their  being  ever  sub- 
ject to  it  a  second  time.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

Though  the  pearl-oyster,  as  has  been  said,  was 
incapable  of  being  eaten,  yet  the  sea  at  this  place 
furnished  us  with  another  dainty,  in  the  greatest 
plenty  and  perfection :  this  was  the  turtle,  of 
which  we  took  here  what  quantity  we  pleased. 
There  are  generally  reckoned  four  species  of  tur- 
tle ;  that  is,  the  trunk  turtle,  the  loggerhead,  the 
hawksbill,  and  the  green  turtle.  The  two  first 
are  rank  and  unwholesome  ;  the  hawksbill  (which 
furnishes  the  tortoiseshell)  is  but  indifferent  food, 
though  better  than  the  other  two  ;  but  the  green 
turtle  is  generally  esteemed,  by  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  ai-e  acquainted  with  its  taste,  to  be 
the  most  delicious  of  all  eatables  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
most  wholesome  food,  we  are  amply  convinced  by 
our  own  experience  :  for  we  fed  on  this  last  spe- 
cies, or  the  green  turtle,  for  near  four  months,  and 
consequently,  had  it  been  in  any  degree  noxious, 
its  ill  effects  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  us. 
At  this  island  we  took  what  quantity  we  pleased 
with  great  facility  ;  for  as  they  are  an  amphibious 
animal,  and  get  on  shore  to  lay  their  eggs,  which 
they  generally  deposit  in  a  large  hole  in  the  sand, 
just  above  the  high-water  mark,  covering  them  up, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  we  usually  dispersed  several  of  our  men  along 
the  beach,  whose  business  it  was  to  turn  them  on 
their  backs  when  they  came  to  land  ;  and  the  tur- 
tle being  thereby  preventedfrom  getting  away,  we 
carried  them  off  at  our  leisure  :  by  this  means  we 
not  only  secured  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  time  we 
staid  on  the  island,  but  we  took  a  number  of 
them  with  us  to  sea,  which  proved  of  great  service 
both  in  lengthening  out  our  store  of  provision,  and 
in  heartening  the  whole  crew  with  an  almost  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  and  palatable  food  ;  for  the 
turtle  being  large,  they  generally  weighing  about 
2001bs.  weight  each,  those  we  took  with  us  lasted 
us  near  a  month,  and  by  that  time  we  met  with  a 
fresh  recruit  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  we 
often  saw  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  floating  in 
great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  water  fast 
asleep.  When  we  discovered  them  we  usually  sent 
out  our  boat  with  a  man  in  the  bow,  who  was  a 
dexterous  diver,  and  when  the  boat  came  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  turtle,  the  diver  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  took  care  to  rise  close  upon  it ;  and 
seizing  the  shell  near  the  tail,  and  pressing  down 
the  hinder  parts,  the  turtle,  when  awakened,  began 
to  strike  with  its  claws,  which  motion  supported 
both  it  and  the  diver,  till  the  boat  came  up  and 
took  them  in.  By  this  management  we  never 
wanted  turtle  for  the  succeeding  four  months  in 
which  we  continued  at  sea  ;  and  though,  when  at 


Quibo,  we  had  already  been  three  months  on 
board,  without  otherwise  putting  our  feet  on  shore, 
than  in  the  few  days  we  stayed  at  this  island  of 
Quibo,  (except  those  employed  in  the  attack  of 
Paita,)  yet  in  the  whole  seven  months,  from  our 
leaving  Juan  Fernandes  to  our  anchoring  in  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan,  we  buried  no  more  in  the 
whole  squadron  than  two  men  ;  a  most  incontest- 
able proof  that  the  turtle,  on  which  we  fed  for  the 
last  four  months  of  this  term,  was  at  least  innocent, 
if  not  something  more. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  provisions  on  some 
part  of  the  coast  of  these  seas,  it  appears  wonder- 
ful, that  a  species  of  food  so  very  palatable  and 
salubrious  as  turtle,  and  so  much  abounding  in 
those  parts,  should  be  proscribed  by  the  Spaniards 
as  unwholesome,  and  little  less  than  poisonous. 
Perhaps  the  strange  appearance  of  this  animal 
may  have  been  the  foundation  of  this  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  aversion,  which  is  strongly  rooted 
in  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast,  and  of  which 
we  had  many  instances  in  the  course  of  this  navi- 
gation. I  have  already  observed,  that  we  put  our 
Spanish  prisoners  on  shore  at  Paita,  and  that  the 
Gloucester  sent  theirs  to  Manta  ;  but  as  we  had 
taken  in  our  prizes  some  Indian  and  negro  slaves, 
we  did  not  set  these  on  shore  with  their  mas- 
ters, but  continued  them  on  board,  as  our  crews 
were  thin,  to  assist  in  navigating  our  ships.  These 
poor  people  being  possessed  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  they  came  from,  were  astonished 
at  our  feeding  on  turtle,  and  seemed  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  would  soon  destroy  us  ;  but  finding 
that  none  of  us  died,  nor  even  suffered  in  our 
health  by  a  continuation  of  this  diet,  they  at  last 
got  so  far  the  better  of  their  aversion,  as  to  be 
persuaded  to  taste  it,  to  which  the  absence  of  all 
other  kinds  of  fresh  provisions  might  not  a  little 
contribute.  However,  it  was  with  great  reluctance, 
and  very  sparingly,  that  they  first  began  to  eat  of 
it :  but  the  relish  improving  upon  them  by  degrees, 
they  at  last  grew  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other  kind  of  food,  and  often 
felicitated  each  other  on  the  happy  experience 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  delicious  and  plentiful 
repasts  it  would  be  always  in  their  power  to  pro- 
cure, when  they  should  again  return  back  to  their 
country.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  life  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  need  not 
be  told,  that  next  to  large  draughts  of  spirituous 
liquors,  plenty  of  tolerable  food  is  the  greatest  joy 
they  know,  and  consequently  the  discovering  a 
method  which  would  always  supply  them  with 
what  quantity  they  pleased,  of  a  food  more  luxu- 
rious to  the  palate  than  any  their  haughty  lords 
and  masters  could  indulge  in,  was  doubtless  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  considered  as  the  most  for- 
tunate that  could  befal  them. 

After  this  digi'ession,  which  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  turtle  on  this  island  of  Quibo,  and  the 
store  of  it  we  thence  took  to  sea,  in  some  measure 
led  me  into,  I  shall  now  return  to  our  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  three  days'  time  we  had  completed  our  busi- 
ness at  this  place,  and  were  extremely  impatient 
to  put  to  sea,  that  we  might  arrive  time  enough 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  intercept  the  Manila 
galleon.  But  the  wind  being  contrary,  detained 
us  a  night ;  and  the  next  day,  when  we  got  into 
the  offing,  (which  we  did  through  the  same  chan- 
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nel  by  which  we  entered,)  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
hovering  about  the  island,  in  hopes  of  getting  sight 
of  the  Gloucester  ;  which,  as  I  have  in  the  last 
chapter  mentioned,  was  separated  from  us  on  our 
first  arrival.  It  was  the  9tli  of  December,  in  the 
morning,  when  we  put  to  sea  ;  and  continuing  to 
the  southward  of  the  island,  looking  out  for  the 
Gloucester,  we,  on  the  10th,  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, discerned  a  small  sail  to  the  northward  of 
us,  to  which  we  gave  chase,  and,  coming  up  with 
her,  took  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  barque  from 
Panama,  bound  to  Cheripe,  an  inconsiderable 
village  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  the  Jesu 
Nazareno.  She  had  nothing  on  board  but  some 
oakum,  about  a  ton  of  rock-salt,  and  between  30/., 
and  40/.  in  specie,  most  of  it  consisting  of  small 
silver  money,  intended  for  purchasing  a  cargo  of 
provisions  at  Chei-ipe. 

And  on  occasion  of  this  prize  I  cannot  but 
observe,  for  the  use  of  future  cruisers,  that  had 
we  been  in  want  of  provisions,  we  had  by  this 
capture  an  obvious  method  of  supplying  ourselves. 
For  at  Cheripe,  whither  she  was  bound,  there  is  a 
constant  store  of  provisions  prepared  for  the  ves- 
sels who  go  thither  eveiy  week  from  Panama,  the 
market  of  Panama  being  chiefly  supplied  from 
thence  :  so  that  by  putting  a  few  of  our  hands  on 
board  our  prize,  we  might  easily  have  seized  a 
large  store  without  any  hazard,  since  Cheripe  is  a 
place  of  no  strength.  And  as  provisions  are  the 
staple  commodity  of  that  place  and  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  may 
be  of  great  use  to  such  cruisers  as  find  their 
provisions  grow  scant,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing on  that  coast  as  long  as  possible.  But  to 
return : 

On  the  12th  of  December,  we  were  at  last 
reUeved  from  the  perplexity  we  had  suffered  by 
the  separation  of  the  Gloucester  ;  for  on  that  day 
she  joined  us,  and  informed  us  that  in  tacking  to 
the  southward,  on  our  first  aiTival,  she  had  sprung 
her  foretop-mast,  which  had  disabled  her  from 
working  to  windward,  and  prevented  her  from 
joining  us  sooner.  And  now  we  scuttled  and  sunk 
the  Jesu  Nazareno,  the  prize  we  took  last ;  and 
having  the  greatest  impatience  to  get  into  a  pro- 
per station  for  the  galleon,  we  stood  all  together 
to  the  westward,  leaving  the  island  of  Quibo  (not- 
withstanding all  the  impediments  we  met  with) 
in  about  nine  days  after  our  first  coming  in  sight 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  Quibo  to  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
On  the  12th  of  December  we  stood  from  Quibo 
to  the  westward,  and  the  same  day  the  commodore 
j   delivered  fresh  instructions  to  the  captains  of  the 
j   men-of-war,  and  the  commanders  of  our  prizes, 
appointing  them  the  rendezvouses  they  were  to 
make,  and  the  courses  they  were  to  steer,  in  case 
of  a  separation.     And  first,  they  were  directed  to 
use  all  possible  despatch  in  getting  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  where  they  were 
to  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  the  land,  between  the 
latitudes  of  18  and  19  degrees  ;  from  thence,  they 
were  to  beat  up  the  coast  at  eight  or  ten  leagues' 
distance  from  the  shore,  till  they  came  abreast  of 
Cape  Corientes,  in  the  latitude  of  20"  20'.     When 


they  arrived  there,  they  were  to  continue  cruising 
on  that  station  till  the  14th  of  February ;  and  then 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  middle  island  of  the 
Tres  Marias,  in  the  latitude  of  21°  25',  bearmg 
from  Cape  Corientes  N.W.  by  N.,  twenty-five 
leagues  distant.  And  if  at  this  island  they  did 
not  meet  the  commodore,  they  were  there  to  re- 
cruit their  wood  and  water,  and  then  to  make  the 
best  of  their,  way  to  the  island  of  Macao,  on  the 
coast  of  China.  These  orders  being  distributed 
to  all  the  ships,  we  had  little  doubt  of  arriving 
soon  upon  our  intended  station,  as  we  expected, 
upon  the  increasing  our  ofting  from  Quibo,  to  fall 
in  with  the  regular  trade-wind.  But,  to  our  ex- 
treme vexation,  we  were  baffled  for  near  a  month, 
either  with  tempestuous  weather  from  the  western 
quarter,  or  with  dead  calms  and  heavy  rains,  at- 
tended with  a  sultry  air  ;  so  that  it  was  the  25th 
of  December  before  we  got  a  sight  of  the  island 
of  Cocos,  which  by  our  reckoning  was  only  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  continent ;  and  we  had  the 
mortification  to  make  so  little  way,  that  we  did 
not  lose  sight  of  it  again  in  five  days.  This  island 
we  found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  5"  20'  north.  It 
has  a  high  hummock  towards  the  western  part, 
which  descends  gradually,  and  at  last  terminates 
in  a  low  point  to  the  eastward.  From  the  island 
of  Cocos  we  stood  W.  by  N.,  and  were  till  the  9th 
of  January  in  running  a  hundred  leagues  more. 
We  had  at  first  flattered  ourselves,  that  the  uncer- 
tain weather  and  western  gales  we  met  with  were 
owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  continent,  from 
which,as  we  got  more  distant,  we  expected  everyday 
to  be  relieved,  by  falling  in  with  the  eastern  trade- 
wind  :  but  as  our  hopes  were  so  long  baffled,  and 
our  patience  quite  exhausted,  we  began  at  length 
to  despair  of  succeeding  in  the  great  purpose  we 
had  in  view, that  of  intercepting  the  Manila  galleon; 
and  this  produced  a  general  dejection  amongst  us, 
as  we  had  at  first  considered  this  project  as  almost 
infallible,  and  had  indulged  ourselves  in  the  most 
boundless  hopes  of  the  advantages  we  should  thence 
receive.  However,  our  despondency  was  at  last 
somewhat  alleviated,  by  a  favourable  change  of 
the  wind  ;  for  on  the  9th  of  Janua,ry,  a  gale  for 
the  first  time  sprang  up  from  the  N.E.,  and  on 
this  we  took  the  Carmelo  in  tow,  as  the  Gloucester 
did  the  Carmin,  making  all  the  sail  we  could  to 
improve  the  advantage,  for  we  still  suspected  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  gale,  which  would  not  last 
long  ;  but  the  next  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  the  wind  did  not  only  continue  in  the 
same  quarter,  but  blew  with  so  much  briskness 
and  steadiness,  that  we  now  no  longer  doubted  of 
its  being  the  true  trade- wind.  And  as  we  advanced 
apace  towards  our  station,  our  hopes  began  to 
revive,  and  our  former  despair  by  degrees  gave 
place  to  more  sanguine  prejudices  :  for  though 
the  customary  season  of  the  arrival  of  the  galleon 
at  Acapulco  was  already  elapsed,  yet  we  were  by 
this  time  unreasonable  enough  to  flatter  our- 
selves, that  some  accidental  delay  might,  for  our 
advantage,  lengthen  out  her  passage  beyond  its 
usual  limits. 

When  we  got  into  the  trade-wind,  we  found  no 
alteration  in  it  till  the  1 7th  of  January,  when  we 
were  advanced  to  the  latitude  of  12"  50',  but  on 
that  day  it  shifted  to  the  westward  of  the  north  : 
this  change  we  imputed  to  our  having  hauled  up 
too  soon,  though  we  then  esteemed  ourselves  full 
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seventy  leagues  from  the  coast,  which  plainly 
shows  that  the  trade-wind  does  not  take  place 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  continent. 
After  this,  the  wind  was  not  so  favourable  to  us 
as  it  had  been  :  however,  we  still  continued  to 
advance,  and,  on  the  26th  of  January,  being  then 
to  the  northward  of  Acapulco,  we  tacked  and 
stood  to  the  eastward,  with  a  view  of  making  the 
land. 

In  the  preceding  fortnight  we  caught  some  turtle 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  several  dolphins, 
bonitos,  and  albicores.  One  day,  as  one  of  the 
sail-maker's  mates  was  fishing  from  the  end  of  the 
jib-boom,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  dropped  into  the 
sea  ;  and  the  ship,  which  was  then  going  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  knots,  went  directly  over  him : 
but  as  we  had  the  Carmelo  in  tow,  we  instantly 
called  out  to  the  people  on  board  her,  who  threw 
him  over  several  ends  of  ropes,  one  of  which  he 
fortunately  caught  hold  of,  and  twisting  it  round 
his  arm,  they  hauled  him  into  the  ship,  without 
his  having  received  any  other  injury  than  a  wrench 
in  his  arm,  of  which  he  soon  recovered. 

When,  on  the  26th  of  January,  we  stood  to  the 
eastward,  we  expected,  by  our  reckonings,  to  have 
fallen  in  with  the  land  on  the  28th  ;  but  though 
the  weather  was  perfectly  clear,  we  had  no  sight 
of  it  at  sunset,  and  therefore  we  continued  on 
our  course,  not  doubting  but  we  should  see  it  by 
the  next  morning.  About  ten  at  night  we  disco- 
vered a  light  on  the  larboard-bow,  bearing  from 
us  N.N.E.  The  Tryal's  prize,  too,  which  was  about 
a  mile  ahead  of  us,  made  a  signal  at  the  same 
time  for  seeing  a  sail ;  and  as  we  had  none  of  us 
any  doubt  but  what  we  saw  was  a  ship's  light,  we 
were  all  extremely  animated  with  a  firm  persua- 
sion that  it  was  the  Manila  galleon,  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  our  wishes  :  and  what 
added  to  our  alacrity,  was  our  expectation  of 
meeting  with  two  of  them  instead  of  one,  for  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  light  in  view  was 
carried  in  the  top  of  one  ship  for  a  direction  to  her 
consort.  We  immediately  cast  off  the  Cannelo 
and  pressed  forward  with  all  our  canvas,  making 
a  signal  for  the  Gloucester  to  do  the  same.  Thus 
we  chased  the  light,  keeping  all  our  hands  to  their 
respective  quarters,  under  an  expectation  of  en- 
gaging in  the  next  half  hour,  as  we  sometimes 
conceived  the  chase  to  be  about  a  mile  distant, 
and  at  other  times  to  be  within  reach  of  our  guns  ; 
and  some  on  board  us  positively  averred,  that  be- 
sides the  light,  they  could  plainly  discern  her  sails. 
The  commodore  himself  was  so  fully  persuaded 
that  we  should  be  soon  alongside  of  her,  that  he 
sent  for  his  first  lieutenant,  who  commanded  be- 
tween decks,  and  directed  him  to  see  all  the  great 
guns  loaded  with  two  round-shot  for  the  first 
bx'oadside,  and  after  that  with  one  round-shot  and 
one  grape  ;  strictly  charging  him,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  suffer  a  gun  to  bo  fired,  till  he,  the  commo- 
dore, should  give  orders,  which  he  informed  the 
lieutenant  would  not  be  till  we  arrived  within  pis- 
tol-shot of  the  enemy.  In  this  constant  and  eager 
attention  we  continued  all  night,  always  presum- 
ing that  another  quarter  of  an  hour  would  bring 
us  up  with  this  Manila  ship,  whose  wealth,  with 
that  of  her  supposed  consort,  we  now  estimated 
by  round  milUons.  But  when  the  morning  broke, 
and  daylight  came  on,  we  were  most  strangely 
and  vexatiously  disappointed,  by  finding  that  the 


light  which  had  occasioned  all  this  bustle  and  ex- 
pectancy, was  only  a  fire  on  the  shore.  Indeed 
the  cu-cumstances  of  this  deception  are  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  be  scarcely  credible ;  for,  by  our 
run  during  the  night,  and  the  distance  of  the  land 
in  the  morning,  there  was  no  doubt  to  be  made 
but  this  fire,  when  we  first  discovered  it,  was 
above  twenty-five  leagues  from  us  :  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  person  on  board  who  doubted 
of  its  being  a  ship's  light,  or  of  its  being  near 
at  hand.  It  was  indeed  upon  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, and  continued  burning  for  several  days  after- 
wards ;  it  was  not  a  volcano,  but  rather,  as  I  sup- 
pose, stubble  or  heath  set  on  fire  for  some  purpose 
of  agriculture. 

At  sun-rising,  after  this  mortifying  delusion,  we 
found  ourselves  about  nine  leagues  off  the  land, 
which  extended  from  the  N.W.  to  E.^N.  On 
this  land  we  observed  two  remarkable  hummocks, 
such  as  are  usually  called  paps,  which  bore  north 
from  us  :  these,  a  Spanish  pilot  and  two  Indians, 
who  were  the  only  persons  amongst  us  that  pre- 
tended to  have  traded  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
affirmed  to  be  over  the  harbour  of  Acapulco. 
Indeed,  we  very  much  doubted  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast ;  for  we  found  these  paps  to  be  in  the 
latitude  of  17°  56',  whei'eas  those  over  Acapulco 
are  said  to  be  in  17  degrees  only  ;  and  we  after- 
wards found  our  suspicions  of  their  skill  to  be 
well  grounded  :  however,  they  were  very  con- 
fident, and  assured  us,  that  the  height  of  the 
mountains  was  itself  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
harbour ;  the  coast,  as  they  pretended  (though 
falsely)  being  generally  low  to  the  eastward  and 
westward  of  it. 

And  now  being  in  the  track  of  the  Manila 
galleon,  it  was  a  great  doubt  with  us  (as  it  was 
near  the  end  of  January)  whether  she  was  or  was 
not  arrived  :  but  examining  our  prisonei*s  about 
it,  they  assured  us,  that  she  was  sometimes  known 
to  come  in  after  the  middle  of  February  ;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  persuade  us,  that  the  fire  we 
had  seen  on  shore  was  a  proof  that  she  was  as  yet 
at  sea,  it  being  customary,  as  they  said,  to  make 
use  of  these  fires  as  signals  for  her  direction,  when 
she  continued  longer  out  than  ordinary.  On  this 
infoi-mation,  strengthened  by  our  propensity  to 
believe  them  in  a  matter  which  so  pleasingly 
fiattered  our  wishes,  we  resolved  to  cruise  for  her 
for  some  days  ;  and  we  accordingly  spread  our 
ships  at  the  distance  of  twelve  leagues  from  the 
coast,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible 
she  should  pass  us  unobserved  :  however,  not 
seeing  her  soon,  we  were  at  intervals  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  she  had  gained  her  port  already  ; 
and  as  we  now  began  to  want  a  harbour  to  refresh 
our  people,  the  uncertainty  of  our  present  situa- 
tion gave  us  great  uneasiness,  and  we  were  very 
solicitous  to  get  some  positive  intelligence,  which 
might  either  set  us  at  liberty  to  consult  our 
necessities,  if  the  galleon  was  arrived,  or  might 
animate  us  to  continue  on  our  present  cruise  with 
cheerfulness,  if  she  was  not.  With  this  view  the 
commodore,  after  examining  our  prisoners  very 
particularly,  resolved  to  send  a  boat,  under  colour 
of  the  night,  into  the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  to  see 
if  the  Manila  ship  was  there  or  not,  one  of  the 
Indians  being  very  positive  that  this  might  be 
done  without  the  boat  itself  being  discovered.  To 
execute  this  project,  the  barge  was  despatched 
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the  6th  of  February,  with  a  sufficient  crew  and 
two  officers,  who  took  with  them  a  Spanish  pilot, 
and  the  Indian  who  had  insisted  on  the  practicability 
of  this  measure,  and  had  undertaken  to  conduct 
it.  Our  barge  did  not  return  to  us  again  till  the 
eleventh,  when  the  officers  acquainted  Mr.  Anson, 
that,  agreeable  to  our  suspicion,  there  was  nothing 
like  a  harbour  in  the  place  where  the  Spanish 
pilots  had  at  first  asserted  Acapulco  to  lie  ;  that 
when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  in  this  par- 
ticular, they  steered  to  the  eastward,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  it,  and  had  coasted  alongshore  thirty- 
two  leagues ;  that  in  this  whole  range  they  met 
chiefly  with  sandy  beaches  of  a  gi'eat  length,  over 
which  the  sea  broke  with  so  much  violence,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  boat  to  laud  ;  that  at  the 
end  of  their  run  they  could  just  discover  two  paps 
at  a  very  great  distance  to  the  eastward,  which 
from  their  appearance  and  their  latitude,  they 
concluded  to  be  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Acapulco  ;  but  that  not  having  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  and  provision  for  their  passage 
thither  and  back  again,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  to  the  commodore,  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  disappointment.  On  this  intelligence  we  all 
made  sail  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  port,  the  commodore  re- 
solving to  send  the  barge  a  second  time  upon  the 
same  enterprise,  when  we  were  arrived  within  a 
moderate  distance.  And  the  next  day,  which  was 
the  I2th  of  February,  we  being  by  that  time  con- 
siderably advanced,  the  barge  was  again  dis- 
patched, and  particular  instructions  given  to  the 
officers  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  seen 
from  the  shore.  On  the  thirteenth  we  espied  a  high 
land  to  the  eastward,  which  we  first  imagined  to 
be  that  over  the  harbour  of  Acapulco  ;  but  we 
afterwards  found  that  it  was  the  high  land  of 
Seguateneio,  where  there  is  'a  small  harbour,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  more  ample 
mention  hereafter, 

And  now,  having  waited  six  days  without  any 
news  of  our  barge,  we  began  to  be  uneasy  for 
her  safety  ;  but,,  on  the  seventh  day,  that  is, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  she  returned.  The 
officers!  informed  the  commodore,  that  they  had 
discovered  the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  which 
they  esteemed  to  bear  from  us  E.S.E.,  at  least 
fifty  leagues  distant :  that  on  the  17th,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  they  were  got  within  the  island 
that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  yet 
neither  the  Spanish  pilot,  nor  the  Indian,  who 
were  with  them,  could  give  them  any  information 
where  they  then  were  ;  but  that  while  they  were 
lying  upon  their  oars  in  suspense  what  to  do, 
being  ignorant  that  they  were  then  at  the  very 
place  they  sought  for,  they  discerned  a  small 
light  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which  they 
instantly  plied  their  paddles,  and  moving  as  silently 
as  possible  towards  it,  they  found  it  to  be  in  a  fish- 
ing canoe,  which  they  surprised,  with  three  negroes 
that  belonged  to  it.  It  seems  the  negroes  at  first 
attempted  to  jump  overboard  ;  and  being  so  near 
the  land,  they  would  easily  have  swum  on  shore  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  by  presenting  a  piece  at 
them,  on  which  they  readily  submitted,  and  were 
taken  into  the  barge.  The  officers  further  added, 
that  they  had  immediately  turned  the  canoe  adrift 
against  the  face  of  a  rock,  where  it  would  inevi- 
tably be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the  sea. 


This  they  did  to  deceive  those  who  perhaps  might 
be  sent  from  the  town  to  search  after  the  canoe  ; 
for  upon  seeing  several  pieces  of  a  wreck,  they 
would  immediately  conclude  that  the  people  on 
board  her  had  been  drowned,  and  would  have  no 
suspicion  of  their  having  fallen  into  our  hands. 
When  the  crew  of  the  barge  had  taken  this  pre- 
caution, they  exerted  their  utmost  strength  in 
pulling  out  to  sea,  and  by  dawn  of  day  had  gained 
such  an  offing,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  seen  from  the  coast. 

And  now  having  gotten  the  three  negroes  in 
our  possession,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
transactions  at  Acapulco,  we  were  soon  satisfied 
about  the  most  material  points  which  had  long 
kept  us  in  suspense  :  and  on  examination  we 
found,  that  we  were  indeed  disappointed  in  our 
expectation  of  intercepting  the  galleon  before  her 
arrival  at  Acapulco  ;  but  we  learnt  other  circum- 
stances which  still  revived  our  hopes,  and  which, 
we  then  conceived,  would  more  than  balance  the 
opportunity  we  had  already  lost  ;  for  though  our 
negro  prisoner  informed  us  that  the  galleon 
arrived  at  Acapulco  on  our  9th  of  January,  which 
was  about  twenty  days  before  we  fell  in  with  this 
coast,  yet  they  at  the  same  time  told  us,  that  the 
galleon  had  delivered  her  cargo,  and  was  taking 
in  water  and  provisions  for  her  return,  and  that 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico  had,  by  proclamation,  fixed 
her  departure  from  Acapulco  to  the  14th  of 
March,  N.  S.  This  last  news  was  most  joyfully 
received  by  us,  as  we  had  no  doubt  but  she  must 
certainly  fall  into  our  hands,  and  as  it  was  much 
more  eligible  to  seize  her  on  her  return,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  her  before  her 
arrival,  as  the  specie  for  which  she  had  sold  her 
cargo,  and  which  she  would  now  have  on  board, 
would  be  prodigiously  more  to  be  esteemed  by  us 
than  the  cargo  itself ;  great  part  of  which  would 
have  perished  on  our  hands,  and  no  part  of  it 
could  have  been  disposed  of  by  us  at  so  advan- 
tageous a  mart  as  Acapulco. 

Thus  we  were  a  second  time  engaged  in  an 
eager  expectation  of  meeting  with  this  Manila 
ship,  which,  by  the  fame  of  its  wealth,  we  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  most  desirable 
prize  that  was  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  As  all  our  future  projects  will  be  in  some 
sort  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  possession  of 
this  celebrated  galleon,  and  as  the  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  these  vessels  between 
the  city  of  Manila  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  of  any  in  the  known  world,  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  the  ensuing  chapter,  to  give  as  distinct 
an  account  as  I  can  of  all  the  particulars  relating 
thereto,  both  as  it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  conceive 
the  public  to  be  in  some  degree  interested,  and  as 
I  flatter  myself,  that  from  the  materials  which 
have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  am  enabled  to  describe 
it  with  more  distinctness  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  at  least  in  our  language. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

An  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  city  of 
Manila  on  the  island  of  luconia,  and  the  port  ofAca- 
pulco  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

About  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
begmning  of  the  16th,  the  discovery  of  new 
countries  and  of  new  branches  of  commerce  was 
the  reigning  passion  of  several  of  the  European 
princes.  But  those  who  engaged  most  deeply 
and  fortunately  in  these  pursuits  were  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  first  of  these  having 
discovered  the  immense  and  opulent  continent  of 
America  and  its  adjacent  islands,  whilst  the  other, 
by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  opened 
to  his  fleets  a  passage  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia,  usually  called  the  East  Indies,  and  by  his 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  globe  became  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  manufactures  and  natural 
productions  with  which  it  abounded,  and  which, 
for  some  ages,  had  been  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  the  more  polished  and  luxurious  part  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  two  nations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  were  thus  prosecuting  the  same 
views,  though  in  different  quarters  of  the  world, 
grew  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  became 
apprehensive  of  mutual  encroachments,  and  there- 
fore, to  quiet  their  jealousies,  and  to  enable  them 
with  more  tranquillity  to  pursue  the  propagation 
of  the  catholic  faith  in  these  distant  countries, 
(they  having  both  of  them  given  distinguished 
marks  of  their  zeal  for  their  mother  church,  by 
their  butchery  of  imiocent  pagans,)  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  granted  to  the  Spanish  crown  the  property 
and  dominion  of  all  places  either  already  dis- 
covered, or  that  should  be  discovered,  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  of  Azores, 
leaving  all  the  unknown  countries  to  the  eastward 
of  this  lunit,  to  the  industry  and  future  disquisition 
of  the  Portuguese  :  and  this  boundary  being  after- 
wards removed  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
more  to  the  westward,  by  the  agreement  of  both 
nations,  it  was  imagined  that  by  this  regulation  all 
the  seeds  of  future  contests  were  suppressed. 
For  the  Spaniards  presumed,  that  the  Portuguese 
would  be  hereby  prevented  from  meddUng  with 
their  colonies  in  America  :  and  the  Portuguese 
supposed  that  their  East  Indian  settlements,  and 
particularly  the  Spice  Islands,  which  they  had 
then  newly  discovered,  were  secured  from  any 
future  attempts  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

But  it  seems  that  the  infallibility  of  the  holy 
father  had,  on  this  occasion,  deserted  him,  and 
for  want  of  being  more  conversant  in  geography, 
he  had  not  foreseen  that  the  Spaniards,  by  pushing 
their  discoveries  to  the  west,  and  the  Portuguese 
to  the  east,  might  at  last  meet  with  each  other, 
and  be  again  embroiled  ;  as  it  actually  happened 
within  a  few  years  afterwards.  For  Frederick 
Magellan,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal's service,  having  received  some  disgust  from 
that  court,  either  by  the  defalcation  of  his  pay,  or 
by  having  his  parts,  as  he  conceived,  too  cheaply 
considered,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain  ;  and  being,  as  it  appears,  a  man  of 
ability,  he  was  very  desirous  of  signalizing  his 
talents  by  some  enterprise,  which  might  prove 
extremely  vexatious  to  his  former  masters,  and 


might  teach  them  to  estimate  his  worth  by  the 
greatness  of  the  mischief  he  brought  upon  them  ; 
this  being  the  most  obvious  and  natural  turn  of 
all  fugitives,  and  more  especially  of  those  who, 
being  really  men  of  capacity,  have  quitted  their 
country  by  reason  of  the  small  account  that  has 
been  made  of  them.  Magellan,  in  pursuance  of 
these  vindictive  views,  knowing  that  the  Por- 
tuguese court  considered  theu'  possession  of  the 
Spice  Islands  as  their  most  important  acquisition 
in  the  East  Indies,  resolved  with  himself  to  in- 
stigate the  court  of  Spain  to  an  enterprise  which, 
by  still  pushing  their  discoveries,  would  give  them 
a  right  to  interfere  both  in  the  property  and 
commerce  of  those  renowned  Portuguese  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  approving  of  this 
project,  Magellan,  in  the  year  1519,  set  sail  from 
the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  carry  this  enterprise 
into  execution.  He  had  with  him  a  considerable 
force,  consisting  of  five  ships  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  men,  with  which  he  stood  for  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  I'anging  along  the 
shore,  he  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
1520,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  those 
straits,  which  have  since  been  denominated  from 
him,  and  which  opened  him  a  passage  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  And  this  first  part  of  his  scheme 
being  thus  happily  accomplished,  he,  after  some 
stay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  set  sail  again  to  the 
westward,  with  a  view  of  falling  in  with  the  Spice 
Islands.  In  this  extensive  run  he  first  discovered 
the  Ladrones  or  Marian  Islands  ;  and  continuing 
on  his  course,  he  at  length  reached  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  are  the  most  eastern  part  of  Asia, 
where,  venturing  on  shore  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  skirmishing  with  the  Indians,  he  was  slain. 

By  the  death  of  Magellan,  the  original  project 
of  securing  some  of  the  Spice  Islands  was  defeated ; 
for  those  who  were  left  in  command  contented 
themselves  with  ranging  through  them,  and  pur- 
chasing some  spices  from  the  natives  ;  after  which 
they  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
being  the  first  ships  which  had  ever  surrounded 
this  terraqueous  globe ;  and  thereby  demonstrated, 
by  a  palpable  experiment  obvious  to  the  grossest 
and  most  vulgar  capacity,  the  reaUty  of  its  long 
disputed  spherical  figure. 

But  though  Spain  did  not  hereby  acquire  the 
property  of  any  of  the  Spice  Islands,  yet  the  dis- 
covery made  in  this  expedition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  thought  too  considerable  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  for  these  were  not  far  distant  from  those 
places  which  produced  spices,  and  were  very  well 
situated  for  the  Chinese  trade,  and  for  the  com- 
merce of  other  parts  of  India  ;  and,  therefore,  a 
communication  was  soon  established  and  carefully 
supported  between  these  islands  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Peru  :  so  that  the  city  of 
Manila  (which  was  built  on  the  island  of  Luconia, 
the  chief  of  the  Philippines)  soon  became  the 
mart  for  all  Indian  commodities,  which  were 
bought  up  by  the  inhabitants,  and  were  annually 
sent  to  the  South  Seas  to  be  there  vended  on  their 
account ;  and  the  returns  of  this  commerce  to 
Manila,  being  principally  made  in  silver,  the  place 
by  degrees  grew  extremely  opulent  and  consi- 
derable, and  its  trade  so  far  increased  as  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  be 
frequently  controlled  and  regulated  by  royal 
edicts. 
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In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on 
from  the  port  of  Callao  to  the  city  of  Manila,  in 
which  voyage  the  trade-wind  continually  favoured 
them  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  these  places  were 
distant  between  three  and  four  thousand  leagues, 
yet  the  voyage  was  often  made  in  little  more  than 
two  months  :  but  then  the  return  from  Manila 
was  extremely  troublesome  and  tedious,  and  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  taken  them  up  above  a 
twelvemonth,  which,  if  they  pretended  to  ply  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  trade-wind,  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  their 
first  voyages,  they  were  so  imprudent  and  unskil- 
ful as  to  attempt  this  course.  However,  that  route 
was  soon  laid  aside,  by  the  advice,  as  it  is  said, 
of  a  Jesuit,  who  persuaded  them  to  steer  to  the 
northward  till  they  got  clear  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  then,  by  the  favour  of  the  westerly  winds, 
which  generally  prevail  in  high  latitudes,  to 
stretch  away  for  the  coast  of  California.  This  has 
been  the  practice  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  past :  for  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  the 
year  1586,  engaged,  off  the  south  end  of  California, 
a  vessel  bound  from  Manila  to  the  American 
coast.  And  it  was  in  compliance  with  this  new 
plan  of  navigation,  and  to  shorten  the  run  both 
backwards  and  forwards,  that  the  staple  of  this 
commerce  to  and  from  Manila  was  removed  from 
Callao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  the  port  of 
Acapulco  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  it  con- 
tinues fixed  at  this  time. 

Such  was  the  commencement,  and  such  were 
the  early  regulations,  of  this  commerce  ;  but  its 
present  condition  being  a  much  more  interesting 
subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
head,  and  to  be  indulged  in  a  more  particular 
narration,  beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
island  of  Luconia,  and  of  the  port  and  bay  of 
Manila. 

The  island  of  Luconia,  though  situated  in  the 
latitude  of  15  degrees  north,  is  esteemed  to  be  in 
general  extremely  healthy,  and  the  water  that  is 
found  upon  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
it  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  warm  climates, 
and  abounds  in  a  most  excellent  breed  of  horses, 
supposed  to  be  carried  thither  first  from  Spain  : 
it  is  very  well  situated  for  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
trade  ;  and  the  bay  and  port  of  Manila,  which 
lies  on  its  western  side,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
jnarkable  on  the  whole  globe,  the  bay  being  a 
large  circular  basin,  near  ten  leagues  in  diameter, 
and  great  part  of  it  entirely  land-locked.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  bay  stands  the  city  of  Manila, 
which  is  very  large  and  populous  ;  and  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war,  was  only  an  open 
place,  its  principal  defence  consisting  in  a  small 
fort,  which  was  in  great  measure  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  houses  ;  but  they  have  lately  made 
considerable  additions  to  its  fortifications,  though 
I  have  not  yet  learnt  in  what  manner.  The  port, 
peculiar  to  the  city,  is  called  Cabite,  and  lies  near 
two  leagues  to  the  southward  ;  and  in  this  port 
all  the  ships  employed  m  the  Acapulco  trade  are 
usually  stationed. 

The  city  of  Manila  itself  is  in  a  very  healthy 
situation,  is  well  watered,  and  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  very  fruitful  and  plentiful  country  ;  but 
as  the  principal  business  of  this  place  is  its  trade 
to  Acapulco,  it  lies  under  some  disadvantage  from 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  to  sea  to  the  east- 


ward :  for  the  passage  is  among  islands  and 
through  channels  where  the  Spaniards,  by  reason 
of  their  unskilfulness  in  marine  affairs,  waste  much 
time,  and  are  often  in  great  danger. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  this  place  to  China 
and  diff'erent  parts  of  India,  is  principally  for  such 
commodities  as  are  intended  to  supply  the  king- 
doms of  Mexico  and  Peru.  These  are  spices,  all 
sorts  of  Chinese  silks  and  manufactures  ;  parti- 
cularly silk  stockings,  of  which  I  have  heard  that 
no  less  than  fifty  thousand  pair  were  the  usual 
number  shipped  on  board  the  annual  ship  ;  vast 
quantities  of  Indian  stuffs,  as  calicoes  and  chintz, 
which  are  much  worn  in  America,  together  with 
other  minuter  articles,  as  goldsmiths'  work,  &c., 
which  is  principally  done  at  the  city  of  Manila 
itself  by  the  Chinese  ;  for  it  is  said  there  are  at 
least  twenty  thousand  Chinese  who  constantly  re- 
side there,  either  as  servants,  manufacturers,  or 
brokers.  All  these  different  commodities  are 
collected  at  Manila,  thence  to  be  transported 
annually  in  one  or  more  ships,  to  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  in  the  kmgdom  of  Mexico. 

But  this  trade  to  Acapulco  is  not  laid  open  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  confined  by 
very  particular  regulations,  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  by  which  the  trade  of  the  register-ships 
from  Cadiz  to  the  West  Indies  is  restrained.  The 
ships  employed  herein  are  found  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  pays  the  officers  and  crews  ;  and  the 
tonnage  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  bales, 
all  of  the  same  size  ;  these  are  distributed  amongst 
the  convents  at  Manila,  but  principally  to  the 
Jesuits,  as  a  donation  for  the  support  of  their 
mission  for  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith  ; 
and  these  convents  have  hereby  a  right  to  embark 
such  a  quantity  of  goods  on  board  the  Manila 
ship,  as  the  tonnage  of  their  bales  amounts  to  ; 
or  if  they  choose  not  to  be  concerned  in  trade 
themselves,  they  have  the  power  of  selling  this 
privilege  to  others  ;  and  as  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  grant  their  shares  are  often  unpro- 
vided of  a  stock,  it  is  usual  for  the  convents  to 
lend  them  considerable  sums  of  money  on  bot- 
tomry. 

The  trade  is,  by  the  royal  edicts,  limited  to  a 
certain  value,  which  the  annual  cargo  ought  not 
to  exceed.  Some  Spanish  manuscripts  I  have 
seen,  mention  this  limitation  to  be  600,000  dollars ; 
but  the  annual  cargo  does  certainly  surpass  this 
sum ;  and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix  its 
exact  value,  yet,  from  many  comparisons,  I  con- 
clude, that  the  return  cannot  be  greatly  short  of 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  treasure,  returned  from  Acapulco  to  Manila, 
does  not  remain  in  that  place,  but  is  again  dis- 
persed into  diff'erent  parts  of  India.  And  as  all 
European  nations  have  generally  esteemed  it  good 
policy  to  keep  their  American  settlements  in  an 
immediate  dependence  on  their  mother  country, 
without  permitting  them  to  carry  on  directly  any 
gainful  traffic  with  other  powers,  these  considera- 
tions have  occasioned  many  remonstrances  to  be 
presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  against  the  Indian 
trade,  hereby  allowed  to  the  kingdom  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  ;  it  having  been  urged,  that  the  silk  ma- 
nufactures of  Valencia  and  other  parts  of  Spain 
are  hereby  greatly  prejudiced,  and*the  linens  car- 
ried from  Cadiz  are  much  injured  in  their  sale  ; 
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since  the  Chinese  silks  coming  almost  directly  to 
Acapulco,  can  be  afforded  much  cheaper  there 
than  any  European  manufactures  of  equal  good- 
ness ;  and  the  cottons  from  the  Coromandel  coast 
make  the  European  linens  almost  useless.  So  that 
the  Manila  trade  renders  both  Mexico  and  Peru 
less  dependent  upon  Spain  for  a  supply  of  their 
necessities  than  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  exhausts 
those  countries  of  a  considei-able  quantity  of  silver, 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  were  this  trade  pro- 
hibited, would  centre  in  Spain,  either  in  payment 
for  Spanish  commodities,  or  in  gains  to  the  Spanish 
merchant ;  whereas  now  the  only  advantage  which 
arises  from  it  is,  the  enriching  the  Jesuits  and  a 
few  particular  persons  besides,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  These  arguments  did  so 
far  influence  Don  Joseph  Patinho,  who  was  then 
prime  minister,  but  an  enemy  to  the  Jesuits,  that 
about  the  year  172.5,  he  had  resolved  to  abolish 
this  trade,  and  to  have  permitted  no  Indian  com- 
modities to  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  Spanish 
ports  in  the  West  Indies,  but  what  were  carried 
there  in  the  register  ships  from  Europe.  But 
the  powerful  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  prevented 
this  regulation  from  taking  place. 

This  trade  from  Manila  to  Acapulco  and  back 
again,  is  usually  carried  on  in  one  or  at  most  two 
annual  ships,  which  set  sail  from  Manila  about 
July,  and  arrive  at  Acapulco  in  the  December, 
January,  or  February  following,  and  having  there 
disposed  of  their  effects,  return  for  Manila  some- 
time in  March,  where  they  generally  arrive  in 
June  ;  so  that  the  whole  voyage  takes  up  very 
near  an  entire  year ;  for  this  reason,  though  there 
is  often  no  more  than  one  ship  employed  at  a 
time,  yet  there  is  always  one  ready  for  the  sea 
when  the  other  arrives  ;  and,  therefore,  the  com- 
merce at  Manila  are  provided  with  three  or  four 
stout  ships,  that,  in  case  of  any  accident,  the 
trade  may  not  be  suspended.  The  largest  of  these 
ships,  whose  name  I  have  not  learnt,  is  described 
as  little  less  than  one  of  our  first-rate  men-of-war, 
and  indeed  she  must  be  of  an  enormous  size,  for 
it  is  known  that  when  she  was  employed  with 
other  ships  from  the  same  port,  to  cruise  for  our 
China  trade,  she  had  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men  on  board.  Their  other  ships,  though  far 
inferior  in  bulk  to  this,  are  yet  stout  large  ves- 
sels, of  the  burthen  of  twelve  hundred  tons  and 
upwards,  and  usually  carry  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  six  hundred  hands,  passengers  in- 
cluded, with  fifty  odd  guns.  As  these  are  all 
king's  ships,  commissioned  and  paid  by  him,  there 
is  usually  one  of  the  captains,  who  is  styled  the 
general,  and  who  carries  the  royal  standard  of 
Spain  at  the  main-top  gallant  mast-head,  as  we 
shall  more  particularly  observe  hereafter. 

And  now,  having  described  the  port  of  Manila 
and  the  shipping  they  employ,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  more  circumstantial  detail  of  their  navi- 
gation. The  ship  having  received  her  cargo  on 
board,  and  being  fitted  for  the  sea,  generally 
weighs  from  the  mole  of  Cabite  about  the  middle 
of  July,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  westerly 
monsoon,  which  then  sets  in,  to  carry  them  to 
sea.  It  appears  that  the  getting  through  tlie 
Boccadero  to  the  eastward  must  be  a  trouble- 
some navigation,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the 
end  of  August  before  they  get  clear  of  the  land. 
When  they  have   got  through  this  passage,  and 


are  clear  of  the  islands,  they  stand  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  east,  in  order  to  get  into  the  latitude 
of  30  odd  degrees,  where  they  expect  to  meet 
with  westerly  winds,  before  which  they  run  away 
for  the  coast  of  California.  It  is  most  remark- 
able that,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Spanish  navigators,  there  is  not  one  port,  nor  even 
a  tolerable  road,  as  yet  found  out  betwixt  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  coast  of  California 
and  Mexico  ;  so  that  from  the  time  the  Manila 
ship  first  loses  sight  of  land,  she  never  lets  go  her 
anchor  till  she  arrives  on  the  coast  of  California, 
and  very  often  not  till  she  gets  to  its  southernmost 
extremity  ;  and,  therefore,  as  this  voyage  is  rarely 
of  less  than  six  months'  continuance,  and  the  ship 
is  deep  laden  with  merchandise  and  crowded  with 
people,  it  may  appear  wonderful  how  they  can  be 
supplied  with  a  stock  of  fresh  water  for  so  long 
a  time  ;  and  indeed  their  method  of  procuring 
it  is  extremely  singular,  and  deserves  a  very  par- 
ticular recital. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  customs  in  the  South  Seas,  that 
their  water  is  preserved  on  ship-board,  not  in 
casks,  but  in  earthen  jars,  which  in  some  sort 
resemble  the  large  oil  jars  we  often  see  in  Europe. 
When  the  Manila  ship  first  puts  to  sea,  they  take 
on  board  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  than 
can  be  stowed  between  decks  ;  and  the  jars  which 
contain  it  are  hung  all  about  the  shrouds  and  stays, 
so  as  to  exhibit  at  a  distance  a  very  odd  appear- 
ance. And  though  it  is  one  convenience  of  their 
jars  that  they  are  much  more  manageable  than 
casks,  and  are  liable  to  no  leakage,  unless  they 
are  broken,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a 
six,  or  even  a  three  months'  store  of  water  could 
never  be  stowed  in  a  ship  so  loaded,  by  any  ma- 
nagement whatsoever  ;  and  therefore  without  some 
other  supply,  this  navigation  could  not  be  per- 
formed. A  supply,  indeed,  they  have;  but  the 
reliance  upon  it  seems  at  first  sight  so  extremely 
precarious,  that  it  is  wonderful  such  numbers 
should  risk  the  perishing  by  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  deaths,  on  the  expectation  of  so  casual  a 
circumstance.  In  short,  their  only  method  of 
recruiting  their  water  is  by  the  rains,  which  they 
meet  with  between  the  latitudes  of  30°  and  40° 
north,  and  which  they  are  always  prepared  to 
catch.  For  this  purpose  they  take  to  sea  with 
them  a  great  number  of  mats,  which  they  place 
slopingly  against  the  gunwale,  whenever  the  rain 
descends  ;  these  mats  extend  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  ;  and  their  lower  edges  rest  on 
a  large  split  bamboo,  so  that  all  the  water  which 
falls  on  the  mats  drains  into  the  bamboo,  and  by 
this,  as  a  trough,  is  conveyed  into  a  jar  ;  and  this 
method  of  supplying  their  water,  however  acci- 
dental and  extraordinary  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  has  never  been  known  to  fail  them  ;  so 
tiiat  it  is  common  for  them,  when  their  voyage  is 
a  little  longer  than  usual,  to  fill  all  their  water- 
jars  several  times  over. 

However,  though  their  distresses  for  fresh 
water  are  much  short  of  what  might  be  expected 
in  so  tedious  a  navigation,  yet  there  ftre  other  in- 
conveniences generally  attendant  upon  a  long  con- 
tinuance at  sea,  from  which  they  are  not  exempted. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  scurvy,  which  some- 
times rages  with  extreme  violence,  and  destroys 
gx'eat  numbers  of  the  people  ;  but  at  other  times 
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their  passage  to  Acapulco  (of  which  alone  I 
would  be  here  understood  to  speak)  is  performed 
with  little  loss. 

The  length  of  time  employed  in  this  passage, 
so  much  beyond  what  usually  occurs  in  any  other 
navigation,  is  perhaps  in  part  to  be  imputed  to 
the  indolence  and  unskilfulness  of  the  Spanish 
sailors,  and  to  an  unnecessary  degree  of  caution 
and  concern  for  so  rich  a  vessel ;  for  it  is  said 
that  they  never  set  their  main-sail  in  the  night, 
and  often  lie  by  unnecessarily.  And  indeed  the 
instructions  given  to  their  captains  (which  I  have 
seen)  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  such  as 
were  more  apprehensive  of  too  strong  a  gale, 
though  favourable,  than  of  the  inconveniences  and 
mortality  attending  a  lingering  and  tedious  voyage ; 
for  the  captain  is  particularly  ordered  to  make 
bis  passage  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  if 
possible  ;  and  to  be  extremely  careful  to  stand  no 
farther  to  the  northward  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  getting  a  westerly  wind.  This,  ac- 
cording to  our  conceptions,  appears  to  be  a  very 
absurd  restriction ;  since  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
but  that  in  the  higher  latitudes  the  westerly  winds 
are  much  steadier  and  brisker  than  in  the  lati- 
tude of  thirty  degrees  ;  so  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  this  navigation  seems  liable  to  very  great  cen- 
1  sure.  For  if,  instead  of  steering  E.N.E.  into  the 
1  latitude  of  thirty  odd  degrees,  they  at  first  stood 
I  N.E.,  or  even  still  more  northerly,  into  the  lati- 
j  tude  of  forty  or  forty -five  degrees,  in  part  of  which 
I  course  the  trade-winds  would  greatly  assist  them, 
!  I  doubt  not  but  by  this  management  they  might 
considerably  contract  their  voyage,  and  perhaps 
perform  it  in  half  the  time  which  is  now  allotted 
for  it  ;  for  in  the  journals  I  have  seen  of  these 
voyages,  it  appears,  that  they  are  often  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  their  laying  the  land,  before 
they  get  into  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees  ; 
whereas,  with  a  more  northerly  course,  it  might 
easily  be  done  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  ;  and 
when  they  were  once  well  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward, the  westerly  winds  would  soon  blow  them 
over  to  the  coast  of  California,  and  they  would 
be  thereby  freed  from  the  other  embarrassments 
to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  rough  sea  and  a  stiff  gale.  And  this  is 
not  merely  matter  of  speculation  ;  for  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  that,  about  the  year  1721,  a  French 
ship,  by  pursuing  this  course,  ran  from  the  coast 
of  China  to  the  valley  of  Vanderas,  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  in  less  than  fifty  days.  But  it  was 
said  that  this  ship,  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  her  passage,  suffered  prodigiously  by  the  scurvy, 
so  that  she  had  only  four  or  five  of  her  crew  left 
when  she  arrived  in  America. 

However,  I  shall  descant  no  longer  on  the  pro- 
bability of  performing  this  voyage  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  but  shall  content  myself  with  reciting  the 
actual  occurrences  of  the  present  navigation.  The 
Manila  ship  having  stood  so  far  to  the  northward 
as  to  meet  with  a  westerly  wind,  stretches  away 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  for  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  when  she  has  run  into  the  longitude 
of  ninety-six  degrees  from  Cape  Espiritu  Santo, 
she  generally  meets  with  a  plant  floating  on  the 
sea,  which,  being  called  porra  by  the  Spaniards, 
is,  I  presume,  a  species  of  sea-leek.  On  the  sight 
of  this  plant  they  esteem  themselves  sufficiently 
near  the  Californian  shore,  and  immediately  stand 


to  the  southward  ;  and  they  rely  so  much  on  this 
circumstance,  that  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
plant  the  whole  ship's  company  chant  a  solemn 
Te  Deum,  esteeming  the  difficulties  and  hazards 
of  their  passage  to  be  now  at  an  end  ;  and  they 
constantly  correct  their  longitude  thereby,  without 
ever  coming  within  sight  of  land.  After  falling  in 
with  these  signs,  as  they  denominate  them,  they 
steer  to  the  southward,  without  endeavouring  to 
fall  in  with  the  coast,  till  they  have  run  into  a 
lower  latitude  ;  for  as  there  are  many  islands  and 
some  shoals  adjacent  to  California,  the  extreme 
caution  of  the  Spanish  navigators  makes  them  very 
apprehensive  of  being  engaged  with  the  land  ; 
however,  when  they  draw  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity, they  venture  to  haul  in,  both  for  the  sake  of 
making  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  ascertain  their  reckon- 
ing, and  also  to  receive  intelligence  from  the  Indian 
inhabitants,  whether  or  no  there  are  any  enemies 
on  the  coast ;  and  this  last  circumstance,  which  is 
a  particular  article  in  the  captain's  instructions, 
makes  it  necessary  to  mention  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits  amongst  the  Californian  Indians. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  California,  there 
have  been  various  wandering  missionaries  who 
have  visited  it  at  different  times,  though  to  little 
purpose  ;  but  of  late  years  the  Jesuits,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  a  large  donation  from  the  Mar- 
quis de  Valero,  a  most  munificent  bigot,  have 
fixed  themselves  upon  the  place,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  very  considerable  mission.  Their  princi- 
pal settlement  lies  just  within  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
where  they  have  collected  a  great  number  of  sa- 
vages, and  have  endeavoured  to  inure  them  to 
agriculture  and  other  mechanic  arts.  And  their 
efforts  have  not  been  altogether  ineffectual ;  for 
they  have  planted  vines  at  their  settlements  with 
very  good  success,  so  that  they  already  make  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wine,  resembling  in 
flavour  the  inferior  sort  of  Madeira,  which  begins 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Mexico. 

The  Jesuits,  then,  being  thus  firmly  rooted  on 
California,  they  have  already  extended  their  ju- 
risdiction quite  across  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  are  endeavouring  to  spread  their  influence 
farther  to  the  northward  ;  with  which  view  they 
have  made  several  expeditions  up  the  gulf  between 
California  and  Mexico,  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  countries,  all  which  they 
hope  hereafter  to  bring  under  their  power.  And 
being  thus  occupied  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
their  society,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  share  of  at- 
tention is  engaged  about  the  security  of  the  Manila 
ship,  in  which  their  convents  at  Manila  are  so 
deeply  concerned.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
refreshments,  as  fruits,  wine,  water,  &c.,  con- 
stantly kept  in  readiness  for  her ;  and  there  is 
besides  care  taken,  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  to  look  out 
for  any  ship  of  the  enemy,  which  might  be  cruising 
there  to  intercept  her  ;  this  being  a  station  where 
she  is  constantly  expected,  and  where  she  has 
been  often  waited  for  and  fought  with,  though 
generally  with  little  success.  In  consequence  then 
of  the  measures  mutually  settled  between  the  Jesuits 
of  Manila  and  their  brethren  at  Cahfornia,  the 
captain  of  the  galleon  is  ordered  to  fall  in  with  the 
land  to  the  northward  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  directed,  on  sight  of  the  vessel, 
to  make  the   proper  signals  with  fires ;  and  on 
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discovering  these  fires,  the  captain  is  to  send 
his  launch  on  shore  with  twenty  men,  well 
armed,  who  are  to  carry  with  them  the  letters 
from  the  convents  at  Manila  to  the  Californian 
missionaries,  and  are  to  bring  back  the  refresh- 
ments which  will  be  prepared  for  them,  and 
likewise  intelligence  whether  or  no  there  are  any 
enemies  on  the  coast.  And  if  the  captain  finds, 
from  the  account  \vhich  is  sent  him,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear,  he  is  directed  to  proceed  for 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  thence  to  Cape  Corientes, 
after  which  he  is  to  coast  it  along  for  the  port  of 
Acapulco. 

The  most  usual  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  galleon 
at  Acapulco  is  towards  the  middle  of  January  ;  but 
this  navigation  is  so  uncertain,  that  she  sometimes 
gets  in  a  month  sooner,  and  at  other  times  has 
been  detained  at  sea  above  a  month  longer.  The 
port  of  Acapulco  is  by  much  the  securest  and  finest 
in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
being,  as  it  were,  a  basin  surrounded  by  very  high 
moimtains.  But  the  town  is  a  most  wretched 
place,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  for  the  air  about 
it  is  so  pent  up  by  the  hills,  that  it  has  scarcely 
any  circulation.  The  place  is,  besides,  destitute 
of  fresh  water,  except  what  is  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance  ;  and  is  in  all  respects  so 
inconvenient,  that,  except  at  the  time  of  the  mart, 
whilst  the  Manila  galleon  is  in  the  port,  it  is  almost 
deserted. 

When  the  galleon  amves  in  this  port,  she  is 
generally  moored  on  its  western  side,  and  her 
cargo  is  delivered  with  all  possible  expedition. 
And  now  the  town  of  Acapulco,  from  almost  a 
solitude,  is  immediately  thronged  with  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  The 
cargo  being  landed  and  disposed  of,  the  silver  and 
the  goods  intended  for  Manila  are  taken  on  board, 
together  with  provisions  and  water,  and  the  ship 
prepares  to  put  to  sea  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
There  is  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  it  is  an 
express  order  to  the  captain  to  be  out  of  the  port 
of  Acapulco,  on  his  return,  before  the  first  day  of 
April,  N.  S. 

And  having  mentioned  the  goods  intended  for 
Manila,  I  must  observe,  that  the  principal  return 
is  always  made  in  silver,  and,  consequently,  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  is  but  of  little  account ;  the  other 
articles,  besides  the  silver,  being  some  cochineal 
and  a  few  sweetmeats,  the  produce  of  the  Ame- 
rican settlements,  together  with  European  milli- 
nery ware  for  the  women  at  Manila,  and  some 
Spanish  wines,  such  as  tent  and  sherry,  which  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  their  priests  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament. 

And  this  difference  in  the  cargo  of  the  ship  to 
and  from  Manila,  occasions  a  very  remarkable 
variety  in  the  manner  of  equipping  the  ship  for 
these  two  different  voyages.  For  the  galleon,  when 
she  sets  sail  from  Manila,  being  deep  laden  with  a 
variety  of  bulky  goods,  she  has  not  the  conve- 
nience of  mounting  her  lower  tier  of  guns,  but 
carries  them  in  her  hold  till  she  draws  near  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  and  is  apprehensive  of  an  enemy.  Her 
hands  too  are  as  few  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  that  she  may  be  less  pestered 
with  the  stowage  of  provisions.  Biit  on  her  re- 
turn from  Acapulco,  as  her  cargo  lies  in  less 
room,  her  lower  tier  is  (or  ought  to  be)  always 
mounted  before  she  leaves  the  port,  and  her  crew 


is  augmented  with  a  supply  of  sailors,  and  with 
one  or  two  companies  of  foot,  which  are  intended 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Manila.  And  there 
being,  besides,  many  merchants  who  take  their  pas- 
sage to  Manila  on  board  the  galleon,  her  whole 
number  of  hands  on  her  return  is  usually  Httle 
short  of  six  hundred,  all  which  are  easily  pro- 
vided for  by  reason  of  the  small  stowage  necessary 
for  the  silver. 

The  galleon  being  thus  fitted  for  her  return,  the 
captain,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Acapulco,  steers  for 
the  latitude  of  13"  or  14*^,  and  runs  on  that  paral- 
lel till  he  gets  sight  of  the  island  of  Guam,  one  of 
the  Ladrones.  In  this  run  the  captain  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  be  careful  of  the  shoals  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  of  the  island  of  Gasparico.  He 
is  also  told  in  his  instructions  that,  to  prevent 
his  passing  the  Ladrones  in  the  dark,  there  are 
orders  given  that,  through  all  the  month  of  June, 
fires  shall  be  lighted  every  night  on  the  highest 
part  of  Guam  and  Rota,  and  kept  in  till  the 
morning. 

At  Guam  there  is  a  small  Spanish  garrison,  (as 
will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter,) 
purposely  intended  to  secure  that  place  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  galleon,  and  to  yield  her  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power.  However,  the  danger 
of  the  road  at  Guam  is  so  great,  that  though  the 
galleon  is  ordered  to  call  there,  yet  she  rarely  stays 
above  a  day  or  two,  but  getting  her  water  and  re- 
freshments on  board  as  soon  as  possible,  she  steers 
away  directly  for  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  island 
of  Samal.  Here  the  captain  is  again  ordered  to  look 
out  for  signals  ;  and  he  is  told,  that  sentinels  will 
be  posted  not  only  on  that  cape,  but  likewise  in 
Catanduanas,  Butusan,  Birriborongo,  and  on  the 
island  of  Batan.  These  sentinels  are  instructed 
to  make  a  fire  when  they  discover  the  ship,  which 
the  captain  is  carefully  to  observe  :  for  if,  after 
this  first  fire  is  extinguished,  he  perceives  that 
four  or  more  are  lighted  up  again,  he  is  then  to 
conclude  that  there  are  enemies  on  the  coast ;  and 
on  this  he  is  immediately  to  endeavour  to  speak 
with  the  sentinel  on  shore,  and  to  procure  from 
him  more  particular  intelligence  of  their  force, 
and  of  the  station  they  cruise  in  :  pursuant  to 
which,  he  is  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  some  secure  port  amongst  those 
islands,  without  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy; 
and  in  case  he  should  be  discovered  when  in  port, 
and  should  be  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  he  is 
then  to  land  his  treasure,  and  to  take  some  of  his 
artillery  on  shore  for  its  defence,  not  neglecting  to 
send  frequent  and  particular  accounts  to  the  city 
of  Manila  of  all  that  passes.  But  if,  after  the 
first  fire  on  shore,  the  captain  observes  that  two 
others  only  are  made  by  the  sentinels,  he  is  then 
to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  he 
is  to  pursue  his  course  without  interruption,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  port  of  Cabite, 
which  is  the  port  to  the  city  of  Manila,  and  the 
constant  station  for  all  the  ships  employed  in  this 
commerce  to  Acapulco. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Our  cruise  off  the  port  o/Acapulco  for  the  Manila 
ship. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
that  the  return  of  our  barge  from  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  where  she  had  surprised  three  negro 
fishermen,  gave  us  inexpressible  satisfaction,  as 
we  learnt  from  our  prisoners  that  the  galleon  was 
then  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  and  that  her  de- 
j  parture  was  fixed,  by  an  edict  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  to  the  14th  of  March,  N.S.,  that  is,  to  the 
3d  of  March  according  to  our  reckoning. 

What  related  to  this  Manila  ship  being  the 
matter  to  which  we  were  most  attentive,  it  was 
necessarily  the  first  article  of  our  examination  ; 
but  having  satisfied  ourselves  upon  this  head,  we 
then  indulged  our  curiosity  in  inquiring  after 
other  news  ;  when  the  prisoners  informed  us 
that  they  had  received  intelligence  at  Acapulco  of 
our  having  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita; 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  governor  of  Acapulco 
had  augmented  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and 
had  taken  several  precautions  to  prevent  us  from 
forcing  our  way  into  the  harbour  ;  that,  in  parti- 
cular, he  had  placed  a  guard  on  the  island  which 
lies  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  that  this  guard 
had  been  withdrawn  but  two  nights  before  the 
arrival  of  our  barge  :  so  that  had  the  barge  suc- 
ceeded in  her  first  attempt,  or  had  she  arrived  at 
the  port  the  second  time  two  days  sooner,  she 
could  scarcely  have  avoided  being  seized  on,  or  if 
she  had  escaped,  it  must  have  been  with  the  loss 
of  the  greatest  part  of  her  crew,  as  she  would  have 
been  under  the  fire  of  the  guard  before  she  had 
known  her  danger. 

The  withdrawing  of  this  guard  was  a  circum- 
stance that  greatly  encouraged  us,  as  it  seemed  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  that  the  enemy  had  not  as 
yet  discovered  us,  but  likewise  that  they  had  now 
no  farther  apprehensions  of  our  visiting  their  coast. 
Indeed  the  prisonei-s  assured  us  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  our  being  in  those  seas,  and  that  they 
had  therefore  flattered  themselves  that,  in  the  long 
interval  since  our  taking  of  Paita,  we  had  steered 
another  course.  But  we  did  not  consider  the 
opinion  of  these  negro  prisoners  as  so  authentic  a 
proof  of  our  being  hitherto  concealed,  as  the  with- 
drawing of  the  guard  from  the  harbour's  mouth  ; 
for  this,  being  the  action  of  the  governor,  was  of 
all  arguments  the  most  convincing,  as  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  intelligence  with  which  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  were  unacquainted. 

Satisfied,  therefore,  that  we  were  undiscovered, 
and  that  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  galleon  from  Acapulco,  we  made  all  necessary 
preparations,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience for  the  important  day.  As  this  was  the  3d  of 
March,  and  it  was  the  l^th  of  February  when  the 
barge  returned  and  brought  us  our  intelligence, 
the  commodore  resolved  to  continue  the  greatest 
part  of  the  intermediate  time  on  his  present  sta- 
tion, to  the  westward  of  Acapulco,  conceiving  that 
in  this  situation  there  would  be  less  danger  of  his 
being  seen  from  the  shore,  which  was  the  only 
circumstance  that  could  deprive  us  of  the  immense 
treasure  on  which  we  had  at  present  so  eagerly 
fixed  our  thoughts.  During  this  interval  we  were 
employed  in  scrubbing  and  cleansing  our  ships' 


bottoms,  in  bringing  them  into  their  most  advan- 
tageous trim,  and  in  regulating  the  orders,  signals, 
and  stations,  to  be  observed  when  we  should  arrive 
oft"  Acapulco,  and  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
galleon  should  draw  nigh. 

And  now,  on  the  first  of  March,  we  made  the 
high  lands,  usually  called  the  paps,  over  Acapulco, 
and  got  with  all  possible  expedition  into  the  situa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Commodore's  orders.  The 
distribution  of  our  squadron  on  this  occasion,  both 
for  the  intercepting  the  galleon  and  for  the  avoid- 
ing a  discovery  from  the  shore,  was  so  very  judi- 
cious, that  it  well  merits  to  be  distinctly  described. 
The  order  of  it  was  thus  : 

The  Centurion  brought  the  paps  over  the  harbour 
to  bear  N.N.E.,  at  fifteen  leagues'  distance,  which 
was  a  sufficient  offing  to  prevent  our  being  seen 
by  the  enemy.  To  the  westward  of  the  Centurion 
there  was  stationed  the  Carmelo,  and  to  the  east- 
ward were  the  Tryal  prize,  the  Gloucester,  and 
the  Carmin.  These  were  all  ranged  in  a  circular 
line,  and  each  ship  was  three  leagues  distant  from 
the  next  ;  so  that  the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmin, 
which  were  the  two  extremes,  were  twelve  leagues' 
distance  from  each  other :  and  as  the  galleon 
could  without  doubt  be  discerned  at  six  leagues' 
distance  from  either  extremity,  the  whole  sweep 
of  our  squadron,  within  which  nothing  could  pass 
undiscovered,  was  at  least  twenty-four  leagues  in 
extent ;  and  yet  we  were  so  connected  by  our  sig- 
nals, as  to  be  easily  and  speedily  informed  of  what 
was  seen  in  any  part  of  the  line  :  and  to  render 
this  disposition  still  more  complete,  and  to  prevent 
even  the  possibility  of  the  galleon's  escaping  us  in 
the  night,  the  two  cutters  belonging  to  the  Cen- 
turion and  the  Gloucester  were  both  manned  and 
sent  in  shore,  and  were  ordered  to  lie  all  day  at 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  where,  by  reason  of  their  small- 
ness,  they  could  not  possibly  be  discovered  ;  but 
in  the  night  they  were  directed  to  stand  nearer  to 
the  harbour's  mouth,  and  as  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing came  on,  they  were  to  return  back  again  to 
their  day-posts.  When  the  cuttei'S  should  first 
discover  the  Manila  ship,  one  of  them  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  squadron,  and  to  make  a  signal 
whether  the  galleon  stood  to  the  eastward  or  to 
the  westward,  whilst  the  other  was  to  follow  the 
galleon  at  a  distance,  and,  if  it  grew  dark,  was  to 
direct  the  squadron  in  their  chase  by  showing  false 
fires. 

Besides  the  care  we  had  taken  to  prevent  the 
galleon  from  passing  by  us  unobserved,  we  had 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  means  of  engaging  her 
to  advantage  when  we  came  up  with  her :  for,  con- 
sidering the  thinness  of  our  hands,  and  the  vaunt- 
ing accounts  given  by  the  Spaniards  of  her  size, 
her  guns,  and  her  strength,  this  was  a  considera- 
tion not  to  be  neglected.  As  we  supposed  that 
none  of  our  ships  but  the  Centurion  and  the  Glou- 
cester were  capable  of  lying  alongside  of  her,  we 
took  on  board  the  Centurion  all  the  hands  belong- 
ing to  the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmin,  except  what 
were  just  sufficient  to  navigate  those  ships  ;  and 
Captain  Saunders  was  ordered  to  send  from  the 
Tryal  prize  ten  Englishmen,  and  as  many  negroes, 
to  reinforce  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester  :  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  our  negroes,  of  which  we 
had  a  considerable  number  on  board,  we  promised 
them  that  on  their  good  behaviour  they  should  all 
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have  their  freedom  ;  and  as  they  had  been  almost 
every  day  trained  to  the  management  of  the  great 
guns  for  the  two  preceding  months,  they  were 
very  well  qualified  to  be  of  service  to  us ;  and 
from  their  hopes  of  liberty,  and  in  return  for  the 
usage  they  had  met  with  amongst  us,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

And  now  being  thus  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  galleon,  we  expected  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience the  so  often  mentioned  3d  of  March,  the 
day  fixed  for  her  departure.  And  on  that  day  we 
were  all  of  us  most  eagerly  engaged  in  looking  out 
towards  Acapulco  ;  and  we  were  so  strangely  pre- 
possessed with  the  certainty  of  our  intelligence, 
and  with  an  assurance  of  her  coming  out  of  port, 
that  some  or  other  on  board  us  were  constantly 
imagining  that  they  discovered  one  of  our  cutters 
returning  with  a  signal.  But,  to  our  extreme 
vexation,  both  this  day  and  the  succeeding  night 
passed  over  without  any  news  of  the  galleon.  How- 
ever we  did  not  yet  despair,  but  were  all  heartily 
disposed  to  flatter  ourselves  that  some  unforeseen 
accident  had  intervened,  which  might  have  put  off 
her  departure  for  a  few  days  ;  and  suggestions  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  plenty,  as  we  knew  that  the 
time  fixed  by  the  viceroy  for  her  sailing,  was  often 
prolonged  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
Mexico.  Thus  we  kept  up  our  hopes,  and  did  not 
abate  of  our  vigilance  ;  and  as  the  7th  of  March 
was  Sunday,  the  beginning  of  Passion-week,  which 
is  observed  by  the  papists  with  great  strictness 
and  a  total  cessation  from  all  kinds  of  labour,  so 
that  no  ship  is  permitted  to  stir  out  of  port  during 
the  whole  week,  this  quieted  our  apprehensions 
for  some  days,  and  disposed  us  not  to  expect  the 
galleon  till  the  week  following.  On  the  Friday  in 
this  week  our  cutters  returned  to  us,  and  the 
officers  on  board  them  were  very  confident  that 
the  galleon  was  still  in  port,  for  that  she  could  not 
possibly  have  come  out  but  they  must  have  seen 
her.  On  the  Monday  morning  succeeding  Pas- 
sion-week, that  is,  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  the  cut- 
ters were  again  despatched  to  their  old  station, 
and  our  hopes  were  once  more  indulged  in  as 
sanguine  prepossessions  as  before  ;  but  in  a  week's 
time  our  eagerness  was  greatly  abated,  and  a 
general  dejection  and  despondency  took  place  in 
its  room.  It  is  true  there  were  some  few  amongst 
us  who  still  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  were  very 
ingenious  in  finding  out  reasons  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  disappointment  we  had  hitherto 
met  with  had  only  been  occasioned  by  a  casual 
delay  of  the  galleon,  which  a  few  days  would  i-e- 
move,  and  not  by  a  total  suspension  of  her  de- 
parture for  the  whole  season.  But  these  specu- 
lations were  not  relished  by  the  generality  of  our 
people,  for  they  were  persuaded  that  the  enemy 
had  by  some  accident  discovered  our  being  upon 
the  coast,  and  had  therefore  laid  an  embargo  on 
the  galleon  till  the  next  year.  And  indeed  this 
persuasion  was  but  too  well  founded,  for  we  after- 
wards learnt  that  our  barge,  when  sent  on  the 
discovery  of  the  port  of  Acapulco,  had  been  seen 
from  the  shore,  and  that  this  circumstance  (no 
embarkations  but  canoes  ever  frequenting  that 
coast)  was  to  them  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  squadron  ;  on  which  they  stopped 
the  galleon  till  the  succeeding  year. 

The  commodore  himself,  though  he  declared  not 


his  opinion,  was  yet  in  his  own  thoughts  very  ap- 
prehensive that  we  were  discovered,  and  that  the 
departure  of  the  galleon  was  put  ofi" ;  and  he  had, 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  formed  a  plan  for 
possessing  himself  of  Acapulco  ;  for  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  treasure  as  yet  remained  in  the  town, 
even  though  the  orders  for  the  despatching  of  the 
galleon  were  countermanded.  Indeed  the  place 
was  too  well  defended  to  be  carried  by  an  open 
attempt ;  for,  besides  the  garrison  and  the  crew  of 
the  galleon,  there  were  in  it  at  least  a  thousand 
men,  well  armed,  who  had  marched  thither  as 
guards  to  the  treasure,  when  it  was  brought  down 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  for  the  roadS  thereabouts 
are  so  much  infested,  either  by  independent  Indians 
or  fugitives,  that  the  Spaniards  never  trust  the 
silver  without  an  armed  force  to  protect  it.  And 
besides,  had  the  strength  of  the  place  been  less 
considerable,  and  such  as  might  have  appeared 
not  superior  to  the  eff'orts  of  our  squadron,  yet  a 
declared  attack  would  have  prevented  us  from 
receiving  any  advantages  from  its  success  ;  since, 
upon  the  first  discovery  of  our  squadron,  all  the 
treasure  would  have  been  ordered  into  the  country, 
and  in  a  few  hours  would  have  been  out  of  our 
reach  ;  so  that  our  conquest  would  have  been  only 
a  desolate  town,  where  we  should  have  found 
nothing  that  could  have  been  of  the  least  conse- 
quence to  us. 

For  these  reasons,  the  surprisal  of  the  place  was 
the  only  method  that  could  at  all  answer  our  pur- 
pose ;  and,  therefore,  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Anson  proposed  to  conduct  this  enterprise  was, 
by  setting  sail  with  the  squadron  in  the  evening, 
time  enough  to  arrive  at  the  port  in  the  night ; 
and  as  there  is  no  danger  on  that  coast,  he  would 
have  stood  boldly  for  the  harbour's  mouth,  where 
he  expected  to  arrive,  and  might  perhaps  have 
entered  it  before  the  Spaniards  were  acquainted 
with  his  designs.  As  soon  as  he  had  run  into  the 
harbour,  he  intended  to  have  pushed  two  hundred 
of  his  men  on  shore  in  his  boats,  who  were  imme- 
diately to  attempt  the  fort ;  whilst  he,  the  com- 
modore, with  his  ships,  was  employed  in  firing 
upon  the  town,  and  the  other  batteries.  And  these 
different  operations,  which  would  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  great  regularity,  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  succeeding  against  an  enemy,  who  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  and  by  the  want  of  daylight,  from  concert- 
ing any  measures  for  their  defence  ;  so  that  it 
was  extremely  probable  that  we  should  have 
carried  the  fort  by  storm  ;  and  then  the  other 
batteries,  being  open  behind,  must  have  been  soon 
abandoned  ;  after  which,  the  town,  and  its  inha- 
bitants, and  all  the  treasure,  must  necessarily  have 
fallen  into  our  hands,  for  the  place  is  so  cooped 
up  with  mountains,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
escape  out  of  it,  but  by  the  great  road,  which 
passes  under  the  fort.  This  was  the  project  which 
the  commodore  had  settled  in  general  in  his 
thoughts  ;  but  when  he  began  to  inquire  into  such 
circumstances  as  were  necessary  to  be  considered 
in  order  to  regulate  the  particulars  of  its  execu- 
tion, he  found  there  was  a  difficulty,  which,  being 
insuperable,  occasioned  the  enterprise  to  be  laid 
aside  :  for  on  examining  the  prisoners  about  the 
winds  which  prevail  near  the  shore,  he  learned 
(and  it  was  afterwards  confii-med  by  the  officers 
of  our  cutters)  that    nearer  in-shore  there  was 
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always  a  dead  calm  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  and  that  towards  morning,  when  a  gale 
sprung  up,  it  constantly  blew  off  the  land  ;  so  that 
the  setting  sail  from  our  present  station  in  the 
evening,  and  arriving  at  Acapulco  before  day- 
light, was  impossible. 

This  scheme,  as  has  been  said,  was  formed  by 
the  commodore  upon  a  supposition  that  the  galleon 
was  detained  till  the  next  year  ;  but  as  this  was  a 
matter  of  opinion  only,  and  not  founded  on  intel- 
ligence, and  there  was  a  possibility  that  she  might 
still  put  to  sea  in  a  short  time,  the  commodore 
thought  it  prudent  to  continue  his  cruise  upon  this 
station,  as  long  as  the  necessary  attention  to  his 
stores  of  wood  and  water,  and  to  the  convenient 
season  for  his  future  passage  to  China,  would  give 
him  leave  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  cutters  had  been 
ordered  to  remain  before  Acapulco  till  the  23d  of 
March,  the  squadron  did  not  change  its  position 
till  that  day  ;  when  the  cutters  not  appearing,  we 
were  in  some  pain  for  them,  apprehending  they 
might  have  suffered  either  from  the  enemy  or  the 
weather  ;  but  we  were  relieved  from  our  concern 
the  next  morning,  when  we  discovered  them, 
though  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  the  leeward  of 
the  squadron.  We  bore  down  to  them  and  took 
them  up,  and  were  informed  by  them,  that,  con- 
formable to  their  orders,  they  had  left  their  station 
the  day  before,  without  having  seen  anything  of 
the  galleon  ;  and  we  found  that  the  reason  of  their 
being  so  far  to  the  leeward  of  us  was  a  strong 
current,  which  had  driven  the  whole  squadron  to 
windward. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that,  by 
information  which  was  afterwards  received,  it 
appeared  that  this  prolongation  of  our  cruise  was 
a  very  prudent  measure,  and  afforded  us  no  con- 
temptible chance  of  seizing  the  treasure,  on  which 
we  had  so  long  fixed  our  thoughts.  For  it  seems, 
after  the  embargo  was  laid  on  the  galleon,  as  is 
before  mentioned,  the  persons  principally  inter- 
ested in  the  cargo  sent  several  expresses  to  Mexico 
to  beg  that  she  might  still  be  pei-mitted  to  depart. 
For  as  they  knew,  by  the  accounts  sent  from  Paita, 
that  we  had  not  more  than  three  hundred  men  in 
all,  they  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  us ;  for  that  the  galleon  (carrying 
above  twice  as  many  hands  as  our  whole  squadron) 
would  be  greatly  an  ovei-match  for  us.  And 
though  the  viceroy  was  inflexible,  yet,  on  the 
account  of  their  representation,  she  was  kept  ready 
for  the  sea  for  near  three  weeks  after  the  first 
order  came  to  detain  her. 

When  we  had  taken  up  the  cutters,  all  the  ships 
being  joined,  the  commodore  made  a  signal  to 
speak  with  their  commanders  ;  and  upon  inquiry 
into  the  stock  of  fresh  water  remaining  on  board 
the  squadron,  it  was  found  to  be  so  very  slender, 
that  we  were  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  our 
station  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  ;  and  consultmg 
what  place  was  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  hai'bour  of  Seguataneo  or 
Chequetan,  being  the  nearest  to  us,  was  on  that 
account  the  most  eligible  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
immediately  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  our  way 
thither.  And  that,  even  while  we  were  recruiting 
our  water,  we  might  not  totally  abandon  our  views 
upon  the  galleon  ;  which,  perhaps  upon  certain 
intelligence  of  our  being  employed  at  Chequetan, 
might  venture  to  slip  out  to  sea,  our  cuttev,  under 


the  command  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tryal  prize,  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  port  of 
Acapulco  for  twenty-four  days  ;  that  if  the  galleon 
should  set  sail  in  that  interval,  we  might  be 
speedily  informed  of  it.  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  we  endeavoured  to  ply  to  the  westward 
to  gain  our  intended  port ;  but  were  often  inter-  \ 
rupted  in  our  progress  by  calms  and  adverse 
currents.  In  these  intervals  we  employed  our- 
selves in  taking  out  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  Carmelo  and  Carmin  prizes,  which 
two  ships  we  intended  to  destroy  as  soon  as  we 
had  tolerably  cleared  them. 

By  the  first  of  April  we  were  so  far  advanced 
towards  Seguataneo,  that  we  thought  it  expedient 
to  send  out  two  boats,  that  they  might  range 
along  the  coast  and  discover  the  watering-place  ; 
they  were  gone  some  days,  and  our  water  being 
now  very  short,  it  was  a  particular  felicity  to 
us  that  we  met  with  daily  supplies  of  turtle,  for 
had  we  been  entirely  confined  to  salt  provi- 
sions, we  must  have  suffered  extremely  in  so 
warm  a  climate.  Indeed,  our  present  circum- 
stances were  sufficiently  alarming,  and  gave  the 
most  considerate  amongst  us  as  much  concern 
as  any  of  the  numerous  perils  we  had  hitherto 
encountered ;  for  our  boats,  ,as  we  conceived 
by  their  not  returning,  had  not  as  yet  discovered 
a  place  proper  to  water  at,  and  by  the  leakage 
of  our  casks  and  other  accidents,  we  had  not 
ten  days'  water  on  board  the  whole  squadron  : 
so  that,  from  the  known  difficulty  of  procuring 
water  on  this  coast,  and  the  little  reliance  we  had 
on  the  buccaneer  writers,  (the  only  guides  we  had 
to  trust  to,)  we  were  apprehensive  of  being  soon 
exposed  to  a  calamity,  the  most  terrible  of  any  in 
the  long  disheartening  catalogue  of  the  distresses 
of  a  sea-faring  life. 

But  these  gloomy  suggestions  were  soon  happily 
ended  ;  for  our  boats  returned  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
having  discovered  a  place  proper  for  our  purpose, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  rocks  of 
Seguataneo,  which,  by  the  description  they  gave 
of  it,  appeared  to  be  the  port,  called  by  Dampier 
the  harbour,  of  Chequetan.  The  success  of  our 
boats  was  highly  agreeable  to  us,  and  they  were 
ordered  out  again  the  next  day,  to  sound  the  har- 
bour and  its  entrance,  which  they  had  represented 
as  very  narrow.  At  their  return  they  reported 
the  place  to  be  free  from  any  danger  ;  so  that  on 
the  seventh  we  stood  in,  and  that  evening  came  to 
an  anchor  in  eleven  fathoms.  The  Gloucester  came 
to  an  anchor  at  the  same  time  with  us ;  but  the 
Carmelo  and  the  Carmin  having  fallen  to  leeward, 
the  Tryal  prize  was  ordered  to  join  them,  and  to 
bring  them  in,  which  in  two  or  three  days  she 
effected. 

Thus,  after  a  four  months'  continuance  at  sea, 
from  the  leaving  of  Quibo,  and  having  but  six 
days'  water  on  board,  we  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Chequetan,  the  description  of  which,  and  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  shall  be  the  business  of  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Description  of  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  and  of  the  adja- 
cent coast  and  country. 

The  harbour  of  Chequetan,  which  we  here  pro- 
pose to  describe,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  17"  36' 
north,  and  is  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Acapulco.  It  is  easy  to  be  discovered  by  any 
ship  that  will  keep  well  in  with  the  land,  especially 
by  such  as  range  down  coast  from  Acapulco,  and 
will  attend  to  the  following  particulars. 

There  is  a  beach  of  sand  which  extends  eigh- 
teen leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Acapulco  to  the 
westward,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  with  such 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  land  in  any  part 
of  it ;  but  yet  the  ground  is  so  clean  that  ships, 
in  the  fair  season,  may  anchor  in  great  safety, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore. 
The  land  adjacent  to  this  beach  is  generally  low, 
full  of  villages,  and  planted  with  a  great  number 
of  trees  ;  and  on  the  tops  of  some  small  eminences 
there  are  several  look-out  towers  ;  so  that  the  face 
of  the  country  affords  a  very  agreeable  prospect. 
For  the  cultivated  part,  which  is  the  part  here 
described,  extends  some  leagues  back  from  the 
shore,  and  there  appears  to  be  bounded  by  the 
chain  of  mountains,  which  stx*etch  to  a  consider- 
able distance  on  either  side  of  Acapulco.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  particularity,  that  in  this  whole 
extent,  being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  eighteen 
leagues,  and  containing,  in  appearance,  the  most 
populous  and  best  planted  district  of  the  whole 
coast,  there  should  be  neither  canoes,  boats,  nor 
any  other  embarkations  either  for  fishing,  coasting, 
or  for  pleasure. 

The  beach  here  described  is  the  surest  guide 
for  finding  the  harbour  of  Chequetan  ;  for  five 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  extremity  of  this 
beach  there  appears  a  hummock,  which  at  first 
makes  like  an  island,  and  is  in  shape  not  very 
unlike  the  hill  of  Petaplan  hereafter  mentioned, 
though  much  smaller.  Three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  this  hummock  is  a  white  rock  lying  near 
the  shore,  which  cannot  easily  be  passed  by  un- 
observed. It  is  about  two  cables'  length  from  the 
land,  and  lies  in  a  large  bay  about  nine  leagues 
over.  The  westward  point  of  this  bay  is  the  hill 
of  Petaplan.  This  hill,  too,  like  the  fore-men- 
tioned hummock,  may  be  at  first  mistaken  for  an 
island,  though  it  be  in  reality  a  peninsula,  which 
is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  covered  over  with  shrubs  and  small  trees. 
The  bay  of  Seguataneo  extends  from  this  hill  a 
great  way  to  the  westward  ;  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  hill,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  rocks,  which  are 
white  from  the  excrements  of  boobies  and  tropical 
birds.  Four  of  these  rocks  are  high  and  large, 
and,  together  with  several  smaller  ones,  are,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  imagination,  pretended  to  resemble 
the  foiTTi  of  a  cross,  and  are  called  the  "  White 
Friars."  These  rocks  bear  W.  by  N.  from  Peta- 
plan ;  and  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of 
them  lies  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  which  is  still 
more  minutely  distinguished  by  a  large  and  single 
rock,  that  rises  out  of  the  water  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  its  entrance,  and  bears  S.  ^  W. 
from  the  middle  of  it. 


These  are  the  infallible  marks  by  which  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan  may  be  known  to  those  who 
keep  well  in  with  the  land  ;  and  I  must  add,  that 
the  coast  is  no  ways  to  be  dreaded  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  May,  nor  is  there 
then  any  danger  from  the  winds  ;  though,  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  there  are  frequent  and 
violent  tornadoes,  heavy  rains,  and  hard 'gales  in 
all  directions  of  the  compass.  But,  as  to  those 
who  keep  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast,  there  is  no  other  method  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  finding  this  harbour,  than  that  of  making 
it  by  its  latitude  :  for  there  are  so  many  ranges  of 
mountains  rising  one  upon  the  back  of  another 
within  land,  that  no  drawings  of  the  appearance  of 
the  coast  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  when  off  at 
sea ;  for  every  little  change  of  distance  or  variation 
of  position  brings  new  mountains  in  view,  and  pro- 
duces an  infinity  of  different  prospects,  which  would 
render  all  attempts  of  delineating  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  impossible. 

This  may  suffice  as  to  the  methods  of  discover- 
ing the  harbour  of  Chequetan.  Its  entrance  is 
but  about  half-a-mile  broad  ;  the  two  points  which 
form  it,  and  which  are  faced  with  rocks  that  are 
almost  perpendicular,  bear  from  ejlch  other  S.E. 
and  N.W.  The  harbour  is  environed  on  all  sides, 
except  to  the  westward,  with  high  mountains  over- 
spread with  trees.  The  passage  into  it  is  very  safe 
on  either  side  of  the  rock  that  lies  off  the  mouth  of 
it,  though  we,  both  in  coming  in  and  going  out, 
left  it  to  the  eastward.  The  ground  without  the 
harbour  is  gravel  mixed  with  stones,"  but  within 
it  is  a  soft  mud  :  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  coming  to  an  anchor,  a  good  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  large  swell,  which  frequently 
causes  a  great  send  of  the  sea  ;  as  likewise,  for 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  which  we 
observed  to  be  about  five  feet,  and  that  it  set  nearly 
E.  and  W. 

The  watering-place  for  fresh  water  has  the 
appearance  of  a  large  standing  lake,  without  any 
visible  outlet  into  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  part  of  the  strand.  The  origin  of  this  lake  is 
a  spring,  that  bubbles  out  of  the  ground  near  half- 
a-mile  within  the  country.  We  found  the  water  a 
httle  brackish,  but  more  considerably  so  towards 
the  sea-side  ;  for  the  nearer  we  advanced  towards 
the  spring-head,  the  softer  and  fresher  it  proved  : 
this  laid  us  under  a  necessity  of  filling  all  our  casks 
from  the  furthest  part  of  the  lake,  and  occasioned 
us  some  trouble  ;  and  would  have  proved  still 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  our  particular 
management,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  it, 
deserves  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  shall  here- 
after water  at  this  place.  Our  method  consisted 
in  making  use  of  canoes  which  drew  but  little 
water  ;  for,  loading  them  with  a  number  of  small 
casks,  they  easily  got  up  the  lake  to  the  spring- 
head, and  the  small  casks  being  there  filled, 
were  in  the  same  manner  transported  back  again 
to  the  beach,  where  some  of  our  hands  always 
attended  to  start  them  into  other  casks  of  a  larger 
size. 

Though  this  lake,  during  our  continuance  there, 
appeared  to  have  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  yet  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  wet  season  it 
overflows  the  strand,  and  communicates  with  the 
ocean  ;  for  Dampier,  who  was  formerly  here, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  large  river.     Indeed  there  must 
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be  a  very  great  body  of  water  amassed  before  the 
lake  can  rise  high  enough  to  overflow  the  strand  ; 
for  the  neighbouring  country  is  so  low,  that  great 
part  of  it  must  be  covered  with  water,  before  it 
can  run  out  over  the  beach. 

As  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  particu- 
larly the  tract  which  we  have  already  described, 
appeared  to  be  well  peopled,  and  cultivated,  we 
hoped  thence  to  have  procured  fresh  provision  and 
other  refreshments  which  we  stood  in  need  of. 
With  this  view,  the  morning  after  we  came  to  an 
anchor,  the  commodore  ordered  a  party  of  forty 
men,  well  armed,  to  march  into  the  country,  and 
to  endeavour  to  discover  some  town  or  village, 
where  they  were  to  attempt  to  set  on  foot  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  inhabitants  ;  for  we  doubted 
not,  if  we  could  have  any  intercourse  with  them, 
but  that  by  presents  of  some  of  the  coarse  mer- 
chandise, with  which  our  prizes  abounded  (which, 
though  of  little  consequence  to  us,  would  to  them 
be  extremely  valuable)  we  should  allure  them  to 
furnish  us  with  whatever  fruits  or  fresh  provisions 
were  in  their  power.    Our  people  were  directed  on 
this  occasion  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, and  to    make   as   little  ostentation   of 
hostility  as  possible  ;  for  we  were  sensible,  that  we 
could  meet  with  no  wealth  here  worth  our  notice, 
and  that  what  necessaries  we  really  wanted,  we 
should  in  all  probability  be  better  supplied  with 
by  an  open  amicable  traffic,  than  by  violence  and 
force  of  arms.     But  this  endeavour  of  opening  an 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  proved  ineifectual ; 
for  towards  evening,  the  party  which  had  been 
ordered  to  march  into  the  country,  returned  greatly 
fatigued  with  their  unusual  exercise,  and  some  of 
them  so  far  spent  as  to  liave  fainted  by  the  way, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  be  brought  back  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  companions.     They  had  marched 
in  all,  as  they  conceived,  about  ten  miles,  in  a 
beaten  road,  where  they  often  saw  the  fresh  dung 
of  horses  or  mules.     When  they  had  got  about 
five  miles  from   the  harbour,   the  road  divided 
between  the  mountains   into  two  branches,  one 
running  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west : 
after  some   deliberation   about   the   course  they 
should  take,  they  agreed  to  pursue  the  eastern 
road,  which,  when  they  had  followed  for  some  time, 
led  them  at  once  into  a  large  plain  or  savannah  ; 
;  on  one  side  of  which  they  discovered  a  sentinel  on 
'  horseback  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  :  it  was  sup- 
I  posed  that  when  they  first  saw  him  he  was  asleep, 
I  but  his  horse  startled  at  the  glittermg  of  their  arms, 
j  and   turning   round  suddenly   rode  off  with   his 
I  master,  who  was  very  near  being  unhorsed  in  the 
I  surprise,  but  he  recovered  his  seat,  and  escaped 
I  with  the  loss  only  of  his  hat  and  his  pistol,  which 
j  he  dropped  on  the  ground.     Our  people  ran  after 
J  him,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  village  or  habi- 
I  tation  which  he  would  retreat  to,  but  as  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  horseback,  he  soon  lost  sight 
1  of  them.     However,  they  were  unwilling  to  come 
I  back  without  makmg  some  discovery,  and  therefore 
'  still  followed  the  track  they  were  in ;  but  the  heat 
I  of  the  day  increasing,  and  finding  no  water   to 
I  quench  their  thirst,  they  were  at  first  obliged  to 
i  halt,  and  then  resolved  to  return ;  for  as  they  saw 
I  no  signs  of  plantations  or  cultivated  land,  they  had 
I  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  village  or 
j  settlement  near  them  :   but  to   leave  no  means 
!  untried  of  procuring  some  intercourse  with  the 


people,  the  officers  stuck  up  several  poles  in  the 
road,  to  which  were  affixed  declarations,  written 
in  Spanish,  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  come 
down  to  the  harbour,  and  to  traffic  with  us,  giving 
the  strongest  a.ssurances  of  a  kind  reception,  and 
faithful  payment  for  any  provisions  they  should 
bring  us.  This  was  doubtless  a  very  prudent  mea- 
sure, but  yet  it  produced  no  effect ;  for  we  never 
saw  any  of  them  during  the  whole  time  of  our  con- 
tinuance at  this  port  of  Chequetan.  But  had  our 
men,  upon  the  division  of  the  path,  taken  the 
western  road  instead  of  the  eastern,  it  would  soon 
have  led  them  to  a  village  or  town,  which  in  some 
Spanish  manuscripts  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  port,  and  which  we 
afterwards  learned  was  not  above  two  miles  from 
that  turning. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
another  adventure,  which  happened  to  some  of 
our  people  in  the  bay  of  Petaplan,  as  it  may  help 
to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Some  time 
after  our  arrival  at  Chequetan,  Lieutenant  Brett 
was  sent  by  the  commodore,  with  two  of  our  boats 
under  his  command,  to  examine  the  coast  to  the 
eastward,  particularly  to  make  observations  on 
the  bay  and  watering-place  of  Petaplan.  As  Mr. 
Brett,  with  one  of  the  boats,  was  preparing  to 
go  on  shore  towards  the  hill  of  Petaplan,  he, 
accidentally  looking  across  the  bay,  perceived,  on 
the  opposite  strand,  three  small  squadrons  of  horse 
paradmg  upon  the  beach,  and  seeming  to  advance 
towards  the  place  where  he  proposed  to  land.  On 
sight  of  this  he  immediately  put  off"  the  boat,  though 
he  had  but  sixteen  men  with  him,  and  stood  over 
the  bay  towards  them  :  and  he  soon  came  near 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  were  mounted  on 
very  sightly  horses,  and  were  armed  with  carbines 
and  lances.  On  seeing  him  make  towards  them, 
they  formed  upon  the  beach,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  dispute  his  landing,  firing  several  distant  shot  at 
him  as  he  drew  near  ;  till  at  last  the  boat  being 
arrived  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  most 
advanced  squadron,  Mr.  Brett  ordered  his  people 
to  fire,  upon  which  this  resolute  cavalry  instantly 
ran  in  great  confusion  into  the  wood,  through  a 
small  opening.  In  this  precipitate  flight  one 
of  their  horses  fell  down  and  threw  his  rider  ; 
but,  whether  he  was  wounded  or  not  we  could 
not  learn,  for  both  man  and  horse  soon  got  up 
again,  and  followed  the  rest  into  the  wood.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  other  two  squadrons,  who 
were  drawn  up  at  a  great  distance  behind,  out 
of  the  reach  of  our  shot,  were  calm  spectators 
of  the  rout  of  their  comrades  ;  for  they  had  halted 
on  our  first  approach,  and  never  advanced  after- 
wards. It  was  doubtless  fortunate  for  our  people 
that  the  enemy  acted  with  so  little  prudence,  and 
exerted  so  little  spirit ;  for  had  they  concealed 
themselves  till  our  men  had  landed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  but  the  whole  boat's  crew  must  have  fallen 
into  their  hands  ;  since  the  Spaniards  were  not 
much  short  of  two  hundred,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber, with  Mr.  Brett,  as  hath  been  already  men- 
tioned, only  amounted  to  sixteen.  However,  the 
discovery  of  so  considerable  a  force,  collected  in 
this  bay  of  Petaplan,  obliged  us  constantly  to  keep 
a  boat  or  two  before  it :  for  we  were  apprehensive 
that  the  cutter,  which  we  had  left  to  cruise  off" 
Acapuico,  might,  on  her  return,  be  surprised  by 
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the  enemy,  if  she  did  not  receive  timely  informa- 
tion of  her  danger.  But  now  to  proceed  with  the 
account  of  the  harbour  of  Chequetan. 

After  our  unsuccessful  attempt  to  engage  the 
people  of  the  country  to  furnish  us  with  the  ne- 
cessaries we  wanted,  we  desisted  from  any  more 
endeavours  of  the  same  nature,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  contented  with  what  we  could  procure  for 
ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port.  We 
caught  fish  here  in  tolerable  quantities,  especially 
when  the  smoothness  of  the  water  permitted  us  to 
haul  the  seine.  Amongst  the  rest,  we  got  there 
cavallies,  breams,  mullets,  soles,  fiddle-fish,  sea- 
eggs,  and  lobsters  :  and  we  here,  and  in  no  other 
place,  met  with  that  extraordinary  fish  called 
the  torpedo,  or  numbing  fish,  which  is  in  shape 
very  like  the  fiddle-fish,  and  is  not  to  be  known 
from  it  but  by  a  brown  circular  spot  of  about  the 
bigness  of  a  crown-piece  near  the  centre  of  its 
back ;  perhaps  its  figure  will  be  better  understood, 
when  I  say  it  is  a  fiat  fish,  much  resembling  the 
thorn-back.  This  fish,  the  torpedo,  is  indeed  of 
a  most  singular  nature,  productive  of  the  strangest 
effects  on  the  human  body  :  for  whoever  handles 
it,  or  happens  even  to  set  his  foot  upon  it,  is  pre- 
sently seized  with  a  numbness  all  over  him  ;  but 
which  is  more  distinguishable  in  that  limb  which 
was  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  The  same 
effect  too  will  be  in  some  degree  produced  by 
touching  the  fish  with  anything  held  in  the  hand ; 
for  I  myself  had  a  considerable  degree  of  numb- 
ness conveyed  to  my  right  arm,  through  a  walking 
cane  which  I  rested  on  the  body  of  the  fish  for 
some  time  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  should 
have  been  much  more  sensibly  affected,  had  not 
the  fish  been  near  expiring  when  I  made  the 
experiment :  for  it  is  observable  that  this  in- 
fluence acts  with  most  vigour  when  the  fish  is 
first  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  entirely  ceases 
when  it  is  dead,  so  that  it  may  be  then  handled 
or  even  eaten  without  any  inconvenience.  I 
shall  only  add  that  the  numbness  of  my  arm 
on  this  occasion  did  not  go  off  on  a  sudden,  as 
the  accounts  of  some  naturalists  gave  me  reason 
to  expect,  but  diminished  gradually,  so  that  1 
had  some  sensation  of  it  remaining  till  the  next 
day. 

To  the  account  given  of  the  fish  we  met  with 
here,  I  must  add,  that  though  turtle  now  grew 
scarce,  and  we  met  with  none  in  this  harbour  of 
Chequetan,  yet  our  boats,  which,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  stationed  off  Petaplan,  often  supplied 
us  therewith  ;  and  though  this  was  a  food  that  we 
had  now  been  so  long  as  it  were  confined  to,  (for 
it  was  the  only  fresh  provisions  which  we  had  tasted 
for  near  six  months,)  yet  we  were  far  from  being 
cloyed  with  it,  or  from  finding  that  the  relish  we 
had  of  it  at  all  diminished. 

The  animals  we  met  with  on  shore  were  princi- 
pally guanos,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and 
which  are  by  some  reckoned  delicious  food.  We 
saw  no  beasts  of  prey  here,  except  we  should  es- 
teem that  amphibious  animal,  the  alligator,  as  such, 
several  of  which  our  people  discovered,  but  none 
of  them  very  large.  However,  we  were  satisfied 
that  there  were  great  numbers  of  tigers  in  the 
woods,  though  none  of  them  came  in  sight  ;  for 
we  every  morning  found  the  beach  near  the  water- 
ing place  imprinted  very  thick  with  their  footsteps: 
but  we  never  apprehended  any  mischief  from  them; 


for  they  are  by  no  means  so  fierce  as  the  Asiatic 
or  African  tiger,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to 
attack  mankind.  Birds  were  here  in  sufficient 
plenty  ;  for  Ave  had  abundance  of  pheasants  of 
different  kinds,  some  of  them  of  an  uncommon 
size,  but  they  were  very  dry  and  tasteless  food. 
And  besides  these  we  had  a  variety  of  smaller 
birds,  particularly  parrots,  which  we  often  killed 
for  food. 

The  fruits  and  vegetable  refreshments  at  this 
place  were  neither  plentiful,  nor  of  the  best  kinds: 
there  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  bushes  scattered  about 
the  woods,  which  supplied  us  with  limes,  but  we 
scarcely  could  procure  enough  for  our  present  use; 
and  these,  with  a  small  plum  of  an  agreeable  acid, 
called  in  Jamaica  the  hog-plum,  together  with 
another  fruit  called  the  papah,  were  the  only  fruits 
to  be  found  in  the  woods.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
useful  vegetable  here  worth  mentioning,  except 
brooklime  :  this  indeed  grew  in  great  quantities 
near  the  fresh-water  banks  ;  and,  as  it  was  es- 
teemed an  antiscoi'butic,  we  fed  upon  it  frequently, 
though  its  extreme  bitterness  made  it  very  un- 
palatable. 

These  are  the  articles  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  harbour  of  Chequetan.  I  shall  only  mention 
a  particular  of  the  coast  lying  to  the  westward  of 
it,  that  to  the  eastward  having  been  already  de- 
scribed. As  Mr.  Anson  was  always  attentive  to 
whatever  might  be  of  consequence  to  those  who 
might  frequent  these  seas  hereafter  ;  and,  as  we 
had  observed  that  there  was  a  double  land  to  the 
westward  of  Chequetan,  which  stretched  out  to  a 
considerable  distance,  with  a  kmd  of  opening,  which 
appeared  not  unlike  the  inlet  to  some  harbour,  the 
commodore,  soon  after  we  came  to  an  anchor,  sent 
a  boat  to  discover  it  more  accurately,  and  it  was 
found,  on  a  nearer  examination,  that  the  two  hills, 
which  formed  the  double  land,  were  joined  together 
by  a  valley,  and  that  there  was  no  harbour  nor 
shelter  between  them. 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that 
the  conveniences  of  this  port  of  Chequetan,  par- 
ticularly in  the  articles  of  refreshment,  are  not 
altogether  such  as  might  be  desired  :  but  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  of 
great  import  to  future  cruisers.  For  it  is  the 
only  secure'  harbour  in  a  vast  extent  of  coast, 
except  Acapulco,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  lies  at  a  proper  distance  from  Aca- 
pulco for  the  convenience  of  such  ships  as  may 
have  any  designs  on  the  Manila  galleon  ;  and  it 
is  a  place  where  wood  and  water  may  be  taken 
in  with  great  security,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  district :  for  there 
is  but  one  narrow  path  which  leads  through  the 
woods  into  the  country,  and  this  is  easily  to  be 
secured  by  a  very  small  party,  against  all  the  strength 
the  Spaniards  in  that  neighbourhood  can  muster. 
After  this  account  of  Chequetan,  and  the  coast 
contiguous  to  it,  we  shall  return  to  the  recital  of 
our  own  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Our  proceedings  at  Chequetan  and  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
till  our  setting  sail  for  Asia. 

The  next  morning,  after  our  coming  to  an 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  we  sent  about 
ninety  of  our  men  well  armed  on  shore,  forty  of 
whom  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  country,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  the  remaining  fifty  were 
employed  to  cover  the  watering-place,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  interruption  from  the  natives. 

Here  we  completed  the  unloading  of  the  Car- 
melo  and  Carmin,  which  we  had  begun  at  sea  ;  at 
least  we  took  out  of  them  the  indigo,  cacao,  and 
cochineal,  with  some  iron  for  ballast,  which  were 
all  the  goods  we  intende'd  to  preserve,  though  they 
did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of  their  cargoes.  Here, 
too,  it  was  agreed,  after  a  mature  consultation,  to 
destroy  the  Tryal's  prize,  as  well  as  the  Cannelo 
and  Carmin,  whose  fate  had  been  before  resolved 
on.  Indeed  the  ship  was  in  good  repair  and  fit 
for  the  sea  ;  but  as  the  whole  numbers  on  board 
our  squadron  did  not  amount  to  the  complement 
of  a  fourth-rate  man-of-war,  we  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  divide  them  into  three  ships,  without 
rendering  them  incapable  of  navigating  in  safety 
in  the  tempestuous  weather  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect on  the  coast  of  China,  where  we  supposed  we 
should  arrive  about  the  time  of  the  change  of  the 
monsoons.  These  considerations  determined  the 
commodore  to  destroy  the  Tryal's  prize,  and  to  re- 
inforce the  Gloucester  with  the  greatest  part  of 
her  crew.  And  in  consequence  of  this  resolve,  all 
the  stores  on  board  tlie  Tryal's  priz^e  were  re- 
moved into  the  other  ships,  and  the  prize  herself, 
with  the  Carmelo  and  Carmin,  were  prepared  for 
scuttling  with  all  the  expedition  we  were  masters 
of  ;  but  the  greatest  difficulties  we  were  under  in 
laying  in  a  store  of  water  (which  have  been  al- 
ready touched  on)  together  with  the  necessary 
repairs  of  our  rigging  and  other  unavoidable 
occupations,  took  us  up  so  much  time,  and  found 
us  such  unexpected  employment,  that  it  was  near 
the  end  of  April  before  we  were  in  a  condition  to 
leave  the  place. 

During  our  stay  here,  there  happened  an  inci- 
dent, which,  as  it  proved  the  means  of  convincing 
our  friends  in  England  of  our  safety,  which  for 
some  time  they  had  despaired  of,  and  were  then 
in  doubt  about,  I  shall  beg  leave  particularly  to 
recite.  I  have  observed,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  from  this  harbour  of  Chequetan  there  was 
but  one  pathway  which  led  through  the  woods  into 
the  country.  This  we  found  much  beaten,  and 
were  thence  convinced  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants.  As  it  passed  by  the  spring-head, 
and  was  the  only  avenue  by  which  the  Spaniards 
could  approach  ns,  we,  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  spring-head,  felled  several  large  trees,  and  laid 
them  one  upon  the  other  across  the  path  ;  and  at 
this  barricade  we  constantly  kept  a  guard  :  and  we 
besides  ordered  our  men  employed  in  watering  to 
have  their  arms  ready,  and,  in  case  of  any  alarm, 
to  march  instantly  to  this  post.  And  though  our 
principal  intention  was  to  prevent  our  being  dis- 
turbed by  any  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
yet  it  answered  another  purpose,  which  was  not 
in  itself  less  important ;  this  was  to  hinder  our 
own  people  from  straggling  singly  into  the  country. 


where  we  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  be 
surprised  by  the  Si)aniards,  who  would  doubtless 
be  extremely  solicitous  to  pick  up  some  of  them, 
in  hopes  of  getting  intelligence  of  our  future  designs. 
To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  the  sentinels  to  let  no  person  what- 
ever pass  beyond  their  post :  but  notwithstanding 
this  precaution  we  missed  one  Lewis  Leger,  who 
was  the  commodore's  cook  :  and  as  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  suspected  to  be  a  papist,  it  was 
by  some  imagined  that  he  had  deserted  with  a  view 
of  betraying  all  that  he  knew  to  the  enemy  ;  but 
this  appeared,  by  the  event,  to  be  an  ill-grounded 
surmise  ;  for  it  was  afterwards  known  that  he  had 
been  taken  by  some  Indians,  who  carried  him 
prisoner  to  Acapulco,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico,  and  thence  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  was  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Old 
Spain  :  and  the  vessel  being  obliged  by  some  acci- 
dent to  put  into  Lisbon,  Leger  escaped  on  shore, 
and  was  by  the  British  consul  sent  from  thence  to 
England ;  where  he  brought  the  first  authentic 
account  of  the  safety  of  the  commodore,  and  of 
what  he  had  done  in  the  South  Seas.  The  relation 
he  gave  of  his  own  seizure  was,  that  he  had  ram- 
bled into  the  woods  at  some  distance  from  the 
barricade,  where  he  had  first  attempted  to  pass, 
but  had  been  stopped  and  threatened  to  be  punished; 
that  his  principal  view  was  to  get  a  quantity  of 
limes  for  his  master's  store  ;  and  that  in  this  oc- 
cupation he  was  surprised  unawares  by  four  Indians, 
who  stripped  him  naked,  and  carried  him  in  that 
condition  to  Acapulco,  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year 
shone  with  its  greatest  violence  :  and  afterwards 
at  Mexico  his  treatment  in  prison  was  sufficiently 
severe,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  captivity  was 
a  continued  instance  of  the  hatred  which  the  Spa- 
niards bear  to  all  those  who  endeavour  to  disturb 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Seas.  Indeed  Leger's  fortune  was,  upon 
the  whole,  extremely  singular ;  for  after  the  hazards 
he  had  run  in  the  commodore's  squadron,  and  the 
severities  he  had  suffered  in  his  long  confinement 
amongst  the  enemy,  a  more  fatal  disaster  attended 
him  on  his  return  to  England  :  for  though,  when 
he  arrived  in  London,  some  of  Mr.  Anson's  friends 
interested  themselves  in  relieving  him  from  the 
poverty  to  which  his  captivity  had  reduced  him  ; 
yet  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  hu- 
manity, for  he  was  killed  in  an  insignificant  night 
brawl,  the  cause  of  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
covered. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  though  the  ene- 
my never  appeared  in  sight  during  our  stay  in  this 
harbour,  yet  we  perceived  that  there  were  large 
parties  of  them  encamped  in  the  woods  about  us  ; 
for  we  could  see  their  smokes,  and  could  thence 
deteiTTjine  that  they  were  posted  in  a  circular  line 
surrounding  us  at  a  distance  ;  and  just  before  our 
coming  away  they  seemed,  by  the  increase  of  their 
fires,  to  have  received  a  considerable  reinforcement. 
But  to  return  : 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  unloading 
of  our  three  prizes,  our  wooduig  and  watering, 
and,  in  short,  all  our  proposed  employments  at  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan,  were  completed  :  so  that, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  the  Tryal's  prize,  the  Car- 
melo and  the  Carmin,  all  which  we  here  intended 
to  destroy,  were  towed  on  shore  and  scuttled,  and 
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a  quantity  of  combustible  materials  were  distri- 
buted in  their  upper  works  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Centurion  and  the  Gloucester  weighed 
anchor,  but  as  there  was  but  little  wind,  and  that 
not  in  their  favour,  they  were  obliged  to  warp  out 
of  the  harbour.  When  they  had  reached  the 
oflBng,  one  of  the  boats  was  despatched  back  again 
to  set  fire  to  our  prize,  which  was  accordingly 
executed.  And  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grap- 
nel in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  with  a  bottle  in 
it  well  corked,  inclosing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  commanded  the  cutter,  which  was  ordered  to 
cruise  before  the  port  of  Acapulco,  when  we  came 
off  that  station.  And  on  this  occasion  I  must 
mention  more  particularly  than  1  have  yet  done, 
the  views  of  the  commodore  in  leaving  the  cutter 
before  that  port. 

When  we  were  necessitated  to  make  for  Che- 
quetan  to  take  in  our  water,  Mr.  Anson  considered 
that  our  being  in  that  harbour  would  soon  be 
known  at  Acapulco  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that, 
on  the  intelligence  of  our  being  employed  in  port, 
the  galleon  might  put  to  sea,  especially  as  Cheque- 
tan  is  so  very  remote  from  the  course  generally 
steered  by  the  galleon  :  he  therefore  ordered  the 
cutter  to  cruise  twenty-four  days  off  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  and  her  commander  was  directed,  on 
perceiving  the  galleon  under  sail,  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  commodore  at  Chequetan.  As 
the  Centurion  was  doubtless  a  much  better  sailer 
than  the  galleon,  Mr.  Anson,  in  this  case,  resolved 
to  have  got  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  have 
pursued  the  galleon  across  the  Pacific  Ocean :  and 
supposing  he  should  not  have  met  with  her  in  his 
passage,  (which,  considering  that  he  would  have 
kept  nearly  the  same  parallel,  was  not  very  im- 
probable,) yet  he  was  certain  of  arriving  off  Cape 
Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  island  of  Samal,  before  her ; 
and  that  being  the  first  land  she  makes  on  her 
return  to  the  Philippines,  we  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  fallen  in  with  her,  by  cruising  a  few  days 
in  that  station.  But  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  ruined 
this  project  by  keeping  the  galleon  in  the  port  of 
Acapulco  all  that  year. 

The  letter  left  in  the  canoe  for  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  commander  of  the  cutter,  (the  time  of  whose 
return  was  now  considerably  elapsed,)  directed 
him  to  go  back  immediately  to  his  former  station 
before  Acapulco,  where  he  would  find  Mr.  Auson, 
who  resolved  to  cruise  for  him  there  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  ;  after  which,  it  was  added,  that 
the  commodore  would  return  to  the  southward 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  This  last  article 
was  inserted  to  deceive  the  Spaniards,  if  they  got 
possession  of  the  canoe,  (as  we  afterwards  learnt 
they  did,)  but  could  not  impose  on  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  well  knew  that  the  commodore  had  no 
squadron  to  join,  nor  any  intention  of  steering 
back  to  Peru. 

Being  now  in  the  offing  of  Chequetan,  bound 
across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  in  our  way  to  China, 
we  were  impatient  to  run  off  the  coast  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  for  as  the  stoi-my  season  was  approach- 
ing apace,  and  as  we  had  no  further  views  in  the 
American  seas,  we  had  hoped  that  nothing  would 
have  prevented  us  from  standing  to  the  westward, 
the  moment  we  got  out  of  the  harbour  of  Che- 
quetan: and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  us, 
that  our  necessary  employment  there  had  detained 
us  so  much  longer  than  we  expected  ;  and  now 


we  were  farther  detained  by  the  absence  of  the 
cutter,  and  the  standing  towards  Acapulco  in 
search  of  her.  Indeed,  as  the  time  of  her  cruise 
had  been  expired  for  near  a  fortnight,  we  sus- 
pected that  she  had  been  discovered  from  the 
shore  ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Acapulco  had 
thereupon  sent  out  a  force  to  seize  her,  which,  as 
she  carried  but  six  hands,  was  no  very  difficult 
enterprise.  However,  this  being  only  conjecture, 
the  commodore,  as  soon  as  he  was  got  clear  of  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan,  stood  along  the  coast  to 
the  eastward  in  search  of  her:  and  to  prevent 
her  from  passing  by  us  in  the  dark,  we  brought- 
to  every  night ;  and  the  Gloucester,  whose  station 
was  a  league  within  us  towards  the  shore,  carried 
a  light,  which  the  cutter  could  not  but  perceive, 
if  she  kept  along-shore,  as  we  supposed  she  would 
do  ;  and  as  a  farther  security,  the  Centurion  and 
the  Gloucester  alternately  showed  two  false  fires 
every  half  hour.  Indeed,  had  she  escaped  us, 
she  would  have  found  orders  in  the  canoe  to  have 
returned  immediately  before  Acapulco,  where  Mr. 
Anson  proposed  to  cruise  for  her  some  days. 

By  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  we  were  advanced 
within  three  leagues  of  Acapulco,  and  having  seen 
nothing  of  our  boat,  we  gave  her  over  for  lost, 
which,  besides  the  compassionate  concern  for  our 
ship-mates,  and  for  what  it  was  apprehended  they 
might  have  suffered,  was  in  itself  a  misfortune, 
which,  in  our  present  scarcity  of  hands,  we  were 
all  greatly  interested  in  :  for  the  crew  of  the 
cutter,  consisting  of  six  men  and  the  lieutenant, 
were  the  very  flower  of  our  people,  purposely 
picked  out  for  this  service,  and  known  to  be  every 
one  of  them  of  ti-ied  and  approved  resolution,  and 
as  skilful  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck.  However, 
as  it  was  the  general  belief  among  us  that  they 
were  taken  and  carried  into  Acapulco,  the  com- 
modore's prudence  suggested  a  project  which  we 
hoped  would  recover  them.  This  was  founded 
on  our  having  many  Spanish  and  Indian  prisoners 
in  our  possession,  and  a  number  of  sick  negroes, 
who  could  be  of  no  service  to  us  in  the  navigating 
of  the  ship.  The  commodore  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  the  same  day  to  the  governor  of  Acapulco, 
telling  him,  that  he  would  release  them  all,  pro- 
vided the  governor  returned  the  cutter's  crew  ; 
and  the  letter  was  despatched  the  same  afternoon 
by  a  Spanish  officer,  of  whose  honour  we  had  a 
good  opinion,  and  who  was  furnished  with  a 
launch  belonging  to  one  of  our  prizes,  and  a  crew 
of  six  other  prisoners  who  all  gave  their  parole 
for  their  return.  The  officer,  too,  besides  the 
commodore's  letter,  carried  with  him  a  joint 
petition  signed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
beseeching  his  Excellency  to  acquiesce  in  the 
terms  proposed  for  their  liberty.  From  a  con-- 
sideration  of  the  number  of  our  prisoners,  and 
the  quality  of  some  of  them,  we  did  not  doubt  but 
the  governor  would  readily  comply  with  Mr, 
Anson's  proposal,  and  therefore  we  kept  plying 
on  and  off  the  whole  night,  intending  to  keep  well 
in  with  the  land,  that  we  might  receive  an  answer 
at  the  limited  time,  which  was  the  next  day,  being 
Monday  :  but  both  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  we 
were  driven  so  far  off  shore,  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  receive  any  answer  ;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  we  found  ourselves  fourteen  leagues  from 
the  harbour  of  Acapulco  ;  but  as  the  wind  was 
now  favourable,  we  pressed  forwards  with  all  our 
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sail,  and  did  not  doubt  of  getting  in  with  the  land 
in  a  few  hours.  Whilst  we  were  thus  standing 
in,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  called  out  that  he 
saw  a  boat  under  sail  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  south-eastward  :  this  we  took  for  granted 
was  the  answer  of  the  governor  to  the  commo- 
dore's message,  and  we  instantly  edged  towards 
it ;  but  when  we  drew  nearer,  we  found  to  our 
unspeakable  joy  that  it  was  our  own  cutter. 
While  she  was  still  at  a  distance,  we  imagined 
that  she  had  been  discharged  out  of  the  port  of 
Acapulco  by  the  governor ;  but  when  she  drew 
nearer,  the  wan  and  meagre  countenances  of  the 
crew,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the  feeble 
and  hollow  tone  of  their  voices,  convinced  us  that 
they  had  suffered  much  greater  hardships  than 
could  be  expected  from  even  the  severities  of  a 
Spanish  prison.  They  were  obliged  to  be  helped 
into  the  ship,  and  were  immediately  put  to  bed, 
and  with  rest,  and  nourishing  diet,  which  they 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  from  the  commo- 
dore's table,  they  recovered  their  health  and 
vigour  apace  :  and  now  we  learnt  that  they  had 
kept  the  sea  the  whole  time  of  their  absence, 
which  was  above  six  weeks;  that  when  they  finished 
their  cruise  before  Acapulco,  and  had  just  begun 
to  ply  to  the  westward  in  order  to  join  the  squadron, 
a  strong  adverse  current  had  forced  them  down 
the  coast  to  the  eastward  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  ;  that  at  length  theu'  water  being  all  ex- 
pended, they  were  obliged  to  search  the  coast 
farther  on  to  the  eastward,  in  quest  of  some  con- 
venient landing-place,  where  they  might  get  a 
fresh  supply ;  that  in  this  distress  they  ran 
upwards  of  eighty  leagues  to  leeward,  and  found 
everywhere  so  large  a  surf,  that  there  was  not 
the  least  possibility  of  their  landing  ;  that  they 
passed  some  days  in  this  dreadful  situation,  without 
water,  and  having  no  other  means  left  them  to 
allay  their  thirst  than  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
turtle  which  they  caught ;  and  at  last,  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  relief,  the  heat  of  the  climate  too 
augmenting  their  necessities,  and  rendering  their 
sufferings  insupportable,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves to  despair,  fully  persuaded  that  they  should 
perish  by  the  most  terrible  of  all  deaths ;  but  that 
they  were  soon  after  happily  relieved  by  a  most 
unexpected  incident,  for  there  fell  so  heavy  a 
rain,  that  by  spreadmg  their  sails  horizontally, 
and  by  putting  bullets  in  the  centers  of  them  to 
draw  them  to  a  point,  they  caught  as  much  water 
as  filled  all  their  cask  ;  that  immediately  upon  this 
fortunate  supply  they  stood  to  the  westward  in 
quest  of  the  commodore  ;  and  being  now  luckily 
favoured  by  a  strong  current,  they  joined  us  in 
less  than  fifty  hours,  from  the  time  they  stood  to 
the  westward,  after  having  been  absent  from  us 
full  forty-three  days.  Those  who  have  an  idea  of 
the  inconsiderable  size  of  a  cutter  belonging  to  a 
sixty-gun  ship,  (being  only  an  open  boat  about 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,)  and  who  will  attend  to 
the  various  accidents  to  which  she  was  exposed 
during  a  six  weeks'  continuance  alone,  in  the  open 
ocean,  on  so  unpracticable  and  dangerous  a  coast, 
will  readily  own,  that  her  return  to  us  at  last, 
after  all  the  difiiculties  which  she  actually  expe- 
rienced, and  the  hazards  to  which  she  was  each 
hour  exposed,  may  be  considered  as  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

I  cannot  finish  the  article  of  this  cutter,  with- 


out remarking  how  little  reliance  navigators 
ought  to  have  on  the  accounts  of  the  buccaneer 
writers:  for  though  in  this  run  of  hers,  eighty 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Acapulco,  she  found 
no  place  where  it  was  possible  for  a  boat  to  land, 
yet  those  writers  have  not  been  ashamed  to  feign 
harbours  and  convenient  watering-places  within 
these  limits;  thereby  exposing  such  as  should 
confide  in  their  relations,  to  the  risk  of  being 
destroyed  by  thirst. 

And  now  having  received  our  cutter,  the  sole 
object  of  our  coming  a  second  time  before  Aca- 
pulco, the  commodore  resolved  not  to  lose  a 
moment's  time  longer,  but  to  run  off  the  coast 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  both  as  the  stormy 
season  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  was  now  approach- 
ing apace,  and  as  we  were  apprehensive  of  having 
the  westerly  monsoon  to  struggle  with  when  we 
came  upon  the  coast  of  China  ;  and  therefore  he 
no  longer  stood  towards  Acapulco,  as  he  now 
wanted  no  answer  from  the  governor  ;  but  yet 
he  resolved  not  to  deprive  his  prisoners  of  the 
libei-ty,  which  he  had  promised  them  ;  so  that 
they  were  all  immediately  embarked  in  two  launches 
which  belonged  to  our  prizes,  those  from  the 
Centurion  in  one  launch,  and  those  from  the 
Gloucester  in  the  other.  The  launches  were  well 
equipped  with  masts,  sails  and  oars ;  and,  lest  the 
wind  might  prove  unfavourable,  they  had  a  stock 
of  water  and  provisions  put  on  board  them  suffi- 
cient for  fourteen  days.  There  were  discharged 
thirty-nine  persons  from  on  board  the  Centurion, 
and  eighteen  from  the  Gloucester,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  Spaniards,  the  rest  Indians  and  sick 
I  negroes :  but  as  our  crews  were  very  weak,  we 
kept  the  mulattoes  and  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
negroes,  with  a  few  Indians,  to  assist  us  ;  but  we 
dismissed  every  Spanish  prisoner  whatever.  We 
have  since  learnt,  that  these  two  launches  arrived 
safe  at  Acapulco,  where  the  prisoners  could  not 
enough  extol  the  humanity  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  ;  and  that  the  governor,  before  their 
arrival,  had  returned  a  very  obliging  answer  to 
the  commodore's  letter,  and  had  attended  it  with 
a  present  of  two  boats  laden  with  the  choicest 
refreshments  and  provisions  which  were  to  be  got 
at  Acapulco  ;  but  that  these  boats  not  having 
found  our  ships,  were  at  length  obliged  to  put 
back  again,  after  having  thrown  all  their  pro- 
visions overboard  in  a  storm  which  threatened 
their  destruction. 

The  sending  away  our  prisoners  was  our  last 
transaction  on  the  American  coast ;  for  no  sooner 
had  we  parted  with  them,  than  we  and  the 
Gloucester  made  sail  to  the  S.W.,  proposing  to 
get  a  good  offing  from  the  land,  where  we  hoped, 
in  a  few  days,  to  meet  with  the  regular  trade- 
wind,  which  the  accounts  of  former  navigators 
had  represented  as  much  brisker  and  steadier  in 
this  ocean,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  : 
for  it  has  been  esteemed  no  uncommon  passage, 
to  run  from  hence  to  the  easternmost  parts  of  Asia 
in  two  months ;  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  were  as  capable  of  making  an  expeditious 
passage,  as  any  ships  that  had  ever  run  this 
course  before  us  :  so  that  we  hoped  soon  to  gain 
the  coast  of  China,  for  which  we  were  now  bound. 
And  conformable  to  the  general  idea  of  this 
navigation  given  by  former  voyagers,  we  consi- 
dered it  as  free  from  all  kinds  of  embarrassment 
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of  bad  weather,  fatigue,  or  sickness  ;  and  conse- 
quently we  undertook  it  with  alacrity,  especially 
as  it  was  no  contemptible  step  towards  our  arrival 
at  our  native  country,  for  which  many  of  us  by 
this  time  ben;an  to  have  great  longings.  Thus,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  we,  for  the  last  time,  lost  sight 
of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  persuaded,  that  in  a 
few  weeks  we  should  arrive  at  the  river  of  Canton 
in  China,  where  we  expected  to  meet  with  many 
English  ships,  and  numbers  of  our  countrymen  ; 
and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  amicable, 
well-frequented  port,  inhabited  by  a  polished 
people,  and  abounding  with  the  conveniences 
and  indulgences  of  a  civilised  life  ;  blessings, 
which  now  for  near  twenty  months  had  never 
been  once  in  our  power.  But  there  yet  remains 
(before  we  take  our  leave  of  America)  the  con- 
sideration of  a  matter  well  worthy  of  attention, 
the  discussion  of  which  shall  be  referred  to  the 
ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  brief  account  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  our 
squadron,  had  it  arrived  in  the  South  Seas  in  good  time. 

After  the  recital  of  the  transactions  of  the 
commodore,  and  the  ships  under  his  command,  on 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  contained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  it  will  be  no  use- 
less digression  to  examine  what  the  whole  squadron 
might  have  been  capable  of  achieving,  had  it  ar- 
rived in  those  seas  in  so  good  a  plight,  as  it  would 
probably  have  done,  had  the  passage  round  Cape 
Horn  been  attempted  in  a  more  seasonable  time 
of  the  year.  This  disquisition  may  be  serviceable 
to  those  who  shall  hereafter  form  projects  of  the 
like  nature  for  that  part  of  the  world,  or  may  be 
entrusted  with  their  execution.  And  therefore  I 
propose,  m  this  chapter,  to  consider,  as  succinctly 
as  I  «an,  the  numerous  advantages  which  the  pub- 
Uc  might  have  received  from  the  operations  of  the 
squadron,  had  it  set  sail  from  England  a  few 
months  sooner. 

And  first,  I  must  suppose,  that  in  the  summer- 
time we  might  have  got  round  Cape  Horn  with  an 
inconsiderable  loss,  and  without  any  damage  to 
our  ships  or  rigging.  For  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Bristol,  who  between  them  had  above  three 
hundred  men,  buried  no  more  than  two,  from  the 
coast  of  Brazil  to  Juan  Fernandes  ;  and  out  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty-three  hands  which  were  on 
board  the  Duke,  there  were  only  twenty-one  sick 
of  the  scurvy,  when  they  arrived  at  that  island : 
whence,  as  men-of-war  are  much  better  provided 
with  all  conveniences  than  privateers,  we  might, 
doubtless,  have  appeared  before  Baldivia  in  full 
strength,  and  in  a  condition  of  entering  imme- 
diately on  action  ;  and  therefore,  as  that  place  was 
in  a  very  defenceless  state,  its  cannon  incapable  of 
service,  and  its  garrison  in  great  measure  un- 
armed, it  was  impossible  that  it  could  have  op- 
posed our  force,  or  that  its  half-starved  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  convicts  banished  thither  from 
other  parts,  could  have  had  any  other  thoughts  than 
that  of  submitting  ;and  Baldivia,  which  is  a  most 
excellent  port,  being  once  taken,  we  should  imme- 
diately have  been  terrible  to  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Chili,  and  should,  doubtless,  have  awed  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Spanish  empire.     Indeed, 


it  is  far  from  improbable  that,  by  a  prudent  use 
of  our  advantages,  we  might  have  given  a  violent 
shock  to  the  authority  of  Spain  on  that  whole  con- 
tinent ;  and  might  have  rendered  some,  at  least, 
of  her  provinces  independent.  This  would,  doubt- 
less, have  turned  the  whole  attention  of  the  Spa- 
nish ministry  to  that  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  danger  would  have  been  so  pressing.  And 
thence  Great  Britam  and  her  allies  might  have 
been  rid  of  the  numerous  embarrassments,  which 
the  wealth  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  operating  in  con- 
junction with  the  GalHc  intrigues,  have  constantly 
thrown  in  her  way. 

And  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  over-rate  the 
force  of  this  squadron,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  power 
of  overturning  the  Spanish  government  in  Ame- 
rica, it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  few  observations 
on  the  condition  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
South  Seas,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, both  Spaniards  and  Indians,  at  that  time  ; 
by  which  it  will  appear,  that  there  was  great  dis- 
sension amongst  the  governors,  and  disaffection 
among  the  Creolians  ;  that  they  were  in  want  of 
arms  and  stores,  and  had  fallen  into  a  total  neglect 
of  all  military  regulations  in  their  garrisons  ;  and 
that  as  to  the  Indians  on  their  frontier,  they  were 
universally  discontented,  and  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing with  impatience  for  the  favourable  moment, 
when  they  might  take  a  severe  revenge  for  the 
barbarities  they  had  groaned  under  for  more  than 
two  ages  ;  so  that  every  circumstance  concurred 
to  facilitate  the  entei'prises  of  our  squadron.  Of 
all  these  particulars  we  were  amply  informed  by  the 
letters  we  took  on  board  our  prizes,  none  of  these 
vessels,  as  I  remember,  having  had  the  precaution 
to  throw  her  papers  overboard. 

The  ill  blood  amongst  the  governors  was  greatly 
augmented  by  their  apprehensions  of  our  squadron ; 
for  every  one  being  willing  to  have  it  believed,  that 
the  bad  condition  of  his  government  was  not  the 
effect  of  negligence,  there  were  continual  demands 
and  remonstrances  amongst  them,  in  order  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  each  other.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  president  of  St.  Jago  in  Chili,  the  pre- 
sident of  Panama,  and  many  other  governors  and 
military  officers,  were  perpetually  soliciting  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
supplies  of  money  for  putting  their  provinces  and 
places  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  to  oppose  our 
designs.  But  the  customary  answer  of  the  vice- 
roy to  these  representations  was  the  emptiness  of 
the  royal  chest  at  Lima,  and  the  difficulties  lie  was 
under  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  (which  we  inter- 
cepted), he  mentioned  his  apprehensions  that  he- 
might  even  be  necessitated  to  stop  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  and  of  the  garrison  of  Callao,  the  key  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Peru.  Indeed  he  did  at  times 
remit  to  these  governors  some  part  of  their  de- 
mands ;  but  as  what  he  sent  them  was  greatly  short 
of  their  wants,  it  rather  tended  to  the  raising 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  amongst  them,  than 
contributed  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

And  besides  these  mutual  j anglings  amongst  the 
governors,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  ;  for  tliey  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  affairs  of  Spain,  for  rtany  years  before, 
had  been  managed  by  the  influence  of  a  particular 
foreign  interest,  which  was  altogether  detached 
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from  the  advantages  of  the  Spanish  nation.  So 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  provinces  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  ambition, 
which  never  considered  their  convenience  or  in- 
terests, or  paid  any  regard  to  the  reputation  of 
their  name,  or  the  honour  of  their  country.  That 
this  was  the  temper  of  the  Creolian  Spaniards  at 
that  time,  might  be  evinced  from  a  hundred  in- 
stances ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  one, 
which  is  indeed  conclusive.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  French  mathematicians  sent  into  America, 
to  measure  the  magnitude  of  an  equatorial  degree 
of  latitude.  For  in  the  relation  of  the  murder  of 
a  surgeon  belonging  to  their  company  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Peru,  and  of  the  popular  tumult  oc- 
casioned thereby,  written  by  one  of  those  astro- 
nomers, the  author  confesses,  that  the  inhabitants, 
during  the  uproar,  all  joined  in  imprecations  on 
their  bad  governors,  and  bestowed  the  most  abusive 
language  upon  the  French,  detesting  them,  in  all 
probability,  more  particularly  as  belonging  to  a 
nation,  to  whose  influence  in  the  Spanish  councils 
the  Spaniards  imputed  all  their  misfortunes. 

And  whilst  the  Creolian  Spaniards  were  thus 
dissatisfied,  it  appears  by  the  letters  we  inter- 
cepted, that  the  Indians,  on  almost  every  frontier, 
were  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  would  have  taken  up 
arms  on  the  slightest  encouragement  ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  Indians  in  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  ;  as 
likewise  the  Arraucos,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chilian 
Indians,  the  most  powerful  and  terrible  to  the 
Spanish  name  of  any  on  that  continent.  For  it 
seems,  that  in  the  disputes  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Indians,  which  happened  some  time  before 
our  arrival,  the  Spaniards  had  msulted  the  In- 
dians with  an  account  of  the  force,  which  they 
expected  from  Old  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Pizarro,  and  had  vaunted  that  he  was 
coming  thither  to  complete  the  great  work  which 
had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  ancestors.  These 
threats  alarmed  the  Indians,  and  made  them  be- 
lieve that  their  extirpation  was  resolved  on.  For 
the  Pizarros  being  the  first  conquerors  of  that 
coast,  the  Peruvian  Indians  held  the  name,  and  all 
that  bore  it,  in  execration  ;  not  liaving  forgot  the 
destruction  of  their  monarchy,  the  massacre  of 
their  beloved  Inca,  Atapalipa,  the  extinction  of 
their  religion,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  ancestors ; 
all  perpetrated  by  the  family  of  the  Pizarros.  The 
Chilian  Indians,  too,  abhorred  a  chief  descended 
from  those,  who,  by  their  lieutenants,  had  first 
attempted  to  enslave  them,  and  had  necessitated 
their  tribes,  for  more  than  a  century,  to  be  conti- 
nually wasting  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  among  those 
barbarous  nations  the  traditions  of  such  distant 
transactions  could  not  be  continued  till  the  pre- 
sent tunes  ;  for  all  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  world  agree,  that  the  Indians,  in 
their  public  feasts,  and  annual  solemnities,  con- 
stantly revive  the  memory  of  these  tragic  inci- 
dents ;  and  those  who  have  been  present  at  these 
spectacles  have  observed,  that  all  the  recitals  and 
representations  of  this  kind  were  received  with  an 
enthusiastic  rage,  and  with  such  vehement  emo- 
tions, as  plainly  evhiced  how  strongly  the  memory 
of  their  former  wrongs  was  implanted  in  them, 
and  how  acceptable  the  means  of  revenge  would 
at  all  times  prove.     To  this  account  I  must  add, 


too,  that  the  Spanish  governors  themselves  were 
so  fully  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
and  were  so  apprehensive  of  a  general  defection 
among  them,  that  they  employed  all  their  industry 
to  reconcile  the  most  dangerous  tribes,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  immediately  taking  up  arms. 
Among  the  rest,  the  president  of  ChiU  in  par- 
ticular made  large  concessions  to  the  Arraucos, 
and  the  other  Chilian  Indians,  by  which,  and  by 
distributing  considerable  presents  to  their  leading 
men,  he  at  last  got  them  to  consent  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce  between  the  two  nations.  But 
these  negociations  were  not  concluded  at  the  time 
when  we  might  have  been  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and 
had  they  been  completed,  yet  the  hati'ed  of  these 
Indians  to  the  Spaniards  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  their  chiefs  to  have  pre- 
vented their  joining  us. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  on  our  arrival  in  the 
South  Sea  we  might  have  found  the  whole  coast 
unprovided  with  troops,  and  destitute  even  of  arms ; 
for  we  well  knew,  from  very  particular  intelligence, 
that  there  were  not  thi-ee  hundred  fire-arms,  of 
which  too  the  greatest  part  were  matchlocks,  in 
all  the  province  of  Chili.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Indians  would  have  been  ready  to  revolt,  the 
Spaniards  disposed  to  mutiny,  and  the  governors 
enraged  with  each  other,  and  each  prepared  to 
rejoice  at  the  disgrace  of  his  antagonist ;  whilst 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  consisted  of 
near  two  thousand  men,  the  greatest  part  in  health 
and  vigour,  all  well  armed  and  united  under  a 
chief,  whose  enterprising  genius  (as  we  have  seen) 
could  not  be  depi'essed  by  a  continued  series  of 
the  most  sinister  events,  and  whose  equable  and 
prudent  turn  of  temper  would  have  remained  un- 
varied, in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  degree  of  good 
success  ;  and  who  besides  possessed,  in  a  distin- 
guished manner,  the  two  qualities,  the  most  neces- 
sary in  these  uncommon  undertakings  ;  I  mean, 
that  of  maintaining  his  authority,  and  preserving, 
at  the  same  time,  the  affections  of  his  people.  Our 
other  officers  too  of  every  rank,  appear,  by  the 
experience  the  public  has  since  had  of  them,  to 
have  been  equal  to  any  enterprise  they  might 
have  been  charged  with  by  their  commander  ; 
and  our  men  (at  all  times  brave  if  well  conducted) 
in  such  a  cause  where  treasure  was  the  object, 
and  under  such  leadex's,  would  doubtless  have 
been  prepared  to  rival  the  most  celebrated  achieve- 
ments hitherto  performed  by  British  mariners. 

It  cannot  then  be  contested,  but  that  Baldivia 
must  have  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  our 
squadron  ;  after  which  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  Arraucos,  the  Pulches,  and  Penguinches,  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  river  Imperial,  about 
twenty-five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  this  place, 
would  have  immediately  taken  up  arms,  being 
disposed,  as  has  been  already  related,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  so  considerable  a  force 
in  their  neighbourhood.  As  these  Indians  can 
bring  into  the  field  near  thirty  thousand  men, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  horse,  their  first  step 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  invading  the  pro- 
vince of  Chili,  which  they  would  have  found  totally 
unprovided  of  ammunition  and  weapons  ;  and  as 
its  inhabitants  are  a  luxurious  and  effeminate 
race,  they  would  have  been  incapable,  on  such  an 
emergency,  of  giving  any  opposition  to  this  rugged 
enemy ;  so  that  it  is  no  strained  conjecture  to 
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imagine,  that  the  Indians  would  soon  have  been 
masters  of  the  whole  country.  And  the  other 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru  being  equally 
disposed  with  the  Arraucos  to  shake  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  like- 
wise would  have  embraced  the  occasion,  and  that 
a  general  insurrection  would  have  taken  place 
through  all  the  Spanish  territories  in  South 
America  ;  in  which  case,  the  only  resource  left  to 
the  Creolians  (dissatisfied  as  they  were  with  the 
Spanish  government)  would  have  been  to  have 
made  the  best  terms  they  could  with  their  Indian 
neighbours,  and  to  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  obedience  of  a  master,  who  had  shown 
so  little  regard  to  their  security.  This  last  suppo- 
sition may  perhaps  appear  chimerical  to  those 
who  measure  the  possibility  of  all  events  by  the 
scanty  standard  of  their  own  experience  ;  but  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  strong  dislike  of  the 
natives  to  the  measures  then  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  court,  sufficiently  evince  at  least  its  pos- 
sibility. But  not  to  insist  on  the  presumption  of 
a  general  revolt,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  conclude  that  the  Arraucos  would  scarcely 
have  failed  of  taking  arms  on  our  appearance  ; 
for  this  alone  would  so  far  have  embarrassed  the 
enemy  that  they  would  no  longer  have  thought  of 
opposing  us,  but  would  have  turned  all  their 
care  to  the  Indian  affairs ;  as  they  still  remem- 
ber, with  the  utmost  horror,  the  sacking  of  their 
cities,  the  rifling  of  their  convents,  the  captivity 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  the  desolation 
of  their  country  by  these  resolute  savages,  in  the 
last  war  between  the  two  nations.  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  tribe  of  Indiana  have 
been  frequently  successful  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  possess  at  this  time  a  large  tract  of  country, 
which  was  formerly  full  of  Spanish  towns  and 
villages,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  either  de- 
stroyed or  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Arraucos 
and  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who,  in  a  war 
against  the  Spaniards,  never  fail  to  join  their 
forces. 

But  even  independent  of  an  Indian  revolt,  there 
were  but  two  places  on  all  the  coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  which  could  be  supposed  capable  of  resisting 
our  squadron  ;  these  were  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Callao  :  as  to  the  first  of  these,  its  fortifica- 
tions were  so  decayed,  and  it  was  so  much  in 
want  of  powder,  that  the  governor  himself,  in  an 
intercepted  letter,  acknowledged  it  was  incapable 
of  bemg  defended  ;  so  that  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  would  have  given  us  but  little  trouble,  espe- 
cially if  we  had  opened  a  communication  across 
the  Isthmus  with  our  fleet  on  the  other  side  :  and 
for  the  city  and  port  of  Callao,  its  condition  was 
not  much  better  than  that  of  Panama ;  for  its 
walls  are  built  upon  the  plain  ground,  without 
either  outwork  or  ditch  before  them,  and  consist 
only  of  very  slender  feeble  masonry,  without  any 
earth  behind  them;  so  that  a  battery  of  five  or  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  raised  anywhere  within  four  or 
five  hundred  paces  of  the  place,  would  have  had 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  rampart,  and  would  have 
opened  it  in  a  short  time  ;  and  the  breach  hereby 
formed,  as  the  walls  are  so  extremely  thin,  could 
not  have  been  difficult  of  ascent :  for  the  ruins 
would  have  been  but  little  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  and  it  would  have  yielded  this 
particular   advantage  to  the  assailants,  that  the 


bullets,  which  grazed  upon  it,  would  have  driven 
before  them  such  shivers  of  brick  and  stone,  as 
would  have  prevented  the  garrison  from  form- 
ing behind  it,  supposing  that  the  troops  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  place,  should  have  so  far 
surpassed  the  usual  limits  of  Creolian  bravery, 
as  to  resolve  to  stand  a  general  assault :  indeed, 
such  a  resolution  cannot  be  imputed  to  them  ; 
for  the  garrison  and  people  were  in  general  dis- 
satisfied with  the  viceroy's  behaviour,  and  were 
never  expected  to  act  a  vigorous  part.  The  vice- 
roy himself  greatly  apprehended  that  the  commo- 
dore would  make  him  a  visit  at  Lima,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  to  prevent  which,  if 
possible,  he  had  ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built 
at  Guaiaquil  and  other  places,  which  were  intended 
to  oppose  the  landing  of  our  boats,  and  to  hinder 
us  from  pushing  our  men  on  shore.  But  this  was 
an  impracticable  project,  and  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  our  ships,  when  we  should  land 
our  men,  would  keep  at  such  a  distance,  that  these 
galleys,  by  drawing  little  water,  would  have  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  guns  ;  whereas  the  com- 
modore, before  he  had  made  such  an  attempt, 
would  doubtless  have  been  possessed  of  several 
prize  ships,  which  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
have  run  on  shore  for  the  protection  of  his  boats ; 
and  besides  there  were  many  places  on  that  coast, 
and  one  in  particular  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Callao,  where  there  was  good  anchoring,  though 
a  great  depth  of  water,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  shore  ;  so  that  the  cannon  of  the  men-of-war 
would  have  swept  all  the  coast  to  above  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  water's  edge,  and  would  have 
eff'ectually  prevented  any  force  from  assembling 
to  oppose  the  landing  and  forming  of  our  men  : 
and  the  place  had  this  additional  advantage,  that  it 
was  but  two  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Lima  ; 
so  that  we  might  have  been  at  that  city  within 
four  hours  after  we  should  have  been  first  disco- 
vered from  the  shore.  The  place  I  have  here  in 
view  is  about  two  leagues  south  of  Callao,  and 
just  to  the  northward  of  the  head-land  called,  in 
Frezier's  draught  of  that  coast,  Morro  Solar. 
Here  there  is  seventy  or  eighty  fathoms  of  water 
within  two  cables'  length  of  the  shore  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  themselves  were  so  apprehensive  of  our 
attempting  to  land  there,  that  they  had  projected 
to  build  a  fort  close  to  the  water  ;  but  there  being 
no  money  in  the  royal  chests,  they  could  not  go 
on  with  that  work,  and  therefore  they  contented 
themselves  with  keeping  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
horse  there,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  receive 
early  notice  of  our  appearance  on  that  coast. 
Indeed  some  of  them  (as  we  were  told)  conceiving 
our  management  at  sea  to  be  as  pusillanimous  as 
their  own,  pretended  that  the  commodore  would 
never  dare  to  bring  in  his  ships  there,  for  fear 
that  in  so  great  a  depth  of  water  their  anchors 
could  not  hold  them. 

And  here  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  pro- 
ceeding upon  groundless  and  extravagant  pre- 
sumptions, when  I  conclude  that  fifteen  hundred 
or  a  thousand  of  our  people,  well  conducted, 
should  have  been  an  over-match  for  any  numbers 
the  Spaniards  could  muster  in  South  America. 
For  not  to  mention  the  experience  we  had  of  them 
at  Paita  and  Petaplan,  it  must  be  remembered, 
tlijlt  our  commodore  was  exiremely  solicitous  to 
have  all  his  men  trained  to  the  dextrous  use  of 
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their  fire-arras  ;  whereas  the  Spaniards  in  this 
part  of  the  world  were  in  great  want  of  arms,  and 
were  very  awkward  in  the  management  of  the 
few  they  had  ;  and  though,  on  their  repeated  re- 
presentations, the  court  of  Spain  had  ordered 
several  thousand  firelocks  to  be  put  on  board 
Pizarro's  squadron,  yet  those,  it  is  evident,  could 
not  have  been  in  America  time  enough  to  have 
been  employed  against  us  ;  so  that  by  our  arms, 
and  our  readiness  in  the  use  of  them,  (not  to  insist 
on  the  timidity  and  softness  of  our  enemy,)  we 
should  in  some  degree  have  had  the  same  advan- 
tages which  the  Spaniards  themselves  had,  in  the 
first  discovery  of  this  country,  against  its  naked 
and  unamied  inhabitants. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  were  the 
events  which  we  had  to  fear,  or  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  could  have  prevented  us 
from  giving  law  to  all  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  thereby  cutting  off  from  Spain  the  resources 
which  she  drew  from  those  immense  provinces. 
By  sea  there  was  no  force  capable  of  opposing 
us  ;  for  how  soon  soever  we  had  sailed,  Pizarro's 
squadron  could  not  have  sailed  sooner  than  it  did, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  avoided  the  fate  it 
met  with  ;  as  we  should  have  been  masters  of  the 
ports  of  Chili,  we  could  there  have  supplied  our- 
selves with  the  provisions  we  wanted  in  the  greatest 
plenty ;  and  from  Baldivia  to  the  equinoctial  we 
ran  no  risk  of  losing  our  men  by  sickness,  (that 
being  of  all  climates  the  most  temperate  and 
healthy,)  nor  of  having  our  ships  disabled  by  bad 
weather  ;  and  had  we  wanted  hands  to  assist 
in  the  navigating  our  squadron,  whilst  a  consi- 
derable part  of  our  men  were  employed  on  shore, 
we  could  not  have  failed  of  getting  whatever  num- 
bers we  pleased  in  the  ports  we  should  have  taken, 
and  the  prizes  which  would  have  fallen  into  our 
hands  ;  and  I  must  observe  that  the  Indians,  who 
are  the  principal  sailors  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
are  extremely  docile  and  dextrous,  and  though 
they  are  not  fit  to  struggle  with  the  inclemencies 
of  a  cold  climate,  yet  m  temperate  seas  they  are 
most  useful  and  laborious  seamen. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  what  important  revolu- 
tions might  have  been  brought  about  by  our  squa- 


dron, had  it  departed  from  England  as  early  as  it 
ought  to  have  done  :  and  from  hence  it  is  easy  to 
conclude,  what  immense  advantages  might  have 
thence  accrued  to  the  public.  For,  as  on  our 
success  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  to  have  received  any  treasure 
from  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  South  Seas, 
or  even  to  have  had  any  communication  with 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  attention  of  that 
monarchy  must  have  been  immediately  employed 
in  regaining  the  possession  of  these  inestimable 
territories,  either  by  force  or  compact.  By  the 
first  of  these  methods  it  was  scarcely  possible 
they  could  succeed  ;  for  it  must  have  been  at 
least  a  twelvemonth  fi-om  our  ai-rival,  before  any 
ships  from  Spain  could  get  into  the  South  Seas, 
and  those  perhaps  separated,  disabled,  and  sickly  ; 
and  by  that  time  they  would  have  had  no  port  in 
their  possession,  either  to  rendezvous  at  or  to 
refit  in  ;  whilst  we  might  have  been  supplied 
across  the  Isthmus  with  whatever  necessaries, 
stores,  or  even  men  we  wanted,  and  might  thereby 
have  maintained  our  squadron  in  as  good  a  plight 
as  when  it  first  set  sail  from  St.  Helens.  In  short, 
it  required  but  little  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
this  business  to  have  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 
Spain,  seconded  by  the  power  of  France,  inef- 
fectual, and  to  have  maintained  our  conquests  in 
defiance  of  them  both  :  so  that  they  must  either 
have  resolved  to  have  left  Great  Britain  masters 
of  the  wealth  of  South  America,  (the  principal 
support  of  all  their  destructive  projects,)  or  they 
must  have  submitted  to  her  terms,  and  have  been 
contented  to  receive  these  provinces  back  again  as 
an  equivalent  for  those  restrictions  to  their  future 
ambition,  which  her  prudence  should  have  dictated 
to  them.  Having  thus  discussed  the  prodigious 
weight  which  the  operations  of  our  squadron  might 
have  added  to  the  national  influence  of  this  king- 
dom, I  shall  here  end  this  second  book,  refer- 
ring to  the  next,  the  passage  of  the  shattered 
remains  of  our  force  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  all  their  future  transactions  till  the  commo- 
dore's arrival  in  England. 

END    OF    BOOK    II. 


BOOK   III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  run  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  Ladrones  or 
Marian  islands. 

When,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1742,  we  left  the 
coast  of  America,  we  stood  to  the  S.W.  with  a 
view  of  meeting  with  the  N.E.  trade-wind,  which 
the  accounts  of  former  writers  made  us  expect  at 
seventy  or  eighty  leagues'  distance  from  the  land : 
we  had  besides  another  reason  for  standing  to  the 
southward,  which  was  the  getting  mto  the  latitude 
of  13  or  14"  north;  that  behig  the  parallel  where 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  most  usually  crossed,  and 
consequently  where  the  navigation  is  esteemed  the 
safest:  this  last  purpose  we  had  soon  answered, 
beuig  in  a  day  or  two  sufficiently  advanced  to  the 
south.  At  the  same  time  we  were  also  farther 
from  the  shore  than  we  had  presumed  was  neces- 


sary for  the  falling  in  with  the  trade-wind :  but  in 
this  particular  we  were  most  grievously  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  wind  still  continued  to  the  west- 
ward, or  at  best  variable.  As  the  getting  into 
the  N.E.  trade,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  the  last  con- 
sequence, we  stood  more  to  the  southward,  and 
made  many  experiments  to  meet  with  it ;  but  all 
our  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful :  so 
that  it  was  seven  weeks,  from  our  leaving  the 
coast,  before  we  got  into  the  true  trade- wind.  This 
was  an  interval,  in  which  we  believed  we  should 
well  nigh  have  I'eached  the  easternmost  parts  of 
Asia:  but  we  were  so  baffled  with  the  contrary 
and  variable  winds,  which  for  all  that  time  per- 
plexed us,  that  we  were  not  as  yet  advanced 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  way.  The  delay  alone 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  mortification;  but 
there  were  other  cu-cumstances  attending  it,  which 
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rendered  this  situation  not  less  terrible,  and  our 
apprehensions  perhaps  still  greater  than  in  any  of 
our  past  distresses.  For  our  two  ships  were  by 
this  time  extremely  crazy;  and  many  days  had 
not  passed,  before  we  discovered  a  spring  in  the 
foremast  of  the  Centurion,  which  rounded  about 
twenty-six  inches  of  its  circumference,  and  which 
was  judged  to  be  at  least  four  inches  deep :  and  no 
sooner  had  our  carpenters  secured  this  with  fish- 
ing it,  but  the  Gloucester  made  a  signal  of  distress; 
and  we  learnt  that  she  had  a  dangerous  spring  in 
her  main-mast,  twelve  feet  below  thetrussel-trees; 
so  that  she  could  not  can-y  any  sail  upon  it.  Our 
carpenters,  on  a  strict  examination  of  this  mast, 
found  it  so  very  rotten  and  decayed,  that  they 
judged  it  necessary  to  cut  it  down  as  low  as  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  uijured  ;  and  by  this  it  was 
reduced  to  nothing  but  a  stump,  which  served  only 
as  a  step  to  the  topmast.  These  accidents  aug- 
mented our  delay,  and  occasioned  us  great  anxiety 
about  our  future  security :  for  on  our  leaving  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  the  scurvy  had  began  to  make  its 
appearance  again  amongst  our  people;  though  from 
our  departure  from  Juan  Fernandes  we  had  till 
then  enjoyed  a  most  uninterrupted  state  of  health. 
We  too  well  knew  the  effects  of  this  disease,  from 
our  former  fatal  experience,  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing but  a  speedy  passage  could  secure  the 
greater  part  of  our  crew  from  perishing  by  it :  and 
as,  after  being  seven  weeks  at  sea,  there  did  not 
appear  any  reasons  that  could  persuade  us  we 
were  nearer  the  trade-wind  than  when  we  first  set 
out,  there  was  no  gromid  for  us  to  suppose  but 
our  passage  would  prove  at  least  three  times  as 
long  as  we  at  first  expected ;  and  consequently  we 
had  the  melancholy  prospect,  either  of  dying  by 
the  scurvy,  or  perishing  with  thq  ship  for  want  of 
hands  to  navigate  her.  Indeed,  some  amongst  us 
were  at  first  willing  to  believe,  that  in  this  warm 
climate,  so  diff"erent  from  what  we  felt  in  passing 
round  Cape  Horn,  the  violence  of  this  disease,  and 
its  fatality,  might  be  in  some  degree  mitigated ;  as  it 
had  not  been  unusual  to  suppose  that  its  particular 
virulence  in  that  passage  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather:  but  the 
havoc  of  the  distemper,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, soon  convinced  us  of  the  falsity  of  this 
speculation;  as  it  likewise  exploded  some  other 
opinions,  which  usually  pass  current  about  the 
cause  and  nature  of  this  disease. 

For  it  has  been  generally  presumed,  that  plenty 
of  fresh  provisions  and  of  water  are  effectual  pre- 
ventives of  this  malady ;  but  it  happened  that  iu 
the  present  instance  we  had  a  considerable  stock 
of  fresh  provisions  on  board,  as  hogs  and  fowls, 
which  were  taken  at  Paita ;  and  we  besides  almost 
every  day  caught  great  abundance  of  bonitos,  dol- 
phins, and  albicores  ;  and  the  unsettled  season, 
which  deprived  us  of  the  benefit  of  the  trade-wind, 
proved  extremely  rainy ;  so  that  we  were  enabled 
to  fill  up  our  water-casks,  almost  as  fast  as  they 
were  empty ;  and  each  man  had  five  pints  of 
water  allowed  him  every  day,  during  the  passage. 
But  notwithstanding  this  plenty  of  water,  and 
that  the  fresh  provisions  were  distiibuted  amongst 
the  sick,  and  the  whole  crew  often  fed  upon  fish, 
yet  neither  were  the  sick  hereby  relieved,  nor  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  disease  retarded : 
nor  was  it  in  these  instances  only  that  we  found 
ourselves  disappointed;  for  though  it  has  been 


usually  esteemed  a  necessary  piece  of  management 
to  keep  all  ships,  where  the  crews  are  large,  as 
clean  and  airy  between  decks  as  possible ;  and  it 
has  been  believed  by  many,  that  this  particular, 
if  well  attended  to,  would  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  scurvy,  or  at  least,  mitigate  its  eff'ects ;  yet 
we  observed,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  run, 
that  though  we  kept  all  our  ports  open,  and  took 
uncommon  pains  in  cleansLug  and  sweetening  the 
ships,  yet  neither  the  progress  nor  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  were  thereby  sensibly  abated. 

However,  I  would  not  be  undei-stood  to  assert, 
that  fresh  provisions,  plenty  of  water,  and  a  con- 
stant fresh  supply  of  sweet  air  between  decks,  are 
matters  of  no  moment :  1  am,  on  the  contrary,  well 
satisfied,  that  they  are  all  of  them  articles  of  great 
importance,  and  are  doubtless  extremely  conducive 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  a  crew,  and  may  in  many 
cases  prevent  the  fatal  malady  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  from  taking  place.  All  I  have  aimed  at,  in 
what  I  have  advanced,  is  only  to  show  that  in 
some  instances,  both  the  cure  and  the  prevention 
of  this  disease  is  impossible  to  be  eff'ected  by  any 
management,  or  by  the  application  of  any  remedies 
which  can  be  made  use  of  at  sea.  Indeed,  I  am 
myself  fully  persuaded,  that  when  it  has  once  got 
to  a  certain  head,  there  are  no  other  means  in 
nature  for  relieving  the  diseased,  but  carrying 
them  on  shore,  or  at  least  bringing  them  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  land.  Perhaps  a  distinct  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  source  of  this  disease 
may  never  be  discovered ;  but  in  general,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  as  a  continued 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  all  animal  life, 
and  as  this  air  is  so  particular  a  fluid,  that  without 
losing  its  elasticity,  or  any  of  its  obvious  proper- 
ties, it  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  this  purpose,  by 
the  mixing  with  it  some  very  subtle  and  otherwise 
imperceptible  effluvia ;  it  may  be  conceived,  I  say, 
that  the  steams  arising  from  the  ocean  may  have 
a  tendency  to  render  the  air  they  are  spread 
through  less  properly  adapted  to  the  support  of 
the  life  of  terrestrial  animals,  unless  these  steams 
are  corrected  by  effluvia  of  another  kind,  and 
which  perhaps  the  land  alone  can  supply. 

To  what  hath  been  already  said  ui  relation  to 
this  disease,  I  shall  add,  that  our  surgeon  (who 
during  our  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  had  ascribed 
the  mortality  we  suff'ered  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate)  exerted  himself  in  the  present  run  to  the 
utmost,  and  at  last  declared,  that  all  his  measures 
were  totally  ineff'ectual,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
avail  his  patients :  on  which  it  was  resolved  by  the 
commodore  to  try  the  eff'ects  of  two"  medicines, 
which,  just  before  his  departure  from  England, 
were  the  subject  of  much  discourse,  I  mean  the 
pill  and  drop  of  Mr.  Ward.  For  however  violent 
the  eff'ects  of  these  medicines  are  said  to  liave  some- 
times proved,  yet  in  the  present  instance,  where 
destruction  seemed mevitable  without  someremedy, 
the  experiment  at  least  was  thought  advisable : 
and  therefore,  one  or  both  of  them,  at  different 
times,  were  given  to  persons  in  every  stage  of  the 
distemper.  Out  of  the  numbers  that  took  them, 
one,  soon  after  swallowing  the  pill,  was  seized  with 
a  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose :  he  was  before  given 
over  by  the  surgeon,  and  lay  almost  at  the  pomt 
of  death ;  but  he  immediately  found  himself  much 
better,  and  continued  to  recover,  though  slowly,  till 
weaiTived  on  shore,  which  was  near  a  fortnight  after. 
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A  few  others  too  were  relieved  for  some  days,  but  the 
disease  returned  again  with  as  much  violence  as  ever ; 
though  neither  did  these,  nor  the  rest,  who  received 
no  benefit,  appear  to  be  reduced  to  a  worse  condition 
than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  taken  nothing. 
The  most  remarkable  property  of  these  medicines, 
and  what  was  obvious  in  almost  every  one  that  took 
them,  was,  that  they  operated  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  the  patient;  so  that  those  who  were  within 
two  or  three  days  of  dying  were  scarcely  affected ; 
and  as  the  patient  was  differently  advanced  in  the 
disease,  the  operation  was  either  a  gentle  perspir- 
ation, an  easy  vomit,  or  a  moderate  purge :  but  if 
they  were  taken  by  one  in  full  strength,  they  then 
produced  all  the  before-mentioned  effects  with  con- 
siderable violence,  which  sometimes  continued  for 
six  or  eight  hours  together,  with  little  intermission. 
But  to  return  to  the  prosecution  of  our  voyage. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  a  few  days  after 
our  running  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  the  Gloucester 
had  her  main-ma.st  cut  down  to  a  stump,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  fish  our  fore-mast ;  and  that  these 
misfortunes  were  greatly  aggravated,  by  our 
meeting  with  contrary  and  variable  winds  for  near 
seven  weeks.  I  shall  now  add,  that  when  we 
reached  the  trade-wind,  and  it  settled  between  the 
north  and  the  east,  yet  it  seldom  blew  with  so 
much  strength,  but  the  Centurion  might  have 
can-ied  all  her  small  sails  abroad  with  the  greatest 
safety ;  so  that  now,  had  we  been  a  single  ship,  we 
might  have  run  down  our  longitude  apace,  and 
have  i-eached  the  Ladrones  soon  enough  to  have 
recovered  great  numbers  of  our  men,  who  after- 
wards perished.  But  the  Gloucester,  by  the  loss 
of  her  main-mast,  sailed  so  very  heavily,  that  we 
had  seldom  any  more  than  our  top-sails  set,  and 
yet  were  frequently  obliged  to  Ue-to  for  her :  and, 
I  conceive,  that  in  the  whole  we  lost  little  less  than 
a  month  by  our  attendance  upon  her,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  mischances  she  encountered. 
In  all  this  run  it  was  remarkable,  that  we  were 
rarely  many  days  together,  without  seeing  great 
numbers  of  birds ;  which  is  a  proof  that  there  are 
many  islands,  or  at  least  rocks,  scattered  all  along 
at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  our  track. 
Some  indeed  there  are  marked  in  the  Spanish 
chart,  hereafter  mentioned ;  but  the  frequency  of 
the  birds,  seem  to  evince  that  there  are  many 
more  than  have  been  hitherto  discovered ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  birds  we  observed  were  such 
as  are  known  to  roost  on  shore ;  and  the  manner 
of  their  appearance  sufficiently  made  out,  that  they 
came  from  some  distant  haunt  every  morning,  and 
returned  thither  again  in  the  evening;  for  we 
never  saw  them  early  or  late ;  and  the  hour  of 
their  arrival  and  departure  gradually  varied,  which 
we  supposed  was  occasioned  by  our  ruiming  nearer 
their  haunts  or  gettmg  further  from  them. 

The  trade-wind  continued  to  favour  us  without 
any  fluctuation,  from  the  end  of  June  till  towards 
the  end  of  July.  But  on  the  26th  of  July,  being 
then,  as  we  esteemed,  about  three  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  Ladrones,  we  met  with  a  westerly 
wind,  which  did  not  come  about  again  to  the  east- 
ward in  four  days'  time.  This  was  a  most  dispirit- 
ing incident,  as  it  at  once  damped  all  our  hopes  of 
speedy  relief,  especially  too  as  it  was  attended  with 
a  vexatious  accident  to  the  Gloucester :  for  in  one 
part  of  these  four  days  the  wind  flattened  to  a  calm, 
and  the  ships  rolled  very  deep ;  by  which  means 


the  Gloucester's  forecap  split,  and  her  top-mast 
came  by  the  board,  and  broke  her  fore-yard 
directly  in  the  slings.*  As  she  was  hereby  rendered 
incapable  of  making  any  sail  for  some  tune,  we 
were  obliged,  as  soon  as  a  gale  sprang  up,  to  take 
her  in  tow ;  and  near  twenty  of  the  healthiest  and 
ablest  of  our  seamen  were  taken  from  the  business 
of  our  own  ship,  and  were  employed  for  eight  or 
ten  days  together  on  board  the  Gloucester  in  re- 
pairing her  damages :  but  these  things,  mortifying 
as  we  thought  them,  were  but  the  beginning  of  our 
disasters ;  for  scarce  had  our  people  finished  their 
business  in  the  Gloucester,  before  we  met  with  a 
most  violent  storm  in  the  western  board,  which 
obliged  us  to  lie-to.  In  the  beginning  of  this  storm 
our  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  let  in  so  much  water, 
that  all  our  people,  officers  included,  were  employed 
continually  in  working  the  pumps :  and  the  next 
day  we  had  the  vexation  to  see  the  Gloucester,  with 
her  top-mast  once  more  by  the  board ;  and  whilst 
we  were  viewing  her  with  great  concern  for  this 
new  distress,  we  saw  her  main-top-mast,  which 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  jury  main -mast,  share  the 
same  fate.  This  completed  our  misfortunes,  and 
rendered  them  without  resource ;  for  we  knew  the 
Gloucester's  crew  were  so  few  and  feeble,  that 
without  our  assistance  they  could  not  be  relieved : 
and  our  sick  were  now  so  far  increased,  and  those 
that  remained  in  health  so  continually  fatigued 
with  the  additional  duty  of  our  pumps,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  lend  them  any  aid.  Indeed 
we  wei'e  not  as  yet  fully  apprised  of  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  Gloucester's  crew ;  for  when  the 
storm  abated,  (which  during  its  continuance  pre- 
vented all  communication  with  them,)  the  Glou- 
cester bore  up  under  our  stern ;  and  captain 
Mitchel  informed  the  commodore,  that  besides  the 
loss  of  his  masts,  which  was  all  that  had  appeared  to 
us,  the  ship  had  then  no  less  than  seven  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  although  his  officers  and  men 
had  been  kept  constantly  at  the  pumps  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

This  last  circumstance  was  indeed  a  most  terri- 
ble accumulation  to  the  other  extraordinary  dis- 
tresses of  the  Gloucester,  and  required,  if  possible, 
the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  assistance  ;  which 
Captain  Mitchel  begged  the  commodore  to  send 
him  :  but  the  debility  of  our  people,  and  our  own 
immediate  preservation,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  commodore  to  comply  with  his  request. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  send  our  boat  on 
board  for  a  more  particular  condition  of  the  ship  ; 
and  it  was  soon  suspected  that  the  taking  her 
people  on  board  us,  and  then  destroying  her,  was 
the  only  measure  that  could  be  prosecuted  in  the 
present  emergency,  both  for  the  security  of  their 
lives  and  of  our  own. 

Our  boat  soon  returned  with  a  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  Gloucester,  and  of  her  severa 
defects,  signed  by  Captain   Mitchel  and  all   his 

»  "  On  the  15th  of  June  the  Gloucester  found  her  main- 
mast sprung  at  the  head,  which,  upon  examination,  was 
discovered  to  be  entirely  rotten.  On  the  29th  of  July  the 
Gloucester  carried  away  her  foretop-mast  and  fore-yard. 
My  ship's  company  are  now  miserably  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy,  the  ship  very  leaky,  the  men  and  officers  that 
were  well  being  only  able  to  make  one  spell  at  the 
pump." — Anson's  Official  Report. 

"  This  is  all,"  observes  Sir  John  Barrow,  "that  Anson 
says  of  the  second  attack  of  this  afflicting  malady ;  but, 
coming  from  the  commodore,  it  speaks  volumes." 
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officers  ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  she  had 
sprung  a  leak  by  the  stern-post  being  loose,  and 
working  with  every  roll  of  the  ship,  and  by  two 
beams  a-midships  being  broken  in  the  orlop  ;  no 
part  of  which  the  carpenters  reported  was  possible 
to  be  repaired  at  sea  :  that  both  officers  and  men 
had  worked  twenty-four  hours  at  the  pumps  with- 
out intermission,  and  were  at  length  so  fatigued, 
that  they  could  continue  their  labour  no  longer, 
but  had  been  forced  to  desist,  with  seven  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  which  covered  their  casks,  so 
that  they  could  neither  come  at  fresh-water,  nor 
provision :  that  they  had  no  mast  standing,  except 
the  fore-mast,  the  mizen-mast,  and  the  mizen  top- 
mast, nor  had  they  any  spare  masts  to  get  up  in 
the  room  of  those  they  had  lost  :  that  the  ship 
was  besides  extremely  decayed  in  every  part,  for 
her  knees  and  clamps  were  all  worked  quite  loose, 
and  her  upper  works  in  general  were  so  loose, 
that  the  quarter-deck  was  ready  to  drop  down  : 
and  that  her  crew  was  greatly  reduced,  for  there 
remained  alive  on  board  her  no  more  than  seventy- 
seven  men,  eighteen  boys,  and  two  prisoners, 
officers  included  ;  and  that  of  this  whole  number, 
only  sixteen  men  and  eleven  boys  were  capable 
of  keeping  the  deck,  and  several  of  these  very 
infirm. 

The  commodore,  on  the  perusal  of  this  melan- 
choly representation,  presently  ordered  them  a 
supply  of  water  and  provisions,  of  which  they 
seemed  to  be  in  immediate  want,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  his  own  carpenter  on  board  them,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  every  particular  ;  and 
it  being  found,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  that  the 
preceding  account  was  in  no  instance  exaggerated, 
it  plainly  appeared,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  preserving  the  Gloucester  any  longer,  as  her 
leaks  were  irreparable,  and  the  united  hands  on 
board  both  ships,  capable  of  working,  would  not 
be  able  to  free  her,  even  if  our  own  ship  should 
not  employ  any  part  of  them.  What  then  could 
be  resolved  on,  when  it  was  the  utmost  we  our- 
selves could  do  to  manage  our  own  pumps  1  in- 
deed there  was  no  room  for  deliberation ;  the  only 
step  to  be  taken  was,  the  saving  the  lives  of  the 
few  that  remained  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and 
getting  out  of  her  as  much  as  possible  before  she 
was  destroyed.  And  therefore  the  commodore 
imjnediately  sent  an  order  to  Captain  Mitchel,  as 
the  weather  was  now  calm  and  favourable,  to  send 
his  people  on  board  the  Centurion  as  expeditiously 
as  he  could  ;  and  to  take  out  such  stores  as  he 
could  get  at,  whilst  the  ship  could  be  kept  above 
water.  And  as  our  leak  required  less  attention, 
whilst  the  present  easy  weather  continued,  we  sent 
our  boats  with  as  many  men  as  we  could  spare,  to 
Captain  Mitchel's  assistance. 

The  removing  the  Gloucester's  people  on  board 
us,  and  the  getting  out  such  stores  as  could  most 
easily  be  come  at,  gave  us  full  employment  for 
two  days.  Mr.  Anson  was  extremely  desirous  to 
have  gotten  two  of  her  cables  and  an  anchor,  but 
the  ship  rolled  so  much,  and  the  men  were  so 
excessively  fatigued,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
effecting  it ;  nay,  it  was  even  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  prize-money,  which  the  Glou- 
cester had  taken  in  the  South  Seas,  was  secured, 
and  sent  on  board  the  Centurion  :  however,  the 
prize-goods  on  board  her,  which  amounted  to 
several  thousand  pounds  in  value,  and  were  prin- 


cipally the  Centurion's  property,  were  entirely 
lost ;  nor  could  any  more  provision  be  got  out 
than  five  casks  of  flour,  three  of  which  were 
spoiled  by  the  salt-water.  Their  sick  men,  amount- 
ing to  near  seventy,  were  removed  into  boats  with 
as  much  care  as  the  circumstances  of  that  time 
would  permit  ;  but  three  or  four  of  them  expired 
as  they  were  hoisting  them  into  the  Centurion. 

It  was  the  15th  of  August,  in  the  evening,  before 
the  Gloucester  was  cleared  of  every  thing  that 
was  proposed  to  be  removed  ;  and  though  the 
hold  was  now  almost  full  of  water,  yet  as  the 
carpenters  were  of  opinion  that  she  might  still 
swim  for  some  time,  if  the  calm  should  continue, 
and  the  water  become  smooth,  she  was  set  on  fire; 
for  we  knew  not  how  near  we  might  now  be  to 
the  island  of  Guam,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  our  enemies,  and  the  wreck  of  such  a  ship 
would  have  been  to  them  no  contemptible  acqui- 
sition. When  she  was  set  on  fire.  Captain  Mitchel 
and  his  officers  left  her,  and  came  on  board  the 
Centurion  :  and  we  immediately  stood  from  the 
wreck,  not  without  some  apprehensions  (as  we 
had  now  only  a  light  breeze)  that  if  she  blew  up 
soon,  the  concussion  of  the  air  might  damage  our 
rigging  ;  but  she  fortunately  burnt,  though  very 
fiercely,  the  whole  night,  her  guns  firing  succes- 
sively, as  the  flames  reached  them.  And  it  was 
six  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  about  four 
leagues  distant,  before  she  blew  up  ;  the  report 
she  made  upon  this  occasion  was  but  a  small  one, 
but  thei'e  was  an  exceeding  black  pillar  of  smoke, 
which  shot  up  into  the  air  to  a  very  considerable 
height. 

Thus  perished  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Gloucester. 
And  now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  being 
freed  from  the  embarrassments  which  her  frequent 
disasters  had  involved  us  in,  we  might  proceed 
on  our  way  much  brisker  than  we  had  hitherto 
done,  especially  as  we  had  received  some  small 
addition  to  our  strength,  by  the  taking  on  board 
the  Gloucester's  crew ;  but  our  anxieties  were  not 
yet  to  be  relieved  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that 
we  had  hitherto  suffered,  there  remained  much 
greater  distresses,  which  we  were  still  to  struggle 
with.  For  the  late  storm,  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  Gloucester,  had  di'iven  us  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  intended  course  ;  and  the  current 
setting  the  same  way,  after  the  weather  abated, 
had  forced  us  still  a  degree  or  two  farther,  so  that 
we  were  now  in  17°  ^  of  North  latitude,  instead  of 
being  in  13°^,  which  was  the  parallel  we  pro- 
posed to  keep,  in  order  to  reach  the  island  of 
Guam  :  and  as  it  had  been  a  perfect  calm  for 
some  days  since  the  cessation  of  the  storm,  and 
we  were  ignorant  how  near  we  were  to  the  meri- 
dian of  the  Ladrones,  and  supposed  ourselves  not 
to  be  far  from  it,  we  apprehended  that  we  might 
be  driven  to  the  leeward  of  them  by  the  current, 
without  discovering  them  :  in  this  case,  the  only 
land  we  could  make  would  be  some  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  where,  if  we  could  arrive,  we  should 
find  the  western  monsoon  in  its  full  force,  so  that 
it  would  be  impoagible  for  the  stoutest  best-manned 
ship  to  get  in.  And  this  coast  being  removed 
between  four  and  five  hundred  leagues  farther, 
we,  in  our  languishing  circumstances,  could  expect 
no  other  than  to  be  destroyed  by  the  scurvy,  long 
before  the  most  favourable  gale  could  carry  us  to 
such  a  distance  :  for  our  deaths  were  now  ex- 
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tremely  alarming,  no  day  passing  in  which  we  did 
not  bury  eight  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve,  of 
our  men  ;  and  those,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
I  healthy,  began  to  fall  down  apace.  Indeed  we 
made  the  best  use  we  could  of  the  present  calm, 
by  employing  our  carpenters  in  searching  after 
the  leak,  which  was  now  considerable,  notwith- 
standing the  little  wind  we  had :  the  carpenters 
at  length  discovered  it  to  be  in  the  gunner's  fore- 
store-room,  where  the  water  rushed  in  under  the 
breast- hook,  on  each  side  of  the  stem;  but  though 
they  found  where  it  was,  they  agreed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  it,  till  we  should  get  into  port, 
and  till  they  could  come  at  it  on  the  outside ;  how- 
ever, they  did  the  best  they  could  within-board, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  it,  which 
was  a  considerable  relief  to  us. 

We  had  hitherto  considered  the  calm  which 
succeeded  the  storm,  and  which  continued  for 
some  days,  as  a  very  great  misfortune  ;  since  the 
currents  were  driving  us  to  the  northward  of  our 
parallel,  and  we  thereV)y  risked  the  missing  of  the 
Ladrones,  which  we  now  conceived  ourselves  to  be 
very  near.  But  when  a  gale  sprang  up,  our  con- 
dition was  still  worse  ;  for  it  blew  from  the  S.W., 
and  consequently  was  directly  opposed  to  the  course 
we  wanted  to  steer  :  and  though  it  soon  veered  to 
the  N.E.,  yet  this  served  only  to  tantalise  us,  for 
it  returned  back  again  in  a  very  short  time  to  its 
old  quarter.  However,  on  the  22d  of  August  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  current  was 
shifted,  and  had  set  us  to  the  southward  :  and 
the  23d,  at  day-break,  we  were  cheered  with  the 
discovery  of  two  islands  in  the  western  board : 
this  gave  us  all  great  joy,  and  raised  our  drooping 
spirits ;  for  before  this,  a  universal  dejection  had 
seized  us,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
land  again :  the  nearest  of  these  islands  we  after- 
wards found  to  be  Anatacan  ;  we  judged  it  to  be 
full  fifteen  leagues  from  us,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
high  land,  though  of  an  indifferent  length  :  the 
other  was  the  island  of  Serigan ;  and  had  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  high  rock,  than  a  place  we 
could  hope  to  anchor  at.  We  were  extremely 
impatient  to  get  in  with  the  nearest  island,  where 
we  expected  to  meet  with  anchoring-ground,  and 
an  opportunity  of  refreshing  our  sick  :  but  the 
wind  proved  so  variable  all  day,  and  there  was  so 
little  of  it,  that  we  advanced  towards  it  but  slowly; 
however,  by  the  next  morning  we  were  got  so  far 
to  the  westward  that  we  were  in  view  of  a  third 
island,  which  was  that  of  Paxaros,  though  marked 
in  the  chart  only  as  a  rock.  This  was  small  and 
very  low  land,  and  we  had  passed  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  it,  in  the  night,  without  seeing  it:  and  now 
at  noon,  being  within  four  miles  of  the  island  of 
Anatacan,  the  boat  was  sent  away  to  examine  the 
anchoring-ground  and  the  produce  of  the  place  ; 
and  we  were  not  a  little  solicitous  for  her  return, 
as  we  then  conceived  our  fate  to  depend  upon  the 
report  we  should  receive :  for  the  other  two  islands 
were  obviously  enough  incapable  of  furnishing  us 
with  any  assistance,  and  we  knew  not  then  that 
there  were  any  others  which  we  could  reach.  In 
the  evenmg  the  boat  came  back,  and  the  crew 
informed  us  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  ship  to 
anchor,  the  bottom  being  everywhere  foul  ground, 
and  all,  except  one  small  spot,  not  less  than  fifty 
fathoms  in  depth  ;  that  on  that  spot  there  was 
thirty  fathoms,  though  not  above  half  a  mile  from 


the  shore  ;  and  that  the  bank  was  steep  too,  and 
could  not  be  depended  on  :  they  farther  told  us, 
that  they  had  landed  on  the  island,  but  with  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  swell ; 
that  they  found  the  ground  was  everywhere 
covered  with  a  kind  of  wild  cane,  or  rush  ;  but 
that  they  met  with  no  water,  and  did  not  believe 
the  place  to  be  inhabited  ;  though  the  soil  was 
good,  and  abounded  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
This  account  of  the  impossibility  of  anchoring 
at  this  island  occasioned  a  general  melancholy  on 
board  ;  for  we  considered  it  as  little  less  than  the 
prelude  to  our  destruction  ;  and  our  despondency 
was  increased  by  a  disappointment  we  met  with 
the  succeeding  night ;  for,  as  we  were  plying 
under  topsails,  with  an  intention  of  getting  nearer 
to  the  island,  and  of  sending  our  boat  on  shore  to 
load  with  cocoa-nuts  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
sick,  the  wind  proved  squally,  and  blew  so  strong 
off"  shore,  that  we  were  driven  so  far  to  the  south- 
ward, that  we  dared  not  send  off"  our  boat.  And 
now  the  only  possible  circumstance,  that  could 
secure  the  few  which  remained  alive  from  perish- 
ing, was  the  accidental  falling  in  with  some  other 
of  the  Ladrone  Islands  better  prepared  for  our 
accommodation  ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  these 
islands  was  extremely  imperfect,  we  were  to  trust 
entirely  to  chance  for  our  guidance  ;  only  as  they 
are  all  of  them  usually  laid  down  near  the  same 
meridian,  and  we  had  conceived  those  we  had 
already  seen  to  be  part  of  them,  we  concluded  to 
stand  to  the  southward  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  falling  in  with  the  next.  Thus,  with  the  most 
gloomy  persuasion  of  our  approaching  destruction, 
we  stood  from  the  island  of  Anatacan,  having  all 
of  us  the  strongest  apprehensions  (and  those  not 
ill  founded)  either  of  dying  of  the  scurvy,  or  of 
perishing  with  the  ship,  which,  for  want  of  hands 
to  work  her  pumps,  might  in  a  short  time  be  ex- 
pected to  founder. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Our  arrival  at  Tinian,  and  an  account  of  the  Island,  and 
of  our  proceedings  there,  till  the  Centurion  drove  out 
to  Sea. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  August,  1742,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  lost  sight  of  Anatacan.  The  next 
morning  we  discovered  three  other  islands  to  the 
eastward,  which  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  leagues 
from  us.  These  were,  as  we  afterwards  learnt, 
the  islands  of  Saypan,  Tinian,  and  Aguigan,  We 
immediately  steered  towards  Tinian,  which  was 
the  middlemost  of  the  three,  but  had  so  much  of 
calms  and  light  airs,  that  though  we  were  helped 
forwards  by  the  currents,  yet  next  day,  at  day- 
break, we  were  at  least  five  leagues  distant  from 
it.  However,  we  kept  on  our  course,  and  about 
ten  in  the  morning  we  perceived  a  proa  under  sail 
to  the  southward,  between  Tinian  aiad  Aguigan. 
As  we  imagined  from  hence  that  these  islands 
were  inhabited,  and  knew  that  the  Spaniards  had 
always  a  force  at  Guam,  we  took  the  necessary 
precautions  for  our  own  security,  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  from  taking  advantage  of  our  present 
wretched  circumstances,  of  which  they  would  be 
sufficiently  informed  by  the  manner  of  our  work- 
ing the  ship  ;  we  therefore  mustered  all  our  hands, 
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who  were  capable  of  standing  to  their  arms,  and 
loaded  our  upper  and  quarter-deck  guns  with 
grape-shot ;  and  that  we  might  the  more  readily 
procure  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  these 
islands,  we  showed  Spanish  colours,  and  hoisted  a 
red  flag  at  the  fore  top-mast-head,  to  give  our 
ship  the  appearance  of  the  Manila  galleon,  hoping 
thereby  to  decoy  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  board 
us.  Thus  preparing  ourselves,  and  standing  to- 
wards the  land,  we  were  near  enough,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  to  send  the  cutter  in  shore,  to  find 
out  a  proper  berth  for  the  ship  ;  and  we  soon  per- 
ceived that  a  proa  came  off  the  shore  to  meet  the 
cutter,  fully  persuaded,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
that  we  were  the  Manila  ship.  As  we  saw  the 
cutter  I'eturning  back  with  the  proa  in  tow,  we 
immediately  sent  the  pinnace  to  receive  the  proa 
and  the  prisoners,  and  to  bring  them  on  board, 
that  the  cutter  might  proceed  on  her  errand.  The 
pinnace  came  back  with  a  Spaniard  and  four 
Indians,  which  were  the  people  taken  in  the  proa. 
The  Spaniard  was  immediately  examined  as  to  the 
produce  and  circumstances  of  this  island  of  Tinian, 
and  his  account  of  it  surpassed  even  our  most 
sanguine  hopes  ;  for  he  informed  us  that  it  was 
uninhabited,  which,  in  our  present  defenceless 
condition,  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  despised, 
especially  as  it  wanted  but  few  of  the  conveniences 
that  could  be  expected  in  the  most  cultivated 
country  ;  for  he  assured  us,  that  there  was  great 
plenty  of  very  good  water,  and  that  there  were  an 
incredible  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry 
running  wild  on  the  island,  all  of  them  excellent 
in  their  kind  ;  that  the  woods  produced  sweet  and 
sour  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  and  cocoa-nuts  in 
great  plenty,  besides  a  fruit  peculiar  to  these 
islands  (called  by  Dampier,  bread-fruit) ;  that 
from  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  the  provisions 
produced  here,  the  Spaniards  at  Guam  made  use 
of  it  as  a  store  for  supplying  the  garrison  ;  that 
he  himself  was  a  serjeant  of  that  garrison,  and 
was  sent  there  with  twenty-two  Indians  to  jerk 
beef,  which  he  was  to  load  for  Guam  on  board  a 
small  bark  of  about  fifteen  tons,  which  lay  at  an- 
chor near  the  shore. 

This  account  was  received  by  us  with  inexpres- 
sible joy :  part  of  it  we  were  ourselves  able  to 
verify  on  the  spot,  as  we  were  by  this  time  near 
enough  to  discover  several  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
feeding  in  different  places  of  the  island ;  and  we  did 
not  any  ways  doubt  the  rest  of  his  relation,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  shore  prejudiced  us  greatly  in 
its  favour,  and  made  us  hope,  that  not  only  our 
necessities  might  be  there  fully  relieved,  and  our 
diseased  recovered,  but  that,  amidst  those  pleasing 
scenes  which  were  then  in  view,  we  might  procure 
ourselves  some  amusement  and  relaxation,  after 
the  numerous  fatigues  we  had  undergone  :  for  the 
prospect  of  the  country  did  by  no  means  resemble 
that  of  an  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  place,  but 
had  much  more  the  air  of  a  magnificent  planta- 
tion, where  large  lawns  and  stately  woods  had 
been  laid  out  together  with  great  skill,  and  where 
the  whole  had  been  so  artfully  combined,  and  so 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  as  to  produce  a 
most  striking  effect,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  contriver.  Thus  (an  event  not  un- 
like what  we  had  already  seen)  we  were  forced 
upon  the  most  desirable  and  salutary  measures  by 


accidents,  which  at  first  sight  we  considered  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes ;  for  had  we  not  been 
driven  by  the  contrary  winds  and  currents  to  the 
northward  of  our  course,  (a  circumstance,  which 
at  that  time  gave  us  the  most  terrible  apprehen- 
sions,) we  should,  in  all  probability,  never  have 
arrived  at  this  delightful  island,  and  consequently, 
we  should  have  missed  of  that  place,  where  alone  all 
our  wants  could  be  most  amply  relieved,  our  sick 
recovered,  and  our  enfeebled  crew  once  more  re- 
freshed, and  enabled  to  put  again  to  sea. 

The  Spanish  serjeant,  from  whom  we  received 
the  account  of  the  island,  having  informed  us 
that  there  were  some  Indians  on  shore  under  his 
command,  employed  in  jerking  beef,  and  that 
there  was  a  barque  at  anchor  to  take  it  on  board, 
we  were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  escaping,  who  doubtless  would  have  given 
the  governor  of  Guam  intelligence  of  our  arrival ; 
and  we  therefore  immediately  dispatched  the  pin- 
nace to  secure  the  barque,  which  the  serjeant  told 
us  was  the  only  embarkation  on  the  place  ;  and 
then,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  we  let  go  our 
anchor  in  twenty-two  fathoms  ;  and  though  it  was 
almost  calm,  and  whatever  vigour  and  spirit  was 
to  be  found  on  board  was  doubtless  exerted  to  the 
utmost  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  when,  after 
having  kept  the  sea  for  some  months,  we  were 
going  to  take  possession  of  this  little  paradise,  yet 
we  were  full  five  hours  in  furling  our  sails  :  it  is 
true,  we  were  somewhat  weakened  by  the  crews 
of  the  cutter  and  pinnace,  which  were  sent  on 
shore  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that,  including  those 
absent  with  the  boats  and  some  negro  and  Indian 
prisoners,  all  the  hands  we  could  muster  capable 
of  standing  at  a  guu  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seventy-one,  most  of  which  number,  too,  were  m- 
capable  of  duty  ;  but  on  the  greatest  emergencies 
this  was  all  the  force  we  could  collect,  in  our 
present  enfeebled  condition,  from  the  united  crews 
of  the  Centurion,  the  Gloucester,  and  the  Tryal, 
which,  when  we  departed  from  England,  consisted 
altogether  of  near  a  thousand  hands. 

When  we  had  furled  our  sails,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night  was  allowed  to  our  people  for 
their  repose,  to  recover  them  from  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone  ;  and  in  the  morning  a  party  was 
sent  on  shore,  well  armed,  of  which  I  myself  was 
one,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  landing- 
place,  as  we  were  not  certain  what  opposition 
might  be  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  island  ;  we 
landed  without  difficulty,  for  the  Indians  having 
perceived,  by  our  seizure  of  the  barque  the  night 
before,  that  we  were  enemies,  they  immediately 
fled  into  the  woody  parts  of  the  island.  We  found 
on  shore  many  huts  which  they  had  inhabited, 
and  which  saved  us  both  the  time  and  trouble  of 
erecting  tents  ;  one  of  these  huts  which  the  Indians 
made  use  of  for  a  store-house  was  very  large, 
being  twenty  yards  long  and  fifteen  broad  ;  this 
we  immediately  cleared  of  some  bales  of  jerked 
beef,  which  we  found  in  it,  and  converted  it  into 
an  hospital  foi^  our  sick,  who,  as  soon  as  the  place 
was  ready  to  receive  them,  were  brought  on  shore, 
being  in  all  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight :  numbers 
of  these  were  so  very  helpless,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  them  from  the  boats  to  the  hospital  upon 
our  shoulders,  in  which  humane  employment  (as 
before  at  Juan  Fernandes)  the  commodore  him- 
self, and  every  one  of  his  officers,  were  engaged 
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without  distinction ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
debility  and  the  dying  aspects  of  the  greatest  part 
of  our  sick,  it  is  almost  incredible  how  soon  they 
began  to  feel  the  salutary  influence  of  the  land  ; 
for,  though  we  buried  twenty-one  men  on  this  and 
the  preceding  day,  yet  we  did  not  lose  above  ten 
men  more  during  our  whole  two  months'  stay  here ; 
and  in  general,  our  diseased  received  so  much 
benefit  from  the  fruits  of  the  island,  particularly 
the  fruits  of  the  acid  kind,  that,  in  a  week's  time, 
there  were  but  few  who  were  not  so  far  recovered, 
as  to  be  able  to  move  about  without  help. 

And  now  being  in  some  sort  established  at  this 
place,  we  were  enabled  more  particularly  to  exa- 
mine its  qualities  and  productions  ;  and  that  the 
i*eader  may  the  better  judge  of  our  manner  of  life 
here,  and  future  navigators  be  better  apprised  of 
the  conveniences  we  met  with,  I  shall,  before  I 
proceed  any  farther  in  the  history  of  our  own  ad- 
ventures, throw  together  the  most  interesting  par- 
ticulars that  came  to  our  knowledge,  in  relation  to 
the  situation,  soil,  produce,  and  conveniences  of 
this  island  of  Tinian. 

This  island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  15°  8'  north, 
and  longitude  from  Acapulco  114°  50' west.  Its 
length  is  about  twelve  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
half  as  much ;  it  extending  from  the  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E,  The  soil  is  everywhere  dry  and  healthy, 
and  somewhat  sandy,  which  being  less  disposed 
than  other  soils  to  a  rank  and  over  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, occasions  the  meadows  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  woods  to  be  much  neater  and  smoother  than 
is  customary  in  hot  climates.  The  land  rises  by 
easy  slope,  from  the  very  beach  where  we  watered 
to  the  middle  of  the  island ;  though  the  general 
course  of  its  ascent  is  often  interrupted  and  tra- 
versed by  gentle  descents  and  valleys ;  and  the 
inequalities  that  are  formed  by  the  different  com- 
binations of  these  gradual  swellings  of  the  ground, 
are  most  beautifully  diversified  with  large  lawns, 
which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  trefoil,  inter- 
mixed with  a  variety  of  flowers,  and  are  skirted  by 
woods  of  tall  and  well-spread  trees,  most  of  them 
celebrated  either  for  their  aspect  or  their  fruit. 
The  turf  of  the  lawns  is  quite  clean  and  even,  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  woods  in  many  places  clear  of 
all  bushes  and  underwoods ;  and  the  woods  them- 
selves usually  terminate  on  the  lawns  with  a  regu- 
lar outline,  not  broken,  nor  confused  with  strag- 
gling trees,  but  appearing  as  uniform,  as  if  laid 
out  by  art.  Hence  arose  a  great  variety  of  the 
most  elegant  and  entertaming  prospects,  formed 
by  the  mixtm-e  of  these  woods  and  lawns,  and 
their  various  intersections  with  each  other,  as 
they  spread  themselves  differently  through  the 
valleys,  and  over  the  slopes  and  declivities  with 
which  the  place  abounds.  The  fortunate  animals, 
too,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  are  the 
sole  lords  of  this  happy  soil,  partake  in  some  mea- 
sure of  the  romantic  cast  of  the  island,  and  are  no 
small  addition  to  its  wonderful  scenery:  for  the 
cattle,  of  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  herds  of 
some  thousands  feeding  together  in  a  large  meadow, 
are  certainly  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world ; 
for  they  are  all  of  them  milk-white,  except  their 
ears,  which  are  generally  black.  And  though 
there  are  no  inhabitants  here,  yet  the  clamour  and 
frequent  parading  of  domestic  poultry,  which  range 
the  woods  in  great  numbers,  perpetually  excite 
the   ideas   of  the   neighbourhood  of  farms  and 


villages,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  cattle  on  the  island 
we  computed  were  at  least  ten  thousand ;  and  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  near  them,  as  they 
were  not  shy  of  us.  Our  first  method  of  killing 
them  was  shooting  them ;  but  at  last,  when,  by 
accidents  to  be  hereafter  recited,  we  were  obliged 
to  husband  our  ammunition,  our  men  ran  them 
down  with  ease.  Their  flesh  was  extremely  well 
tasted,  and  was  believed  by  us  to  be  much  more 
easily  digested,  than  any  we  had  ever  met  with. 
The  fowls  too  were  exceeding  good,  and  were  like- 
wise run  down  with  little  trouble  ;  for  they  could 
scarcely  fly  further  than  a  hundred  yards  at  a 
flight,  and  even  that  fatigued  them  so  much,  that 
they  could  not  readily  rise  again ;  so  that,  aided 
by  the  openness  of  the  woods,  we  could  at  all 
times  furnish  ourselves  with  whatever  number  we 
wanted.  Besides  the  cattle  and  the  poultry,  we 
found  here  abundance  of  wild  hogs :  these  were 
most  excellent  food ;  but  as  they  were  a  very  fierce 
animal,  we  were  obliged  either  to  shoot  them,  or 
to  hunt  them  with  large  dogs,  which  we  found 
upon  the  place  at  our  landing,  and  which  belonged 
to  the  detachment  which  was  then  upon  the  island 
amassing  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Guam.  As 
these  dogs  had  been  purposely  trained  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  wild  hogs,  they  followed  us  very  readily, 
and  hunted  for  us ;  but  though  they  were  a  large 
bold  breed,  the  hogs  fought  with  so  much  fury, 
that  they  frequently  destroyed  them,  so  that  we 
by  degrees  lost  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

But  this  place  was  not  only  extremely  grateful 
to  us  from  the  plenty  and  excellence  of  its  fresh 
provisions,  but  was  as  much  perhaps  to  be  admired 
for  its  fruits  and  vegetable  productions,  which 
were  most  fortunately  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the 
sea  scurvy,  which  had  so  terribly  reduced  us.  For 
in  the  woods  there  were  inconceivable  quantities 
of  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  cabbages  growing  on  the 
same  tree :  there  were  besides  guavoes,  limes, 
sweet  and  sour  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  fruit,  pecu- 
liar to  these  islands,  called  by  the  Indians,  rima, 
but  by  us  the  bread-fruit,  for  it  was  constantly 
eaten  by  us  during  our  stay  upon  the  island  instead 
of  bread,  and  so  universally  preferred  to  it,  that 
no  ship's  bread  was  expended  during  that  whole 
interval.  It  grew  upon  a  tree  which  is  somewhat 
lofty,  and  which,  towards  the  top,  divides  into 
large  and  spreading  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  of  a  remarkable  deep  green,  are  notched 
about  the  edges,  and  are  generally  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  fruit  itself  grows 
indifferently  on  all  parts  of  the  branches ;  it  is  in 
shape  rather  elliptical  than  round,  is  covered  with 
a  rough  rind,  and  is  usually  seven  or  eight  inches 
long ;  each  of  them  grows  singly  and  not  in  clusters. 
This  fruit  is  fittest  to  be  used  when  it  is  full  grown, 
but  is  still  green ;  in  which  state  its  taste  has  some 
distant  resemblance  to  that  of  an  artichoke  bot- 
tom, and  its  texture  is  not  very  different,  for  it 
is  soft  and  spongy.  As  it  ripens  it  grows  softer 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  then  contracts  a  lus- 
cious taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell,  not  unlike  a 
ripe  peach ;  but  then  it  is  esteemed  unwholesome, 
and  is  said  to  produce  fluxes.  Besides  the  fruits 
already  enumei-ated,  there  were  many  other  vege- 
tables extremely  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the 
malady  we  had  long  laboured  under,  such  as 
watei'-melons,  dandelion,  creeping  purslain,  mint, 
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scurvy -grass,  and  sorrel ;  all  which,  together  with 
the  fresh  meats  of  the  place,  we  devoured  with 
great  eagerness,  prompted  thereto  by  the  strong 
inclination  which  nature  never  fails  of  exciting  in 
scorbutic  disorders  for  these  powerful  specifics. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  from  what  hath  been 
already  said,  that  our  cheer  upon  this  island  was 
in  some  degree  luxurious,  but  I  have  not  yet 
recited  all  the  varieties  of  provision  which  we  liere 
indulged  in.  Indeed  we  thought  it  prudent  totally 
to  abstain  from  fish,  the  few  we  caught  at  our 
first  arrival  having  surfeited  those  who  ate  of 
them  ;  but  considering  how  much  we  had  been 
inured  to  that  species  of  food,  we  did  not  regard 
this  circumstance  as  a  disadvantage,  especially  as 
the  defect  was  so  amply  supplied  by  the  beef,  pork, 
and  fowls  already  mentioned,  and  by  great  plenty 
of  wild  fowl ;  for  I  must  observe,  that  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  there  were  two  considerable 
pieces  of  fresh  water,  which  abounded  with  duck, 
teal,  and  curlew:  not  to  mention  the  whistling 
plover,  which  we  found  there  in  prodigious  plenty. 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  be  wondered  at,  that 
an  island,  so  exquisitely  furnished  with  the  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  so  well  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  subsistence,  but  likewise  to  the  enjoyment  of 
mankind,  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, especially  as  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  islands,  which  in  some  measure  depend 
upon  this  for  their  support.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, I  must  observe,  that  it  is  not  fifty  years 
since  the  island  was  depopulated.  The  Indians 
we  had  in  our  custody  assured  us,  that  formerly 
the  three  islands  of  Tinian,  Rota,  and  Guam,  were 
all  full  of  inhabitants ;  and  that  Tinian  alone  con- 
tained thirty  thousand  souls:  but  a  sickness 
raging  amongst  these  islands  which  destroyed 
multitudes  of  the  people,  the  Spaniards,  to  recruit 
their  numbers  at  Guam,  which  were  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  this  mortality,  ordered  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tinian  thither ;  where,  languishing  for 
their  former  habitations,  and  their  customary 
method  of  life,  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  a  few 
years  died  of  grief.  Indeed,  independent  of  that 
attachment  which  all  mankind  have  ever  shown  to 
the  places  of  their  birth  and  bringing  up,  it  should 
seem,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  there 
were  few  countries  more  worthy  to  be  regretted 
than  this  of  Tinian. 

These  poor  Indians  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected, at  the  great  distance  from  Spain  where 
they  were  placed,  to  have  escaped  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  that  haughty  nation,  so  fatal  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  human  race :  but  it 
seems  their  remote  situation  could  not  protect  them 
from  sharing  in  the  common  destruction  of  the 
western  world,  all  the  advantage  they  received 
from  their  distance  being  only  to  perish  an  age  or 
two  later.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  if  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tinian,  who  were 
banished  to  Guam,  and  who  died  the  repining  for 
their  native  home,  was  so  great  as  what  we  have 
related  above ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  concurrent 
assertion  of  our  prisoners  and  the  commodious- 
ness  of  the  island  and  its  great  fertility,  there  are 
still  remains  to  be  met  with  on  the  place  which 
evince  it  to  have  been  once  extremely  populous, 
for  there  are  in  all  parts  of  the  island  a  great 
number  of  ruins  of  a  very  particular  kjnd  ;  they 
usually  consist  of  two  rows  of  square  pyramidal 


pillars,  each  pillar  being  about  six  feet  from  the 
next,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  being 
about  twelve  feet  ;  the  pillars  themselves  are 
about  five  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  about  thir- 
teen feet  high,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  them 
there  is  a  semi-globe,  with  the  flat  part  upwards ; 
the  whole  of  the  pillars  and  semi-globe  is  solid, 
being  composed  of  sand  and  stone  cemented  to- 
gether and  plastered  over.  If  the  account  our 
prisoners  gave  us  of  these  structures  was  true,  the 
island  must  indeed  have  been  extremely  populous, 
for  they  assured  us  that  they  were  the  foundations 
of  particular  buildings  set  apart  for  those  Indians 
only  who  had  engaged  in  some  religious  vow  ; 
and  monastic  institutions  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  many  Pagan  nations.  However,  if  these  ruins 
were  originally  the  basis  of  the  common  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  natives,  their  numbers  must  have 
been  considerable,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
they  are  extremely  thick  planted,  and  sufficiently 
evince  the  great  plenty  of  former  inhabitants.  But 
to  return  to  the  present  state  of  the  island. 

Having  mentioned  the  conveniences  of  this 
place,  the  excellence  and  quantity  of  its  fruits  and 
provisions,  the  neatness  of  its  lawns,  the  stateli- 
ness,  freshness,  and  fragrance  of  its  woods,  the 
happy  inequality  of  its  surface,  and  the  variety  and 
elegance  of  the  views  it  afforded,  I  must  now 
observe  that  all  these  advantages  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  healthiness  of  its  climate,  by  the 
almost  constant  breezes  which  prevail  there,  and 
by  the  frequent  showei-s  which  fall,  and  which, 
though  of  a  very  short  and  almost  momentary 
duration,  are  extremely  grateful  and  refreshing, 
and  are  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  extraordinary  influence  it  was  ob- 
served to  have  upon  us,  in  increasing  and  invigo- 
rating our  appetites  and  digestion.  This  was  so 
remarkable,  that  those  among  our  officers  who 
wore  at  all  other  times  spare  and  temperate  eaters, 
who,  besides  a  slight  breakfast,  made  but  one  mo- 
derate repast  a  day,  were  here,  in  appearance, 
transformed  into  gluttons  ;  for  instead  of  one  rea- 
sonable flesh-meal,  tliey  were  now  scarcely  satis- 
fied with  three,  and  each  of  them  so  prodigious  in 
quantity,  as  would  at  another  time  have  produced 
a  fever  or  a  surfeit :  and  yet  our  digestion  so  well 
corresponded  with  the  keenness  of  our  appetites, 
that  we  were  neither  disordered  nor  even  loaded 
by  this  repletion  ;  for  after  having,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  island,  made  a  large  beef  break- 
fast, it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  consider 
the  approach  of  dinner  as  a  very  desirable  though 
somewhat  tardy  incident. 

And  now  having  been  thus  large  in  my  enco- 
miums on  this  island,  in  which,  however,  I  con- 
ceive I  have  not  done  it  justice,  it  is  necessary  I 
should  speak  of  those  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
defective,  whether  iji  point  of  beauty  or  utility. 

And  first,  with  I'espect  to  its  water.  I  must 
own  that  before  I  had  seen  this  spot  I  did  not 
conceive  that  the  absence  of  running  water,  of 
which  it  is  entirely  destitute,  could  have  been  so 
well  replaced  by  any  other  means  as  it  is  in  this 
island  ;  for  though  there  are  no  streams,  yet  the 
water  of  the  wells  and  springs,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  everywhere  near  the  surface,  is  extremely 
good ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  island  there  are  two 
or  three  considerable  pieces  of  excellent  water, 
whose  edges  are  as  neat  and  even  as  if  they  had 
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been  basons  purposely  made  for  the  decoration  of 
the  place.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that, 
with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospects,  the 
want  of  rills  and  streams  is  a  very  great  defect, 
not  to  be  compensated  either  by  large  pieces  of 
standing  water,  or  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  though  that,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the 
island,  generally  makes  a  part  of  every  extensive 
view. 

As  to  the  residence  upon  the  island,  the  princi- 
pal inconvenience  attending  it  is  the  vast  numbers 
of  musquitos  and  various  other  species  of  flies, 
together  with  an  insect  called  a  tick,  which,  though 
principally  attached  to  the  cattle,  would  yet  fre- 
quently fasten  upon  our  limbs  and  bodies,  and  if 
not  perceived  and  removed  in  time  would  bury  its 
head  under  the  skin  and  raise  a  painful  inflamma- 
tion. We  found  here  too  centipedes  and  scor- 
pions, which  we  supposed  were  venomous,  but 
none  of  us  ever  received  any  injury  from  them. 

But  the  most  important  and  formidable  excep- 
tion to  this  place  remains  still  to  be  told.  This  is 
the  inconvenience  of  the  road,  and  the  little  secu- 
rity there  is  at  some  seasons  for  a  ship  at  anchor. 
The  only  proper  anchoring-place  for  ships  of  bur- 
then is  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island.  In  this 
place  the  Centurion  anchored  in  twenty  and  twenty- 
two  fathom  water,  opposite  to  a  sandy  bay,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  shore. 
The  bottom  of  this  road  is  full  of  sharp-pointed 
coral  rocks,  which,  during  four  months  of  the 
year,  that  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  renders  it  a  very  unsafe  place  to 
lie  at.  This  is  the  season  of  the  western  mon- 
soons, when  near  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  change,  the  wind  is 
usually  variable  all  round  the  compass,  and  seldom 
fails  to  blow  with  such  fury  that  the  stoutest  cables 
are  not  to  be  confided  in.  What  adds  to  the 
danger  at  these  times  is  the  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  tide  of  flood,  which  sets  to  the  S.E.  between 
this  island  and  that  of  Aguiguan,  a  small  island 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Tinian,  This  tide 
runs  at  first  with  a  vast  head  and  overfall  of  water, 
and  occasions  such  a  hollow  and  overgrown  sea  as 
is  scarcely  to  be  conceived ;  so  that  (as  will  be  here- 
after more  particularly  mentioned)  we  were  under 
the  dreadful  apprehension  of  being  pooped  by  it, 
though  we  were  in  a  sixty-gun  ship.  In  the  re- 
maining eight  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  June,  there 
is  a  constant  season  of  settled  weather,  when,  if 
the  cables  are  but  well  armed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  danger  of  their  being  so  much  as  rubbed  ;  so 
that  during  all  that  interval  it  is  as  secure  a  road 
as  could  be  wished  for.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the 
anchoring  bank  is  very  shelving,  and  stretches 
along  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  free  from  shoals,  except  a  reef  of  rocks 
which  is  visible  and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  aff'ords  a  narrow  passage  into  a 
small  sandy  bay,  which  is  the  only  place  where 
boats  can  possibly  land.  After  this  account  of  the 
island  and  its  produce,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
our  own  history. 

Our  first  undertaking  after  our  arrival  was  the 
removal  of  our  sick  on  shore,  as  hath  been  men- 
tioned. Whilst  we  were  thus  employed,  four  of 
the  Indians  on  shore,  being  part  of  the  Spanish 
Serjeant's    detachment,    came    and    surrendered 


themselves  to  us,  so  that  with  those  we  took  in 
the  proa  we  had  now  eight  of  them  in  our  custody. 
One  of  the  four  who  submitted  undertook  to  show 
us  the  most  convenient  place  for  killing  cattle,  and 
two  of  our  men  were  ordered  to  attend  him  on 
that  service  ;  but  one  of  them  unwarily  trusting 
the  Indian  with  his  firelock  and  pistol,  the  Indian 
escaped  with  them  into  the  woods  :  his  country- 
men who  remained  behind  were  apprehensive  of 
suff'ering  for  this  perfidy  of  their  comrade,  and 
therefore  begged  leave  to  send  one  of  their  own 
party  into  the  country,  who  they  engaged  should 
both  bring  back  the  arms  and  persuade  the  whole 
detachment  from  Guam  to  submit  to  us.  The 
commodore  granted  their  request,  and  one  of  them 
was  despatched  on  this  errand,  who  returned  next 
day  and  brought  back  the  firelock  and  pistol,  but 
assured  us  he  had  met  with  them  in  a  pathway  in 
the  wood,  and  protested  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  one  of  his  countrymen.  This 
report  had  so  little  the  air  of  truth,  that  we 
suspected  there  was  some  treachery  carrying  on, 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  future  communica- 
tion amongst  them,  we  immediately  ordered  all 
the  Indians  who  were  in  our  power  on  board  the 
ship,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  return  any  more 
on  shore. 

When  our  sick  were  well  settled  on  the  island, 
we  employed  all  the  hands  that  could  be  spared 
from  attending  them,  in  arming  the  cables  with  a 
good  rounding  several  fathom  from  the  anchor, 
to  secure  them  from  being  rubbed  by  the  coral 
rocks  which  here  abounded.  And  this  being  com- 
pleted, our  next  attention  was  our  leak,  and  in 
order  to  raise  it  out  of  water,  we,  on  the  first  of 
September,  began  to  get  the  guns  aft  to  bring  the 
ship  by  the  stern  ;  and  now  the  carpenters,  being 
able  to  come  at  it  on  the  outside,  ripped  off"  the  old 
sheathing  that  was  left,  and  caulked  all  the  seams 
on  both  sides  the  cut-water  and  leaded  them  over, 
and  then  new  sheathed  the  bows  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  By  this  means  we  conceived  the  defect 
was  sufficiently  secured  ;  but  upon  our  beginning 
to  bring  the  guns  into  their  places,  we  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  the  water  rushed 
into  the  ship  in  the  old  place  with  as  much  violence 
as  ever.  Hereupon  we  were  necessitated  to  begin 
again  ;  and  that  our  second  attempt  might  be 
more  effectual  we  cleared  the  fore  store-room,  and 
sent  a  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of  powder  on 
board  the  small  Spanish  bark  we  had  seized  here, 
by  which  means  we  raised  the  ship  about  three 
feet  out  of  the  water  forwards,  and  the  carpenters 
ripped  off"  the  sheathing  lower  down,  and  new 
caulked  all  the  seams,  and  afterwards  laid  on  new 
sheathing  ;  and  then,  supposing  the  leak  to  be 
effectually  stopped,  we  began  to  move  the  guns 
forwards  ;  but,  the  upper  deck  guns  were  scarcely 
in  their  places,  when,  to  our  amazement,  it  burst 
out  again  ;  and  now,  as  we  durst  not  cut  away  the 
lining  within  board,  lest  a  but-end  or  a  plapk 
might  start,  and  we  might  go  down  immediately, 
we  had  no  other  resource  left  than  chincing  and 
caulking  within-board  ;  and  indeed  by  this  means 
the  leak  was  stopped  for  some  time  ;  but  when  our 
guns  were  all  in  their  places,  and  our  stores  were 
ta,ken  on  board,  the  water  again  forced  its  way 
through  a  hole  in  the  stem,  where  one  of  the  bolts 
was  driven  in  ;  and  on  this  we  desisted  from  all 
farther  efforts,  being  now  well  assured  that  the 
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defect  was  in  the  stem  itself,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  remedied  till  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  heaving  down. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  several  of  our 
sick  were  tolerably  recovered  by  their  residence 
on  shore  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September  all  those 
who  were  so  far  relieved,  since  their  arrival,  as  to 
be  capable  of  doing  duty  were  sent  on  board  the 
ship.  And  then  the  commodore,  who  was  him- 
self ill  of  the  scurvy,  had  a  tent  erected  for  him 
on  shore,  where  he  went  with  the  view  of  staying  a 
few  days  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  being  con- 
vinced, by  the  general  experience  of  his  people, 
that  no  other  method  but  living  on  the  land  was 
to  be  trusted  to  for  the  removal  of  this  dreadful 
malady.  The  place  where  his  tent  was  pitched 
on  this  occasion  was  near  the  well,  whence  we  got 
all  our  water,  and  was  indeed  a  most  elegant 
spot. 

As  the  crew  on  board  were  now  reinforced  by 
the  recovered  hands  returned  from  the  island,  we 
began  to  send  our  casks  on  shore  to  be  fitted  up, 
which  till  now  could  not  be  done,  for  the  coopers 
were  not  well  enough  to  work.  We  likewise 
weighed  our  anchors  that  we  might  examine  our 
cables,  which  we  suspected  had  by  this  time  re- 
ceived considerable  damage.  And  as  the  new 
moon  was  now  approaching,  when  we  apprehended 
violent  gales,  the  commodore,  for  our  greater 
security,  ordered  that  part  of  the  cables  next  to 
the  anchors  to  be  anned  with  the  chains  of  the 
fire-grapnels ;  and  they  were  besides  cackled 
twenty  fathom  from  the  anchors,  and  seven  fathom 
from  the  service,  with  a  good  rounding  of  a  4^ 
inch  hawser ;  and  to  all  these  precautions  we  added 
that  of  lowering  the  main  and  fore-yard  close 
down,  that  in  case  of  blowing  weather  the  wind 
might  have  less  power  upon  the  ship  to  make  her 
ride  a  strain. 

Thus  effectually  prepared,  as  we  conceived,  we 
expected  the  new  moon,  which  was  the  1 8th  of 
September,  and  riding  safe  that  and  the  three 
succeeding'  days  (though  the  weather  proved  very 
squally  and  uncertain),  we  flattered  ourselves  (for 
I  was  then  on  board)  that  the  prudence  of  our 
measures  had  secured  us  from  all  accidents  ;  but 
on  the  22nd  the  wind  blew  from  the  eastward  with 
such  fury,  that  we  soon  despaired  of  riding  out  the 
storm  ;  and  therefore  we  should  have  been  ex- 
tremely glad  that  the  commodore  and  the  rest  of 
our  people  on  shore,  which  were  the  greatest  part 
of  our  hands,  had  been  on  board  with  us,  since 
our  only  hopes  of  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  our 
putting  immediately  to  sea  ;  but  all  communication 
with  the  shore  was  now  effectually  cut  off,  for  there 
was  no  possibility  that  a  boat  could  live,  so  that 
we  were  necessitated  to  ride  it  out  till  our  cables 
parted.  Indeed  it  was  not  long  before  this  hap- 
pened, for  the  small  bower  parted  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  ship  swung  off  to  the  best  bower ; 
and  as  the  night  came  on  the  violence  of  the  wind 
still  increased  ;  but  notwithstanding  its  inexpressi- 
ble fury,  the  tide  ran  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to 
prevail  over  it ;  for  the  tide  having  set  to  the 
northward  in  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  turned 
suddenly  to  the  southward  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  forced  the  ship  before  it  in  despite  of 
the  storm  which  blew  upon  the  beam.  And  now 
the  sea  broke  most  surprisingly  all  round  us,  and 
a  large  tumbling  swell  threatened  to  poop  us  ;  the 


long-boat,  which  was  at  this  time  moored  a-stern, 
was  on  a  sudden  canted  so  high,  that  it  broke  the 
transom  of  the  commodore's  gallery,  whose  cabin 
was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  would  doubtless  have 
risen  as  high  as  the  tafferel,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  stroke  which  stove  the  boat  all  to  pieces  ;  but 
the  poor  boat-keeper,  though  extremely  bruised, 
was  saved  almost  by  miracle.  About  eight  the 
tide  slackened,  but  the  wind  did  not  abate  ;  so 
that  at  eleven  the  best  bower  cable,  by  which  alone 
we  rode,  parted.  Our  sheet  anchor,  which  was 
the  only  one  we  had  left,  was  instantly  cut  from 
the  bow  ;  but  before  it  could  reach  the  bottom  we 
were  driven  from  twenty-two  into  thirty-five 
fathom  ;  and  after  we  had  veered  away  one  whole 
cable,  and  two  thirds  of  another,  we  could  not  find 
ground  with  sixty  fathom  of  line.  This  was  a 
plain  indication  that  the  anchor  lay  near  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and  could  not  hold  us  long.  In  this 
pressing  danger,  Mr.  Saumarez,  our  first  lieutenant, 
who  now  commanded  on  board,  ordered  several 
guns  to  be  fired,  and  lights  to  be  shown,  as  a  signal 
to  the  commodore  of  our  distress  ;  and  in  a  sliort 
time  after,  it  being  then  about  one  o'clock,  and 
the  night  excessively  dark,  a  strong  gust,  attended 
with  rain  and  lightning,  drove  us  off  the  bank  and 
forced  us  out  to  sea,  leaving  behind  us  on  the 
island,  Mr,  Anson,  with  many  more  of  our  officers, 
and  great  part  of  our  crew,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  a  hundred  and  thirteen  persons.  Thus  were 
we  all,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  despair  by  this  catastrophe,  those  on  shore 
conceiving  they  had  no  means  left  them  ever  to 
leave  the  island,  and  we  on  board  utterly  unpre- 
pared to  struggle  with  the  fury  of  the  seas  and 
winds  we  were  now  exposed  to,  and  expecting 
each  moment  to  be  our  last. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Transactions  at  Tinian  after  the  departure  of  the 
Centurion. 

The  storm  which  drove  the  Centurion  to  sea, 
blew  with  too  much  turbulence  to  permit  either 
the  commodore  or  any  of  the  people  on  shoi-e  to 
hear  the  guns,  which  she  fired  as  signals  of  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  frequent  glare  of  the  lightning  had 
prevented  the  explosions  from  being  observed. 
So  that,  when  at  day-break,  it  was  perceived  from 
the  shore  that  the  ship  was  missing,  there  was  the 
utmost  consternation  amongst  them.  For  much 
the  greatest  part  of  them  immediately  concluded 
that  she  was  lost,  and  intreated  the  commodore 
that  the  boat  might  be  sent  round  the  island  to 
look  for  the  wreck  ;  and  those  who  believed  her 
safe,  had  scarcely  any  expectation  that  she  would 
ever  be  able  to  make  the  island  again.  For  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  strong  at  east,  and  they 
knew  how  poorly  she  was  manned  and  provided 
for  struggling  with  so  tempestuous  a  gale.  And 
if  the  Centurion  was  lost,  or  should  be  incapable 
of  returning,  there  appeared  in  either  case  no 
possibility  of  their  ever  getting  off  the  island  ;  for 
they  were  at  least  six  hundred  leagues  from  Macao, 
which  was  their  nearest  port ;  and  they  were 
masters  of  no  other  vessel  than  the  small  Spanish 
bark  of  about  fifteen  tons,  which  they  seized  at 
their  first  arrival,  and  which  would  not  even  hold 
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a  fourth  part  of  their  number.  And  the  chance 
of  their  being  taken  off  the  island  by  the  casual 
arrival  of  any  other  ship  was  altogether  desperate ; 
as  perhaps  no  European  ship  had  ever  anchored 
here  before,  and  it  were  madness  to  expect  that 
like  incidents  should  send  another  here  in  a 
hundred  ages  to  come.  So  that  their  desponding 
thoughts  could  only  suggest  to  them  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  spending  the  remainder  of  their 
days  on  this  island,  and  bidding  adieu  for  ever  to 
their  country,  their  friends,  their  families,  and  all 
their  domestic  endearments. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  they  had  to  fear  :  for 
they  had  reason  to  expect,  that  the  governor  of 
Guam,  when  he  should  be  informed  of  their  situ- 
ation, might  send  a  force  sufficient  to  overpower 
them,  and  to  remove  them  to  that  island ;  and 
then,  the  most  favourable  treatment  they  could 
hope  for  would  be  to  be  detained  prisoners  for 
life  ;  since,  from  the  known  policy  and  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  distant  settlements,  it  was 
rather  to  be  expected  that  the  governor,  if  he 
once  had  them  in  his  power,  would  make  their 
want  of  commissions  (all  of  them  being  on  board 
the  Centurion)  a  pretext  for  treating  them  as 
pirates,  and  for  depriving  them  of  their  lives  with 
infamy.  1 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  Mr. 
Anson  had  doubtless  his  share  of  disquietude  ;  but 
he  always  kept  up  his  usual  composure  and  steadi- 
ness :  and  having  soon  projected  a  scheme  for 
extricating  himself  and  his  men  from  their  present 
anxious  situation,  he  first  communicated  it  to  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  persons  about  him  ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  pi-acticable,  he 
then  endeavoured  to  animate  his  people  to  a  speedy 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  With  this  view  he 
represented  to  them,  how  little  foundation  there 
was  for  their  apprehensions  of  the  Centurion's 
being  lost :  that  he  should  have  hoped,  they  had 
been  all  of  them  better  acquainted  with  sea  affairs, 
than  to  give  way  to  the  impression  of  so  chimerical 
a  fright ;  and  that  he  doubted  not,  but  if  they 
would  seriously  consider  what  such  a  ship  was 
capable  of  enduring,  they  would  confess  that  there 
was  not  the  least  probability  of  her  having  perished : 
that  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  she  might 
return  in  a  few  days  ;  but  if  she  did  not,  the  worst 
that  could  be  supposed,  was,  that  she  was  driven 
so  far  to  the  leeward  of  the  island  that  she  could 
not  regain  it,  and  that  she  would  consequently  be 
obliged  to  bear  away  for  Macao  on  the  coast  of 
China  :  that  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared 
against  all  events,  he  had,  in  this  case,  con- 
sidered of  a  method  of  carrying  them  off  the  island, 
and  joining  their  old  ship  the  Centurion  again  at 
Macao  :  that  this  method  was  to  hale  the  Spanish 
bark  on  shore,  to  saw  her  asunder,  and  to  lengthen 
her  twelve  feet,  which  would  enlarge  her  to  near 

*  "  An  enterprising  Englishman,  John  Oxnam  by  name, 
having  heen  active  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards,  was 
at  length  taken  prisoner  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  by  an 
expedition  despatched  from  Panama,  under  the  command 
of  Juan  de  Ortega,  in  1575.  Being  carried  to  that  place, 
and  questioned  by  the  governor,  as  to  whether  he  had  the 
Queen  of  England's  commission,  or  a  licence  from  any 
other  prince  or  state  ?  He  replied,  that  he  had  no  com- 
mission, but  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  authority,  and  at 
his  own  risk.  Upon  this  answer,  Oxnam  and  his  men 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  whole,  except  five  boys, 
were  executed." — Burney's  Historp  of  Discoveries. 


forty  tons  burthen,  and  would  enable  her  to  carry 
them  all  to  China  :  that  he  had  consulted  the  car- 
penters, and  they  had  agreed  that  this  proposal 
was  very  feasible,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
execute  it  but  the  united  resolution  and  industry 
of  the  whole  body  :  he  added,  that  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  share  the  fatigue  and  labour  with 
them,  and  would  expect  no  more  from  any  man 
than  what  he,  the  commodore  himself,  was  ready 
to  submit  to  ;  and  concluded  with  representing  to 
them  the  importance  of  saving  time  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  all  events,  it 
was  necessary  to  set  to  work  immediately,  and  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Centurion  would  not 
be  able  to  put  back  (which  was  indeed  the  com- 
modore's secret  opinion)  ;  since,  if  she  did  return, 
they  should  only  throw  away  a  few  days'  appli- 
cation ;  but,  if  she  did  not,  their  situation,  and 
the  season  of  the  year,  required  their  utmost 
despatch. 

These  remonstrances,  though  not  without  effect, 
did  not  immediately  operate  so  powerfully  as  Mr. 
Anson  could  have  wished :  he  indeed  raised  their 
spirits,  by  showing  them  the  possibility  of  their 
getting  away,  of  which  they  had  before  despaired  ; 
but  then,  from  their  confidence  of  this  resource, 
they  grew  less  apprehensive  of  their  situation,  gave 
a  greater  scope  to  their  hopes,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  Centurion  would  return  and  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  commodore's  scheme,  which 
they  could  easily  foresee  would  be  a  work  of  con- 
siderable labour  :  by  this  means  it  was  some  days 
before  they  were  all  of  them  heartily  engaged  in 
the  project ;  but  at  last,  being  in  general  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  ship's  return,  they  set 
themselves  zealously  to  the  different  tasks  allotted 
them,  and  were  as  industrious  and  as  eager  as 
their  commander  could  desire,  punctually  assem- 
bling at  daybreak  at  the  rendezvous,  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  their  different  employments, 
which  they  followed  with  unusual  vigour  till  night 
came  on. 

And  here  I  must  interrupt  the  course  of  this 
transaction  for  a  moment,  to  relate  an  incident 
which  for  some  time  gave  Mr.  Anson  more  concern 
than  all  the  preceding  disasters.  A  few  days  after 
the  ship  was  driven  off,  some  of  the  people  on  shore 
cried  out,  "A  sail!"  This  spread  a  general  joy, every 
one  supposing  that  it  was  the  ship  returning  ;  but 
presently  a  second  sail  was  descried,  which  quite 
destroyed  their  first  conjecture  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  guess  what  they  were.  The  commodore 
eagerly  turned  his  glass  towards  them,  and  saw 
they  were  two  boats  ;  on  which  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  Centurion  was  gone  to  the 
bottom,  and  that  these  were  her  two  boats  coming 
back  with  the  remains  of  her  people  ;  and  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  suggestion  wrought  on 
him  so  powerfully  that,  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
he  was  obliged  (without  speaking  to  any  one)  in- 
stantly to  retire  to  his  tent,  where  he  passed  some 
bitter  moments  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  ship 
was  lost,  and  that  now  all  his  views  of  farther  dis- 
tressing the  enemy,  and  of  still  signalizing  his 
expedition  by  some  important  exploit,  were  at  an 
end. 

But  he  was  soon  relieved  from  these  disturbing 
thoughts  by  discovering  that  the  two  boats  in  the 
offing  were  Indian  proas  ;  and,  perceiving  that 
they  stood  towards  the  shore,  he  directed  every 
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appearance  that  could  give  them  any  suspicion  to 
be  removed,  and  concealed  his  people  in  the  ad- 
jacent thickets,  prepared  to  secure  the  Indians 
when  they  should  land.  But  after  the  proas  had 
stood  in  witliin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  land, 
they  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  remaining  there 
motionless  for  near  two  hours  they  then  made  sail 
again  and  stood  to  the  southward.  But  to  return 
to  the  projected  enlargement  of  the  bark. 

If  we  examine  how  they  were  prepared  for  going 
through  with  this  undertaking,  on  which  their 
safety  depended,  we  shall  find  that,  independent 
of  other  matters  which  were  of  as  much  import- 
ance, the  lengthening  of  the  bark  alone  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  in  a  proper 
place,  where  all  the  necessary  materials  and  tools 
were  to  be  had,  the  embarrassment  would  have 
been  much  less  ;  but  some  of  these  tools  were  to 
be  made,  and  many  of  the  materials  were  want- 
ing, and  it  required  no  small  degree  of  invention 
to  supply  all  these  deficiencies.  And  when  the 
hull  of  the  bark  should  be  completed  this  was  but 
one  article,  and  there  were  many  others  of  equal 
weight  which  were  to  be  well  considered  :  these 
were  the  rigging  it,  the  victualling  it,  and,  lastly, 
the  navigating  it  for  the  space  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  leagues,  through  unknown  seas,  where 
no  one  of  the  company  had  ever  passed  before. 
In  some  of  these  particulars  such  obstacles  occur- 
red that,  without  the  intervention  of  very  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  accidents,  the  possibility 
of  the  whole  enterprise  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  their  utmost  industry  and  efforts  must 
have  been  fruitless.  Of  all  these  circumstances  I 
shall  make  a  short  recital. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  the  carpenters, 
both  of  the  Gloucester  and  of  the  Tryal,  with  their 
chests  of  tools,  were  on  shore  when  the  ship  drove 
out  to  sea  ;  the  smith  too  was  on  shore,  and  had 
with  him  his  forge  and  some  tools,  but  unhappily 
his  bellows  had  npt  been  brought  from  on  board, 
so  that  he  was  incapable  of  working,  and  without 
his  assistance  they  could  not  hope  to  proceed  with 
their  design.  Their  first  attention  therefore  was 
to  make  him  a  pair  of  bellows,  but  in  this  they 
were  for  some  time  puzzled  by  their  want  of  lea- 
ther ;  however,  as  they  had  hides  in  sufficient 
plenty,  and  they  had  found  a  hogshead  of  lime, 
which  the  Indians  or  Spaniards  had  prepared  for 
their  own  use,  they  tanned  some  hides  with  this 
lime ;  and  though  we  may  suppose  the  workman- 
ship to  be  but  indifferent,  yet  the  leather  they 
thus  made  served  tolerably  well,  and  the  bellows 
(to  which  a  gun-barrel  served  for  a  pipe)  had  no 
other  inconvenience  than  that  of  being  somewhat 
strong  scented  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
tanner's  work. 

Whilst  the  smith  was  preparing  the  necessary 
iron-work,  others  were  employed  in  cutting  down 
trees  and  sawing  them  into  planks  ;  and  this  being 
the  most  laborious  task,  the  commodore  wrought 
at  it  himself  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people. 
As  there  were  neither  blocks  nor  cordage  sufficient 
for  tackles  to  hale  the  bark  on  shore,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  get  her  up  on  rollers,  and  for  these  the 
body  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  was  extremely  useful, 
for  its  smoothness  and  circular  turn  prevented 
much  labour,  and  fitted  it  for  the  puri)ose  with 
very  little  workmanship  :  a  number  of  these  trees 
were  therefore  felled  and  the  ends  of  them  pro-  | 


perly  opened  for  the  reception  of  handspikes,  and 
in  the  meantime  a  dry-dock  was  dug  for  the  bark, 
and  ways  laid  from  thence  quite  into  the  sea,  to 
facilitate  the  bringing  her  up.  And  besides  those 
who  were  thus  occupied  in  preparing  measures 
for  the  future  enlargement  of  the  bark,  a  party 
was  constantly  ordered  for  the  killing  and  pre- 
paring of  provisions  for  the  rest :  and  though  in 
these  various  employments,  some  of  which  de- 
manded considerable  dexterity,  it  might  have  been 
expected  there  would  have  been  great  confusion 
and  delay,  yet  good  order  being  once  established^ 
and  all  hands  engaged,  theu*  preparations  ad- 
vanced apace.  Indeed  the  common  men,  I  pre- 
sume, were  not  the  less  tractable  for  their  want  of 
spirituous  liquors  ;  for,  there  being  neither  wine 
nor  brandy  on  shore,  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut 
was  their  constant  drink,  and  this,  though  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  was  not  at  all  intoxicating,  but 
kept  them  very  cool  and  orderly. 

And  now  the  officers  began  to  consider  of  all 
the  articles  necessary  for  the  fitting  out  the  bark  ; 
when  it  was  found,  that  the  tents  on  shore,  and 
the  spare  cordage  accidentally  left  there  by  the 
Centurion,  together  with  the  sails  and  rigging 
already  belonging  to  the  bark,  would  serve  to  rig 
her  indifferently  well,  when  she  was  lengthened  : 
and  as  they  had  tallow  in  plenty,  they  proposed 
to  pay  her  bottom  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and 
lime,  which  it  was  known  was  well  adapted  to 
that  purpose  :  so  that  with  respect  to  her  equip- 
ment, she  wcfuld  not  have  been  very  defective. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception,  which  would 
have  proved  extremely  inconvenient,  and  that  was 
her  size :  for  as  they  could  not  make  her  quite 
forty  tons  burthen,  she  would  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  containing  half  the  crew  below  the  deck, 
and  she  would  have  been  so  top-heavy,  that  if 
they  were  all  at  the  same  time  ordered  upon  deck, 
there  would  be  no  small  hazard  of  her  overset- 
ting ;  but  this  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  removed, 
as  they  could  not  augment  laer  beyond  the  size 
already  proposed.  After  the  manner  of  rigging 
and  fitting  up  the  bark  was  considered  and  regu- 
lated, the  next  essential  point  to  be  thought  on 
was,  how  to  procure  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions 
for  their  voyage  ;  and  here  they  were  greatly  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take  ;  for  they  had  neither 
grain  nor  bread  of  any  kind  on  shore,  their  bread- 
fruit, which  would  not  keep  at  sea,  having  all  along 
supplied  its  place  :  and  though  they  had  live  cat- 
tle enough,  yet  they  had  no  salt  to  cure  beef  for  a 
sea-store,  nor  would  meat  take  salt  in  that  climate. 
Indeed,  they  had  preserved  a  small  quantity  of 
j  erked  beef,  which  they  found  upon  the  place  at  their 
landing  ;  but  this  was  greatly  disproportioned  to 
the  run  of  near  six  hundred  leagues,  which  they 
were  to  engage  in,  and  to  the  number  of  hands 
they  should  have  on  board.  It  was  at  last,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  take  on  board  as  many  cocoa-nuts 
as  they  possibly  could  ;  to  make  the  most  of  their 
jerked  beef,  by  a  very  sparing  distribution  of  it  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  want  of  bread 
by  rice  ;  to  furnish  themselves  with  which,  it  was 
proposed,  when  the  bark  was  fitted  up,  to  make 
an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Rota,  where  they 
were  told  that  the  Spaniards  had  large  planta- 
tions of  rice  under  the  care  of  the  Indian  inhabit- 
ants :  but  as  this  last  measure  was  to  be  executed 
by  force,  it    became  necessary  to  examine  what 
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ammunition  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  carefully  ;  and  on  this  inquiry,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  utmost  that 
could  be  collected  by  the  strictest  search,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  ninety  charges  of  powder 
for  their  firelocks,  which  was  considerably  short 
of  one  a-piece  for  each  of  the  company,  and  was 
indeed  a  very  slender  stock  of  ammunition,  for 
such  as  were  to  eat  no  grain  or  bread  for  a 
month,  but  what  they  were  to  procure  by  force 
of  arms. 

But  the  most  alarming  circumstance,  and  what, 
without  the  providential  interjjosition  of  very  im- 
probable events,  had  rendered  all  their  schemes 
abortive,  remahis  yet  to  be  related.  The  general 
idea  of  the  fabric  and  equipment  of  the  vessel  was 
settled  in  a  few  days  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  make  some  estimation  of  the 
time  necessary  to  complete  her.  After  this,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  that  the  officers  would  con- 
sider on  the  course  they  were  to  steer,  and  the  land 
they  were  to  make.  These  reflections  led  them 
to  the  disheartening  discovery,  that  there  was 
neither  compass  nor  quadrant  on  the  island.  In- 
deed the  commodore  had  brought  a  pocket-com- 
pass on  shore  for  his  own  use ;  but  Lieutenant  Brett 
had  borrowed  it  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  he  had  been  driven  to 
sea  in  the  Centurion,  without  returning  it  :  and  as 
to  a  quadrant,  that  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
found  on  shore,  for  as  it  was  of  no  use  at  land,  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  bringing  it  from  on  board 
the  ship.  It  was  eight  days,  from  the  departure 
of  the  Centurion,  before  they  were  in  any  degree 
relieved  from  this  terrible  perplexity  :  at  last,  in 
rummaging  a  chest  belonging  to  the  Spanish  bark, 
they  found  a  small  compass,  which,  though  little 
better  than  the  toys  usually  made  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  school-boys,  was  to  them  an  invaluable 
treasure.  And  a  few  days  after,  by  a  similar 
piece  of  good  fortune,  they  found  a  quadrant  on 
the  sea-shore,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard 
amongst  other  lumber  belonging  to  the  dead  :  the 
quadrant  was  eagerly  seized,  but  on  examination, 
it  unluckily  wanted  vanes,  and  therefore  in  its 
present  state  was  altogether  useless  ;  however, 
fortune  still  continuing  in  a  favourable  mood,  it 
was  not  long  before  a  person  out  of  curiosity  pull- 
ing out  the  drawer  of  an  old  table,  which  had  been 
driven  on  shore,  found  therein  some  vanes,  which 
fitted  the  quadrant  very  well ;  and  it  being  thus 
completed,  it  was  examined  by  the  known  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  was  found  to  answer  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  exactness. 

And  now,  all  these  obstacles  being  in  some  de- 
gree removed,  (which  were  always  as  much  as 
possible  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  that  they 
might  not  grow  remiss  with  the  apprehension  of 
kbouring  to  no  purpose)  the  work  proceeded  very 
successfully  and  vigorously  :  the  necessary  iron- 
work was  in  great  forwardness  ;  and  the  timbers 
and  planks  (which,  though  not  the  most  exquisite 
performances  of  the  sawyer's  art,  were  yet  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose)  were  all  prepared  ;  so  that, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  being  the  fourteenth  day  from 
the  departure  of  the  ship,  they  haled  the  bark  on 
shore,  and,  on  the  two  succeeding  days  she  was 
sawn  asunder,  (though  with  great  care  not  to  cut 
her  planks)  and  her  two  parts  were  separated  the 
proper  distance  from  each  other,  and,  the  mate- 


rials being  all  ready  before-hand,  they,  the  next 
day,  being  the  9th  of  October,  went  ou  with  great 
despatch  in  their  proposed  enlargement  of  her  ; 
and  by  this  time  they  had  all  their  future  opera- 
tions so  fairly  in  view,  and  were  so  much  masters 
of  them,  that  they  were  able  to  detei'mine  when 
the  whole  would  be  finished,  and  had  accordingly 
fixed  the  5th  of  November  for  the  day  of  their 
putting  to  sea.  But  their  projects  and  labours 
were  now  drawing  to  a  speedier  and  happier  conclu- 
sion ;  for  on  the  1 1  th  of  October,  in  the  afternoon, 
one  of  the  Gloucester's  men,  being  upon  a  hill  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  perceived  the  Centurion 
at  a  distance,  and  running  down  with  his  utmost 
speed  towards  the  landing-place,  he,  in  the  way, 
saw  some  of  his  comrades,  to  whom  he  hallooed 
out  with  great  ecstacy,  "  The  ship,  the  ship ! "  This 
being  heard  by  Mr.  Gordon,  a  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, who  was  convinced  by  the  fellow's  transport 
that  his  report  was  true,  Mr.  Gordon  ran  towards 
the  place  where  the  commodore  and  his  people 
were  at  work,  and  bemg  fresh  and  in  breath,  easily 
outstripped  the  Gloucester's  man,  and  got  before 
him  to  the  commodore,  who,  on  hearing  this  happy 
and  unexpected  news,  threw  down  his  axe  with 
which  he  was  then  at  work,  and  by  his  joy  broke 
through,  for  the  first  time,  the  equable  and  unva- 
ried character  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved  ; 
the  others,  who  were  with  him,  instantly  ran  down 
to  the  sea-side  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  eager  to  feast 
themselves  with  a  sight  they  had  so  ax'dently  wished 
for,  and  of  which  they  had  now  for  a  considerable 
time  despaired.  By  five  in  the  evening,  the  Cen- 
turion was  visible  in  the  offing  to  them  all  ;  and, 
a  boat  being  sent  off  with  eighteen  men  to  reinforce 
her,  and  with  fresh  meat  and  fruits  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  her  crew,  she,  the  next  afternoon,  happily 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road,  where  the  commo- 
dore immediately  came  on  board  her,  and  was 
received  by  us  with  the  sincerest  and  heartiest 
acclamations  :  for,  from  the  following  short  recital 
of  the  fears,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  we  in  the 
ship  underwent,  during  our  nineteen  days'  absence 
from  Tinian,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  a 
harbour,  refreshments,  repose,  and  the  joining  of 
our  commander  and  shipmates,  were  not  less 
pleasing  to  us,  than  our  return  was  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Proceedings  on  board  the  Centurion,  when  driven  out 
to  sea. 

The  Centurion  being  now  once  more  safely 
arrived  at  Tinian,  to  the  mutual  respite  of  the 
labours  of  our  divided  crew,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  reader,  after  the  relation  already  given  of  the 
projects  and  employment  of  those  left  on  shore, 
should  be  apprised  of  the  fatigues  and  distresses, 
to  which  we,  who  were  driven  off  to  sea,  were 
exposed  during  the  long  interval  of  nineteen  days 
that  we  were  absent  from  the  island. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  the 
22nd  of  September,  about  one  o'clock,  in  an  ex- 
tremely dark  night,  when  by  the  united  violence  of 
a  prodigious  storm,  and  an  exceeding  rapid  tide, 
we  were  driven  from  our  anchors  and  forced  to 
sea.  Our  condition  then  was  truly  deplorable  ; 
we  were  in  a  leaky  ship,  with  three  cables  in  our 
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hawses,  to  one  of  which  hung  our  only  remaining 
anchor  ;  we  had  not  a  gun  on  board  lashed,  nor  a 
port  barred  in  ;  our  shrouds  were  loose,  and  our 
top-masts  unrigged,  and  we  had  struck  our  fore 
and  main  yards  close  down  before  the  storm  came 
on,  so  that  there  were  no  sails  we  could  set,  except 
our  mizen. 

In  this  dreadful  extremity  we  could  muster 
no  more  strength  on  board,  to  navigate  the 
ship,  than  a  hundred  and  eight  hands,  several 
negroes  and  Indians  included  :  this  was  scarcely 
the  fourth  part  of  our  complement ;  and  of  these 
the  greater  number  were  either  boys,  or  such  as, 
being  lately  recovered  from  the  scurvy,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  half  their  former  vigour.  No  sooner 
were  we  at  sea,  but  by  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
and  the  worldng  of  the  ship,  we  made  a  great 
quantity  of  water  through  our  hawse-holes,  ports 
and  scuppers,  which,  added  to  the  constant  effect 
of  our  leak,  rendered  our  pumps  alone  a  sufficient 
employment  for  us  all  :  but  though  this  leakage, 
by  being  a  short  time  neglected,  would  inevitably 
end  in  our  destruction,  yet  we  had  other  dangers 
then  impendmg,  which  occasioned  this  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  consideration  only.  For 
we  all  imagined,  that  we  were  driving  directly  on 
the  neighbourmg  island  of  Aguiguan,  which  was 
about  two  leagues  distant ;  and  as  we  had  lowered 
our  main  and  fore  yards  close  down,  we  had  no 
sails  we  could  set  but  the  mizen,  which  was  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  carry  us  clear  of  this  instant 
peril  :  we  therefore  immediately  applied  ourselves 
to  work,  endeavouring,  by  the  utmost  of  our  efforts, 
to  heave  up  the  main  and  fore  yards,  in  hopes  that, 
if  we  could  but  be  enabled  to  make  use  of  our 
lower  canvas,  we  might  possibly  weather  the 
island,  and  thereby  save  ourselves  from  this  im- 
pending shipwreck.  But  after  full  three  hours' 
ineffectual  labour,  the  jeers  broke,  and  the  men 
being  quite  jaded,  >  we  were  obUged,  by  mere 
debility,  to  desist,  and  quietly  to  expect  our  fate, 
which  we  then  conceived  to  be  unavoidable  :  for 
we  imagined  ourselves  by  this  time,  to  be  driven 
just  upon  the  shore,  and  the  night  was  so  extremely 
dark,  that  we  expected  to  discover  the  island  no 
otherwise  than  by  striking  upon  it ;  so  that  the 
belief  of  our  destruction,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  point  of  time  when  it  would  take  place,  occa- 
sioned us  to  pass  several  hours  under  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  that  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment would  send  us  to  the  bottom.  Nor  did  these 
continued  terrors,  of  instantly  striking  and  sinking, 
end  but  with  the  daybreak  ;  when  we  with  great 
transport  perceived,  that  the  island,  we  had  thus 
dreaded,  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  that 
a  strong  northern  current  had  been  the  cause  of 
our  preservation. 

The  turbulent  weather,  which  forced  us  from 
Tinian,  did  not  begin  to  abate  till  three  days  after ; 
and  then  we  swayed  up  the  fore-yard,  and  began 
to  heave  up  the  main-yard,  but  the  jeers  broke 
and  killed  one  of  our  men,  and  prevented  us  at  that 
time  from  proceeding.  The  next  day,  being  the 
26th  of  September,  was  a  day  of  most  severe  fa- 
tigue to  us  all ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in 
these  exigencies  no  rank  or  office  exempted  any 
person  from  the  manual  application  and  bodily 
labour  of  a  common  sailor.  The  business  of  this 
day  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  heave  up  the 
sheet-anchor,  which  we  had  hitherto  dragged  at 


our  bows  with  two  cables  an  end  •.  Tliis  was  a 
work  of  great  importance  to  our  future  preserva- 
tion. For,  not  to  mention  the  impediment  to  our 
navigation,  and  the  hazard  it  would  be  to  our  ship, 
if  we  attempted  to  make  sail  with  the  anchor  in 
its  present  situation,  we  had  this  most  interesting 
consideration  to  animate  us,  that  it  was  the  only 
anchor  we  had  left ;  and,  without  securing  it,  we 
should  be  under  the  utmost  difficulties  and  hazards 
whenever  we  made  the  land  again  ;  and  therefore 
being  all  of  us  fully  apprised  of  the  consequence  of 
this  enterprise,  we  laboured  at  it  with  the  severest 
application  for  full  twelve  hours,  when  we  had  in- 
deed made  a  considerable  progress,  having  brought 
the  anchor  in  sight ;  but  it  then  growing  dark,  and 
we  being  excessively  fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to 
desist,  and  to  leave  our  work  unfinished  till  the 
next  morning,  when,  by  tlie  benefit  of  a  night's 
rest,  we  completed  and  hung  the  anchor  at  our  bow. 
It  was  the  27th  of  September  in  the  morning, 
that  is,  five  days  after  our  departure,  when  we 
thus  secured  our  anchor  ;  and  the  same  day  we 
got  up  our  main-yard.  And  havmg  now  conquered, 
in  some  degree,  the  distress  and  disorder  which 
we  were  necessarily  involved  in  at  our  first  driving 
out  to  sea,  and  being  enabled  to  make  use  of  our 
canvas,  we  set  our  courses,  and  for  the  first  time 
stood  to  the  eastward,  in  hopes  of  regaining  the 
island  of  Tinian,  and  joining  our  commodoi'e  in  a 
few  days.  For  we  were  then,  by  our  accounts, 
only  forty-seven  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Tinian  j 
so  that  on  the  first  day  of  October,  having  then 
run  the  distance  necessary  for  making  the  island 
according  to  our  reckoning,  we  were  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  it ;  but  we  were  unhappily 
disappointed,  and  were  thereby  convinced  that  a 
current  had  driven  us  to  the  westward.  And  as 
we  could  not  judge  how  much  we  might  hereby 
have  deviated,  and,  consequently,  how  long  we 
might  still  expect  to  be  at  sea,  we  had  great  ap- 
prehensions that  our  stock  of  water  might  prove 
deficient ;  for  we  were  doubtful  about  the  quan- 
tity we  had  on  board,  and  found  many  of  our 
casks  so  decayed,  as  to  be  half-leaked  out.  How- 
ever, we  were  delivered  from  our  uncertainty  the 
next  day,  by  having  a  sight  of  the  island  of  Guam, 
by  which  we  discovered  that  the  currents  had 
driven  us  forty-four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  our 
accounts.  This  sight  of  land  having  satisfied  us 
of  our  situation,  we  kept  plying  to  the  east- 
ward, though  with  excessive  labour,  for  the  wind 
continuing  fixed  in  the  eastern  board,  we  were 
obliged  to  tack  often,  and  our  crew  were  so  weak, 
that  without  the  assistance  of  every  man  on  board, 
it  was  not  in  our  power  to  put  the  ship  about. 
This  severe  employment  lasted  till  the  11th  of 
October,  being  the  nineteenth  day  from  our  de- 
parture ;  when  arriving  in  the  offing  of  Tinian,  we 
were  reinforced  from  the  shoi'e,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  we,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  road,  thereby  procuring  to  our  shipmates  on 
shore,  as  well  as  to  oui-selves,  a  cessation  from  the 
fatigues  and  apprehensions  which  this  disastrous 
incident  had  given  rise  to. 


'  The  nautical  reader  will  be  surprised  at  this  passage. 
The  first  object  should  have  been  to  heave  up  the  anchor ; 
for  how  was  it  possible  for  the  ship  to  perform,  even  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  swaying  the  yards  up  and  making  sail, 
with  the  sheet  anchor  at  the  end  of  200  fathoms  (400  yards) 
of  cable  towing  at  the  bows  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Employment  at  Tinian,  till  the  final  departure  of  the 
Centurion  from  thence  i  with  a  description  of  the  La- 
drones. 

When  the  commodore  came  on  board  the  Cen- 
turion, on  her  return  to  Tinian,  as  already  men- 
tioned, he  resolved  to  stay  no  longer  at  the  island 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  our 
stock  of  water,  a  work  which  we  immediately  set 
ourselves  about.  But  the  loss  of  our  long-boat, 
which  was  staved  against  our  poop,  when  we  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  put  us  to  great  inconveniences 
in  getting  our  water  on  board  ;  for  we  were  obliged 
to  raft  off  all  our  casks,  and  the  tide  ran  so  strong, 
that,  besides  the  frequent  delays  and  difficulties 
it  occasioned,  we  more  than  once  lost  the  whole 
raft.  Nor  was  this  our  only  misfortune  ;  for,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  being  but  the  third  day  after 
our  arrival,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  brought  home 
our  anchor,  forced  us  off  the  bank,  and  drove  the 
ship  out  to  sea  a  second  time.  The  commodore, 
it  is  true,  and  the  principal  officers,  were  now  on 
board  ;  but  we  had  near  seventy  men  on  shore, 
who  had  been  employed  in  filling  our  water,  and 
procuring  provisions.  These  had  with  them  our 
two  cutters  ;  but  as  they  were  too  many  for  the 
cutters  to  bring  off  at  once,  we  sent  the  eighteen- 
oared  barge  to  assist  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  signal  for  all  that  could  to  embark.  The 
two  cutters  soon  came  off  to  us  full  of  men  ;  but 
forty  of  the  company,  who  were  employed  in  kill- 
ing cattle  in  the  wood,  and  in  bringing  them  down 
to  the  landing-place,  were  left  behind  ;  and  though 
the  eighteen-oared  barge  was  left  for  their  con- 
veyance, yet,  as  the  ship  soon  drove  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  jom 
us.  However,  as  the  weather  was  favourable,  and 
our  crew  was  now  stronger  than  when  we  were 
first  di'iven  out,  we,  in  about  five  days'  time,  re- 
turned again  to  an  anchor  at  Tinian,  and  relieved 
those  we  had  left  behind  us  from  then*  second 
fears  of  being  deserted  by  their  ship. 

On  our  arrival,  we  found  that  the  Spanish  bark, 
the  old  object  of  their  hopes,  had  undergone  a 
new  metamorphosis^  For  those  we  had  left  on 
shore  began  to  despair  of  our  return  ;  and  con- 
ceiving that  the  lengthening  the  bark,  as  formerly 
proposed,  was  both  a  toilsome  and  unnecessai'y 
measure,  considering  the  small  number  they  con- 
sisted of,  they  had  resolved  to  join  her  again, 
and  to  restore  her  to  her  first  state  ;  and  in  this 
scheme  they  had  made  some  progress  ;  for  they 
had  brought  the  two  parts  together,  and  would 
have  soon  completed  her,  had  not  our  coming 
back  put  a  period  to  their  labours  and  disquie- 
tudes. 

These  people  we  had  left  behind  informed  us, 
that  just  before  we  were  seen  in  the  offing,  two 
proas  had  stood  in  very  near  the  shore,  and  had 
continued  there  for  some  time  ;  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  our  ship,  they  crowded  away,  and  were 
presently  out  of  sight.  And,  on  this  occasion  I 
must  mention  an  incident,  which,  though  it  hap- 
pened during  the  first  absence  of  the  ship,  was  then 
omitted,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  course  of  the 
narration. 

It  hath  already  been  observed,  that  a  part  of 
the  detachment  sent  to  this  island  under  the  com- 


mand of  the  Spanish  Serjeant,  lay  concealed  in  the 
woods ;  and  we  were  the  less  solicitous  to  find  them 
out,  as  our  prisoners  all  assured  us  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  off,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  send  any  intel- 
ligence about  us  to  Guam.     But  when  the  Centu- 
rion drove  out  to  sea,  and  left  the  commodore  on 
shore,  he  one  day,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  tour  of  the  island.     In 
this  expedition,  being  on  a  rising   ground,  they 
perceived  in  the  valley  beneath  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  thicket,  which,  by  observing  more 
nicely,  they  found  had  a  progressive  motion.    This 
at  first  surprised  them  ;  but  they  soon  discovered 
that  it  was    no  more  than  several  large   cocoa- 
bushes,  which  were  dragged  along  the  ground,  by 
pei-sons    concealed  beneath  them.      They  imme- 
diately concluded  that  these  were  some  of  the  Ser- 
jeant's party  (which  was  indeed  true) ;  and  there- 
fore the  commodore  and  his  people  made  after 
them,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  their  retreat.     The 
Indians  soon  perceived  they  were  discovered,  and 
hurried  away  with  precipitation  ;  but  Mr.  Anson 
was  so  near  them,  that  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
them  till  they  arrived  at  their  cell,  which  he  and 
his  officers  entering  found  to  be  abandoned,  there 
being  a  passage  from  it  down  a  precipice  contrived 
for  the  convenience  of  flight.     They  found  here 
an  old  firelock  or  two,  but  no  other  arms.     How- 
ever, there  was  a  great  quantity  of  provisions, 
particularly  salted  spareribs  of  pork,  which  were 
excellent ;  and  from  what  our  people  saw  here, 
they  concluded,  that  the  extraordinary  appetite 
which  they  had  found  at  this  island  was  not  con- 
fined to  themselves  alone  ;  for,  it  being  about  noon, 
the  Indians  had  laid  out  a  very  plentiful  repast, 
considering  their  numbers,  and  had  their  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa-nuts  prepai-ed  ready  for  eating, 
and  in  a  manner  which  plainly  evinced  that,  with 
them  too,  a  good  meal  was  neither  an  uncommon 
nor  an  unheeded  article.     The  commodore  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  the  path  by  which 
the  Indians  had  escaped,  he  and  his  officers  con- 
tented themselves  with  sitting  down  to  the  dinner 
which  was  thus  luckily  fitted  to  their  present 
appetites  ;  after  which  they  returned  back  to  their 
old  habitation,  displeased  at  missing  the  Indians, 
as  they  hoped  to  have  engaged  them  in  our  ser- 
vice, if  they  could  have  had  any  conference  with 
them.     But  notwithstanding  what  our  prisoners 
had  asserted,  we  were  afterwards  assured,  that 
these  Indians   were   carried  off    to  Guam    long 
before  we  left  the  place.     But  to  return  to  our 
history. 

On  our  coming  to  an  anchor  again,  after  our 
second  driving  off  to  sea,  we  laboured  indefatigably 
in  getting  in  our  water  ;  and  having,  by  the  20th 
of  October,  completed  itto  fifty  tons,  which  we 
supposed  would  be  sufficient  for  our  passage  to 
Macao,  we,  on  the  next  day,  sent  one  of  each  mess 
on  shore,  to  gather  as  large  a  quantity  of  oranges, 
lemons,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruits  of  the  island, 
as  they  possibly  could,  for  the  use  of  themselves 
and  messmates,  when  at  sea.  And  these  pur- 
veyors returning  on  board  us  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  we  then  set  fire  to  the  bark  and 
proa,  hoisted  in  our  boats,  and  got  under  sail, 
steering  away  for  the  south  end  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  taking  our  leaves,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  of  the  island  of  Tinian  :  an  island  which, 
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wliether  we  consider  the  excellence  of  its  pro- 
ductions, the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  the  elegance 
of  its  woods  and  lawns,  the  healthiness  of  its  air, 
or  the  adventures  it  gave  rise  to,  may  in  all  these 
views  be  truly  styled  romantic. 

And  now,  postponing  for  a  short  time  our  run 
to  Formosa,  and  thence  to  Canton,  I  shall  inter- 
rupt the  narration  with  a  description  of  that  range 
of  islands,  usually  called  the  Ladrones,  or  Marian 
Islands,  of  which  this  of  Tinian  is  one. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
the  year  1521  ;  and  by  the  account  given  of  the 
two  he  first  fell  in  with,  it  should  seem  that  they 
were  the  islands  of  Saypan  and  Tinian  ;  for  they 
are  described  in  his  expedition  as  very  beautiful 
islands,  and  as  lying  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  These  characteristics 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  two  above-men- 
tioned places  ;  for  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
Tinian  hath  occasioned  the  Spaniards  to  give  it 
the  additional  name  of  Buenavista  ;  and  Saypan, 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  15"  22'  north,  affords 
no  contemptible  prospect  when  seen  from  the 
sea. 

There  are  usually  reckoned  twelve  of  these 
islands  ;  but  if  the  small  islets  and  rocks  are 
counted  in,  then  their  whole  number  will  amount 
to  above  twenty.  They  were  formerly  most  of 
them  well  inhabited  ;  and,  even  not  sixty  years 
ago,  the  three  principal  islands,  Guam,  Rota,  and 
Tinian,  together,  are  said  to  have  contained  above 
fifty  thousand  people  :  but  since  that  time  Tinian 
has  been  entirely  depopulated  ;  and  only  two  or 
three  hundred  Indians  have  been  left  at  Rota  to 
cultivate  rice  for  the  island  of  Guam  ;  so  that  now 
no  more  than  Guam  can  properly  be  said  to  be 
inhabited.  This  island  of  Guam  is  the  only  settle- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  ;  here  they  keep  a  governor 
and  garrison,  and  here  the  Manila  ship  generally 
touches  for  refreshment  in  her  passage  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  esteemed  to  be 
about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contains, 
by  the  Spanish  accounts,  near  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  which  a  thousand  are  said  to  live  in 
the  city  of  San  Ignatio  de  Agand,  where  the 
governor  generally  resides,  and  where  the  houses 
are  represented  as  considerable,  being  built  with 
stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  tiles,  a  very 
uncommon  fabric  for  these  warm  climates  and 
savage  countries  :  besides  this  city  there  are  upon 
the  island  thirteen  or  fourteen  villages.  As  this 
is  a  post  of  some  consequence,  on  account  of  the 
refreshment  it  yields  to,  the  Manila  ship,  there 
are  two  castles  on  the  seashore  ;  one  is  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  which  lies  near  the  road,  where  the 
Manila  ship  usually  anchors,  and  is  but  an  insig- 
nificant fortress,  mounting  only  five  guns,  eight- 
pounders  ;  the  other  is  the  castle  of  St.  Lewis, 
which  is  N.E.  from  St.  Angelo,  and  four  leagues 
distant,  and  is  intended  to  protect  a  road  where  a 
small  vessel  anchors,  which  arrives  here  every 
other  year  from  Manila.  This  fort  mounts  the 
same  number  of  guns  as  the  former  :  and  besides 
these  forts  there  is  a  battery  of  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, on  an  eminence  near  the  seashore.  The 
Spanish  troops  employed  on  this  island  consist  of 
three  companies  of  foot,  from  forty  to  fifty  men 
each ;  and  this  is  the  principal  strength  the 
governor  has  to  depend  on  ;  for  he  cannot  rely  on 
any  assistance  from  the  Indian  inhabitants,  being 
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generally  upon  ill  terms  with  them,  and  so  appre- 
hensive of  them,  that  he  has  debarred  them  the 
use  of  fire-arms  or  lances. 

The  rest  of  these  islands,  though  not  inhabited, 
do  yet  abound  with  many  kinds  of  refreshment 
and  provision  ;  but  there  is  no  good  harbour  or 
road  to  be  met  with  amongst  them  all  :  of  that  of 
Tinian  we  have  treated  largely  already  ;  nor  is 
the  road  of  Guam  much  better  :  for  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  Manila  ship,  though  she  proposes  to 
stay  there  but  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  forced  to 
sea,  and  to  leave  her  boat  behind  her.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  so  sensibly  felt  by  the  commerce  at 
Manila^  that  it  is  always  recommended  to  the 
governor  at  Guam  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for 
the  discovery  of  some  safe  port  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  How  industrious  he  may  be  to  comply 
with  his  instructions  I  know  not ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that,  notwithstanding  the  many  islands 
already  found  out  between  the  coast  of  Mexico 
and  the  Philippines,  there  is  not  yet  known  any 
one  safe  port  in  that  whole  tract  ;  though  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
very  small  islands  to  furnish  most  excellent  har- 
bours. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  island  of  Guam,  are  extremely 
few  compared  to  the  Indian  inhabitants  ;  and 
formerly  the  disproportion  was  still  greater,  as 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  what  has  been  said, 
in  another  chapter,  of  the  numbers  heretofore  on 
Tinian  alone.  These  Indians  are  a  bold  well- 
limbed  people  ;  and  it  should  seem  from  some  of 
their  practices  that  they  are  no  ways  defective  in 
understanding  ;  for  their  flying  proas  in  particular, 
which  have  been  for  ages  the  only  vessels  used  by 
them,  are  so  singular  and  extraordinary  an  inven- 
tion, that  it  would  do  honour  to  any  nation,  how- 
ever dexterous  and  acute.  For  if  we  consider  the 
aptitude  of  this  proa  to  the  particular  navigation 
of  these  islands,  which,  lying  all  of  them  nearly 
under  the  same  meridian,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  trade-wind,  require  the  vessels  made  use  of  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  be  particularly 
fitted  for  sailing  with  the  wind  upon  the  beam  ; 
or,  if  we  examine  the  uncommon  simplicity  and 
ingenuity  of  its  fabric  and  contrivance,  or  the 
extraordinary  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  we 
shall,  in  each  of  these  articles,  find  it  worthy  of 
our  admiration,  and  meriting  a  place  amongst  the 
mechanical  productions  of  the  most  civilised  nations, 
where  arts  and  sciences  have  most  eminently 
flourished.  As  former  navigators,  though  they 
have  mentioned  these  vessels,  have  yet  treated  of 
them  imperfectly  ;  and,  as  I  conceive  that,  besides 
their  curiosity,  they  may  furnish  both  the  ship- 
wright and  seaman  with  no  contemptible  observa- 
tions, I  shall  here  insert  a  very  exact  description 
of  the  built,  rigging,  and  working  of  these  vessels, 
which  I  am  well  enabled  to  do  ;  for  one  of  them, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  fell  into  our  hands  at  our 
first  arrival  at  Tinian,  and  Mr.  Brett  took  it  to 
pieces,  on  purpose  to  delineate  its  fabric  and 
dimensions  with  greater  accuracy  :  so  that  the 
following  account  may  be  relied  on. 

The  name  of  flying  proa  given  to  these  vessels, 
is  owing  to  the  stiffness  with  which  they  sail.  Of 
this  the  Spaniards  assert  such  stories  as  appear 
altogether  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
these  vessela  move  ;  nor  are  the  Spaniards  the 
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only  people  who  relate  these  extraordinary  tales 
of  their  celerity.  For  those  who  shall  have  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  at  the  dock  at  Portsmouth, 
about  a  trial  made  there  some  years  since  with  a 
very  imperfect  one  built  at  that  place,  will  meet 
with  accounts  not  less  wonderful  than  any  the 
Spaniards  have  given.  However,  from  some  rude 
estimations  made  by  our  people  of  the  velocity  with 
which  they  crossed  the  horizon  at  a  distance,  while 
we  lay  at  Tinian,  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  with 
a  brisk  trade-wind,  they  will  run  near  twenty  miles 
an  hour  :  which,  though  greatly  short  of  what  the 
Spaniards  report  of  them,  is  yet  a  prodigious  degree 
of  swiftness.  But  let  us  give  a  distinct  idea  of  its 
figure. 
I  The  construction  of  this  proa  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  practice  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For  as  the  rest  of  the  world  make  the  head  of  their 
vessels  different  from  the  stern,  but  the  two  sides 
alike  ;  the  proa,  on  the  contrary,  has  her  head 
and  stern  exactly  alike,  but  her  two  sides  very 
different ;  the  side  intended  to  be  always  the  lee- 
;  side  being  flat ;  and  the  windward-side  made 
rounding,  in  the  manner  of  other  vessels  ;  and,  to 
prevent  her  oversetting,  which,  from  her  small 
breadth,  and  the  straight  run  of  her  leeward-side, 
would,  without  this  precaution,  infallibly  happen, 
there  is  a  frame  laid  out  from  her  to  windward,  to 
the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  log  fashioned  into 
the  shape  of  a  small  boat,  and  made  hollow  :  the 
weight  of  the  frame  is  intended  to  balance  the 
proa,  and  the  small  boat  is  by  its  buoyancy  (as  it 
is  always  in  the  water)  to  prevent  her  oversetting 
to  windward  ;  and  this  frame  is  usually  called  an 
outrigger.  The  body  of  the  proa  (at  least  of  that 
we  took)  is  made  of  two  pieces  joined  endways,  and 
sewed  together  with  bark,  for  there  is  no  iron  used 
about  her  :  she  is  about  two  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom,  which  at  the  gunwale  is  reduced  to  less 
!  than  one  :  the  mast  is  supported  by  a  shroud,  and 
by  two  stays  :  the  sail  is  made  of  matting,  and  the 
mast,  yard,  boom,  and  outriggers,  are  all  made  of 
j  bamboo  :  the  heel  of  the  yard  is  always  lodged  in 
j  one  of  the  sockets,  according  to  the  tack  the  proa 
:  goes  on  ;  and  when  she  alters  her  tack,  they  bear 
I  away  a  little  to  bring  her  stern  up  to  the  wind, 
I  then  by  easing  the  halyard  and  raising  the  yard, 
and  carrying  the  heel  of  it  along  the  lee-side  of 
the  proa,  they  fix  it  in  the  opposite  socket ;  whilst 
the  boom  at  the  same  time,  by  letting  fly  one  sheet, 
and  haling  the  other  sheet,  shifts  into  a  contrary 
situation  to  what  it  had  before,  and  that  which  was 
the  stern  of  the  proa  now  becomes  the  head,  and 
she  is  trimmed  on  the  other  tack.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  reef  or  furl  the  sail,  this  is  done  by 
rolling  it  round  the  boom.  The  proa  generally 
carries  six  or  seven  Indians  ;  two  of  which  are 
placed  in  the  head  and  stern,  who  steer  the  vessel 
alternately  with  a  paddle  according  to  the  tack 
'  she  goes  on,  he  in  the  stern  being  the  steersman  ; 
the  other  Indians  are  employed  either  in  baling 
out  the  water  which  she  accidentally  ships,  or  in 
setting  and  trimming  the  sail.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  vessels  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  how 
dexterously  they  are  fitted  for  ranging  this  collec- 
tion of  islands  called  the  Ladrones  :  for  as  these 
islands  lie  nearly  N.  and  S.  of  each  other,  and  are 
all  within  the  Umits  of  the  trade-wind,  the  proaa, 
by  sailing  most  excellently  on  a  wind,  and  with 
either  end  foremost,  can  run  from  one  of  these 


islands  to  the  other  and  back  again,  only  by  shift- 
ing the  sail,  without  ever  putting  about ;  and,  by 
the  flatness  of  their  lee-side,  and  their  small  breadth, 
they  are  capable  of  lying  much  nearer  the  wind 
than  any  other  vessel  hitherto  known,  and  thereby 
have  an  advantage  which  no  vessels  that  go  large 
can  ever  pretend  to  :  the  advantage  I  mean  is 
that  of  running  with  a  velocity  nearly  as  great, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  greater  than  that  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This,  however  paradox- 
ical it  may  appear,  is  evident  enough  in  similar 
instances  on  shore  :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
sails  of  a  windmill  often  move  faster  than  the 
wind ;  and  one  gi-eat  superiority  of  common  wind- 
mills over  all  others,  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be  contrived  to  move  with  a  horizontal  motion, 
is  analogous  to  the  case  we  have  mentioned  of  a 
vessel  upon  a  wind  and  before  the  wind  :  for  the 
sails  of  a  horizontal  windmill,  the  faster  they  move, 
the  more  they  detract  from  the  impulse  of  the 
wind  upon  them  ;  whereas  the  common  windmills, 
by  moving  perpendicular  to  the  torrent  of  air,  are 
nearly  as  forcibly  acted  on  by  the  wind  when  they 
are  in  motion  as  when  they  are  at  rest. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  as  to  the  description  and 
nature  of  these  singular  embarkations.  I  must 
add  that  vessels  bearing  some  obscure  resemblance 
to  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  but  none  of  them,  that  I  can  learn, 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Ladrones,  either 
in  their  construction  or  celerity  ;  which  should 
induce  one  to  believe  that  this  was  originally  the 
invention  of  some  genius  of  these  islands,  and  was 
afterwards  imperfectly  copied  by  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  :  for  though  the  Ladrones  have  no 
immediate  intercourse  with  any  other  people,  yet 
there  lie  to  the  S.  and  S.W,  of  them  a  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  which  are  supposed  to  extend  to 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  These  islands  are  so 
near  the  Ladrones  that  canoes  from  them  have 
sometimes,  by  distress,  been  driven  to  Guam ;  and 
the  Spaniards  did  once  despatch  a  bark  for  their 
discovery,  which  left  two  Jesuits  amongst  them, 
who  were  afterwards  murdered  :  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ladrones  with  their  proas  may,  by  like 
accident,  have  been  driven  amongst  these  islands. 
Indeed  I  should  conceive  that  the  same  range  of 
islands  extends  to  the  S.E.  as  well  as  the  S.W. 
and  that  to  a  prodigious  distance  :  for  Schouten, 
who  traversed  the  south  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  the  year  1615,  met  with  a  large  double  canoe 
full  of  people,  at  above  a  thousand  leagues  distance 
from  the  Ladrones  towards  the  S.E.  If  this  double 
canoe  was  any  distant  imitation  of  the  flying  proa, 
which  is  no  very  improbable  conjecture,  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there  is 
a  range  of  islands,  near  enough  to  each  other  to  be 
capable  of  an  accidental  communication,  which  is 
extended  from  the  Ladrones  thither.  And  indeed 
all  those  who  have  crossed  from  America  to  the 
East  Indies  in  a  southern  latitude,  have  never 
failed  of  meeting  with  several  very  small  islands 
scattered  over  that  immense  ocean. 

And  as  there  may  be  hence  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Ladrones  are  only  a  part  of  an 
extensive  chain  of  islands  spreading  themselves  to 
the  southward  towards  the  unknown  boundaries 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  so  it  appears  from  the 
Spanish  chart,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  that  the  same 
chain   is   extended  from  the  northward   of   the 
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Ladroiies  to  Japan  :  so  that  in  this  light  the 
Ladrones  will  be  only  one  small  portion  of  a  range 
of  islands,  reaching  from  Japan  perhaps  to  the 
unknown  southern  continent.  After  this  short 
account  of  these  places,  I  shall  now  return  to  the 
prosecution  of  our  voyage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

From  Tinian  to  Macao. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  that,  on  the  2lst  of 
October,  in  the  evening,  we  took  our  leave  of  the 
island  of  Tinian,  steering  the  proper  course  forMacao 
in  China.  The  eastern  monsoon  was  now,  we  reck- 
oned, fairly  settled  ;  and  we  had  a  constant  gale 
blowing  right  upon  our  stern  :  so  that  we  generally 
ran  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues  a-day.  But  we  had  a 
large  hollow  sea  pursuing  us,  which  occasioned 
the  ship  to  labour  much  ;  whence  we  received 
great  damage  in  our  rigging,  which  was  grown 
very  rotten,  and  our  leak  was  augmented  :  but 
happily  for  us,  our  people  were  now  in  full 
health  ;  so  that  there  were  no  complaints  of  fatigue, 
but  all  went  through  their  attendance  on  the 
pumps,  and  every  other  duty  of  the  ship,  with  ease 
and  cheerfulness. 

Having  now  no  other  but  our  sheet-anchor  left, 
except  our  prize-anchors,  which  were  stowed  in 
the  hold,  and  were  too  light  to  be  depended  on, 
we  were  under  great  concern  how  we  should 
manage  on  the  coast  of  China,  where  we  were  all 
entire  strangers,  and  where  we  should  doubtless 
be  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  commg  to  an 
anchor.  Our  sheet-anchor  being  obviously  much 
too  heavy  for  a  coasting  anchor,  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  fix  two  of  our  largest  prize-anchors 
into  one  stock,  and  to  place  between  their  shanks 
two  guns,  four  pounders,  which  was  accordingly 
executed,  and  it  was  to  serve  as  a  best  bower : 
and  a  thii-d  prize-anchor  being  in  like  manner 
joined  with  our  stream-anchor,  with  guns  between 
them,  we  thereby  made  a  small  bower ;  so  that, 
besides  our  sheet-anchor,  we  had  again  two  others 
at  our  bows,  one  of  which  weighed  3900  and  the 
other  2900  pounds. 

The  3d  of  November,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, we  saw  an  island,  which  at  first  we  ima- 
gined to  be  the  island  of  Botel  Tobago  Xuno :  but 
on  our  nearer  approach  we  found  it  to  be  much 
smaller  than  that  is  usually  represented  ;  and 
about  an  hour  after  we  saw  another  island,  five 
or  six  miles  farther  to  the  westward.  As  no  chart, 
nor  any  journal  we  had  seen,  took  notice  of  any 
other  island  to  the  eastward  of  Formosa,  than 
Botel  Tobago  Ximo,  and  as  we  had  no  observation 
of  our  latitude  at  noon,  we  were  in  some  per- 
plexity, being  apprehensive  that  an  extraordinary 
current  had  driven  us  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bashee  islands ;  and  therefore,  when  night 
came  on,  we  brought  to,  and  continued  in  this 
posture  till  the  next  morning,  which  proving  dark 
and  cloudy,  for  some  time  prolonged  our  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  it  cleared  up  about  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  again  discerned  the  two  islands  above-men- 
tioned ;  we  then  pressed  forward  to  the  westward, 
and  by  eleven  got  sight  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  Formosa.  This  satisfied  us  that  the 
second  island  we  saw  was  Botel  Tobago  Ximo, 


and  the  first  a  small  island  or  rock,  lying  five  or 
six  miles  due  east  from  it,  which,  not  being  men- 
tioned by  any  of  our  books  or  charts,  was  the 
occasion  of  our  fears. 

When  we  got  sight  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
we  steered  W.  by  S.  in  order  to  double  its  ex- 
tremity, and  kept  a  good  look  out  for  the  rocks  of 
Vele  Rete,  which  we  did  not  see  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  They  then  bore  from  us  W.N.W., 
three  miles  distant,  the  south  end  of  Formosa  at 
the  same  time  bearing  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  about  five 
leagues  distant.  To  give  these  rocks  a  good  berth, 
we  immediately  hauled  up  S.  by  W.,  and  so  left 
them  between  us  and  the  land.  Indeed  we  had 
reason  to  be  careful  of  them ;  for  though  they 
appeared  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  a  ship's  hull, 
yet  they  are  environed  with  breakers  on  all  sides, 
and  there  is  a  shoal  stretching  from  them  at  least 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward,  whence  they 
may  be  truly  called  dangerous.  The  course  from 
Botel  Tobago  Ximo  to  these  rocks,  is  S.W.  by  W. 
and  the  distance  about  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues : 
and  the  south  end  of  Formosa,  off"  which  they  lie, 
is  in  the  latitude  of  21"  50'  north,  and  in  23"  50' 
west  longitude  from  Tinian,  according  to  our  most 
approved  reckonings,  though  by  some  of  our  ac- 
counts above  a  degree  more. 

While  we  were  passing  by  these  rocks  of  Vele 
Rete,  there  was  an  outcry  of  fire  on  the  forecas- 
tle ;  this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  and  the  whole, 
crew  instantly  flocked  together  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, so  that  the  ofiicers  found  it  difficult  for 
some  time  to  appease  the  uproar  :  but  having  at 
last  reduced  the  people  to  order,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  fire  proceeded  from  the  furnace  ;  and 
pulling  down  the  brick-work,  it  was  extinguished 
with  great  facility,  for  it  had  taken  its  rise  from 
the  bricks,  which,  being  over-heated,  had  begun  to 
commmiicate  the  fire  to  the  adjacent  wood-work. 
In  the  evening  we  were  surprised  with  a  view  of 
what  we  at  first  sight  conceived  to  have  been 
breakers,  but,  on  a  stricter  examination,  we  found 
them  to  be  only  a  great  number  of  fires  on  the 
island  of  Formosa.  These,  we  imagined,  were 
intended  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  as  signals 
for  us  to  touch  there,  but  that  suited  not  our  views, 
we  being  impatient  to  reach  the  port  of  Macao  as 
soon  as  possible.  From  Formosa  we  steered 
W.N.W.,  and  sometimes  still  more  northerly, 
proposing  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  China,  to 
the  eastward  of  Pedro  Blanco  ;  for  the  rock  so 
called  is  usually  esteemed  an  excellent  direction  for 
ships  bound  to  Macao.  We  continued  this  course 
till  the  following  night,  and  then  frequently  brought 
to,  to  try  if  we  were  in  soundings  :  but  it  was  the 
5th  of  November,  at  nine  m  the  morning,  before 
we  struck  ground,  and  then  we  had  forty-two 
fathom,  and  a  bottom  of  grey  sand  mixed  with 
shells.  When  we  had  got  about  twenty  miles 
farther  W.N.W.,  we  had  thirty-five  fathom,  and 
the  same  bottom,  from  whence  our  soundings 
gradually  decreased  from  thii-ty-five  to  twenty-five 
fathom  ;  but  soon  after,  to  ourgi-eat  surprise,  they 
jumped  back  again  to  thirty  fathom  :  this  was  an 
alteration  we  could  not  very  well  account  for,  since 
all  the  charts  laid  down  regular  soundings  every- 
where to  the  northward  of  Pedro  Blanco  ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  kept  a  very  careful  look-out,  and 
altered  our  course  to  N.N.W.,  and  having  run 
thirty-five  miles  in  this  direction,  our  sounduigs 
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again  gi-adually diminished  to  twenty- two  fathom,  and 
we  at  last,  about  midnight,  got  sight  of  the  main- 
land of  China,  bearing  N.  by  W.,  four  leagues 
ilistant :  we  then  brought  the  ship  to,  with  her 
head  to  the  sea,  proposing  to  wait  for  the  morning  ; 
and  before  sunrise  we  were  surprised  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  incredible  number  of  fish- 
ing-boats, which  seemed  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  1  may  well 
style  their  number  incredible,  since  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, upon  the  lowest  estimate,  that  there  were 
so  few  as  six  thousand,  most  of  them  manned  with 
iive  hands,  and  none  of  those  we  saw  with  less 
than  three.  Nor  was  this  swarm  of  fishing  vessels 
peculiar  to  this  spot ;  for,  as  we  ran  on  to  the 
westward,  we  found  them  as  abundant  on  every 
part  of  the  coast.  We  at  first  doubted  not  but 
we  should  procure  a  pilot  from  them  to  carry  us 
to  Macao  ;  but  though  many  of  them  came  close 
to  the  ship,  and  we  endeavoured  to  tempt  them 
by  showing  them  a  number  of  dollars,  a  most 
idlui'ing  bait  for  Chinese  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions, yet  we  could  not  entice  them  on  board  us, 
nor  procure  any  dii-ections  from  them  ;  though, 
I  presume,  the  only  difficulty  was  their  not  com- 
prehending what  we  wanted  them  to  do,  for  we 
could  have  no  communication  with  them  but  by 
signs :  indeed  we  often  pronounced  the  word 
Macao  ;  but  this  we  had  reason  to  suppose  they 
understood  in  a  different  sense  ;  for  in  return 
they  sometimes  held  up  fish  to  us,  and  we  after- 
wards learnt,  that  the  Chinese  name  for  fish  is 
of  a  somewhat  similar  sound.  But  what  surprised 
us  most,  was  the  inattention  and  want  of  curiosity, 
which  we  observed  in  this  herd  of  fishermen  :  a 
ship  like  ours  had  doubtless  never  been  in  those 
seas  before  ;  perhaps,  there  might  not  be  one, 
amongst  all  the  Chinese  employed  in  this  fishery, 
who  had  ever  seen  any  European  vessel  ;  so  that 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have  been 
considered  by  them  as  a  very  imcommon  and 
extraordinary  object ;  but  though  many  of  their 
vessels  came  close  to  the  ship,  yet  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  interested  about  us,  nor  did 
they  deviate  in  the  least  from  their  course  to 
I'egard  us  ;  which  insensibility,  especially  in  mari- 
time persons,  about  a  matter  in  their  own  profes- 
sion, is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  did  not  the  general 
behaviour  of  the  Chinese,  in  other  instances,  fur- 
nish us  with  continual  proofs  of  a  similar  turn  of 
mind  :  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  this 
cast  of  temper  be  the  effect  of  nature  or  educa- 
tion ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  is  an  incontestible 
symptom  of  a  mean  and  contemptible  disposition, 
and  is  alone  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  extra- 
vagant panegyrics,  which  many  hypothetical  wri- 
lers  have  bestowed  on  the  ingenuity  and  capacity 
)f  this  nation.     But  to  return  : 

Not  being  able  to  procure  any  information  from 
the  Chinese  fishermen  about  our  proper  course  to 
Macao,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  rely  entirely 
on  our  own  judgment ;  and  concluding  from  our 
latitude,  which  was  22°  42'  North,  and  from  our 
ioundings,  which  were  only  seventeen  or  eighteen 
fathoms,  that  we  were  yet  to  the  eastward  of 
Pedi-o  Blanco,  we  stood  to  the  westward  :  and 
for  the  assistance  of  future  navigators,  who  may 
liereafter  doubt  about  the  parts  of  the  coast  they 
ire  upon,  I  must  observe,  that  besides  the  latitude 
)f  Pedro  Blanco,  which  is  22°  18',  and  the  depth 


of  water,  which  to  the  westward  of  that  rock 
is  almost  everywhere  twenty  fathoms,  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  will  give  great  assist- 
ance in  judging  of  the  position  of  the  ship  :  this 
is  the  kind  of  ground;  for,  till  we  came  within 
thirty  miles  of  Pedro  Blanco,  we  had  constantly  a 
sandy  bottom  ;  but  there  the  bottom  changed  to 
soft  and  muddy,  and  continued  so  quite  to  the 
island  of  Macao  ;  only  while  we  were  in  sight  of 
Pedro  Blanco,  and  very  near  it,  we  had  for  a  short 
space  a  bottom  of  greenish  mud,  intermixed  with 
sand. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  midnight, 
when  we  first  made  the  coast  of  China  ;  and  the 
next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  as  we  were  standing 
to  the  westward  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast, 
and  still  surrounded  by  fishing  vessels  in  as  great 
numbers  as  at  first,  we  perceived  that  a  boat 
a-head  of  us  waved  a  red  flag,  and  blew  a  horn  : 
this  we  considered  as  a  signal  made  to  us,  either 
to  warn  us  of  some  shoal,  or  to  inform  us  that 
they  would  supply  us  with  a  pilot,  and  in  this 
beUef  we  immediately  sent  our  cutter  to  the  boat, 
to  know  their  intentions  ;  but  we  were  soon  made 
sensible  of  our  mistake,  and  foimd  that  this  boat 
was  the  commodore  of  the  whole  fishery,  and  that 
the  signal  she  had  made  was  to  order  them  all  to 
leave  off"  fishing,  and  to  return  in  shore,  which  we 
saw  them  instantly  obey.  On  this  disappomtment 
we  kept  on  our  course,  and  soon  after  passed  by 
two  very  small  rooks,  which  lay  four  or  five  miles 
distant  from  the  shore  ;  but  night  came  on  before 
we  got  sight  of  Pedro  Blanco,  and  we  therefore 
brought  to  till  the  morning,  when  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  discover  it.  It  is  a  rock  of  a  small 
circumference,  but  of  a  moderate  height,  and,  both 
in  shape  and  colour,  resembles  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  shore. 
We  passed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  and 
left  it  between  us  and  the  land,  still  keeping  on  to 
the  westward  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  the  7th, 
we  were  a-breast  of  a  chain  of  islands,  which 
stretched  from  east  to  west.  These,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  were  called  the  islands  of  Lema  ; 
they  are  rocky  and  barren,  and  are  in  all,  small 
and  great,  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  a  great  number  of  other  islands  between 
them  and  the  mainland  of  China.  These  islands 
we  left  on  the  starboard  side,  passing  within  four 
miles  of  them,  where  we  had  twenty-four  'fathom 
water.  We  were  still  surrounded  by  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  we  once  more  sent  the  cutter  on 
board  one  of  them,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
pilot,  but  could  not  prevail  ;  however  one  of  the 
Chinese  directed  us  by  signs  to  sail  round  the 
westernmost  of  the  island  or  rocks  of  Lema,  and 
then  to  hale  up.  We  followed  this  direction,  and 
in  the  evenmg  came  to  an  anchor  in  eighteen 
fathom. 

After  having  contmued  at  anchor  all  night,  we 
on  the  9th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  sent  our  cutter 
to  sound  the  channel,  where  we  proposed  to  pass  ; 
but  before  the  return  of  the  cutter,  a  Chinese  pilot 
put  on  board  us,  and  told  us,  in  broken  Portuguese, 
he  would  carry  us  to  Macao  for  thirty  dollars. 
These  were  immediately  paid  him,  and  we  then 
weighed  and  made  sail ;  and  soon  after  several 
other  pilots  came  on  board  us,  who,  to  recommend 
themselves,  produced  certificates  from  the  captains 
of  several  ships  they  had  piloted  in,  but  we  con- 
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tinued  the  ship  under  the  management  of  the 
Chinese  who  came  first  on  board.  By  this  time 
we  learned  that  we  were  not  far  distant  from 
Macao,  and  that  there  were  in  the  river  of  Canton, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Macao  lies,  eleven  European 
ships,  of  which  four  were  English.  Our  pilot 
carried  us  between  the  islands  of  Bamboo  and 
Cabouce,  but  the  winds  hanging  in  the  northern 
board,  and  the  tides  often  setting  strongly  against 
us,  we  were  obliged  to  come  frequently  to  an 
anchor,  so  that  we  did  not  get  through  between 
the  two  islands  till  the  12th  of  November,  at  two 
in  the  morning.  In  passing  through,  our  depth 
of  water  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathom  ;  and 
as  we  still  steered  on  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  between  a 
number  of  other  islands,  our  soundings  underwent 
little  or  no  variation  till  towards  the  evening,  when 
they  increased  to  seventeen  fathom  ;  in  which 
depth  (the  wind  dying  away)  we  anchored  not  far 
from  the  island  of  Lantoon,  which  is  the  largest  of 
all  this  range  of  islands.  At  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing we  weighed  again,  and  steering  W.  S.  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  W.,  we  at  ten  o'clock  happily  anchored 
in  Macao  road,  in  five  fathom  water,  the  city  of 
Macao  bearing  W.  by  N.,  three  leagues  distant  ; 
the  peak  of  Lantoon  E.  by  N.,  and  the  grand 
Ladrone  S.  by  E.,  each  of  them  about  five  leagues 
distant.  Thus,  after  a  fatiguing  cruise  of  above 
two  years'  continuance,  we  once  more  arrived  in 
an  amicable  port  in  a  civilised  country ;  where 
the  conveniences  of  life  were  in  great  plenty  ; 
where  the  naval  stores,  which  we  now  exti'emely 
wanted,  could  be  in  some  degree  procured  ;  where 
we  expected  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving letters  from  our  relations  and  friends  ; 
and  where  our  countrymen,  who  were  lately  arrived 
from  England,  would  be  capable  of  answering  the 
immerous  inquiries  we  were  prepared  to  make, 
both  about  public  and  private  occun-ences,  and  to 
relate  to  us  many  particulars,  which,  whether  of 
importance  or  not,  would  be  listened  to  by  us  with 
the  utmost  attention,  after  the  long  suspension  of 
our  correspondence  with  our  country,  to  which 
the  nature  of  our  undertaking  had  hitherto  sub- 
jected us. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Proceedings  at  Macao, 
The  city  of  Macao,  in  the  road  of  which  we  came 
to  an  anchor  on  the  12th  of  November,  is  a  Por- 
tuguese settlement,  situated  in  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Canton.  It  was  formerly  a 
very  rich  and  populous  city,  and  capable  of  de- 
fending itself  against  the  power  of  the  adjacent 
Chinese  governors  ;  but  at  present  it  is  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour  ;  for  though  it  is 
inhabited  by  Portuguese,  and  hath  a  governor 
nominated  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  yet  it  subsists 
merely  by  the  sufiFerance  of  the  Chinese,  who  can 
starve  the  place,  and  dispossess  the  Portuguese, 
whenever  they  please.  This  obliges  the  governor 
of  Macao  to  behave  with  great  circumspection, 
and  carefully  to  avoid  every  circumstance  that 
may  give  offence  to  the  Chinese.  The  river  of 
Canton,  at  the  mouth  of  which  this  city  lies,  is  the 
only  Chinese  port  frequented  by  European  ships  ; 
and  this  river  is  indeed  a  more  commocfious  har- 
bour, on  many  accounts,  than  Macao.    But  the 


peculiar  customs  of  the  Chinese,  only  adapted 
to  the  entertainment  of  trading  ships,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  commodore,  lest  he  should 
embroil  the  East-India  Company  with  the  regency 
of  Canton,  if  he  should  insist  on  being  treated  upon 
a  different  footing  than  the  merchantmen,  made 
him  resolve  to  go  first  to  Macao,  before  he  ven- 
tured into  the  port  of  Canton.  Indeed,  had  not 
this  reason  prevailed  with  him,  he  himself  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  might 
have  entered  the  port  of  Canton,  and  might  have 
continued  there  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  after- 
wards have  left  it  again,  although  the  whole  power 
of  the  Chinese  empire  had  been  brought  together 
to  oppose  him. 

The  commodore,  not  to  depart  from  his  usual 
prudence,  no  sooner  came  to  an  anchor  in  Macao 
road,  than  he  despatched  an  officer  with  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Macao, 
requesting  his  excellency,  by  the  same  officer,  to 
advise  him  in  what  manner  it  would  be  proper  to 
act  to  avoid  offending  the  Chinese  ;  which,  as  there 
were  then  four  of  our  ships  in  their  power  at 
Canton,  was  a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  The 
difficulty  which  the  commodore  principally  appre- 
hended, related  to  the  duty  usually  paid  by  all 
ships  in  the  river  of.  Canton,  according  to  their 
tonnage.  For  as  men  of  war  are  exempted  in 
every  foreign  harbour  from  all  manner  of  port 
charges,  the  commodore  thought  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  his  country,  to  submit 
to  this  duty  in  China :  and  therefore  he  desired 
the  advice  of  the  governor  of  Macao,  who,  being 
a  European,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  pri- 
vileges claimed  by  a  British  man  of  war,  and  con- 
sequently might  be  expected  to  give  us  the  best 
lights  for  avoiding  this  pei-plexity.  Our  boat 
returned  in  the  evening  with  two  officers  sent  by 
the  governor,  who  infoi*med  the  commodore,  that 
it  was  the  governor's  opinion,  that  if  the  Centurion 
ventured  into  the  river  of  Canton,  the  duty  would 
certainly  be  demanded  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
commodore  approved  of  it,  he  would  send  him  a 
pilot,  who  should  conduct  us  into  another  safe 
harbour,  called  the  Typa,  which  was  every  way 
commodious  for  careening  the  ship  (an  operation 
we  were  resolved  to  begin  upon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible) and  where  the  above-mentioned  duty  would 
in  all  probability  be  never  asked  for. 

This  proposal  the  commodore  agreed  to,  and  in 
the  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Portuguese  pilot,  steered  for  the 
intended  harbour.  As  we  entered  two  islands, 
which  form  the  eastern  passage  to  it,  we  found 
our  soundings  decreased  to  three  fathom  and  a 
half.  But  the  pilot  assuring  us  that  this  was  the 
least  depth  we  should  meet  with,  we  continued 
our  course,  till  at  length  the  ship  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  with  only  eighteen  foot  water  abaft ;  and 
the  tide  of  ebb  making,  the  water  sewed  to  sixteen 
feet,  but  the  ship  remained  perfectly  upright ;  we 
then  sounded  all  round  us,  and  finding  the  water 
deepened  to  the  northward,  we  carried  out  our 
small  bower  with  two  hawsers  an  end,  and  at  the 
return  of  the  tide  of  flood,  hove  the  ship  afloat ; 
and  a  small  breeze  springing  up  at  the  same 
instant,  we  set  the  fore-top  sail,  and  slipping  the 
hawser,  ran  into  the  harbour,  where  we  moored 
in  about  five  fathom  water.  This  harbour  of  the 
Typa  is  formed  by  a  number  of  islands,  and  is 
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about  six  miles  distant  from  Macao.  Here  wo 
saluted  the  castle  of  Macao  with  eleven  guns, 
which  were  returned  by  an  equal  number. 

The  next  day  the  commodore  paid  a  visit  in 
pei-son  to  the  governor,  and  was  saluted  at  his 
landing  by  eleven  guns  ;  which  were  returned  by 
the  Centurion.  Mr.  Anson's  business  in  this  visit, 
was  to  solicit  the  governor  to  grant  us  a  supply  of 
provisions,  and  to  furnish  us  with  such  stores  as 
were  necessary  to  refit  the  ship.  The  governor 
seemed  really  inclined  to  do  us  all  the  service  he 
could,  and  assured  the  commodore,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  that  he  would  privately  give  us  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
frankly  owned,  that  he  dared  not  openly  furnish 
us  with  anything  we  demanded,  unless  we  first 
procured  an  order  for  it  from  the  viceroy  of  Can- 
ton ;  for  that  he  neither  received  provisions  for 
his  garrison,  nor  any  other  necessaries,  but  by 
permission  from  the  Chinese  government ;  and  as 
they  took  care  only  to  furnish  him  from  day  to 
day,  he  was  indeed  no  other  than  their  vassal, 
whom  they  could  at  all  times  compel  to  submit  to 
their  own  terms,  only  by  laying  an  embargo  on  his 
provisions. 

On  this  declaration  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Anson 
resolved  himself  to  go  to  Canton,  to  procure  a 
license  from  the  viceroy  ;  and  he  accordingly 
hired  a  Chinese  boat  for  himself  and  his  atten- 
dants ;  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark,  the 
hoppo,  or  Chinese  custom-house  ofiicer  at  Macao, 
refused  to  grant  a  permit  to  the  boat,  and  ordered 
the  watermen  not  to  proceed,  at  their  peril.  The 
commodore  at  fii-st  endeavoured  to  prevail  with 
the  hoppo  to  withdraw  his  injunction,  and  to  grant 
a  permit ;  and  the  governor  of  Macao  employed 
his  interest  with  the  hoppo  to  the  same  purpose. 
Mr.  Anson,  finding  the  officer  inflexible,  told  him 
the  next  day,  that  if  he  longer  refused  to  grant 
the  permit,  he  would  man  and  arm  his  own  boats 
to  carry  him  thither  ;  asking  the  hoppo,  at  the 
same  time,  who  he  imagined  would  dare  to  oppose 
him.  This  threat  immediately  brought  about  what 
his  inireaties  had  laboured  for  in  vain.  The  per- 
mit was  granted,  and  Mr.  Anson  went  to  Canton. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  consulted  with  the  super- 
cargoes and  officers  of  the  English  ships,  how  to 
procure  an  order  from  the  viceroy  for  the  neces- 
saries he  wanted.  But  in  this  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  advice  they  gave  him,  though 
doubtless  well  intended,  was  yet  not  the  most  pru- 
dent. For  as  it  is  the  custom  with  these  gentlemen 
never  to  apply  to  the  supreme  magistrate  himself, 
whatever  difficulties  they  labour  under,  but  to 
transact  all  matters  relating  to  the  government 
by  the  mediation  of  the  principal  Chinese  mer- 
chants, Mr.  Anson  was  advised  to  follow  the  same 
method  upon  this  occasion,  the  English  promising 
(in  which  they  were  doubtless  sincere)  to  exert 
all  their  interest  to  engage  the  merchants  in  his 
favour.  And  when  the  Chinese  merchants  were 
applied  to,  they  readily  undertook  the  management 
of  it,  and  promised  to  answer  for  its  success  ;  but 
after  near  a  month's  delay,  and  reiterated  excuses, 
during  which  interval  they  pretended  to  be  often 
upon  the  point  of  completing  the  business,  they  at 
last  (being  pressed,  and  measures  being  taken  for 
delivering  a  letter  to  the  viceroy)  threw  off"  the 
mask,  and  declared  they  neither  had  applied  to  the 
viceroy,  nor  could  they ;  for  he  was  too  great  a 


man,  they  said,  for  them  to  approach  on  any  occa- 
sion. And,  not  contented  with  having  themselves 
thus  grossly  deceived  the  commodore,  they  now 
used  all  their  persuasion  with  the  English  at 
Canton,  to  prevent  them  from  intermeddling  with 
anything  that  regarded  him,  representing  to  them, 
that  it  would  in  all  probability  embroil  them  with 
the  government,  and  occasion  them  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble  ;  which  groundless  insinua- 
tions had  indeed  but  too  much  weight  with  those 
they  were  applied  to. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this 
perfidious  conduct  'of  the  Chinese  merchants: 
interest  indeed  is  known  to  exert  a  boundless 
influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire ;  but 
how  their  interest  could  be  aff"ected  in  the  present 
case,  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  unless  they  appre- 
hended that  the  presence  of  a  ship  of  force  might 
damp  their  Manila  trade,  and  therefore  acted  in 
this  manner  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  commodore 
to  Batavia;  but  it  might  be  as  natural  in  this  light 
to  suppose,  that  they  would  have  been  eager  to  have 
got  him  despatched.  I  therefore  rather  impute 
their  behaviour  to  the  unparalleled  pusillanimity 
of  the  nation,  and  to  the  awe  they  are  under  of  the 
government :  for  as  such  a  ship  as  the  Centurion, 
fitted  for  war  only,  had  never  been  seen  in  those 
parts  before,  she  was  the  horror  of  these  dastards, 
and  the  merchants  were  in  some  degree  terrified 
even  with  the  idea  of  her,  and  could  not  think  of 
applying  to  the  viceroy  (who  is  doubtless  fond  of 
all  opportunities  of  fleecing  them)  without  repre- 
senting to  themselves  the  pretences  which  a  hungry 
and  tyrannical  magistrate  might  possibly  find,  for 
censuring  their  intermeddling  in  so  unusual  a 
transaction,  in  which  he  might  pretend  the  interest 
of  the  state  was  immediately  concerned.  However, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  commodore  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  the  interposition 
of  the  merchants,  as  it  was  on  his  pressing  them 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  that  they  had 
declared  they  durst  not  intermeddle,  and  had  con- 
fessed, that  notwithstanding  all  their  pretences  of 
serving  him,  they  had  not  yet  taken  one  step  to- 
wards it.  Mr.  Anson  therefore  told  them,  that  he 
would  proceed  to  Batavia,  and  refit  his  ship  there ; 
but  informed  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
was  impossible  to  be  done,  unless  he  was  supplied 
with  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  his  passage. 
The  merchants,  on  this,  undertook  to  procure  him 
provisions,  but  assured  him,  that  it  was  what  they 
durst  not  engage  in  openly,  but  proposed  to  manage 
it  in  a  clandestine  manner,  by  putting  a  quantity 
of  bread,  flour,  and  other  provisions  on  board 
the  English  ships,  which  were  now  ready  to  sail ; 
and  these  were  to  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Typa, 
where  the  Centurion's  boats  were  to  receive  it. 
This  article,  which  the  merchants  represented  as 
a  matter  of  great  favour,  being  settled,  the  com- 
modore, on  the  16th  of  December,  returned  from 
Canton  to  the  ship,  seemingly  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Batavia  to  refit,  as  soon  as  he  should  get  his 
supplies  of  provision  on  board. 

But  Mr.  Anson  (who  never  intended  going  to 
Batavia)  found,  on  his  return  to  the  Centurion, 
that  her  main-mast  was  sprung  in  two  places,  and 
that  the  leak  was  considerably  increased ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  fully  satisfied,  that  though 
he  should  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  to  sea 
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without  refitting:  for,  if  he  left  the  port  with 
his  ship  in  her  present  condition,  she  would  be  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  foundering ;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with, 
he  resolved  at  all  events  to  have  her  hove  down, 
before  he  left  Macao.  He  was  fully  convinced, 
by  what  he  had  observed  at  Canton,  that  his 
great  caution  not  to  injure  the  East-India  Com- 
pany's aff"airs,  and  the  regard  he  had  shown  to 
the  advice  of  their  officers,  had  occasioned  all 
his  embarrassments.  For  he  now  saw  clearly, 
that  if  he  had  at  first  carried  his  ship  into 
the  river  of  Canton,  and  had  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  mandarins,  who  are  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  instead  of  employing  the 
merchants  to  apply  for  him ;  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  had  all  his  requests  gi-anted,  and 
would  have  been  soon  despatched.  He  had 
already  lost  a  month,  by  the  wrong  measures  he 
had  been  put  upon,  but  he  resolved  to  lose  as  little 
more  time  as  possible;  and  therefore,  the  l7th  of 
December,  being  the  next  day  after  his  return  from 
Canton,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  that 
place,  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  squadron  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships 
of  war,  which  had  been  cruising  for  two  years  past 
in  the  South  Seas  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
at  war  with  the  king  his  master ;  that,  in  his  way 
back  to  England,  he  had  put  into  the  port  of  Macao, 
having  a  considerable  leak  in  his  ship,  and  being 
in  great  want  of  provisions,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  till  his  ship 
was  repaired,  and  he  was  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries he  wanted ;  that  he  had  been  at  Canton,  in 
hopes  of  being  admitted  to  a  personal  audience 
of  his  excellency;  but  being  a  stranger  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
inform  himself  what  steps  were  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  procure  such  an  audience,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  him  in  this  manner,  to 
desire  his  excellency  to  give  order  for  his  being 
permitted  to  employ  carpenters  and  proper  work- 
men to  refit  his  ship,  and  to  furnish  himself  with 
provisions  and  stores,  thereby  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  voyage  to  Great  Britain  with  this  mon- 
soon, hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  orders 
would  be  issued  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
lest  it  might  occasion  his  loss  of  the  season,  and 
he  might  be  prevented  from  departing  till  next 
winter.        / 

This  letter  was  translated  into  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  the  commodore  delivered  it  himself  to 
the  hoppo  or  chief  officer  of  the  emperor's  customs 
at  Macao,  desiring  him  to  forward  it  to  the  viceroy 
of  Canton,  with  as  much  expedition  as  he  could. 
The  officer  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to  take  charge 
of  it,  and  raised  many  objections  about  it,  so  that 
Mr.  Anson  suspected  him  of  being  in  league  with 
the  merchants  of  Canton,  who  had  always  shown 
a  great  apprehension  of  the  commodore's  having 
any  immediate  intercourse  with  the  viceroy  or 
mandarins;  and  therefore  the  commodore,  with 
some  resentment,  took  back  his  letter  from  the 
hoppo,  and  told  him  he  would  immediately  send 
an  officer  with  it  to  Canton  in  his  own  boat,  and 
would  give  him  positive  orders  not  to  retui-n  with- 
out an  answer  from  the  viceroy.  The  hoppo  pei-- 
ceiving  the  commodore  to  be  in  earnest,  and  fearing 
to  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  refusal,  begged 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  letter,  and  promised  to 


deliver  it,  and  to  procure  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  now  it  was  soon  seen  how  justly 
Mr.  Anson  had  at  last  judged  of  the  proper  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  the  Chinese;  for  this  letter 
was  written  but  the  17th  of  December,  as  hath 
been  already  observed;  and,  on  the  19th  in  the 
morning  a  mandarin  of  the  first  rank,  who  was 
governor  of  the  city  of  Janson,  together  with  two 
mandarins  of  an  inferior  class,  and  a  great  retinue 
of  officers  and  servants,  having  with  them  eighteen 
half  galleys  decorated  with  a  greater  number  of 
streamers,  and  furnished  with  music,  and  full  of 
men,  came  to  grapnel  a-head  of  the  Centurion; 
whence  the  mandarin  sent  a  message  to  the  com- 
modore, telling  him  that  he  (the  mandarin)  was 
ordered,  by  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  and  desiring  the  ship's  boat 
might  be  sent  to  fetch  him  on  board.  The  Cen- 
turion's boat  was  immediately  despatched,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  receiving  him ;  for 
a  hundred  of  the  most  sightly  of  the  crew  were 
uniformly  dressed  in  the  regimentals  of  the  marines, 
and  were  drawn  up  under  arms  on  the  main-deck, 
against  his  arrival.  When  he  entered  the  ship 
he  was  saluted  by  the  drums,  and  what  other 
military  music  there  was  on  board ;  and  passing 
by  the  new-formed  guard,  he  was  met  by  the  com- 
modore on  the  quarter-deck,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  great  cabin.  Here  the  mandarin  explained 
his  commission,  declaring  that  his  business  was  to 
examine  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  com- 
modore's letter  to  the  viceroy,  and  to  confront 
them  with  the  representation  that  had  been  given 
of  them ;  that  he  was  particularly  instructed  to 
inspect  the  leak,  and  had  for  that  purpose  brought 
with  him  two  Chinese  carpenters ;  and  that  for  the 
greater  regularity  and  despatch  of  his  business,  he 
had  every  head  of  enquiry  separately  written  down 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  void  space  opposite  to 
it,  where  he  was  to  insert  such  information  and 
remarks  thereon,  as  he  could  procure  by  his  own 
observation. 

This  mandarin  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  very 
considerable  parts,  and  endowed  with  more  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Chinese.  After  the  proper  inquiries 
had  been  made,  particularly  about  the  leak,  which 
the  Chinese  carpenters  reported  to  be  as  dangerous 
as  it  had  been  represented,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Centurion  to  proceed  to 
sea  without  being  refitted,  the  mandarin  expressed 
hunself  satisfied  with  the  account  given  in  the 
commodore's  letter.  And  this  magistrate,  as  he 
was  more  intelligent  than  any  other  person  of  his 
nation  that  came  to  our  knowledge,  so  likewise 
was  he  more  curious  and  inquisitive,  viewing  each 
part  of  the  ship  with  particular  attention,  and  aj)- 
pearing  greatly  surprised  at  the  largeness  of  the 
lower  deck  guns,  and  at  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
shot.  The  commodore,  observing  his  astonishment, 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  convince  the 
Chinese  of  the  prudence  of  granting  him  a  speedy 
and  ample  supply  of  all  he  wanted:  with  this  view  he 
told  the  mandarin,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  that, 
besides  the  demands  he  made  for  a  general  supply, 
he  had  a  particular  complaint  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  custom-house  of  Macao ;  that  at  his 
first  arrival  the  Chinese  boats  had  brought  on 
board  plenty  of  greens,  and  variety  of  fresh  pro- 
visions for  daily  use,  for  which  they  had  always 
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been  paid  to  their  full  satisfaction,  but  that  the 
custom-house  officers  at  Macao  had  soon  forbid 
them,  by  which  means  he  was  deprived  of  those 
refreshments  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  health  of  his  men,  after  their  long 
and  sickly  voyage ;  that  as  they,  the  mandarins, 
had  informed  themselves  of  his  wants,  and  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  force  and  strength  of  his  ship, 
they  might  be  satisfied  it  was  not  for  want  of  power 
to  supply  himself,  that  he  desired  the  permission 
of  the  government  to  purchase  what  provisions  he 
stood  in  need  of;  that  they  must  be  convinced 
that  the  Centurion  alone  was  capable  of  destroying 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  port  of  Canton,  or  of 
any  other  port  in  China,  without  running  the  least 
risk  from  all  the  force  the  Chinese  could  collect ; 
that  it  was  true,  this  was  not  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding between  nations  in  friendship  with  each 
other;  but  it  was  likewise  true,  that  it  was  not 
customary  for  any  nation  to  permit  the  ships  of 
their  friends  to  starve  and  sink  in  their  ports, 
when  those  friends  had  money  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  only  desii'ed  liberty  to  lay  it  out ;  that 
they  must  confess,  he  and  his  people  had  hitherto 
behaved  with  great  modesty  and  reserve ;  but  that, 
as  his  wants  were  each  day  increasing,  hunger 
would  at  last  prove  too  strong  for  any  restraint, 
and  necessity  was  acknowledged  in  all  countries  to 
be  superior  to  every  other  law ;  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  his  crew  would  long 
continue  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  that  plenty  to 
which  their  eyes  were  every  day  witnesses:  to 
this  the  commodore  added,  (though  perhaps  with 
a  less  serious  air)  that  if  by  the  delay  of  supplying 
him  with  provisions  his  men  should  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  turning  cannibals,  and  preying 
upon  their  own  species,  it  was  easy  to  be  foreseen 
that,  independent  of  their  friendship  to  their  com- 
rades, they  would,  in  point  of  luxury,  prefer  the 
plump  well-fed  Chinese  to  their  own  emaciated 
shipmates.  The  first  mandarin  acquiesced  in 
the  justness  of  this  reasoning,  and  told  the  commo- 
dore, that  he  should  that  night  proceed  for  Canton ; 
that  on  his  arrival,  a  council  of  mandarins  would 
be  summoned,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member ; 
and  that  by  being  employed  in  the  present  com- 
mission, he  was  of  course  the  commodore's  advo- 
cate; that,  as  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
urgency  of  Mr.  Anson's  necessity,  he  did  not 
doubt  but,  on  his  representation,  the  council  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion;  and  that  all  that  was 
demanded  would  be  amply  and  speedily  granted : 
and  with  regard  to  the  commodore's  complaint  of 
the  custom-house  of  Macao,  he  undertook  to  rectify 
that  immediately  by  his  own  authority ;  for  desir- 
ing a  list  to  be  given  him  of  the  quantity  of 
provisions  necessary  for  the  expense  of  the  ship 
for  a  day,  he  wrote  a  permit  under  it,  and  delivered 
it  to  one  of  his  attendants,  directing  him  to  see 
that  quantity  sent  on  board  early  every  morning ; 
and  this  order,  from  that  time  forwards,  was 
punctually  complied  with. 

When  this  weighty  affair  was  thus  in  some  de- 
gree regulated,  the  commodore  invited  him  and 
his  two  attendant  mandarins  to  dinner,  telling 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  if  his  provisions,  either 
in  kind  or  quantity,  was  not  what  they  might  ex- 
pect, they  must  thank  themselves  for  having  con- 
fined him  to  so  hard  an  allowance.  One  of  his_^ 
dishes  was  beef,  which  the  Chinese  all  dislike," 


though  Mr.  Anson  was  not  apprised  of  it ;  this 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  superstition, 
which  for  some  ages  past  has  made  a  great  progress 
in  China.  However,  his  guests  did  not  entirely 
fast  ;  for  the  three  mandarins  completely  finished 
the  white  part  of  four  large  fowls.  But  they  were 
extremely  embarrassed  with  their  knives  and  forks, 
and  were  quite  incapable  of  making  use  of  them  : 
so  that,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  help  them- 
selves, which  were  sufficiently  awkward,  one  of  the 
attendants  was  obliged  to  cut  their  meat  in  small 
pieces  for  them.  But  whatever  difficulty  they 
might  have  in  complying  with  the  European  manner 
of  eating,  they  seemed  not  to  be  novices  in  drink- 
ing. The  commodore  excused  himself  in  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  under  the  pretence  of  illness; 
but  there  being  another  gentleman  present,  of  a 
florid  and  jovial  complexion,  the  chief  mandarin 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  by  the 
interpreter,  that  certainly  he  could  not  plead  sick- 
ness, and  therefore  insisted  on  his  bearing  him 
company  ;  and  that  gentleman  perceiving,  that 
after  they  had  despatched  four  or  five  bottles  of 
Frontiniac,  the  mandarin  still  continued  unruffled, 
he  ordered  a  bottle  of  citron-water  to  be  brought 
up,  which  the  Chinese  seemed  much  to  relish  ; 
and  this  being  near  finished,  they  arose  from  table, 
in  appearance  cool  and  uninfluenced  by  what  they 
had  drunk,  and  the  commodore  having,  according 
to  custom,  made  the  mandarin  a  present,  they 
all  departed  in  the  same  vessels  that  brought 
them. 

After  their  departure  the  commodore  with  great 
impatience  expected  the  resolution  of  the  council, 
and  the  necessary  licenses  for  his  refitment.  For 
it  must  be  observed,  as  has  already  appeared  from 
the  preceding  narration,  that  he  could  neither 
purchase  stores  nor  necessaries  with  his  money, 
nor  did  any  kind  of  workmen  dare  to  engage  them- 
selves to  work  for  him,  without  the  permission  of 
the  government  first  obtained.  And  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  particular  injunctions  the  magistrates 
never  fail  of  exercising  great  severity  ;  they,  not- 
withstanding the  fustian  eulogiums  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  catholic  missionaries  and  their  Euro- 
pean copiers,  being  composed  of  the  same  fragile 
materials  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  often 
making  use  of  the  authority  of  the  law,  not  to 
suppress  crimes,  but  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
pillage  of  those  who  commit  them  ;^for  capital 
punishments  are  rare  in  China,  the  efi^eminate 
genius  of  the  nation,  and  their  strong  attachment 
to  lucre,  disposing  them  rather  to  make  use  of 
fines  ;  and  hence  arises  no  inconsiderable  profit  to 
those  who  compose  their  tribunals  :  consequently 
prohibitions  of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  as  the 
alluring  prospect  of  great  profit  may  often  tempt 
the  subject  to  infringe,  cannot  but  be  favourite 
institutions  in  such  a  government.  But  to  re- 
turn : 

Some  time  before  this  Captain  Saunders  took 
his  passage  to  England  on  board  a  Swedish  ship, 
and  was  charged  with  despatches  from  the  com- 
modore ;  and  soon  after,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, Captain  Mitchel,  Colonel  Cracherode,  and 
Mr.  Tassel,  one  of  the  agent- victuallers,  with  his 
nephew  Mr.  Charles  Harriot,  embarked  on  board 
some  of  our  Company's  ships  ;  and  I,  having  ob- 
tained the  commodore's  leave  to  return  home, 
embarked  with  them.    I  must  observe  too  (having 
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omitted  it  before)  that  whilst  we  lay  here  at  Macao, 
we  were  informed  by  some  of  the  officers  of  our 
Indiamen,  that  the  Severn  and  Pearl,  the  two  ships 
of  our  squadron  which  had  separated  from  us  off 
Cape  Noir,  were  safely  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  I  have  formerly  taken  notice 
that,  at  the  time  of  their  separation,  we  appre- 
hended them  to  be  lost.  And  there  were  many 
reasons  which  greatly  favoured  this  suspicion:  for 
we  knew  that  the  Severn  in  particular  was  ex- 
tremely sickly  ;  and  this  was  the  more  obvious  to 
the  rest  of  the  ships,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  voyage  her  commander  Captain  Legge  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  exemplary  punctuality  in  keep- 
ing his  station,  till,  for  the  last  ten  days  before  his 
separation,  his  crew  was  so  diminished  and  en- 
feebled, that  with  his  utmost  efforts  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  his  proper  position 
with  his  wonted  exactness.  The  extraordinary 
sickness  on  board  him  was  by  many  imputed  to 
the  ship,  which  was  new,  and  on  that  account  was 
believed  to  be  the  more  unhealthy  ;  but  whatever 
was  the  cause  of  it,  the  Severn  was  by  much  the 
most  sickly  of  the  squadron  :  for  before  her  de- 
parture from  St.  Catherine's  she  buried  more  men 
than  any  of  them,  insomuch  that  the  commodore 
was  obliged  to  recruit  her  with  a  number  of  fresh 
hands  ;  and,  the  mortality  still  continuing  on  board 
her,  she  was  supplied  with  men  a  second  time  at 
sea  after  our  setting  sail  from  St.  Julians  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  these  different  reinforcements,  she 
was  at  last  reduced  to  the  distressed  condition  I 
have  already  mentioned  :  so  that  the  commodore 
himself  was  firmly  persuaded  she  was  lost  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  with  great  joy  we  received  the 
news  of  her  and  the  Pearl's  safety,  after  the  strong 
persuasion,  which  had  so  long  prevailed  amongst 
us,  of  their  having  both  perished.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  transactions  between  Mr.  Anson  and  the 
Chinese. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  disposition  of 
the  mandarin  governor  of  Janson  at  his  leaving 
Mr.  Anson,  several  days  were  elapsed  before  he 
had  any  advice  from  him  ;  and  Mr.  Anson  was 
privately  informed  there  were  great  debates  in 
council  upon  his  affair  :  partly  perhaps  owing  to 
its  being  so  unusual  a  case,  and  in  part  to  the 
influence,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  at  Canton  :  for  they  had  a  countryman 
and  fast  friend  residing  on  the  spot  who  spoke  the 
language  very  well,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  venality  of  the  government,  nor  with  the  per- 
sons of  several  of  the  magistrates,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  means  of  traversing  the 
assistance  desired  by  Mr.  Anson.  And  this  oppo- 
sition of  the  French  was  not  merely  the  effect  of 
national  prejudice  or  contrariety  of  political  in- 
terests, but  was  in  a  good  measure  owing  to  their 
vanity,  a  motive  of  much  more  weight  with  the 
generality  of  mankind  than  any  attachment  to  the 
public  service  of  their  community:  for,  the  French 
pretending  their  Indiamen  to  be  men-of-war,  their 
officers  were  apprehensive  that  any  distinction 
granted  to  Mr.  Anson,  on  account  of  his  bearing 
the  king's  commission,  would  render  them  less 
considerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  would 
establish  a  prepossession  at  Canton  in  favour  of 
ships  of  war,  by  which  they,  as  trading  vessels, 
would  suffer  in  their  importance  :  and  I  wish  the 
affectation  of  endeavouring  to  pass  for  men-of-war, 


and  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Chinese,  if  the  Centurion  was  treated  in  a  different 
manner  from  themselves,  had  been  confined  to  the 
officers  of  the  French  ships  only.  However,  not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  it  should  seem 
that  the  representation  of  the  commodore  to  the 
mandarins  of  the  facility  with  which  he  could 
right  himself,  if  justice  were  denied  him,  had  at 
last  its  effect :  for,  on  the  6th  of  January,  in  the 
morning,  the  governor  of  Janson,  the  commodore's 
advocate,  sent  down  the  viceroy  of  Canton's 
warrant  for  the  refitment  of  the  Centurion,  and  for 
supplying  her  people  with  all  they  wanted  ;  and, 
the  next  day,  a  number  of  Chinese  smiths  and  car- 
penters went  on  board,  to  agree  for  all  the  work 
by  the  great.  They  demanded  at  first  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  ship,  the  boats,  and  the  masts  :  this 
the  commodore  seemed  to  think  an  unreasonable 
sum,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  work 
by  the  day  ;  but  that  proposal  they  would  not 
hearken  to  ;  so  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  car- 
penters should  have  to  the  amount  of  about  six 
hundred  pounds  for  their  work  ;  and  that  the 
smiths  should  be  paid  for  their  iron- work  by  weight, 
allowing  them  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  a  hundred 
nearly  for  the  small  work,  and  forty-six  shillings 
for  the  large. 

This  being  regulated,  the  commodore  exerted 
himself  to  get  this  most  important  business  com- 
pleted ;  I  mean  the  heaving  down  the  Centurion, 
and  examining  the  state  of  her  bottom  :  for  this 
purpose  the  first  lieutenant  was  despatched  to 
Canton  to  hire  two  country  vessels,  called  in  their 
language  junks,  one  of  them  being  intended  to 
heave  down  by,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a  maga- 
zine for  the  powder  and  ammunition  :  at  the  same 
time  the  ground  was  smoothed  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  a  large  tent  was  pitched 
for  lodging  the  lumber  and  provisions,  and  near  a 
hundred  Chinese  caulkers  were  soon  set  to  work 
on  the  decks  and  sides  of  the  ship.  But  all  these 
preparations,  and  the  getting  ready  the  careening 
gear,  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  for  the  Chinese 
caulkers,  though  they  worked  very  well,  were  far 
from  being  expeditious  ;  and  it  was  the  26th  of 
January  before  the  junks  arrived  ;  and  the  neces- 
sary materials,  which  were  to  be  purchased  at 
Canton,  came  down  very  slowly  ;  partly  from  the 
distance  of  the  place,  and  partly  from  the  delays 
and  backwardness  of  the  Chinese  merchants.  And 
in  this  interval  Mr.  Anson  had  the  additional  per- 
plexity to  discover  that  his  fore-mast  was  broken 
asunder  above  the  upper  deck  partners,  and  was 
only  kept  together  by  the  fishes  which  had  been 
formerly  clapt  upon  it. 

However,  the  Centurion's  people  made  the  most 
of  their  time,  and  exerted  themselves  the  best 
they  could  ;  and  as,  by  clearing  the  ship,  the  car- 
penters were  enabled  to  come  at  the  leak,  they 
took  care  to  secure  that  effectually  whilst  the 
other  preparations  were  going  forwards.  The  leak 
was  found  to  be  below  the  fifteen  foot  mark,  and 
was  principally  occasioned  by  one  of  the  bolts  being 
worn  away  and  loose  in  the  joining  of  the  stem 
where  it  was  scarfed. 

At  last,  all  things  being  prepared,  they,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  in  the  morning,  hove  out  the 
first  course  of  the  Centurion's  starboard  side,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  her  bottom  ap- 
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peared  sound  and  good;  and,  the  next  day,  (liaving 
by  that  time  completed  the  new  sheathing  of  the 
first  course)  they  righted  her  again  to  set  up  anew 
the  careening  rigging,  which  stretched  much.  Thus 
they  continued  heaving  down,  and  often  righting 
the  ship  from  a  suspicion  of  their  careening  tackle, 
till  the  3rd  of  March  ;  when,  having  completed  the 
paying  and  sheathing  the  bottom,  which  proved 
to  be  everywhere  very  sound  ;  they,  for  the  last 
time,  righted  the  ship,  to  their  great  joy  ;  for  not 
only  the  fatigue  of  careening  had  been  consider- 
able, but  they  had  been  apprehensive  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  whilst  the  ship  was 
thus  incapacitated  for  defence.  Nor  were  their 
fears  altogether  groundless  ;  for  they  learnt  after- 
wards, by  a  Portuguese  vessel,  that  the  Spaniards 
at  Manila  had  been  informed  that  the  Centurion 
was  in  the  Typa,  and  intended  to  careen  there  ; 
and  that  thereupon  the  governor  had  summoned 
his  council,  and  had  proposed  to  them  to  endeavour 
to  burn  her  whilst  she  was  careening,  which  was 
an  enterprise  which,  if  properly  conducted,  might 
have  put  them  in  great  danger  :  they  were  farther 
told,  that  this  scheme  was  not  only  proposed,  but 
resolved  on  ;  and  that  a  captain  of  a  vessel  had 
actually  undertaken  to  perform  the  business  for 
forty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  was  not  to  receive 
unless  he  succeeded  ;  but  the  governor  pretending 
that  there  was  no  treasure  in  the  royal  chest,  and 
insisting  that  the  merchants  should  advance  the 
money,  and  they  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  the  affair  was  dropped  :  perhaps  the 
merchants  suspected  that  the  whole  was  only  a 
pretext  to  get  forty  thousand  dollars  from  them  ; 
and  indeed  this  was  affirmed  by  some  who  bore 
the  governor  no  good  will,  but  with  what  truth  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

As  soon  as  the  Centurion  was  righted,  they  took 
in  her  powder,  and  gunner's  stores,  and  proceeded 
in  getting  in  their  guns  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then 
used  their  utmost  expedition  in  repairing  the  fore- 
mast, and  in  completing  the  other  articles  of  her 
refitment.  And  being  thus  employed,  they  were 
alarmed,  on  the  10th  of  March,  by  a  Chinese  fish- 
erman, who  brought  them  intelligence  that  he  had 
been  on  board  a  large  Spanish  ship  off  the  Grand 
Ladrone,  and  that  there  were  two  more  in  com- 
pany with  her  :  he  added  several  particulars  to 
his  relation  ;  as  that  he  had  brought  one  of  their 
officers  to  Macao ;  and  that,  on  this,  boats  went  off 
early  in  the  morning  from  Macao  to  them :  and  the 
better  to  establish  the  belief  of  his  veracity,  he  said 
he  desired  no  money,  if  his  information  should  not 
prove  true.  This  was  presently  beheved  to  be 
the  forementioned  expedition  from  Manila  ;  and 
the  commodore  immediately  fitted  his  cannon  and 
small  arms  in  the  best  manner  he  could  for  defence; 
and  having  then  his  pinnace  and  cutter  in  the 
offing,  which  had  been  ordered  to  examine  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  which  was  getting  under  saU,  he 
sent  them  the  advice  he  had  received,  and  directed 
them  to  look  out  strictly  :  but  no  such  ships  ever 
appeared,  and  they  were  soon  satisfied  the  whole 
of  the  story  was  a  fiction  ;  though  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive  what  reason  could  induce  the  fellow 
to  be  at  such  extraordinary  pains  to  impose  on 
them. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April  before  they  had 
new-rigged  the  ship,  stowed  their  provisions  and 
water  on  board,  and  had  fitted  her  for  the  sea  ; 


and  before  this  time  the  Chinese  grew  very  uneasy, 
and  extremely  desii-ous  that  she  should  be  gone  ; 
either  not  knowing,  or  pretending  not  to  believe, 
that  this  was  a  point  the  commodore  was  as 
eagerly  set  on  as  they  could  be.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  two  mandarin  boats  came  on  board  from 
Macao  to  urge  his  departure  ;  and  this  having 
been  often  done  before,  though  there  had  been  no 
pretence  to  suspect  Mr.  Anson  of  any  affected 
delays,  he  at  this  last  message  answered  them  in 
a  determined  tone,  desiring  them  to  give  him  no 
further  trouble,  for  he  would  go  when  he  thought 
proper,  and  not  before.  On  this  rebuke  the 
Chinese  (though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
compel  him  to  be  gone)  immediately  prohibited 
all  provisions  from  being  carried  on  board  him, 
and  took  such  care  that  their  injunctions  should 
be  complied  with,  that  from  that  time  forwards 
nothing  could  be  purchased  at  any  rate  what- 
ever. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Centurion  weighed 
from  the  Typa,  and  warped  to  the  southward;  and, 
by  the  15th,  she  was  got  into  Macao  road,  com- 
pleting her  water  as  she  passed  along,  so  that  there 
remained  now  very  few  articles  more  to  attend  to; 
and  her  whole  business  being  finished  by  the  19th, 
she,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  weighed 
and  made  sail,  and  stood  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Vrom,  Macao  to  Cape  Espiritu  Santo :  the  taking  of  the 
Manila  galleon,  and  returning  back  again. 

The  commodore  was  now  got  to  sea,  with  his 
ship  very  well  refitted,  his  stores  replenished,  and 
an  additional  stock  of  •provisions  on  board:  his 
crew  too  was  somewhat  reinforced  ;  for  he  had 
entered  twenty-three  men  during  his  stay  at 
Macao,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  Lascars 
or  Indian  sailors,  and  some  few  Dutch.'  He  gave 
out  at  Macao,  that  he  was  bound  to  Batavia,  and 
thence  to  England;  and  though  the  westerly  mon- 
soon was  now  set  in,  when  that  passage  is  con- 
sidered as  impracticable,  yet,  by  the  confidence 
he  had  expressed  in  the  strength  of  his  ship,  and 
the  dexterity  of  his  people,  he  had  persuaded  not 
only  his  own  crew,  but  the  people  at  Macao  like- 
wise, that  he  proposed  to  try  this  unusual  experi- 
ment ;  so  that  there  were  many  letters  put  on 
board  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canton  and 
Macao  for  their  friends  at  Batavia. 

But  his  real  design  was  of  a  very  different 
nature  :  for  he  knew,  that  instead  of  one  annual 
ship  from  Acapulco  to  Manila  there  would  be 
this  year,  in  all  probability,  two  ;  since,  by  being 
before  Acapulco,  he  had  prevented  one  of  them 
from  putting  to  sea  the  preceding  season.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  cruise  for  these  returning 
vessels  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  island  of 
Samal,  which  is  the  first  land  they  always  make 
in  the  Phihppine  Islands.  And  as  June  is  gene- 
rally the  month  in  which  they  arrive  there,  he 
doubted  not  but  he  should  get  to  his  intended 


"  1  The  number  of  men  I  have  now  borne  is  two  hundred 
and  one,  amongst  which  are  included  all  the  oflBcers  and 
boys  which  I  had  out  of  the  Gloucester,  Tryal  prize,  and 
Anna  pink,  so  that  I  have  not  before  the  mast  more  than 
forty-five  able  seaxaeiL"— Anson's  official  report- 
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station  time  enough  to  intercept  them.  It  is  true 
they  were  said  to  be  stout  vessels,  mounting  forty- 
four  guns  a-piece,  and  carrying  above  five  hundred 
hands,  and  might  be  expected  to  return  in  com- 
pany ;  and  he  himself  had  but  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  hands  on  board,  of  which  near  thirty 
were  boys  :  but  this  disproportion  of  strength  did 
not  deter  him,  as  he  knew  his  ship  to  be  much 
better  fitted  for  a  sea-engagement  than  theirs, 
and  as  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  his  men 
would  exert  themselves  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  when  they  had  in  view  the  immense 
wealth  of  these  Manila  galeons. 

This  project  the  commodore  had  resolved  on  in 
his  own  thoughts,  ever  since  his  leaving  the  coast 
of  Mexico.  And  the  greatest  mortification  which 
he  received,  from  the  various  delays  he  had  met 
with  in  China,  was  his  apprehension,  lest  he  might 
be  thereby  so  long  retarded  as  to  let  the  galleons 
escape  him.  Indeed,  at  Macao  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  keep  these  views  extremely  secret ;  for 
there  being  a  groat  intercourse  and  a  mutual  con- 
nexion of  interests  between  that  port  and  Manila, 
he  had  reason  to  fear,  that  if  his  designs  were  dis- 
covered, intelligence  would  be  immediately  sent  to 
Manila,  and  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  galleons  from  falling  into  his  hands :  but  being 
now  at  sea,  and  entirely  clear  of  the  coast,  he 
summoned  all  his  people  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  informed  them  of  his  resolution  to  cruise  for 
the  two  Manilla  ships,  of  whose  wealth  they  were 
not  ignorant.  He  told  them  he  should  choose  a 
station,  where  he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
them  ;  and  though  they  were  stout  ships,  and  full 
manned,  yet,  if  his  own  people  behaved  with  their 
accustomed  spirit,  he  was  certain  he  should  prove 
too  hard  for  them  both,  and  that  one  of  them  at 
least  could  not  fail  of  becoming  his  prize :  he 
further  added,  that  many  ridiculous  tales  had 
been  propagated  about  the  strength  of  the  sides 
of  these  ships,  and  their  being  impenetrable  to 
cannon-shot ;  that  these  fictions  had  been  princi- 
pally invented  to  palliate  the  cowardice  of  those 
who  had  formerly  engaged  them ;  but  he  hoped 
there  were  none  of  those  present  weak  enough  to 
give  credit  to  so  absurd  a  story:  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  assure  them  upon  his  word,  that,  whenever 
he  met  with  them,  he  would  fight  them  so  near 
that  they  should  find,  his  bullets,  instead  of  being 
stopped  by  one  of  their  sides,  should  go  through 
them  both. 

This  speech  of  the  commodore's  was  received 
by  his  people  with  great  joy  :  for  no  sooner  had 
he  ended,  than  they  expressed  their  approbation, 
according  to  naval  custom,  by  three  strenuous 
cheers,  and  all  declared  their  determination  to 
succeed  or  perish,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  And  now  their  hopes,  which  since 
their  departure  from  the  coast  of  Mexico,  had 
entirely  subsided,  were  again  revived  ;  and  they 
all  persuaded  themselves,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  various  casualties  and  disappointments  they 
had  hitherto  met  with,  they  should  yet  be  repaid 
the  price  of  their  fatigues,  and  should  at  last  return 
home  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  :  for 
firmly  relying  on  the  assurances  of  the  commodore, 
that  they  should  certainly  meet  with  the  vessels, 
they  were  all  of  them  too  sanguine  to  doubt  a 
moment  of  mastering  them ;  so  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  having  them  already  in 


their  possession.  And  this  confidence  was  so 
universally  spread  through  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany, that,  the  commodore  having  taken  some 
Chinese  sheep  to  sea  with  him  for  his  own  pro- 
vision, and  one  day  inquiring  of  his  butcher,  why, 
for  some  time  past,  he  had  seen  no  mutton  at  his 
table,  asking  him  if  all  the  sheep  were  killed,  the 
butcher  very  seriously  replied,  that  there  were 
indeed  two  sheep  left,  but  that  if  his  honour 
would  give  him  leave,  he  proposed  to  keep  those 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  of  the  galleons. 
When  the  Centurion  left  the  port  of  Macao,  she 
stood  for  some  days  to  the  westward  ;  and,  on  the 
first  of  May,  they  saw  part  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa ;  and,  standing  thence  to  the  southward, 
they,  on  the  4th  of  May,  were  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Bashee  islands,  as  laid  down  by  Dampier ; 
but  they  suspected  his  account  of  inaccuracy,  as 
they  found  that  he  had  been  considerably  mistaken 
in  the  latitude  of  the  south  end  of  Formosa  :  for 
this  reason  they  kept  a  good  look-out,  and  about 
seven  in  the  evening  discovered  from  the  mast- 
head five  small  islands,  which  were  judged  to  be 
the  Bashees,  and  they  had  afterwards  a  sight  of 
Botel  Tobago  Ximo.  By  this  means  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  position  of  the 
Bashee  islands,  which  had  been  hitherto  laid  down 
twenty-five  leagues  too  far  to  the  westward  :  for 
by  their  observations,  they  esteemed  the  middle 
of  these  islands  to  be  in  21°  4'  north,  and  to  bear 
from  Botel  Tobago  Ximo  S.S.E.  twenty  leagues 
distant,  that  island  itself  being  in  21°  57'  north. 

After  getting  a  sight  of  the  Bashee  islands,  they 
stood  between  the  S.  and  S.W.  for  Cape  Espiritu 
Santo  ;  and,  the  20th  of  May  at  noon,  they  first 
discovered  that  cape,  which  about  four  o'clock 
they  brought  to  bear  S.S.W.,  about  eleven  leagues 
distant.  It  appeared  to  be  of  a  moderate  height, 
with  several  round  hummocks  on  it.  As  it  was 
known  that  there  were  sentinels  placed  upon  this 
cape  to  make  signals  to  the  Acapulco  ship,  when 
she  first  falls  in  with  the  land,  the  commodore 
immediately  tacked,  and  ordered  the  top-gallant 
sails  to  be  taken  in,  to  prevent  being  discovered  ; 
and,  this  being  the  station  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  cruise  for  the  galleons,  they  kept  the  cape  between 
the  south  and  the  west,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
fine themselves  between  the  latitude  of  12°  50' 
and  13°  5',  the  cape  itself  lying,  by  their  observa- 
tions, in  12°  40'  north  and  in  4°  of  east  longitude 
from  Botel  Tobago  Ximo. 

It  was  the  last  of  May,  by  the  foreign  style, 
when  they  arrived  off  this  cape  ;  and,  the  month 
of  June,  by  the  same  style,  being  that  in  which  the 
Manila  ships  are  usually  expected,  the  Centurion's 
people  were  now  waiting  each  hour  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  happy  crisis  which  was  to  bal- 
ance the  account  of  all  their  past  calamities.  As 
from  this  time  there  was  but  small  employment 
for  the  crew,  the  commodore  ordered  them  almost 
every  day  to  be  exercised  in  the  management  of 
the  great  guns,  and  in  the  use  of  their  small  arms. 
This  had  been  his  practice,  more  or  less,  at  all 
convenient  seasons  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
voyage  ;  and  the  advantages  which  he  received 
from  it,  in  his  engagement  with  the  galleon,  were 
an  ample  recompense  for  all  his  care  and  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  it  should  seem  that  there  are  few 
particulars  of  a  commander's  duty  of  more  import- 
ance than  this,  how  much  soever  it  may  have 
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been  sometimes  overlooked  or  misunderstood : 
for  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  confessed,  that  in  two 
ships  of  war,  equal  in  the  number  of  their  men 
and  guns,  the  disproportion  of  strength,  arising 
from  a  greater  or  less  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their 
great  guns  and  small  arms,  is  what  can  scarcely 
be  balanced  by  any  other  circumstances  whatever. 
For,  as  these  are  the  weapons  with  which  they  are 
to  engage,  what  greater  inequality  can  there  be 
betwixt  two  contending  parties,  than  that  one 
side  should  jjerfectly  understand  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  and  should  have  the  skill  to  employ 
them  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  enemy,  while  the  other  side  should, 
by  their  awkward  management  of  them,  render 
them  rather  terrible  to  themselves,  than  mischiev- 
ous to  their  antagonists  ?  This  seems  so  plain  and 
natural  a  conclusion,  that  a  person  unacquainted 
with  these  affairs  would  suppose  the  first  care  of 
a  commander  to  be  the  training  his  people  to  the 
use  of  their  arms. 

But  human  affairs  are  not  always  conducted  by 
the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense.  There  are 
many  other  principles  which  influence  our  trans- 
actions :  and  there  is  one  in  particular,  which 
though  of  a  very  erroneous  complexion,  is  scarcely 
ever  excluded  from  our  most  serious  deliberations ; 
I  mean  custom,  or  the  practice  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us.  This  is  usually  a  power  too  mighty 
for  reason  to  grapple  with;  and  is  the  most  terrible 
to  those  who  oppose  it,  as  it  has  much  of  super- 
stition in  its  nature,  and  pursues  all  those  who 
question  its  authority  with  unrelenting  vehemence. 
However,  in  these  later  ages  of  the  world,  some 
lucky  encroachments  have  been  made  upon  its 
prerogative  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  whose  particular 
profession  hath  of  late  been  considerably  improved 
by  a  number  of  new  inventions,  will  of  all  others 
be  the  readiest  to  give  up  those  practices  which 
have  nothing  to  plead  but  prescription,  and  will 
not  suppose  that  every  branch  of  their  business 
hath  already  received  all  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  a 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  small  arms,  for  instance, 
hath  been  sometimes  less  attended  to  on  board 
our  ships  of  war,  than  might  have  been  wished 
for,  it  hath  been  rather  owing  to  unskilful  methods 
of  teaching  it,  than  to  negligence:  for  the  common 
sailors,  how  strongly  soever  attached  to  their  own 
prejudices,  are  very  quick-sighted  in  finding  out 
the  defects  of  others,  and  have  ever  shown  a  great 
contempt  for  the  formalities  practised  in  the  train- 
ing of  land  troops  to  the  use  of  their  arms  ;  but 
when  those  who  have  undertaken  to  instruct  the 
seamen  have  contented  themselves  with  incul- 
cating only  what  was  useful,  and  that  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  they  have  constantly  found  their 
people  sufficiently  docile,  and  the  success  hath 
even  exceeded  their  expectation.  Thus  on  board 
Mr.  Anson's  ship,  where  they  were  only  taught 
the  shortest  method  of  loading  with  cartridges, 
and  were  constantly  trained  to  fire  at  a  mark, 
which  was  usually  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and 
where  some  little  reward  was  given  to  the  most 
expert,  the  whole  crew,  by  this  management, 
were  rendered  extremely  skilful,  quick  in  load- 
ing, all  of  them  good  marksmen,  and  some  of 
them  most  extraordinary  ones  ;  so  that  I  doubt 
not  but,  in  the  use  of  small  arms,  they  were  more 


than  a  match  for  double  their  number,  who  had 
not  been  habituated  to  the  same  kind  of  exercise. 
But  to  return : 

It  was  the  last  of  May,  N.S.  as  hath  been 
already  said,  when  the  Centurion  arrived  off  Cape 
Espiritu  Santo  ;  and  consequently  the  next  day 
began  the  month  in  which  the  galleons  were  to  be 
expected.  The  commodore  therefore  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  receiving  them,  having 
hoisted  out  his  long-boat,  and  lashed  her  along- 
aside,  that  the  ship  might  be  ready  for  engaging, 
if  they  fell  in  with  the  galleons  in  the  night.  All 
this  time  too  he  was  very  solicitous  to  keep  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  cape,  as  not  to  be  discovered : 
but  it  hath  been  since  learnt,  that  notwithstanding 
his  care,  he  was  seen  from  the  land  ;  and  advice 
of  him  was  sent  to  Manila,  where  it  was  at  first  dis- 
believed, but  on  reiterated  intelligence  (for  it  seems 
he  was  seen  more  than  once)  the  merchants  were 
alarmed,  and  the  governor  was  applied  to,  who 
undertook  (the  commerce  supplying  the  necessary 
sums)  to  fit  out  a  force  consisting  of  two  ships  of 
thirty-two  guns,  one  of  twenty  guns  and  two  sloops 
of  ten  guns,  each,  to  attack  the  Centurion  on  her 
station  :  and  some  of  these  vessels  did  actually 
weigh  with  this  view  ;  but  the  principal  ship  not 
being  ready,  and  the  monsoon  being  against  them, 
the  commerce  and  the  governor  disagreed,  and 
the  enterprise  was  laid  aside.  This  frequent  dis- 
covery of  the  Centurion  from  the  shore  was  some- 
what extraordinary  ;  for  the  pitch  of  the  cape  is 
not  high,  and  she  usually  kept  from  ten  to  fifteen 
leagues  distant ;  though  once  indeed,  by  an  in- 
draught of  the  tide,  as  was  supposed,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  morning  within  seven  leagues 
of  the  land. 

As  the  month  of  June  advanced,  the  expectancy 
and  impatience  of  the  commodore's  people  each 
day  increased.  And  I  think  no  better  idea  can 
be  given  of  their  great  eagerness  on  this  occasion, 
than  by  copying  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  jour- 
nal of  an  officer,  who  was  then  on  board  ;  as  it 
will,  I  presume,  be  a  more  natural  picture  of  the 
full  attachment  of  their  thoughts  to  the  business 
of  their  cruise,  than  can  be  given  by  any  other 
means.  The  paragraphs  I  have  selected,  as  they 
occur  in  order  of  time,  are  as  follow  : 

"  May  31,  Exercising  our  men  at  their  quarters, 
in  great  expectation  of  meeting  with  the  galleons 
very  soon  ;  this  being  the  eleventh  of  June  their 
style." 

"  June  3,  Keeping  in  our  stations,  and  looking 
out  for  the  galleons." 

"  June  5,  Begin  now  to  be  in  great  expectation, 
this  being  the  middle  of  June  their  style." 

"June  11,  Begin  to  grow  impatient  at  not  seeing 
the  galleons." 

"  June  1 3,  The  wind  having  blown  fresh  easterly 
for  the  forty-eight  hours  past,  gives  us  great  ex- 
pectations of  seeing  the  gallesns  soon." 

"  June  1 5,  Cruising  on  and  off,  and  looking  out 
strictly." 

"  June  1 9,  This  being  the  last  day  of  June,  N.S. 
the  galleons,  if  they  arrive  at  all,  must  appear 
soon." 

From  these  samples  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
how  completely  the  treasure  of  the  galleons  had 
engrossed  their  imagination,  and  how  anxiously 
they  pa.ssed  the  latter  part  of  their  cruise,  when 
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the  certainty  of  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  was 
dwindled  down  to  probability  only,  and  that  pro- 
bability became  each  hour  more  and  more  doubt- 
ful. However,  on  the  20th  of  June  O.  S.,  being 
just  a  month  from  their  arrival  on  their  station, 
they  were  relieved  from  this  state  of  uncertainty  ; 
when,  at  sun-rise,  they  discovered  a  sail  from  the 
mast-head,  in  the  S.E.  quarter.  On  this,  a  general 
joy  spread  through  the  whole  ship  ;  for  they  had 
no  doubt  but  this  was  one  of  the  galleons,  and  they 
expected  soon  to  see  the  other.  The  commodore 
instantly  stood  towards  her,  and  at  half  an  hour 
after  seven  they  were  near  enough  to  see  her  from 
the  Centurion's  deck  ;  at  which  time  the  galleon 
fired  a  gun,  and  took  in  her  top-gallant  sails, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  signal  to  her  consort, 
to  hasten  her  up  ;  and  therefore  the  Centurion 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  to  amuse  her.  The  com- 
modore was  surprised  to  find,  that  in  all  this  time 
the  galleon  did  not  change  her  course,  but  con- 
tinued to  bear  down  upon  him  ;  for  he  hardly 
believed,  what  afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  case, 
that  she  knew  his  ship  to  be  the  Centurion,  and 
resolved  to  fight  him. 

About  noon  the  commodore  was  little  more  than 
a  league  distant  from  the  galleon,  and  could  fetch 
her  wake,  so  that  she  could  not  now  escape  ;  and, 
no  second  ship  appearing,  it  was  concluded  that 
she  had  been  separated  from  her  consort.  Soon 
after,  the  galleon  hauled  up  her  fore-sail,  and 
brought-to  under  top-sails,  with  her  head  to  the 
northward,  hoisting  Spanish  colours,  and  having 
the  standard  of  Spain  flying  at  the  top-gallant 
mast-head.  Mr.  Anson,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
prepared  all  things  for  an  engagement  on  board 
the  Centurion,  and  had  taken  all  possible  care, 
both  for  the  most  effectual  exertion  of  his  small 
strength,  and  for  the  avoiding  the  confusion  and 
tumult,  too  frequent  in  actions  of  this  kind.  He 
picked  out  about  thirty  of  his  choicest  hands  and 
best  marksmen,  whom  he  distributed  into  his  tops, 
and  who  fully  answered  his  expectation,  by  the 
signal  services  they  performed.  As  he  had  not 
hands  enough  remaming  to  quarter  a  sufficient 
number  to  each  great  gun,  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, he  therefore,  on  his  lower  tier,  fixed  only  two 
men  to  each  gun,  who  were  to  be  solely  employed 
in  loading  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  people  were 
divided  into  different  gangs  of  ten  and  twelve 
men  each,  which  were  constantly  moving  about 
the  decks,  to  run  out  and  fire  such  guns  as  were 
loaded.  By  this  management  he  was  enabled  to 
make  use  of  all  his  guns ;  and,  instead  of  firing 
broadsides  with  intervals  between  them,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  without  intermission,  whence 
he  doubted  not  to  procure  very  signal  advantages  ; 
for  it  is  common  with  the  Spaniards  to  fall  down 
upon  the  decks  when  they  see  a  broadside  prepar- 
ing, and  to  continue  in  that  posture  till  it  is  given; 
after  which  they  rise  again,  and,  presuming  the 
danger  to  be  some  time  over,  work  their  guns, 
and  fire  with  great  briskness,  till  another  broad- 
side is  ready  :  but  the  firing  gun  by  gun,  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  commodore,  rendered  this 
practice  of  theirs  impossible. 

The  Centurion  being  thus  prepared,  and  nearing 
the  galleon  apace,  there  happened,  a  little  after 
noon,  several  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  which  often 
obscured  the  galleon  from  their  sight ;  but  when- 
ever it  cleared  up,  they  observed  her  resolutely 


lying-to  ;  and,  towards  one  o'clock,  the  Centurion 
hoisted  her  broad  pendant  and  colours,  she  being 
then  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy.  And  the 
commodore  observing  the  Spaniards  to  have  neg- 
lected clearing  their  ship  till  that  time,  as  he  then 
saw  them  throwing  overboard  cattle  and  lumber, 
he  gave  orders  to  fire  upon  them  with  the  chase- 
guns,  to  embarrass  them  in  their  work,  and  prevent 
them  from  completing  it,  though  his  general 
directions  had  been  not  to  engage  till  they  were 
within  pistol-shot.  The  galleon  returned  the  fire 
with  two  of  her  stern-chasers  ;  and  the  Centurion 
getting  her  sprit-sail-yard  fore  and  aft,  that  if 
necessary  she  might  be  ready  for  boarding  ;  the 
Spaniards  in  a  bravado  rigged  their  sprit-sail-yard 
fore  and  aft  likewise.  Soon  after,  the  Centurion 
came  abreast  of  the  enemy  within  pistol-shot, 
keeping  to  the  leeward  with  a  view  of  preventing 
them  from  putting  before  the  wind,  and  gaining 
the  port  of  Jalapay,  from  which  they  were  about 
seven  leagues  distant.  And  now  the  engagement 
began  in  earnest,  and,  for  the  first  half  hour,  Mr. 
Anson  over-reached  the  galleon,  and  lay  on  her 
bow  ;  where,  by  the  great  wideness  of  his  ports 
he  could  traverse  almost  all  his  guns  upon  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  galleon  could  only  bring  a  part 
of  hers  to  bear.  Immediately  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  mats,  with  which  the  gal- 
leon had  stuffed  her  netting,  took  fire,  and  burnt 
violently,  blazing  up  half  as  high  as  the  mizen- 
top.  This  accident  (supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
Centurion's  wads)  threw  the  enemy  into  great 
confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  alarmed  the 
commodore,  for  he  feared  lest  the  galleon  should 
be  burnt,  and  lest  he  himself  too  might  suffer  by 
her  driving  on  board  him  :  but  the  Spaniards  at 
last  freed  themselves  from  the  fire,  by  cutting 
away  the  netting,  and  tumbling  the  whole  mass 
which  was  in  flames,  into  the  sea.  But  still  the 
Centurion  kept  her  first  advantageous  position, 
firing  her  cannon  with  great  regularity  and  brisk- 
ness, whilst  at  the  same  time  the  galleon's  decks 
lay  open  to  her  top-men,  who,  having  at  their  first 
volley  driven  the  Spaniards  from  their  tops,  made 
prodigious  havoc  with  their  small  arms,  killing 
or  wounding  every  officer  but  one  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  wounding  in 
particular  the  general  of  the  galleon  himself.  And 
though  the  Centurion,  after  the  first  half  hour, 
lost  her  original  situation,  and  was  close  along- 
side the  galleon,  and  the  enemy  continued  to  fire 
briskly  for  near  an  hour  longer,  yet  at  last  the 
commodore's  grape-shot  swept  their  decks  so 
effectually,  and  the  number  of  their  slain  and 
wounded  was  so  considerable,  that  they  began  to 
fall  into  great  disorder,  especially  as  the  general, 
who  was  the  life  of  the  action,  was  no  longer 
capable  of  exerting  himself.  Their  emban-assment 
was  visible  from  on  board  the  commodore.  For 
the  ships  were  so  near,  that  some  of  the  Spanish 
officers  were  seen  running  about  with  great  assi- 
duity, to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  men  froni 
their  quarters :  but  all  their  endeavours  were  in 
vain  ;  for  after  having,  as  a  last  effort,  fired  five 
or  six  guns  with  more  judgment  than  usual,  they 
gave  up  the  contest  ;  and,  the  galleon's  colours 
being  singed  off  the  ensign-staff  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement,  she  struck  the  standard  at  her 
main-top-gallant  mast-head,  the  person  who  was 
employed  to  do  it  having  been  in  imminent  peril 
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of  being  killed,  had  not  the  commodore,  who  per- 
eiiived  what  he  was  about,  given  expi'ess  orders  to 
his  people  to  desist  from  firing. 

Thus  was  the  Centurion  possessed  of  this  rich 
prize,  amounting  in  value  to  near  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  She  was  called  the  Nostra  Signora 
de  Cabadonga,  and  was  commanded  by  the  gene- 
ral Don  Jeronimo  de  Montero,  a  Portuguese  by 
birth,  and  the  most  approved  officer  for  skill  and 
courage  of  any  employed  in  that  service.  The 
galleon  was  much  larger  then  the  Centurion,  had 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  thirty-six  guns 
mounted  for  action,  besides  twenty-eight  pidreroes 
in  her  gunwale,  quarters  and  tops,  each  of  which 
carried  a  four-pound  ball.  She  was  very  well  fur- 
nished with  small-arms,  and  was  particularly  pro- 
vided against  boarding,  both  by  her  close  quarters, 
and  by  a  strong  net- work  of  two  inch  rope,  which 
was  laced  over  her  waist,  and  was  defended  by 
half  pikes.  She  had  sixty -seven  killed  in  the 
action,  and  eighty-four  wounded,  whilst  the  Cen- 
turion had  only  two  killed,  and  a  lieutenant  and 
sixteen  wounded,  all  of  whom,  but  one,  recovered: 
of  so  little  consequence  are  the  most  destructive 
arms  in  untutored  and  unpractised  hands  ! 

The  treasure  thus  taken  by  the  Centurion  having 
been  for  at  least  eighteen  months  the  great  object 
of  their  hopes,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  trans- 
port on  board,  when,  after  all  their  reiterated  dis- 
appointments, they  at  last  saw  their  wishes  accom- 
plished. But  their  joy  was  near  being  suddenly 
damped  by  a  most  tremendous  incident :  for  no 
sooner  had  the  galleon  struck,  than  one  of  the 
lieutenants  coming  to  Mr.  Anson  to  congratulate 
hhn  on  his  prize,  whispered  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Centurion  was  dangerously  on  fire  near 
the  powder-room.  The  commodore  received  this 
dreadful  news  without  any  apparent  emotion,  and, 
taking  care  not  to  alarm  his  people,  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  extinguishing  it,  which  was 
happily  done  in  a  short  time,  though  its  appearance 
at  first  was  extremely  terrible.  It  seems  some 
cartridges  had  been  blown  up  by  accident  between 
decks,  whereby  a  quantity  of  oakum  in  the  after- 
hatchway,  near  the  after  powder-room,  was  set 
on  fire  ;  and  the  great  smother  and  smoke  of  the 
oakum  occasioned  the  apprehension  of  a  more  ex- 
tended and  mischievous  fire.  At  the  same  instant, 
too,  the  galleon  fell  on  board  the  Centurion  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  but  she  was  cleared  without 
doing  or  receiving  any  considerable  damage. 

The  commodore  made  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Saumarez,  captain  of  this  prize,  appointing  her  a 
post-ship  in  his  Majesty's  service.  Captain  Sau- 
marez, before  night,  sent  on  board  the  Centurion 
all  the  Spanish  prisoners,  but  such  as  were  thought 
the  most  proper  to  be  retained  to  assist  in  naviga- 
ting the  galleon.  And  now  the  commodore  learnt, 
from  some  of  these  prisoners,  that  the  other  ship, 
which  he  had  kept  in  the  port  of  Acapulco  the  pre- 
ceding year,  instead  of  returning  in  company  with 
the  present  prize  as  was  expected,  had  set  sail 
from  Acapulco  alone  much  sooner  than  usual,  and 
had,  in  all  probability,  got  into  the  port  of  Manila 
long  before  the  Centurion  arrived  off"  Espiritu 
Santo  ;  so  that  Mr.  Anson,  notwithstanding  his 
present  success,  had  great  reason  to  regret  his  loss 
of  time  at  Macao,  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
two  rich  prizes  instead  of  one. 

The  commodore,  when  the  action  was  ended. 


resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  with  his 
prize  for  the  river  of  Canton,  being  in  the  mean 
time  fully  employed  in  securing  his  prisoners,  and 
in  removing  the  treasure  from  on  board  the  galleon 
into  the  Centurion.  The  last  of  these  operations 
was  too  important  to  be  postponed;  for  as  the 
navigation  to  Canton  was  through  seas  but  little 
known,  and  where,  from  the  season  of  the  year, 
much  bad  weather  might  be  expected,  it  was  of 
great  consequence  that  the  treasure  should  be  sent 
on  board  the  Centurion,  which  ship,  by  the  presence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  greater  number  of 
her  hands,  and  her  other  advantages,  was  doubt- 
less much  safer  against  all  the  casualties  of  winds 
and  seas  than  the  galleon:  and  the  securing  the 
prisoners  was  a  matter  of  still  more  consequence, 
as  not  only  the  possession  of  the  treasure,  but  the 
lives  of  the  captors,  depended  thereon.  This  was 
indeed  an  article  which  gave  the  commodore  much 
trouble  and  disquietude;  for  they  were  above 
double  the  number  of  his  own  people ;  and  some 
of  them,  when  they  were  brought  on  board  the 
Centurion,  and  had  observed  how  slenderly  she 
was  manned,  and  the  large  proportion  which  the 
striplings  bore  to  the  rest,  could  not  help  express- 
ing themselves  with  great  indignation,  to  be  thus 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  boys.  The  method  which 
was  taken  to  hinder  them  from  rising,  was  by 
placing  all  but  the  officers  and  the  wounded  in  the 
hold,  where,  to  give  tliem  as  much  air  as  possible, 
two  hatchways  were  left  open ;  but  then  (to  avoid 
all  danger  whilst  the  Centurion's  people  should  be 
employed  upon  the  deck)  there  was  a  square  par- 
tition of  thick  planks,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
which  enclosed  each  hatch-way  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  reached  to  that  directly  over  it  on  the  upper 
deck;  these  funnels  served  to  communicate  the 
air  to  the  hold  better  than  could  have  been  done 
without  them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  added  greatly 
to  the  security  of  the  ship ;  for  they  being  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  clambered  up ; 
and  still  to  augment  that  difficulty,  four  swivel- 
guns,  loaded  with  musket-bullets,  were  planted  at 
the  mouth  of  each  funnel,  and  a  sentinel  with  a 
lighted  match  constantly  attended,  prepared  to 
fire  into  the  hold  amongst  them,  in  case  of  any 
disturbance.  Their  officers,  who  amounted  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  all  lodged  in  the  first 
lieutenant's  cabin,  under  a  constant  guard  of  six 
men ;  and  the  general,  as  he  was  wounded,  lay  in 
the  commodore's  cabin  with  a  sentinel  always  with 
him ;  and  they  were  all  informed,  that  any  violence 
or  disturbance  would  be  punished  with  instant 
death.  And  that  the  Centurion's  people  might  be 
at  all  times  prepared,  if,  notwithstanding  these 
regulations,  any  tumult  should  arise,  the  small 
arms  were  constantly  kept  loaded  in  a  proper 
place,  whilst  all  the  men  went  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  pistols;  and  no  officer  ever  pulled  off"  his 
clothes,  and  when  he  slept  had  always  his  arms 
lying  ready  by  him. 

These  measures  were  obviously  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  hazards  to  which  the  commodore  and 
his  people  would  have  been  exposed,  had  they  been 
less  careful.  Indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
prisoners,  though  impossible  to  be  alleviated,  were 
much  to  be  commiserated;  for  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot,  the  stench  of  the  hold  loathsome, 
beyond  all  conception,  and  their  allowance  of  water 
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but  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  it  not  being 
practicable  to  spare  them  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  a  pint  a  day  for  each,  the  crew  themselves 
having  only  an  allowance  of  a  pint  and  a  half. 
All  this  considered,  it  was  wonderful  that  not  a 
man  of  them  died  during  their  long  confinement, 
except  three  of  the  wounded,  who  died  the  same 
night  they  were  taken:  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  strangely  me- 
tamorphosed by  the  heat  of  the  hold;  for  when  they 
were  first  taken,  they  were  sightly,  robust  fellows  ; 
but  when,  after  above  a  month's  imprisonment, 
they  were  discharged  in  the  river  of  Canton,  they 
were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons;  and  their  air 
and  looks  corresponded  much  more  to  the  concep- 
tion formed  of  ghosts  and  spectres,  than  to  the 
figure  and  appearance  of  real  men. 

Thus  employed  in  securing  the  treasure  and  the 
prisoners,  the  commodore,  as  hath  been  said,  stood 
for  the  river  of  Canton  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  got  sight  of  Cape  Delangano, 
which  then  bore  west  ten  leagues  distant ;  and 
the  next  day  he  made  the  Bashee  islands,  and  the 
wind  being  so  far  to  the  northward,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  weather  them,  it  was  resolved  to  stand 
through  between  Grafton  and  Monmouth  islands, 
Vvhere  the  passage  seemed  to  be  clear ;  but  in 
getting  through,  the  sea  had  a  very  dangerous 
aspect,  for  it  rippled  and  foamed,  as  if  it  had  been 
full  of  breakers,  ■ft'hich  was  still  more  terrible,  as 
it  was  then  night.  But  the  ships  got  through 
very  safe  (the  prize  always  keeping  a-head),  and 
it  was  found  that  the  appearance  which  had  alarmed 
them  had  been  occasioned  only  by  a  strong  tide. 
I  must  here  observe,  that  though  the  Bashee  islands 
are  usually  reckoned  to  be  no  more  than  five,  yet 
tliere  are  many  more  lying  about  them  to  the  west- 
ward, which,  as  the  channels  amongst  them  are 
not  at  all  known,  makes  it  advisable  for  ships 
rather  to  pass  to  the  northward  or  southward,  than 
through  them ;  and  indeed  the  commodore  pro- 
posed to  have  gone  to  the  northward,  between 
them  and  Formosa,  had  it  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  weathered  them.  From  hence  the  Cen- 
turion steering  the  proper  course  for  the  river  of 
Canton,  she,  on  the  8th  of  July,  discovered  the 
island  of  Supata,  the  westernmost  of  the  Lema 
islands,  being  the  double-peaked  rock,  formerly 
referred  to.  This  island  of  Supata  they  made 
to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  leagues  distant 
from  Grafton's  island,  and  to  bear  from  it  north 
82°  37'  west:  and, on  the  11th,  having  taken  on 
board  two  Chinese  pilots,  one  for  the  Centurion, 
and  the  other  for  the  prize,  they  came  to  an  anchor 
off  the  city  of  Macao, 

By  this  time  the  particulars  of  the  cargo  of  the 
galleon  were  well  ascertained,  and  it  was  found 
that  she  had  on  board  1,313,843  pieces  of  eight, 
and  35,682  oz.  of  virgin  silver,  besides  some  cochi- 
neal, and  a  few  other  commodities,  which,  however, 
were  but  of  small  account,  in  comparison  of  the 
specie.  And  this  being  the  commodore's  last  prize, 
it  hence  appears,  that  all  the  treasure  taken  by  the 
Centurion  was  not  much  short  of  400,000/.  inde- 
pendent of  the  ships  and  merchandise,  which  she 
either  burnt  or  destroyed,  and  which,  by  the  most 
reasonable  estimation,  could  not  amount  to  so 
little  as  600,000/.  more :  so  that  the  whole  loss  of 
the  enemy,  by  our  squadron,  did  doubtless  exceed 
a  million  sterUng.     To  which,  if  there  be  added 


the  great  expense  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  fitting 
out  Pizarro,  and  in  paying  the  additional  charges 
in  America,  incurred  on  our  account,  together 
with  the"  loss  of  their  men-of-war,  the  total  of  all 
these  articles  will  be  a  most  exorbitant  sum,  and 
is  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  utility  of  this 
expedition,  which,  with  all  its  numerous  disadvan- 
tages, did  yet  prove  so  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  enemy.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  were 
taken  on  board  the  galleon  several  draughts  and 
journals,  from  some  of  which  many  of  the  parti- 
culars recited  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  second 
book  are  collected.  Among  the  rest  there  was 
found  a  chart  of  all  the  ocean,  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  coast  of  Mexico,  which  was  what 
was  made  use  of  by  the  galleon  in  her  own  navi- 
gation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Transactions  in  the  river  of  Canton. 
The  commodore  having  taken  pilots  on  board, 
proceeded  with  his  prize  for  the  river  of  Canton ; 
and,  on  the  Nth  of  July,  came  to  an  anchor  short 
of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  is  a  narrow  passage 
forming  the  mouth  of  that  river:  this  entrance  he 
proposed  to  stand  through  the  next  day,  and  to 
run  up  as  far  as  Tiger.Island,  which  is  a  very  safe 
road,  secured  from  all  winds.  But  whilst  the 
Centurion  and  her  prize  were  thus  at  anchor,  a 
boat  with  an  officer  came  off  from  the  mandarin, 
commanding  the  forts  at  Bocca  Tigris  to  examine 
what  the  ships  were,  and  whence  they  came. 
Mr.  Anson  informed  the  officer,  that  his  ship  was 
a  ship  of  war,  belongmg  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  the  other  in  company  with  him 
was  a  prize  he  had  taken ;  that  he  was  going  into 
Canton  river  to  shelter  himself  against  the  hur- 
ricanes which  were  then  coming  on  ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  monsoon  shifted,  he  should  proceed 
for  England.  The  officer  then  desu-ed  an  account 
of  what  men,  guns,  and  ammunition  were  on  board, 
a  list  of  all  which  he  said  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
government  of  Canton.  But  when  these  articles 
were  repeated  to  him,  particularly^  when  he  was 
told  that  there  were  in  the  Centurioh  four  hundred 
firelocks,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  seemed  to  be  terrified  with  the  bare  recital, 
saying,  that  no  ships  ever  came  into  Canton  river 
armed  in  that  manner ;  adding,  that  he  durst  not 
set  down  the  whole  of  this  force,  lest  it  should 
too  much  alarm  the  regency.  After  he  had 
finished  his  inquiries,  and  was  preparing  to  depart, 
he  desired  to  leave  two  custom-house  officers  behind 
him ;  on  which  the  commodore  told  him,  that 
though  as  a  man-of-war  he  was  prohibited  from 
trading,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  customs  or 
duties  of  any  kind,  yet,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Chinese,  he  would  permit  two  of  their  people  to  be 
left  on  board,  who  might  themselves  be  witnesses 
how  punctually  he  should  comply  with  his  instruc- 
tions. The  officer  seemed  amazed  when  Mr.  Anson 
mentioned  being  exempted  from  all  duties,  and  told 
him,  that  the  emperor's  duty  must  be  paid  by  all 
ships  that  came  into  his  ports :  and  it  is  supposed, 
that  on  this  occasion,  private  directions  were  given 
by  him  to  the  Chinese  pilot,  not  to  carry  the  com- 
modore through  the  Bocca  Tigris;  which  makes 
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it  necessary,  more  particularly,  to  describe  that 
entrance. 

The  Bocca  Tigris  is  a  Harrow  passage,  little  more 
than  musket-shot  over,  formed  by  two  points  of 
land,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  fort,  that  on  the 
starboard  side  being  a  battery  on  the  water's  edge, 
with  eighteen  embrasures,  but  where  there  were 
no  more  than  twelve  u'on  cannon  mounted,  seem- 
ing to  be  four  or  six  pounders  4  the  fort  on  the 
larboard  side  is  a  large  castle,  resembling  those 
old  buildmgs  which  here  in  England  we  often 
find  distinguished  by  that  name ;  it  is  situated  on 
a  high  rock,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  furnished 
with  more  than  eight  or  ten  cannon,  none  of  which 
were  supposed  to  exceed  six-pounders.  These 
are  the  defences  which  secure  the  river  of  Can- 
ton ;  and  which  the  Chinese  (extremely  defective 
in  all  military  skill)  have  imagined  were  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  enemy  from  forcing  his  way 
through. 

But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  description  of  these 
forts,  that  they  could  have  given  no  obstruction  to 
Mr.  Anson's  passage,  even  if  they  had  been  well 
supplied  with  gunners  and  stores ;  {ind  therefore, 
though  the  pilot,  after  the  Chinese  officer  had  been 
on  board,  refused  at  first  to  take  charge  of  the 
ship,  till  he  had  leave  from  the  forts,  yet  as  it  was 
necessary  to  get  through  without  any  delay,  for 
fear  of  the  bad  weather  which  was  hourly  expected, 
the  commodore  weighed  on  the  15th,  and  ordered 
the  pilot  to  carry  him  by  the  forts,  threatening  him 
that,  if  the  ship  ran  aground,  he  would  instantly 
hang  him  up  at  the  yard-arm.  The  pilot,  awed 
by  these  threats,  carried  the  ship  through  safely, 
the  forts  not  attempting  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Indeed  the  poor  pilot  did  not  escape  the  resent- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  for  when  he  came  on 
shore,  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  prison,  and  was 
rigorously  disciplined  with  the  bamboo.  However, 
he  found  means  to  get  at  Mr.  Anson  afterwards, 
to  desire  of  him  some  recompense  for  the  chastise- 
ment he  had  undergone,  and  of  which  he  then 
carried  very  significant  marks  about  him ;  and 
Mr.  Anson,  in  commiseration  of  his  sufferings, 
gave  him  such  a  sum  of  money,  as  would  at  any 
time  have  enticgd  a  Chinese  to  have  undergone  a 
dozen  bastinadings. 

Nor  was  the  pilot  the  only  person  that  suffered 
on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  commodore  soon  after 
seeing  some  royal  junks  pass  by  him  from  Bocca 
Tigris  towards  Canton,  he  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  mandarin  commanding  the  forts  was  a  pri- 
soner on  board  them  ;  that  he  was  already  turned 
out,  and  was  now  caiTying  to  Canton,  where  it 
was  expected  he  would  be  severely  punished  for 
having  permitted  the  ships  to  pass;  and  the 
commodore  urging  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
procedure,  from  the  inability  of  the  forts  to  have 
done  otherwise,  explaining  to  the  Chinese  the 
great  superiority  his ,  ships  would  have  had  over 
the  forts,  by  the  number  and  size  of  their  guns, 
the  Chinese  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  reasoning, 
and  allowed  that  their  forts  could  not  have  stopped 
him  ;  but  they  still  asserted,  that  the  mandarin 
would  infallibly  suffer,  for  not  having  done,  what 
all  his  judges  were  convinced,  was  impossible. 
To  such  indefensible  absurdities  are  those  obliged 
to  submit,  who  think  themselves  concerned  to 
support  their  authority,  when  the  necessary  force 
is  wanting.    But  to  return  : 


On  the  16th  of  July  the  commodore  sent  his 
second  lieutenant  to  Canton,  with  a  letter  to  the 
viceroy,  informing  him  of  the  reason  of  the  Cen- 
turion's putting  into  that  port ;  and  that  the 
commodore  himself  soon  proposed  to  repair  to 
Canton,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  viceroy.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  very  civilly  received,  and  was  promised 
that  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  the  commodore 
the  next  day.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Anson  gave 
leave  to  several  of  the  officers  of  the  galleon  to  go 
to  Canton,  they  engaging  their  parole  to  return 
in  two  days.  When  these  prisoners  got  to  Canton, 
the  regency  sent  for  them,  and  examined  them, 
inquiring  particularly  by  what  means  they  had 
fallen  into  Mr.  Anson's  power.  And  on  this 
occasion  the  prisoners  were  honest  enough  to 
declare,  that  as  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Spain  were  at  war,  they  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves the  taking  of  the  Centurion,  and  had  bore 
down  upon  her  with  that  view,  but  that  the  event 
had  been  contrary  to  their  hopes  :  however,  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
commodore,  much  better  than  they  believed  they 
should  have  treated  him,  had  he  fallen  into  their 
hands.  This  confession  from  an  enemy  had  great 
weight  with  the  Chinese,  who,  till  then,  though 
they  had  revered  the  commodore's  power,  had 
yet  suspected  his  morals,  and  had  considered  him 
rather  as  a  lawless  freebooter,  than  as  one  com- 
missioned by  the  state  for  the  revenge  of  public 
injuries.  But  they  now  changed  their  opinion, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  more  important  person ;  to 
which  perhaps  the  vast  treasure  of  his  prize 
might  not  a  little  contribute  ;  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  being  a  matter  greatly  adapted  to  the 
estimation  and  reverence  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

In  this  examination  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
though  the  Chinese  had  no  reason  in  the  main  to 
doubt  of  the  account  which  was  given  them,  yet 
there  were  two  circumstances  which  appeared  to 
them  so  singular,  as  to  deserve  a  more  ample 
explanation ;  one  of  them  was  the  great  dispro- 
portion of  men  between  the  Centurion  and  the 
galleon ;  the  other  wa  sthe  humanity,  with  which 
the  people  of  the  galleon  were  treated  after  they 
were  taken.  The  mandarins  therefore  asked 
the  Spaniards,  how  they  came  to  be  overpowered 
by  so  inferior  a  force  ;  and  how  it  happened,  since 
the  two  nations  were  at  war,  that  they  were  not 
put  to  death  when  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  To  the  first  of  these  inquiries  the 
Spaniards  replied,  that  though  they  had  more 
hands  than  the  Centurion,  yet  she  being  intended 
solely  for  war,  had  a  great  superiority  in  the  size 
of  her  guns,  and  in  many  other  articles,  over  the 
galleon,  which  was  a  vessel  fitted  out  principally 
for  traffic  :  and  as  to  the  second  question,  they 
told  the  Chinese,  that  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  it  was  not  customary  to  put  to  death 
those  who  submitted ;  though  they  readily  owned, 
that  the  commodore,  from  the  natural  bias  of  his 
temper,  had  treated  both  them  and  their  country- 
men, who  had  formerly  been  in  his  power,  with 
very  unusual  courtesy,  much  beyond  what  they 
could  have  expected,  or  than  was  required  by  the 
customs  established  between  nations  at  war  with 
each  other.  These  replies  fully  satisfied  the 
Chinese,  and  at  the  same  time  wrought  very 
powerfully  in  the  commodore's  favour. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  morning,   three 
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mandarins,  with  a  great  number  of  boats,  and  a 
vast  retinue,  came  on  board  the  Centurion,  and 
delivered  to  the  commodore  the  viceroy  of  Canton's 
order  for  a  daily  supply  of  provisions,  and  for 
pilots  to  carry  the  ships  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
second  bar  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  delivered 
him  a  message  from  the  viceroy,  in  answer  to  the 
letter  sent  to  Canton.  The  substance  of  the  mes- 
sage was,  that  the  viceroy  desired  to  be  excused 
from  receiving  the  commodore's  visit,  durmg  the 
then  excessive  hot  weather ;  because  the  assem- 
bling the  mandarins  and  soldiers,  necessary  to 
that  ceremony,  would  prove  extremely  incon- 
venient and  fatiguing  ;  but  that  in  September, 
when  the  weather  would  be  more  temperate,  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  both  the  commodore  himself, 
and  the  English  captain  of  the  other  ship  that 
was  with  him.  As  Mr.  Anson  knew  that  an 
express  had  been  despatched  to  the  court  at  Pekin, 
with  an  account  of  the  Centurion  and  her  prize 
being  arrived  in  the  river  of  Canton,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  principal  motive  for  putting  off 
this  visit  was,  that  the  regency  at  Canton  might 
gain  time  to  receive  the  emperor's  instructions, 
about  their  behaviour  in  this  unusual  affair. 

When  the  mandarins  had  delivered  their 
message,  they  began  to  talk  to  the  commodore 
about  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  his  ships  ;  but  he 
immediately  told  them,  that  he  would  never  submit 
to  any  demand  of  that  kind  ;  that  as  he  neither 
brought  any  merchandise  thither,  nor  intended  to 
carry  any  away,  he  could  not  be  reasonably  deemed 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  emperor's  orders, 
which  were  doubtless  calculated  for  trading  vessels 
only  ;  adding,  that  no  duties  were  ever  demanded 
of  men-of-war,  by  nations  accustomed  to  theu' 
reception,  and  that  his  master's  orders  expressly 
forbade  him  from  paying  any  acknowledgment  for 
his  ships  anchoring  in  any  port  whatever. 

The  mandarins  being  thus  cut  short  on  the 
subject  of  the  duty,  they  said  they  had  another 
matter  to  mention,  which  was  the  only  remaining 
one  they  had  in  charge  ;  this  was  a  request  to 
the  commodore,  that  he  would  release  the  pri- 
soners he  had  taken  on  board  the  galleon ;  for  that 
the  viceroy  of  Canton  apprehended  the  emperor, 
his  master,  might  be  displeased,  if  he  should  be 
informed,  that  persons,  who  were  his  allies,  and 
carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  his  subjects, 
were  under  confinement  in  his  dominions.  Mr. 
Anson  was  himself  extremely  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  the  Spaniards,  having,  on  his  first  arrival,  sent 
about  a  hundred  of  them  to  Macao,  and  those 
who  remained,  which  were  near  four  hundred 
more,  were  on  many  accounts,  a  great  incum- 
brance to  him.  However,  to  inhance  the  favour, 
he  at  first  raised  some  difficulties  ;  but  permitting 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on,  he  at  last  told  the 
mandarins,  that  to  show  his  readiness  to  oblige 
the  viceroy,  he  would  release  the  prisonei-s, 
whenever  they,  the  Chinese,  would  send  boats  to 
fetch  them  off.  This  matter  being  thus  adjusted, 
the  mandarins  departed ;  and,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  two  Chinese  junks  were  sent  from  Canton, 
to  take  on  board  the  prisoners,  and  to  carry  them 
to  Macao.  And  the  commodore,  agreeably  to  his 
promise,  dismissed  them  all,  and  ordered  his 
purser  to  send  with  them  eight  days'  provision  for 
their  subsistence,  during  their  sailing  down  the 
river ;  this  being  despatched,  the  Centurion  and 


her  pi'ize  came  to  her  moorings,  about  the  second 
bar,  where  they  proposed  to  continue  till  the 
monsoon  shifted. 

Though  the  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  vice- 
roy's permit,  found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing 
provisions  for  their  daily  consumption,  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  the  commodore  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, without  laying  in  a  large  quantity  both  of 
provisions  and  stores  for  his  use,  during  the 
voyage  :  the  procuring  this  supply  was  attended 
with  much  embarrassment ;  for  there  were  people 
at  Canton  who  had  undertaken  to  furnish  him 
with  biscuit,  and  whatever  else  he  wanted  ;  and 
his  linguist,  towards  the  middle  of  September, 
had  assured  him,  from  day  to  day,  that  all  was 
ready,  and  would  be  sent  on  board  him  imme- 
diately. But  a  fortnight  being  elapsed,  and  nothing 
being  brought,  the  commodore  sent  to  Canton  to 
inquire  more  particularly  into  the  reasons  of  this 
disappointment :  and  he  had  soon  the  vexation  to 
be  informed,  that  the  whole  was  an  illusion  ;  that 
no  order  had  been  procured  from  the  viceroy,  to 
furnish  him  with  his  sea-stores,  as  had  been  pre- 
tended ;  that  there  was  no  biscuit  baked,  nor  any 
one  of  the  articles  in  readiness,  which  had  been 
promised  him  ;  nor  did  it  appear,  that  the  con- 
tractors had  taken  the  least  step  to  comply  with 
their  agreement.  This  was  most  disagreeable 
news,  and  made  it  suspected,  that  the  furnishing 
the  Centurion  for  her  return  to  Great  Britain 
might  prove  a  more  troublesome  matter  than  had 
been  hitherto  imagined  ;  especially,  too,  as  the 
month  of  September  was  nearly  elapsed,  without 
Mr.  Anson's  having  received  any  message  from 
the  viceroy  of  Canton. 

And  here  perhaps  it  might  be  expected  that 
some  satisfactory  account  should  be  given  of  the 
motives  of  the  Chinese  for  this  faithless  procedure. 
But  as  I  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  made 
some  kind  of  conjectures  about  a  similar  event,  I 
shall  not  repeat  them  again  in  this  place,  but  shall 
observe,  that  after  all,  it  may  perhaps  be  im- 
possible for  a  European,  ignorant  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  that  nation,  to  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  real  incitements  to  this  behaviour.  Indeed, 
thus  much  may  undoubtedly  be  asserted,  that  in 
artifice,  falsehood,  and  an  attachment  to  all  kinds 
of  lucre,  many  of  the  Chinese  are  difficult  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  ■  other  people ;  but  then  the 
combination  of  these  talents,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied  in  particular  emergencies, 
are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  a  foreigner's  pene- 
tration ;  so  that  though  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
that  the  Chinese  had  some  interest  in  thus  amusing 
the  commodore,  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  to  assign 
the  individual  views  by  which  they  were  influ- 
enced. And  that  I  may  not  be  thought  too  severe 
in  ascribing  to  this  nation  a  fraudulent  and  selfish 
turn  of  temper,  so  contradictory  to  the  character 
given  of  them  in  the  legendary  accounts  of  the 
Roman  missionaries,  1  shall  here  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary transaction  or  two,  which  I  hope  will 
be  some  kind  of  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
advanced. 

When  the  commodore  lay  first  at  Macao,  one 
of  his  officers,  who  had  been  extremely  ill,  desired 
leave  of  him  to  go  on  shore  every  day  on  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  imagming  that  a  walk  upon  the 
land  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  restoring  of 
his  health  :  the  commodore  would  have  dissuaded 
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him,  suspecting  the  tricks  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
officer  continuing  importunate,  in  the  end  the 
boat  was  ordered  to  carry  him.  The  first  day  he 
was  put  on  shore  he  took  his  exercise,  and  re- 
turned without  receiving  any  molestation,  or  even 
seeing  any  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  second  day, 
he  was  assaulted,  soon  after  his  arrival,  by  a 
great  number  of  Chinese  who  had  been  hoeing 
rice  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  beat  him  so 
violently  with  the  handles  of  their  hoes,  that  they 
soon  laid  him  on  the  ground  incapable  of  resist- 
ance ;  after  which  they  robbed  him,  taking  from 
him  his  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  was  silver,  his 
money,  his  watch,  gold-headed  cane,  snuff-box, 
sleeve-buttons  and  hat,  with  several  other  trinkets: 
in  the  mean  time  the  boat's  crew,  who  were  at 
some  little  distance,  and  had  no  arms  of  any  kind 
with  them,  were  incapable  of  giving  him  any 
assistance  ;  till  at  last  one  of  them  flew  on  the 
fellow  who  had  the  sword  in  his  possession,  and 
wresting  it  out  of  his  hands  drew  it,  and  with  it 
was  preparing  to  fall  on  the  Chinese,  some  of 
whom  he  could  not  have  failed  of  killing  ;  but  the 
officer,  perceiving  what  he  was  about,  immediately 
ordered  him  to  desist,  thinking  it  more  prudent 
to  submit  to  the  present  violence,  than  to  embroil 
his  commodore  m  an  inextricable  squabble  with 
the  Chinese  government,  by  the  death  of  their 
subjects  ;  which  calmness  in  this  gentleman  was 
the  more  meritorious,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
person  of  an  uncommon  spirit,  and  of  a  somewhat 
hasty  temper:  by  this  means  the  Chinese  reco- 
vered the  possession  of  the  sword,  which  they 
soon  perceived  was  prohibited  to  be  made  use  of 
against  them,  and  carried  off  their  whole  booty 
unmolested.  No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  a 
Chinese  on  horseback,  very  well  dressed,  and  who 
had  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  came 
down  to  the  shore,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  under- 
stood by  his  signs,  seemed  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  commiserate  the  officer, 
being  wonderfully  officious  to  assist  in  getting  him 
on  board  the  boat :  but  notwithstanding  this  be- 
haviour, it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  theft,  and  time  fully  evinced 
the  justice  of  those  suspicions. 

When  the  boat  returned  on  board,  and  reported 
what  had  passed  to  the  commodore,  he  imme- 
diately complained  of  it  to  the  mandarin,  who 
attended  to  see  his  ship  supplied ;  but  the  man- 
darin coolly  replied,  that  the  boat  ought  not  to 
have  gone  on  shore,  promising,  however,  that  if 
the  thieves  could  be  found  out,  they  should  be 
punished  ;  though  it  appeared  plain  enough,  by 
his  manner  of  answering,  that  he  would  never 
give  himself  any  trouble  in  searching  them  out. 
However,  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  when 
some  Chinese  boats  were  selling  provisions  to  the 
Centurion,  the  person  who  had  wrested  the  sword 
from  the  Chinese  came  with  great  eagerness  to 
the  commodore,  to  assure  him  that  one  of  the 
principal  thieves  was  then  in  a  provision-boat 
along-side  the  ship;  and  the  officer,  who  had 
been  robbed,  viewing  the  fellow  on  this  report, 
and  well  remembering  his  face,  orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  seize  him ;  and  he  was  accor- 
dingly secured  on  board  the  ship,  where  strange 
discoveries  were  now  made. 

This  thief,  on  his  being  first  apprehended,  ex- 
pressed so  much  fright  in  his  countenance,  that  it 


was  feared  he  would  have  died  upon  the  spot ;  the 
mandarin  too,  who  attended  the  ship,  had  visibly 
no  small  share  of  concern  on  the  occasion.  Indeed 
he  had  reason  enough  to  be  alarmed,  since  it  was 
soon  evinced  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  whole 
robbery  ;  for  the  commodore  declaring  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  the  thief,  but  would  himself 
order  him  to  be  shot,  the  mandarin  immediately 
put  off  the  magisterial  air,  with  which  he  had  at 
first  pretended  to  demand  him,  and  begged  his 
release  in  the  most  abject  manner  :  and  the  com- 
modore appearing  inflexible,  there  came  on  board, 
in  less  than  two  hours'  time,  flve  or  six  of  the 
neighbouring  mandarins,  who  all  joined  in  the 
same  intreaty,  and,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  their 
suit,  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  fellow's 
liberty.  Whilst  they  were  thus  sohciting,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  mandarin  who  was  the  most 
active  amongst  them,  and  who  seemed  to  be  most 
interested  in  the  event,  was  the  very  gentleman 
who  came  to  the  officer,  just  after  the  robbery, 
and  who  pretended  to  be  so  much  displeased  with 
the  villany  of  his  countrymen.  And,  on  further 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  was  the  mandarin  of 
the  island  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  the  authority  of 
his  office,  ordered  the  peasants  to  commit  that 
infamous  action.  And  it  seemed,  as  far  as  could 
be  collected  from  the  broken  hints  which  were 
casually  thrown  out,  that  he  and  his  brethren,  who 
were  all  privy  to  the  transaction,  were  terrified 
with  the  fear  of  being  called  before  the  tribunal  at 
Canton,  where  the  first  article  of  their  punishment 
would  be  the  stripping  them  of  all  they  were  worth; 
though  their  judges  (however  fond  of  inflicting  a 
chastisement  so  lucrative  to  themselves)  were  per- 
haps of  as  tainted  a  complexion  as  the  delinquents. 
Mr.  Anson  was  not  displeased  to  have  caught  the 
Chinese  in  this  dilemma  ;  and  he  entertained  him- 
self for  some  time  with  their  perplexity,  rejecting 
their  money  with  scorn,  appearing  inexorable  to 
their  prayers,  and  giving  out  that  the  thief  should 
certainly  be  shot ;  but  as  he  then  foresaw  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  take  shelter  in  their  ports  a 
second  time,  when  the  influence  he  might  hereby 
acquire  over  the  magistrates  would  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  he  at  length  permitted  himself  to 
be  persuaded,  and  as  a  favour  released  his  prisoner, 
but  not  till  the  mandarin  had  collected  and  returned 
all  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  officer,  even  to 
the  minutest  trifle. 

But  notwithstanding  this  instance  of  the  good 
intelligence  between  the  magistrates  and  criminals, 
the  strong  addiction  of  the  Chinese  to  lucre  often 
prompts  them  to  break  tlrrough  this  awful  con- 
federacy, and  puts  them  on  defrauding  the  autho- 
rity that  protects  them  of  its  proper  quota  of  the 
pillage.  For  not  long  after  the  above-mentioned 
transaction  (the  former  mandarin,  attendant  on 
the  ship,  being,  in  the  meantime,  relieved  by  an- 
other), the  commodore  lost  a  topmast  from  his 
stern,  which,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  could 
not  be  traced  :  and  as  it  was  not  his  own,  but  had 
been  borrowed  at  Macao  to  heave  down  by,  and 
was  not  to  be  replaced  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
he  was  extremely  desirous  to  recover  it,  and  pub- 
lished a  considerable  reward  to  any  who  would 
bring  it  him  again.  There  were  suspicions  from 
the  first  of  its  being  stolen,  which  made  him  con- 
clude a  reward  was  the  likeliest  method  of  getting 
it  back  :  accordingly,  soon  after,  the  mandarin  told 
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1  him  that  some  of  his,  the  mandarin's,  people  had 
i  found  the  topmast,  desiring  the  commodore  to  send 
his  boats  to  fetch  it,  which  being  done,  the  man- 
darin's people  received  the  promised  reward  ;  but 
the  commodore  told  the  mandarin  that  he  would 
make  him  a  present  besides  for  the  care  he  had 
taken  in  directing  it  to  be  searched  for  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Anson  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  his 
linguist,  to  be  delivered  to  the  mandarin ;  but  the 
linguist  knowing  that  the  people  had  been  paid, 
and  ignorant  that  a  further  present  had  been  pro- 
mised, kept  the  money  himself :  however,  the 
mandarin  fully  confiding  in  Mr.  Anson's  word,  and 
suspecting  the  linguist,  he  took  occasion,  one  morn- 
ing, to  admire  the  size  of  the  Centurion's  masts, 
and  thence,  on  a  pretended  sudden  recollection, 
he  made  a  digression  to  the  topmast  which  had 
been  lost,  and  asked  Mr.  Anson  if  he  had  not  got 
it  again.  Mr.  Anson  presently  perceived  the  bent 
of  this  conversation,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had 
not  received  the  money  from  the  linguist,  and 
finding  he  had  not,  he  offered  to  pay  it  him  upon 
the  spot.  But  this  the  mandarin  refused,  having 
now  somewhat  more  in  view  than  the  sum  which 
had  been  detained:  for  the  next  day  the  linguist  was 
seized,  and  was  doubtless  mulcted  of  all  he  had 
gotten  in  the  commodore's  service,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  little  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  ; 
he  was  besides  so  severely  bastinadoed  with  the 
bamboo,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  with 
his  life  ;  and  when  he  was  upbraided  by  the  com- 
modore (to  whom  he  afterwards  came  begging) 
with  his  folly,  in  risking  all  he  had  suffered  for 
fifty  dollars,  (the  present  intended  for  the  man- 
darin) he  had  no  other  excuse  to  make  than  the 
strong  bias  of  his  nation  to  dishonesty ;  replying, 
in  his  broken  jargon,  "  Chinese  man  very  great 
rogue  truly,  but  have  fashion,  no  can  help." 

It  were  endless  to  recount  all  the  artifices,  ex- 
tortions, and  frauds  which  were  practised  on  the 
commodore  and  his  people,  by  this  interested  race. 
The  method  of  buying  all  tliuigs  in  China  being  by 
weight,  the  tricks  made  use  of  by  the  Chinese  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  provision  they  sold  to 
the  Centurion,  were  almost  incredible.  One  time 
a  large  quantity  of  fowls  and  ducks  being  bought 
for  the  ship's  use,  the  greatest  part  of  them  pre- 
sently died.  This  alarmed  the  people  on  board 
with  the  apprehension  that  they  had  been  killed 
by  poison  ;  but  on  examination  it  appeared  that  it 
was  only  owing  to  their  being  crammed  with  stones 
and  gravel  to  increase  their  weight,  the  quantity 
thus  forced  into  most  of  the  ducks  being  found  to 
amount  to  ten  ounces  in  each.  The  hogs  too,  which 
were  bought  ready  killed  of  the  Chinese  butchers, 
had  water  injected  into  them  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  a  carcass,  hung  up  all  night  for  the 
water  to  drain  from  it,  has  lost  above  a  stone  of 
its  weight  ;  and  when,  to  avoid  this  cheat,  the  hogs 
were  bought  alive,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese 
gave  them  salt  to  increase  their  thirst,  and  having 
by  this  means  excited  them  to  drink  great  quanti- 
ties of  water,  they  then  took  measures  to  prevent 
them  from  discharging  it  again  by  urine,  and  sold 
the  tortured  animals  in  this  inflated  state.  When 
the  commodore  first  put  to  sea  from  Macao,  they 
practised  an  artifice  of  another  kind  ;  for  as  the 
Chinese  never  object  to  the  eating  of  any  food  that 
dies  of  itself,  they  took  care,  by  some  secret  prac- 
tices, that  great  part  of  his  live  sea-store,  should 


die  in  a  short  time  after  it  was  put  on  board, 
hoping  to  make  a  second  profit  of  the  dead  carcases 
which  they  expected  would  be  thrown  overboard  ; 
and  two-thirds  of  the  hogs  dying  before  the  Cen- 
turion was  out  of  sight  of  land,  many  of  the  Chi- 
nese boats  followed  her  only  to  pick  up  the  carrion. 
These  instances  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manners  of  this  celebrated  nation,  which  is  often 
recommended  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  pattern 
of  all  kinds  of  laudable  qualities.     But  to  return  : 

The  commodore,  towards  the  end  of  September, 
having  found  out  (as  has  been  said)  that  those  who 
had  contracted  to  supply  him  with  sea-provisions 
and  stores  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  viceroy 
had  not  sent  to  him  accorduag  to  his  promise,  he 
saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  surmount 
the  embari-assment  he  was  under  without  going 
himself  to  Canton,  and  visiting  the  viceroy  ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  27th  of  September,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  mandarin  who  attended  the  Cen- 
turion, to  inform  him  that  he,  the  commodore, 
intended,  on  the  first  of  October,  to  proceed  in  his 
boat  to  Canton  ;  adding,  that  the  day  after  he  got 
there,  he  should  notify  his  arrival  to  the  viceroy, 
and  should  desire  him  to  fix  a  time  for  his  audience; 
to  which  the  mandarin  returned  no  other  answer, 
than  that  he  would  acquaint  the  viceroy  with  the 
commodore's  intentions.  In  the  meantime  all 
thmgs  were  prepared  for  this  expedition  ;  and  the 
boat's  crew  in  particular,  which  Mr.  Anson  pro- 
posed to  take  with  him,  were  clothed  in  a  uniform 
dress,  resembling  that  of  the  watermen  on  the 
Thames  ;  they  were  in  number  eighteen  and  a 
coxswain  ;  they  had  scarlet  jackets  and  blue  silk 
waistcoats,  the  whole  trimmed  with  silver  buttons, 
and  with  silver  badges  on  their  jackets  and  caps. 
As  it  was  apprehended,  and  even  asserted,  that  the 
payment  of  the  customary  duties  for  the  Centurion 
and  her  prize,  would  be  demanded  by  the  regency 
of  Canton,  and  would  be  insisted  on  previous  to 
the  granting  a  permission  for  victualling  the  ship 
for  her  future  voyage  ;  the  commodore,  who  was 
resolved  never  to  establish  so  dishonourable  a  pre- 
cedent, took  all  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the 
Chinese  from  facilitating  the  success  of  their  un- 
reasonable pretensions  by  having  him  in  their 
power  at  Canton  :  and  therefore,  for  the  security 
of  his  ship,  and  the  great  treasure  on  board  her, 
he  appointed  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Brett,  to  be 
captain  of  the  Centurion  under  him,  giving  him 
proper  instructions  for  his  conduct ;  directing  him, 
particularly,  if  he,  the  commodore,  should  be  de- 
tained at  Canton  on  account  of  the  duties  in  dis- 
pute, to  take  out  the  men  from  the  Centurion's 
prize,  and  to  destroy  her  ;  and  then  to  proceed 
down  the  river  through  the  Bocca  Tigris,  with 
the  Centurion  alone,  and  to  remain  without  that 
entrance  till  he  received  further  orders  from  Mr. 
Anson. 

These  necessary  steps  being  taken,  which  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  it  should  seem  as  if 
their  deliberations  were  in  some  sort  embarrassed 
thereby.  It  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  they 
were  in  general  very  desirous  of  getting  the  duties 
to  be  paid  them  ;  not  perhaps  solely  in  consider- 
ation of  the  amount  of  those  dues,  but  to  keep  up 
their  reputation  for  address  and  subtlety,  and  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  receding  from  claims  on 
which  they  had  already  so  frequently  insisted. 
However,  as  they  now  foresaw  that  they  had  no 
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other  method  of  succeeding  than  by  violence,  and 
that  even  against  this  the  commodore  was  pre- 
pared, they  were  at  last  disposed,  I  conceive,  to 
let  the  affair  drop,  rather  than  entangle  themselves 
in  a  hostile  measure,  which  they  found  would  only 
expose  them  to  the  risk  of  having  the  whole 
navigation  of  their  port  destroyed,  without  any 
certain  prospect  of  gaining  their  favourite  pomt 
thereby. 

However,  though  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that 
these  were  their  thoughts  at  that  time,  yet  they 
could  not  depart  at  once  from  the  evasive  conduct 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  adhered.  For  when 
the  commodore,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
October,  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Canton,  his 
linguist  came  to  him  from  the  mandarin  who 
attended  his  ship,  to  tell  him  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  desiring  the 
commodore  to  put  off  his  going  thither  for  two  or 
three  days  :  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
another  linguist  came  on  board,  who,  with  much 
seeming  fright,  told  Mr.  Anson  that  the  viceroy 
had  expected  him  up  that  day,  that  the  council 
was  assembled,  and  the  troops  had  been  under 
arms  to  receive  him  ;  and  that  the  viceroy  was 
highly  offended  at  the  disappointment,  and  had 
sent  the  commodore's  linguist  to  prison  chained, 
supposing  that  the  whole  had  been  owing  to  the 
linguist's  negligence.  This  plausible  tale  gave  the 
commodore  great  concern,  and  made  him  apprehend 
that  there  was  some  treachery  designed  him, 
which  he  could  not  yet  fathom  ;  and  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  whole  was  a  fiction, 
not  one  article  of  it  having  the  least  foundation, 
yet  (for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves)  this 
falsenood  was  so  well  supported  by  the  artifices  of 
the  Chinese  mercliants  at  Canton,  that,  three  days 
afterwards,  the  commodore  received  a  letter  signed 
by  all  the  supercargoes  of  the  English  ships  then 
at  that  place,  expressing  their  great  uneasiness  at 
what  had  happened,  and  intimating  their  fears  that 
some  insult  would  be  offered  to  his  boat  if  he  came 
thither  before  the  viceroy  was  fully  satisfied  about 
the  mistake.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Anson  replied, 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  had  been  any  mistake; 
but  was  persuaded  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  Chinese 
to  prevent  his  visiting  the  viceroy  ;  that  therefore 
he  would  certainly  come  up  to  Canton  on  the  13th 
of  October,  confident  that  the  Chinese  would  not 
dare  to  offer  him  an  insult,  as  well  knowing  it  would 
be  properly  returned. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  commodore  con- 
tinuing firm  to  his  resolution,  all  the  supercargoes 
of  the  English,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  came  on 
board  the  Centurion,  to  accompany  him  to  Canton, 
for  which  place  he  set  out  in  his  barge  the  same 
day,  attended  by  his  own  boats,  and  by  those  of 
the  trading  ships,  which  on  this  occasion  came  to 
form  his  retinue  ;  and  as  he  passed  by  Wampo, 
where  the  European  vessels  lay,  he  was  saluted  by 
all  of  them  but  the  French,  and  in  the  evening 
he  arrived  safely  at  Canton.  His  reception  at  that 
city,  and  the  most  material  transactions  from  hence- 
forward, till  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  cliapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Proceedings  at  the  city  of  Canton,  and  the  return  of  the 
Centurion  to  England. 

When  the  commodore  arrived  at  Canton  he 
was  visited  by  the  principal  Chinese  merchants, 
who  affected  to  appear  very  much  pleased  that  he 
had  met  with  no  obstruction  in  getting  thither, 
and  who  thence  pretended  to  conclude,  that  the 
viceroy  was  satisfied  about  the  former  mistake, 
the  reality  of  which  they  still  insisted  on  ;  they 
added,  that  as  soon  as  the  viceroy  should  be  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Anson  was  at  Canton,  (which 
they  promised  should  be  done  the  next  morning) 
they  were  persuaded  a  day  would  be  immediately 
appointed  for  the  visit,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  that  had  brought  the  commodore 
thither. 

The  next  day  the  merchants  returned  to  Mr. 
Anson,  and  told  him,  that  the  viceroy  was  then  so 
fully  employed  in  preparing  his  despatches  for 
Pekin,  that  there  was  no  getting  admittance  to 
him  for  some  days  ;  but  that  they  had  engaged 
one  of  the  officers  of  his  court  to  give  them  infor- 
mation, as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  leisure,  when 
they  proposed  to  notify  Mr.  Anson's  arrival,  and 
to  endeavour  to  fix  the  day  of  audience.  The 
commodore  was  by  this  time  too  well  acquainted 
with  their  artifices,  not  to  perceive  that  this  was 
a  falsehood  ;  and  had  he  consulted  only  his  own 
judgment,  he  would  have  applied  directly  to  the 
viceroy  by  other  hands  :  but  the  Chmese  mer- 
chants had  so  far  prepossessed  the  supei-cargoes 
of  our  ships  with  chimerical  fears,  that  they  (the 
supercargoes)  were  extremely  apprehensive  of 
being  embroiled  with  the  government,  and  of 
suffering  in  their  interest,  if  those  measures  were 
taken,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Anson  at  that  time 
to  be  the  most  prudential  :  and  therefore,  lest 
the  malice  and  double-dealing  of  the  Chinese 
might  have  given  rise  to  some  sinister  incident, 
which  would  be  afterwards  laid  at  his  door,  he 
resolved  to  continue  passive,  as  long  as  it  should 
appear  that  he  lost  no  time,  by  thus  suspending 
his  own  opinion.  With  this  view,  he  promised  not 
to  take  any  immediate  step  himself  for  getting 
admittance  to  the  viceroy,  provided  the  Chinese, 
with  whom  he  contracted  for  provisions,  would 
let  him  see  that  his  bread  was  baked,  his  meat 
salted,  and  his  stores  prepared  with  the  utmost 
despatch  ;  but  if  by  the  time  when  all  was  in 
readiness  to  be  shipped  off,  (which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  be  in  about  forty  days)  the  merchants 
should  not  have  procured  the  viceroy's  permission, 
then  the  commodore  proposed  to  apply  for  it  him- 
self. These  were  the  terms  Mr.  Anson  thought 
proper  to  offer,  to  quiet  the  uneasiness  of  the 
supercargoes  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
equity  of  the  conditions,  many  difficulties  and 
objections  were  urged  ;  nor  would  the  Chinese 
agree  to  them,  till  the  commodore  had  consented 
to  pay  for  every  article  he  bespoke  before  it  was 
put  in  hand.  However,  at  last  the  contract  being 
passed,  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  the  commodore 
to  be  certain  that  his  preparations  were  now  going 
on,  and  being  himself  on  the  spot,  he  took  care  to 
hasten  them  as  much  as  possible. 

During  this  interval,  in  which  the  stores  and 
provisions  were  getting  ready,  the  mei'chants  con- 
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tinually  entertained  Mr.  Anson  with  accounts  of 
their  vaiious  endeavours  to  get  a  license  from 
the  viceroy,  and  their  frequent  disappointments  ; 
which  to  him  was  now  a  matter  of  amusement,  as 
he  was  fully  satisfied  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  any  thing  they  said.  But  when  all  was 
completed,  and  wanted  only  to  be  shipped,  which 
was  about  the  24  th  of  November,  at  which  time 
too  the  N.E.  monsoon  was  set  in,  he  then  resolved 
to  apply  himself  to  the  viceroy  to  demand  an 
audience,  as  he  was  persuaded  that,  without  this 
ceremony,  the  procuring  a  permission  to  send  his 
stores  on  board  would  meet  with  great  diflRculty. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  therefore,  Mr.  Anson 
sent  one  of  his  officers  to  the  mandarin,  who 
commanded  the  guard  of  the  principal  gate  of  the 
city  of  Canton,  with  a  letter  directed  to  the  vice- 
roy. When  this  letter  was  delivered  to  the  man- 
darin, he  received  the  officer  who  brought  it  very 
civilly,  and  took  down  the  contents  of  it  in  Chinese, 
and  promised  that  the  viceroy  should  be  imme- 
diately acquainted  with  it ;  but  told  the  officer,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
because  a  message  would  be  sent  to  the  commo- 
dore himself. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Anson  had  been  under 
great  difficulties  about  a  proper  interpreter  to 
send  with  his  officer,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
none  of  the  Chinese,  usually  employed  as  lin- 
guists, could  be  relied  on :  but  he  at  last  prevailed 
with  Mr.  Flint,  an  English  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  factory,  who  spoke  Chinese  perfectly  well, 
to  accompany  his  officer.  This  person,  who  upon 
this  occasion  and  many  others  was  of  singular 
service  to  the  commodore,  had  been  left  at  Canton 
when  a  youth,  by  the  late  Captain  Rigby.  The 
I  leaving  him  there  to  learn  the  Chinese  language 
j  was  a  step  taken  by  that  captain,  merely  from  his 
I  own  persuasion  of  the  great  advantages  which  the 
\  East  India  Company  might  one  day  receive  from 
an  English  interpreter  ;  and  though  the  utility  of 
this  measure  has  greatly  exceeded  all  that  was 
expected  from  it,  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has 
been  to  this  day  imitated:  but  we  imprudently 
choose  (except  in  this  single  instance)  to  carry  on 
the  vast  transactions  of  the  port  of  Canton,  either 
by  the  ridiculous  jargon  of  broken  EngUsh  which 
some  few  of  the  Chinese  have  learnt,  or  by  the  sus- 
pected interpretation  of  the  linguists  of  other  nations. 
j  Two  days  after  the  sendmg  the  above-mentioned 
I  letter,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton. 
j  On  the  first  alarm,  Mr.  Anson  went  thither  with 
j  his  officers,  and  his  boat's  crew,  to  assist  the 
Chinese.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  that  it 
had  begun  in  a  sailor's  shed,  and  that  by  the 
slightness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  the  Chinese,  it  was  getting  head  apace :  but  he 
perceived,  that  by  pulling  down  some  of  the  adja- 
cent sheds  it  might  easily  be  extinguished;  and 
particularly  observing  that  it  was  running  along  a 
wooden  cornice,  which  would  soon  communicate 
it  to  a  great  distance,  he  ordered  his  people  to 
begin  with  tearing  away  that  cornice;  this  was 
presently  attempted,  and  would  have  been  soon 
executed;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  told, 
that,  as  there  was  no  mandarin  there  to  direct 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  Chinese  would  make 
him,  the  commodore,  answerable  for  whatever 
should  be  pulled  down  by  his  orders.  On  this  his 
people  desisted ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  English 


factory,  to  assist  in  securing  the  Company's  treasure 
and  effects,  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  no  distance 
was  a  protection  against  the  rage  of  such  a  fire, 
where  so  little  was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  for  all 
this  time  the  Chinese  contented  themselves  with 
viewing  it,  and  now  and  then  holding  one  of  their 
idols  near  it,  which  they  seemed  to  expect  should 
check  its  progress :  however,  at  last,  a  mandarin 
came  out  of  the  city,  attended  by  four  or  five  hun- 
dred firemen :  these  made  some  feeble  efforts  to 
pull  down  the  neighbouring  houses ;  but  by  this 
time  the  fire  had  greatly  extended  itself,  and  was 
got  amongst  the  merchants'  warehouses ;  and  the 
Chinese  firemen,  wanting  both  skill  and  spirit, 
were  incapable  of  checking  its  violence;  so  that 
its  fury  increased  upon  them,  and  it  was  feared 
the  whole  city  would  be  destroyed.  In  this  gene- 
ral confusion  the  viceroy  himself  came  thither, 
and  the  commodore  was  sent  to,  and  was  entreated 
to  afford  his  assistance,  being  told  that  he  might 
take  any  measures  he  should  think  most  prudent 
in  the  present  emergency.  And  now  he  went 
thither  a  second  time,  carrying  with  him  about 
forty  of  his  people ;  who,  upon  this  occasion,  ex- 
erted themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  that 
country  was  altogether  without  example:  for  they 
were  rather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames 
and  faUing  buildings  amongst  which  they  wrought ; 
so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most  for- 
ward of  them  tumble  to  the  ground  on  the  roofs, 
and  amidst  the  ruins  of  houses,  which  their  own 
efforts  brought  down  with  them.  By  their  boldness 
and  activity  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Chinese;  and  the  buildings 
being  all  on  one  floor,  and  the  materials  slight, 
the  seamen,  notwithstanding  their  daring  beha- 
viour, happily  escaped  with  no  other  injuries  than 
some  considerable  bruises. 

The  fire,  though  at  last  thus  luckily  extinguish- 
ed, did  great  mischief  during  the  time  it  continued ; 
for  it  consumed  a  hundred  shops  and  eleven  streets 
full  of  warehouses,  so  that  the  damage  amounted 
to  an  immense  sum  ;  and  one  of  the  Chinese 
merchants,  well  known  to  the  English,  whose 
name  was  Succoy,  was  supposed,  for  his  own  share, 
to  have  lost  near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  It  raged  indeed  with  unusual  violence, 
for  in  many  of  the  warehouses  there  were  large 
quantities  of  camphor  which  greatly  added  to  its 
fury,  and  produced  a  column  of  exceeding  white 
flame,  which  shot  up  into  the  air  to  such  a  pro- 
digious height,  that  the  flame  itself  was  plainly 
seen  on  board  the  Centurion,  though  she  was 
thirty  miles  distant. 

Whilst  the  commodore  and  his  people  were 
labouring  at  the  fire,  and  the  terror  of  its  becom- 
ing general  still  possessed  the  whole  city,  several 
of  the  most  considerable  Chinese  merchants  came 
to  Mr.  Anson,  to  desire  that  he  would  let  each  of 
them  have  one  of  his  soldiers  (for  such  they  styled 
his  boat's  crew  from  the  uniformity  of  their  dress) 
to  guard  their  warehouses  and  dwelling-houses, 
which,  from  the  known  dishonesty  of  the  populace, 
they  feared  would  be  pillaged  in  the  tumult.  Mr. 
Anson  granted  them  this  request ;  and  all  the 
men  that  he  thus  furnished  to  the  Chinese  behaved 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  who 
afterwards  highly  applauded  their  great  diligence 
and  fidelity. 

By  this  means,  the  I'esolution  of  the  English  at 
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the  fire  and  their  trustiness,  and  punctuality  else- 
where, was  the  general  subject  of  conversation 
amongst  the  Chinese :  and  the  next  morning,  many 
of  the  principal  mhabitants  waited  on  the  commo- 
dore to  thank  him  for  his  assistance;  frankly 
owning  to  him,  that  they  could  never  have  extin- 
guished the  fire  themselves,  and  that  he  had  saved 
their  city  from  being  totally  consumed.  And  soon 
after  a  message  came  to  the  commodore  from  the 
viceroy,  appointing  the  30th  of  November  for  his 
audience ;  which  sudden  resolution  of  the  viceroy, 
in  a  matter  that  had  been  so  long  agitated  in  vain, 
was  also  owing  to  the  signal  services  perfomied 
by  Mr.  Anson  and  his  people  at  the  fire,  of  which 
the  viceroy  himself  had  been  in  some  measure  an 
eye-witness. 

The  fixing  this  business  of  the  audience  was,  on 
all  accounts,  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Anson  was 
much  pleased  with ;  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
Chinese  government  would  not  have  determined 
this  point,  without  having  agreed  among  themselves 
to  give  up  their  pretensions  to  the  duties  they 
claimed,  and  to  grant  him  all  he  could  reasonably 
ask ;  for  as  they  well  knew  the  commodore's  sen- 
timents, it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  imprudence, 
not  consistent  with  the  refined  cunning  of  the 
Chuiese,  to  have  admitted  him  to  an  audience, 
only  to  have  contested  with  him.  And  therefore, 
being  himself  perfectly  easy  about  the  result  of  his 
visit,  he  made  all  necessary  preparations  against 
the  day ;  and  engaged  Mr.  Flint,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  before,  to  act,  as  interpreter  m  the 
conference ;  who,  in  this  aff'air,  as  in  all  others, 
acquitted  himself  much  to  the  commodore's  satis- 
faction ;  repeating  with  great  boldness,  and  doubt- 
less with  exactness,  all  that  was  given  in  charge,  a 
part  which  no  Chinese  linguist  would  ever  have 
performed  with  any  tolerable  fidelity. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, a  mandarin  came  to  the  commodore,  to 
let  him  know  that  the  viceroy  was  ready  to  receive 
him;  on  which  the  commodore  and  his  retinue 
immediately  set  out :  and  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  outer  gate  of  the  city,  he  found  a  guard  of  two 
hundred  soldiers  dx'awn  up  ready  to  attend  him ; 
these  conducted  him  to  the  great  parade  before 
the  emperor's  palace,  where  the  viceroy  then 
resided.  In  this  parade,  a  body  of  troops,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  were  drawn  up  under 
arms,  and  made  a  very  fine  appearance,  being 
all  of  them  new  clothed  for  this  ceremony: 
and  Mr.  Anson  and  his  retinue  having  passed 
through  the  middle  of  them,  he  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  great  hall  of  audience,  where  he 
found  the  viceroy  seated  under  a  rich  canopy  in 
the  emperor's  chair  of  state,  with  all  his  council 
of  mandarins  attending :  here  there  was  a  vacant 
seat  prepared  for  the  commodore,  in  which  he  was 
placed  on  his  arrival :  he  was  ranked  the  third  in 
order  from  the  viceroy,  there  being  above  him 
only  the  head  of  the  law,  and  of  the  treasury,  who 
in  the  Chinese  government  take  place  of  all  mili- 
tary officers.  When  the  commodore  was  seated, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  viceroy  by  his  inter- 
preter, and  began  with  reciting  the  various  methods 
he  had  formerly  taken  to  get  an  audience ;  adding, 
that  he  imputed  the  delays  he  had  met  with  to  the 
insincerity  of  those  he  had  employed,  and  that  he 
had  therefore  no  other  means  left,  than  to  send,  as 
he  had  done,  his  own  officer  with  a  letter  to  the 


gate.  On  the  mention  of  this  the  viceroy  stopped 
the  interpreter,  and  bade  him  assure  Mr.  Anson, 
that  the  first  knowledge  they  had  of  his  being  at 
Canton  was  from  that  letter.  Mr.  Anson  then 
proceeded,  and  told  him,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  traduig  to  China  had  com- 
plained to  him,  the  commodore,  of  the  vexatious 
impositions  both  of  the  merchants  and  inferior 
custom-house  officers,  to  which  they  were  fre- 
quently necessitated  to  submit,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  access  to  the  mandarins,  who 
alone  could  grant  them  redress:  that  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Anson's)  duty,  as  an  officer  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  to  lay  before  the  viceroy  these 
grievances  of  the  British  subjects,  which  he  hoped 
the  viceroy  would  take  into  consideration,  and 
would  give  orders,  that  for  the  future  there  should 
be  no  just  reason  for  complaint.  Here  Mr.  Anson 
paused,  and  waited  i  some  time  m  expectation 
of  an  answer ;  but  nothing  being  said,  he  asked 
his  interpreter,  if  he  was  certain  the  viceroy 
understood  what  he  had  urged ;  the  interpreter 
told  him  he  was  certain  it  was  understood, 
but  he  believed  no  reply  would  be  made  to  it. 
Mr.  Anson  then  represented  to  the  viceroy  the 
case  of  the  ship  Hastingfield,  which,  having  been 
dismasted  on  the  coast  of  China,  had  arrived  in 
the  river  of  Canton  but  a  few  days  before.  The 
people  on  board  this  vessel  had  been  great  sufferers 
by  the  fire ;  the  captain  in  particular  had  all  his 
goods  burnt,  and  had  lost  besides,  in  the  confusion, 
a  chest  of  treasure  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
tahel,  which  was  supposed  to  be  stolen  by  the 
Chinese  boat  men.  Mr.  Anson  therefore  desired 
that  the  captain  might  have  the  assistance  of  the 
government,  as  it  was  apprehended  the  money 
could  never  be  recovered  without  the  interposition 
of  the  mandarms.  And  to  this  request  the  vice- 
roy made  answer,  that  in  settling  the  emperor's 
customs  for  that  ship,  some  abatement  should  be 
made  in  consideration  of  her  losses. 

And  now  the  commodore  having  despatched  the 
business  with  which  the  officers  of  the  East-India 
Company  had  entrusted  him,  he  entered  on  his  own 
affairs ;  acquainting  the  viceroy,  that  the  proper 
season  was  now  set  in  for  returning  to  Europe,  and 
that  he  waited  only  for  a  license  to  ship  off"  his 
provisions  and  stores,  which  were  all  ready ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  this  should  be  granted  him,  and 
he  should  have  gotten  his  necessaries  on  board,  he 
intended  to  leave  the  river  of  Canton,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  for  England.  The  viceroy 
replied  to  this  that  the  license  should  be  imme- 
diately issued,  and  that  everything  should  be 
ordered  on  board  the  following  day.  And  finding 
that  Mr.  Anson  had  nothing  farther  to  insist  on, 
the  viceroy  continued  the  conversation  for  some 
time,  acknowledging  in  very  civil  terms  how  much 
the  Chinese  were  obliged  to  him  for  his  signal  ser- 
vices at  the  fire,  and  owning  that  he  had  saved 
the  city  from  being  destroyed  :  and  then  observing 
that  the  Centurion  had  been  a  good  while  on  their 
coast,  he  closed  his  discourse,  by  wishing  the 
commodore  a  good  voyage  to  Europe.  After 
which,  the  commodore,  thanking  him  for  his 
civility  and  assistance,  took  his  leave.' 

1  The  following  is  Anson's  own  account  of  these  proceed- 
ings : — "  Finding  I  could  not  obtain  the  provisions  and 
stores  to  enable  me  to  proceed  to  Europe,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  visiting  the  Vice  King,  notwithstanding  the 
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As  soon  as  the  commodore  was  out  of  the  hall 
of  audience,  he  was  much  pressed  to  go  into  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  where  there  was  an  en- 
tertainment provided  ;  but  finding,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  viceroy  himself  was  not  to  be  present,  he 
declined  the  invitation,  and  departed,  attended  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  his  arrival ;  only  at  his 
leaving  the  city  he  was  saluted  by  three  guns, 
which  are  as  many  as  in  that  country  are  ever 
fired  on  any  ceremony.  Thus  the  commodore,  to 
his  great  joy,  at  last  finished  this  troublesome 
affair,  which,  for  the  preceding  four  months,  had 
given  him  great  disquietude.  Indeed  he  was 
highly  pleased  with  procuring  a  license  for  the 
shipping  of  his  stores  and  provisions  ;  for  thereby 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Great  Britain  with 
the  first  of  the  monsoon,  and  to  prevent  all  intel- 
ligence of  his  being  expected  :  but  this,  though  a 
very  important  point,  was  not  the  circumstance 
which  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  for  he 
was  more  particularly  attentive  to  the  authentic 
precedent  established  on  this  occasion,  by  which 
his  majesty's  ships  of  war  are  for  the  future 
exempted  from  all  demands  of  duty  in  any  of  the 
ports  of  China. 

In  pursuance  of  the  promises  of  the  viceroy, 
the  provisions  were  begun  to  be  sent  on  board 
the  day  after  the  audience  ;  and,  four  days  after, 
the  commodore  embarked  at  Canton  for  the  Cen- 
turion ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  Centurion 
and  her  prize  unmoored,  and  stood  down  the 
river,  passing  through  the  Bocca  Tigris  on  the 
10th.  And  on  this  occasion  I  must  observe,  that 
the  Chinese  had  taken  care  to  man  the  two  forts, 
on  each  side  of  that  passage,  with  as  many  men 
as  they  could  well  contain,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  armed  with  pikes  and  match-lock  muskets. 
These  garrisons  aff"ected  to  show  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  ships,  and  were  doubtless 
intended  to  induce  Mr.  Anson  to  think  more  re- 
verently than  he  had  hitherto  done  of  the  Chinese 
military  power :  for  this  purpose  they  were  equipped 
with  much  parade,  having  a  great  number  of 
colours  exposed  to  view ;  and  on  the  castle  in 
particular  there  were  laid  considerable  heaps  of 
large  stones ;  and  a  soldier  of  unusual  size,  dressed 


Europeans  were  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor's  duties 
would  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  my  refusing  to  pay  them 
would  embarrass  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  : 
not  knowing  what  means  they  might  make  use  of,  when 
they  had  me  in  their  power,  I  gave  orders  to  Captain 
Brett,  whom  upon  this  occasion  I  had  appointed  captain 
under  me,  that,  if  he  found  me  detained,  he  should  destroy 
the  galleon  (out  of  which  I  had  removed  all  the  treasure, 
amounting  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  pieces  of  eight, 
and  thirty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two 
ounces  of  virgin  silver  and  plate)  and  proceed  with  the 
Centurion  without  the  river's  mouth,  out  of  gun-shot  of 
the  two  forts. 

"  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Europeans,  the 
Vice-King  received  me  with  great  civility  and  politeness, 
having  ten  thousand  soldiers  drawn  up,  and  his  council  of 
Mandarins  attending  the  audience,  and  granted  me  every 
thing  I  desired.  I  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  my  visit,  having  obtained  the  principal  point  I 
had  in  view,  which  was  establishing  a  precedent  upon 
record  that  the  Emperor's  duties  and  measurage  had  not 
been  demanded  from  me,  by  which  means  His  Majesty's 
ships  will  be  under  no  difficulties  in  entering  into  any  of 
the  Emperor  of  China's  ports  for  the  future."— .^n«on'« 
ial  report. 


in  very  sightly  armour,  stalked  about  on  the 
parapet  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  endeavouring 
to  put  on  as  important  and  martial  an  air  as 
possible,  though  some  of  the  observers  on  board 
the  Centurion  shrewdly  suspected,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  armour,  that  instead  of  steel,  it 
was  composed  only  of  a  particular  kind  of  glitter- 
ing paper. 

The  Centurion  and  her  prize  being  now  without 
the  river  of  Canton,  and  consequently  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  the  Chinese  jurisdiction,  I  beg 
leave,  before  I  quit  all  mention  of  the  Chinese 
affairs,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  dispo- 
sition and  genius  of  that  extraordinary  people. 
And  though  it  may  be  supposed,  that  observations 
made  at  Canton  only,  a  place  situated  in  the 
corner  of  the  empire,  are  very  imperfect  materials 
on  which  to  found  any  general  conclusions,  yet  as 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
the  inner  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  evi- 
dently influenced  by  very  ridiculous  prepossessions, 
and  as  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Anson  with  the 
regency  of  Canton  were  of  an  uncommon  nature, 
in  which  many  circumstances  occurred,  different 
perhaps  from  any  which  have  happened  before,  I 
hope  the  following  reflections,  many  of  them  drawn 
from  these  incidents,  will  not  be  altogether  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader. 

That  the  Chinese  are  a  very  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious people  is  sufficiently  evinced  from  the 
great  number  of  curious  manufactures  which  are 
established  amongst  them,  and  which  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  most  distant  nations  ;  but  though 
skill  in  the  handicraft  arts  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  qualification  of  this  people,  yet  their 
talents  therein  are  but  of  a  second-rate  kind  ;  for 
they  are  much  outdone  by  the  Japanese  in  those 
manufactures  which  are  common  to  both  countries; 
and  they  are  in  numerous  instances  incapable  of 
rivalling  the  mechanic  dexterity  of  the  Europeans. 
Indeed,  their  principal  excellence  seems  to  be 
imitation  ;  and  they  accordingly  labour  under  that 
poverty  of  genius  which  constantly  attends  all 
servile  imitators.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
works  which  require  great  truth  and  accuracy,  as 
in  clocks,  watches,  fire-arms,  &c.,  for  in  all  these, 
though  they  can'  copy  the  different  parts,  and  can 
form  some  resemblance  of  the  whole,  yet  they 
never  could  arrive  at  such  a  justness  in  their  fabric 
as  was  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
And  if  we  pass  from  their  manufactures  to  artists 
of  a  superior  class,  as  painters,  statuaries,  &c.,  in 
these  matters  they  seem  to  be  still  more  defective; 
their  painters,  though  very  numerous  and  in  great 
esteem,  rarely  succeeding  in  the  drawing  or  colour- 
ing of  human  figures,  or  in  the  grouping  of  large 
compositions  ;  and  though  in  flowers  and  birds 
their  performances  are  much  more  admired,  yet 
even  in  these  some  part  of  the  merit  is  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  native  brightness  and  excellency 
of  the  colours,  than  to  the  skill  of  the  painter ; 
since  it  is  very  unusual  to  see  the  light  and  shade 
justly  and  naturally  handled,  or  to  find  that  ease 
and  grace  in  the  drawing  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  European  artists.  In  short, 
there  is  a  stiffness  and  minuteness  in  most  of  the 
Chinese  productions,  which  are  extremely  dis- 
pleasing :  and  it  may  perhaps  be  asserted  with 
great  truth,  that  these  defects  in  their  arts  are 
entirely  owing  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  people, 
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amongst  whom  nothing  great  or  spirited  is  to  be 
met  with. 

If  we  next  examine  the  Chinese  literature,  (taking 
our  accounts  from  the  writers  who  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  it  in  the  most  favourable  light)  we 
shall  find  that  on  this  head  their  obstinacy  and 
absurdity  are  most  wonderful :  for  though,  for 
many  ages,  they  have  been  surrounded  by  nations 
to  whom  the  use  of  letters  was  familiar,  yet  they, 
the  Chinese  alone,  have  hitherto  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  almost  divine  invention,  and 
have  continued  to  adhere  to  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
cuil  method  of  representing  words  by  arbitrary 
marks  ;  a  method  which  necessarily  renders  the 
number  of  their  characters  too  great  for  human 
memory  to  manage,  makes  writing  to  be  an  art 
that  requires  prodigious  application,  and  in  which 
no  man  can  be  otherwise  than  partially  skilled  ; 
whilst  all  reading,  and  understanding  of  what  is 
written,  is  attended  with  infinite  obscurity  and 
confusion  ;  for  the  connexion  between  these  marks, 
and  the  words  they  represent,  cannot  be  retained 
in  books,  but  must  be  delivered  down  from  age  to 
age  by  oral  tradition  :  and  how  uncertain  this 
must  prove  in  such  a  complicated  subject,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the 
variation  which  all  verbal  relations  undergo  when 
they  are  transmitted  through  three  or  four  hands 
only.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  his- 
tory and  inventions  of  past  ages,  recorded  by  these 
perplexed  symbols,  must  frequently  prove  unin- 
telligible ;  and  consequently  the  learning  and 
boasted  antiquity  of  the  nation  must,  in  numerous 
instances,  be  extremely  problematical. 

But  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  missionaries, 
that  though  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  science  is 
indeed  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans,  yet 
the  morality  and  justice  taught  and  practised  by 
them  are  most  exemplary.  And  from  the  descrip- 
tion'given  by  some  of  these  good  fathers,  one  should 
be  induced  to  believe  that  the  whole  empire  was 
a  well-governed  affectionate  family,  where  the  only 
contests  were,  who  should  exert  the  most  humanity 
and  beneficence  :  but  our  preceding  relation  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  magistrates,  merchants  and  trades- 
men at  Canton  sufficiently  refutes  these  Jesuitical 
i  fictions.  And  as  to  their  theories  of  morality,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
j  works  of  the  missionaries,  we  shall  find  them  solely 
employed  in  recommending  ridiculous  attachments 
to  certain  immaterial  points,  instead  of  discussing 
the  proper  criterion  of  human  actions,  and  regu- 
lating the  general  conduct  of  mankind  to  one  an- 
other on  reasonable  and  equitable  principles.  In- 
deed, the  only  pretension  of  the  Chinese  to  a  more 
refined  morality  than  their  neighbours,  is  founded, 
not  on  their  integrity  or  beneficence,  but  solely  on 
the  affected  evenness  of  their  demeanour,  and  their 
constant  attention  to  suppress  all  symptoms  of  pas- 
sion and  violence.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that 
hj'pocrisy  and  fraud  are  often  not  less  mischievous 
i  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind  than  impetuosity 
and  vehemence  of  temper  :  since  these,  though 
usually  liable  to  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  do 
not  exclude  sincerity,  benevolence,  resolution,  nor 
many  other  laudable  qualities.  And  perhaps,  if 
this  matter  were  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  would 
appear  that  the  calm  and  patient  turn  of  the  Chi- 
!  nese,  on  which  they  so  much  value  themselves,  and 
{  which  distinguishes  the  nation  from  all  others,  is 


in  reality  the  source  of  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  their  character  ;  for  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served, by  those  who  have  attended  to  the  nature 
of  mankind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  curb  the  more 
robust  and  violent  passions,  without  augmenting 
at  the  same  time  the  force  of  the  selfish  ones  :  so 
that  the  timidity,  dissimulation,  and  dishonesty  of 
the  Chinese  may,  in  some  sort,  be  owing  to  the 
composure,  and  external  decency,  so  universally 
prevailing  in  that  empire. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  disposition  of  the 
people  :  but  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without 
adding  a  few  words  about  the  Chinese  government, 
that  too  having  been  the  subject  of  boundless  pane- 
gyric. And  on  this  head  I  must  observe,  that  the 
favourable  accounts  often  given  of  their  prudent 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  their  transac- 
tions with  Mr.  Anson  :  for  we  have  seen  that  their 
magistrates  are  corrupt,  their  people  thievish,  and 
their  tribunals  crafty  and  venal.  Nor  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  or  the  general  orders  of 
the  state,  less  liable  to  exception  :  since  that  form 
of  government  which  does  not  in  the  first  place 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  against  the 
enterprises  of  foreign  powers,  is  certainly  a  most 
defective  institution  :  and  yet  this  populous,  this 
rich  and  extensive  country,  so  pompously  cele- 
brated for  its  refined  wisdom  and  policy,  was  con- 
quered about  an  age  since  by  a  handful  of  Tartars; 
and  even  now,  by  the  cowardice  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  want  of  proper  military  regulations,  it 
continues  exposed  not  only  to  the  attempts  of  any 
potent  state,  but  to  the  ravages  of  every  petty 
invader.  Nor  is  the  state  provided  with  ships  of 
considerable  force  to  protect  them  :  for  at  Canton, 
where  doubtless  their  principal  naval  power  is 
stationed,  we  saw  no  more  than  four  men-of-war 
junks,  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
mounted  only  with  eight  or  ten  guns,  the  largest 
of  which  did  not  exceed  a  four-pounder.  This 
may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  the  commodore,  whom  I  left  with  his  two 
ships  without  the  Bocca  Tigris  ;  and  who,  on  the 
12th  of  Decembei-,  anchored  before  the  town  of 
Macao. 

Whilst  the  ships  lay  here,  the  merchants  of 
Macao  finished  their  agreement  for  the  galleon,  for 
which  they  had  offered  6000  dollars  ;  this  was 
much  short  of  her  value,  but  the  impatience  of 
the  commodore  to  get  to  sea,  to  which  the  mer- 
chants were  no  strangers,  prompted  them  to  insist 
on  so  unequal  a  bargain.  Mr.  Anson  had  learnt 
enough  from  the  English  at  Canton  to  conjecture, 
that  the  war  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was 
still  continued  ;  and  that  probably  the  French 
might  engage  in  the  assistance  of  Spain,  before  he 
could  arrive  in  Great  Britain ;  and  therefore, 
knowing  that  no  intelligence  could  get  to  Europe 
of  the  prize  he  had  taken,  and  the  treasure  he 
had  on  board,  till  the  return  of  the  merchantmen 
from  Canton,  he  was  resolved  to  make  all  possible 
expedition  in  getting  back,  that  he  might  be  him- 
self the  first  messenger  of  his  own  good  fortune, 
and  might  thereby  prevent  the  enemy  from  form- 
ing any  projects  to  intercept  him  :  for  these  rea- 
sons, he,  to  avoid  all  delay,  accepted  of  the  sum 
offered  for  the  galleon ;  and  she  being  delivered  to 
the  merchants,  the  15th  of  December  1743.  the 
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Centurion,  the  same  day,  got  under  sail,  on  her 
return  to  England.  And,  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
she  came  to  an  anchor  at  Prince's  Island  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  and  continued  there  wooding 
and  watering  till  the  8th  ;  when  she  weighed  and 
stood  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  she  anchored  in  Table-bay. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  situated  in  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  where  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold 
are  rarely  known  ;  and  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who 
are  numerous,  and  who  here  retain  their  native 
industry,  have  stocked  it  with  prodigious  plenty  of 
all  sort  of  fruits  and  provisions  ;  most  of  which 
either  from  the  equality  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil,  are  more  delicious  in  their 
kind  than  can  be  met  with  elsewhere  :  so  that  by 
these,  and  by  the  excellent  water  which  abounds 
there,  this  settlement  is  the  best  provided  of  any 
in  the  known  world,  for  the  refreshment  of  sea- 
men after  long  voyages.  Here  the  commodore 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  April,  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  place,  which  by  its  extraordinary 
accommodations,  the  healthiness  of  its  au*,  and 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  country,  all 
enlivened  by  the  addition  of  a  civilised  colony,  was 
not  disgraced  in  an  imaginary  comparison  wiih  the 
valleys  of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  the  lawns  of  Tinian. 
During  his  stay  he  entered  about  forty  new  men  ; 
and  having,  by  the  3rd  of  April  1744,  completed 
his  water  and  provision,  he,  on  that  day,  weighed 
and  put  to  sea  ;  and,  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
they  saw  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  which  however 
they  did  not  touch  at,  but  stood  on  their  way  ; 
and,  on  the  10th  of  June,  being  then  in  soundings, 
they  spoke  with  an  English  ship  from  Amsterdam 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  whence  they  received  the 


first  intelligence  of  a  French  war ;  the  twelfth,  I 
they  got  sight  of  the  Lizard  ;  and  the  fifteenth,  in  j 
the  evening,  to  their  infinite  joy,  they  came  safe  i 
to  an  anchor  at  Spithead.     But  that  the  signal  i 
perils  which  had  so  often  threatened  them,  in  the  j 
preceding  part  of  the  enterprise,  might  pursue 
them  to  the  very  last,  Mr.  Anson  learnt,  on  his 
arrival,  that  there  was  a  French  fleet  of  consider-  j 
able  force  cruising  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel ;  j 
which,  by  the  account  of  their  position,  he  found  I 
the  Centurion  had  run  thi-ough,  and  had  been  all  i 
the  time  concealed  by  a  fog.     Thus  was  this  expe-  I 
dition  finished,  when  it  had  lasted  three  years,  and 
nine  months  ;  after  having,  by  its  event,  strongly 
evinced  this  important  truth,  that  though  prudence, 
intrepidity,  and  perseverance  united,  are  not  ex- 
empted from  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune  ;  yet  in 
a  long  series  of  transactions,  they  usually  rise 
superior  to  its  power,  and  in  the  end  rai'ely  fail  of 
proving  successful,  i 

I  "  This  remark  (observes  Sir  John  Barrow)  is  certainly 
just ;  and  no  parallel  is  to  be  found,  in  the  history  of  navi- 
gation, to  the  Voyage  of  Anson,  unless  it  be  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  in  some 
respects  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary.  He  left 
England  with  five  ships,  his  own,  the  Hind,  of  100  tons, 
the  second  80,  the  third  30,  a  fly-boat  50,  and  a  pinnace 
of  15  tons.  He  lost,  or  broke  up,  or  left  behind  him,  all 
but  his  own :  plundered  the  Spaniards  on  the  western 
coast,  proceded  nearly  to  50"  N.  to  look  for  a  north-ciist 
passage  into  the  Atlantic,  crossed  the  Pacific,  proceeded 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  ten  months,  reached  England  with  only  his  o^vn 
ship  and  about  50  men  out  of  160." , 

One  of  the  survivors  of  Anson's  voyage,  a  seaman  named 
George  Gregory,  died  so  late  as  1804,  at  Kingston,  at  the 
great  age  of  109,  having  never  known  a  day's  illness  since 
ho  went  to  sea  in  1714. 
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The  king  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
comply  with  a  request  from  the  merchants  and 
planters  interested  in  his  majesty's  West  India 
possessions,  that  the  bread-fruit  tree  might  be 
introduced  into  those  islands,  a  vessel,  proper 
for  the  undertaking,  was  bought,  and  taken  into 
dock  at  Deptford,  to  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary fixtures  and  preparations  for  executing  the 
object  of  the  voyage.  These  were  completed 
according  to  a  plan  of  my  much  honoured  friend, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which,  in  the  event,  proved 
the  most  advantageous  that  could  have  been 
adopted  for  the  intended  purpose. 

The  ship  was  named  the  Bounty:  I  was  appointed 
to  command  her  on  the  16th  of  August,  1787.  Her 
burthen  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifteen  tons ; 
her  extreme  length  on  deck,  ninety  feet  ten  inches ; 
extreme  breadth,  twenty -four  feet  three  inches ; 
and  height  in  the  hold  under  the  beams,  at  the 
main  hatchway,  ten  feet  three  inches.  In  the 
cockpit  were  the  cabins  of  the  surgeon,  gunner, 
botanist,  and  clerk,  with  a  steward -room  and 
store-rooms.  The  between  decks  was  divided  in 
the  following  manner: — the  great  cabin  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  and 
extended  as  far  forward  as  the  after  hatchway. 
It  had  two  large  sky-lights,  and  on  each  side 
three  scuttles  for  air,  and  was  fitted  with  a  false 
floor  cut  full  of  holes  to  contain  the  garden-pots, 
in  which  the  plants  were  to  be  brought  home. 
The  deck  was  covered  with  lead,  and  at  the  foremost 
corners  of  the  cabin  were  fixed  pipes  to  carry  off 
the  water  that  drained  from  the  plants,  into  tubs 
placed  below  to  save  it  for  future  use.  I  had  a 
small  cabin  on  one  side  to  sleep  in,  adjoining  to 
the  great  cabin,  and  a  place  near  the  middle  of 
the  ship  to  eat  in.  The  bulk-head  of  this  apart- 
ment was  at  the  after-part  of  the  main  hatchway, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  the  births  of  the 
mates  and  midshipmen ;  between  these  births  the 
arm-chest  was  placed.  The  cabin  of  the  master, 
in  which  was  always  kept  the  key  of  the  arms, 
was  opposite  to  mine.  This  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  parts  of  the  ship  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  event  of  the  expedition. 

The  ship  was  masted  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  navy ;  but,  on  my  application,  the 
masts  were  shortened,  as  I  thought  them  too 
much  for  her,  considering  the  nature  of  the  voyage. 


On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  ship  came  out  of 
dock ;  but  the  carpenters  and  joiners  remained  on 
board  much  longer,  as  they  had  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  finish. 

The  next  material  alteration  made  in  the  fitting 
out,  was,  lessening  the  quantity  of  iron  and  other 
ballast. — I  gave  directions  that  only  nineteen  tons 
of  iron  should  be  taken  on  board,  instead  of  the 
customary  proportion,  which  was  forty-five  tons. 
The  stores  and  provisions  I  judged  would  be  fully 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  remainder ; 
for  I  am  of  opinion,  that  many  of  the  misfortunes 
which  attend  ships  in  heavy  storms  of  wind,  are  oc- 
casioned by  too  much  dead  weight  in  their  bottoms. 

The  establishment  of  men  and  officers  for  the 
ship  were  as  follows  : — 1  Lieutenant  to  command ; 
1  Master  ;  1  Boatswain  ;  1  Gunner  ;  1  Carpenter ; 

1  Surgeon  ;  2   Master's  Mates  ;  2  Midshipmen  ; 

2  Quarter  Masters  ;  1  Quarter  Masters'  Mate  ; 
1  Boatswain's  Mate  ;  1  Gunner's  Mate  ;  1  Car- 
penter's Mate  ;  1  Carpenter's  Crew  ;  1  Sailmaker  ; 
1  Armourer  ;  1  Corporal ;  1  Clerk  and  Steward  ; 
23  able  seamen — Total  44. 

Two  skilful  and  careful  men  were  appointed,  at 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  recommendation,  to  have  the 
management  of  the  plants  intended  to  be  brought 
home:  the  one,  David  Nelson,  who  had  been  on 
similar  employment  in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage  ; 
the  other,  William  Brown,  as  an  assistant  to  him. 
— With  these  two,  our  whole  number  amounted  to 
forty-six. 

It  was  proposed,  that  our  route  to  the  Society 
Islands  should  be  round  Cape  Horn ;  and  the 
greatest  despatch  became  necessary,  as  the  season 
was  already  far  advanced:  but  the  shipwrights 
not  being  able  to  complete  their  work  by  the  time 
the  ship  was  ready  in  other  respects,  our  sailing 
was  unavoidably  retarded.  However,  by  the  4th 
of  October  the  pilot  came  on  board  to  take  us  down 
the  river  ;  on  the  9th  we  fell  down  to  Long  Reach, 
where  we  received  our  gunner's  stores,  and  guns, 
four  4-pounders  and  ten  swivels. 

The  ship  was  stored  and  victualled  for  eighteen 
months.  In  addition  to  the  customary  allowance 
of  provisions,  we  were  supplied  with  sour  krout, 
portable  soup,  essence  of  malt,  dried  malt,  and  a 
proportion  of  barley  and  wheat  in  lieu  of  oatmeal. 
I  was  likewise  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  iron- 
work and  trinkets,  to  serve  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  natives  in  the  South  Seas  :  and  from  the 
Board  of  Longitude  I  received  a  time-keeper,  made 
by  Mr.  Kendal. 

On  the   15th  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
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Spithead;  but  the  winds  and  weather  were  so 
unfavourable  that  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  the 
4th  of  November.  On  the  24th  I  received  from 
Lord  Hood,  who  commanded  at  Spithead,  my 
final  orders.  The  wind,  which  for  several  days 
before  had  been  favourable,  was  now  turned 
directly  against  us.  On  the  28th  the  ship's  com- 
pany received  two  months'  pay  in  advance,  and 
on  the  following  morning  we  worked  out  to  St. 
Helen's,  where  we  were  obliged  to  anchor. 

We  made  different  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get 
down  channel,  but  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather 
constantly  forced  us  back  to  St.  Helen's,  or  Spit- 
head, until  Sunday  the  23rd  of  December,  when 
we  sailed  with  a  fair  wind. 

The  object  of  all  the  former  voyages  to  the 
South  Seas,  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his 
present  majesty,  has  been  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge.  This 
voyage  may  be  reckoned  the  first,  the  intention  of 
which  has  been  to  derive  benefit  from  those  distant 
discoveries.  For  the  more  fully  comprehending 
the  nature  and  plan  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
the  reader  may  be  possessed  of  every  information 
necessary  for  entering  on  the  following  sheets,  I 
shall  here  lay  before  him  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
I  received  from  the  Admiralty,  and  likewise  a  short 
description  of  the  bread-fruit. 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  S;c. 
Wliereas  the  king,  upon  a  representation  from  the  mer- 
chants and  planters  interested  in  his  majesty's  West  India 
possessions,  that  the  introduction  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
into  the  islands  of  those  seas,  to  constitute  an  article  of 
food,  would  be  of  very  essential  benefit  to  the  inhabitants, 
hath,  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  so  respectable  a 
body  of  his  subjects  (especially  in  an  instance  which  pro- 
mises general  advantage)  thought  fit  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  procuring  some  of  those  trees,  and  con- 
veying tliem  to  the  said  West  India  islands :  and  whereas 
the  vessel  under  your  command  hath,  in  consequence 
thereof,  been  stored  and  victualled  for  that  service,  and 
fitted  with  proper  conveniences  and  neoessiiries  for  the 
preservation  of  as  many  of  the  said  trees  as,  from  her  size, 
can  be  taken  on  board  her ;  and  you  have  been  directed  to 
receive  on  board  her  the  two  gardeners  named  in  the  mar- 
gin", who,  from  their  knowledge  of  trees  and  plants,  have 
been  hired  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  such  as  shall  appear 
to  be  of  a  proper  species  and  size : 

You  are,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, signified  to  us  by  Lord  Sydney,  one  of  his  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to 
sea  in  the  vessel  you  command,  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  wind  and  weather,  and  proceed  with  her,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Society 
Islands,  situate  in  the  southern  ocean,  in  the  latitude  of 
about  eighteen  degrees  south,  and  longitude  of  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  degrees  east  from  Greenwich,  where, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  late  Capt.  Cook, 
and  persons  who  accompanied  him  during  his  voyages, 
the  bread-fruit  tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  luxuriant 
State. 

Having  arrived  at  the  above-mentioned  islands,  and 
taken  on  board  as  many  trees  and  plants  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  (the  better  to  enable  you  to  do  which,  you  have 
already  been  furnished  with  such  articles  of  merchandise 
and  trinkets  as  it  is  supposed  will  be  wanted  to  satisfy  the 
natives)  you  are  to  proceed  from  thence  through  Endea- 
vour Streights  (which  separate  New  Holland  from  New 
Guinea)  to  Prince's  Island,  in  the  Streights  of  Sunda,  or,  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  more  convenient,  to  pass  on  the 
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eastern  side  of  Java  to  some  port  on  the  north  side  of  that 
island,  where  any  bread-fruit  trees  which  may  have  been 
injured,  or  have  died,  may  be-replaced  by  mangosteens, 
duriens,  jacks,  nancas,  lansas,  and  other  fine  fruit  trees 
of  that  quarter,  as  well  as  the  rice  plant  which  grows  upon 
dry  land ;  all  of  which  species  (or  such  of  them  as  shall  be 
judged  most  eligible)  you  are  to  purchase  on  thebest  tei-ms 
you  can  from  the  inhabitants  ofthat  island, with  the  ducats 
with  which  you  have  also  been  furnished  for  that  purpose; 
taking  care,  however,  if  the  rice  plants  above-mentioned 
cannot  be  procured  at  Java,  to  touch  at  Prince's  Island  for 
them,  where  they  are  regularly  cultivated. 

From  Prince's  Island,  or  the  Island  of  Java,  you  are  to 
proceed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  West  Indies 
(calling  on  your  way  thither  at  any  places  which  may  be 
thought  necessary)  and  deposit  one  half  of  such  of  the 
above-mentioned  trees  and  plants  as  may  be  then  alive 
at  his  majesty's  botanical  garden  at  St.  Vincent,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  AVindward  Islands,  and  then  go  on  to 
Jamaica :  and,  having  delivered  the  remainder  to  Mr. 
East,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  authorised  by 
the  governor  and  council  of  that  island  to  receive  them  ; 
refreshed  your  people,  and  received  on  board  such  provi- 
sions and  stores  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  voyage,  make 
the  best  of  your  way  back  to  England  ;  repairing  to  Spit- 
head, and  sending  to  oiu-  secretary  an  account  of  your 
arrival  and  proceedings. 

And  whereas  you  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  which  have  been  given  to  the  above-mentioned 
gardeners  for  their  guidance,  as  well  in  procuring  the  said 
trees  and  plants,  and  the  management  of  them  after  they 
shall  be  put  on  board,  as  for  bringing  to  England  a  small 
sample  of  each  species,  and  such  othersasmay  be  prepared 
by  the  superintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  by  the  said  Mr.  East,  or  others,  for  his  majesty's 
garden  at  Kew ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
afford,  and  to  give  directions  to  your  officers  and  company 
to  aff"ord,  the  said  gardeners  every  possible  aid  and  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  the  collecting  of  the  said  trees  and  plants 
at  the  places  before-mentioned,  but  for  their  preservation 
during  their  conveyance  to  the  places  of  their  destination. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  20th  November,  1787. — Howe, 
Chas.  Brett,  Rd.  Hopkins,  J.  Leveson  Gower, 

To  Lieut.  W.  Bli(]h,  commanding  H.M.'s 
armed  vessel  the  Bounty,  at  Spithead. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships,  P.  Stevens. 

In  the  foregoing  orders  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  I  was  particularly  directed  to  proceed  round 
Cape  Horn  ;  but,  as  the  season  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  we  were  so  long  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  I  made  application  to  the  Admiralty  for 
discretional  orders  on  that  point ;  to  which  I  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  : — 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Sjc.  Sjc. 
The  season  of  the  year  being  now  so  far  advanced  bjb  to 
render  it  probable,  that  your  arrival,  with  the  vessel  you 
command,  on  the  southern  coast  of  America,  will  be  too 
late  for  your  passing  round  Cape  Horn  without  much  dif- 
ficulty and  hazard;  you  are,  in  that  case,  at  liberty  (not- 
withstanding former  orders)  to  proceed  in  her  to  Otaheite, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  18th  December,  1787 — Hows, 
Chas.  Brett,  Bayham. 

To  Lieut.  W.  Bligh,  commanding  H.M.'s 
armed  vessel  Bounty,  Spithead. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships,       P.  Stevens. 

The  bread-fruit  is  so  well  known  and  described, 
that  to  attempt  a  new  account  of  it  would  be  un- 
necessary and  useless.  However,  as  it  may  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  I  have 
given  the  following  extracts  respecting  it. 
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Extract  from  the  account  of  Dampier's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  performed  in  16«8. 
"The  bread-fruit  (as  we  call  it,)  grows  on  a 
large  tree,  as  big  and  high  as  our  largest  apple- 
trees.  It  hath  a  spreading  head,  full  of  branches 
and  dark  leaves.  The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs 
like  apples ;  it  is  as  big  as  a  penny-loaf  when  wheat 
is  at  five  shillings  the  bushel ;  it  is  of  a  round 
shape,  and  hath  a  thick  tough  rind.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  the  taste  is 
sweet  and  pleasant.  The  natives  of  Guam  use 
it  for  bread.  They  gather  it,  when  full-grown, 
while  it  is  green  and  hard  ;  then  they  bake  it  in 
an  oven,  which  scorcheth  the  i-ind  and  makes  it 
black  ;  but  they  scrape  off  the  outside  black  crust, 
and  there  remains  a  tender  thin  crust ;  and  the 
inside  is  soft,  tender,  and  white  like  the  crumb  of  a 
penny-loaf.  There  is  neither  seed  nor  stone  in  the 
inside,  but  all  is  of  a  pure  substance,  like  bi*ead. 
It  must  be  eaten  new;  for,  if  it  is  kept  above 
twenty-four  hours,  it  grows  harsh  and  choaky; 
but  it  is  very  pleasant  before  it  is  too  stale.  This 
fruit  lasts  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  the  natives  eat  no  other  sort  of  food 
of  bread  kind.  I  did  never  see  of  this  fruit  any 
where  but  here.  The  natives  told  us,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  this  fruit  growing  on  the  rest  of  the 
Ladrone  islands  :  and  I  did  never  hear  of  it  any 
where  else." 

Extract  from  the  accoimt  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Walter. 

«  There  was,  at  Tinian,  a  kind  of  fruit,  peculiar 
to  these  (Ladrone)  islands,  called  by  the  Indians 
rhymay,  but  by  us  the  bread-fruit ;  for  it  was 
constantly  eaten  by  us,  during  our  stay  upon  the 
island*,  instead  of  bread  ;  and  so  universally 
preferred,  that  no  ship's  bread  was  expended  in 
that  whole  interval.  It  grew  upon  a  tree  which 
is  somewhat  lofty,  and  which  towards  the  top 
divides  into  large  and  spreading  branches.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  of  a  remarkable  deep  green, 
are  notched  about  the  edges,  and  are  generally 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The 
fruit  itself  is  found  indifferently  on  all  parts  of 
the  branches;  it  is,  in  shape,  rather  elliptical 
than  round ;  it  is  covered  with  a  tough  rind,  and 
is  usually  seven  or  eight  inches  long;  each  of 
them  grows  singly,  and  not  in  clusters.  This 
fruit  is  fittest  to  be  used  when  it  is  full-grown, 
but  still  green;  m  which  state,  after  it  is  pro- 
perly prepared  by  being  roasted  in  the  embers, 
its  taste  has  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
an  artichoke's  bottom,  and  its  texture  is  not  very 
different,  for  it  is  soft  and  spungy." 

Extracts  from  the  account  of  the  first  Voyage  of  Captain 
Cook.    Hawkesworth,  Vol.  II. 
IN    THE    SOCIETY    ISLANDS. 

«  The  bread-fruit  grows  on  a  tree  that  is  about 
the  size  of  a  middling  oak  ;  its  leaves  are  frequently 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  shape,  deeply 
sinuated  like  those  of  the  fig-tree,  which  they 
resemble  in  consistence  and  colour,  and  in  the 
exuding  of  a  white  milky  juice  upon  being  broken. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's 
head,  and  the  surface  is  reticulated  not  much  un- 

*  About  two  months ;  viz.  from  the  latter  end  of  August 
to  the  latter  end  of  October,  1742. 


hke  a  truffle :  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and 
has  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a  small 
knife.  The  eatable  part  lies  between  the  skin  and 
the  core ;  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of 
the  consistence  of  new  bread  :  it  must  be  roasted 
before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or 
four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight 
sweetness  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  a  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke." 

"  Of  the  many  vegetables  that  have  been  men- 
tioned already  as  serving  them  for  food,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  bread-fruit,  to  procure  which  costs  them 
no  trouble  or  labour  but  climbing  a  tree.  The 
tree  which  produces  it  does  not  indeed  shoot  up 
spontaneously ;  but,  if  a  man  plants  ten  of  them 
in  his  life-time,  which  he  may  do  in  about  an  hour, 
he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own 
and  future  generations  as  the  native  of  our  less 
temperate  climate  can  do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold 
winter,  and  reaping  in  the  summer's  heat,  as  often 
as  these  seasons  return ;  even  if,  after  he  has  pro- 
cured bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should 
convert  a  surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his 
children. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  bread-fruit  is  not 
always  in  season ;  but  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits,  supply 
the  deficiency." 

Extract  from  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's  last  Voyage. 

IN    THE    SOCIETY    ISLANDS. 

"  I  (Captain  Cook)  have  inquired  very  carefully 
into  their  manner  of  cultivating  the  bread-fruit 
tree  at  Otaheite ;  but  was  always  answered,  that 
they  never  planted  it.  This,  indeed,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  will  examine  the  places 
where  the  young  trees  come  up.  It  will  be  always 
observed,  that  they  spring  from  the  roots  of  the 
old  ones,  which  run  along  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  So  that  the  bread-fruit  trees  may  be 
reckoned  those  that  would  naturally  cover  the 
plains,  even  supposing  that  the  island  was  not 
inhabited;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  white- 
barked  trees,  found  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  con- 
stitute the  forests  there.  And  from  this  we  may 
observe,  that  the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  plant  his  bread,  will  rather  be 
under  the  necessity  of  preventing  its  progress; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  sometimes  done,  to  give  room 
for  trees  of  another  sort,  to  afford  him  some  variety 
in  his  food." 

IN   THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

"  The  bread-fruit  trees  are  planted,  and  flourish 
with  great  luxuriance,  on  rising  grounds." — 
"  Whei'e  the  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  in 
a  great  variety  of  peaked  forms,  their  steep  sides 
and  the  deep  chasms  between  them  are  covered 
with  trees,  amongst  which  those  of  the  bread-fruit 
were  observed  particularly  to  abound." 

"  The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  Upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  rather  more  temperate." 

"  The  bread-fruit  trees  thrive  in  these  islands, 
not  in  such  abundance,  but  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  fruit  they  do  on  the  rich  plains  of  Ota- 
heite. The  trees  are  nearly  of  the  same  height, 
but  the  branches  begin  to  strike  out  from  the 
trunk  much  lower,  and  with  greater  luxuriance." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ENGLAND — ARRIVAL  AT  TENERIFFE — SAIL 
FROM  THENCE — ARRIVAL  OFF  CAPE  HORN — SEVERITY  OF 
THE  WEATHER — OBLIGED  TO  BEAR  AWAY  FOR  THE  CAPE 
OF   GOOD   HOPE. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  23d  of  December  1787, 
we  sailed  from  Spithead,  and,  passing  through  the 
Needles,  directed  our  course  down  channel,  with  a 
fresh  gale  of  wind  at  east.  In  the  afternoon  one 
of  the  seamen,  in  furling  the  main-top-gallant  sail, 
fell  off  the  yard,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
himself  by  catching  hold  of  the  main-top-mast-stay 
in  his  fall.  At  night  the  wind  increased  to  a 
strong  gale,  with  a  heavy  sea.  It  moderated, 
however,  on  the  25th,  and  allowed  us  to  keep  our 
Christmas  with  cheerfulness  ;  but  the  following 
day  it  blew  a  severe  storm  of  wind  from  the  east- 
ward, which  continued  till  the  29th,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  suffered  greatly.  One  sea  broke 
away  the  spare  yards  and  spars  out  of  the  star- 
board main  chains.  Another  heavy  sea  broke 
into  the  ship,  and  stove  all  the  boats.  Several 
casks  of  beer  that  had  been  lashed  upon  deck 
were  broke  loose  and  washed  overboard,  and  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  risk  that  we 
were  able  to  secure  the  boats  from  being  washed 
away  entirely.  On  the  29  th  we  were  in  latitude 
39°  3.5'  N.  and  longitude  14°  26'  W.  when  the 
gale  abated,  and  the  weather  became  fair.  Besides 
other  mischief  done  to  us  by  the  storm,  a  large 
quantity  of  our  bread  was  damaged  and  rendered 
useless,  for  the  sea  had  stove  in  our  stern,  and 
filled  the  cabin  with  water.  From  this  time  to 
our  arrival  at  Teneriffe  we  had  moderate  weather, 
and  winds  mostly  from  the  northward. 

January  4th.  This  forenoon  we  spoke  a  French 
ship  bound  to  the  Mauritius.  The  next  day,  at 
nine  in  the  forenoon,  we  saw  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe, bearing  W.S.W.  J  W.  about  twelve  leagues 
distant.  It  was  covered  with  a  thick  haze,  except 
the  north-westernmost  part,  which  is  a  remarkable 
headland,  resembling  a  horse's  head,  the  ears  very 
distinct.  To  the  eastward  of  this  head  lie  two 
round  rocks,  the  northern  boundary  of  Teneriffe. 
A  Spanish  packet,  bound  to  Corunna,  an  American 
brig,  and  several  other  vessels,  were  lying  here. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  anchored,  I  sent  an 
officer  (Mr.  Christian)  to  wait  on  the  governor, 
and  to  acquaint  him  I  had  put  in  to  obtain  re- 
freshments, and  to   repair  the  damages  we   had 


sustained  in  bad  weather.     To  this  I 


a  very 


polite  answer  from  the  governor*,  that  I  should 
be  supplied  with  whatever  the  island  afforded,  •! 
had  also  directed  the  officer  to  acquaint  him  that 
I  would  salute,  provided  an  equal  number  of  guns 
were  to  be  returned  ;  but,  as  I  received  an  extra- 
ordinary answer  to  this  part  of  my  message,  pur- 
porting that  his  excellency  did  not  return  the  same 
number  but  to  persons  equal  in  rank  to  himself, 
this  ceremony  was  omitted. 

During  this  interval  I  was  visited  by  the  port- 
master  (Captain  Adams),  and  shortly  afterwards 
several  officers  came  on  board  from  his  excellency, 
to  compliment  me  on  my  arrival.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  moored,  I  went  on  shore,  and  paid  my 
respects  to  him. 

On  Monday  morning  I  began  to  forward  the 

♦  Marquis  de  Branohefortd. 


ship's  business  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  gave 
the  necessary  directions  to  Messrs.  Collogan  and 
Sons,  the  contractors,  for  the  supplies  I  wanted. 
I  also  got  leave  of  the  governor  for  Mr.  Nelson  to 
range  the  hills  and  examine  the  country  in  search 
of  plants  and  natural  curiosities. 

As  there  was  a  great  surf  on  the  shore,  I  bar- 
gained for  every  thing  I  wanted  to  be  brought  off 
by  the  shore  boats,  and  agreed  to  give  five  shil- 
lings per  ton  for  water.  Very  good  wine  was 
bought  ^  ten  pounds  per  pipe,  the  contract  price ; 
but  the  superior  quality  was  fifteen  pounds ;  and 
some  of  this  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  best 
London  Madeira.  I  found  this  was  an  unfavour- 
able season  for  other  refreshments  :  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  onions,  were  all  very 
scarce,  and  double  the  price  of  what  they  are  in 
summer.  Beef  also  was  difficult  to  be  procured, 
and  exceedingly  poor  ;  the  price  nearly  sixpence 
farthing  per  pound.  The  corn  was  three  current 
dollars  per  fanega,  which  is  full  five  shillmgs  per 
bushel ;  and  biscuit  at  twenty-five  shillings  for  the 
hundi'ed  pounds.  Poultry  was  so  scarce  that  a 
good  fowl  cost  three  shilluigs.  This  is,  therefore, 
not  a  place  for  ships  to  expect  refreshments  atu 
reasonable  price  at  this  time  of  the  year,  wine 
excepted  ;  but  from  March  to  November  supplies 
are  plentiful,  particularly  fruit ;  of  which  at  this 
time  we  could  procure  none,  except  a  few  dried 
figs  and  some  bad  oranges. 

The  landing  on  the  beach  is  generally  imprac- 
ticable with  our  own  boats,  at  least  without  great 
risk  ;  but  there  is  a  very  fine  pier,  on  which  people 
may  land  without  difficulty  if  there  is  not  much 
swell  in  the  road.  To  this  pier  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  pipes  for  the  use  of  shipping,  and  for 
which  all  merchant-ships  pay. 

There  is  a  degree  of  wretchedness  and  want 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  which  is  not  any 
where  so  common  as  among  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements.  To  alleviate  these  evils, 
the  present  governor  of  Teneriffe  has  instituted  a 
most  charitable  society,  which  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  superintend  ;  and  by  considerable  contributions, 
a  large  airy  dwelling,  that  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  poor  girls,  and  as  many  men  and  boys, 
has  been  built,  and  endowed  with  a  sufficiency  of 
land  round  it,  not  only  for  all  present  purposes, 
but  for  enlarging  the  building  for  more  objects  of 
charity  as  their  funds  increase.  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  shown  by  his  excellency  this  asylum, 
(Hospicio  they  call  it,)  where  there  appeared  in 
every  countenance  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
content.  The  decency  and  neatness  of  the  dress 
of  the  young  females,  with  the  order  in  which  they 
were  arranged  at  their  spinning-wheels  and  looms, 
in  an  extensive  airy  apartment,  was  admirable. 
A  governess  inspected  and  regulated  all  their  j 
works,  which  were  the  manufacturing  of  ribbons 
of  all  colours,  coarse  linens,  and  tapes  ;  all  which 
were  managed  and  brought  to  perfection  by  them- 
selves, from  the  silk  and  flax  in  their  first  state ; 
even  the  dyeing  of  the  colours  is  performed  by 
them.  These  girls  are  received  for  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry,  and 
have  for  their  portions  their  wheel  and  loom,  with 
a  sum  of  money  propoi-tioned  to  the  state  of  the 
fund,  which  is  assisted  by  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  at  this  time  was  estunated  at  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  men  and  boys  are  not  less  attended  to  : 
they  are  employed  in  coarser  work,  blanketing 
and  all  kinds  of  common  woollens  :  if  they  become 
infirm,  they' spend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
here  comfortably,  and  under  a  watchful  inspector, 
who  attends  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
governess  does  the  gii'ls.  They  are  all  visited 
every  day  by  the  governor,  and  a  clergyman 
attends  them  every  evening.  By  this  humane  in- 
stitution a  number  of  people  are  rendered  useful 
and  industrious,  in  a  country  where  the  poor,  from 
the  indulgence  of  the  climate,  are  too  -apt  to  prefer 
a  life  of  inactivity,  though  attended  with  wretched- 
ness, to  obtaining  the  comforts  of  life  by  industry 
and  labour. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  island,  I  was 
informed,  were  estimated  at  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred  thousand.  Their  annual  export  of 
wine  is  twenty  thousand  pipes,  and  of  brandy  half 
that  quantity.  Vessels  are  frequently  here  from 
St.  Eustatia,  and  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of 
Teneriffe  wine  is  caiTied  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  name  of  Madeira. 

Teneriffe  is  considered  of  more  value  than  all 
the  other  Canaries :  the  inhabitants,  however,  in 
scarce  seasons  receive  supplies  from  the  Grand 
Canary  ;  but  their  vineyards  here  are  said  to  be 
greatly  superior.  Their  produce  of  corn,  though 
exceedingly  good,  is  not  sufficient  for  their  con- 
sumption ;  and,  owing  to  this,  the  Americans  have 
an  advantageous  trade  here  for  their  flour  and 
grain,  and  take  wine  in  return. 

The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent  each  way,  built  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
the  houses  in  general  large  and  airy,  but  the 
streets  are  very  ill  paved.  I  am  told  that  they 
are  subject  to  few  diseases  ;  but  if  any  epidemic 
distemper  breaks  out,  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  particularly  the  small-pox,  the 
bad  effects  of  which  they  now  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract by  inoculation.  For  this  reason  they  are 
very  circumspect  in  admitting  ships  to  have  com- 
munication with  the  shore  without  bills  of  health. 
A  sloop  from  London,  called  the  Chance,  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  master,  bound  to  Barbadoes,  out 
nineteen  days  from  the  Downs,  came  into  the  road 
the  day  before  we  sailed.  She  had  suffered  much 
by  the  bad  weather  ;  but,  having  brought  no  bill 
of  health,  the  governor  would  not  allow  any  pei-son 
to  come  on  shore,  unless  I  could  vouch  for  them 
that  no  epidemic  disease  raged  in  England  at  the 
time  they  sailed,  which  I  was  able  to  do,  it  being 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  I  left  the  land  ;  and 
by  that  means  they  had  the  governor's  permission 
to  receive  the  supplies  they  wanted,  without  being 
obliged  to  perform  quarantine. 

Having  finished  our  business  at  Teneriffe,  on 
Thursday  the  10th,  we  sailed  with  the  wind  at  S.E., 
our  ship's  company  all  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches, 
and  gave  the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr. 
Fletcher  Christian,  one  of  the  mates. — I  have 
always  considered  this  as  a  desirable  regulation, 
when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  on  many 
accounts  ;  and  am  persuaded  that  unbroken  rest 
not  only  contributes  much  towards  the  health  of 
a  ship's  company,  but  enables  them  more  readily 
to  exert  themselves  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency. 
As  it  was  my  wish  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  with- 
out stopping,  I  ordered  every  body  to  be  at  two- 


thirds  allowance  of  bread  ;  I  also  directed  the 
water  for  drinking  to  be  filtered  through  drip- 
stones that  I  had  bought  at  Teneriffe  for  that 
purpose. 

We  ran  all  night  towards  the  S.S.W.,  having 
the  wind  at  S.E.  The  next  morning  we  could  see 
nothing  of  the  land.  I  now  made  the  ship's  com- 
pany acquainted  with  the  intent  of  the  voyage  ; 
and,  having  been  permitted  to  hold  out  this  en- 
couragement to  them,  I  gave  assurances  of  the 
certainty  of  promotion  to  every  one  whose  endea- 
vours should  merit  it. 

The  winds,  for  some  days  after  leaving  Tene- 
riffe, were  mostly  from  the  southward.  Fishing- 
lines  and  tackle  were  distributed  amongst  the 
people,  and  some  dolphins  were  caught. 

On  the  17th  the  wind  came  round  to  the  N.E., 
and  continued  steady  in  that  quarter  till  the  25th, 
on  which  day,  at  noon,  we  were  in  3°  54'  N.  As 
the  cloudiness  of  the  sky  gave  us  reason  to  expect 
much  rain,  we  prepared  the  awnings  with  hoses 
for  the  convenience  of  saving  water,  in  which  we 
were  not  disappointed.  From  this  time  to  our 
meeting  with  the  S.E.  trade  wind  we  had  much  wet 
weather,  the  air  close  and  sultry,  with  calms,  and 
light  variable  winds,  generally  from  the  southward. 

On  the  29th  there  was  so  heavy  a  fall  of  rain 
that  we  caught  seven  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

On  the  31st,  latitude  at  noon,  2°  5'  N.,  found  a 
current  setting  to  the  N.E.,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  thermometer 
was  at  82°  in  the  shade,  and  81^°  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  so  that  the  air  and  the  water  were 
within  half  a  degree  of  the  same  temperature.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  observed  a  violent 
rippling  in  the  sea,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  us,  which  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
breakers.  This  I  imagine  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  large  school  (or  multitude)  of  fish,  as 
it  was  exactly  in  the  track  the  ship  had  passed,  so 
that  if  any  real  shoal  had  been  there,  we  must 
have  seen  it  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  a 
careful  look-out  was  always  kept.  However,  if  it 
had  appeared  ahead  of  us,  instead  of  astern,  I 
should  certainly  have  tacked  to  avoid  it.  To  such 
appearances  I  attribute  the  accounts  of  many 
shoals  within  the  tropics,  which  cannot  be  found 
any  where  but  in  maps.  Our  latitude  at  this  time 
was  2°  8'  N.,  and  longitude  19°  43'  W.  The  next 
day  we  had  more  of  these  appearances,  from  the 
number  of  schools  of  fish  by  which  the  ship  was 
surrounded. 

Saturday  the  2nd.  This  morning  we  saw  a  sail 
to  the  N.  N.W.,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  dis- 
tinguish what  she  was. 

Monday  the  4th.  Had  very  heavy  rain ;  during 
which  we  nearly  filled  all  -our  empty  water  casks. 
So  much  wet  weather,  with 'the  closeness  of  the 
air,  covered  every  thing  with  mildew.  The  ship 
was  aired  below  with  fires,  and  frequently  sprmkled 
with  vinegar ;  and  every  little  interval  of  dry 
weather  was  taken  advantage  of  to  open  all  the 
hatchways,  and  clean  the  ship,  and  to  have  all  the 
people's  wet  things  washed  and  dried. 

With  this  weather,  and  light  unsteady  winds, 
we  advanced  but  2i  degrees  in  twelve  days ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  we  were  relieved  by  the 
S.E.  trade  wind,  which  we  fell  in  with  on  the  fith 
at  noon,  in  latitude  1°  21'  N.,  and  longitude 
20°  42'  W. 
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The  next  afternoon  we  crossed  the  equinoctial 
Hne,  in  longitude  21°  50'  W.  The  weather  became 
fine,  and  the  S.  E.  trade  wind  was  fresh  and  steady, 
with  which  we  kept  a  point  free  from  the  wind, 
and  got  to  the  southward  at  a  good  rate. 

The  weather  continuing  dry,  we  put  some  of 
our  bread  in  casks,  properly  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception, to  preserve  it  from  vermin :  this  experi- 
ment, we  afterwards  found,  answered  exceedingly 
well. 

On  the  16th,  at  daylight,  we  saw  a  sail  to  the 
southward.  The  next  day  we  came  up  with  her, 
and  found  her  to  be  the  British  Queen,  Simon 
Paul,  master,  from  London,  bound  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  whale-fishery.  She  sailed  from 
Falmouth  the  5th  of  December,  eighteen  days 
before  I  left  Spithead.  By  this  ship  I  wrote  to 
England.  At  sunset  she  was  almost  out  of  sight 
astern. 

Monday  the  18th.  At  noon  we  were  in  latitude 
20°  44'  S.,  and  longitude  31°  23'  W.  In  our  ad- 
vances towards  the  south,  the  wind  had  gradually 
veered  round  to  the  east,  and  was  at  this  time  at 
E.N.E.  The  weather,  after  crossing  the  Line,  had 
been  fine  and  clear,  but  the  air  so  sultry  as  to 
occasion  great  faintness,  the  quicksilver  in  the 
thermometer,  in  the  day-time,  standing  at  between 
81  and  83  degrees,  and  one  time  at  85  degrees. 
In  our  passage  through  the  northern  tropic,  the 
air  was  temperate,  the  sun  having  then  high  south 
declination  and  the  weather  being  genei-ally  fine 
till  we  lost  the  N.  E.  trade  wind  ;  but  such  a  thick 
haze  surrounded  the  horizon,  that  no  object  could 
be  seen,  except  at  a  very  small  distance.  The  haze 
commonly  cleared  away  at  sunset,  and  gathered 
again  at  sunrise.  Between  the  N.E.  and  S.  E. 
trade  winds,  the  calms  and  rains,  if  of  long  con- 
tinuance, are  very  liable  to  produce  sickness, 
unless  great  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  ship 
clean  and  wholesome,  by  giving  all  the  air  pos- 
sible, drying  between  decks  with  fires,  and  drying 
and  airing  the  people's  clothes  and  bedding. 
Besides  these  precautions,  we  frequently  wetted 
with  vinegar  ;  and  every  evening  the  pumps  were 
used  as  ventilators.  With  these  endeavours  to 
secure  health,  we  passed  the  low  latitudes  without 
a  single  complaint. 

The  currents  we  met  with  were  by  no  means 
regvilar,  nor  have  I  ever  found  them  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  However,  from  the  channel 
to  the  southward,  as  far  as  Madeira,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  current  setting  to  the  S.  S.  E. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  a  ship  was  seen  in 
the  N.  E.,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  distinguish 
of  what  country.  The  next  day  the  wind  came 
round  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  so  that  we  could  no 
longer  consider  ourselves  in  the  trade  wind.  Our 
latitude  at  noon  was  25°  55'  S.,  longitude  36° 
29'  W.  Variation  of  the  compass  three  degrees 
east. 

Sat.  23rd,  towards  night  the  wind  died  away, 
and  we  had  some  heavy  showers  of  rain,  of  which 
we  profited,  by  saving  a  ton  of  good  water.  The 
next  day  we  caught  a  shark  and  five  dolphins. 

Tuesday,  26th,  we  bent  new  sails,  and  made 
other  necessary  preparations  for  encountering  the 
weather  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a  high  latitude. 
Our  latitude  at  noon  was  29°  38'  S.,  longitude  41° 
44'  W.  Variation  7°  13'  E.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  wind  being  westerly,  and  blowing  strong  in 


squalls,  some  butterflies,  and  other  insects,  like 
what  we  call  horse-flies,  were  blown  on  boai'd  of 
us.  No  birds  were  seen  except  sheerwaters.  Our 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  at  this  time  was 
above  100  leagues. 

Sunday,  March  2nd,  in  the  forenoon,  after  seeing 
that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service  was 
performed,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  this 
day.  I  gave  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  whom  I 
had  before  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  third 
watch,  a  written  order  to  act  as  lieutenant. 

Saturday,  8th.  We  were  at  noon  in  latitude 
36°  .'iO'  S.,  and  longitude  52°  53'  W.  The  last 
four  days,  we  several  times  tried  for  soundings, 
without  finding  bottom,  though  considerably  to 
the  westward  of  Captain  Wallis's  track,  who  had 
soundings  at  fifty-four  fathoms  depth,  in  latitude 
35°  40'  S.,  and  longitude  49°  54'  W.  This  day 
we  tried  with  two  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of 
line,  but  did  not  find  bottom  ;  at  the  same  time, 
observing  a  rippling  in  the  water,  we  tried  the 
current  by  mooring  a^  keg  with  one  hundred 
fathoms  of  line,  by  which  it  appeared  to  run  to 
the  N.  N.  W.,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour.  By  the  noon  observation,  however,  we  were 
eighteen  miles  to  the  southward  of  our  reckoning. 
In  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  turtle  floating,  and,  not 
having  much  wind,  hoisted  a  boat  out,  and  sent 
after  it ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  putrid  state, 
with  a  number  of  crabs  feeding  upon  it. 

The  change  of  temperature  began  now  to  be 
sensibly  felt,  there  being  a  variation  in  the  ther- 
mometer, since  yesterday,  of  eight  degrees.  That 
the  people  might  not  suffer  by  their  own  negli- 
gence, I  gave  orders  for  their  light  tropical  clothing 
to  be  put  by,  and  made  them  dress  in  a  manner 
more  suited  to  a  cold  climate.  I  had  provided 
for  this  before  I  left  England,  by  giving  directions 
for  such  clothes  to  be  purchased  as  were  neces- 
sary. 

Monday,  10th.  In  the  foi-enoon  we  struck 
soundings  at  eighty-three  fathoms  depth  ;  our 
latitude  40°  8'  S.,  and  longitude  55°  40'  W.  This 
I  conclude  to  have  been  near  the  edge  of  the 
bank  ;  for,  the  wind  being  at  S.S.W.,  we  stood 
towards  the  S.E.  ;  and,  after  running  fourteen 
miles  in  that  direction,  we  could  find  no  bottom 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  of  line.  In 
the  night  we  stood  towards  the  W.S.  W.,  with  a 
southerly  wind,  and  got  again  into  soundings. 
The  next  day  we  saw  a  great  number  of  whales 
of  an  immense  size,  that  had  two  spout -holes  on 
the  back  of  the  head. — Upon  a  complaint  made  to 
me  by  the  master,  I  found  it  necessary  to  punish 
Matthew  Quintal,  one  of  the  seamen,  with  two 
dozen  lashes,  for  insolence  and  mutmous  beha- 
viour. Before  this,  I  had  not  had  occasion  to 
punish  any  person  orr  board. 

On  the  12th,  we  caught  a  porpoise,  by  striking 
it  with  the  grains.  Every  one  ate  heartily  of  it  ; 
and  it  was  so  well  liked,  that  no  part  was  wasted. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  a  land- 
bird  like  a  lark,  and  passed  part  of  a  dead  whale 
that  had  been  left  by  some  whalers  after  they  had 
taken  the  blubber  off".  Saw,  likewise,  two  strange 
sail. 

On  the  19th,  at  noon,  by  my  account,  we  were 
within  twenty  leagues  of  Port  Desire  ;  but  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  N.W.  with  thick 
foggy  weather,  I  did  not  attempt  to  make  the 
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land.  We  passed  a  good  deal  of  rock- weed,  and 
saw  many  whales,  and  albatrosses  and  other  sea- 
birds. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind,  which 
had  for  some  time  past  been  northerly,  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  W.S.W.  and  blew  hard.  We  steered 
to  the  S.  S.  E.  ;  and  on  the  23rd,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  discovered  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  bearing  S.  E.  At  nine  in  the  forenoon 
we  were  off  Cape  St.  Diego,  the  eastern  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  The  wind'  being  unfavourable, 
I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the 
eastward  of  Staten  Land,  than  to  attempt  passing 
through  Straits  le  Maire.  The  two  opposite  coasts 
of  the  Straits  exhibited  very  different  appearances. 
The  land  of  Ten-a  del  Fuego  hereabouts,  though 
the  interior  parts  are  mountainous,  yet  near  the 
coast  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and,  at  the  distance 
we  were  from  it,  had  not  an  unpromising  appear- 
ance. The  coast  of  Staten  Land,  near  the  Straits, 
is  mountainous  and  craggy,  and  remarkable  for  its 
high  peaked  hills.  Straits  le  Maire  is  a  fair 
opening,  which  cannot  well  be  mistaken  ;  but  if 
any  doubt  could  remain,  the  different  appearances 
of  the  opposite  shores  would  sufficiently  make  the 
Straits  known. 

I  did  not  sail  within  less  than  six  leagues  of  the 
coast,  that  we  might  have  the  wind  more  regular, 
and  avoid  being  exposed  to  the  heavy  squalls  that 
came  off  from  the  land. 

The  sight  of  New  Year's  Harbour  almost 
tempted  me  to  put  in  ;  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  people  being  in  good  health,  deter- 
mined me  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  refreshment, 
until  we  should  reach  Otaheite.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  easternmost  of  New  Year's 
Isles,  where  Captain  Cook  observed  the  latitude 
to  be  55°  40'  S.,  bore  from  us  south  four  leagues. 
We  saw  the  entrance  isles  of  New  Year's  harbour; 
at  the  back  of  which  the  land  is  very  craggy 
and  mountainous.  This  must  be  a  very  con- 
venient port  to  touch  at,  as  the  access  to  it  is  safe 
and  easy. 

About  two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St. 
John,  I  observed  the  separation  of  the  mountains 
that  Captain  Cook  has  taken  notice  of,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  Staten  Land  being  there  divided 
into  two  islands. 

Monday,  24th.  We  had  stood  to  the  southward 
all  night,  with  the  wind  at  W.S.W.  and  S.W. 
At  eight  in  the  morning,  Cape  St.  John  bore 
N.W.,  ten  leagues  distant.  Soon  after  we  lost 
sight  of  the  land. 

From  the  time  we  lost  sight  of  the  land,  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  we  were  struggling  with  bad 
weather  and  contrary  winds  :  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  the  wind  came  to  the  N.N.E.,  and 
made  us  entertain  great  hopes  that  we  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  our  passage  round  the  Cape 
without  much  difficulty.  At  noon  we  were  in 
latitude  60°  1'  S.,  and  in  71°  45'  W.  longitude, 
which  is  8°  26'  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  St. 
John.  .This  flattering  appearance  was  not  of  long 
continuance :  in  the  night  the  wind  became  vari- 
able, and  next  day  settled  again  in  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  with  very  bad  weather. 

On  April  2nd,  in  the  morning,  the  wind,  which 
had  blown  fresh  all  night  from  the  N.W.,  came 
round  to  the  S.  W.,  and  increased  to  a  heavy  gale. 
At  six  in  the  morning  the  storm  exceeded  what  I 


had  ever  met  with  before  ;  and  the  sea,  from  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  wind,  running  in  contrary 
directions,  broke  exceeding  high.  Our  ship,  how- 
ever, lay  to  very  well,  under  a  main  and  fore  stay- 
sail. The  gale  continued,  with  severe  squalls  of 
hail  and  sleet,  the  remainder  of  tliis,  and  all  the 
next  day. — On  the  4th,  the  wind  was  less  violent, 
but  far  from  modei-ate.  With  so  much  bad 
weather,  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  constant 
fire,  night  and  day  ;  and  one  of  the  watch  always 
attended  to  dry  the  people's  wet  clothes :  and  this, 
I  have  no  doubt,  contributed  as  much  to  their 
health  as  to  their  comfort. 

Our  companions  in  this  inhospitable  region, 
were  albatrosses,  and  two  beautiful  kinds  of  birds, 
the  small  blue  petterel,  and  pintada.  A  great 
many  of  these  were  frequently  about  the  wake  of 
the  ship,  which  induced  the  people  to  float  a  line 
with  hooks  baited,  to  endeavour  to  catch  them  ; 
and  their  attempts  were  successful.  The  method 
they  used,  was  to  fasten  the  bait  a  foot  or  two 
before  the  hook,  and,  by  giving  the  line  a  sudden 
jerk  when  the  bird  was  at  the  bait,  it  was  hooked 
in  the  feet  or  body. 

On  the  6th  the  weather  was  moderate,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  9th,  with  the  wind  veering 
between  the  N. W.  and  S.W. ;  of  which  we  were 
able  to  take  advantage. 

On  the  10th  we  saw  some  fish,  which  appeared 
spotted,  and  about  the  size  of  bonetos  :  these  were 
the  only  fish  we  had  seen  m  this  high  latitude. 

The  stormy  weather  continued  with  a  great  sea. 
The  ship  now  began  to  complain,  and  required  to 
be  pumped  every  hour  ;  which  was  no  more  than 
we  had  reason  to  expect  from  such  a  continuance 
of  gales  and  high  seas.  The  decks  also  became  so 
leaky,  that  I  was  obliged  to  allot  the  great  cabin, 
of  which  I  made  little  use,  except  in  fine  weather, 
to  those  people  who  had  wet  births,  to  hang  their 
hammocks  in  ;  and  by  this  means  the  between- 
decks  was  less  crowded. 

Every  morning  all  the  hammocks  were  taken 
down  from  where  they  hung,  and  when  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  keep  them  upon  deck,  they  were 
put  in  the  cabin  ;  so  that  the  between-decks  were 
cleaned  daily,  and  aired  with  fires,  Lf  the  hatchways 
could  not  be  opened.  With  all  this  bad  weather, 
we  had  the  additional  mortification  to  find,  at  the 
end  of  every  day,  that  we  were  losing  ground ;  for 
notwithstanding  our  utmost  exertions,  and  keeping 
on  the  most  advantageous  tacks,  (which,  if  the 
weather  had  been  at  all  moderate,  would  have 
sufficiently  answered  our  purpose)  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  we  were  doing  little  better  than 
drifting  before  the  wind. 

Bii'ds,  as  usual,  were  about  the  ship,  and  some 
of  them  caught ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  we 
left  Staten  Land,  we  saw  some  whales.  This 
morning,  owing  to  the  violent  motion  of  the  ship, 
the  cook  fell  and  broke  one  of  his  ribs,  and  another 
man,  by  a  fall,  dislocated  his  shoulder.  The  gun- 
ner, who  had  the  charge  of  a  watch,  was  laid  up 
with  the  rheumatism  :  and  this  was  the  first  sick 
list  that  appeared  on  board  the  ship.  The  time  of 
full  moon,  which  was  approaching,  made  me  en- 
tertain hopes,  that,  after  that  period,  we  should 
experience  some  change  of  wind  or  weather  in  our 
favour ;  but  the  event  did  not  at  all  answer  our 
expectations.  The  latitude,  at  noon  this  day,  was 
58°  9'  S,  and  longitude  76°  1'  W. 
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As  we  caught  a  good  many  birds,  but  which  were 
all  lean,  and  tasted  fishy,  we  tried  an  experiment 
upon  them  wliich  succeeded  admirably.  By  keep- 
ing them  cooped  up,  and  cramming  them  with 
ground  corn,  they  improved  wonderfully  in  a  short 
time  ;  so  that  the  pintada  birds  became  as  fine  as 
ducks,  and  the  albatrosses  were  as  fat,  and  not 
inferior  in  taste  to  fine  geese.  Some  of  the  latter 
birds  were  caught  that  measured  seven  feet  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  wings,  when  spread. 
This  unexpected  supply  came  very  opportunely  ; 
for  none  of  our  live  stock  remained  except  hogs, 
the  sheep  and  poultry  not  being  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

This  morning,  the  wind  died  away,  and  we  had 
a  calm  for  a  few  hours,  which  gave  us  hopes  that 
the  next  would  be  a  more  favourable  wind.  A  hog 
was  killed  for  the  ship's  company,  which  gave 
them  an  excellent  meal.  Towards  noon,  to  our 
great  disappointment,  the  wind  sprung  up  again 
from  the  westward,  and  in  the  afternoon  blew 
strong,  with  snow  and  hail  storms. 

This  was  the  second  day  after  the  full  moon  ; 
but,  as  1  have  remarked  before,  it  had  no  influence 
on  the  weather.  At  noon  our  latitude  was  58°  M' 
S.,  and  longitude  70°  7'  W.,  which  is  near  seven 
degrees  to  the  eastward  of  our  situation  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  instant,  when  we  had  advanced 
the  farthest  in  our  power  to  the  westward,  being 
then  in  76°  58'  W.,  three  degrees  to  the  west  of 
Cape  Deseada,  the  west  part  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  ;  and  at  this  time  we  were  3°  52'  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  hourly  losing  ground. 

It  wa.s  with  much  concern  I  saw  how  hopeless, 
and  even  unjustifiable  it  was,  to  persist  any  longer 
in  attempting  a  passage  this  way  to  the  Society 
Islands.  We  had  been  thirty  days  in  this  tem- 
pestuous ocean.  At  one  time  we  had  advanced  so 
far  to  the  westward  as  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
making  our  passage  round  ;  but  from  that  period 
hard  gales  of  westerly  wind  had  continued  without 
intermission,  a  few  hours  excepted,  which,  to 
borrow  an  expression  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage, 
were  "  like  the  elements  drawing  breath  to  return 
upon  us  with  redoubled  violence."  The  season 
was  now  too  far  advanced  for  us  to  expect  more 
favourable  Windsor  weather,  and  we  had  sufficiently 
experienced  the  impossibility  of  beating  round 
against  the  wind,  or  of  advancing  at  all  without  the 
help  of  a  fair  wind,  for  which  there  was  little 
reason  to  hope.  Another  consideration,  which 
had  great  weight  with  me,  was,  that  if  I  persisted 
in  my  attempt  this  way,  and  should,  after  all,  fail 
to  get  round,  it  would  occasion  such  a  loss  of  time, 
that  our  arrival  at  Otaheite,  soon  enough  to  return 
in  the  proper  season  by  the  East  Indies,  would  be 
rendered  precarious.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds  in  high  southern 
latitudes,  left  me  no  reason  to  doubt  of  making  a 
quick  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
to  the  eastward  round  New  Holland.  Having 
maturely  considered  all  circumstances,  I  deter- 
mined to  bear  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  at  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the 
wind  then  blowing  strong  at  west,  I  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  a-weather,  to  the  great  joy  of  every 
person  on  board.  Our  sick  list  at  this  time  had 
increased  to  eight,  mostly  with  rheumatic  com- 
plaints :  in  other  respects  the  people  were  in  good 
health,  though  exceedingly  jaded. 


The  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  into  the  South 
Seas,  during  the  summer  months,  has  seldom  been 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  is  to  be  preferred,  in 
the  moderate  seasons,  to  the  more  distant  route 
to  the  eastward,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland.  If  we  had  been  one  month  earlier, 
or  perhaps  less,  I  doubt  not  but  we  should  have 
effected  our  passage. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PASSAGE  TOWARDS  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE — ARRIVAL  AT 
FALSE  BAV — OCCURRENCES  THERE — REPORTS  CONCERNING 
THE    GROSVENOR'S  PEOPLE — DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  CAPE. 

The  westerly  winds  and  stormy  weather  con- 
tinuing, gave  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  deter- 
mination. On  the  25th  at  noon,  we  were  in  latitude 
54°  16'  S.,  and  longitude  57°  4'  W.  The  nearest  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  by  my  reckoning,  then  bore 
N.  13°  W. ;  distance  23  leagues.  Our  stock  of 
water  being  sufficient  to  serve  us  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
stop  at  these  islands,  as  the  refreshment  we  might 
obtain  there  would  scarce  repay  us  for  the  expense 
of  time :  we  therefore  continued  our  course  towards 
the  N.E.  and  E.N.E. 

Thursday  22,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  the 
Table  Mountain  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  it 
is  reckoned  unsafe  riding  in  Table  Bay  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  steered  for  False  Bay.  The  next 
evening  we  anchored  in  the  outer  part,  and  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  24th  got  the  ship  secured  in  Simon's 
Bay,  which  is  in  the  inner  part  of  False  Bay.  We 
found  lying  here,  one  outward-bound  Dutch  India- 
man,  five  other  Dutch  ships,  and  a  French  ship. 

After  saluting  the  fort,  which  was  returned  by 
an  equal  number  of  guns,  I  went  on  shore,  and 
dispatches  were  sent  away  to  Cape  Town,  to  acquaint 
the  governor  of  our  arrival.  A  Dutch  ship  at  this 
time  lying  in  Table  Bay,  bound  for  Europe,  I  sent 
letters  by  her  to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  ships  to  be  in  Table  Bay  so  late  in  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  strong  N.W.  winds.  April  is  the 
time  limited. 

I  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  getting  our 
wants  supplied.  The  ship  required  to  be  caulked 
in  every  part,  for  she  was  become  so  leaky,  that 
we  had  been  obliged  to  pump  every  hour  in  our 
passage  from  Cape  Horn.  This  we  immediately 
set  about,  as  well  as  repairing  our  sails  and  rigging. 
The  severe  weather  we  had  met  with,  and  the 
leakiness  of  the  ship,  made  it  necessary  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  all  the  stores  and  provisions.  Of 
the  latter,  a  good  deal  was  found  damaged,  par- 
ticularly the  bread. — The  time-keeper  I  took  on 
shore  to  ascertain  its  rate,  and  other  instruments, 
to  make  the  necessary  astronomical  observations. 
— Fresh  meat,  with  soft  bread,  and  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, were  issued  daily  to  the  ship's  company, 
the  whole  time  we  remained  here.  A  few  days 
after  our  arrival,  I  went  over  to  Cape  Town,  and 
waited  on  his  excellency  M.  Vander  Graaf,  the 
governor,  who  obligingly  arranged  matters  so 
much  to  our  advantage,  that  we  scarcely  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  being  at  a  distance  from  the  Cape 
Town,  whence  we  received  all  our  supplies. 

During  our  stay  here,  I  took  care  to  procure 
seeds  and  plants  that  would  be  valuable  at  Otaheite, 
and  the  different  places  we  might  touch  at  in  our 
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way  thitlier.  In  this  I  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Colonel  Gordon,  the  commander  of  the  troops.  In 
company  with  this  gentleman,  the  loss  of  the 
Grosvenor  East  Indiaman  was  mentioned :  on 
this  subject,  Colonel  Gordon  expressed  great  con- 
cern, that,  from  anything  he  had  said,  hopes  were 
still  entertained  to  flatter  the  affectionate  wishes 
of  the  surviving  friends  of  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. He  said  that,  in  his  ti-avels  into  the  Caffre 
country,  he  had  met  with  a  native  who  described 
to  him,  that  there  was  a  white  woman  among  his 
countrymen,  who  had  a  child,  and  that  she  fre- 
quently embraced  the  child,  and  cried  most  vio- 
lently. This  was  all  he  (the  colonel)  could  under- 
stand ;  and,  being  then  on  his  return  home,  with 
his  health  much  impaii'cd  by  fatigue,  the  only 
thing  that  he  could  do,  was  to  make  a  friend  of 
the  native,  by  presents,  and  promises  of  reward, 
on  condition  that  he  would  take  a  letter  to  this 
woman,  and  bring  him  back  an  answer.  Accor- 
dingly he  wrote  letters  in  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  desiring,  that  some  sign  or  mark  might  be 
returned,  either  by  writing  with  a  burnt  stick,  or 
by  any  means  she  should  be  able  to  devise,  to 
satisfy  him  that  she  was  there  ;  and  that  on  re- 
ceiving such  token  from  her,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  ensure  her  safety  and  escape.  But 
the  Caffre,  although  apparently  delighted  with  the 
commission  which  he  had  undertaken,  never  re- 
turned, nor  has  the  colonel  ever  heard  any  thing 
more  of  him,  though  he  had  been  instructed  in 
methods  of  conveying  information  through  the 
Hottentot  country. 

To  this  account,  that  I  may  not  again  have  oc- 
casion to  introduce  so  melancholy  a  subject,  I  shall 
add  the  little  information  I  received  respecting  it, 
when  I  re-visited  the  Cape,  in  my  return  towards 
Europe. — A  reputable  farmer,  of  the  name  of 
Holhousen,  who  lives  at  Swellendham,  eight  days' 
journey  from  the  Cape,  had  information  from  some 
Caffre  Hottentots,  that  at  a  crawl,  or  village,  in 
their  country,  there  were  white  men  and  women. 
On  this  inteUigence,  Mr.  Holhousen  asked  per- 
mission of  the  governor  to  make  an  expedition, 
with  some  of  the  farmers,  into  the  country,  re- 
quiring a  thousand  rix-dollars  to  bear  his  expenses. 
The  governor  referred  him  to  Mr.  Wocke,  the 
landros  of  Graverennet,  a  new  colony,  in  his  way. 
But  from  the  place  where  Mr.  Holhousen  lives,  to 
the  landros  Mr.  Wocke's  residence,  is  a  month's 
journey,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  undertake  at  an 
uncertainty,  as  Mr.  Wocke  might  have  disapproved 
of  the  enterprise.  It  was  in  October  last  that  Mr. 
Holhousen  offered  to  go  on  this  service.  He  was 
one  of  the  party  who  went  along  the  sea-coast  in 
search  of  these  unfortunate  people,  when  a  few  of 
them  first  made  their  appearance  at  the  Cape.  I 
am,  however,  informed,  that  the  Dutch  farmers 
are  fond  of  making  expeditions  into  the  country, 
that  they  may  have  opportunities  of  taking  away 
cattle  ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  undertakings  of  this  kind  are 
not  encouraged. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Dublin  East  Indiaman 
arrived  from  England  ;  on  board  of  which  ship 
was  a  party  of  the  77th  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Balfour. 

On  the  29th,  being  ready  for  sea,  I  took  the 
time-keeper  and  instruments  on  board.  The  error 
of  the  time-keeper  was  3'  33",  2  too  slow  for  the 


mean  time  at  Greenwich,  and  its  rate  of  going  3" 
per  day,  losing.  The  thermometer,  during  our 
stay  here,  was  from  51  to  (J6  degrees. 

We  had  been  thirty-eight  days  at  this  place, 
and  my  people  had  received  all  the  advantage  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  refreshments  of  every 
kind  that  are  here  to  be  met  with.  We  sailed  at 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  saluted  the  plat- 
form with  thirteen  guns  as  we  ran  out  of  the  bay, 
which  were  returned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PASSAGE  TOWARDS  VAN  DIKMEN'S  LAND — MAKE  THE  ISLAND 
OF  ST.  PAUL — ARRIVAL  IN  ADVENTURE  BAY — NATIVES  SEEN 
— SAIL   FROM  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  land  the  day  after  leaving 
False  Bay,  and  steered  towards  the  E.S.E.,  having 
variable  winds  the  first  week,  with  much  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  The  remainder  of  this  pas- 
sage, the  winds  were  mostly  between  the  S.  and 
W.,  blowing  strong.  There  were  almost  every 
day  great  numbers  of  pintada,  albatrosses,  blue 
petterels,  and  other  oceanic  birds,  about  us ;  but 
it  was  observed,  that  if  the  wind  came  from  the 
northward,  only  for  a  few  hours,  the  birds  gene- 
rally left  us,  and  their  presence  again  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  southerly  wind. 

On  Sunday  the  22nd,  at  noon,  we  were  scudding 
under  the  fore-sail  and  close-reefed  main-top-sail, 
the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  west.  An  hour 
afternoon  the  gale  increased,  and  blew  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  ship  was  almost  driven  forecastle 
under,  before  we  could  get  the  sails  clewed  up. 
As  soon  as  the  sails  were  taken  in,  we  brought  the 
ship  to  the  wind,  lowered  the  lower  yards,  and  got 
the  top-gallant-masts  upon  deck,  which  eased  the 
ship  very  much.  We  remained  lying  to  till  eight 
the  next  morning,  when  we  bore  away  under  a 
reefed  fore-sail.  In  the  afternoon  the  sea  ran  so 
high,  that  it  became  very  unsafe  to  stand  on  :  we 
therefore  brought  to  the  wind  again,  and  remained 
lying  to  all  night,  without  accident,  excepting  that 
the  man  at  the  steerage  was  thrown  over  the 
wheel,  and  much  bruised.  Towards  noon,  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again  bore 
away  under  the  reefed  fore-sail.  In  the  afternoon 
saw  some  whales. 

We  continued  running  to  the  eastward,  it  being 
my  intention  to  make  the  island  St.  Paul.  On 
Monday  the  28th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  saw 
the  island,  bearing  E.  by  N,,  12  leagues  distant: 
between  10  and  11  o'clock,  we  ran  along  the  south 
side,  at  about  a  league  distant  from  the  shore. 
There  was  a  verdure  that  covered  the  higher  parts 
of  the  land ;  but  I  believe  it  was  nothing  more 
than  moss,  which  is  commonly  found  on  the  tops 
of  most  rocky  islands  in  these  latitudes.  We  saw 
several  whales  near  the  shore.  The  extent  of  this 
island  is  five  miles  from  E.  to  W.  ;  and  about  two 
or  three  from  N.  to  S.  As  we  passed  the  east  end, 
we  saw  a  remarkable  high  sugar-loaf  rock,  abreast 
of  which,  I  have  been  informed,  is  good  anchorage 
in  23  fathoms,  the  east  point  bearing  S.W.  by  S., 
by  true  compass.  I  had  this  information  from  the 
captain  of  a  Dutch  packet,  in  which  I  returned  to 
Europe.  He  likewise  said  there  was  good  fresh 
water  on  the  island,  and  a  hot  spring,  which  boiled 
fish  in  as  great  perfection  as  on  a  fire. 
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At  noon,  we  were  three  leagues  past  the  island. 
We  kept  on  towards  the  E.S.E.,  and  for  several 
days  continued  to  see  rock-weed,  which  is  re- 
marked to  be  generally  the  case  after  ships  pass 
St.  Paul's  ;  but  to  the  westward  of  it,  very  seldom 
any  is  seen. 

We  had  much  bad  weather,  with  snow  and  hail, 
and  in  our  approach  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  no- 
thing was  seen  to  indicate  the  nearness  of  the  coast, 
except  a  seal,  when  we  were  within  the  distance 
of  20  leagues. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  we  saw  the  rock 
named  the  Mewstone,  that  lies  near  the  S.W.  cape 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  bearing  N.E.  about  six 
leagues.  The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  N.W. 
As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Mewstone,  we  were 
sheltered  from  a  very  heavy  sea,  which  ran  from 
the  westward.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  we  were 
abreast  of  the  south  cape,  when  the  wind  became 
light  and  variable.     Saw  several  fires  inland. 

All  the  20th,  we  were  endeavouring  to  get  into 
Adventure  Bay,  but  were  prevented  by  vari- 
able winds.  The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
we  anchored  in  the  outer  part,  and  at  sun-rise 
weighed  again :  at  noon,  we  anchored  well  in  the 
bay,  and  moored  the  ship. 

In  our  passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  winds  were  mostly  from  the  westward,  with 
very  boisterous  weather :  but  one  great  advantage, 
that  this  season  of  the  year  has  over  the  summer 
months  is,  in  being  free  from  fogs.  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  approach  of  strong  southerly 
winds  is  announced  by  many  kinds  of  birds  of  the 
albatross  or  petterel  tribe,  and  the  abatement  of 
the  gale,  or  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  by 
their  keeping  away.  The  thermometer  also  very 
quickly  shows  when  a  change  of  these  winds  may 
be  expected,  by  varying  sometimes  six  and  seven 
degrees  in  its  height.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  after  we  passed  the  island  St.  Paul,  there  was 
a  westerly  current ;  the  ship  being  every  day  to 
the  westward  of  the  reckoning,  which  in  the  whole, 
from  St.  Paul  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  made  a  differ- 
ence of  four  degrees  between  the  longitude  by  the 
reckoning  and  the  true  longitude. 

The  ship  being  moored,  I  went  in  a  boat  to  look 
out  for  the  most  convenient  place  to  wood  and 
water  at,  which  I  found  to  be  at  the  west  end  of 
the  beach  :  for  the  surf,  though  considerable,  was 
less  there  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  bay.  The 
water  was  in  a  gully  about  sixty  yards  from  the 
beach  ;  it  was  perfectly  good,  but  being  only  a 
collection  from  the  rains,  the  place  is  always  dry 
in  the  summer  months;  for  we  found  no  water 
in  it  when  I  was  here  with  Captain  Cook  in  Janu- 
ary, 1777. — We  had  very  little  success  in  hauling 
the  seine ;  about  twenty  small  flounders,  and  flat- 
headed  fish,  called  foxes,  were  all  that  were  taken. 
I  found  no  signs  of  the  natives  having  lately 
frequented  this  bay,  or  of  any  European  vessels 
having  been  here  since  the  Resolution  and  Dis- 
covery in  1777.  From  some  of  the  old  trunks  of 
trees,  then  cut  down,  I  saw  shoots  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  fourteen  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

In  the  evening,  I  returned  on  board.  The  next 
morning,  22nd,  at  daylight,  a  party  was  sent  on 
shore  for  wooding  and  watering,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Christian  and  the  gunner  ;  and  I 
directed  that  one  man  should  be  constantly  em- 


ployed in  washing  the  people's  clothes.  There 
was  so  much  surf  that  the  wood  was  obliged  to 
be  rafted  off"  in  bundles  to  the  boat.  Mr.  Nelson 
informed  me,  that,  in  his  walks  to-day,  he  saw  a 
tree,  in  a  very  healthy  state,  which  he  measured, 
and  found  to  be  thirty-three  feet  and  a  half  in 
girth  ;  its  height  was  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

Saturday  the  23rd.  The  surf  was  rather  greater 
than  yesterday,  which  very  much  interrupted  our 
wooding  and  watering.  Nelson  to-day  picked  up 
a  male  opossum  that  had  been  recently  killed,  or 
had  died,  for  we  could  not  perceive  any  wound, 
unless  it  had  received  a  blow  on  the  back,  where 
there  was  a  bare  place  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
It  measured  fourteen  inches  from  the  ears  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tail,  which  was  exactly  the  same 
length. 

Most  of  the  forest  trees  were  at  this  time  shed- 
ding their  bark.  There  are  three  kinds,  which 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  leaves, 
though  the  wood  appears  to  be  the  same.  Many 
of  them  are  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ; 
but  most  of  those  that  we  cut  down,  were  decayed 
at  the  heart.  There  are,  besides  the  forest  trees, 
several  other  kinds  that  are  firm  good  wood,  and 
may  be  cut  for  most  purposes,  except  masts ; 
neither  are  the  forest  trees'  good  for  masts,  on  ac- 
count of  their  weight,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them  thoroughly  sound.  Mr.  Nelson  asserted 
that  they  shed  their  bark  every  year,  and  that  they 
increase  more  from  the  seed  than  by  suckers. 

I  found  the  tide  made  a  diff'erence  of  full  two  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  at  the  back 
of  the  beach.  At  high  water,  it  was  very  brack- 
ish, but  at  low  tide,  it  was  perfectly  fresh  to  the 
taste,  and  soap  showed  no  sign  of  its  being  the  least 
impregnated.  We  had  better  success  in  fishing  on 
board  the  ship,  than  by  hauling  the  seine  on  shore  ; 
for,  with  hooks  and  lines,  a  number  of  fine  rock 
cod  were  caught. — I  saw  to-day  several  eagles, 
some  beautiful  blue-plumaged  herons,  and  a  great 
variety  of  paroquets.  A  few  oyster-catchers  and 
gulls  were  generally  about  the  beach,  and  in  the 
lake  a  few  wild  ducks. 

Being  in  want  of  plank,  I  directed  a  saw-pit  to 
be  dug,  and  employed  some  of  the  people  to  saw 
trees  into  plank.  The  greater  part  of  this  week 
the  winds  were  moderate,  with  unsettled  weather. 
On  Friday  it  blew  strong  from  the  S. W.,  with  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  We  continued  to  catch 
fish  in  sufficient  quantities  for  every  body,  and  had 
better  success  with  the  seine. — We  were  fortunate, 
also,  in  angling  in  the  lake,  where  we  Caught  some 
very  fine  tench.  Some  of  the  people  felt  a  sickness 
from  eating  muscles,  that  were  gathered  from  the 
rocks ;  but  I  believe  it  was  occasioned  by  eating 
too  many.  We  found  some  spider-crabs,  most  of 
them  not  good,  being  the  female  sort,  and  out  of 
season.  The  males  were  tolerably  good,  and  were 
known  by  the  smallness  of  their  two  fore-claws,  or 
feeders.  We  saw  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  on 
which  had  been  cut  "  A.  D.  1773."  The  figures 
were  very  distinct ;  even  the  slips  made  with  the 
knife  were  discernible.  This  must  have  been  done 
by  some  of  captain  Furneaux's  people,  in  March, 
1773,  fifteen  years  before.  The  marks  of  the 
knife  remaining  so  unaltered,  I  imagine  the  tree 
must  have  been  dead  when  it  was  cut ;  but  it 
serves  to  show  the  durability  of  the  wood,  for  it 
was  perfectly  sound  at  this  time.    I  shot  two  gan- 
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nets :  these  birds  were  of  the  same  size  as  those 
in  England ;  their  colour  is  a  beantiful  white,  with 
the  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  jet  black,  and  the 
top  and  back  of  the  head  of  a  very  fine  yellow. 
Their  feet  were  black,  with  four  claws,  on  each  of 
which  was  a  yellow  line,  the  whole  length  of  the 
foot.  The  bill  was  four  inches  long,  without 
nostrils,  and  very  taper  and  sharp -pointed. 

The  east  side  of  the  bay  being  not  so  thick  of 
wood  as  the  other  parts,  and  the  soil  being  good, 
I  fixed  on  it,  at  Nelson's  recommendation,  as  the 
most  proper  situation  for  planting  some  of  the 
fruit-trees  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  A  circumstance  much  against  any 
thing  succeeding  here,  is,  that  in  the  dry  season, 
the  fires  made  by  the  natives  are  apt  to  communi- 
cate to  the  dried  grass  and  underwood,  and  to 
spread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  every 
thing  that  cannot  bear  a  severe  scorching.  We, 
however,  chose  what  we  thought  the  safest  situa- 
tions, and  planted  three  fine  young  apple-trees, 
nine  vines,  six  plantain-trees,  a  number  of  orange 
and  lemon-seed,  cherry-stones,  plum,  peach,  and 
apricot-stones,  pumpkins,  also  two  sorts  of  Indian 
corn,  and  apple  and  pear  kernels.  The  ground  is 
well  adapted  for  the  trees,  being  of  a  rich  loamy 
nature.  The  spot  where  we  made  our  plantation 
was  clear  of  underwood  ;  and  we  marked  the  trees 
that  stood  nearest  to  the  diff"erent  things  which 
were  planted.  Nelson  followed  the  circuit  of  the 
bay,  planting  in  such  places  as  appeared  most 
eligible.  I  have  great  hopes  that  some  of  these 
articles  will  succeed.  The  particular  situations  I 
had  described  in  my  survey  of  this  place,  but  I  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  bringing  it  home. 
Near  the  watering  place,  likewise,  we  planted  on  a 
flat,  which  appeared  a  favourable  situation,  some 
onions,  cabbage-roots,  and  potatoes. 

For  some  days  past,  a  number  of  whales  were 
seen  in  the  bay.  They  were  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  we  had  generally  met  with  before,  having 
two  blow-holes  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September,  we  ob- 
served, for  the  first  time,  signs  of  the  natives  being 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Fires  were  seen  on  the 
low  land,  near  Cape  Frederick  Henry,  and  at  day- 
light, we  saw  the  natives  with  our  glasses.  As  I 
expected  they  would  come  round  to  us,  I  remained 
all  the  forenoon  near  the  wooding  and  watering 
parties,  making  observations,  the  morning  being 
very  favourable  for  that  purpose.  I  was,  however, 
disappointed  in  my  conjecture,  for  the  natives  did 
not  appear,  and  there  was  too  great  a  surf  for  a 
boat  to  land  on  the  part  where  we  had  seen  them. 
The  natives  not  coming  near  us,  I  determined, 
on  the  2nd,  to  go  after  them,  and  we  set  out,  in  a 
boat,  towards  Cape  Frederick  Henry,  where  we 
arrived  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  found  landing  im- 
practicable, and  therefore  came  to  a  grapnel,  in  hopes 
of  their  coming  to  us,  for  we  had  passed  several 
fires.  After  waiting  near  an  hour,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  Nelson's  assistant  come  out  of  the  wood :  he 
had  wandered  thus  far  in  search  of  plants,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  some  of  the  natives. 
Soon  after  we  heard  their  voices  like  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  twenty  persons  came  out  of  the 
wood,  twelve  of  whom  went  round  to  some  rocks, 
where  the  boat  could  get  nearer  to  the  shore  than 
we  then  were.  Those  who  remained  behind  were 
women. 


We  approached  within  twenty  yards  of  them, 
but  there  was  no  possibiHty  of  landing,  and  I  could 
only  throw  to  the  shore,  tied  up  in  paper,  the  pre- 
sents which  I  intended  for  them.  I  showed  the 
diff"erent  articles  as  I  tied  them  up,  but  they  would 
not  untie  the  paper  till  I  made  an  appearance  of 
leaving  them.  They  then  opened  the  parcels,  and, 
as  they  took  the  articles  out,  placed  them  on  their 
heads.  On  seeing  this,  I  returned  towards  them, 
when  they  instantly  put  every  thing  out  of  their 
hands,  and  would  not  appear  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing  that  we  had  given  them.  After  throwing  a 
few  more  beads  and  nails  on  shore,  I  made  signs 
for  them  to  go  to  the  ship,  and  they,  likewise, 
made  signs  for  me  to  land ;  but  as  this  could  not 
be  eff"ected,  I  left  them,  in  hopes  of  a  nearer  inter- 
view at  the  watering  place. 

When  they  first  came  in  sight,  they  made  a 
prodigious  clattering  in  their  speech,  and  held 
their  aiins  over  their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick, 
that  I  could  not  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered. 
We  recollected  one  man,  whom  we  had  formerly 
seen  among  the  party  of  the  natives  that  came  to 
us  in  1777,  and  who  is  particularised  in  the  account 
of  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  for  his  humour  and 
deformity.  Some  of  theni  had  a  small  stick,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  in  their  hands,  but  no  other 
weapon. 

Their  colour,  as  Captain  Cook  remarks,  is  a  dull 
black  :  their  skin  is  scarified  about  their  shoulders 
and  breast.  They  were  of  a  middle  stature,  or 
rather  below  it.  One  of  them  was  distinguished 
by  his  body  being  coloured  with  red  ochre,  but 
all  the  others  were  painted  black,  with  a  kind  of 
soot,  which  was  laid  on  so  thick  over  their  faces 
and  shouldei"s,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they 
were  like. 

They  ran  very  nimbly  over  the  rocks,  had  a 
very  quick  sight,  and  caught  the  small  beads  and 
nails,  which  I  threw  to  them,  with  great  dexterity. 
They  talked  to  us  sitting  on  their  heels,  with  their 
knees  close  into  their  armpits,  and  were  perfectly 
naked. 

In  my  return  towards  the  ship,  I  landed  at  the 
point  of  the  harbour  near  Penguin  Island,  and 
from  the  hills,  saw  the  water  on  the  other  side  of 
the  low  isthmus  of  Cape  Frederick  Henry,  which 
forms  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  is  very  extensive, 
and  in,  or  near,  the  middle  of  the  bay,  there  is  a 
low  island.  From  this  spot,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  very  good  and  convenient  harbour. 
The  account  which  I  had  from  Brown,  the 
botanist's  assistant,  was,  that  in  his  search  for 
plants,  he  had  met  an  old  man,  a  young  woman, 
and  two  or  three  children.  The  old  man  at  first 
appeared  alarmed,  but  became  familiar  on  being 
presented  with  a  knife.  He  nevertheless  sent 
away  the  young  woman,  who  went  very  reluctantly. 
He  saw  some  miserable  wigwams,  in  which  were 
nothing  but  a  few  kanguroo  skins  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  a  basket  made  of  rushes. 

Among  the  wood  that  we  cut  here,  we  found 
many  scorpions  and  centipes,  with  numerous  black 
ants  that  were  an  inch  long.  We  saw  no  mus- 
quitos,  though  in  the  summer  months  they  are 
very  troublesome. 

What  is  called  the  New  Zealand  tea  plant,  grew 
here  in  great  abundance  ;  so  that  it  was  not  only 
gathered  and  dried  to  use  as  tea,  but  made  ex- 
cellent brooms.     It  bears  a  small  pointed  leaf,  of 
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a  pleasant  smell,  and  its  seed  is  contained  in  a 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  notched  into  five 
equal  parts  on  the  top.  The  soil,  on  the  west  and 
south  sides  of  the  bay,  is  black  mould,  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  white  sand,  and  is  very  rich.  The 
trees  are  lofty  and  large,  and  the  underwood  grows 
so  close  together,  that  in  many  places  it  is  impas- 
sable. The  east  side  of  the  bay  is  a  rich  loamy 
soil  ;  but,  near  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  very  much 
encumbered  with  stones  and  rocks  :  the  under- 
wood thinly  placed  and  small.  The  trees  on  the 
S.S.E.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  hills,  grow  to  a 
larger  size  than  those  that  are  exposed  to  the 
opposite  points  ;  for  the  sides  of  the  trees  open 
or  exposed  to  the  north  winds  are  naked,  with 
few  branches  ;  while  the  other  sides  are  in  a 
flourishing  state.  From  this  I  do  not  infer,  that 
the  equatorial  are  more  hurtful  than  the  polar 
winds  ;  but  that  the  trees,  by  their  situation, 
were  more  sheltered  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other. 

A  calm  prevented  our  sailing  to-day.  The 
friendly  interview  which  we  had  had  with  the 
natives,  made  me  expect  that  they  would  have 
paid  us  a  visit ;  but  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them, 
except  fires  in  the  night,  upon  the  low  land  to  the 
northward. 

This  forenoon,  having  a  pleasant  breeze  at 
N.W.,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out  of 
Adventure  Bay. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ROCKY  ISLANDS  DISCOVERED — SEE  THE  ISLAND  MAITEA, 
AND  ARRIVE  AT  OTAHBITE — SHIP  CROWDED  BV  THE  NA- 
TIVES. 

Being  clear  of  the  land,  we  steered  towards  the 
E.  S.  E.,  it  being  my  intention  to  pass  to  the  south- 
ward of  New  Zealand,  as  I  expected  in  that  route 
to  meet  with  constant  westerly  winds  ;  in  which, 
however,  I  was  disappointed,  for  they  proved  vari- 
able, and  freqviently  from  the  eastward  blowing 
strong,  with  thick  misty  weather.  The  thermo- 
meter varied  from  41  to  46  degrees. 

On  the  14th,  at  noon,  we  were  in  49°  24'  S. 
latitude,  and  in  168°  3'  E.  longitude,  which  is  on 
the  same  meridian  with  the  south  end  of  New 
Zealand.  We  altered  our  course,  steering  to  the 
northward  of  east,  and  frequently  saw  rock-weed, 
which  I  supposed  to  have  drifted  from  New  Zea- 
land. The  sea  now  became  rougher,  from  our 
being  exposed  to  a  long  swell,  which  came  from 
the  N.E. 

On  the  1 9th,  at  day-light,  we  discovered  a  cluster 
of  small  rocky  islands,  bearing  east  by  north  four 
leagues  distant  from  us.  We  had  seen  no  birds, 
or  any  thing  to  indicate  the  nearness  of  land, 
except  patches  of  rock-weed,  for  which  the  vicinity 
of  New  Zealand  sufficiently  accounted.  The  wind 
being  at  N.E.  prevented  our  near  approach  to 
these  isles  ;  so  that  we  were  not  less  than  three 
leagues  distant  in  passJhg  to  the  southward  of 
them.  The  weather  was  too  thick  to  see  distinctly: 
their  extent  was  only  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  half  a  league  from  north 
to  south  :  their  number,  including  the  smaller 
ones,  was  thirteen.  I  could  not  observe  any 
verdure  on  any  of  them  :  there  were  white  spots 
like  patches  of  snow  ;  but,  as  Captain  Cook,  in 


describing  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  near  Cape 
South,  says,  in  many  places  there  are  patches  like 
white  marble,  it  is  probable  that  what  we  saw 
might  be  of  the  same  kind  as  what  he  had  ob-    , 
served.     The  westernmost  of  these  islands  is  the    i 
largest ;  they  are  of  sufficient  height  to  be  seen  at   ! 
the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck,   j 
While  in  sight  of  the  islands,  we  saw  some  pen-   I 
guins,  and  a  white  kind  of  gull  with  a  forked  tail. 
Captain  Cook's  track,  in  1773,  was  near  this  spot, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  islands  :  he  saw  seals  and 
penguins  hereabouts,  but  considered  New  Zealand 
to  be  the  nearest  land.     I  have  named  them  after 
the  ship,  the  Bounty  Isles. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  we  saw  a  seal,  some  rock- 
weed,  and  a  great  many  albatrosses.  j 

October  2nd,  Thursday,  it  being  calm,  and  a 
number  of  small  blubbers  about  the  ship,  I  took   ; 
up   some  in  a  bucket,  but  I  saw  no  difference   ; 
between  them  and  the  common  blubbers  in  the   | 
West  Indies,     We  frequently,  in  the  night-time,   | 
observed  the  sea  to  be  covered  with  luminous   | 
spots,  caused  by  prodigious   quantities   of  small 
blubbers,  that,  from  the  strings  which  extend  from 
them,  emit  a  light  like  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  while 
the  body  continues  perfectly  dark. 

The  3rd,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  a  seal.  Cap- 
tain Cook  has  remarked  seeing  sea-weed,  when 
nearly  in  the  same  place.  Our  latitude  40°  21'  S., 
longitude  215°  E.  Being  now  well  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Society  Islands,  I  steered  more  to  the 
northward. 

We  continued  to  have  the  southern  oceanic 
birds  accompany  us,  and  a  few  whales.  The 
people  caught  albatrosses,  and  fattened  them  in 
the  same  manner  which  they  had  done  when  off 
Cape  Horn.  Some  of  these  measured  near  eight 
feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings,  when  spread. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th,  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  of  our  seamen,  James  Valentine,  who 
died  in  the  night,  of  an  asthmatic  comi)laint. 
This  poor  man  had  been  one  of  the  most  robust 
people  on  board,  until  our  arrival  at  Adventure 
Bay,  where  he  first  complained  of  some  slight 
indisposition,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  got 
better.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  arm  in  which 
he  had  been  bled,  became  painful  and  inflamed  : 
the  inflammation  increased,  with  a  hollow  cough, 
and  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  to  his  death. 

The  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  two  land 
birds,  like  what  are  called  sand-larks.  Our  lati- 
tude at  this  time  was  28°  3'  S.,  and  longitude 
223°  26'  E.  The  next  morning  we  saw  a  tropic 
bird,  and  some  fish.  The  winds  were  light  and 
variable,  with  calms,  from  this  time  to  the  19th, 
when  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  N.E.,  which 
gi-adually  came  round  to  the  eastward,  and  proved 
to  be  the  trade  wind. 

On  the  25th,  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning, 
we  saw  the  Island  Maitea,  called  Osnaburg  by 
Captain  Wallis,  who  first  discovered  it.  As  Cap- 
tain Wallis  and  Captain  Cook  had  both  passed 
near  the  south  side,  I  ran  along  the  north  side, 
which  is  remarkably  steep.  The  island  is  high 
and  round,  and  not  more  than  three  miles  in  its 
greatest  extent.  The  south  side,  where  the  de- 
clivity from  the  hill  is  more  gradual,  is  the  chief 
place  of  residence  of  the  natives  ;  but  the  north 
side,  from  the  very  summit  down  to  the  sea,  is  so 
steep,  that  it  can  afford  no  support  to  the  inha- 
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bitants.  We  steered  pretty  close  in  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  east  end,  where  we  saw  but  few  habi- 
tations :  a  very  neat  house  on  a  small  eminence, 
delightfully  situated  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut-trees, 
particularly  attracted  our  notice.  About  twenty 
of  the  natives  followed  us  along  shore,  waving 
and  showing  large  pieces  of  cloth  ;  but  the  surf 
on  the  shore  was  too  high  to  think  of  having  any 
communication  with  them.  I  observed  a  great 
number  of  cocoa-nut-trees,  but  did  not  see  one 
plantain-tree.  There  were  other  trees,  but  of 
what  kind  we  could  not  distinguish :  near  the  east 
end  are  two  remarkable  rocks,  and  a  reef  runs  off 
to  the  eastward  about  half  a  league. 

We  continued  our  course  to  the  westward,  and 
at  six  in  the  evening  saw  Otaheite,  bearing  W.  J 
S.  ;  the  island  Maitea,  then  in  sight,  bearing  E.  | 
S.,  eight  leagues  distant.  As  there  was  great 
probability  that  we  should  remain  a  considerable 
time  at  Otaheite,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  intercourse  of  my  people  with  the  natives 
should  be  of  a  very  reserved  nature  :  I  therefoi-e 
ordered  that  every  person  should  be  examined  by 
the  surgeon,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  from 
his  report,  that  they  were  all  perfectly  free  from 
any  venereal  complaint. 

On  the  26th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
having  run  twenty-five  leagues  from  Maitea,  we 
brought  to  till  day-light,  when  we  saw  Point  Venus 
bearing  S.  W.  by  W.,  distant  about  four  leagues. 
As  we  drew  near,  a  great  number  of  canoes  came 
off  to  us.  Their  first  enquiries  were,  if  we  were 
tyos,  which  signifies  friends  ;  and  whether  we 
came  from  Pretanie,  (their  pronunciation  of 
Britain)  or  from  Lima :  they  were  no  sooner 
satisfied  in  this,  than  they  crowded  on  board  in 
vast  numbers,  notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  as  we  were  working  the  ship  in  ;  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  deck  was  so  full  that 
I  could  scarce  find  my  own  people.  At  nine  in 
the  forenoon,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
outer  part  of  Matavai  Bay,  in  thirteen  fathoms, 
being  prevented  by  light  variable  winds  from 
placing  the  ship  in  a  proper  birth. 
!  This  passage  of  fifty-two  days  from  Van  Diemen's 
land  may  be  rated  as  moderate  sailing.  We  passed 
New  Zealand  with  the  spring  equinox,  and  the 
winds,  though  strong,  were  at  no  time  violent. 
To  the  southward  of  40°  0'  S.  they  were  variable ; 
between  the  latitudes  of  40  and  33°  S.,  the  wind 
kept  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  ;  afterwards,  till  we  got 
into  the  trade,  the  winds  were  variable,  mostly 
from  the  eastward,  but  light,  and  inclinable  to 
calms.  The  ship  was  3°  22'  in  longitude  to  the 
eastward  of  the  dead  reckoning,  which  the  time- 
keeper almost  invariably  proved  to  be  owing  to  a 
current  giving  us  more  easting  than  the  log.  Our 
track  was  as  distant  from  any  course  of  former 
ships  as  I  could  conveniently  make  it ;  and  though 
we  made  no  new  discoveries,  except  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  near  New  Zealand,  yet  in  other 
parts  of  the  track,  as  has  been  noticed,  we  met 
with  signs  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
whole  distance  which  the  ship  had  run  by  the  log, 
in  direct  and  contrary  courses,  from  leaving  Eng- 
land to  our  anchoring  at  Otaheite,  was  twenty- 
seven  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles,  which,  on  an 
average,  is  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  eight 
miles  each  twenty-four  hours. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SHIP  LATELY  SAIXJBD  FROM  OTA- 
HEITE— DEATH  OF  OMAI — CAPTAIN  COOK'S  PICTURE  SENT 
ON  BOARD — OTOO  VISITS  THE  SHIP — HIS  VISIT  RETURNED — 
NATIVES  WELL  DISPOSKD  TOWARDS  US— ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CATTLE  LEFT  BY  CAPTAIN  COOK — P.READ-FRUIT  PLANTS 
PROMISED — VISIT  TO  THE  EAREE  RAHIK — PRESENTS  MADE 
TO  THE  ARREOYS. 

The  ship  being  anchored,  Sunday,  26th,  our 
number  of  visitors  continued  to  increase  ;  but  as 
yet  we  saw  no  person  that  we  could  recollect  to 
have  been  of  much  consequence.  Some  inferior 
chiefs  made  me  presents  of  a  few  hogs,  and  I  made 
them  presents  in  retui'n.  We  were  supplied  with 
cocoa-nuts  in  great  abundance,  but  bread-fruit  was 
scarce. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  after  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  many  of  their  former 
friends.  They  said  a  ship  had  been  here,  from 
which  they  had  learnt  that  Captain  Cook  was 
dead  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  death  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  and  I  had 
given  particular  directions  to  my  officers  and 
ship's  company,  that  they  should  not  be  mentioned. 
The  ship  spoken  of,  they  informed  me,  staid  at 
Otaheite  one  month,  and  had  been  gone  four 
months,  by  some  of  their  accounts  ;  according  to 
others,  only  three  months.  The  captain  they 
called  Tonah.  I  undei-stood  likewise  from  them, 
that  Lieutenant  Watts  was  in  the  ship  ;  who, 
having  been  here  in  the  Resolution  with  Captain 
Cook,  was  well  known  to  them. — One  of  my  first 
enquiries,  as  will  naturally  be  imagined,  was  after 
our  friend  Omai  *  ;  and  it  was  a  sensible  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  to  me  to  hear  that  not 
only  Omai,  but  both  the  New  Zealand  boys  who 
had  been  left  with  him,  were  dead.  Every  one 
agreed  in  their  information  that  they  died  a  natural 
death.  Otoo,  who  was  the  chief  of  Matavai  when 
Captain  Cook  was  here  the  last  time,  was  absent 
at  another  part  of  the  island  ;  they  told  me  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  inform  him  of  our  an-ival, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  return  soon.  There 
appeared  among  the  natives  in  general  great  good- 
will towards  us,  and  they  seemed  to  be  much 
rejoiced  at  our  arrival.  This  whole  day  we  expe- 
rienced no  instance  of  dishonesty.  We  were  so 
much  crowded,  that  I  could  not  undertake  to 
remove  to  a  more  proper  station,  without  danger 
of  disobliging  our  visitors,  by  desiring  them  to 
leave  the  ship  :  this  business  was  therefore  de- 
ferred till  the  next  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  before  the 
natives  began  to  flock  off  to  us,  we  weighed  anchor, 
to  work  farther  into  the  bay,  and  moored  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance  from  the  shore  ;  the 
ship  lying  in  seven  fathoms  water. 

Several  chiefs  now  came  on  board,  and  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  seeing  me.  Among 
these  were  Otow,  the  father  of  Otoo,  and  Oreepyah, 
his  brother  ;  also  another  chief  of  Matavai,  called 
Poeeno  :  and  to  these  men  I  made  presents.  Two 
messengers  likewise  arrived  from  Otoo,  to  acquaint 
me  of  his  being  on  his  way  to  the  ship  ;  each  of 
whom  brought  me,  as  a  present  from  Otoo,  a  small 
pig,  and  a  young  plantain-tree,  as   a   token   of 

*  Carried  to  England  by  Captain  Cook. 
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friendship.  The  ship  was  now  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions  ;  every  pei-son  having  as  much  as 
he  could  consume. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  secured,  I  went  on 
shore  with  the  chief  Poeeno,  and  accompanied  by 
a  multitude  of  the  natives.  He  conducted  me  to 
the  place  where  we  had  fixed  our  tents  in  1777, 
and  desired  that  I  would  now  appropriate  the  spot 
to  the  same  use.  We  then  went  across  the  beach, 
and  through  a  walk  delightfully  shaded  with  bread- 
fruit trees,  to  his  own  house.  Here  we  found  two 
women  at  work  staining  a  piece  of  cloth  red.  These 
I  found  were  his  wife  and  her  sister.  They  de- 
sired me  to  sit  down  on  a  mat,  which  was  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  great  kindness  offered 
me  refreshments.  I  received  the  congratulations 
of  several  strangers,  who  came  to  us  and  behaved 
with  great  decorum  and  attention.  The  people, 
however,  thronged  about  the  house  in  such  num- 
bers," that  I  was  much  incommoded  by  the  heat, 
which  being  observed,  they  immediately  drew 
back.  Among  the  crowd  I  saw  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  arm  just  above  the  elbow ;  the  stump  was 
well  covered,  and  the  cure  seemed  as  perfect  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  greatest  professional 
skill. 

I  made  inquiries  about  the  cattle  that  had  been 
left  here  by  Captain  Cook,  but  the  accounts  I  re- 
ceived were  very  unfavourable,  and  so  various, 
that  for  the  present  I  shall  forbear  speaking  of 
them.  After  staying  about  an  hour,  I  got  up  to 
take  leave,  when  the  women,  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  came  to  me  with  a  mat,  and  a  piece  of 
their  finest  cloth,  which  they  put  on  me  after  the 
Otaheite  fashion.  When  I  was  thus  dressed,  they 
each  of  them  took  one  of  my  hands,  and  accom- 
panied me  to  the  water-side,  and  at  parting  pro- 
mised that  they  would  soon  return  my  visit. 

In  this  walk  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
the  island  had  I'eceived  some  benefit  from  our 
former  visits.  Two  shaddocks  were  brought  to 
me,  a  fruit  which  they  had  not  till  we  introduced 
it ;  and  among  the  articles  which  they  brought  off 
to  the  ship,  and  offered  for  sale,  were  capsicums, 
pumpkins,  and  two  yonng  goats. 

On  my  return  to  the  ship,  I  found  that  a  small 
disturbance  had  been  occasioned  by  one  of  the 
natives  making  an  attempt  to  steal  a  tin  pot ; 
which,  on  being  known  to  Oreepyah,  he  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  thief  escaped  with  his  life.  He  drove  all  his 
countrymen  out  of  the  ship ;  and  when  he  saw  me, 
he  desired  if  at  any  time  I  found  a  thief,  that  I 
would  order  him  to  be  tied  up  and  punished  with 
a  severe  flogging. 

This  forenoon  a  man  came  on  board  with  Capt. 
Cook's  picture,  which  had  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Webber  in  1777,  and  left  with  Otoo.  It  was 
brought  to  me  to  be  repaired.  The  frame  was 
broken,  but  the  picture  no  way  damaged,  except  a 
little  in  the  back  ground.  They  called  it  Toote 
(which  has  always  been  their  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing Captain  Cook's  name)  Earee  no  Otaheite, 
chief  of  Otaheite.  They  said  Toote  had  desired 
Otoo,  whenever  any  English  ship  came,  to  show 
the  picture,  and  it  would  be  acknowledged  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  The  youngest  brother  of  Otoo, 
named  Whydooah,  visited  me  this  afternoon :  he 
appeared  stupified  with  drinking  ava.  At  sunset 
all  our  male  visitors  left  the  ship. 


The  next  morning  early  I  received  a  message 
from  Otoo,  to  infonn  me  of  his  an'ival,  and  re- 
questing that  I  would  send  a  boat  for  him ;  which 
I  immediately  did,  with  an  officer  (Mr.  Christian) 
to  conduct  him  on  board.  He  came  with  numerous 
attendants,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  our 
meeting.  After  introducing  his  wife  to  me,  we 
joined  noses,  the  customary  manner  of  saluting, 
and,  to  perpetuate  our  friendship,  he  desired  we 
should  exchange  names.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  instead  of  Otoo,  the  name  by  which  he  for- 
merly went,  he  was  now  called  Tinah. ,  The  name 
of  Otoo,  with  the  title  of  Earee  Rahie,  I  was 
informed  had  devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
yet  a  minor,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  The 
name  of  Tinah's  wife  was  Iddeah :  with  her  was  a 
woman,  dressed  with  a  large  quantity  of  cloth,  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop,  which  was  taken  off"  and  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  a  large  hog,  and  some  bread- 
fruit. I  then  took  my  visitors  into  the  cabin,  and 
after  a  short  time  produced  my  presents  in  return. 
The  present  I  made  to  Tinah  (by  which  name  I 
shall  hereafter  call  him)  consisted  of  hatchets, 
small  adzes,  files,  gimblets,  saws,  looking-glasses, 
red  feathers,  and  two  shirts.  To  Iddeah  I  gave 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  beads  ;  but  she  expressed 
a  desire  also  for  iron,  and  therefore  I  made  the 
same  assortment  for  her  as  I  had  for  her  husband. 
Much  convei-sation  took  place  among  them  on  the 
value  of  the  different  articles,  and  they  appeared 
extremely  satisfied  ;  so  that  they  determined  to 
spend  the  day  with  me,  and  requested  I  would 
show  them  all  over  the  ship,  and  particularly  the 
cabin  where  I  slept.  This,  though  I  was  not  fond 
of  doing,  I  indulged  them  in,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  I  had  apprehended,  that  they  took  a  fancy 
to  so  many  things,  that  they  got  from  me  nearly 
as  much  more  as  I  had  before  given  them.  After- 
wards, Tinah  desired  me  to  fire  some  of  the  great 
guns :  this  I  likewise  complied  with,  and,  as  the 
shot  fell  into  the  sea  at  a  great  distance,  all  the 
natives  expressed  their  surprise  by  loud  shouts  and 
acclamations. 

I  had  a  large  company  at  dinner ;  for,  besides 
Tinah  and  his  wife,  there  was  Otow,  the  father  of 
Tinah,  Oreepyah,  and  Whydooah,  two  of  his 
brothers,  Poeeno,  and  several  other  chiefs.  Tinah 
was  a  very  large  man,  much  above  the  common 
stature,  being  not  less  than  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  proportionably  stout:  his  age  about 
thirty-five.  His  wife  (Iddeah)  I  judged  to  be 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age :  she  was  likewise 
much  above  the  common  size  of  the  women  at 
Otaheite,  and  had  a  very  animated  and  intelligent 
countenance.  Whydooah,  the  younger  brother  of 
Tinah,  was  highly  spoken  of  as  a  warrior,  but  had 
the  character  of  being  the  greatest  drunkard  in 
the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
withered  appearance  of  his  skin,  he  must  have 
used  the  pernicious  drmk  called  ava,  to  great 
excess.  Tinah  was  fed  by  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  sat  by  him  for  that  purpose,  this  being  a  par- 
ticular custom  among  some  of  the  superior  chiefs ; 
and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  kept  his 
attendant  constantly  employed  :  there  was  indeed 
little  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  appetite  in  any 
of  my  guests.  As  the  women  are  not  allowed  to 
eat  in  presence  of  the  men,  Iddeah  dined  with 
some  of  her  companions  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
in  private,  except  that  her  husband  Tinah  favoured 
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tliem  with  his  company,  and  seemed  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  he  had  already  dined. 

Provisions  were  brought  off  to  the  ship  in  the 
greatest  plenty  ;  and,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible anything  which  might  occasion  disputes,  I 
desired  Mr.  Peckover,  the  gunner,  to  undertake 
the  management  of  our  traffic  with  the  natives. 
Some  of  the  hogs  brought  to-day  weighed  200  lbs., 
and  we  purchased  several  for  salting.  Goats  were 
likewise  brought  off  for  sale,  and  I  bought  a  she- 
goat  and  kid  for  less  than  would  have  purchased  a 
small  hog.  Our  friends  here  expressed  much  dis- 
appointment that  there  was  no  portrait  painter  on 
board  ;  Tinah  in  particular,  who  wished  to  have 
had  pictures  of  his  father  and  family. 

An  intimacy  between  the  natives  and  our  people 
was  already  so  general,  that  there  was  scarce  a 
man  in  the  ship  who  had  not  his  tyo  or  friend. 
Tinah  continued  with  me  the  whole  afternoon,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  ate  four  times  of  roast  pork, 
besides  his  dinner.  When  he  left  the  ship,  he 
requested  I  would  keep  for  him  all  the  presents  I 
had  given  to  him,  as  he  had  not,  at  Matavai,  a 
place  sufficiently  safe  to  secure  them  from  being 
stolen;  I  therefore  showed  him  a  locker  in  my 
cabin  for  his  use,  and  gave  him  a  key  to  it.  This 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  proof  of  his  want  of 
power,  as  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
European  commodities,  and  which  makes  more 
than  the  common  means  of  security  necessary  to 
prevent  theft. 

I  had  sent  Nelson  and  his  assistant  to  look  for 
plants,  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  find, 
by  their  report,  that,  according  to  appearances, 
the  object  of  my  mission  would  probably  be  ac- 
complished with  ease.  I  had  given  directions  to 
every  one  on  board  not  to  make  known  to  the 
islanders  the  purpose  of  our  coming,  lest  it  might 
enhance  the  value  of  the  bread-fruit  plants,  or 
occasion  other  difficulties.  Perhaps  so  much  cau- 
tion was  not  necessary ;  but  at  all  events  I  wished 
to  reserve  to  myself  the  time  and  manner  of  com- 
munication. Nelson  met  with  two  fine  shaddock- 
trees,  which  he  had  planted  in  1777 :  they  were 
full  of  fruit,  but  not  ripe. 

Wednesday,  29th In  the  morning  I  returned 

Tinah's  visit,  "for  I  found  he  expected  it.  He  was 
in  a  small  shed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  Matavai  Point,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  not  their  own,  but  who  they  said  were 
relations.  In  my  walk  I  had  picked  up  a  numer- 
ous attendance,  for  every  one  I  met  followed  me  ; 
so  that  I  had  collected  such  a  crowd  that  the  heat 
was  scarce  bearable,  every  one  endeavouring  to 
get  a  look  to  satisfy  their  curiosity :  they,  however, 
carefully  avoided  pressing  against  me,  and  wel- 
comed me  with  cheerful  countenances,  and  great 
good-nature. 

I  made  Tinah  understand  that  my  visit  was  par- 
ticularly to  him,  and  gave  him  a  second  present, 
equal  to  the  first,  which  he  received  with  great 
pleasure ;  and  to  the  people  of  consequence  that 
were  about  liim  I  also  presented  some  article  or 
other.  There  were  great  numbers  of  children  ; 
and,  as  I  took  notice  of  the  little  ones  that  were  in 
arms,  and  gave  them  beads,  both  small  and  great, 
but  with  much  drollery  and  good-humour,  endea- 
voured to  benefit  by  the  occasion.  Boys  of  ten 
and  twelve  years  old  were  caught  up  in  arms  and 
brought  to  me,  which  created  much  laughter  ;  so 


that  in  a  short  time  I  got  rid  of  all  I  had  brought 
on  shore. 

In  my  return  I  called  on  Poeeno  and  an  elderly 
chief,  a  relation  of  his,  called  Moannah,  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  this  district,  and  with  whom  I  judged 
it  my  interest  to  be  on  good  terms.  I  gave  them 
several  valuable  articles ;  and  as  the  situation  here 
was  eligible  for  a  garden,  I  planted  melon,  cucum- 
ber, and  salad-seeds.  I  told  them  many  other 
things  should  be  sown  for  their  use  ;  and  they 
appeared  much  pleased  when  they  understood  I 
intended  to  plant  such  things  as  would  grow  to  be 
trees  and  jiroduce  fruit.  I  saw  large  patches  of 
tobacco  growing  without  culture,  and  many  pump- 
kin vines.  The  bread-fruit  trees  and  cocoa-nut 
trees  at  this  time  were  full  of  fruit. 

I  went  on  board  to  dinner,  and  Moannah  ac- 
companied me.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to 
Poeeno's,  with  some  additional  seeds  to  improve 
the  little  garden  I  had  begun  to  make  in  the  fore- 
noon. While  I  was  giving  directions,  I  received  a 
message  from  Tinah,  inviting  me  to  come  to  him 
at  his  brother  Oreepyah's  house,  which  was  near 
the  beach.  At  this  place  I  found  a  great  number 
of  people  collected,  who,  on  my  appearance,  imme- 
diately made  way  for  me  to  sit  down  by  Tinah. 
The  crowd  being  ordered  to  draw  back,  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  two  yards  wide  and  forty-one  yards  in 
length  was  spread  on  the  ground  ;  and  another  I 
piece  of  cloth  was  brought  by  Oreepyah,  which  he  ' 
put  over  my  shoulders  and  round  my  waist,  in  the 
manner  the  chiefs  are  clothed.  Two  large  hogs, 
weighing  each  above  two  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
quantity  of  baked  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  were 
then  laid  before  me,  as  a  present,  and  I  was  desired 
to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  to  the  other,  in  the  course  of  which,  Tyo 
and  Ehoah  *  were  repeated  with  loud  acclamations. 
This  ceremony  being  ended,  Tinah  desired  I  would 
send  the  things  on  board,  which  completely  loaded 
the  boat ;  we  therefore  waited  till  she  came  back, 
and  then  I  took  them  on  board  with  me ;  for  I 
knew  they  expected  some  return.  The  present 
which  I  made  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  any 
that  I  had  made  before  ;  but  I  discovered  that 
Tinah  was  not  the  sole  proprietor  of  what  he  had 
given  to  me,  for  the  present  I  .gave  was  divided 
among  those  who  I  guessed  had  contributed  to 
suppoi't  his  dignity ;  among  whom  were  Moannah, 
Poeeno,  and  Oreepyah  ;  Tinah,  however,  kept  the 
greatest  part  of  what  I  had  given,  and  every  one 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  proportion  he  allotted  them . 

The  Otaheite  breed  of  hogs  seems  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  European.  Originally  they  were 
of  the  China  sort,  short,  and  very  thick-necked ;  but 
the  superior  size  of  the  European  has  made  them 
encourage  our  breed. 

Thursday,  30th. — At  break  of  day,  Tinah  and 
his  wife  came  again  to  the  ship,  and  as  their 
attendants  were  numerous,  I  provided  a  breakfast 
for  them  of  broiled  and  roasted  pork,  which  they 
preferred  to  tea.  Our  arrival  being  known  all 
over  the  island,  we  had  this  day  a  great  number  of 
strangers  on  board,  who  came  from  the  most 
remote  parts,  and  in  the  forenoon  some  hooks  and 
thimbles  were  cutout  from  the  blocks.  This  induced 
me  to  order  all  the  natives  out  of  the  ship,  except 

*  Tyo  and  Ehoah  are  words  of  the  same  signification  ; 
i.e.  friend. 
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the  chiefs  and  their  attendants.  In  executing  these 
orders,  a  daring  fellow  attacked  the  sentinel,  but 
escaped  among  the  crowd.  Every  one  knew  the 
consequence  of  offending  the  sentinel,  and  were 
exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  anger  I 
thought  necessary  to  assume. 

Among  those  who  visited  us  to-day  were  two 
chiefs  of  great  consequence,  Marremarre  and  his 
son  Poohaitaiah  Otee,  Earees  of  the  districts  of 
Itteeah  and  Attahooroo.  Otee  was  fed  at  dinner 
in  the  same  manner  as  Tinah.  It  was  evident  that 
the  attention  which  I  showed  to  these  chiefs  seemed 
to  give  uneasiness  to  Tinah.  At  sunset  my  visitors 
took  leave,  and  were  carried  on  shore  by  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  on  that  account  pre- 
ferred by  them  to  going  in  their  own  canoes.  At 
their  request  a  race  was  rowed  between  our  five- 
oared  cutter  and  one  of  their  double  canoes  with 
four  paddles.  Great  exertions  were  used  on  both 
sides,  but  the  cutter  first  reached  the  shore.  In 
their  return  to  the  ship,  Oreepyah  stopped  them, 
till  a  large  piece  of  cloth  that  he  had  sent  for  was 
brought,  which  he  tied  to  the  boat-hook,  and  desired 
should  be  carried  off  as  a  trophy  of  their  victory. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Moannah  came 
on  board  with  a  message  from  Tinah,  to  acquaint 
me  that  he  was  mattow  (afraid  to  see  me)  till  he 
had  recovered  some  things  that  had  been  stolen 
from  the  ship,  and  which  he  had  sent  after.  I 
knew  there  was  something  wi'ong,  as  no  canoes 
came  off  to  us,  and,  on  looking  about,  we  found 
the  buoy  of  the  best  bower  anchor  had  been  taken 
away,  I  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  some  iron  hoops 
that  were  on  it.  That  this  might  not  create  any 
coolness,  I  sent  a  boat  to  Tinah,  to  invite  him  and 
his  friends  to  come  on  board  ;  which  they  imme- 
diately did,  and  were  no  longer  under  any  appre- 
hensions. I  had  made  an  appointment  with  Oree- 
pyah, for  him  to  go  with  me  to  Oparre  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  accident  just  mentioned  caused  him 
to  break  his  engagement,  he  having  gone,  I  was 
informed,  in  search  of  what  had  been  stolen. 

Oparre  is  the  district  next  to  the  westward  of 
Matavai.  One  of  my  reasons  for  going  to  Oparre, 
was  to  see  if  Nelson  would  be  able  to  procure 
plants  there  ;  but  I  gave  the  credit  of  my  visit  to 
young  Otoo,  the  son  of  Tinah,  who  was  the  Earee 
Rahie,  and  lived  with  the  rest  of  Tinah's  children 
at  Oparre.  I  prepared  a  magnificent  present  for 
this  youth,  who  was  represented  to  me  as  the  per- 
son of  the  greatest  consequence,  or  rather  of  the 
highest  rank,  in  the  island.  At  noon  I  left  the 
ship,  accompanied  by  Tinah,  his  wife  Iddeah,  and 
Poeeno.  Moannah  was  to  have  been  of  the  party, 
but  he  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  ship,  to  prevent 
his  countrymen  from  attempting  to  steal  anything. 

After  half  an  hour's  sailing,  we  arrived  at 
Oparre.  During  this  time,  Tinah  gave  me  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
that  had  been  left  with  him  :  he  related,  that  after 
five  years  from  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  depar- 
ture (counting  sixty-three  moons)  the  people  of 
the  island  Eimeo  joined  with  those  of  Attahooroo, 
a  district  of  Otaheite,  and  made  a  descent  on  Oparre : 
that  after  some  resistance,  by  which  many  men 
were  killed,  Tinah  and  his  people  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, leaving  all  their  property  to  the  mercy  of 
the  victorious  party,  who  destroyed  almost  every 
thing  whic'a  they  found  not  convenient  to  take 


away  with  them.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  killed 
and  eaten,  but  the  greater  part  were  taken  to 
Eimeo.  The  cows,  he  said,  had  produced  eight 
calves,  and  the  ewes  ten  young  ones.  The  ducks, 
among  which  they  classed  the  geese,  had  greatly 
increased  ;  but  the  turkeys  and  peacocks,  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  had  not  bred.  It  seemed  to 
give  Tinah  great  pleasure  to  observe  how  much  I 
was  concerned  for  the  destruction  of  so  many  use- 
ful animals  ;  but  the  cause  of  his  satisfaction,  I 
found,  did  not  proceed  from  any  expectation  that 
I  should  replace  them,  but  from  the  belief  that  I 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  people  who  had  de- 
prived him  of  them  ;  for  with  respect  to  the  loss 
of  the  cattle,  he  appeared  so  unconcerned  and 
indifferent,  that  I  was  very  angry  with  him.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  excuse  for  his  resentment 
against  the  people  of  Eimeo  ;  for  the  large  exten- 
sive houses,  which  we  had  seen  in  this  part  of 
Otaheite,  in  the  year  1777,  were  all  destroyed,  and 
at  present  they  had  no  other  habitations  than  light 
sheds,  which  might  be  taken  by  the  four  corners, 
and  removed  by  four  men  ;  and  of  the  many  large 
canoes  which  they  then  had,  not  more  than  three 
remained,  Tinah,  understanding  from  my  con-  ' 
versation,  that  I  intended  visiting  some  of  the 
other  islands  in  this  neighbourhood,  very  earnestly 
desired  I  would  not  think  of  leaving  Matavai. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  be  supplied  plentifully 
with  every  thing  you  want.  All  here  are  your 
friends,  and  friends  of  king  George  :  if  you  go  to 
the  other  islands,  you  will  have  every  thing  stolen 
from  you."  I  replied,  that  on  account  of  their 
good-will,  and  from  a  desire  to  serve  him  and  his 
country,  King  George  had  sent  out  those  valuable 
presents  to  him  ;  "  and  will  not  you,  Tinah,  send 
something  to  King  George  in  return  ?" — "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  send  him  any  thing  I  have  ;"  and 
then  began  to  enumerate  the  different  articles  in 
his  power,  among  which  he  mentioned  the  bread- 
fruit. This  was  the  exact  point  to  which  I  wished 
to  bring  the  conversation  ;  and,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  had  every  appearance  of  being  un- 
designed and  accidental,  I  told  him  the  bread-fruit 
trees  were  what  King  George  would  like  ;  upon 
which  he  promised  me  a  great  many  should  be  put 
on  board,  and  seemed  much  delighted  to  find  it  so 
easily  in  his  power  to  send  any  thing  that  would 
be  well  received  by  King  George. 

On  landing  at  Oparre,  an  immense  crowd  of 
natives,  as  usual,  immediately  thronged  about  us. 
I  inquired  for  Oreepyah,  whom  I  expected  to  have 
met  me  here,  but  he  was  not  yet  returned  from 
his  search  after  the  thieves  ;  we  therefore  went 
under  a  shed  of  his  to  wait  for  him,  and  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  joined  us,  bringing  with 
him  an  iron  scraper,  and  one  of  the  hoops  of  the 
buoy.  I  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  which  he  had 
taken,  and  assured  him  that  I  wasperfectly  satisfied ; 
for  he  still  seemed  apprehensive  of  my  displeasure. 

We  took  leave,  for  a  short  time,  of  Oreepyah, 
and  I  proceeded  with  Tinah  to  make  my  visit  to 
the  young  Otoo,  the  Earee  Rahie.  When  we  had 
walked  about  five  minutes,  Tinah  stopped,  and 
informed  me  that  no  person  could  be  permitted  to 
see  his  son,  who  was  covered  above  the  shoulders. 
He  then  took  off  his  upper  garments,  and  requested 
I  would  do  the  same.  I  replied,  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  go  as  I  would  to  my  own  kuig,  who  was 
the  greatest  in  all  the  world  ;  and  pulling  off  my 
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hat,  he  threw  a  piece  of  cloth  round  my  shoulders, 
j   and  we  went  on.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
I   towards  the  hills,  through  a  delightful  shade  of 
I   bread-fruit  trees,  we  stopped  at  the  side  of  a  small 
serpentine  river  :   here  I  was  in  view  of  a  house 
I   on  the  other  side,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance. 
I   From  this  house  the  young  Iting  was  brought  out 
I   on  a  man's  shoulders,  clothed  in  a  piece  of  fine 
j   white  cloth,  and  I  was  desired  by  Tinah  to  salute 
him  by  the  name  of  Too  Earee  Bahie.     The  pre- 
sent which  I  had  prepared  was  divided  into  three 
!   parts,  and  two  other  children  made  their  appear- 
I   ance  in  the  same  manner.     The  first  present  I 
1   gave  to  a  messenger  who  attended  for  that  purpose ; 
and  I  was  instructed  by  Tinah  to  say,  that  it  was 
t   for  the  Earee  Rahie  ;  that  I  was  his  friend  ;  that 
I   I  hated  thieves  ;  and  that  I  came  from  Britannia. 
j   The  second  present  was  sent  in  the  same  manner, 
j   with  a  similar  message,  to  one  of  the  other  children ; 
and  likewise  the  third. 

As  I  could  not  see  the  Earee  Rahie  distinctly, 
I  desired  to  be  permitted  to  go  over  the  river  to 
him  ;  but  this,  it  seems,  could  not  be  complied 
with  :  therefore,  after  seeing  the  presents  delivered, 
I  returned  with  Tinah  towards  Oreepyah's  house. 
I  was  informed  that  Tinah  had  four  children  by 
his  wife,  Iddeah.  Otoo,  or  Too,  the  Earee  Rahie, 
appeared  to  be  about  six  years  old  :  the  second  is 
a  girl,  named  Terrenah  Oroah  :  the  third,  a  boy, 
Terreetappanooai  ;  and  a  fourth,  an  infant  girl, 
whom  I  did  not  see,  named  Tahamydooah. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  first 
stopped,  Tinah  took  the  cloth  from  my  shoulders, 
and  desired  me  to  put  my  hat  on  ;  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  more  of  the  place,  and  he  took  me 
back  by  a  difl^erent  way.  On  passing  a  trunk  of  a 
tree,  rudely  carved,  I  was  desired  again  to  pull  my 
hat  off,  and  all  uncovered  their  shoulders.  This 
I  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  boundary 
of  the  king's  land  ;  on  which,  whoever  set  their 
feet,  uncovered  themselves  out  of  respect. 

We  stopped  at  a  house  belonging  to  Tinah,  where 
I  was  treated  with  a  concert  of  one  drum  and 
;   three  flutes,  with  singing  by  four  men.     I  made 
I   some  presents  to  the  performers,  and  we  removed 
to  Oreepyah's  house,  where,  after  paying  my  com- 
I   pliments  to  him,  which  1  found   was   expected, 
i   Tinah  made  me  a  present  of  a  large  hog,  and  some* 
j   cocoa-nuts.     He  then  introduced  an  uncle  of  his, 
:   called  Mowworoah,  a  very  old  man,  much  tattooed, 
I  and  almost  blind.     To  this  chief  I  made  a  present; 
I   and  soon  after  I  embarked,  with  Tinah,  Oreepyah, 
I  their  wives,  and  Poeeno.     A  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple were  collected  on  the  beach  to  see  us  depart ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  boat  had  put  off",  Tinah  desired 
me  to  fire  my  pocket-pistol,  the  poopooe  ete  ete,  as 
he  called  it :  the  report  seemed  to  electrify  the 
whole  crowd  ;  but  finding  no  harm  done,  they  gave 
great  shouts  of  approbation. 

Nelson,  who  accompanied  me  in  this  expedition, 
had  but  little  opportunity  to  search  after  plants, 
the  natives  having  crowded  so  much  about  him  : 
he  saw  enough, however,  to  assure  him  that  they  were 
to  be  procured  here  as  plentifully  as  at  Matavai. 

In  our  passage  to  the  ship,  which  we  rowed  in 
one  hour,  nothing  but  Britannie  was  inquired 
after,  and  of  the  number  of  ships  and  guns.  When 
I  told  them  we  had  ships  of  a  hundred  guns,  they 
could  not  believe  it,  till  I  drew  one  on  paper : 
they  then  asked  me  if  it  was  not  as  big  as  Tarrah, 


which  is  a  high  projecting  headland,  half  way  be- 
tween Matavai  and  Opai're,  called  by  us  One-tree 
Hill.  Tinah  much  wished  that  one  of  these  large 
ships  should  be  sent  to  Otaheite,  and  that  myself 
should  come  in  her,  and  bring  him  a  number  of 
things  that  he  wanted  ;  among  which  he  particu- 
larly desired  beds  and  high-backed  elboAV  chairs 
might  not  be  forgotten  :  a  request  perfectly  ac- 
cording with  the  indolent  character  of  Tinah. 

Saturday,  November  1st. — As  we  had  occasion  to 
fix  a  tent  on  Point  Venus,  this  morning  we  moved 
the  ship  nearer  to  it,  and  moored  again  in  six 
fathoms,  the  point  bearing  N.N.E. 

Tinah  and  several  other  chiefs  dined  on  board 
with  me.  After  dinner  I  went  on  shore  with  Ti- 
nah, and  made  a  visit  to  his  father  Otow.  I  like- 
wise went  to  the  garden  which  I  had  made  near 
Poeeno's  house,  and  found  every  thing  had  been 
taken  care  of.  After  this,  I  was  invited  to  an 
entertainment  called  Heiva,  which  Tinah  had  or- 
dered, and  which  consisted  of  singing  and  dancing 
by  three  men  and  a  young  girl.  When  this  per- 
fonnance  was  finished  I  returned  to  the  ship. 

Sunday,  2nd. — At  daylight  I  sent  Mr.  Christian 
with  a  party  to  erect  our  tent,  and  soon  after 
followed  myself  with  Tinah,  Moannah,  and  Poeeno. 
With  their  consent  I  fixed  a  boundary,  within 
which  the  natives  were  not  to  enter  without  leave, 
and  the  chiefs  cautioned  them  against  it. 

The  principal  use  of  the  tents  on  shore  was  for  • 
a  lodgment  for  the  plants ;  and  I  had  now,  instead 
of  appearing  to  receive  a  favour,  brought  the  chiefs 
to  believe  that  I  was  doing  them  a  kindness  in  carry- 
ing the  plants  as  a  present  from  them  to  the  Earee 
Rahie  no  Britanee.  The  party  at  the  tent  consisted 
of  nine  persons,  including  Nelson  and  his  assistant. 

Tinah  dined  with  me  on  board,  and  was  to-day 
my  only  visitor :  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of 
being  fed  he  so  scrupulously  observed,  that,  even 
after  all  the  attendants  were  sent  away,  and  we 
were  left  by  ourselves,  I  was  obliged  to  lift  the 
wine  to  his  mouth.  The  wives  of  the  Earees  are 
sometimes  subject  to  this  restriction  after  tlie 
birth  of  a  child,  but  are  released  after  a  certain 
time,  on  performing  a  ceremony  called  Oammo. 

After  dinner,  Tinah  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  with  a  present  of  provisions  to  a  party  of 
the  Arreoys,  a  society  described  in  the  accounts  of 
the  former  voyages  ;*  in  this  ceremony,  he  made 
me  the  principal  person.  Our  way  to  the  place 
where  the  off'ering  was  to  be  made,  was  by  the 
side  of  a  river,  along  the  banks  of  which  I  had 
always  walked  before  this  time  ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  a  canoe  was  provided  for  me,  and  dragged 
by  eight  men.  On  arriving  at  the  landing-place, 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  with  some 
hogs  ready  dressed,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth.  At 
about  forty  yards  distance  sat  a  man,  who,  I  was 
informed,  was  a  principal  Arreoy.  A  lane  being 
made  by  the  crowd,  he  was  addressed  by  one  of 
Tinah's  people,  standing  on  the  canoe,  in  a  speech 
composed  of  short  sentences,  which  lasted  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  During  this,  a  piece  of  cloth 
was  produced,  one  end  of  which  I  was  desired  to 
hold,  and  five  men,  one  with  a  sucking  pig,  and 
the  others  having  each  a  basket  of  bread-fruit, 

*  A  licentious  society  admitting  both  men  and  women, 
between  whom  the  Intercourse  is  promiscuous;  all  chil- 
dren bom  in  this  society  are  immediately  destroyed. 
c  2 
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prepared  to  follow  me.  In  this  order  we  advanced 
to  the  Arreoy,  and  laid  the  whole  down  before 
him.  I  then  spoke  several  sentences  dictated  to 
me  by  Tinah,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  'not  un- 
derstand; and  my  pronunciation  not  being  very 
exact,  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth.  This  speech 
being  finished,  I  was  shown  another  Arreoy,  who 
had  come  from  Ulietea,  and  to  him  likewise  I  was 
required  to  deliver  an  oration.  Tinah,  under- 
standing from  me,  that  I  had  children  in  my  own 
country,  he  desired  me  to  make  one  more  offering 
on  their  account.  There  still  remained  three 
baskets  of  bread-fruit,  a  small  pig,  and  another 
piece  of  cloth  :  with  these,  assisted  as  before,  I 
made  the  offering  in  favour  of  my  children  to  the 
man  whom  I  had  first  addressed.  Ho  made  no 
reply  to  all  my  fine  speeches,  but  sat  with  great 
gravity,  and  received  every  thing  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  not  of  courtesy. 

All  that  I  could  make  out  of  this  strange  cere- 
mony was,  that  the  Arreoy s  are  highly  respected, 
and  that  the  society  is  chiefly  composed  of  men 
distinguished  by  their  valour  or  some  other  merit, 
and  that  great  trust  and  confidence  is  reposed  in 
them  ;  but  I  could  not  comprehend  what  this  had 
to  do  with  my  children,  or  why  it  should  be  ima- 
gined-that  an  offering  made  on  their  account  to  a 
society  of  men,  who  destroy  all  their  children, 
should  be  propitious.  I  learnt  from  Tinah,  in 
talking  about  his  children,  that  his  first-born  child 
was  killed  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  he 
being  then  an  Arreoy  ;  but  before  his  second  child 
was  born,  he  quitted  the  society.  The  Arreoys 
are  allowed  great  latitude  in  their  amours,  except 
in  times  of  danger.  Then,  as  they  are  almost  all 
fighting  men  {lata  too)  they  are  restricted,  that 
they  may  not  weaken  or  enervate  themselves. 

These  ceremonies  being  ended,  I  returned  to  the 
ship. 

Such  of  the  natives,  as  I  conversed  with  about 
the  institution  of  so  extraordinary  a  society  as  the 
Arreoy,  asserted  that  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent 
an  over  population.  Worrow  ivorrow  no  te  mydidde, 
worrow  worrow  te  tata.  We  have  too  many  thil- 
dren,  and  too  many  men,  was  their  constant  ex- 
cuse. Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  too  great  an  increase  of  the  lower  class 
of  people,  none  of  them  being  ever  admitted  into 
the  Arreoy  society.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, related  to  me,  of  the  barbarity  of  this 
institution,  was  of  Teppahoo,  the  Earee  of  the 
district  of  Tettaha,  and  his  wife,  Tetteehowdeeah, 
who  is  sister  to  Otow,  and  considered  as  a  person 
of  the  first  consequence.  I  was  told  that  they  have 
had  eight  children,  every  one  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  born.  That  any  human  beings 
were  ever  so  devoid  of  natural  affection,  as  not  to 
wish  to  preserve  alive  one  of  so  many  children,  is 
not  credible.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  the  death  of  these  infants  was  not  an  act  of 
choice  in  the  parents ;  but  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficed in  compliance  with  some  barbarous  super- 
stition, with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  What 
strengthens  this  conjecture  is,  that  they  have 
adopted  a  nephew  as  their  heir,  of  whom  they  ai'e 
excessively  fond. 

In  countries  so  limited  as  the  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  the  natives  of  which,  before  they  were 
discovered  by  European  navigators,  probably  had 
not  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  other  lands,  it  is 


not  unnatural  that  an  increasing  population  should 
occasion  apprehensions  of  universal  distress.  Orders 
of  celibacy,  which  have  proved  so  prejudicial  in 
other  countries,  might  perhaps  in  this  have  been 
beneficial;  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  answered" 
their  purpose  by  means  not  criminal.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Otaheite  have  been  estimated  at 
above  one  hundred  thousand.  The  island,  how- 
ever, is  not  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage  : 
yet,  were  they  continually  to  improve  in  hus- 
bandry, their  improvement  could  not,  for  a  length 
of  time,  keep  pace  with  an  unlimited  population. 

An  idea  here  presents  itself,  which,  however 
fanciful  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  seems  to 
merit  some  attention  : — While  we  see  among  these 
islands  so  great  a  waste  of  the  human  species,  that 
numbers  are  born  only  to  die  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  large  continent  so  near  them  as  New  Hol- 
..land,  in  which  there  is  so.  great  a  waste  of  land 
uncultivated,  and  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants; 
it  naturally  occurs,  how  greatly  the  two  countries 
might  be  made  to  benefit  each  other ;  and  gives 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  islanders  are  not  in- 
structed in  the  means  of  emigrating  to  New  Hol- 
land, which  seems  as  if  designed  by  nature  to 
serve  as  an  asylum  for  the  superflux  of  inhabitants 
in  the  islands.  Such  a  plan  of  emigration,  if 
rendered  practicable  to  them,  might  not  only  be 
the  means  of  abolishing  the  horrid  custom  of  de- 
stroying children,  as  it  would  remove  the  plea  of 
necessity,  but  might  lead  to  other  important  pur- 
poses. A  great  continent  would  be  converted 
from  a  desert  to  a  populous  country ;  a  number  of 
our  fellow-creatures  would  be  saved ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  would  become  more  civilized ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our  colonies  in 
New  Holland  would  derive  so  much  benefit  as  to 
more  than  repay  any  trouble  or  expense,  that 
might  be  incurred  in  endeavouring  to  promote  so 
humane  a  plan. 

The  latter,  however,  is  a  remote  consideration, 
for  the  intertropical  parts  of  New  Holland  are 
those  most  suited  to  the  habits  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  islanders  ;  and  likewise  the  soil  and 
climate  are  the  best  adapted  to  their  modes  of 
agriculture.  Man  placed  by  his  Creator  in  the 
warm  climates,  perhaps  would  never  emigrate 
into  the  colder,  unless  under  the  tjTannous  influ- 
ence of  necessity ;  and  ages  might  elapse  before 
the  new  inhabitants  would  spread  to  our  settlers, 
though  they  are  but  barely  within  the  limits  of 
frost,  that  great  cause  of  nine  tenths  of  the  neces- 
sities of  Europeans.  Nevertheless,  besides  forward- 
ing the  purposes  of  humanity  and  general  con- 
venience, in  bringing  a  people  without  land  to  a 
land  without  people,  the  benefit  of  a  mutual  inter- 
course with  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  colony, 
would  in  itself  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Among  people  so  free  from  ostentation  as  the 
Otaheiteans,  and  whose  manners  are  so  simple  and 
natural,  the  strictness  with  which  the  punctilios  of 
rank  are  observed,  is  surprising.  I  know  not  if 
any  action,  however  meritorious,  can  elevate  a 
man  above  the  class  in  which  he  was  born,  unless 
he  were  to  acqui4-e  sufficient  power  to  confer  dig- 
nity on  himself.  If  any  woman  of  the  inferior 
classes  has  a  child  by  an  Earee,  it  is  not  suffered 
to  live.  Perhaps  the  offspring  of  Teppahoo  and 
Tetteehowdeeah  were  destined  to  satisfy  some  cruel 
adjustment  of  rank  and  precedency. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  THEFT  COMMITTED— DECKPTIO^f  OF  THE  PAINTED  HEAD — 
CONVERSATJON  WITH  A  PRIEST — A  WRKSTLINa  MATCH  — 
REPORTS  OF  THE  NATIVES  CONCERNING  OTHER  ISLANDS — 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  OAIAI. 

Monday,  November  3rd. — The  trade  for  provi- 
sions I  directed  to  be  carried  on  at  the  tent  by  Mr. 
Peckover,  tlie  gunner.  Moannah  Hkewise  resided 
there,  as  a  guard  over  his  countrymen ;  but  though 
it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  all  the  chiefs,  that  we 
slaould  remain  unmolested,  it  was  not  possible  en- 
tirely to -prevent  them  from  pilfering. 

My  tiible  at  dinner  was  generally  crowded. 
Tinah,  Oreepyah,  Poeeno,  and  Moannah,  were  my 
regular  guests,  and  I  was  seldom  without  some 
chiefs  from  other  districts.  Almost  every  indi- 
vidual of  any  consequence  has  several  names, 
which  makes  it  frequently  perplexing,  when  the' 
same  person  is  spoken  of,  to  know  who  is  meant. 
Every  chief  has  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  names 
in  the  course  of  tliirty  years ;  so  that  tlie  person 
who  ha.s  been  spoken  of  by  one  visitor,  will  not 
perhaps  be  known  to  another,  unless  other  circum- 
stances lead  to  a  discovery.  The  father  of  Tinah, 
at  this  time  called  0 tow,  was  known  in  1769  by 
the  name  of  Whappai. 

I  showed  Tinah  the  preparations  I  was  making 
to  take  on  board  the  bread-fruit  plants,  which 
pleased  him  exceedingly,  but  he  did  not  forget  to 
remmd  me,  that  when  the  next  ship  came  out  he 
hoped  King  Geoi'ge  would  send  him  large  axes, 
files,  sjiws,  cloth  of  all  kinds,  hats,  chairs,  and 
bedsteads,  with  anns,  ammunition,  and  in  short 
every  thing  he  could  think  of  mentionuig. 

This  afternoon,  the  gudgeon  of  the  rudder  be- 
longing to  the  large  cutter,  was  drawn  out  and 
stolen,  without  being  perceived  by  the  man  that 
was  stationed  to  take  care  of  her.  Several  petty 
thefts  having  been  committed  by  the  natives, 
mostly  owing  to  the  negligence  of  our  own  people ; 
and  as  these  kind  of  accidents  generally  created 
alarm,  and  had  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  good 
terms  on  which  we  were  with  the  chiefs,  I  thought  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  to  punish  the  boat-keeper 
in  their  pi-esence,  many  of  them  happening  to  be 
then  on  board ;  and  accordingly  I  ordered  him  a 
dozen  lashes.  Tinah,  with  several  of  the  chiefs, 
attended  the  punishment,  and  interceded  very 
earnestly  to  get  it  mitigated  :  the  women  showed 
great  sympathy,  and  that  degree  of  feeling  which 
characterises  the  amiable  pax"t  of  their  sex. 

The  natives  brought  off  to-day  two  different 
kinds  of  roots  that  grow  like  yams ;  one  they  call 
Ettee,  which  is  a  sweet  root,  common  also  to  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  may  be  eaten  as  a  sweet- 
meat :  the  other  they  call  Appay,  a  root  like  the 
Tyah  or  Eddie  in  the  West  Indies.  A  fruit  called 
Ayyah,  which  is  the  jambo  of  Batavia,  was  like- 
wise brought  off  to  us :  they  are  as  large  as  mid- 
dle-sized apples,  very  juicy  and  refreshing,  and 
may  be  eaten  in  large  quantities.  Also  some 
Avees,  which  are  the  real  Otaheite  apple  ;  but 
they  wei-e  not  yet  in  season.  These  are  a  delicious 
high-flavoured  fruit,  and  before  they  are  I'ipe, 
answer  the  culinary  purposes  of  our  apples. 

Tuesday,  4th. — A  Chief  called  Tootaha,  who  came 
from  the  island  Ulietea,  was  introduced  to  me  to- 
day, by  Tinah,  as  one  of  his  particular  friends.  I 
was  told  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  a  person  of 


great  knowledge.  I  desired  Tinah  to  take  what 
he  thought  proper  aa  a  present  for  him  ;  and  I 
must  do  Tinah  the  justice  to  say,  he  was  more 
s^jaring  than  I  should  have  been.  I  likewise  re- 
ceived a  visit  to-day  from  Oedidee,  the  man  who 
had  been  at  sea  with  Captain  Cook  in  1773  and 
1774,  as  related  in  the  account  of  that  voyage.  He 
still  retained  some  of  the  English  woi"ds  which  he 
had  learnt  in  that  expedition. 

Wednesday,  5th. — The  weather  variable,  with 
lightning,  and  frequent  showers  of  rain.  Wind 
E.N.E. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  our  beginning  to  take 
up  plants:  we  had  much  pleasure  in  collecting 
them,  for  the  natives  offered  their  assistance,  and 
perfectly  understood  the  method  of  taking  them 
up  and  pruning  them. 

The  crowd  of  natives  was  not  so  great  as  hitherto 
it  had  been:  the  curiosity  of  strangers  was  satis- 
fied ;  and,  as  the  weather  began  to  be  unsettled 
and  i-ainy,  they  had  almost  all  returned  to  their 
homes ;  so  that  only  the  people  of  Matavai  and 
OjJarre  remained  with  us,  except  a  few  chiefs  from 
other  islands :  our  suppUes  however  were  abim- 
dant ;  and  what  I  considered  as  no  small  addition 
to  our  comforts,  we  ceased  to  be  incommoded, 
when  on  shore,  by  the  natives  following  lis,  and 
coiild  take  our  walks  almost  unnoticed.  In  any 
house  that  we  wished  to  enter,  we  always  expe- 
rienced a  kind  reception,  and  without  officiousness. 
The  Otaheiteans  have  the  most  perfect  easiness  of 
manners,  equally  free  from  forwardness  and  for- 
mality. When  they  offer  refreshments,  if  they 
are  not  accepted,  they  do  not  think  of  offering 
them  the  second  time ;  for  they  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  that  ceremonious  kind  of  refusal  which 
expects  a  second  invitation.  In  like  manner,  at 
taking  leave,  we  were  never  troubled  with  solici- 
tations to  prolong  our  visit,  but  went  without 
ceremony,  except  making  use  of  a  farewell  ex- 
pression at  parting.  Another  advantage,  seldom 
found  in  warm  countries,  was,  in  this  part  of 
Otalieite,  being  free  from  muskitoes,  though,  at 
particular  times  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants  are 
pestered  with  great  numbers  of  flies. 

Moannah  continued  our  constant  friend  at  the 
tent,  and,  with  Tmah  and  all  his  friends,  dined 
with  me  every  day. 

The  ship's  barber  had  brought  with  him  from 
London,  a  painted  head,  such  as  the  hair-dressei"s 
have  in  their  shops,  to  show  the  different  fashions 
of  dressing  hair ;  and  it  being  made  with  regular 
features,  and  well  coloured,  I  desired  him  to  dress 
it,  which  he  did  with  much  neatness,  and  with  a 
stick,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  formed  a  body. 
It  was  then  reported  to  the  natives  that  we  had  an 
English  woman  on  board,  and  the  quarter-deck 
was  -cleared  of  the  crowd,  that  she  might  make 
her  appearance.  Being  handed  up  the  ladder,  and 
carried  to  the  after-part  of  the  deck,  there  was  a 
general  shout  of  "  Huakeine  no  Brittanne  myty." 
Huaheine  signifies  woman,  and  myty,  good.  Many 
of  them  thought  it  was  livmg,and  asked  if  it  was  my 
wife.  One  old  woman  ran  with  presents  of  cloth 
and  bread-fruit,  and  laid  them  at  her  feet ;  at  last 
they  found  out  the  cheat ;  but  continued  all  de- 
lighted with  it,  except  the  old  lady,  who  felt  herself 
mortified,  and  took  back  her  presents,  for  which 
she  was  laughed  at  exceedingly.  Tinah  and  all 
the  chiefs  enjoyed  the  joke,  and,  after  making 
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many  inquiries  about  the  British  women,  they 
strictly  enjoined  me,  when  I  came  again,  to  bring 
a  ship  full  of  them. 

Some  very  fine  sugar-cane  was  brought  to  me ; 
each  of  the  pieces  was  six  inches  round.  I  had 
before  told  Tinah  that  our  sugar  was  made  of  it, 
and  he  was  very  desirous  to  discover  the  means ; 
for  they  were  so  fond  of  our  loaf  sugar,  that  a 
present  to  any  chief  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  a  piece  of  it.  Another  article  in  great 
estimation,  and  likewise  expected  to  make  part  of 
a  present,  was  scissors,  which  they  made  use  of  to 
keep  their  beards  in  order. 

By  this  time  Nelson  had,  with  assistance  from 
the  ship,  completed  a  large  garden  near  the  tents  ; 
in  which  were  sown  seeds  of  different  kinds,  that 
we  had  collected  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
likewise  distributed  fruit-stones  and  almonds  for 
planting,  among  the  chiefs,  who,  I  hope,  will  en- 
deavour to  make  them  succeed :  and,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  with  which 
the  women  delight  to  ornament  themselves,  I  gave 
them  some  rose-seed. 

Thursday,  6th. — We  had  very  variable  weather, 
much  rain,  and  some  westerly  winds ;  so  that  a 
considerable  swell  ran  into  the  bay,  and  a  number 
of  spotted  white  and  black  porpoises  made  their 
appearance.  1  had  the  mortification  to  see  that 
our  garden-ground  had  been  much  trod  over; 
and  what  was  worse,  the  chiefs  appeared  but  little 
concerned  at  it.  To  this  kind  of  carelessness  and 
indifference  I  attribute  the  miscarriage  of  many 
of  the  plants  left  here  by  Captain  Cook.  I  had 
now  in  a  flourishing  state,  two  orange  plants,  some 
vines,  a  fig-tree,  and  two  pine-apple  plants,  which 
I  gave  to  Poeeno,  whose  residence  is  a  place 
favourable  for  their  growth. 

We  got  on  successfully  with  our  plants,  having 
a  hundred  potted  at  the  tent,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
doing  well.  The  cabin  also  was  completed,  and 
ready  to  receive  them  on  board. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  my  friend  Tinah 
was  rather  of  a  selfish  disposition,  and  this  after- 
noon he  showed  a  stronger  instance  of  it  than  I 
was  witness  to  at  any  time  before  or  after.  His 
brother  Oreepyah  sent  on  board  to  me  a  present 
of  a  large  hog  and  a  quantity  of  bread-fruit  ;  but 
these  kind  of  presents  are  much  more  expensive 
than  purchasing  at  the  market.  Soon  after 
Oreepyah  himself  came  on  board.  Tinah  was 
with  me  at  the  time,  and  whispered  me  to  tell 
Oreepyah  not  to  bring  any  more  hogs  or  fruit,  and 
to  take  those  back  which  he  had  sent.  This  advice, 
as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  produce  the  effect 
intended.  Oreepyah  appears  to  be  a  man  of  great 
spirit,  and  is  highly  respected  by  his  countrymen. 
Among  other  visitors  to-day  was  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  to  Lima  in  1776. 

Saturday,  8th. — Our  plants  had  now  increased 
to  252  :  as  they  were  all  kept  on  shore  at  the  tent 
I  augmented  the  guard  there,  though,  from  the 
general  conduct  of  the  natives,  there  did  not 
appear  the  least  occasion  for  so  much  caution. 

While  I  was  at  dinner,  Tinah  desired  I  would 
permit  a  man  to  come  down  into  the  cabin,  whom 
he  called  his  Taowah,  or  priest  ;  for  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  sentinel  at  the  hatchway  to  prevent 
being  incommoded  at  my  meals  with  too  much 
company  ;  a  restriction  which  pleased  the  chiefs, 
who  always  asked  leave  for  any  particular  person 


to  be  admitted  of  whom  they  wished  me  to  take 
notice.  The  company  of  the  priest  brought  on  a 
religious  conversation.  He  said  their  great  God 
was  called  Oro  ;  and  that  they  had  many  others  of 
less  consequence.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  God  ? — if 
he  had  a  son  ?  and  who  was  his  wife  \  I  told  them  he 
had  a  son,  but  no  wife.  Who  was  his  fatliei-  and 
mother  ?  was  the  next  question.  I  said  he  never 
had  father  or  mother  ;  at  this  they  laughed  exceed- 
ingly. You  have  a  God  then  who  never  had  a  father 
or  mother,  and  has  a  child  without  a  wife  !  Many 
other  questions  were  asked,  which  my  little  know- 
ledge of  the  language  did  not  enable  me  to  answer. 

The  weather  was  now  fine  again,  and  a  great 
number  of  people  were  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  island.  Tinah  informed  me  that  there  was  to 
be  a  heiva  and  a  wrestling  match  on  shore,  and 
that  the  performers  waited  for  our  attendance  ; 
we  therefore  set  off  with  several  of  our  friends, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  tents  we 
found  a  great  concourse  of  people  foinned  into  a 
ring.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  a  dancing  heiva 
began,  which  was  performed  by  two  girls  and  four 
men  :  this  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  consisted  of 
wanton  gestures  and  motions,  such  as  have  been 
described  in  the  account  of  former  voyages.  When 
the  dance  ended,  Tinah  ordered  a  long  piece  of 
cloth  to  be  brought ;  his  wife  Iddeah  and  myself 
were  desired  to  hold  the  two  first  corners,  and, 
the  remaining  part  being  supported  by  many 
others,  we  carried  it  to  the  performers  and  gave 
it  them.  Several  other  chiefs  made  a  like  present 
or  pajnnent.  The  performei-s  were  strollers,  that 
ti-avelled  about  the  country  as  in  Europe. 

After  this  the  wrestling  began,  and  the  place 
soon  became  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion.  A 
party  of  the  An'eoys  also  began  to  exercise  a  pri- 
vilege, which  it  seems  they  are  allowed,  of  taking 
from  the  women  such  of  their  clothes  as  they 
thought  worth  it ;  so  that  some  of  them  were  left 
little  better  than  naked.  One  young  woman,  who 
was  attacked,  opposed  them  with  all  her  strength, 
and  held  fast  her  cloth,  though  they  almost 
dragged  her  along  the  ground.  Observmg  that  I 
took  notice  of  her,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
begged  my  assistance  ;  and  at  my  request  she 
escaped  being  pillaged. 

Soon  after  a  ring  was  again  made,  but  the 
wrestlers  were  so  numerous  within  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  restore  order.  In  the  challenges, 
they  lay  one  hand  upon  their  breast,  and  on  the 
bending  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  with  the  other 
hand  they  strike  a  very  smart  blow,  which,  as  the 
hand  is  kept  hollow,  creates  a  sound  that  may  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  aud  this  they 
do  so  frequently,  and  with  such  force,  that  the  flesh 
becomes  exceedingly  bruised,  and,  the  skin  break- 
ing, bleeds  considerably.  At  this  time,  the  sound 
from  so  many  resembled  that  of  a  number  of 
people  in  a  wood  felUng  trees.  This  is  the  genei-al 
challenge  ;  but  when  any  two  combatants  agree 
to  a  trial,  they  present  their  hands  forward,  join- 
ing them  only  by  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 
They  begin  by  watching  to  take  an  advantage  ;  at 
length  they  close,  seize  each  other  by  the  hair, 
and  are  most  commonly  parted  before  either  re- 
ceives a  fall.  Only  one  couple  performed  any 
thing  like  the  part  of  good  wrestlers  ;  and,  as  they 
were  an  equal  match,  this  conflict  lasted  longer 
than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  they  also  were  parted. 
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Iddeah  was  the  general  umpire,  and  she  managed 
with  so  much  address  as  to  prevent  any  quarrel- 
ling, and  there  was  no  murmuring  at  her  deci- 
sions. As  her  person  was  large,  she  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  circle.  Tinah  took  no  part  in 
the  management.  Upon  the  whole,  this  perform- 
ance gave  me  a  better  opinion  of  their  strength 
than  of  their  skill  or  dexterity. 

For  some  time  past  Tinah  had  talked  of  going 
to  the  island  ofTethuroa,  which  lies  eight  or  ten 
leagues  north  from  Otaheite,  to  fetch  his  mother  ; 
but  I  found  I  had  only  half  understood  him,  for 
this  morning  he  inquired  when  we  were  to  sail 
there  in  the  ship  ;  however  he  seemed  to  feel  no 
great  disappointment  at  my  not  complying  with 
his  wish.  Tethuroa,  he  informed  me,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  his  family.  He  likewise  spoke  to  me  about 
an  island  called  Roo-opow,  the  situation  of  which 
he  described  to  be  to  the  eastward  of  Otaheite 
four  or  five  days'  sail,  and  that  there  were  large 
i  animals  upon  it  with  eight  legs.  The  truth  of  this 
account  he  very  strenuously  insisted  upon,  and 
wished  me  to  go  thither  with  him.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  or  not  Tinah  himself  gave  credit 
to  this  whimsical  and  fabulous  account ;  for  though 
they  have  credulity  sufficient  to  believe  any  thing, 
however  improbable,  they  are  at  the  same  time  so 
much  addicted  to  that  species  of  wit  which  we 
call  humbug,  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  are  in  jest  or  earnest.  Their 
ideas  of  geography  are  very  simple  ;  they  believe 
the  world  to  be  a  fixed  plane  of  great  extent,  and 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  all  in  motion 
round  it.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  by  them 
if  I  have  not  been  as  far  as  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
for  they  thmk  we  are  such  great  travellers  that 
scarce  any  undertaking  is  beyond  our  ability. 

Another  island,  called  Tappuhoi,  situated  like- 
wise to  the  eastward,  was  described  to  me  by 
Tinah,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  said  to  be  all 
warriors,  and  that  the  people  of  Otaheite  did  not 
dare  to  go  there.  He  told  me,  that  very  lately  a 
canoe  from  Tappuhoi  was  at  the  island  Maitea  ; 
that  as  soon  as  they  landed  they  began  to  fight 
with  the  people  of  Maitea,  who  killed  them  all 
except  a  young  lad  and  a  woman,  who  have  since 
been  at  Otaheite.  I  saw  the  boy,  but  could  get  no 
information  from  him.  It  is  most  probable,  that 
this  unfortunate  visit  of  the  canoe  from  Tappuhoi 
was  not  designed,  but  occasioned  by  adverse  winds, 
which  forced  them  so  far  from  their  own  island  ; 
and  that  the  people  of  Maitea  began  the  attack, 
taking  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers  on 
account  of  some  former  quarrel. 

Thursday,  13th. — I  had  a  large  company  to 
dine  with  me  to-day.  Some  of  my  constant  visitors 
had  observed  that  we  always  drank  His  Majesty's 
health  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  but  they 
were  by  this  time  become  so  fond  of  wine,  that 
they  would  frequently  remind  me  of  the  health 
in  the  middle  of  dinner,  by  calling  out  King  George 
Earee  no  Brittannee,  and  would  banter  me  if  the 
glass  was  not  filled  to  the  brim.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  mirth  aud  jollity  of  these  people  when 
they  met  on  board. 

I  was  assured  by  Oediddee  and  several  others, 
that  the  vines  planted  at  the  island  Huaheine  by 
Captain  Cook  had  succeeded  and  bore  fruit  ;  and 
that  some  of  the  other  plants,  both  at  Huaheine 
and  at  Oaitepeba,  a  district  on  the  S.E.  part  of 


Otaheite,  had  been  preserved,  and  were  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  I  was  likewise  informed  that  there  was 
a  bull  and  a  cow  alive  at  Otaheite,  but  on  different 
parts  of  the  island  ;  the  former  at  a  place  called 
Itteah,  the  latter  at  the  district  of  Tettalia.  All 
the  rest  were  taken  away  or  destroyed  by  the 
people  of  Eimeo.  As  Tettaha  was  at  no  great 
distance,  I  determined  to  go  thither  myself  the  first 
opportunity,  and  make  inquiries,  in  hopes  that  the 
breed  might  still  be  preserved, 

I  had  much  discourse  with  my  guests  about 
Omai :  they  confirmed  to  me  that  he  died  about 
thirty  months  after  Captam  Cook  left  the  islands. 
Soon  after  Captain  Cook's  departure  from  Hua- 
heme,  there  were  some  disputes  between  the 
people  of  that  island  and  those  of  Ulietea,  in  which 
also  the  natives  of  Bolabola  took  a  part.  Omai, 
who  was  become  of  consequence  from  the  possess- 
ing three  or  four  muskets  and  some  ammunition, 
was  consulted  on  the  occasion.  Such  was  his 
opinion  and  assurances  of  success,  that  a  war  was 
determined  on,  and  took  place  immediately. — 
Victory  soon  followed,  through  the  means  of  those 
few  arms,  and  many  of  the  Ulietea  and  Bolabola 
men  were  killed.  In  this  contest  their  flints 
proved  bad,  or  probably  the  locks  of  the  muskets 
had  got  out  of  order  :  this  they  remedied  by  a 
lighted  stick,  one  man  presenting  the  musket,  and 
another  with  the  burnt  stick  setting  fire  to  tlie 
priming  ;  without  which  contrivance  their  arms 
would  have  proved  useless.  This  expedition,  it 
seems,  consumed  all  their  ammunition.  Peace 
was  soon  after  established,  but  I  did  not  Muder- 
stand  that  Omai  had  increased  his  possessions  or 
his  rank.  Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  he  was  in  some  degree  of  favour  with 
his  countrymen,  from  the  general  good  character 
which  they  give  of  him.  It  appears  that  he 
always  remembered  England  with  kindness  ;  for 
his  accounts  to  his  countrymen  have  been  such  as 
to  give  them,  not  only  a  great  idea  of  our  power 
and  consequence,  but  of  our  friendship  and  good- 
will towards  him. 

Tyvarooah,  the  eldest  of  the  New.  Zealand  boys 
that  were  left  with  him,  died  a  short  time  after 
Omai.  About  Coah,  the  youngest,  I  had  always 
doubtful  accounts  till  I  came  to  Huaheine,  where 
I  learnt  that  he  likewise  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPEDITION  TO  TETTAHA  AFTER  A  HEIFER — ^EXTRAORDINARY 
DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS — TINAH'S  MOTHER  VISITS  THE 
SHIP— A  SHEEP  BROUGHT  FROM  ULIETEA — HEAVY  STORM — 
DEATH  OF  THE  SURGEON — TAOWNE  AND  TOAHROAH  HAR- 
BOURS EXAMINED. 

After  dinner  I  went  on  shore,  and  while  I  was  at 
the  tents,  from  having  exposed  myself  too  much 
in  the  sun,  I  was  taken  ill,  and  continued  in  much 
pain  for  near  an  hour.  This  was  soon  known 
among  the  natives,  and  I  was  exceedmgly  sur- 
prised to  see  Tinah  and  all  the  principal  people, 
both  men  and  women,  collecting  round  me  and 
offering  their  assistance.  For  this  short  illness 
I  was  made  ample  amends,  by  the  pleasure  I 
received  from  the  attention  and  appearance  of 
affection  in  these  kind  people. 

Friday,  14th  November. — This  morning  I  had 
numberless  inquiries  after  my  health.      The  wea- 
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ther  being  fine,  I  invited  Tinah,  Oreepyah,  and 
Poeeno,  to  accompany  me  to  Tettaha,  in  order  to 
inquire  after  the  cow,  and  soon  after  sunrise  we 
set  off  in  the  launch.  Tettaha  is  nearly  four 
leagues  from  Point  Venus.  On  our  arrival,  Tinah 
sent  a  man  to  give  notice  of  our  visit.  The  chief 
of  the  district,  whose  name  was  Teppahoo,  did  not 
appear,  but  sent  a  messenger  to  demand,  if  I  came 
only  to  see  the  cow,  or  to  take  it  away  with  me  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  I  sent  assurances  that  I  only 
desired  to  see  it ;  and  the  chiefs  who  were  with 
me  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  I  was  then  desired 
to  proceed  in  the  boat  further  along  shore  to  the 
westward.  In  our  way  Tinah  made  me  stop 
among  some  fishing  canoes  to  purchase  fish  for 
him,  which  he  ate  raw,  with  salt  water  for  sauce. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  a  great 
number  of  people  had  collected,  and  soon  after 
Teppahoo  arrived.  Oreepyah  and  I  went  with 
him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  I  was  shown 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  heifers  I  ever  saw.  I 
asked  if  they  had  any  more,  but  they  all  said  there 
was  no  other  than  a  bull  at  Itteah,  as  before-men- 
tioned. .  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my 
displeasure  at  the  destruction  and  the  foohsh  sepa- 
ration of  these  fine  animals.  I  had  shared  with 
Captain  Cook  in  the  trouble  of  this  business,  and 
had  been  equally  anxious  for  the  success. 

The  district  of  Tettaha  is  not  so  luxuriant  and 
fruitful  as  the  country  about  Matavai.  As  I  saw 
nothing  of  consequence  to  detain  me,  I  made  a 
present  to  Teppahoo,  and,  after  mviting  him  to 
visit  me  on  board  the  ship,  which  he  promised  to 
do,  I^  took  leave.  Tinah  had  remained  all  this 
time  in  the  boat.  I  observed  that  no  respect  was 
shown  to  him  at  this  place,  nor  was  he  able  to 
procure  a  cocoa-nut,  or  a  bread-fruit,  otherwise 
than  by  purchasing  it.  The  heifer  being  here  is 
a  proof  of  this  district  not  having  been  friendly  to 
the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparre. 

In  our  way  back,  having  to  row  against  the 
wind,  we  stoppcf d  to  refresh  at  Opai-re,  and  it  was 
eight  o'clock  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  ship. 
I  kept  my  fellow-travellers  on  board  to  supper, 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  king's 
health. 

Monday,  1 7th.— Our  collection  of  bread-fruit 
plants  at  the  tents  continued  increasing.  This 
morning  I  sent  twelve  on  board,  in  pots,  to  dis- 
cover where  they  would  thrive  the  best,  the  air 
being  more  temperate  on  board  the  ship  than  on 
shore.  While  I  was  absent  from  the  ship,  Tep- 
pahoo had  been  on  board,  and  left  a  hog  as  a 
present  for  me. 

After  dinner  to-day,  Tinah,  who  was  ray  con- 
stant visitor,  left  the  table  sooner  than  usual. 
When  he  was  gone,  Oreepyah,  his  brother,  and 
Oedidde,  told  me  a  piece  of  scandal,  which  had 
been  before  hinted  to  me,  but  which  till  now  I 
had  not  heard  of  with  certainty  :  this  was,  that 
Iddeah,  Tinah's  wife,  kept  a  gallant,  who  was  a 
towtow,  or  servant,  and  the  very  person  who 
always  fed  Tinah  at  dinner  :  and  this  was  so  far 
from  being  without  Tinah's  knowledge  or  consent, 
that  they  said  it  was  by  his  desire.  They  added 
many  other  circumstances,  and,  as  I  appeared  to 
doubt,  they  took  several  opportunities,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  of  mentioning  it  to  other  people, 
who  all  declared  it  was  true. 

Tuesday,  18th.— This  afternoon,  I  saw  Teppa- 


hoo, and  invited  him  on  board  :  before  we  parted, 
I  bargained  with  him  for  the  heifer,  which  lie 
promised  to  bring  in  five  days.  My  intention 
was,  that  if  I  got  the  heifer,  I  would  endeavour  to 
purchase  the  bull  at  Itteah  :  but  if  that  could  not 
be  done,  then  I  could  send  the  heifer  as  a  present 
to  the  possessor  of  the  bull,  which  might  equally 
well  answer  my  purpose. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  tliat  Tinah  had  a  place 
in  my  cabin  to  keep  those  things  which  I  gave 
him,  as  being  more  secure  on  board  than  on  shore. 
I  had  remarked  lately,  that  his  hoard  seemed  to 
diminish  the  more  I  endeavoured  to  increase  it : 
at  length  I  discovered  that  Iddeah  kept  another 
hoard  in  the  master's  cabin,  which  she  regularly 
enriched  from  her  husband's,  whenever  I  made 
him  a  present,  apprehending  that  I  should  cease 
giving,  when  I  saw  Tinah's  locker  full.  At  his 
request,  I  set  the  carpenters  to  work  to  make  him 
a  chest  large  enough  for  himself  and  wife  to  sleep 
on.  Captain  Cook  had  formerly  given  him  such 
a  chest,  but  it  had  been  taken  fx-om  him  by  the 
Eimeo  people. 

Friday,  21st. — This  forenoon,  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Teppahoo,  to  acquaint  me  the  heifer 
was  brought  to  Matavai.  I  immediately  went  on 
shore,  and  found  that  he  had  been  as  good  as  his 
word.  The  purchase  money  was  paid,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  sliirt,  a  hatchet,  a  spike-nail,  a  knife,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  gimlet,  and  tile  ;  to  which  was 
added,  a  small  quantity  of  loaf-sugar.  Teppahoo 
appeared  well  pleased  with  his  bargain ;  and  I  sent 
the  heifer  to  Poeeno's  residence,  near  which  was 
plenty  of  grass. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  was  invited  to  a  heiva,  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  which  was  an  oration, 
with  some  ceremonies  in  compliment  to  us.  Twelve 
men  were  divided  into  four  ranks,  with  two  women 
in  the  front ;  behind  them  all  stood  a  priest,  who 
made  a  speech  which  lasted  ten  minutes,  and  which 
was  listened  to  with  some  attention.  During  this, 
the  picture  of  Cap  tain  Cook,  which  had  been  brought 
for  that  purpose,  was  placed  by  my  side.  When 
the  priest  left  off  speaking,  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
was  wrapt  round  the  picture,  and  another  piece 
round  me.  The  priest  then  spoke  again  for  a 
short  time,  and  an  old  man  placed  a  piece  of 
plaited  cocoa-nut  leaf  at  my  feet ;  the  same  was 
done  to  Tinah,  and  one  piece  was  put  under  the 
picture.  After  this  tlie  dancing  began,  which  was 
in  the  same  style  that  we  had  already  seen. 

The  head  of  the  ship  was  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
and  not  ill  carved.  As  we  were  painting  the  ship's 
upper  works,  I  directed  this  figure  to  be  painted 
in  colours,  with  which  the  islanders  were  much 
pleased.  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women,  de- 
sired me  to  bring  English  women  when  I  came 
again.  To-day  Oedidde,  thmking  I  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  told  me  about 
Iddeah,  mentioned  the  affair  to  the  lady  herself 
in  my  hearing,  at  which  she  laughed,  but  said  he 
did  ill  to  tell  me  of  it.  However,  it  was  evident 
she  was  not  much  offended  ;  for  they  were  both 
very  much  diverted  in  discoursing  upon  the 
subject. 

I  find  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  brothers  to 
have  connexion  with  the  wives  of  each  other, 
particularly  elder  brothers  with  the  wives  of  their 
younger  brothers,  which  is  generally  allowed,  and 
no  ofi'ence  taken  :  but  if  any  person,  not  belonging 
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to  the  family,  endeavours  at  the  same  intimacy, 
it  is  resented  as  an  injury.  IncUnation  seems  to 
be  the  only  binding  law  of  marriage  at  Otaheite. 

As  I  purposed  to  get  instruments  on  shore  at 
Point  Venus,  to  make  observations,  I  desired 
Tiuah  to  order  a  house  to  be  brought  there  for 
me  ;  which  was  done,  and  fixed  in  half  an  hour, 
being  only  a  light  shed  supported  by  posts. 

Monday,  24th,  I  bought  a  turtle,  that  was  caught 
on  the  reefs.  As  Tinah  was  going  to  leave  me 
for  a  few  days,  I  had  it  dressed  for  his  dinner.  He 
told  me  that  his  mother,  Oberree-roah,  was  arrived 
from  the  island  Tethuroa,  and  begged  that  I  would 
send  for  her  in  the  morning,  and  take  care  of  her 
till  he  returned  ;  which  I  willingly  promised. 

Tuesday,  25tli. — This  morning,  I  sent  a  boat  to 
Oparre,  which  returned  in  the  afternoon  with 
Oberree-roah,  and  two  women,  her  servants.  As 
she  was  old  and  corpulent,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  helped  her  up  the  ship's  side.  As  soon 
as  she  was  in  the  ship,  she  sat  down  on  the  gang- 
way, and,  clasping  my  knees  in  her  arms,  ex- 
pressed hex  pleasure  at  seeing  me  by  a  Hood  of 
tears.  Her  servants  then  produced  three  pieces 
of  cloth,  which,  with  a  large  hog,  some  bread-fruit, 
plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts,  she  had  brought  as  a 
present.  As  she  was  fatigued  by  her  journey,  she 
wished  to  remain  on  board  all  night ;  and  I  di- 
rected accommodations  to  be  prepai-ed,  which  was 
done  with  little  trouble,  as  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  a  mat,  and  some  cloth  spread  on 
the  deck.  She  had  with  her  a  favourite  cat,  bred 
from  one  that  had  been  given  her  by  Captain 
Cook.  She  told  me  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
befallen  her  son  and  friends,  since  Captain  Cook 
left  Otaheite.  All  the  accounts  agree  in  some  of 
the  cattle  being  now  alive  at  the  island  Eimeo  : 
in  the  number  they  differ  ;  but  that  there  are 
eight,  is  the  least  account.  In  the  morning,  Ober- 
ree-roah being  desirous  to  go  on  shore,  I  made 
her  a  present  of  several  things,  which  she  did  not 
cai'e  to  take  with  her  then,  but  requested  that  I 
would  keep  them  safe  for  her.  Only  Moannah 
and  Poeeno  dined  with  me  to-day.  They  told  me 
that  Tinah  and  his  brother  Oreepyah  were  not  on 
good  terms  together  ;  and  it  was  imagined  that 
they  would  fight  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  gone.  I 
had  observed  a  coolness  between  them,  and  had 
at  tunes  endeavoured  to  make  them  more  cordial, 
but  with  very  little  effect.  Their  quarrel  has 
arisen  from  a  disagreement  between  their  wives. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  canoe  from  Ulietea  aiTived, 
in  which  was  an  Earee,  or  chief,  of  that  island, 
who  is  a  nephew  to  Oberree-roah.  He  brought 
a  sheep  with  him  :  the  poor  animal  was  infected 
with  the  mange,  and  in  very  poor  condition.  The 
climate  had  not,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  altered 
the  quality  of  the  wool,  with  which  he  was  well 
covered,  except  a  part  about  the  shoulders.  I 
imagine  this  animal  to  be  the  English  ewe  left  by 
Captain  Cook.  The  owner  assured  me  that  there 
were  ten  sheep  at  Huaheine  ;  the  truth  of  which  I 
much  doubted.  I  was  surprized,  and  rather  mor- 
tified, to  find  that  he  set  so  little  value  on  this,  as  to 
let  me  have  it,  at  the  first  word,  for  a  small  adze. 
I  sent  it  to  be  kept  at  Poeeno's,  with  the  heifer. 

Friday,  28th. — Tuiah  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Matavai,  and,  from  appearances  which  I  have  no 
reason  to  mistrust,  were  sincerely  glad  to  see  me 
again  after  their  short  absence.    They  brought, 


as  usual,  a  present  of  a  hog  and  fruit.  This 
morning  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  the 
weather  was  so  cloudy,  that  I  had  only  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  which 
was  at  \9^  43' 53". 

Saturday,  29th,  I  sent  a  man  to  shear  the  ewe, 
by  which  a  remedy  could  more  easily  be  applied 
to  cure  the  disease  with  which  it  was  infected. 
The  garden  made  near  the  tents  was  not  m  a 
prosperous  condition:  most  of  the  melons  and 
cucumbers  were  destroyed  by  insects  ;  and  the 
soil,  being  sandy,  was  not  favourable  to  the  other 
seeds.  I  therefore  chose  another  spot  of  ground, ' 
farther  from  the  sea-side,  and  had  an  assortment 
of  seeds  sown. 

Monday,  December  1  st. — In  the  night,  the  rudder 
of  one  of  the  boats  was  stolen  from  the  tents.  On 
landing  in  the  morning,  neither  Tinah  nor  any  of 
his  family  came  near  me,  being,  I  was  mformed, 
afraid  of  my  displeasure.  As  the  loss  was  not 
great,  I  immediately  sent  to  assure  them  that  I 
had  no  anger,  except  against  the  person  who 
committed  the  theft.  In  consequence  of  this  mes- 
sage, Tinah  and  some  of  the  other  chiefs  came  to 
the  tents,  and  promised  that  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  discover  the  thief,  and  get  the 
rudder  restored.  This  was  the  first  theft,  of  any 
consequence,  that  had  been  committed  since  the 
tents  were  on  shore  ;  and  my  suspicions  fell  chiefly 
on  the  people  who  were  here  from  some  of  the 
other  islands.  Tinah  had  just  begun  to  build  a 
house  for  himself,  and  I  promised  that  our  car- 
penters should  assist  him .  Whydooah,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Tinah,  had  lately  been  one  of  my  con- 
stant visitors,  and  seemed  to  have  left  off  his 
fonner  custom  of  getting  drunk  with  the  Ava. 
He  was  esteemed  one  of  their  best  warriors  ;  and 
I  was  told  that  in  the  quarrel  with  the  people 
of  Eimeo,  he  killed  Maheine,  the  chief  of  that 
island. 

Friday,  5th. — The  weather  for  some  time  past 
had  been  very  unsettled.  This  afternoon,  the 
wuid  blew  fresh  from  the  N.W.,  which  occasioned 
the  sea  to  break  very  high  across  the  Dolphin 
bank  ;  aud  in  the  night  such  a  heavy  broken  sea 
came  uito  the  bay,  that  we  were  obliged  to  batten 
all  the  hatchways  down,  and  to  keep  everybody 
upon  deck  all  night,  though  the  rain  came  down 
in  tox-rents.  The  ship  rolled  in  a  most  violent 
manner.  In  the  morning  the  wind  increasing, 
aud  there  being  no  possibility  of  putting  to  sea, 
we  struck  yards  and  topmasts,  and  trusted  to  our 
anchors.  The  river  swelled  so  much  with  the 
rain,  that  the  point  of  land  on  which  the  tents 
stood  became  an  island ;  and,  to  preserve  the 
bread-fruit  plants  from  beuig  endangered,  the 
people  were  obliged  to  cut  a  passage  for  the  river 
through  a  part  of  the  beach,  at  a  distance  from 
the  tents.  The  sea  broke  very  high  on  the  beach; 
nevertheless,  a  canoe  put  off,  aud,  to  my  surprise, 
Tinah,  his  wife,  and  Moannah,  made  their  way 
good  through  the  surf,  and  came  on  board  to  see 
me.  There  was  no  other  pei-son  in  the  canoe, 
for  the  weather  did  not  admit  of  useless  pas- 
sengers :  each  of  them  had  a  paddle,  which  they 
managed  with  great  activity  and  skill.  These 
kind  people  embraced  me  with  many  tears,  and 
expressed  their  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship.  Towards  noon,  ho\yever,  the  sea  abated 
considerably,   but  the   wind   continued  to   blow 
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strong  from  the  N.  W.  At  sun-set,  Iddeali  went 
on  shore,  but  Tinah  would  remain  with  me  the 
whole  night. 

Sunday,  7th The  wind  continued  between  the 

N.  and  N.W.,  but  had  so  much  moderated,  that 
I  no  longer  considered  our  situation  to  be  alarm- 
ing. At  noon,  Iddeah  returned  to  the  ship,  with 
a  large  hog,  and  a  supply  of  bread-fruit,  and 
cocoa-nuts  ;  and  soon  after,  she  and  Tinah  left 
the  ship,  having  exacted  a  promise  from  me,  that 
if  the  weather  was  moderate,  I  would  go  on  shore 
in  the  morning,  and  visit  their  parents  and  sister, 
who,  they  told  me,  had  been  much  alarmed  on 
our  account.  I  received  a  visit  likewise  from 
Poeeno  and  his  wife.  This  woman  had  always 
shown  great  regard  for  us ;  and  now,  on  our 
meeting,  before  I  could  be  aware  of  it,  she  began 
beating  her  head  violently  with  a  shark's  tooth, 
so  that  her  face  was  covered  with  blood  in  an 
instant.  I  put  a  stop  to  this  as  soon  as  I  could, 
and,  with  the  drying  up  of  the  blood,  her  agitation 
subsided.  This  ceremony  is  frequently  performed, 
upon  occasions  either  of  joy  or  grief.  Her  hus- 
band said,  that,  if  any  accident  happened  to  the 
ship,  I  should  live  with  him,  and  that  they  would 
cut  down  trees,  and  build  me  another  ship. 

From  this  sample  of  the  weather,  and  the  in- 
formation of  the  natives,  I  was  convinced  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  continue  in  Matavai  Bay  much 
longer ;  and  I  determined  to  get  every  thing 
ready  for  sailing  as  speedily  as  I  could. 

The  night  proved  moderate  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  on  shore,  where  I  was  received  by 
Oberree-roah,  and  several  other  friends,  with  great 
affection. 

The  plants  received  no  injury  from  the  bad 
weather,  having  been  carefully  covered  from  the 
spray  of  the  sea  :  some  were  in  a  dormant  state, 
and  others  were  striking  out  young  shoots.  Nelson 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  refi-ain  a  few  days 
from  taking  them  on  board  ;  I  therefore  consented 
to  defer  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  plants 
could  be  propagated  from  the  roots  only,  and  I 
directed  some  boxes  to  be  filled,  as  we  could  stow 
them  where  no  others  could  be  placed. 

Tuesday,  9th. — This  afternoon,  in  hauling  the 
launch  on  shore  to  be  repaired,  many  of  the 
natives  assisting,  one  of  them,  a  fine  boy  about 
ten  years  old,  was  thrown  down,  and  a  roller 
which  was  placed  under  the  boat  went  over  him. 
The  surgeon  being  ill,  I  sent  off"  for  his  assistant. 
Fortunately  no  limb  was  broken,  nor  did  he  re- 
ceive any  material  injury.  The  surgeon  had  been 
a  long  time  ill,  the  effect  of  intemperance  and 
indolence.  He  had  latterly  scarce  ever  stirred 
out  of  his  cabin,  but  was  not  apprehended  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  state  ;  nevertheless,  this  evening 
he  appeared  to  be  so  much  worse  than  usual,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  him  to  some 
place  where  he  could  have  more  air ;  but  to  no 
eff"ect,  for  he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards.  This 
unfortunate  man  drank  very  hard,  and  was  so 
averse  to  exercise,  that  he  never  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  half  a  dozen  turns  upon  deck  at 
a  time,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage. 

Wednesday,  10th. — As  I  wished  to  bury  the 
surgeon  on  shore,  I  mentioned  it  to  Tinah  ;  who 
said  there  would  be  no  objection,  but  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ask  his  father's  consent  first ; 
which  he  undercook  to  do,  and  immediately  left 


me  for  that  purpose.  By  this  circumstance  it 
appears,  that  though  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earee 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  honours  of  the  father  as 
soon  as  he  is  born,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of 
authority  remains  with  the  father,  even  after  the 
son  is  of  age.  When  Tinah  returned,  I  went  with 
him  to  the  spot  intended  for  the  burial  place, 
taking  with  us  two  men  to  dig  the  grave  ;  but  on 
our  arrival,  I  found  the  natives  had  already  begun  \ 
it.  Tinah  asked  me,  if  they  were  doing  right  1  i 
"  There,"  says  he,  "  the  sun  rises,  and  there  it  i 
sets."  The  idea  that  the  grave  should  be  east  and  j 
west,  I  imagine  they  learnt  from  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  captain  of  one  of  their  ships  was  buried 
at  Oeitepeha  in  1774.  Certain  it  is,  they  had 
not  the  information  from  any  body  belonging  to 
our  ship  ;  for  I  believe  we  should  not  have  thought 
of  it.  The  grave,  however,  was  marked  out  very 
exactly.  At  four  in  the  aftei'noon,  the  body  was 
interred  :  the  chiefs,  and  many  of  the  natives, 
came  to  see  the  ceremony,  and  showed  great 
attention  during  the  service.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
were  very  inquisitive  about  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  surgeon's  cabin,  on  account  of  apparitions. 
They  said,  when  a  man  died  in  Otaheite,  and  was 
carried  to  the  Tupapow,  that  as  soon  as  night 
came,  he  was  surrounded  by  spirits,  and  if  any 
person  went  there  by  himself,  they  would  devour 
him  :  therefore  they  said  that  not  less  than  two 
people  together  should  go  into  the  surgeon's  cabin 
for  some  time.  I  did  not  endeavour  to  dissuade 
them  from  this  belief,  otherwise  than  by  laughing, 
and  letting  them  know  that  we  had  no  such 
apprehensions. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  eff'ects  of  the  deceased 
were  disposed  of,  and  I  appointed  Mr.  Thomas 
Denham  Ledward,  the  surgeon's  mate,  to  do  duty 
as  surgeon. 

Sunday,  14th. — This  forenoon,  we  performed  | 
divine  service.  Many  of  the  principal  natives 
attended,  and  behaved  with  great  decency.  Some 
of  the  women  at  one  time  betrayed  an  inclination 
to  laugh  at  our  general  responses ;  but,  on  my 
looking  at  them,  they  appeared  much  ashamed. 
After  the  service,  I  was  asked  if  no  offering  was 
to  be  made  for  the  Eatua  to  eat. 

The  weather  had  been  fair  all  the  last  week, 
and  at  this  time  appeared  quite  settled  ;  so  that  I 
was  under  no  apprehensions  of  danger  from  con- 
tinuing a  little  longer  in  Matavai  bay. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  WALK  INTO  THE  COUNTRY— THE  PEEAH  BOAH — PREVAILED 
ON,  BY  THE  KINDNESS  OF  THE  CHIEFS,  TO  DEFER  OUR 
DEPARTURE — BREAD-FRUIT  PLANTS  COLLECTED— MOVE  THE 
SHIP  TO  TOAHROAH  HARBOUR— FISHING — THREE  OP  THE 
ship's  COMPANY  DESERT — INDISCRETION  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 
ON  SHORE — INSTANCES  OF  JEALOUSY — MOURNING — BULL 
BROUGHT  TO  OPARRE  BY  A  PROPHET — THE  DESERTERS  RE- 
COVERED— TINAH  PROPOSES  TO  VISIT  ENGLAND. 

Wednesday,  1 7th  Dec. — This  morning  I  took  a 
walk  into  the  country,  accompanied  by  Nelson 
and  my  old  friend  Moannah.  The  breadth  of  the 
border  of  low  land,  before  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  was  near  three  miles.  This  part  of 
our  journey  was  througli  a  delightful  country, 
well  covered  with  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  strewed  with  houses,  in  which  were  swarms 
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of  children.  We  then  proceeded  along  a  valley, 
still  among  houses,  with  plantations  of  yams,  tarro, 
the  cloth-plant,  and  their  favourite  root  the  Ava : 
there  were  bread-fruit  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  which  were  dwarfs  in  comparison  of  those 
on  the  low  land.  Our  walk  was  very  much  in- 
terrupted by  a  river,  the  course  of  which  was  so 
serpentine,  that  we  had  to  cross  it  several  times, 
being  carried  over  on  men's  shoulders. 

On  arriving  at  a  Moral,  I  saw  a  number  of  the 
natives  collected,  and  was  informed  that  the  pi-iests 
were  performing  their  devotions.  Sixteen  men 
were  sitting  on  their  heels ;  in  the  front  was  a 
pole  covered  with  a  plaited  cocoa-nut  branch,  and 
before  each  of  the  men  there  was  a  number  of 
small  pieces  of  the  same  leaf  plaited,  which  they 
call  hahyree,  and  each  had  liliewise  a  piece  round 
his  wrist.  One,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
priest,  prayed  aloud,  and  was  answered  by  all  the 
rest  together:  after  a  few  short  sentences  and 
responses,  they  rose,  and  each  carried  an  hahyree, 
which  they  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  re- 
turned to  prayer  :  this  was  repeated  till  all  the 
hahyree  were  delivered,  and  then  the  ceremony 
ended.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  they 
had  placed,  near  the  pole,  an  offering  of  plantains 
and  bread-fruit,  which  they  left  for  the  Eatua. 
They  very  kindly  asked  us  to  partake  of  a  roasted 
hog,  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  whilst  they 
were  praying  ;  but  as  I  wished  to  make  the  most 
of  the  morning,  before  the  sun  was  too  high,  I 
declined  their  offer,  and  Moannah  bespoke  refresh- 
ments to  be  ready  for  us  when  we  returned. 

We  continued  our  walk  up  the  valley,  which 
became  very  narrow,  and  had  advanced  a  consi- 
derable way  beyond  all  the  houses  and  plantations, 
when  we  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  cascade, 
that  fell  into  the  river  from  a  height  of  above  200 
feet :  the  fall  at  this  time  was  not  great,  but  in 
the  heavy  rains  must  be  considerable.  The  natives 
look  upon  this  as  the  most  wonderful  sight  in  the 
island.  The  fall  of  water  is  the  least  curious  part ; 
the  cliff,  over  which  it  comes,  is  perpendicular, 
forming  an  appearance  as  if  supported  by  square 
pillars  of  stone,  and  with  a  regularity  that  is  sur- 
prising. Underneath  is  a  pool  eight  or  nine  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  water  falls  ;  and  in  this  place 
all  the  natives  make  a  point  of  bathing  once  in 
their  lives,  probably  from  some  religious  idea. 

The  hills  here  approach  each  other  within  a  few 
yards,  and  are  well  covered  with  wood.  As  the 
road  appeared  difficult,  I  did  not  care  to  proceed 
towards  the  mountain.  I  cannot  with  certainty 
say  how  far  this  curious  precipice  is  from  the  bay, 
but  think,  in  the  road  by  which  we  went,  it  can- 
not be  less  than  seven  miles.  It  is  called  Peeah 
Roah, 

In  our  return,  we  found  a  young  pig  prepared 
for  us,  and  we  made  a  hearty  meal.  We  dined 
in  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  Nelson's  ; 
for  whom  he  had,  in  1777,  planted  the  two  shad- 
dock plants,  formerly  mentioned,  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  Friendly  Islands.  These  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  were  grown  to  fine  trees, 
and  full  of  fruit. 

In  their  plantations  they  do  not  take  much  pains, 
except  with  the  Ava  and  the  cloth -plant,  both  of 
which  they  are  careful  to  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
Many  of  the  plantations  of  the  cloth-plant  were 
fenced  with  stone,  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch. 


The  yams  and  plantains  are  mostly  on  the  higher 
grounds.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dinner, 
we  returned  towards  the  ship.  I  was  much  de- 
lighted, in  this  walk,  with  the  number  of  children 
that  I  saw  in  every  part  of  the  country :  they  are 
very  handsome  and  sprightly,  and  full  of  antic 
tricks.  They  have  many  diversions  that  are  com- 
mon with  the  boys  in  England  ;  such  as  flying 
kites,  cat's  cradle,  swinging,  dancing  or  jumping  in  a 
rope,  walking  upon  stilts,  and  wrestling. 

Friday,  19th. — The  wind  to-day  blew  fresh, 
but  continued  regular  from  the  E.  and  E.S.E. 
We  had  likewise  much  I'ain,  and  a  long  swell  set 
into  the  bay.  I  had  not  yet  determined,  whether, 
on  leaving  Matavai  bay,  I  would  go  to  the  island 
Eimeo,  or  to  the  harbour  of  Toahroah  near 
Opari'e :  this  uncei-tainty  made  Tinah,  and  the 
rest  of  my  friends,  very  anxious  ;  and  they  ap- 
peared much  distressed  on  my  desiring  them,  this 
afternoon,  to  send  on  board  all  the  things  which 
they  wished  to  have  repaired  by  the  forge,  with- 
out delay,  that  what  they  wanted  might  be  done 
before  the  ship  left  Matavai,  which  I  told  them 
would  be  in  a  few  days.  They  very  earnestly 
intreated  I  would  stay  one  month  longer.  I  re- 
presented this  as  impossible,  and  asked  Tinah  if 
he  would  not  go  with  me  to  Eimeo  ;  but  he  said, 
that,  notwithstanding  my  protection,  he  was  cer- 
tain the  Eimeo  people  would  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kill  him.  He  remained  on  board  with 
me  all  night,  but  his  wife  went  on  shore,  and 
returned  early  in  the  morning,  bringing  with  her 
some  axes,  and  other  things,  that  were  in  need  of 
repair. 

When  I  went  on  shore,  I  found  Otow,  Oberree- 
roah,  Moannah,  and  several  others,  in  great  tri- 
bulation at  the  thoughts  that  we  were  so  soon  to 
leave  them.  All  the  people  of  Matavai,  I  saw, 
were  much  concerned  at  my  intention  of  going  to 
Eimeo,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  prejudice 
me  agamst  the  people  of  that  island  ;  to  which  I 
paid  very  little  attention,  as  their  motive  was 
obvious.  Their  expressions  of  friendship  and 
affection  for  me,  however,  I  could  not  disregard, 
as  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  genuine  and  un- 
affected ;  and  I  felt  my  unwillingness  to  leave 
these  kind  people  so  much  increased,  that  the 
next  day,  I  sent  the  master  in  the  launch  to  re- 
examine the  depth  of  water  between  this  bay  and 
Toahroah  harbour.  He  returned  in  the  evening, 
and  acquainted  me,  that  he  found  a  good  bottom, 
with  not  less  than  sixteen  fathoms  depth  all  the  way. 
The  harbour  of  Toahroah  appearing  every  way  safe, 
I  determined  to  get  the  ship  there  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  I  immediately  made  my  intention 
public,  which  occasioned  great  rejoicing. 

Wednesday,  24  th. — This  day,  we  took  the  plants 
on  board,  bemg  774  pots,  all  in  a  healthy  state  ; 
for  whenever  any  plant  had  an  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance, it  was  replaced  by  another.  The  number 
of  those  rejected  was,  302,  of  which  not  one  in  ten 
but  was  found  to  be  growing  at  the  root. 

The  natives  reckon  eight  kinds  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  each  of  which  they  distinguish  by  a 
different  name.  1.  Patteah.  2.  Eroroo.  3.  /I  wanna. 
4.  Mi-re.  5.  Oree.  6.  Powerro.  7.  Appeere.  8.  Row- 
deeah.  In  the  first,  fourth,  and  eighth  class,  the 
leaf  differs  from  the  rest;  the  fourth  is  more 
sinuated  ;  the  eighth  has  a  large  broad  leaf,  not 
at  all  sinuated.     The  difference   of  the  fruit  is 
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principally  in  the  iii*st  and  eighth  class.  In  the 
fii-st,  the  fruit  is  rather  larger  and  more  of  an 
oblong  form :  in  the  eighth,  it  is  round  and  not 
above  half  the  size  of  the  others.  I  inquired  if 
plants  could  be  produced  from  the  seed,  and  was 
told  they  could  not,  but  that  they  must  be  taken 
from  the  root.  The  plants  are  best  collected  after 
wet  weather,  at  which  time  the  earth  balls  round 
the  roots,  and  they  are  not  liable  to  suffer  by  being 
moved. 

The  most  common  method  of  dividing  time  at 
Otaheite  is  by  moons  ;  but  they  likewise  make  a 
division  of  the  year  into  six  parts,  each  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  kind  of  bread- 
fruit then  in  season.  In  this  division  they  keep  a 
small  interval  called  Tawa,  m  which  they  do  not 
use  the  bread-fruit.  This  is  about  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  fruit  is  not  in  perfection  ; 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  trees 
are  entirely  bare. 

Thursday,  25th. — At  day-light  we  unmoored, 
and  I  sent  the  tents  in  the  launch  to  Oparre,  with 
directions  that  after  landing  them,  the  launch 
should  meet  the  ship  in  the  entrance  of  Toaliroah 
harbour,  to  show  the  safest  part  of  the  channel. 
At  half  past  ten,  we  got  the  ship  under  sail,  and 
ran  down  under  top-sails :  when  we  were  near  the 
launch,  it  fell  calm,  and  the  ship  shot  past  her. 
We  immediately  let  the  anchor  go,  but,  to  our 
great  surprise,  we  found  the  ship  was  agi'ound 
forwards.  She  had  run  on  so  easy,  that  we  had 
not  perceived  it  at  the  time.  This  accident  occa- 
sioned us  much  trouble,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
send  anchors  out  astern  to  get  the  ship  afloat :  in 
doing  this,  one  of  the  cables  swept  a  rock,  and 
was  not  got  clear  again  without  much  difficulty. 
When  the  ship  was  moored,  pomt  Venus  bore  N. 
46°  E.  The  east  jwint  of  the  harbour  N.  65°  E.  \ 
of  a  mile.  Our  distance  from  the  shore  half  a 
cable's  length  ;  depth  of  water  8  J  fathoms. 

The  next  morning,  on  my  landing,  I  was  wel- 
comed by  all  the  principal  people ;  I  may  say  by 
the  whole  crowd,  and  congratulated  on  the  safety 
of  the  ship.  Tinali  showed  me  a  house  near  the 
water  side,  abreast  the  ship,  which  he  desired  I 
would  make  use  of,  and  which  was  large  enough 
for  all  our  purposes.  He  and  his  brother  Oree- 
pyah  then  desired  I  would  stay  and  receive  a 
formal  address  and  present,  which  they  called 
Otee.  To  this  I  assented,  and  a  stool  was  brought 
for  me  to  sit  on.  They  then  left  me  with  Moan- 
nah,  and  in  a  short  time  I  saw  Tinah  returning 
with  about  twenty  men,  who  all  made  a  stop  at 
some  distance,  and  a  priest  said  a  shoi't  prayer 
to  the  Eatua,  to  which  the  rest  made  reply.  A 
man  was  then  sent  to  me  three  several  times,  at  each 
time  bringing  me  a  small  pig,  and  the  stem  of  a 
plantain  leaf.  The  first  they  told  me  was  for  the 
God  of  Brittannee,  the  next  for  King  George,  and 
the  last  for  myself.  Moannah  then  got  up,  and, 
without  being  dictated  to,  made  an  oration  for  me  ; 
the  purport  of  which  I  understood  to  be,  that  I 
received  their  offering  with  thanks  ;  that  we  were 
good  people  and  friends  ;  and  therefore  he  ex- 
liorted  them  to  commit  no  thefts  :  he  told  them 
to  bring  their  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit, 
and  they  would  receive  good  things  in  return  ; 
that  we  took  nothing  without  their  consent ;  and 
finally,  that  every  man  was  to  quit  the  place  (the 
house  we  occupied)  at  night;  for  if  they  made 


any  visit  in  the  dark,  they  would  be  killed.  With 
this  speech  the  ceremony  ended. 

I  found  this  a  delightful  situation,  and  in  every 
respect  convenient.  The  ship  was  perfectly  shel- 
tered by  the  reefs  in  smooth  water,  and  close  to 
a  fine  beach  without  the  least  surf.  A  small  river, 
with  very  good  water,  runs  into  the  sea  about  the 
middle  of  the  harbour.  I  gave  directions  for  the 
plants  to  be  landed,  and  the  same  party  to  be  with 
them  as  at  Matavai.  Tinah  fixed  his  dwelling  close 
to  our  station. 

Monday,  2!)th. — Some  of  the  natives  took  advan- 
tage of  the  butcher's  negligence,  and  stole  his 
cleaver.  I  complained  of  this  to  the  chiefs  who 
were  on  board,  and  they  promised  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  recover  it ;  but  an  article  so  valuable 
as  this  was  to  the  natives,  I  had  no  great  expec- 
tation of  seeing  restored. 

The  ship  continued  to  be  supplied  by  the  natives 
as  usual.  Cocoa-nuts  were  in  such  plenty,  that 
I  believe  not  a  pint  of  water  was  drunk  on  board 
the  ship  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Bread-fruit 
began  to  be  scarce,  though  we  purchased,  without 
difficulty,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  our  consumption : 
there  was,  however,  another  harvest  approaching, 
which  they  expected  would  be  fit  for  use  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  better  kind  of  plantains  also  were 
become  scarce  ;  but  a  kind  which  they  call  Vayhee 
were  in  great  plenty.  This  fruit  does  not  hang 
on  the  trees  like  the  other  kinds,  but  grows  upon 
an  upright  stalk  of  considei-able  strength  and  sub- 
stance. Though  this  plantain  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  most  of  the  others,  it  affords  great  subsistence 
to  the  natives.  We  received,  almost  every  day, 
presents  of  fish,  chiefly  dolphin  and  albacore,  and 
a  few  small  rock  fish.  Theii*  fishing  is  mostly  in 
the  night,  when  they  make  strong  lights  on  the 
reefs,  which  attract  the  fish  to  them.  Sometimes, 
in  fine  weather,  the  canoes  are  out  in  such  num- 
bers, that  the  whole  sea  appears  illuminated.  In 
the  canoes  they  fish  with  hook  and  line,  and  on 
the  reefs  they  strike  the  fish  with  a  spear.  Some 
likewise  carry  out  small  nets,  which  are  managed 
by  two  men.  In  the  day-time  their  fishing  canoes 
go  without  the  reefs,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
distance,  where  they  fish  with  rods  and  lines,  and 
catch  bonetas,  and  other  fish.  Whenever  there  is 
a  show  of  fish,  a  fleet  of  canoes  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  sea.  Their  hooks  being  bright,  are  used 
without  bait,  in  the  manner  of  our  artificial  flies. 
Their  rods  are  made  of  bamboo ;  but  when  there 
are  any  very  large  fish,  they  make  use  of  an  out- 
rigger over  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe,  about 
twenty -five  feet  in  length,  which  has  two  prongs  at 
the  extremity,  to  each  of  which  is  fastened  a  hook 
and  line ;  and  when  a  fish  takes  the  hook,  it  is 
raised  by  ropes  managed  by  two  men  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe. 

1789.  January  1st, — Contrary  to  my  expectation, 
Tinah,  this  afternoon,  brought  on  board  the  cleaver 
that  had  been  stolen.  The  thief  had  taken  it  to  Atta- 
hooroo,  and  Tinah  told  me,  which  I  could  easily 
believe,  that  it  was  given  up  with  great  reluctance. 
The  next  morning  I  offered  Tinah  a  present  of 
axes,  and  other  things ;  but,  as  he  suspected  this 
was  meant  by  way  of  return  for  getting  the 
cleaver  restored,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  with 
to  accept  a  single  article. 

I  had  constantly  the  company  of  Tinah,  his  wife, 
and  some  of  his  delations ;  but  the  royal  children. 
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tliough  so  near  us,  never  canie  in  sight  of  the  ship. 
The  river  separated  them  from  the  place  occupied 
by  our  people  on  shore ;  and,  for  fear  of  giving 
alarm  or  offence,  I  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  go  near  their  place  of  residence. 

Monday,  5th. — At  the  relief  of  the  watch,  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  the  small  cutter  was  missing. 
I  was  immediately  informed  of  it,  and  mustered 
the  ship's  company ;  when  it  appeared,  that  three 
men  were  absent,  Charles  Churchill,  the  ship's 
corporal,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  William  Mus- 
prat,  and  John  Millward  ;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  sentinel  from  twelve  to  two  in  the  morning. 
They  had  taken  with  them  eight  stand  of  arms 
and  ammunition;  but  what  their  plan  was,  or 
which  way  they  had  gone,  no  one  on  board  seemed 
to  have  the  least  knowledge.  I  went  on  shore  to 
the  chiefs,  and  soon  received  information,  that  the 
boat  was  at  Matavai ;  and  that  the  deserters  had 
departed  in  a  sailing  canoe  for  the  island  Tethuroa. 
On  this  intelligence,  I  sent  the  master  to  Matavai 
to  search  for  the  small  cutter,  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  went  with  him ;  but  before  they  had  got 
half  way,  they  met  the  boat  with  five  of  the  natives, 
who  were  bringing  her  back  to  the  ship.  This  ser- 
vice, rendered  me  by  the  people  of  Matavai,  pleased 
me  much,  and  I  rewarded  the  men  accordingly. 

I  told  Tinah,  and  the  other  chiefs,  that  I  ex- 
pected they  would  get  the  deserters  brought  back ; 
for  that  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  Otaheite 
without  them.  They  assured  me,  that  they  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  have  them  taken  ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Oreepyah  and  Moannah 
should  depart  the  next  morning  for  Tethuroa. 
Oreepyah  inquired  if  they  had  pocket  pistols, 
"for,"  said  he,  "though  we  may  surprize  and 
seize  them  before  they  can  make  use  of  their 
muskets  ;  yet,  if  they  have  pistols,  they  may  do 
mischief,  even  while  they  are  held."  I  quieted 
these  apprehensions,  by  assuring  them  that  the 
deserters  had  no  pistols  with  them. 

At  day-light,  Oreepyah  and  Moannah  set  off  in 
two  canoes  for  Tethuroa,  but  the  weather  became 
so  boisterous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  in 
the  forenoon,  and  I  was  happy  to  see  them  get  safe 
in,  as  the  sea  ran  very  high  without  the  harbour. 
From  the  first  of  this  month,  tlie  weather  and 
winds  had  been  mucli  unsettled,  with  a  great  deal 
of  rain.  Our  former  station  at  Matavai  appeared 
not  at  all  safe,  the  sea  at  times  breaking  high  over 
the  Dolphin  bank,  and  making  a  great  swell  in  the 
bay.  Oreepyah  and  Moannah  both  promised  me, 
that  they  would  sail  again  as  soon  as  the  weather 
should  be  fine. 

Friday,  9th. — The  wind  continued  to  blow  strong 
at  sea,  though  in  the  harbour  we  had,  at  times,  but 
light  breezes.  Poeeno  from  Matavai,  came  to  see 
me  to-day :  he  said,  he  was  apprehensive  that  I 
was  displeased  with  him,  on  account  of  our  de- 
serters having  been  carried  to  Tethuroa,  by  a 
canoe  from  Matavai.  This,  he  declared,  had  been 
done  before  he  heard  of  it ;  and  that  the  only  service 
in  his  power,  he  had  not  neglected  to  do  for  me, 
which  was  the  sending  our  boat  back.  As  this 
was  really  an  act  of  friendship,  I  received  him 
with  great  cordiality;  and  he  assured  me,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  directions  Tinah 
had  given,  of  the  deserters  being  brought  to  the 
ship,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  admit  canoes 
to  go  after  them. 


Saturday,  10th. — One  of  the  officers,  this  morn- 
ing, on  shore,  inadvertently  plucked  a  branch  from  a 
tree  called  Tutuee,  that  bears  the  oil  nut,  which 
was  growing  at  a  Moral.  On  entering  with  it  into 
the  house  occupied  by  our  people,  all  the  natives, 
both  men  and  women,  immediately  went  away. 
When  I  went  on  shore,  I  found  this  branch  tied 
to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  house,  although  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  natives  was  known.  I  was 
much  displeased  at  this  piece  of  wantonness,  and 
ordered  the  branch  to  be  taken  away ;  but  the 
natives,  notwithstanding,  would  not  come  near  the 
place.  They  said  the  house  was  taboo,  which  I 
understand  to  signify  interdicted,  and  that  none  of 
them  might  approach  it  till  the  taboo  was  taken 
off,  which  could  only  be  done  by  Tinah.  To  take 
any  thing  away  from  a  Morai  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  sacrilege,  and,  they  believe,  gives  great 
offence  to  the  Eatua.  At  my  request,  Tinah  took 
off  the  taboo,  but  not  before  the  afternoon.  This 
was  performed  by  an  offering  of  a  plantain  leaf  at 
the  Moral,  and  a  prayer  made  to  the  Eatua.  After 
this  ceremony,  the  house  was  resorted  to  by  the 
natives,  as  usual. 

I  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  bull  from  Itteah,  though  I  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  messages 
which  Tinah  had  sent  at  my  desire :  I  therefore 
spoke  to  Poeenp,  who  undertook  to  negotiate  this 
business,  and  I  commissioned  him  to  make  very 
liberal  offers.  He  left  me  after  dinner,  to  return 
to  Matavai.  In  the  evening,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  him,  to  acquaint  me,  that,  in  his  absence,  the 
sheep  which  I  had  ti'usted  to  his  care,had  been  killed 
by  a  dog ;  and  that  he  had  sent  the  culprit,  hoping 
that  I  would  kill  him  for  the  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted. This  poor  sheep  had  been  so  much  diseased, 
that  I  could  not  help  suspecting  he  died  without 
the  dog's  assistance,  and  that  the  story  of  the  dog 
was  invented  to  prevent  my  attributing  it  to  want 
of  care.  This  doubt  did  not  appear  in  my  answer  ; 
as  for  the  dog,  I  told  the  messenger  to  do  with 
him  what  he  pleased. 

Tuesday,  13th. — This  morning,  the  weather  being 
more  moderate  than  it  had  been  for  some  days 
past,  Oreepyah  sailed  with  two  canoes  for  Tethuroa. 
Some  business  prevented  Moannah  from  accom- 
panying him,  but  he  followed  the  next  day  with  two 
other  canoes.  The  wood  that  we  had  got  at  Matavai 
being  expended,  I  applied  to  Tinah,  who  sent  three 
trees  down  to  the  water  side  before  night,  which 
when  cut  up  made  a  good  launch  load. 

I  saw  two  instances  of  jealousy  to-day,  one  of 
which  had  nearly  produced  fatal  consequences. 
A  man  was  detected  with  a  married  woman,  by 
the  husband,  who  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  a 
knife :  fortunately  the  intestines  escaped,  and  the 
wound  did  not  prove  dangerous.  The  other  in- 
stance was,  a  girl,  who  had  constantly  lived  with 
my  coxswain,  beating  another  girl,  that  she  dis- 
covered to  have  been  too  intimate  with  him. 

Friday,  1 6th. — In  walking  to-day  with  Tinah  near 
a  Tupapow,  I  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  outcry  of 
grief.  As  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  distressed 
person,  Tinah  took  me  to  the  place,  where  we 
found  a  number  of  women,  one  of  whom  was  the 
mother  of  a  young  female  child  that  lay  dead.  On 
seeing  us  their  mourning  not  only  immediately 
ceased,  but  to  my  astonishment,  they  all  burst  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and,  while  we  re- 
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mained,  appeared  much  diverted  with  our  visit.  I 
told  Tinah  the  woman  had  no  sorrow  for  her  child, 
otherwise  her  grief  would  not  have  so  easily  sub- 
sided ;  on  which  he  jocosely  told  her  to  cry  again : 
they  did  not,  however,  resume  their  mourning  in 
our  presence.  This  strange  behaviour  would  in- 
cline us  to  think  them  hard-hearted  and  unfeeling, 
did  we  not  know  that  they  are  fond  parents,  and, 
in  general,  very  affectionate :  it  is  therefore  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  extreme  levity  of  disposition  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  death  does  not  appear  to 
them  with  so  many  terrors,  as  it  does  to  people  of 
a  more  serious  cast. 

Sunday,  1 8th. — I  received  a  message  from  Poeeno, 
to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
negotiation  for  the  bull,  which  he  had  driven  part 
of  the  way  by  land,  but  could  not  get  farther  on 
account  of  the  rivers,  and  therefore  desired  a  boat 
should  be  sent  for  him.  I  accordingly  ordered 
the  launch  to  be  got  ready,  and  at  two  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  set  off  in 
her. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  launch  returned  with  the 
bull,  and  my  friend  Poeeno.  For  the  night  I 
directed  that  the  bull  should  remain  at  Oparre, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  taken  to  the  cow  at 
Matavai. 

Wednesday,  21st. — To-day,'Poeeno  brought  to  me 
the  pei-son  from  whom  he  had  the  bull,  to  receive 
the  stipulated  payment,  which  was  one  of  every 
article  of  traffic  that  I  had  in  my  possession.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  Oweevee,  they  told  me,  was 
inspired  by  a  divine  spirit ;  and  that  in  all  matters 
of  consequence  he  was  consulted,  for  that  he  con- 
versed with  the  Eatua.  It  was,  they  said,  the 
Eatua  that  ordered  him  to  demand  the  bull  from 
Tinah,  which  not  to  have  complied  with,  would 
have  been  the  height  of  impiety.  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  of  the  roguery  of  this  man, 
thinking  I  had  a  fair  argument  to  prove,  it  by  his 
selling  that  which  the  Eatua  had  ordered  him  to 
keep ;  but  here  I  was  easily  defeated,  for  it  seems 
the  Eatua  told  him  to  sell  me  the  beast.  This 
being  the  case,  I  said  I  would  not  give  the  animals 
to  any  person ;  that  they  were  now  mine,  and  that 
I  would  leave  them  under  the  protection  of  Poeeno 
and  Tinah,  who  I  hoped  would  take  care  of  them 
for  me  till  I  returned.  They  both  entered  into 
my  views,  and  promised  the  animals  should  be 
attended  to,  and  told  me,  that  while  they  were 
considered  as  my  property,  no  one  would  attempt 
to  take  them  away. 

Thursday,  22nd. — This  afternoon,  I  received  a 
message  from  Teppahoo,  to  inform  me  that  our 
deserters  had  passed  this  harbour,  and  were  at 
Tettaha,  about  five  miles  distant.  I  ordered  the 
cutter  to  be  got  ready,  and  a  little  before  sun-set 
left  the  ship,  taking  Oedidee  with  me.  By  his 
advice  I  landed  at  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  deserters  were  ;  but  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  boat  within  call,  and  Oedidee 
assuring  me  that  there  was  safe  landing  farther 
on,  I  directed  the  boat  to  proceed  along  shore, 
whilst  Oedidee  and  I  walked  along  the  beach.  The 
night  was  very  dark  and  windy,  and  the  shore  being 
rocky,  I  soon  lost  sight  of  the  boat.  A  few  of  the 
natives  had  joined  us  in  our  walk  ;  and,  from  their 
manner,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  them  of  a  design 
to  close  upon  us,  with  an  intention,  no  doubt,  to 
plunder :  I  was  provided  with  pocket-pistols,  and 


on  producing  one,  they  left  us.  Oedidee  was  so 
much  alarmed  that  I  could  scarcely  prevail  on 
him  to  proceed.  When  we  arrived  at  Teppahoo's 
house,  we  were  very  kindly  received  by  him  and 
his  wife.  The  cutter  was  arrived,  but,  there  being 
a  very  high  surf,  she  could  not  come  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  shore. 

The  deserters,  I  was  informed,  were  in  a  house 
close  to  us,  and  I  imagined  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  securing  them,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  natives.  They  had,  however,  heard  of  my 
arrival ;  and  when  I  was  near  the  house,  they 
came  out,  without  their  arms,  and  delivered  them- 
selves up.  I  sent  directions  off  to  the  boat  for  i 
one  of  my  people  to  come  on  shore,  and  for  the  j 
boat  to  return  to  the  place  where  I  landed.  My 
next  business  was  to  secure  the  arms,  which  I 
delivered  to  Teppahoo  to  take  charge  of  for  the  night. 
One  musket  and  two  bayonets  were  missing,  which 
they  said  were  lost,  by  the  canoe  in  which  they 
came  from  Tethuroa  having  overset.  1  then  took 
leave  of  Teppahoo,  who  presented  us  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions,  and  we  proceeded  with 
the  deserters  towards  the  boat ;  but  as  the  wind 
had  increased,  and  it  rained  hard,  I  determined 
to  remain  on  shore  till  the  morning ;  and  having 
found  shelter  for  the  people,  we  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  without  accident.  At  day- 
light, I  sent  for  the  arms,  and  we  returned  to  the 
ship. 

I  learnt  from  the  deserters,  that  at  Tethuroa 
they  had  seen  Oreepyah  and  Moannah,  who  had 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  them.  They  said  it 
was  their  intention  to  have  returned  to  the  ship  ; 
and'it  is  probable  that  they  were  so  much  harassed 
by  the  natives  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
surprise  them,  that  they  might  wish  to  have  the 
merit  of  returning  of  their  own  accord,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  being  seized  and  brought  back.  At 
the  time  they  delivered  themselves  up  to  me,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  have  made  resistance, 
their  ammunition  having  been  spoiled  by  the  wet. 

In  consequence  of  my  having  been  kept  all 
night  from  the  ship  by  the  tempestuous  weather, 
the  time-keeper  went  down  at  lOh.  5m.  36s.  Its 
rate,  previous  to  this,  was  1",  7  losing  in  24  houi-s, 
and  its  eri'or  from  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich 
was  7'  29",  2  too  slow.  I  set  it  going  again  by  a 
common  watch,  corrected  by  observations,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  error  the  same  as  if  it 
had  not  stopped  ;  but  being  over  cautious,  made 
me  tedious  in  setting  it  in  motion,  and  increased  the 
error  from  mean  time  at  Greenwich.  The  rate  of 
going  I  did  not  find  to  have  altered. 

At  dinner  Tinah  congratulated  me  on  having 
recovered  my  men,  but  expressed  some  concern 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  by  Oreepyah  and 
Moannah  ;  lest  I  should  imagine  they  had  not 
done  every  thing  in  their  power.  To  this  I  re- 
plied, that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  good 
intentions  to  serve  me,  and  that  I  considered  my- 
self under  great  obligations  to  them  for  the  trouble 
they  had  been  at  on  my  account.  I  learnt  after- 
wards that  they  had  actually  seized  and  bound  the 
deserters,  but  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  fair 
promises  of  their  returning  peaceably  to  the  ship, 
to  let  them  loose  :  the  deserters,  however,  finding 
an  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  their  arms 
again,  set  the  natives  at  defiance. 

Friday,  30th. — This  afternoon  I  punished  one 
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of  the  seamen,  Isaac  Martin,  with  nineteen  lashes, 
for  striking  an  Indian.  This  was  a  transgression 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  and  such  a  direct  violation 
of  my  orders,  that  I  would  on  no  account  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  forgive  it,  though  great  intercession 
was  made  by  some  of  the  chiefs. 

Oreepyah  and  Moannah  were  not  yet  returned 
from  Tethuroa.  This  place  is  resorted  to  by  the 
principal  people  of  this  part  of  Otaheite,  at  particu- 
lar seasons,  when  fish  are  in  great  plenty  there. 
It  was  described  to  me  to  be  a  group  of  small 
keys,  surrounded  by  a  reef:  their  produce  is 
chiefly  cocoa-nuts  and  plantains.  During  the 
season,  bread-fruit  and  other  provisions  are  daily 
carried  over  from  Otaheite.  Not  less  than  a 
hundred  sail  of  canoes  were  at  Tethuroa  when  our 
deserters  were  there. 

Teppahoo  and  his  wife  were  become  my  con- 
stant visitors  :  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  ill, 
and  had  made  Oparre  his  place  of  residence,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  surgeon's  advice  and  assistance. 
At  this  time  he  complained  of  a  hoarseness  and 
sore-throat.  Mr.  Ledward,  on  examining  him, 
discovered  there  had  been  two  holes  in  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,  which,  though  healed,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  large  :  the  adjacent  parts 
appeared  sound,  yet  the  surgeon  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  cancerous,  and  would  in  the  end 
occasion  his  death. 

Saturday,  31st. — This  morning  I  ordered  all 
the  chests  to  be  taken  on  shore,  and  the  inside  of 
the  ship  to  be  washed  with  boiling  water  to  kill 
the  cockroaches.  We  were  constantly  obliged  to 
be  at  great  pains  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  vermin, 
on  account  of  the  plants. — By  the  help  of  traps 
and  good  cats,  we  were  freed  from  rats  and  mice. 
When  I  was  at  Otaheite  with  Captain  Cook,  there 
were  great  numbers  of  rats  about  all  the  houses, 
and  so  tame,  that  they  flocked  round  the  people 
at  their  meals  for  the  offals,  which  were  commonly 
thrown  to  them  ;  but,  at  this  time,  we  scarce  ever 
saw  a  rat,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  industry 
of  a  breed  of  cats  left  here  by  European  ships. 

After  breakfast,  I  walked  with  Tinah  to  Mata- 
vai,  to  see  the  cattle  and  the  gardens.  Tinah  had 
already  taken  so  large  a  dose  of  the  Ava,  that  he 
was  perfectly  stupified.  Iddeah,  however,  was 
with  us,  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons I  met  with  at  Otaheite. 

We  went  first  to  Poeeno's  house,  and  saw  the 
bull  and  cow  together  in  a  very  fine  pasture.  I 
was  informed  that  the  cow  had  taken  the  bull ;  so 
that,  if  no  untoward  accident  happens,  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  the  breed  being  established.  In 
the  garden,  near  Poeeno's  house,  many  things  had 
failed.  The  Indian  com  was  in  a  fine  state,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  cultivate  it  all  over 
the  country.  A  fig-tree  was  in  a  very  thriving 
way,  as  were  two  vines,  a  pine-apple  plant,  and 
some  slips  of  a  shaddock-tree.  From  this  place 
we  walked  to  the  garden  at  Point  Venus ;  but  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  almost  every  thing 
there  destroyed  by  the  hogs.  Some  underground 
peas  and  Indian  corn  had  escaped,  and  likewise 
the  caliloo  green  and  ocra  of  Jamaica. 

We  returned  to  the  ship  ;  and  after  dinner  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  Tinah  seriously 
propose  that  he  and  his  wife  should  go  with  me  to 
England.  He  said  he  would  only  take  two  ser- 
vants ;  that  he  much  wished  to  see  King  George, 


who,  he  was  sure,  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Tinah  and  many  of  his  countrymen  were  become 
extremely  eager  to  get  a  knowledge  of  other 
countries,  and  were  continually  inquiring  about 
the  situations  of  the  islands  which  we  told  them 
of  in  these  seas.  To  quiet  his  importunity,  I  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  I  would  ask  the  king's 
permission  to  carry  them  to  England,  if  I  came 
again  ;  that  then  I  should  be  in  a  larger  ship,  and 
could  have  accommodations  properly  fitted  up.  I 
was  sorry  to  find,  that  Tinah  was  apprehensive 
he  should  be  attacked  by  his  enemies,  as  soon  as 
our  ship  left  Otaheite,  and  that  if  they  joined,  they 
would  be  too  powerful  for  him.  The  illness  of 
Teppahoo,  with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms,  gave 
him  much  uneasiness  ;  Teppahoo's  wife  being  a 
sister  of  Otow's  and  aunt  to  Tinah.  They  have 
no  children,  as  has  been  before  related  ;  and  if 
Teppahoo  were  to  die,  he  would  be  succeeded,  as 
Earee  of  the  district  of  Tettaha,  by  his  brother, 
who  is  an  enemy  to  Tinah.  I  have  on  every  oc- 
casion endeavoured  to  make  the  principal  people 
believe  that  we  should  return  again  to  Otaheite, 
and  that  we  should  revenge  any  injury  done  in  our 
absence  to  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparre. 

The  wife  of  Oedidee  is  likewise  an  aunt  to 
Tinah,  and  sister  to  Otow.  His  native  place  is 
Ulietea,  where  he  has  some  property  ;  but  which, 
I  imagine,  is  not  of  such  consequence  to  him  as 
the  countenance  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  is 
connected  at  Otaheite. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ship's  cable  CUT  IN  THE  NIGHT — COOLNESS  WITH  THE 
CHIEFS  ON  THAT  ACCOUNT— VISIT  TO  AN  OLD  LADY — DIS- 
TURBANCE AT  A  HEIVA — TINAH'S  HOSPITALITY — A  THIEF 
TAKEN,  AND   PUNISHED — PREPARATIONS   FOR   SAILING. 

T  UESDAY,  February  3d. — I  was  present,  this  after- 
noon, at  a  wrestling  match,  where  a  young  man,  by 
an  unlucky  fall,  put  his  arm  out  of  joint  attheelbow : 
three  stout  men  immediately  took  hold  of  him,  and 
two  of  them  fixing  their  feet  against  his  ribs,  re- 
placed it.  I  had  sent  for  our  surgeon,  but  before  he 
arrived,  all  was  well,  excepta  small  swelling  of  the 
muscles  in  consequence  of  the  strain.  I  inquired 
what  they  would  have  done  if  the  bone  had  been 
broken ;  and,  to  show  me  their  practice,  they  got  a 
number  of  sticks  and  placed  round  a  man's  arm, 
which  they  bound  with  cord.  That  they  have  consi- 
derable skill  in  surgery  is  not  to  be  doubted.  I  have 
before  mentioned  an  instance  of  an  amputated 
arm  being  perfectly  healed,  and  which  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  treated  with  great  pro- 
priety. 

The  part  of  the  beach  nearest  the  ship,  was 
become  the  general  place  of  resort  towards  the 
close  of  the  day.  An  hour  before  sunset,  the  in- 
habitants began  to  collect,  and  here  they  amused 
themselves  with  exercising  the  lance,  dancing, 
and  various  kinds  of  men-iment,  till  nearly  dark, 
when  they  retired  to  their  homes.  Of  this  cheer- 
ful scene,  we  were  spectators  and  partakers,  every 
fine  evening. 

Friday,  6th. — An  occurrence  happened  to-day 
that  gave  me  great  concern,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  danger  with  which  the  ship  had  been  threatened, 
but  as  it  tended  greatly  to  diminish  the  confidence 
and  good  understanding  which  had  hitherto  been 
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constantly  preserved  between  us  and  the  nativest 
The  wind  had  blown  fresh  in  the  night,  and  at 
day-light  we  discovered  that  the  cable,  by  which 
the  ship  rode,  had  been  cut  near  the  water's  edge 
in  such  a  manner,  that  only  one  strand  remained 
whole.  While  we  were  securing  the  ship,  Tinah 
came  on  board.  I  could  not  but  believe  he  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  transaction  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  peremptory  manner, 
and  insisted  upon  his  discovering  and  bringing 
to  me  the  offender.  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  this  malicious  act.  My 
suspicions  fell  chiefly,  I  may  say  wholly,  on  the 
strangers  that  came  to  us  from  other  parts  of  the 
island  ;  for  we  had,  on  every  occasion,  received 
such  unreserved  and  unaffected  marks  of  good- 
will from  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Opai-re,  that 
in  my  own  mind  I  entirely  acquitted  them.  The 
anger  which  I  expressed,  however,  created  so 
much  alarm,  that  old  Otow  and  his  wife  (the  father 
and  mother  of  Tinah)  immediately  quitted  Oparre, 
and  retired  to  the  mountains  in  the  midst  of  heavy 
rain,  as  did  Teppahoo  and  his  family.  Tinah  and 
Iddeah  remained,  and  expostulated  with  me  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  my  anger  against  them. 
He  said  that  he  would  exert  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  discover  the  guilty  person  ;  but  it  might  possi- 
bly not  be  in  his  power  to  get  him  delivered  up, 
which  would  be  the  case,  if  he  was  either  of  Tiar- 
raboo,  Attahooroo,  or  of  the  island  Eimeo.  That 
the  attempt  might  have  been  made  as  much  out 
of  enmity  to  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparre  as 
to  me  ;  every  one  knowing  the  regard  1  had  for 
them,  and  that  I  had  declared  I  would  protect 
them  against  their  enemies.  All  this  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  ;  but  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
appear  perfectly  satisfied,  lest  Tinah,  who  was 
naturally  very  indolent,  should  be  remiss  m  his 
endeavours  to  detect  the  offender.  To  guard 
as  much  as  possible  against  future  attempts  of 
this  kind,  I  directed  a  stage  to  be  built  on  the 
forecastle,  so  that  the  cables  should  be  more 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  sentinel ;  and  I  like- 
wise gave  orders  that  one  of  the  midshipmen 
should  keep  watch  forward. 

In  the  afternoon,  Oreepyah  returned  from 
Tethuroa.  He  told  me,  that  Moannah  and  him- 
self had  narrowly  escaped  being  lost  in  the  bad 
weather,  and  that  Moannah  had  been  obliged  to 
take  shelter  at  Eimeo.  Several  canoes  had  been 
lost  lately  in  their  passage  to  or  from  Tethuroa. 
The  oversetting  of  their  canoes  is  not  the  only 
risk  they  have  to  encounter,  but  is  productive  of 
another  danger  more  dreadful  ;  for  at  such  times 
many  become  a  prey  to  the  sharks,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  these  seas.  I  was  infoi-med 
likewise,  that  they  were  sometimes  attacked  by 
a  fish,  which,  by  their  description,  I  imagine  to 
be  the  barracoota,  as  they  attribute  to  it  the  same 
propensity. 

Saturday  passed  without  my  seeing  any  thing 
of  Tinah  the  whole  day.  The  next  morning,  he 
and  Iddeah  came  to  me,  and  assured  me  that 
they  had  made  the  strictest  inquiries  concerning 
the  injury  intended  us,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  circumstance  which  could  lead  them 
to  suspect  who  were  concerned  in  it.  This  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  I  behaved  towards 
them  with  great  coolness,  at  which  they  were 
much  distressed;    and   Iddeah,  at  length,   gave 


vent  to  her  sorrow  by  tears.  I  could  no  longer 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  mistrusting  them  ; 
but  I  earnestly  recommended  to  them,  as  they 
valued  the  King  of  England's  friendship,  that  they 
would  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  find  out 
the  offenders  ;  which  they  faithfully  promised. 
Our  reconciliation  accordingly  took  place,  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  acquaint  Otow  and  Tep- 
pahoo, and  to  invite  them  to  return. 

It  has  since  occured  to  me,  that  this  attempt  to 
cut  the  ship  adrift,  was  most  probably  the  act  of 
some  of  our  own  people  ;  whose  purpose  of  re- 
maining at  Otaheite  might  have  been  effectually 
answered,  without  danger,  if  the  ship  had  been 
driven  on  shore.  At  the  time,  I  entertained  not 
the  least  thought  of  this  kind,  nor  did  the  possi- 
bility of  it  enter  into  my  ideas,  having  no  suspicion 
that  so  general  an  inclination,  or  so  strong  an  at- 
tachment to  these  islands,  could  prevail  among  my 
people,  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  every  pro- 
spect of  returning  to  their  native  country. 

A  messenger  came  to  me  this  afternoon,  from 
the  Earee  of  Tiarraboo,  the  S.  E.  division  of  Ota- 
heite, with  an  invitation  for  me  to  visit  him.  I 
excused  myself  on  account  of  the  distance,  and,  at 
Tinah's  request,  sent  back  by  the  messenger  a 
handsome  present,  which  I  hope  Tinah  will  get 
the  credit  of.  I  observed,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  Tinah  had  received  from 
me,  he  had  distributed  ;  to  some,  out  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  and  to  others,  from  motives  of  poli- 
tical civility. 

Tuesday,  10th. — Teppahoo  and  his  family  left 
us  to-day  to  go  to  Tettaha,  where  a  grand  heiva 
was  to  be  performed,  at  which  their  presence  was 
required. 

Wednesday,  1 1th. — A  small  party  of  heiva  peo- 
ple passed  through  Oparre  this  morning,  in  their 
way  to  Tettaha,  where  they  were  going  by  appoint- 
ment. They  had  the  civility  to  send  me  word,  that, 
if  I  chose,  they  would  stay  to  perform  a  short  heiva 
before  me  ;  and  I  immediately  attended.  It  began 
by  a  dance  of  two  young  girls,  to  the  music  of 
drums  and  flutes,  which  lasted  no  long  time ;  at 
the  conclusion,  they  suddenly  dropped  all  their 
dress,  which  was  left  as  a  present  for  me,  and 
went  off  without  my  seeing  them  any  more.  Af- 
ter this,  the  men  danced :  their  performance  was 
more  indecent  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  but 
was  not  the  less  applauded  on  that  account  by  the 
natives,  who  seemed  much  delighted. 

After  this  entertainment,  I  went  with  Tinah 
and  Iddeah,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  lady  named 
Wanow-oora,  widow  to  Towah,  the  late  Earee  of 
Tettaha,  who  conducted  the  expedition  against 
Eimeo,  when  Captain  Cook  was  here  in  1777.  The 
old  lady  had  just  landed,  and  we  found  her  sitting 
on  the  beach,  by  the  head  of  her  canoe.  With 
Tinah  was  a  priest  and  three  men,  who  carried  a 
young  dog,  a  fowl,  and  two  young  plantain  boughs  : 
these  were  intended  for  the  offering,  or  present, 
called  Otee.  Tinah  and  his  party  seated  them- 
selves at  about  ten  yards  distance  from  Wanow- 
oora,  and  were  addressed  by  her  in  short  sentences 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  received  her  Otee,  which 
was  exactly  the  same  as  his.  Tinah's  priest,  in 
return,  made  a  short  prayer,  and  his  offering  was 
presented  to  the  old  lady.  Tinah  then  rose  and 
went  to  her,  and  embraced  her  in  a  very  affection- 
ate manner  ;  and  she  returned  his  kindness  with 
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tears,  and  many  expressions  which  I  could  not 
underetand.  Soon  after  he  conducted  lier  to  a 
shed,  and  we  remained  with  her  till  it  was  time  to 
go  on  board  to  dinner.  I  invited  her  to  be  of  the 
party,  but  she  excused  herself  on  account  of  age 
and  infirmity.  Tinah  gave  directions  for  her  and 
her  attendants  to  be  supplied  with  whatever  they 
had  occasion  for,  and  we  went  off  to  the  ship. 

Friday,  the  1  Mh. — This  forenoon  Tinah  sent  to 
inform  me,  that  many  strangers  were  arrived  from 
all  parts,  to  be  present  at  a  grand  heiva,  which  he 
had  prepared  in  compliment  to  me.  I  accordingly 
went  on  shore,  and  found  a  great  crowd  of  people 
collected  together.  A  ring  was  made  at  a  little 
distance  from  our  post,  and  Tinah  and  several 
other  chiefs  came  to  meet  me.  When  we  were 
all  seated,  the  heiva  began  by  women  dancing  ; 
after  which  a  present  of  cloth,  and  a  tawme  or 
breast-plate,  was  laid  before  me.  This  ceremony 
being  over,  the  men  began  to  wrestle,  and  regu- 
larity was  no  longer  preserved.  Old  Otow  came 
to  me,  and  desired  I  would  help  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  wrestling,  as  the  people  came  from  different 
districts,  some  of  which  were  ill-disposed  towards 
others.  What  Otow  had  apprehended  was  not 
without  reason,  for  in  an  instant  the  whole  was 
tumult :  every  man  took  to  his  arms,  and,  as  I 
found  my  single  interference  could  be  of  no  service, 
I  retired  to  our  post,  and  ordered  all  my  people 
there  under  arms.  At  the  time  the  disturbance 
began,  Tinah  and  Iddeah  were  absent  :  their  fii-st 
care  was  for  me,  and  Iddeah  came  to  see  if  I  was 
safe  at  the  post.  She  had  a  double  covering  of 
cloth  round  her,  and  her  waist  was  girded  with  a 
large  rope.  I  desired  her  to  stay  under  my  pro- 
tection :  this  she  would  not  consent  to,  but  said 
she  would  return  as  soon  as  all  was  over ;  and 
away  she  went. 

I  immediately  gave  orders  for  two  guns  to  be 
fired  from  the  ship  without  shot,  which  had  a  good 
effect :  and,  as  no  chief  was  concerned  in  the  tu- 
mult, but,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  exerted 
their  influence  to  prevent  mischief,  every  thing 
was  soon  quiet,  and  Tinah  and  Iddeah  returned  to 
let  me  know  that  all  was  settled.  They  went  on 
board,  with  some  other  chiefs,  and  dined  with  me. 

After  dinner,  I  went  on  shore  with  Tinah  and 
his  friends  ;  and  I  found  three  large  hogs  dressed, 
and  a  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  prepared  before  he  went  on  board,  and  now 
desired  I  would  present  them  to  the  different  par- 
ties that  had  come  to  see  the  entertainment  : — 
one  to  the  chief  people  of  Attahooroo,  one  to  the 
An-eoys,  and  a  third  to  the  performers  of  the 
heiva.  I  presented  them  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  they  were  received  with  thankfulness 
and  pleasure.  This  I  looked  upon  as  very  hand- 
somely done  on  the  part  of  Tinah,  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  by 
his  guests.  These  instances  of  liberality  make 
full  amends  for  the  little  slips  which  I  have  for- 
merly noticed  in  Tinah.  At  this  time,  a  day  seldom 
passed,  that  he  did  not  give  proofs  of  his  hospitality, 
by  entertaining  the  principal  people  that  came 
from  diff"erent  parts  of  the  island  to  visit  him,  or 
to  see  the  ship.  Some  of  the  chiefs  he  commonly 
invited  to  dine  on  board,  and  made  provision  for 
others  on  shore.  Scarce  any  person  of  conse- 
quence went  away  without  receiving  some  present 
from  him.     This  I  encouraged,  and  was  glad  it 


was  in  my  power  to  assist  him.  But,  besides  the 
political  motives  that  I  have  alluded  to,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  Tinah  not  to  acknowledge  that  his 
disposition  seemed  improved  :  he  was  more  open 
and  unreserved  in  his  manners  than  formerly,  and 
his  hospitality  was  natural  and  without  ostentation. 

Monday,  the  16th. — I  was  present  this  afternoon, 
at  a  wrestling-match  by  women.  The  manner  of 
challenging,  and  method  of  attack,  were  exactly 
the  same  as  among  the  men.  The  only  difference 
that  I  could  observe,  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
softer  sex  ;  for  in  these  contests  they  showed  less 
temper,  and  more  animosity  than  I  could  have 
imagmed  them  capable  of.  The  women,  I  was 
told,  not  only  wrestle  with  each  other,  but  some- 
times with  the  men  ;  of  this  I  have  never  seen  an 
instance,  and  imagine  it  can  happen  but  seldom, 
as  the  women  in  general  are  small,  and  by  no 
means  masculine.  Iddeah  is  said  to  be  very  famous 
at  this  exercise. 

Tuesday,  the  1 7th. — I  walked  with  Tinah  towards 
the  hills,  to  see  his  country  residence,  which  was 
at  a  very  neat  house,  pleasantly  situated,  and  sur- 
rounded with  plantations.  From  this  place  we 
saw  the  island  Tethuroa.  The  next  morning,  I 
went  to  Matavai,  to  look  after  the  Indian  corn, 
which  I  judged  would  be  full  ripe  for  gathering  ; 
but,  on  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  natives  had 
been  beforehand  with  me,  the  whole  being  taken 
away.  This  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  for,  as  it  shows 
that  they  value  it  too  much  to  neglect  cultivating  it. 

Monday,  23rd Iddeah  sent  on  board,  for  our 

dinners  to-day,  a  very  fine  tarro  pudding  ;  and  Tinah 
brought  a  bunch  of  bananas,  that  weighed  eighty-one 
pounds,  on  which  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
fine  fruit:  ten  had  broken  off"  in  tlie  carriage.  The 
tarro  pudding  is  excellent  eating,  and  easily  made: 
I  shall  describe  this  piece  of  cookery,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  it  may  be  useful  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
tarro  being  cleared  of  the  outside  skin,  is  grated 
down,  and  made  up  in  rolls  of  about  half  a  pound 
each,  which  they  cover  neatly  with  leaves,  and 
bake  for  near  half  an  hour.  An  equal  quantity  of 
ripe  cocoa-nut  meat  is  likewise  grated,  from  which, 
through  astrainer,  the  rich  milky  juice  is  expi'essed. 
This  juice  is  heated,  by  putting  smooth  hot  stones 
in  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  and  the  tarro  is  then 
mixed  with  it,  and  kept  constantly  stirring  to  pre- 
vent burning,  till  it  is  ready,  which  is  known  by 
the  cocoa-nut  juice  turning  to  a  clear  oil. 

Wednesday,  25th. — Iddeah  was  very  uneasy  to- 
day, on  account  of  her  youngest  child  being  ill. 
She  would  not  accept  of  assistance  from  our  sur- 
geon, but  said  she  had  sent  to  Tettaha  for  a  man, 
who  she  expected  would  come  and  tell  her  what  to 
do.    These  physical  people  are  called  Tata  rapaow. 

Thursday,  •26th. — This  morning,  a  man  died  of 
a  consumption,  about  two  miles  from  our  post.  I 
was  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Peckover,  the  gunner, 
who  I  had  desired  to  look  out  for  such  a  circum- 
stance. I  therefore  went,  accompanied  by  Iddeah, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  the  funeral  ceremony  ;  but 
before  we  arrived,  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
Toopapow.  It  lay  bare,  except  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  the  loins,  and  another  round  the  neck  :  the 
eyes  were  closed  :  the  hands  were  placed,  one 
over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  other  upon 
his  breast.  On  a  finger  of  each  hand  was  a  ring, 
made  of  platted  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  with 
a  small  bunch  of  red  feathers.     Under  the  Toppa- 
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pow,  a  hole  was  dug,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  corpse  was  to  be  buried.  The  deceased  was  of  the 
lower  class  ;  the  Toopapow,  however,  was  neat,  and 
offerings  of  cocoa-nuts  and  platted  leaves  lay  on 
the  ground. 

The  dead  are  sometimes  brought  to  the  Toopa- 
pow in  wooden  coffins,  which  are  not  shaped  like 
ours,  but  are  simply  a  long  box.  This  custom, 
Iddeah  informed  me,  they  learnt  from  the  Euro- 
peans, and  is  not  very  common,  as  making  plank 
is  a  work  of  great  labour. 

Monday,  March  2nd. — When  I  landed  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  the  inhabitants,  that  Uved  near  to  us, 
had  left  their  houses,  and  retired  towards  the 
mountains  ;  and  was  informed  that  in  the  night  a 
water-cask,  part  of  an  azimuth  compass,  and  Mr. 
Peckover's  bedding,  had  been  stolen  from  the  post 
on  shore  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  had  caused  a 
general  alarm.  I  Sent  a  message  to  complain  of 
I  this  theft  to  Tinah,  who  did  not  come  near  me. 
About  two  hours  elapsed,  during  which  time  1 
went  on  board  to  breakfast,  and  returned,  when  I 
saw  Tinah  and  Oreepyah,  with  a  number  of  people, 
at  a  house  at  some  distance  ;  and  soon  after  they 
all  marched  to  the  eastward,  passing  close  by  our 
post.  Oedidee,  who  was  with  me,  told  me  that 
they  had  intelligence  of  the  thief,  and  were  gone 
in  quest  of  him  :  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  news 
was  brought  that  they  had  taken  him.  Shortly 
after,  the  whole  party  appeared,  with  the  water- 
cask  and  compass.  Tinah  had  hold  of  the  thief 
by  the  arm,  and,  showing  him  to  me,  desired  that 
I  would  kill  him.  The  bedding,  he  said,  he  had 
not  heard  of,  but  would  go  in  search  of  it.  I 
applauded  him  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  this 
business,  and  explained,  with  some  success,  the 
injustice  of  stealing  from  us  :  that  if  any  of  our 
people  committed  the  least  offence  against  them, 
it  did  not  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  that  friendship 
required  on  their  part,  that  those  who  injured  us 
should  not  be  protected  by  them.  Tinah  stopped 
me  from  saying  more  by  embracing  me,  and  the 
whole  crowd  cried  out  Tyomity  (i.e.  good  friend). 
Tinah  then  left  me,  to  enquire  after  the  bedding, 
and  I  sent  the  offender  on  board,  whom  I  punished 
with  a  severe  flogging.  I  was  glad  to  find  this 
man  was  not  of  Oparre  or  Matavai. 

The  fine  fruit,  called  Avee,  was  just  coming  into 
season :  it  was  likewise  in  season  at  the  time  of 
our  arrival  in  October.  The  bread-fruit  trees,  I 
have  no  doubt,  bear  all  the  year  round  :  we  have 
seen  a  scarcity  of  bread-fruit,  but  have  never  been 
wholly  without  it.  Some  fern-root  was  shown  to 
me,  which,  in  scarce  seasons,  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  bread.  It  bears  a  long  even-edged  leaf,  about 
an  inch  wide  ;  the  taste  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  a  yam.  I  was  informed  by  our  people,  that  in 
their  walks  they  saw,  in  many  places,  patches  of 
Indian  corn  just  making  their  appearance  through 
the  ground.  This  convinces  me  that  the  corn 
taken  from  Matavai  could  not  have  been  better 
disposed  of. 

Goats  are  frequently  offered  for  sale,  but  I  rather 
discouraged  the  buying  of  them,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  breed.  The  natives  will  not  eat  them,  neither 
will  they  taste  the  milk;  and. ask,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  disgust,  why  we  do  not  milk  the  sows  ? 
I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Tinah  and  Iddeah  to 
eat  the  goats'  milk,  by  mixing  it  with  fruit,  but 
they  would  only  try  one  spoonful. 


We  had  begun  to  make  preparations  for  sailing; 
and  Tinah  supplied  us  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
wood,  by  ordering  trees  to  be  brought  down  from 
the  country.  He  had  frequently  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  leave  some  fire-arms  and  ammunition 
with  him,  as  he  expected  to  be  attacked  after  the 
ship  sailed  ;  and,  perhaps,  chiefly  on  account  of 
our  partiality  to  him :  I,  therefore,  thought  it  but 
reasonable  to  attend  to  his  request  ;  and  I  was 
the  more  readily  prevailed  on,  as  he  said  his 
intentions  were  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  This 
indeed  seems  most  suited  to  his  disposition,  which 
is  neither  active  nor  enterprising.  If  Tinah  had 
spirit  in  proportion  to  his  size  and  strength,  he 
would  probably  be  the  greatest  warrior  in  Ota- 
heite  :  but  courage  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  of 
his  virtues.  When  I  promised  to  leave  with  him 
a  pair  of  pistols,  which  they  prefer  to  muskets,  he 
told  me,  that  Iddeah  would  fight  with  one,  and 
Oedidee  with  the  other.  Iddeah  has  learnt  to 
load  and  fire  a.  musket  with  great  dexterity,  and 
Oedidee  is  an  excellent  marksman.  It  is  not 
common  for  women  in  this  country  to  go  to  war, 
but  Iddeah  is  a  very  resolute  woman,  of  a  large 
make,  and  has  great  bodily  strength. 

Friday,  6th. — I  sent  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  to 
sound  Taowne  harbour.  The  knowledge  that  we 
intended  shortly  to  sail,  having  spread  among  the 
natives,  a  great  many  broken  iron  tools  were 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  to  be  re- 
paired at  our  forge  ;  and  this  morning,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Waheatua,  the  Earee  of 
Tiarraboo,  with  several  pieces  of  Spanish  iron, 
which  he  desired  to  have  made  into  small  adzes. 
This  request  was,  of  course,  complied  with. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ARRIVAL,  OF  AN  ARREOY  WOMAN  FROM  TETHUROA — ^A  PRE- 
SENT DELIVERED  BV  TINAH  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY — OTHER 
OCCURRENCES  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SHIP'S  DEPARTURE 
FROM  OTAHEITE. 

1789.  March.— From  the  5th  to  the  14th  of  this 
month,  the  wind  btew  constantly  from  between  the 
N.W.  and  S. W.,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain.  This  was 
tlie  longest  contmuance  of  westerly  winds  without 
interruption,  that  we  experienced.  On  the  l.'ith, 
several  canoes  arrived  here,  and  at  Matavai,  from 
Tethuroa :  in  these  were  a  large  tribe  of  the 
Arreoys,  and  among  them  Huheine  Moyere,  the 
wife  of  Oreepyah,  who  is  an  Arreoy  woman,  and 
remained  at  Tethuroa  after  Oreepyah  came  away. 
On  her  arrival,  a  ceremony  was  performed,  called 
Hooepippee,  which  seemed  to  be  designed  as  a 
public  visit  to  all  their  friends,  who  are  collected 
on  the  occasion.  In  this  ceremony,  there  was 
nothing  remarkable :  the  Arreoy  men  took  their 
oppox'tunity  to  plunder  the  women  who  were  near 
them,  and  Iddeah  made  a  present  of  some  cloth  to 
Huheine  Moyere,  and  a  baked  hog  to  the  An-eoys. 

After  this  ceremony,  a  present  was  produced 
from  many  of  the  principal  people,  for  young 
Otoo,  the  Earee  Rahie ;  which  was  received  by 
Iddeah,  Tinah  being  absent.  This  present  con- 
sisted of  five  hogs,  and  forty-eight  baskets  filled 
with  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  tarro,  and  different 
kinds  of  puddings.  The  baskets  were  decorated 
with  slips  of  cloth,  stained  with  variety  of  colours, 
and   carried  by  24  men,  each  of   whom   had  a 
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pole  on  his  shoulder,  at  each  eud  of  which  was  a 


I  have  seldom  spoken  of  Otoo,  who  was  too  young 
to  have  any  share  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  with  whom  we  were  not  permitted  to  have 
any  intercourse,  except  speaking  to  him  now  and 
then,  across  a  river ;  at  which  times,  I  did  not 
neglect  to  send  the  children  some  little  presents, 
so  that  they  always  rejoiced  to  see  me.  I  might 
have  been  admitted  to  a  nearer  acquaintance,  if  I 
would  have  gone  with  my  shoulders  uncovered,  as 
his  parents  did,  but  this  I  declined.  The  children 
do  not  all  live  under  the  same  roof,  the  two  sisters 
and  sleeping  in  a  separate  house,  though  at 
other^'^mes  they  are  generally  together. 

The  isfeSidTethuroa  may  very  properly  be  com- 
pared to  sonie^sf^OTir  watering-places  in  England, 
producing  a  simila?>4Ggct  upon  those  who  visit  it. 
Many,  who  went  there  cov5t»4,^ith  scurf,  returned 
plump  and  fair,  and  scarce  likett»«»^ame  people. 
This  alteration  for  the  better,  is  in  a§*«ial  mea 
sure  to  be  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  o: 
Ava,  which  Tethuroa  does  not  produce :  the  cocoa 
nut  trees,  likewise,  which  supply  them  with  their 
only  beverage,  growing  on  low  sandy  keys,  and 
having  their  roots  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  may 
probably  have  qualities  different  from  the  cocoa- 
nuts  of  Otaheite ;  which,  with  a  plenty  of  fish,  that 
at  other  times  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  must 
no  doubt  contribute  to  the  amendment  described. 

Saturday,  14th. — I  wasvisitedto-day  by  averyold 
man,  an  uncle  to  Tupia,  the  person  who  went  from 
these  islands  in  the  Endeavour,  in  the  year  1769, 
and  who  died  at  Batavia.  He  appeared  to  be  near 
70  years  old,  and  was  treated  with  much  respect 
by  the  natives.  He  made  several  inquiries  con- 
cerning his  nephew,  and  requested  that  when  I 
came  again,  I  would  bring  his  hair.  At  the  time 
that  Tinah  mentioned  to  me  his  desire  of  visiting 
England,  I  asked  what  account  I  could  give  to  his 
friends,  if  he  should  not  live  to  return ;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  I  must  cut  off  his  hair,  and  carry 
it  to  them,  and  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

On  the  16th,  I  was  informed,  that  a  stop  was 
put  to  the  sale  of  hogs,  in  the  district  of  Tettaha. 
Teppahoo,  the  Earee  of  that  district,  told  me  that 
they  had  very  few  hogs  left  there,  and  that  it  was 
necessary,  for  a  certain  time,  to  prohibit  every 
person  from  killing  or  selling,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  breed.  I  did  not  think  it  reasonable 
to  solicit  any  indulgence  on  this  head  :  my  friends 
at  Matavai  and  Oparre  promised  to  supply  us,  as 
long  as  we  remained  here,  though  we  had  consid- 
erably thinned  their  stock.  After  our  departure, 
the  same  restriction  was  to  take  place  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  it  being  delayed  on  our  account,  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  regarded  among  their  acts  of 
friendship  towards  us. 

As  it  was  generally  known  that  we  were  pre- 
paring to  sail,  a  number  of  the  natives  from  other 
parts  of  the  island  were  constantly  with  us,  and 
petty  thefts  were  committed,  whenever  the  negli- 
gence of  our  people  afforded  an  opportunity :  but 
no  attempt  of  any  consequence  was  made. 

Thursday,  19th. — This  evening,  Mr.  Samuel,  my 
clerk,  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  mountains, 
having  been  two  days  absent.  He  described  the 
hills  to  be  well  clothed  with  wood,  except  the  tops 
of  the  higher  mountains,  which  only  produced 
bushes  and  fern.      The  birds  he  saw,  were  blue 


parroquets  and  green  doves,  except  one,  which  he 
found  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  brought  to 
me.  This  bird  was  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
proved  to  be  a  white-bellied  peterel,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  seen  in  high  latitudes,  which  are 
called  sheerwaters.  He  likewise  brought  a  branch 
of  a  plant,  like  the  New  Zealand  tea-plant,  and 
which,  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  we  had  made  use  of 
for  brooms.  From  the  hills  he  saw  the  islands 
Maitea  and  Huaheine,  which  are  situated  nearly 
in  opposite  directions  from  Otaheite,  and  are  70 
leagues  distant  from  each  other. 

Friday,  27th. — For  some  days  past,  Tinah  had 
been  busied  in  getting  two  parais,  or  mourning- 
dresses,  made,  which  he  intended  as  a  present  to 
King  George.  Being  finished,  they  were  this  morn- 
ing hung  up  in  his  house,  as  a  public  exhibition, 
and  a  long  prayer  made  on  the  occasion ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  the  King  of  England 
might  for  ever  remain  his  friend,  and  not  forget 
him.  When  he  presented  the  parais  for  me  to 
take  on  board,  he  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
During  the  short  remainder  of  our  stay  here, 
therelrpilgared  among  the  natives  an  evident  degree 
of  sorrow  ufa*>s^  were  so  soon  to  leave  them,  which 
they  showed  by  uiflusual  kindness  and  attention. 

We  began,  this  afternoon,  to  remove  the  plants 
to  the  ship.  They  were  in  excellent  order :  the 
roots  had  appeared  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  would  have  shot  into  the  ground,  if  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  weather  was  considerably  altered  for  the 
better,  and  the  trade-wind  appeared  settled.  The 
rainy  and  bad  season  of  the  year,  may  be  reckoned 
to  begin  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  to  con- 
tinue till  near  the  end  of  March.  During  this 
time,  the  winds  are  variable,  and  often  westerly, 
though  we  seldom  found  them  to  blow  strong  in 
that  direction.  We  likewise  experienced  frequent 
intervals  of  fine  weather ;  but,  during  these  months, 
so  open  a  road  as  Matavai  bay  is  not  a  safe  anchor- 
ing-place  for  ships  that  intend  remaining  any 
length  of  time  at  Otaheite. 

Tuesday,  the  3lst. — To-day,  all  the  plants  were 
on  board,  being  in  774  pots,  39  tubs,  and  24  boxes. 
The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  were  101.5  :  be- 
sides which,  we  had  collected  a  number  of  other 
plants.  The  avee,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  fla- 
voured fruits  in  the  woi'ld.  The  ayyah,  which  is 
a  fruit  not  so  rich,  but  of  a  fine  flavour  and  very 
refreshing.  The  rattah,  not  much  unlike  a  ches- 
nut,  which  gi'ows  on  a  large  tree,  in  great  quanti- 
ties :  they  are  singly  in  large  pods,  from  one  to 
two  inches  broad  ;  and  may  be  eaten  raw,  or 
boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  Windsor  beans,  and 
so  dressed,  are  equally  good.  The  orai-ah,  which 
is  a  very  superior  kind  of  plantain.  All  these  I 
was  particularly  recommended  to  collect,  by  my 
worthy  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  I  had  also 
taken  on  board  some  plants  of  the  ettow  and  matte, 
with  which  the  natives  here  make  a  beautiful  red 
colour  ;  and  a  root  called  peeah,  of  which  they 
make  an  excellent  pudding. 

I  now  made  my  last  presents  to  several  of  my 
friends  with  whom  I  had  been  most  intimate,  par- 
ticularly to  Teppahoo.  Several  people  expressed 
great  desire  to  go  with  us  to  England.  Oedidee, 
who  was  always  very  much  attached  to  us,  said, 
he  considered  it  as  his  right,  having  formerly  left 
his  native  place,  to  sail  with  Captain  Cook.     Scarce 
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any  man  belonging  to  the  ship  was  without  a  tyo, 
who  brought  to  him  presents,  chiefly  of  provisions 
for  a  sea  store. 

Friday,  the  Srd  of  April. — Tinah  and  his  wife, 
with  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sister,  dined  with 
me  to-day,  and,  as  I  meant  to  sail  early  the  next 
morning,  they  all  remained  on  board  for  the  night. 
The  ship  was  crowded  the  whole  day  with  the 
natives,  and  we  were  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts,  plan- 
tains, bread-fruit,  hogs,  and  goats.  In  the  evening, 
there  was  no  dancing  or  mirth  on  the  beach,  such 
as  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  all  was  silent. 

Saturday,  4th. — At  day-light,  we  unmoored :  the 
stock  of  the  best  bower  anchor  was  so  much  eaten 
by  the  worms,  that  it  broke  in  stowing  the  anchor : 
the  small  bower  had  an  iron  stock  ;  and  in  these 
voyages,  it  is  very  necessary  that  ships  should  be 
provided  with  iron  anchor-stocks.  At  half  past 
six,  there  being  no  wind,  we  weighed,  and,  with 
our  boats  and  two  sweeps,  towed  the  ship  out  of  the 
harbour.  Soon  after,  the  sea  breeze  came,  and 
we  stood  off  towards  the  sea. 

The  outlet  of  Toahroah  harbour  being  narrow, 
I  could  pei-mit  only  a  few  of  the  natives  to 
be  on  board :  many  othei-s,  however,  attended  in 
canoes,  till  the  breeze  came,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  them.  We  stood  off  and  on,  almost  all 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Tinah  and  Iddeah 
pressed  me  very  strongly  to  anchor  in  Matavai 
bay,  and  stay  one  night  longer;  but,  as  I  had 
already  taken  leave  of  most  of  my  friends,  I 
thought  it  better  to  keep  to  my  intention  of  sail- 
ing. After  dinner,  I  ordered  the  presents  which 
I  had  reserved  for  Tinah  and  his  wife,  to  be  put 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and,  as  I  had  promised 
him  fire-arms,  I  gave  him  two  muskets,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  a  good  stock  of  ammunition.  I  then 
represented  to  them,  the  necessity  of  their  going 
away,  that  the  boat  might  return  to  the  ship  before 
it  was  dark ;  on  which  they  took  a  most  affection- 
ate leave  of  me,  and  went  into  the  boat.  One  of 
their  expressions,  at  parting,  was  "  Yourah  no  f 
Eatua  tee  eveerah."  ^'May  the  Eatua  protect 
you,  for  ever  and  ever." 

All  the  time  that  we  remained  at  Otaheite,  the 
picture  of  Captain  Cook,  at  the  desire  of  Tinah, 
was  kept  on  board  the  ship.  On  delivering  it  to 
him,  I  wrote  on  the  back,  the  time  of  the  ship's 
arrival  and  departure,  with  an  account  of  the 
number  of  plants  on  board. 

Tinah  had  desired  that  I  would  salute  him,  at 
his  departure,  with  the  gi'eat  guns,  which  I  could 
not  comply  with,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  plants  ; 
but,  as  a  parting  token  of  our  regard,  we  manned 
ship  with  all  hands,  and  gave  him  three  cheers. 
At  sunset,  the  boat  returned,  and  we  made  sail, 
bidding  farewell  to  Otaheite,  where  for  twenty-three 
weeks  we  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  affection 
and  regard,  and  which  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  our  stay.  That  we  were  not  insensible  to 
their  kindness,  the  events  which  followed  more 
than  sufficiently  prove  :  for  to  the  friendly  and 
endearing  behaviour  of  these  people,  may  be 
ascribed  the  motives  for  that  event  which  effected 
the  ruin  of  an  expedition,  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope,  would  have  been  completed  in  the 
most  fortunate  manner. 

To  enter  into  a  description  of  the  island,  or  its 
inhabitants,  I  look  upon  as  superfluous.  From 
the  accounts   of  former  voyages,  and   the   facts 


which  I  have  related,  the  character  of  the  people 
will  appear  in  as  true  a  light,  as  by  any  descrip- 
tion in  my  power  to  give.  The  length  of  time 
that  we  remained  at  Otaheite,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  been  there  before,  gave  me  opportuni- 
ties of  making,  perhaps,  a  more  perfect  vocabulary 
of  the  language,  than  has  yet  appeared  ;  but  I  have 
chosen  to  defer  it  for  the  present,  as  there  is  a 
probability  that  I  may  hereafter  be  better  quali- 
fied for  such  a  task. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AT  THE  ISLAND  HUAHEINE— A  FRIEND  OP  OMAI  VISITS  THE 
SHIP — LEAVE  THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS — A  WATER-SPOUT — THE 
ISLAND  WHYTOOTACKEB  DISCOVERED — ANCHOR  IN  ANNA- 
WOOKA  ROAD— OUR  PARTIES  ON  SHORE  ROBBED  BY  THE 
NATIVES—  SAIL  FROM  ANNAMOOKA — THE  CHIEFS  DETAINED 
ON   BOARD — PART  FRIENDLY. 

Sunday,  5th  April  1789. — We  steered  towards 
the  Island  Huaheine,  which  we  got  sight  of  the  next 
morning.     At  noon  we  brought  to,  near  the  en- 
trance of  Owharre  harbour,  it  not  being  my  inten- 
tion to  anchor.     We  could  see  every  part  of  the 
harbour  distinctly,  but  my  attention  was  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  spot  where  Omai's  house 
had  stood,  no  part  of  which  was  now  visible.     It 
was  near  three  o'clock  before  any  canoes  came  off 
to  us,  for  the  people  on  shore  imagined  that  the 
ship  was  coming  into  the  harbour.     The  first  that 
arrived,  had  three  men  in  it,  who  brought  a  few 
cocoa-nuts.     I  enquired  about  the  chief,  or  Earee 
Rahie ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  with  great  gravity, 
said,  he  was  the  Earee  Rahie,  and  that  he  had  come 
to  desire  I  would  bring  the  ship  into  the  harbour. 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  impudence  :  how- 
ever, I  gave  him  a  few  nails  for  his  cocoa-nuts, 
and  he   left  us.      Immediately  after,  a   double 
canoe,  in  which  were  ten  men,  came  alongside  ; 
among  them  was  a  young  man,  who  recollected 
and  called  me  by  my  name.     Several  other  canoes 
arrived,  with  hogs,  yams,  and  other  provisions, 
which  we  purchased.     My  acquaintance  told  me 
that  he  had  lived  with  our  friend  Omai.     He  con- 
firmed the  account  that  has  already  been  given ; 
and  informed  me,  that,  of  all  the  animals  which 
had  been  left  with  Omai,  the  mare  only  remained 
alive.     He  said  that  Omai  and  himself  had  often 
rode  together  ;  and  I  observed,  that  many  of  the 
islanders,  who  came  on  board,  had  the  represen- 
tation of  a  man  on  horseback  tattowed  on  their 
legs.      After  the  death  of  Omai,  his  house  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  materials  stolen.     The 
fire-arms  were  at  Ulietea,  but  useless.  I  enquired 
after  the  seeds  and  plants,  and  was  infomied  that 
they  were  all  destroyed,  except  one  tree ;  but  of 
what  kind  that  was,  I  could  not  make  out  from 
their  description.     I  was  much  pressed  to  take  the 
ship  into  the  harbour,  and  Omai's  companion  re- 
quested me  to  let  him  go  to  England.     When  they 
found  that   I  would  not  stop  among  them,  they 
seemed  jealous  of   our  going  to  Ulietea,  and  it 
appeared  to  give  them   some  satisfaction,  when 
I  told  them  that  I  should  not  go  near  that  island. 
The  canoes  had  left  us,  and  we  were  making 
sail,  when  we  discovered  an  Indian  in  the  water, 
swimming  towards  the  shore,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  not  have  been  able  to  reach.     We 
took  him  up,  and,  luckily,  another  canoe  coming 
alongside,  we  put  him  in  her.     The  people  of  the 
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canoe  said  that  the  man  was  insane  ;  but  how  he 
came  to  be  swimming  so  far  from  the  land,  we 
could  not  conjecture.  At  six  o'clock  we  made 
sail,  and  ran  all  night  to  the  S.  W.,  and  S.  W.  by  S., 
between  the  Islands  Huaheine  and  Ulietea.  The 
next  morning,  I  altered  the  course,  steering  more 
to  the  westward,  for  the  Friendly  Islands. 

On  the  9th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  became  squally,  and  a  body  of  thick  black 
clouds  collected  in  the  east.  Soon  after,  a  water- 
spout was  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  which 
appeared  to  great  advantage  from  the  darkness  of 
the  clouds  behind  it.  As  nearly  as  I  could  judge, 
it  was  about  two  feet  diameter  at  the  upper  part, 
and  about  eight  inches  at  the  lower.  I  had  scarce 
made  these  remarks,  when  I  observed  that  it  was 
advancing  rapidly  towards  the  ship.  We  imme- 
diately altered  our  course,  and  took  in  all  the  sails, 
except  the  foresail ;  soon  after  which,  it  passed 
within  ten  yards  of  our  stem,  making  a  rustling 
noise,  but  without  our  feeling  the  least  effect  from 
its  being  so  near  us.  The  rate  at  which  it  travelled 
1  judged  to  be  about  ten  miles  per  hour,  going 
towards  the  west  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  passing  us,  it  dispersed. 
I  never  was  so  near  a  water-spout  before :  the 
connection  between  the  column,  which  was  higher 
than  our  mast-heads,  and  the  water  below,  was  no 
otherwise  visible,  than  by  the  sea  being  disturbed 
in  a  circular  space  of  about  six  yards  in  diameter, 
the  centre  of  which,  from  the  whirling  of  the 
water  round  it,  formed  a  hollow ;  and  from  the 
outer  parts  of  the  circle,  the  water  was  thrown  up 
with  much  force,  in  a  spiral  direction,  and  could 
be  traced  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
At  this  elevation  we  lost  sight  of  it,  and  could  see 
nothing  of  its  junction  with  the  column  above.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  injury  we  should  have 
suffered,  if  it  had  passed  directly  over  us.  Masts, 
I  imagine,  might  have  been  carried  away,  but  I 
do  not  apprehend  it  would  have  endangered  the 
loss  of  a  ship. 

As  we  sailed  very  near  the  track  made  in  for- 
mer voyages,  I  had  little  reason  to  expect  that 
we  should  at  this  time  make  any  new  discovery : 
nevertheless,  on  the  11th,  at  day-light,  land  was 
seen  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  at  about  five  leagues'  distance, 
which  appeared  to  be  an  island  of  a  moderate 
height.  On  the  north  part  was  a  round  hill :  the 
N. W.  part  was  highest  and  steep :  the  S.  E.  part 
sloped  off  to  a  low  pouit. 

The  wind  had  been  westerly  since  the  pre- 
ceding noon,  and  at  the  time  we  saw  the  land, 
the  ship  was  standing  to  the  N.W.  At  six,  we 
tacked  to  the  southward,  and,  as  we  advanced  in 
that  direction,  discovered  a  number  of  low  keys, 
of  which  at  noon  we  counted  nine  :  they  were  all 
covered  with  trees.  The  large  island  first  seen 
had  a  most  fruitful  appearance,  its  shore  being 
bordered  with  flat  land,  on  which  grew  innu- 
merable cocoa-nut  and  other  trees  ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  beautifully  interspersed  with  lawns.  The 
wind  being  light  and  unfavourable,  we  endeavoured 
all  day,  but  without  success,  to  get  near  the  land. 
In  the  night  we  had  a  heavy  squall,  which  obliged 
us  to  clew  up  all  our  sails,  and  soon  after  it  fell 
calm. 

On  the  12th,  the  winds  were  light  and  variable 
all  day,  with  calms.  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  within  three  miles  of  the  southernmost  key^ 


and  could  see  a  number  of  peo])le  within  the 
reefs.  Shortly  after,  a  canoe,  in  which  were  four 
men,  paddled  off  to  us,  and  came  alongside,  with- 
out showing  any  signs  of  apprehension  or  surprise. 
I  gave  them  a  few  beads,  and  they  came  into  the 
ship.  One  man,  who  seemed  to  have  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  others,  looked  about  the  ship  with 
some  appearance  of  curiosity,  but  none  of  them 
would  venture  to  go  below.  They  asked  for  some 
boiled  fresh  pork,  which  they  saw  in  a  bowl, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  seamen,  and  it  was  given 
them  to  eat,  with  boiled  plantains.  Being  told 
that  I  was  the  Earee  or  chief  of  the  ship,  the 
principal  person  came  and  joined  noses  with  me, 
and  presented  to  me  a  large  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
which  hung  with  platted  hair  round  his  neck  ; 
this  he  fastened  round  my  neck,  with  signs  of  great 
satisfaction. 

They  spoke  the  same  language  as  at  Otaheite, 
with  very  little  variation,  as  far  as  I  could  judge. 
In  a  small  vocabulary,  that  I  made  whilst  con- 
versuig  with  these  men,  only  four  words,  out  of 
twenty-four,  differed  from  the  Otaheite.  The  name 
of  the  large  island,  they  told  me,  was  Wytootackee, 
and  the  Earee  was  called  Lomakkayah.  They 
said  that  there  were  no  hogs,  dogs,  or  goats  upon 
the  island,  nor  had  they  yams,  or  tarro  ;  but  that 
plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  bread-fruit,  and  avees, 
were  there  in  great  abundance.  Notwithstanding 
they  said  that  no  hogs  were  on  the  island,  it  was 
evident  they  had  seen  such  animals  ;  for  they 
called  them  by  the  same  name  as  is  given  to  them 
at  Otaheite,  which  made  me  suspect  that  they 
were  deceiving  me.  However,  I  ordered  a  young 
boar  and  sow  to  be  put  into  their  canoe,  with 
some  yams  and  tarro,  as  we  could  afford  to  part 
with  some  of  these  articles,  I  also  gave  to  each 
of  them  a  knife,  a  small  adze,  some  nails,  beads, 
and  a  looking-glass.  The  latter  they  examined 
with  great  curiosity  ;  but  with  the  iron-work  they 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  ;  calling  it  aouree,  which 
is  the  common  name  for  iron  among  the  islands 
where  it  is  known. 

As  they  wei-e  preparing  to  leave  us,  the  chief 
of  the  canoe  took  possession  of  every  thing  that  I 
had  given  to  the  others.  One  of  them  showed 
some  signs  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but,  after  a  little 
altercation,  they  joined  noses,  and  were  recon- 
ciled, I  now  thought  they  were  going  to  leave 
the  ship  ;  but  only  two  of  them  went  into  the 
canoe,  the  other  two  purposing  to  stay  all  night 
with  us,  and  to  have  the  canoe  return  for  them  in 
the  morning.  I  would  have  treated  their  confi- 
dence with  the  regard  it  merited,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  the  ship  might  be  driven 
from  the  island  in  the  night.  This  I  explained  to 
them,  and  they  reluctantly  consented  to  leave  us. 
They  were  very  solicitous  that  somebody  from  the 
ship  should  go  on  shore  with  them  ;  and  just 
before  they  quitted  us,  they  gave  me  a  wooden 
spear,  which  was  the  only  thing,  the  paddles 
excepted,  they  had  brought  with  them  in  the 
canoe.  It  was  a  common  long  staff,  pointed  with 
the  toa  wood. 

The  people  that  came  off  to  us  did  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  natives  of  Hervey's  Islands, 
seen  in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  though  much 
more  friendly  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
They  were  tattowed  across  the  arms  and  legs,  but 
not  on  the  loins  or  posteriors,  like  the  i)eoplc  of 
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Otaheite.  From  their  knowledge  of  iron,  they 
have  doubtless  communication  with  Hervey's 
Islands,  which  are  not  more  than  eighteen  leagues 
distant  from  them. 

In  the  night,  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
south,  and  we  continued  our  course  to  the  west- 
ward. 

On  the  18th,  at  sunset,  we  saw  Savage  Island ; 
and  in  the  night,  passed  by  to  the  southward  of  it. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  21st, 
we  saw  the  island  Caow,  from  the  mast-head, 
bearing  N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  This  island  is  a  high 
mountain,  with  a  sharp-pointed  top,  and  is  the 
northwesternmost  of  all  the  Friendly  Islands. 
At  noon  we  saw  it  very  distinctly  from  the  deck, 
it  being  then  nineteen  leagues  distant  from  us. 

The  wind  being  to  the  southward,  we  could  not 
fetch  Annamooka,  at  which  island  I  intended  to 
stop,  before  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  when  we 
anchored  in  the  road,  in  twenty-three  fathoms  ; 
the  extremes  of  Annamooka  bearing  E.  by  N.  and 
S.  by  E.,  our  distance  from  the  shore  being  half 
a  league.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  canoe  had 
come  off  to  us  from  the  island  Mango,  in  which 
was  a  chief,  named  Latoomy-lange,  who  dined 
with  me.  Immediately  on  our  anchoring,  several 
canoes  came  alongside,  with  yams  and  cocoa-nuts, 
but  none  of  the  natives  offered  to  come  on  board, 
without  first  asking  permission.  As  yet,  I  had 
seen  no  person  with  whom  I  could  recollect  to 
have  been  formerly  acquainted.  I  made  enquiries 
after  some  of  our  old  friends,  particularly  the 
chiefs,  but  I  found  myself  not  sufficiently  master 
of  the  language  to  obtain  the  information  I 
wanted. 

Friday,  24th. — Our  station  being  inconvenient 
for  watering,  at  daylight  we  weighed,  and  worked 
more  to  the  eastward,  where  we  anchored  in 
twenty-one  fathoms ;  our  distance  from  the  shore 
being  half  a  league.  Sounded  all  round  the  ship, 
and  found  the  ground  to  be  a  coarse  coral  bottom, 
but  with  even  soundings. 

By  this  time,  some  large  sailing  canoes  were 
arrived  from  different  islands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Annamooka ;  and  an  old  lame  man,  named 
Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  in  1777,  and  imme- 
diately recollected,  came  on  board.  Two  other 
chiefs,  whose  names  were  Noocaboo  and  Kuno- 
cappo,  were  with  him.  Tepa  having  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  our  manner  of  speaking  their 
language,  I  found  I  could  converse  with  him 
tolerably  well.  He  informed  me,  that  Poulaho, 
Feenow,  and  Tubow,  were  alive,  and  at  Tonga- 
taboo,  and  that  they  would  come  hither  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  our  arrival,  of  which  he  promised 
to  send  them  immediate  notice.  He  said  that  the 
cattle  which  we  had  left  at  Tongataboo  had  all 
bred,  and  that  the  old  ones  were  yet  living.  He 
enquired  after  several  people  who  were  here  with 
Captain  Cook.  Being  desirous  to  see  the  ship,  I 
took  him  and  his  companions  below,  and  showed 
them  the  bread-fruit  and  other  plants,  at  seeing 
which  they  were  greatly  surprised.  I  made  each 
of  them  a  present ;  and,  when  they  had  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  I  invited  them  to  go  on  shore  with 
me  in  the  ship's  boat. 

I  took  Nelson  with  me  to  procure  some  bread- 
fruit plants,  one  of  our  stock  being  dead,  and  two 
or  three  others  a  little  sickly.  When  we  landed, 
there  were  about  two  hundred  people   on   the 


beach,  most  of  them  women  and  children.  Tepa 
showed  me  a  large  boat-house,  which,  he  told  me, 
we  might  make  use  of ;  thinking  we  should  have 
a  party  on  shore,  as  our  ships  had  formerly.  I 
went  with  him  in  search  of  water,  but  could  find 
no  better  place  than  where  Captain  Cook  had 
watered,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from 
the  east  end  of  the  beach.  I  next  walked  to  the 
west  point  of  the  bay,  where  some  plants  and 
seeds  had  been  sown  by  Captain  Cook  ;  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see,  in  a  plantation  close  by, 
about  twenty  fine  pine-apple  plants,  but  no  fruit, 
this  not  being  the  proper  season.  They  told  me, 
that  they  had  eaten  many  of  them,  that  they  were 
fine  and  large,  and  that  at  Tongataboo  there  were 
great  numbers. 

When  I  returned  to  the  landing-place,  I  was 
desired  to  sit  down,  and  a  present  was  brought^ 
me,  which  consisted  of  some  bundles  of  cocoa-nuts 
only.  This  fell  short  of  my  expectations  ;  how- 
ever, I  appeared  satisfied,  and  distributed  beads 
and  trinkets  to  the  women  and  children  near  me. 
Numerous  were  the  marks  of  mourning  with 
which  these  people  disfigure  themselves,  such  as 
bloody  temples,  their  heads  deprived  of  most  of 
the  hair,  and,  what  was  worse,  almost  all  of  them 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  fingers.  Several 
fine  boys,  not  above  six  years  old,  had  lost  both 
their  little  fingers  ;  and  some  of  the  men,  besides 
these,  had  parted  with  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand. 

The  chiefs  went  off  with  me  to  dinner,  and  I 
found  a  brisk  trade  carrying  on  at  the  ship  for 
yams ;  some  plantains  and  bread-fruit  were  like- 
wise brought  on  board,  but  no  hogs.  In  the 
afternoon,  more  sailing  canoes  amved,  some  of 
which  contained  not  less  than  ninety  passengers. 
We  purchased  eight  hogs,  some  dogs,  fowls,  and 
shaddocks.  Yams  were  in  great  abundance,  very 
fine  and  large  ;  one  yam  weighed  above  forty-five 
pounds.  Among  the  people  that  came  this  after- 
noon, were  two  of  the  name  of  Tubow,  which  is  a 
family  of  the  first  distinction  among  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  one  of  them  was  chief  of  the  island 
Lefooga ;  with  him  and  Tepa  I  went  on  shore  to 
see  the  wooding-place.  I  found  a  variety  of  size- 
able trees ;  but  the  kind  which  I  pxnncipally 
pitched  upon,  was  the  Barringtonia,  of  Forster. 
I  acquainted  Tepa  with  my  intention  of  sending 
people  to  cut  wood,  which  meeting  with  his  appro- 
bation, we  parted. 

On  the  25th,  at  daylight,  the  wooding  and 
watering  parties  went  on  shore.  I  had  directed 
them  not  to  cut  the  kind  of  tree*  which,  when 
Captain  Cook  wooded  here  in  1777,  blinded,  for  a 
time,  many  of  the  wood-cutters.  They  had  not 
been  an  hour  on  shore,  before  one  man  had  an 
axe  stolen  from  him,  and  another  an  adze.  Tepa 
was  applied  to,  who  got  the  axe  restored,  but  the 
adze  was  not  recovered.  In  the  evening  we  com- 
pleted wooding. 

Sunday,  26th. — In  the  morning.  Nelson  went 
on  shore  to  get  a  few  plants;  but,  no  principal 
chief  being  among  the  people,  he  was  insulted, 
and  a  spade  taken  from  him.  A  boat's  grapnel 
was   likewise   stolen  from    the   watering    party. 


*  ExccBcaria  Agalloclia  Linn.  Sp.  PL,  called  in  the 
Malay  language,  Caju  Mala  Boota,  which  signifies,  the 
tree  that  wounds  the  eyes. 
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Tepa  recovered  the  spade  for  us ;  but  the  crowd 
of  natives  was  become  so  great,  by  the  number  of 
canoes  that  had  arrived  from  different  islands, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything,  where  there 
was  such  a  multitude  of  people,  without  a  chief  of 
sufficient  authority  to  command  the  whole.  I 
therefore  ordered  the  watering  party  to  go  on 
board,  and  determined  to  sail ;  for  I  could  not 
discover  that  any  canoe  had  been  sent  to  acquaint 
the  chiefs  of  Tongataboo  of  our  being  here.  For 
some  time  after  the  thefts  were  committed,  the 
chiefs  kept  away,  but  before  noon,  they  came  on 
board. 

At  noon,  we  unmoored,  and  at  one  o'clock,  got 
under  sail.  The  two  Tubows,  Kunocappo,  La- 
toomy-lange,  and  another  chief,  were  on  board, 
and  I  acquainted  them,  that,  unless  the  grapnel 
was  returned,  they  must  remain  in  the  ship.  They 
were  surprised,  and  not  a  little  alarmed.  Canoes 
were  immediately  dispatched  after  the  gi-apnel, 
which,  I  was  informed,  could  not  possibly  be 
brought  to  the  ship  before  the  next  day,  as  those 
who  had  stolen  it  immediately  sailed  with  their 
prize  to  another  island.  Nevertheless,  I  detained 
them  till  sunset,  wheu  their  uneasiness  and  im- 
patience increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
began  to  beat  themselves  about  the  face  and  eyes, 
and  some  of  them  cried  bitterly.  As  this  distress 
was  more  than  the  grapnel  was  worth,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  they  were  privy  to,  or 
in  any  manner  concerned  in  the  theft,  I  could 
not  think  of  detaining  them  longer,  and  called 
their  canoes  alongside.  I  then  told  them  they 
were  at  liberty  to  go,  and  made  each  of  them  a 
present  of  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  with  some  knives, 
gimblets,  and  nails.  This  unexpected  present, 
and  the  sudden  change  in  their  situation,  affected 
them  not  less  with  joy  than  they  had  before  been 
with  apprehension.  They  were  unbounded  in  their 
acknowledgments ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  we  parted  better  friends  than  if  the  affair 
had  never  happened. 

We  stood  to  the  northward  all  night,  with  light 
winds,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  27th,  at  noon, 
were  between  the  islands  Tofoa  and  Kotoo.  Lati- 
tude observed  19°  18'  S. 

Thus  far  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  couree 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended 
with  many  circumstances  equally  pleasing  and 
satisfactory.  A  very  different  scene  was  now  to 
be  experienced.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  render  all  our  past  labour  productive 
only  of  extreme  misery  and  distress.  The  means 
had  been  concerted  and  prepared  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  circumspection,  that  no  one  circum- 
stance appeared  to  occasion  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  the  impending  calamity. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A     MUTINY    IN    THE     SHIP. 

Monday,  27th  April,  1789. — We  kept  near  the 
island  Kotoo  all  the  afternoon,  in  hopes  that  some 
canoes  would  come  off  to  the  ship ;  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed.  The  wind  being  northerly  in 
the  evening,  we  steered  to  the  westward,  to  pass 
to  the  south  of  Tofoa.  I  gave  directions  for  this 
course  to  be  continued  during  the  night.  The 
master  had  the  first  watch,  the  gunner  the  middle 


watch,  and  Mr.  Christian  the  morning  watch.  This 
was  the  turn  of  duty  for  the  night. 

Tuesday,  28th. — Just  before  sun-rising,  while  I 
was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Christian,  with  the  master-at- 
arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt,  sea- 
man, came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threaten- 
ing me  with  instant  death  if  I  spoke  or  made  the 
least  noise.  I,  however,  called  as  loud  as  I  could 
in  hopes  of  assistance  ;  but  they  had  already  se- 
cured the  officers  who  were  not  of  their  party,  by 
placing  sentinels  at  their  doors.  There  were 
three  men  at  ray  cabin  door,  besides  the  four 
within  ;  Christian  had  only  a  cutlass  in  his  hand, 
the  others  had  muskets  and  bayonets.  I  was 
hauled  out  of  bed  and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt, 
suffering  great  pain  from  the  tightness  with  which 
they  had  tied  my  hands.  I  demanded  the  reason 
of  such  violence,  but  received  no  other  answer 
than  abuse  for  not  holding  my  tongue.  The 
master,  the  gunner,  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
master's  mate,  and  Nelson,  were  kept  confined 
below,  and  the  fore-hatchway  was  guarded  by 
sentinels.  The  boatswain  and  carpenter,  and  also 
the  clerk,  Mr.  Samuel,  were  allowed  to  come  upon 
deck,  where  they  saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizen- 
mast,  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under 
a  guard,  with  Christian  at  their  head.  The  boat- 
swain was  ordered  to  hoist  the  launch  out,  with  a 
threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

When  the  boat  was  out,  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr. 
Hallet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel, 
were  ordered  into  it.  I  demanded  what  their  in- 
tention was  in  giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to  persist  in 
such  acts  of  violence  ;  but  it  was  to  no  effect. 
"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  you  are  dead  this 
instant,"  was  constantly  repeated  to  me. 

The  master  by  this  time  had  sent  to  request 
that  he  might  come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted; 
but  he  was  soon  ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin. 

I  continued  my  endeavours  to  turn  the  tide  of 
affairs,  when  Christian  changed  the  cutlass  which 
he  had  in  his  hand  for  a  bayonet  that  was  brought 
to  him,  and,  holding  me  with  a  strong  gripe  by 
the  cord  that  tied  my  hands,  he  with  many  oaths 
threatened  to  kill  me  immediately,  if  I  would  not 
be  quiet ;  the  villains  round  me  had  their  pieces 
cocked  and  bayonets  fixed.  Particular  people  were 
called  on  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  were  hurried 
over  the  side,  whence  I  concluded  that  with  these 
people  I  was  to  be  set  adrift.  I  therefore  made 
another  effort  to  bring  about  a  change,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  be  threatened  with  having 
my  brains  blown  out. 

The  boatswain  and  seamen  who  were  to  go  in 
the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass, 
lines,  sails,  cordage,  an  eight-and-twenty  gallon 
cask  of  water,  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  150  pounds  of 
bread,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  also 
a  quadrant  and  compass  ;  but  he  was  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  either  map,  ephemeris, 
book  of  astronomical  observations,  sextant,  time- 
keeper, or  any  of  my  surveys  or  drawings. 

The  mutineers  having  forced  those  of  the  sea- 
men whom  they  meant  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat, 
Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of 
his  own  crew.  I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  effect  the  recovery  of  the  ship  ; 
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there  was  no  one  to  assist  me,  and  every  endea- 
vour on  my  part  was  answered  with  threats  of 
death. 

The  officers  were  next  called  upon  deck  and 
forced  over  the  side  into  the  boat,  while  I  was 
kept  apart  from  every  one  abaft  the  mizen-mast. 
Christian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  holding  me  by 
the  bandage  that  secured  my  hands.  The  guard 
round  me  had  their  pieces  cocked,  but  on  my 
daring  the  ungrateful  wretches  to  fire,  they  un- 
cocked them. 

Isaac  Martin,  one  of  the  guard  over  me,  I  saw 
had  an  inclination  to  assist  me,  and  as  he  fed  me 
with  shaddock  (my  lips  being  quite  parched),  we 
explained  our  wishes  to  each  other  by  our  looks  ; 
but  this  being  observed,  Martin  was  removed  from 
me.  He  then  attempted  to  leave  the  ship,  for 
which  purpose  he  got  into  the  boat ;  but  with 
many  threats  they  obliged  him  to  return. 

The  armourer,  Joseph  Coleman,  and  two  of  the 
carpenters,  M'Intosh  and  Norman,  were  also  kept 
contrary  to  their  inclination  ;  and  they  begged  of 
me,  after  I  was  astern  in  the  boat,  to  remember 
that  they  declared  they  had  no  hand  in  the  trans- 
action. Michael  Byrne,  I  am  told,  likewise  wanted 
to  leave  the  ship. 

It  is  of  no  moment  for  me  to  recount  my  endea- 
vours to  bring  back  the  offenders  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  ;  all  I  could  do  was  by  speaking  to 
them  in  general ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  I 
was  kept  securely  bound,  and  no  one  except  the 
guard  suffered  to  come  near  me. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  I  am  indebted  for  securing  my 
journals  and  commission,  with  some  material  ship 
papers.  Without  these  I  had  nothing  to  certify 
what  I  had  done,  and  my  honour  and  character 
might  have  been  suspected,  without  my  possessing 
a  proper  document  to  have  defended  them.  •  All 
this  he  did  with  great  resolution,  though  guarded 
and  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save  the 
time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  drawings, 
and  remarks  for  fifteen  years  past,  which  were 
numerous,  when  he  was  hurried  away,  with  "Damn 
your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to  get  what  you  have." 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  Christian  was  some 
time  in  doubt  whether  he  should  keep  the  car- 
penter or  his  mates  ;  at  length  he  determined  on 
the  latter,  and  the  carpenter  was  ordered  into  the 
boat.  He  was  permitted,  but  not  without  some 
opposition,  to  take  his  tool-chest. 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous 
crew  during  the  whole  business :  some  swore  "  I'll 
be  damned  if  he  does  not  find  his  way  home,  if  he 
gets  anything  with  him,"  (meaning  me)  ;  and, 
when  the  carpenter's  chest  was  carrying  away, 
"  Damn  my  eyes,  he  will  have  a  vessef  built  in  a 
month  ;"  while  others  laughed  at  the  helpless 
situation  of  the  boat,  being  very  deep,  and  so  little 
room  for  those  who  were  in  her.  As  for  Christian, 
he  seemed  as  if  meditating  destruction  on  himself 
and  every  one  else. 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  they  laughed  at  me,  and 

said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  among 

whom  I   was  going,  and  therefore  did  not  want 

j  them ;  four  cutlasses,  however,  were  thrown  into 

the  boat  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they 
only  waited  for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arais 
informed  Christian  ;  who  then  said—"  Come,  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are  now  m  the 


boat,  and  you  must  go  with  them  ;  if  you  attempt 
to  make  the  least  resistance  you  will  instantly  be 
put  to  death  : "  and,  without  further  ceremony, 
with  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians  about  me,  I  was 
forced  over  the  side,  where  they  untied  my  hands. 
Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  astern  by  a 
rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 
and  some  clothes,  also  the  cutlasses  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  armourer 
and  carpenters  called  out  to  me  to  remember  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  transaction.  After  hav- 
ing undergone  a  great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  been 
kept  some  time  to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling 
wretches,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean. 
I  had  with  me  in  the  boat  the  following  persons  : 


Names. 
John  Fryer 
Thomas  Lbdwabd    . 
David  Nelson    . 
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William  Cole     . 
William  Purcell  . 
William  Elphinstone 
Thomas  Hayward 
John  Hallkt 
John  Norton 
Peter  Linkletter     . 
Lawrence  Lebooue 
John  Smith 
Thomas  Hall 
George  Simpson 
Robert  Tinkler    . 
Robert  Lamb     . 
Mr.  Samuel   . 


Stations. 

.  Master. 

.  Acting  Surgeon. 

.  Botanist. 

.  Gunner. 

.  Boatswain. 

.  Carpenter. 

.  Master's  Mate. 

>  Midshipmen. 

■  j.  Quarter  Masters. 
.    Sailmaker. 

■  I  Cooks. 

.  Quarter  Master's  Mate. 

.  A  Boy. 

.  Butcher. 

.  Clerk. 


There  remained  on  board  the  Bounty : 
.     Master's  Mate. 


Midshipmen. 

Master  at  Arms. 
Gunner's  Mate. 
Boatswain's  Mate. 


Fletcher  Christian 
Peter  Heywood    . 
Edward  Young 
George  Stewart 
Charles  Churchill  . 
.John  Mills  . 
James  Morrison 
Thomas  Burkitt     . 
Matthew  Quintal   . 
John  Sumner 
John  Millward 
William  M«Koy    . 
Henry  Hillbrant    . 
Michael  Byrne    . 
William  Musprat    . 
Alexander  Smith 
John  Williams 
Thojias  Ellison    . 
Isaac  Martin 
Richard  Skinner 
Matthew  Thompson 
William  Brown  . 
Joseph  Coleman 
Charles  Norman 
Thomas  M'Intosh    . 
In  all  twenty-five  hands, 
of  the  ship's  company. 

Havuig  little  or  no  .wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast 
towards  Tofoa,  which  bore  N.  E.  about  ten  leagues 
from  us.  While  the  ship  was  in  sight,  she  steered 
to  the  W.N.W.,  but  I  considered  this  only  as  a 
feint ;  for  when  we  were  sent  away — "  Huzza  for 
Otaheite,"  was  frequently  heard  among  the  muti- 
neers. 

Christian,  the  chief  of  the  mutineers,  was  of  a 
respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England.     This 
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and  the  most  able  men 
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was  the  third  voyage  he  had  made  with  me;  and 
as  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  my  ship's  company 
at  three  watches,  I  had  given  him  an  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  third,  his  abilities  being  thoroughly 
equal  to  the  task  ;  and  by  this  means  the  master 
and  gunner  were  not  at  watch  and  watch. 

Heywood  *  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  Christian.  These  two  had  been 
objects  of  my  particular  regard  and  attention,  and 
I  had  taken  great  pains  to  instruct  them,  having 
entertained  hopes,  that  as  professional  men,  they 
would  have  become  a  credit  to  their  country. 

Young  was  well  recommended,  and  had  the 
look  of  an  able  stout  seaman :  he,  however,  fell 
short  of  what  his  appearance  promised. 

Stewart  was  a  young  man  of  creditable  parents, 
in  the  Orkneys  ;  at  which  place,  on  the  return  of 
the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas,  in  1780,  we 
received  so  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account 
only,  I  should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me|^: 
but,  independent  of  this  recommendation,  he  was 
a  seaman,  and  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  roughness  with  which  I 
was  treated,  the  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses 
produced  some  signs  of  remorse  in  Christian. 
When  they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I 
asked  him,  if  this  treatment  was  a  proper  return  for 
the  many  instances  he  had  received  of  my  friend- 
ship ?  he  appeared  disturbed  at  my  question,  and  an- 
swered with  much  emotion, "  That, — Captain  Bligh, 
— that  is  the  thing  ; — I  am  in  hell — I  am  in  hell." 

As  soon  as  I  had  time  to  reflect,  I  felt  an  inward 
satisfaction,  which  prevented  any  depression  of 
my  spirits  :  conscious  of  my  integrity,  and  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  service  in  which  I 
had  been  engaged,  I  found  my  mind  wonderfully 
supported,and  I  began  to  conceive  hopes,  notwith- 
standing so  heavy  a  calamity,  that  I  should  one 
day  be  able  to  account  to  my  King  and  my  country 
for  the  misfortune. — A  few  hours  before,  my  situa- 
tion had  been  peculiarly  flattering.  I  had  a  ship 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  well  stored  with 
every  necessary  both  for  service  and  health  :  by 
early  attention  to  those  particulars  I  had,  as  much 
as  lay  in  my  power,  provided  against  any  accident 
in  case  I  could  not  get  through  Endeavour  Straits, 
as  well  as  against  what  might  befal  me  in  them  ; 
add  to  this,  the  plants  had  been  successfully  pre- 
served in  the  most  flourishing  state  :  so  that  upon 
the  whole,  the  voyage  was  two  thirds  completed, 
and  the  remaining  part,  to  all  appearance,  in  a 
very  promising  way  ;  every  person  on  board  being 
in  perfect  health,  to  establish  which  was  ever 
amongst  the  principal  objects  of  my  attention. 

It  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be 
the  reason  for  such  a  revolt  ?  in  answer  to  which 
I  can  only  conjecture,  that  the  mutineers  had  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  happy 
life  among  the  Otaheiteans,  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly enjoy  in  England;  and  this,  joined  to  some 
female  connexions,  most  probably  occasioned  the 
whole  transaction. 

The  women  at  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild  and 
cheerful  in  their  manners  and  conversation,  pos- 
sessed of  great  sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  deli- 
cacy to  make  them  admired  and  beloved.  The 
chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to  our  people,  that 


'  See  Appendix. 


they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them 
than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of 
large  possessions.  Under  these,  and  many  other 
attendant  circumstances,  equally  desirable,  it  is 
now  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  scarcely  possible  to  have  been  foreseen, 
that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connex- 
ions, should  be  led  away  :  especially  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  powerful  inducements,  they  imagined 
it  in  their  power  to  fix  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  on  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world, 
where  they  need  not  labour,  and  where  the  allure- 
ments of  dissipation  are  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  utmost,  however,  that  any  com- 
mander could  have  supposed  to  have  happened  is, 
that  some  of  the  people  would  have  been  tempted 
to  desert.  But  i£  it  should  be  asserted,  that  a 
commander  is  to  guard  against  an  act  of  mutiny 
and  piracy  in  his  own  ship,  more  than  by  the  com- 
mon rules  of  service,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  must  sleep  locked  up,  and  when  awake,  be 
girded  with  pistols. 

Desertions  have  happened,  more  or  less,  from 
most  of  the  ships  that  have  been  at  the  Society 
Islands  ;  but  it  has  always  been  in  the  commander's 
power  to  make  the  chiefs  return  their  people  :  the 
knowledge,  therefore,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  desert, 
perhaps,  first  led  mine  to  consider  with  what  ease 
so  small  a  ship  might  be  surprised,  and  that  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  would  never  oS'er  to 
them  again. 

The  secresy  of  this  mutiny  is  beyond  all  concep- 
tionf.  Thirteen  of  the  party,  who  were  with  me, 
had  always  lived  forward  among  the  seamen  ;  yet 
neither  they,  nor  the  messmates  of  Christian, 
Stewart,  Heywood  and  Young,  had  ever  observed 
any  circumstance  that  made  them  in  the  least 
suspect-  what  was  going  on.  To  such  a  close- 
planned  act  of  villany,  my  mind  being  entirely 
free  from  any  suspicion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I 
fell  a  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  if  there  had  been 
marines  on  board,  a  sentinel  at  my  cabin-door 
might  have  prevented  it ;  for  I  slept  with  the  door 
always  open,  that  the  officer  of  the  watch  might 
have  access  to  me  on  all  occasions,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  conspiracy  being  ever  the  farthest  from 
my  thoughts.  Had  their  mutiny  been  occasioned 
by  any  grievances,  either  real  or  imaginary,  I 
must  have  discovered  s^-mptoms  of  their  discon- 
tent, which  would  have  put  me  on  my  guard  :  but 
the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Christian,  in  particu- 
lar, I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  :  that 
very  day  he  was  engaged  to  have  dined  with  me  ; 
and  the  preceding  niglit,  he  excused  himself  from 
supping  with  me  on  pretence  of  being  unwell  ;  for 
which  I  felt  concerned,  having  no  suspicions  of 
his  integrity  and  honour. 

t  From  subsequent  disclosures  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into,  but  that  the  mutiny 
was  solely  occasioned  by  a  sudden  determination  taken  by 
Cliristian,  who  had  received  insulting  language  from  Cap- 
tain liligh  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  he  was  but  too  readily  seconded 
by  many  of  the  people,  particularly  tho  men  who  had 
deserted  at  Otaheite.  The  motives  which  Captain  Bligh 
ascribes  to  the  crew  generally,  without  doubt  actuated 
many  when  the  explosion  occurred,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  previous  intention  of  mutiny  existed. 
Heywood  and  Stewart,  who  were  left  behind,  took  no  part 
in  the  aflfau-. .  See  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PBOCKBD  IN  THK  LAUNCH  TO  THE  ISLAND  TOFOA — DIFFI- 
CULTY IN  OBTAINING  SUPPLIES  THERE — TREACHEROUS 
ATTACK  OF  THE  NATIVES — ESCAPE  TO  SEA,  AND  BEAR 
AWAY   FOR  NEW  HOLLAND. 

My  first  determination  was  to  seek  a  supply  of 
bread-fruit  and  water  at  Tofoa,  and  afterwards  to 
sail  for  Tongataboo,  and  there  risk  a  solicitation 
to  Poulaho,  the  king,  to  equip  our  boat,  and  grant 
us  a  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  reach  the  East  Indies. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  I  found  in  the  boat, 
was  1501b.  of  bread,  16  pieces  of  pork,  each  pieee 
weighing  •21b.,  6  quarts  of  rum,  6  bottles  of  wine, 
with  28  gallons  of  water,  and  four  empty  barrecoes. 

Fortunately  it  was  calm  all  the  afternoon,  till 
about  four  o'clock,  when  we  were  so  far  to  wind- 
ward, that,  with  a  moderate  easterly  breeze  which 
sprung  up,  we  were  able  to  sail.  It  was  never- 
theless dark  when  we  got  to  Tofoa,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  land ;  but  the  shore  proved  to  be  so 
steep  and  rocky,  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  it,  and  keep  the  boat  under  the  lee 
of  the  island  with  two  oars  ;  for  there  was  no 
anchorage.  Having  fixed  on  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  night,  I  served  to  every  person 
half  a  pint  of  grog,  and  each  took  to  his  rest  as  well 
as  our  unhappy  situation  would  allow. 

Wednesday,  April  29th In  the  morning,  at  dawn 

of  day,  we  rowed  along  shore  in  search  of  a  landing- 
place,  and  about  ten  o'clock  we  discovered  a  cove  with 
a  stony  beach,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  where  I 
dropt  the  grapnel  within  twenty  yards  of  the  rocks. 
A  great  surf  ran  on  the  shore  ;  but,  as  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  diminish  our  stock  of  provisions,  I  landed 
Mr.  Samuel,  and  some  others,  who  climbed  the 
cliffs  and  got  into  the  country  to  search  for  sup- 
plies. The  rest  of  us  remained  at  the  cove,  not 
discovering  any  other  way  into  the  country,  than 
that  by  which  Mr.  Samuel  had  proceeded.  It  was 
great  consolation  to  me  to  find,  that  the  spirits  of 
my  people  did  not  sink,  notwithstanding  our 
miserable  and  almost  hopeless  situation.  Towai'ds 
noon,  Mr.  Samuel  returned,  with  a  few  quarts  of 
water  which  he  had  found  in  holes  ;  but  he  had 
met  with  no  spring,  or  any  prospect  of  a  suf- 
ficient supply  in  that  particular,  and  had  seen 
only  the  signs  of  inhabitants.  As  it  was  uncertain 
what  might  be  our  future  necessities,  I  only  issued 
a  morsel  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  to  each 
person  for  dinner. 

I  observed  the  latitude  of  this  cove  to  be  19° 
41'  S.  This  is  the  N.W.  part  of  Tofoa,  the  north- 
westernmost  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 

The  weather  was  fair,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
strong  from  the  E.S.E.,  that  we  could  not  venture 
to  sea.  Our  detention  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  towards 
our  support  ;  for  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep 
our  first  stock  entire.  We  therefore  weighed, 
and  rowed  along  shore  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  got ;  and  at  last  discovered  some  cocoa-nut 
trees  ;  but  they  were  on  the  top  of  high  precipices, 
and  the  surf  made  it  dangerous  landing  :  both 
one  and  the  other,  we  however  got  the  better  of. 
Some  of  the  people,  with  much  difficulty,  climbed 
the  cliffs,  and  got  about  twenty  cocoa-imts,  and 
others  slung  them  to  ropes,  by  which  we  hauled 
them  tlirough  the  surf  into  the  boat.     This  was 


all  that  could  be  done  here  ;  and,  as  I  found  no 
place  so  safe  as  the  one  we  had  left,  to  spend  the 
night  at,  I  returned  to  the  cove,  and,  having 
served  a  cocoa-nut  to  each  person,  we  went  to  rest 
again  in  the  boat. 

Thursday,  30th. — At  daylight,  we  attempted  to 
put  to  sea  ;  but  the  wind  and  weather  proved  so  bad, 
that  I  was  glad  to  return  to  our  foi-mer  station  ; 
where,  after  issuing  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  rum  to  each  person,  we  landed,  and  I  went 
off  with  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  some  others, 
into  the  country,  having  hauled  ourselves  up  the 
precipice  by  long  vines,  which  were  fixed  there 
by  the  natives  for  that  purpose  ;  this  being  the 
only  way  into  the  country. 

We  found  a  few  deserted  huts,  and  a  small  plan- 
tain walk,  but  little  taken  care  of ;  from  which  we 
could  only  collect  three  small  bunches  of  plantains. 
After  passing  this  place,  we  came  to  a  deep  gully 
that  led  towards  a  mountain,  near  a  volcano  ;  and, 
as  I  conceived  that  in  the  rainy  season  very 
great  torrents  of  water  must  pass  through  it,  we 
hoped  to  find  sufficient  for  our  use  remaining 
in  some  holes  of  the  rocks  ;  but,  after  all  our 
search,  the  whole  that  we  collected  was  only  nine 
gallons.  We  advanced  withm  two  miles  of  the 
foot  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  on 
which  is  the  volcano  that  is  almost  constantly 
burning.  The  country  near  it  is  covered  with 
lava,  and  has  a  most  dreary  appearance.  As  we 
had  not  been  fortunate  in  our  discoveries,  and 
saw  nothing  to  alleviate  our  distresses,  except  the 
plantains  and  water  abovementioned,  we  returned 
to  the  boat,  exceedingly  fatigued  and  faint.  When 
I  came  to  the  precipice  whence  we  were  to 
descend  into  the  cove,  I  was  seized  with  such  a 
dizziness  in  my  head,  that  I  thought  it  scarce  pos- 
sible to  effect  it :  however,  by  the  assistance  of 
Nelson  and  others,  they  at  last  got  me  down,  in  a 
weak  condition.  Every  person  being  returned  by 
noon,  I  gave  about  an  ounce  of  pork  and  two 
plantains  to  each,  with  half  a  glass  of  wine.  I 
again  observed  the  latitude  of  this  place  19° 
41'  south.  The  people  who  remained  by  the 
boat  I  had  directed  to  look  for  fish,  or  what  they 
could  pick  up  about  the  rocks  ;  but  nothing  eat- 
able could  be  found  :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  we 
considered  ourselves  on  as  miserable  a  spot  of 
land  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

I  could  not  say  positively,  from  the  former  know- 
ledge I  had  of  this  island,  whether  it  was  inhabited 
or  not ;  but  I  knew  it  was  considered  inferior  to 
the  other  islands,  and  I  was  not  certain  but  that 
the  Indians  only  resorted  to  it  at  particular  times. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  this  point  ;  for, 
in  case  there  had  been  only  a  few  people  here,  and 
those  could  have  furnished  us  with  but  very 
moderate  supplies,  the  remaining  in  this  spot  to 
have  made  preparations  for  our  voyage,  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  risk  of  going  amongst 
multitudes,  where  perhaps  we  might  lose  every- 
thing. A  party,  therefore,  sufficiently  strong,  I 
determined  should  go  another  route,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  became  lower  ;and  they  cheerfully  undertook  it. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  party 
set  out  ;  but,  after  suffering  much  fatigue  they  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  without  any  kind  of  success. 

At  the  head  of  the  cove,  about  150  yards  from 
the  water-side,  there  was  a  cave ;  the  distance 
across  the  stony  beach  was  about  100  yards,  and 
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from  the  country  into  the  cove  there  was  no  other 
way  than  that  which  I  have  already  described. 
The  situation  secured  us  from  the  danger  of  being 
surprised,  and  I  determined  to  remain  on  shore 
for  the  night,  with  a  part  of  my  people,  that  the 
others  might  have  more  room  to  rest  in  the  boat 
with  the  master  ;  whom  I  directed  to  lie  at  a 
grapnel,  and  be  watchful,  in  case  we  should  be 
attacked.  I  ordered  one  plantain  for  each  person 
to  be  boiled  ;  and,  having  supped  on  this  scanty 
allowance,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  grog,  and 
fixed  the  watches  for  the  night,  those  whose  turn 
it  was,  laid  down  to  sleep  in  the  cave,  before 
which  we  kept  up  a  good  fire  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
we  were  much  troubled  with  flies  and  musquitoes. 

Friday,  May  1st. — At  dawn  of  day,  the  party 
set  out  again  in  a  different  route,  to  see  what 
they  could  find  ;  in  the  course  of  which  they 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  water  :  they,  however, 
met  with  two  men,  a  woman  and  a  child :  the 
men  came  with  them  to  the  cove,  and  brought  two 
cocoa-nut  shells  of  water.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
friends  of  these  people,  and  sent  them  away  for 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  water.  Soon  after, 
other  natives  came  to  us  ;  and  by  noon  there  were 
thirty  about  us,  from  whom  we  obtained  a  small 
supply ;  but  I  could  only  aff'ord  one  ounce  of 
pork,  and  a  quai-ter  of  a  bread-fruit  to  each  man 
for  dinner,  with  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  for  I  was 
fixed  in  my  resolution  not  to  use  any  of  the  bread 
or  water  in  the  boat. 

No  particular  chief  was  yet  among  the  natives  : 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  tractable,  and  behaved 
honestly,  exchanging  the  provisions  they  brought 
for  a  few  buttons  and  beads.  The  party  who  had 
been  out,  informed  me  of  their  having  seen  several 
neat  plantations ;  so  that  it  remained  no  longer  a 
doubt  of  there  being  settled  inhabitants  on  the 
island  ;  for  which  reason  I  determined  to  get  what 
I  could,  and  to  sail  the  first  moment  that  the  wind 
and  weather  would  allow  us  to  put  to  sea. 

I  was  much  puzzled  in  what  manner  to  account 
to  the  natives  for  the  loss  of  my  ship  :  I  knew 
they  had  too  much  sense  to  be  amused  with  a 
story  that  the  ship  was  to  join  me,  when  she  was 
not  in  sight  from  the  hills.  I  was  at  first  doubt- 
ful whether  I  should  tell  the  real  fact,  or  say  that 
the  ship  had  overset  and  sunk,  and  that  we  only 
were  saved  :  the  latter  appeared  to  be  the  most 
proper  and  advantageous  for  us,  and  I  accordingly 
instructed  my  people,  that  we  might  all  agree  in 
one  story.  As  I  expected,  inquiries  were  made 
about  the  ship,  and  they  seemed  readily  satisfied 
with  our  account  ;  but  there  did  not  appear  the 
least  symptom  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  their  faces, 
although  I  fancied  I  discovered  some  marks  of 
surprise.  Some  of  the  natives  were  coming  and 
going  the  whole  afternoon,  and  we  got  enough  of 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts  for  another 
day  ;  but  of  water  they  only  brought  us  about 
five  pints.  A  canoe  also  came  in  with  four  men, 
and  brought  a  few  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit, 
which  I  bought  as  I  had  done  the  rest.  Nails 
were  much  inquired  after,  but  I  would  not  suffer 
any  to  be  shown,  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  use 
of  the  boat. 

Towards  evening,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
our  stock  of  provisions  somewhat  increased  ;  but 
the  natives  did  not  appear  to  have  much  to  spare. 
What  they  brought  was  in  such  small  quantities. 


that  I  had  no  reason  to  hope  we  should  be  able  to 
procure  from  them  sufficient  to  stock  us  for  our 
voyage.  At  sun-set  all  the  natives  left  us  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  cove.  I  thought  this  a  good 
sign,  and  made  no  doubt  that  they  would  come  again 
the  next  day  with  a  better  supply  of  food  and 
water,  with  which  I  hoped  to  sail  without  farther 
delay  :  for  if,  in  attempting  to  get  to  Tongataboo, 
we  should  be  driven  to  leeward  of  the  islands, 
there  would  be  a  larger  quantity  of  provisions  to 
support  us  against  such  a  misfortune. 

At  night,  I  served  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit  and 
a  cocoa-nut  to  each  person  for  supper  ;  and,  a 
goodfire  being  made,  all  but  the  watch  went  to  sleep. 

Saturday  2nd. — At  day-break,  the  next  morning,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  every  one's  spirits  a  little  revived, 
and  that  they  no  longer  regarded  me  with  those 
anxious  looks,  which  had  constantly  been  directed  to- 
wards me  since  we  lost  sight  of  the  ship :  every  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  have  a  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
and  they  all  seemed  determined  to  do  their  best. 

As  there  was  no  certainty  of  our  being  supplied 
with  water  by  the  natives,  I  sent  a  party  among 
the  gullies  in  the  mountains,  with  empty  shells,  to 
see  what  could  be  found.  In  their  absence  the 
natives  came  about  us,  as  I  expected,  and  in 
greater  numbers  ;  two  canoes  also  came  in  from 
round  the  north  side  of  the  island.  In  one  of 
them  was  an  elderly  chief,  called  Macca-ackavow. 
Soon  after,  some  of  our  foraging  party  returned, 
and  with  them  came  a  good-looking  chief,  called 
Egijeefow,  or  perhaps  more  properly  Eefow,  Egij 
or  Eghee,  signifying  a  chief.  To  each  of  these 
men  I  made  a  present  of  an  old  shirt  and  a  knife, 
and  I  soon  found  they  had  either  seen  me,  or  had 
heard  of  my  being  at  Annamooka.  They  knew  I 
had  been  with  Captain  Cook,  whom  they  inquired 
after,  and  also  Captain  Clerk.  They  were  very 
inquisitive  to  know  in  what  manner  I  had  lost  my 
ship.  During  this  conversation,  a  young  man, 
named  Nageete,  appeared,  whom  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  at  Annamooka  :  he  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  our  meeting.  I  inquired  after  Pou- 
laho  and  Feenow,  who,  they  said,  were  at  Tonga- 
taboo  ;  and  Eefow  agreed  to  accompany  me 
thither,  if  I  would  wait  till  the  weather  moderated. 
The  readiness  and  aff'ability  of  this  man  gave  me 
much  satisfaction. 

This,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
the  natives  began  to  increase  in  number,  and  I 
observed  some  sjonptoms  of  a  design  against  us. 
Soon  after  they  attempted  to  haul  the  boat  on 
shore,  on  which  I  brandished  my  cutlass  in  a 
threatening  manner,  and  spoke  to  Eefow  to  desire 
them  to  desist ;  which  they  did,  and  everything 
became  quiet  again.  My  people,  who  had  been 
in  the  mountains,  now  retui-ned  with  about  three 
gallons  of  water.  I  kept  buying  up  the  little 
bread-fruit  that  was  brought  to  us,  and  likewise 
some  spears  to  arm  my  men  with,  having  only 
four  cutlasses,  two  of  which  were  in  the  boat.  As 
we  had  no  means  of  improving  our  situation,  I 
told  our  people  I  would  wait  till  sun-set,  by  which 
time,  perhaps,  something  might  happen  in  our 
favour  :  for  if  we  attempted  to  go  at  present,  we 
must  fight  our  way  through,  which  we  could  do 
more  advantageously  at  night  ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  we  would  endeavour  to  get  off"  to  the 
boat  what  we  had  bought.  The  beach  was  lined 
with,  the  natives,  and  we  heard  nothing  but  the 
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knocking  of  stones  together,  which  they  had  in 
each  hand.  1  knew  very  well  this  was  the  sign  of 
an  attack.  At  noon  I  served  a  cocoa-nut  and  a 
bread-fruit  to  each  person  for  dinner,  and  gave 
some  to  the  chiefs,  with  whom  1  continued  to 
appear  intimate  and  friendly.  They  frequently 
importuned  me  to  sit  down,  but  I  as  constantly 
refused  :  for  it  occurred  both  to  Nelson  and  my- 
self, that  they  intended  to  seize  hold  of  me,  if  I 
gave  them  such  an  opportunity.  Keeping,  there- 
fore, constantly  on  our  guard,  we  were  suffered  to 
eat  our  uncomfortable  meal  in  some  quietness. 

After  dinner,  we  began  by  little  and  little  to 
get  our  things  into  the  boat,  which  was  a  trouble- 
some business,  on  account  of  the  surf.  I  carefully 
watched  the  motions  of  the  natives,  who  continued 
to  increase  in  number  ;  and  found  that,  instead  of 
their  intention  being  to  leave  us,  fires  were  made, 
and  places  fixed  on  for  their  stay  during  the  night. 
Consultations  were  also  held  among  them,  and 
every  thing  assured  me  we  should  be  attacked.  I 
sent  orders  to  the  master  that  when  he  saw  us 
coming  down  he  should  keep  the  boat  close-  to  the 
shore,  that  we  might  the  more  readily  embark. 

I  had  my  journal  on  shore  with  me,  writing  the 
occurrences  in  the  cave,  and  in  sending  it  down  to 
the  boat,  it  was  nearly  snatched  away,  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  gunner. 

The  sun  was  near  setting,  when  I  gave  the 
word,  on  which  every  person,  who  was  on  shore 
with  me,  boldly  took  up  his  proportion  of  things, 
and  carried  them  to  the  boat.  The  chiefs  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  stay  with  them  all  night,  I  said, 
"  No,  I  never  sleep  out  of  my  boat  ;  but  in  the 
morning  we  will  again  trade  with  you,  and  I  shall 
remain  till  the  weather  is  moderate,  that  we  may 
go,  as  we  have  agreed,  to  see  Poulaho,  at  Tonga- 
taboo."  Macca-ackavow  then  got  up,  and  said, 
"  You  will  not  sleep  on  shore  ?  then  Mattie," 
(which  directly  signifies  we  will  kill  you)  and  he 
left  me.  The  onset  was  now  preparing ;  every 
one,  as  I  have  described  before,  kept  knocking 
stones  together,  and  Eefow  quitted  me.  All  but 
two  or  three  things  were  in  the  boat,  when  I  took 
Nageete  by  the  hand,  and  we  walked  down  the 
beach,  every  one  in  a  silent  kind  of  horror. 

While  I  was  seeing  the  people  embark,  Nageete 
wanted  me  to  stay  to  speak  to  Eefow  ;  but  I  found 
he  was  encouraging  them  to  the  attack,  and  it  was 
my  determination,  if  they  had  then  begun,  to  have 
killed  him  for  his  treacherous  behaviour.  I  or- 
dered the  caqjenter  not  to  quit  me  till  the  other 
people  were  in  the  boat.  Nageete,  finding  I  would 
not  stay,  loosed  himself  from  my  hold  and  went 
off,  and  we  all  got  in  the  boat  except  one  man,  who 
while  I  was  getting  on  board,  quitted  it,  and  ran 
up  the  beach  to  cast  the  sternfast  off,  notwith- 
standing the  master  and  others  called  to  him  to 
return,  while  they  were  hauhng  me  out  of  the 
water. 

I  was  no  sooner  in  the  boat  than  the  attack  be- 
gan by  about  two  hundred  men  ;  the  unfortunate 
poor  man  who  had  run  up  the  beach  was  knocked 
down,  and  the  stones  flew  like  a  shower  of  shot. 
Many  Indians  got  hold  of  the  stern  rope,  and  were 
near  hauling  the  boat  on  shore  ;  which  they  would 
certainly  have  effected,  if  I  had  not  had  a  knife  in 
my  pocket,  with  which  I  cut  the  rope.  We  then 
hauled  off  to  the  grapnel,  every  one  being  more 
or  less  hurt.     At  this  time,  I  saw  five  of  the  na- 


tives about  the  poor  man  they  had  kiUed,  and  two 
of  them  were  beating  him  about  the  head  with 
stones  in  their  hands. 

We  had  no  time  to  reflect,  for  to  my  surprise, 
they  filled  their  canoes  with  stones,  and  twelve 
men  came  off  after  us,  to  renew  the  attack,  which 
they  did  so  effectually  as  nearly  to  disable  us  all. 
Our  grapnel  was  foul,  but  Providence  here  assisted 
us  ;  the  fluke  broke,  and  we  got  to  our  oars,  and 
pulled  to  sea.  They,  however,  could  paddle  round 
us,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sustain  the  attack 
without  being  able  to  return  it,  except  with  such 
stones  as  lodged  in  the  boat,  and  in  this  I  found 
we  were  very  inferior  to  them.  We  could  not 
close,  because  our  boat  Was  lumbered  and  heavy, 
of  which  they  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  : 
I  therefore  adopted  the  expedient  of  throwing 
overboard  some  clothes,  which,  as  I  expected,  they 
stopped  to  pick  up  ;  and,  as  it  was  by  this  time 
almost  dark,  they  gave  over  the  attack,  and  re- 
turned towards  the  shore,  leaving  us  to  reflect  on 
our  unhappy  situation. 

The  poor  man  killed  by  the  natives  was  John 
Norton  :  this  was  his  second  voyage  with  me  as  a 
quarter-master,  and  his  worthy  character  made 
me  lament  his  loss  very  much.  He  has  left  an 
aged  parent,  I  am  told,  whom  he  supported. 

I  once  before  sustained  an  attack  of  a  similar 
nature,  with  a  smaller  number  of  Europeans, 
against  a  multitude  of  Indians  :  it  was  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook,  on  the  Moral  at  Ovvhyhee, 
where  I  was  left  by  Lieutenant  King.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  experience,  I  had  not  an  idea 
that  the  power  of  a  man's  arm  could  throw  stones, 
from  two  to  eight  pounds  weight,  with  such  force 
and  exactness  as  these  people  did.  Here  unhap- 
pily we  were  without  fire-arms,  which  the  Indians 
knew  ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
they  did  not  begin  to  attack  us  in  the  cave  ;  for 
in  that  case  our  destruction  must  have  been  in- 
evitable, and  we  should  have  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we  could  ;  in 
which  I  found  every  one  cheerfully  disposed  to 
concur.  This  appearance  of  resolution  deterred 
them,  supposing  they  could  effect  their  purpose 
without  risk  after  we  were  in  the  boat. 

Taking  this  as  a  sample  of  the  disposition  of 
the  natives,  there  was  but  little  reason  to  expect 
much  benefit  by  pei-severing  in  the  intention  of 
visiting  Poulaho  ;  for  I  considered  their  good  be- 
haviour fomierly  to  have  proceeded  from  a  dread 
of  our  fire-arms,  and  which,  therefore,  was  likely 
to  cease,  as  they  knew  we  were  now  destitute  of 
them :  and,  even  supposing  our  lives  not  in  dan- 
ger, the  boat  and  everything  we  had,  would  most 
probably  be  taken  from  us,  and  thereby  all  hopes 
precluded  of  ever  being  able  to  return  to  our 
native  country. 

We  set  our  sails,  and  steered  along  shore  by  the 
west  side  of  the  island  Tofoa  ;  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  from  the  eastward.  My  mind  was  employed 
in  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when  I 
was  solicited  by  all  hands  to  take  them  towards 
home  :  and,  when  I  told  them  that  no  hopes  of 
relief  for  us  remained  (except  what  might  be  tbund 
at  New  Holland)  till  I  came  to  Timor,  a  distance 
of  full  twelve  hundred  leagues,  where  there  was  a 
Dutch  settlement,  but  in  what  part  of  the  island  I 
knew  not  ;  they  all  agreed  to  live  on  one  ounce  of 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  per  day. 
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Therefore,  after  examining  our  stock  of  provisions, 
and  recommending  to  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  not  to  depart  from  their  promise,  we  bore 
away  across  a  sea,  where  the  navigation  is  but 
little  known,  in  a  small  boat,  twenty-three  feet 
long  from  stem  to  stern,  deep  laden  with  eighteen 
men.  I  was  happy,  however,  to  see  that  every 
one  seemed  better  satisfied  with  our  situation  than 
myself. 

Our  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  twenty-eight 
gallons  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of  pork,  three 
bottles  of  wine,  and  five  quarts  of  rum.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  quantity  we  had  on 
leaving  the  ship,  was  principally  owing  to  our  loss 
in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  attack.  A  few 
cocoa-nuts  were  in  the  boat,  and  some  bread-fruit, 
but  the  latter  was  trampled  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PASSAGE  TOWARDS  NEW  HOLLAND — ISLANDS  DISCOVERED  IN 
OUR  ROUTE — OUR  GREAT  DISTRESSES — SEE  THE  REEFS  OF 
NEW  HOLLAND,  AND  FIND  A  PASSAGE  THROUGH  THEM. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  we  bore 
away  under  a  reefed  lug  foresail :  and,  having  di- 
vided the  people  into  watches,  and  got  the  boat  in 
a  little  order,  we  returned  God  thanks  for  our 
miraculous  preservation,  and,  fully  confident  of  his 
gracious  support,  I  found  my  mind  more  at  ease 
than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past. 

Sunday,  3rd. — At  day-break, the  gale  increased; 
the  sun  rose  very  fiery  and  red,  a  sure  indication 
of  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  At  eight  it  blew  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  sea  ran  very  high,  so  that  between 
the  seas  the  sail  was  becalmed,  and  when  on  the 
top  of  the  sea  it  was  too  much  to  have  set :  but 
we  could  not  venture  to  take  in  the  sail,  for  we 
were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress,  the 
sea  curling  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  obliged 
us  to  bale  with  all  our  might.  A  situation  more 
distressing  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  experienced. 

Our  bread  was  in  bags,  and  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  wet :  to  be  starved  to  death  was  in- 
evitable, if  this  could  not  be  prevented :  I  there- 
fore began  to  examine  what  clothes  there  were  in 
the  boat,  and  what  other  things  could  be  spared  ; 
and,  having  determined  that  only  two  suits  should 
be  kept  for  each  person,  the  rest  was  thrown  over- 
board, with  some  rope  and  spare  sails,  which 
lightened  the  boat  considerably,  and  we  had  more 
room  to  bale  the  water  out.  Fortunately  the  car- 
penter had  a  good  chest  in  the  boat,  in  which  we 
secured  the  bread  the  first  favourable  moment. 
His  tool  chest  also  was  cleared,  and  the  tools 
stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  so  that  this  be- 
came a  second  convenience. 

I  served  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum  to  each  person, 
(for  we  were  very  wet  and  cold)  with  a  quarter  of 
a  bread-fruit,  which  was  scarce  eatable,  for  dinner : 
our  engagement  was  now  strictly  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  I  was  fully  determined  to  make 
our  provisions  last  eight  weeks,  let  the  daily  pro- 
portion be  ever  so  small. 

At  noon,  I  considered  our  course  and  distance 
from  Tofoa  to  be  W.N.W.  J  W.  86  miles,  latitude 
19"  27'  S.  I  directed  the  course  to  the  W.  N.  W., 
that  we  might  get  a  eight  of  the  islands  called 


Feejee,  if  they  lay  in  the  direction  the  natives  had 
pointed  out  to  me. 

The  weather  continued  very  severe,  the  wind 
veering  from  N.E.  to  E.S.E.  The  sea  i-an  higher 
than  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fatigue  of  baling,  to 
keep  the  boat  from  filling,  was  exceedingly  great. 
We  could  do  nothing  more  than  keep  before  the 
sea :  in  the  course  of  which  the  boat  performed 
so  well,  that  I  no  longer  dreaded  any  danger  in 
that  respect.  But  among  the  hardships  we  were  to 
undergo,  that  of  being  constantly  wet  was  not  the 
least :  the  night  was  very  cold,  and  at  day-light  on 
Monday,  4th,  our  limbs  were  so  benumbed,  that 
we  could  scarce  find  the  use  of  them.  At  this 
time  I  served  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum  to  each  per- 
son, from  which  we  all  found  great  benefit. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  determined  to 
keep  to  the  W.N.W.,  till  I  got  more  to  the  north- 
ward; for  I  not  only  expected  to  have  better 
weather,  but  to  see  the  Feejee  Islands,  as  I  have 
often  understood,  from  the  natives  of  Annamooka, 
that  they  lie  in  that  direction.  Captain  Cook  like- 
wise considered  them  to  be  N.W.  by  W.  from 
Tongataboo.  Just  before  noon,  we  discovered  a 
small  flat  island,  of  a  moderate  height,  bearing 
W.S.W.,  4  or  5  leagues.  I  observed  our  latitude 
to  be  18°  58'  S. ;  our  longitude  was,  by  account, 
30  4'  W.  from  the  island  of  Tofoa,  having  made  a 
N.  72"  W.  course,  distance  95  miles,  since  yester- 
day noon.  I  divided  five  small  cocoa-nuts  for  our 
dinner,  and  every  one  was  satisfied. 

A  little  after  noon,  other  islands  appeared,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  we  could  count 
eight,  bearing  from  S.  round  by  the  west  to  N.W. 
by  N. ;  those  to  the  south,  which  were  the  nearest, 
being  four  leagues  distant  from  us. 

I  kept  my  course  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  between  the 
islands,  the  gale  having  considerably  abated.  At 
six  o'clock,  we  discovered  three  other  small  islands 
to  the  N.  W.,  the  westernmost  of  them  bore  N.W. 
f  W.  7  leagues.  I  steered  to  the  southward  of 
these  islands,  a  W.N.W.  course  for  the  night  under 
a  reefed  sail. 

Served  a  few  broken  pieces  of  bread-fruit  for 
supper,  and  performed  prayers. 

The  night  turned  out  fair,  and,  having  had  tole- 
rable rest,  every  one  seemed  considerably  better 
in  the  morning,  Tuesday,  5th,  and  contentedly 
breakfasted  on  a  few  pieces  of  yams  that  were  found 
in  the  boat.  After  breakfast  we  examined  our  bread, 
a  great  deal  of  which  was  damaged  and  rotten  ; 
this,  nevertheless,  we  were  glad  to  keep  for  use. 

I  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  able  to  keep  any 
account  of  our  run  ;  but  we  now  equipped  our- 
selves a  little  better,  by  getting  a  log-line  marked, 
and,  having  practised  at  counting  seconds,  several 
could  do  it  with  some  degree  of  exactness. 

At  noon  I  observed,  in  latitude  18°  10'  S.,  and 
considered  my  course  and  distance  from  yesterday 
noon,  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  94  miles ;  longitude,  by 
account,  from  Tofoa  4»  29'  W. 

For  dinner,  I  served  some  of  the  damaged  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we,discovered 
two  islands,  one  bearing  W.  by  S.  6  leagues,  and 
the  other  N.W.  by  N.  8  leagues  ;  I  kept  to  wind- 
ward of  the  northernmost,  and  passing  it  by  10 
o'clock,  I  resumed  our  course  to  the  N.W.  and 
W.N.W.  for  the  night. 

Wednesday,  6th. — The  weather  was  fair  and  the 
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wind  moderate  all  day  from  the  E.N.E.  At  day- 
light, a  number  of  other  islands  were  in  sight  from 
S.S.E.  to  the  W.,  and  round  to  N.E.  by  E. ;  be- 
tween those  in  the  N.W.  I  determined  to  pass. 
At  noon  a  small  sandy  island  or  key,  two  miles 
distant  from  me,  bore  from  E.  to  S.  f  W.  I  had 
passed  ten  islands,  the  largest  of  which  I  judged 
to  be  6  or  8  leagues  in  circuit.  Much  larger  lands 
appeared  in  the  S.W.  and  N.N.W,  between  which 
I  directed  my  course.  Latitude  observed  17°  17' 
S. ;  course  since  yesterday  noon  N.  50"  W. ;  dis- 
tance 84  miles ;  longitude  made,  by  account,  5" 
37'  W. 

Our  allowance  for  the  day  was  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  meat,  which  did 
not  exceed  two  ounces  to  each  person  :  it  was  re- 
ceived very  contentedly,  but  we  suffered  great 
drought.  I  durst  not  venture  to  land,  as  we  had 
no  arms,  and  were  less  capable  of  defending  our- 
selves than  we  were  at  Tofoa. 

To  keep  an  account  of  the  boat's  run  was  ren- 
dered difficult,  from  being  constantly  wet  with  the 
sea  breaking  over  us  ;  but,  as  we  advanced  towards 
the  land,  the  sea  became  smoother,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  form  a  sketch  of  the  islands.  Those 
we  were  near,  appeared  fruitful  and  hilly,  some 
very  mountainous,  and  all  of  a  good  height. 

To  our  great  joy  we  hooked  a  fish,  but  we  wei'e 
miserably  disappointed  by  its  being  lost  in  trying 
to  get  it  into  the  boat. 

We  continued  steering  to  the  N.W.,  between 
the  islands,  which,  by  the  evening,  appeared  of 
considerable  extent,  woody  and  mountainous.  At 
sun-set,  the  southernmost  bore  from  S.  to  S.W.  by 
W.  and  the  northernmost  from  N.  by  W.  i  W.  to 
N.E.  i  E.  At  six  o'clock  we  were  nearly  mid-way 
between  them,  and  about  six  leagues  distant  from 
each  shore,  when  we  fell  in  with  a  coral  bank,  on 
which  we  had  only  four  feet  water,  without  the 
least  break  on  it,  or  ruffle  of  the  sea  to  give  us 
warning.  I  could  see  that  it  extended  about  a 
mile  on  each  side  of  us. 

I  directed  the  course  W.  by  N.  for  the  night,  and 
served  to  each  person  an  ounce  of  the  damaged 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  for  supper. 

As  our  lodgings  were  very  miserable,  and  con- 
fined for  want  of  room,  I  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  latter  defect,  by  putting  ourselves  at  watch 
and  watch ;  so  that  one  half  always  sat  up  while 
the  other  lay  down  on  the  boat's  bottom,  or  upon 
a  chest,  with  nothing  to  cover  us  but  the  heavens. 
Our  limbs  were  dreadfully  cramped,  for  we  could 
not  stretch  them  out ;  and  the  nights  were  so  cold, 
and  we  so  constantly  wet,  that,  after  a  few  hours 
sleep,  we  could  scarce  move. 

Thursday  7th. — At  dawn  of  day,  we  again  dis- 
covered land  from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.,and  another 
island  N.N.W.,  the  latter  a  high  round  lump  of 
but  little  extent :  the  southern  land  that  we  had 
passed  in  the  night  was  still  in  sight.  Being  very 
wet  and  cold,  I  served  a  spoonful  of  rum  and  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  breakfast. 

The  land  in  the  west  was  distinguished  by  some 
extraordinary  high  rocks,  which,  as  we  approached 
them,  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  agreeably  interspersed  with  high 
and  low  land,  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
wood.  Off  the  N.E.  part  lay  some  small  rocky 
islands,  between  which  and  an  island  4  leagues  to 
the  N.E.,  I  directed  my  course ;  but  a  lee  current 


very  unexpectedly  set  us  very  near  to  the  rocky 
isles,  and  we  could  only  get  clear  of  it  by  rowing, 
passing  close  to  the  reef  that  surrounded  them. 
At  this  time  we  observed  two  large  sailing  canoes 
coming  "swiftly  after  us  along  shore,  and,  being 
apprehensive  of  their  intentions,  we  rowed  with 
some  anxiety,  fully  sensible  of  our  weak  and  de- 
fenceless state.  At  noon  it  was  calm  and  the 
weather  cloudy ;  my  latitude  is  therefore  doubtful 
to  3  or  4  miles.  Our  course  since  yesterday  noon 
N.W.  by  W.,  distance  79  miles ;  latitude  by  ac- 
count, Ifio  29'  S.,  and  longitude  by  account,  from 
Tofoa,  6°  46'  W.  Being  constantly  wet,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  open  a  book  to 
write,  and  I  am  sensible  that  what  I  have  done 
can  only  serve  to  point  out  where  these  lands  are 
to  be  found  again,  and  give  an  idea  of  their  extent. 

All  the  afternoon,  we  had  light  winds  at  N.N.E. : 
the  weather  was  very  rainy,  attended  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  Only  one  of  the  canoes  gained  upon 
us,  which  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was 
not  more  than  two  miles  off,  when  she  gave  over 
chase. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  sail  of  these  vessels, 
they  are  of  a  similar  construction  with  those  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  which,  with  the  nearness  of  their 
situation,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
same  kind  of  people.  Whether  these  canoes  had 
any  hostile  intention  against  us  must  remain  a 
doubt :  perhaps  we  might  have  benefited  by  an 
intercourse  with  them ;  but  in  our  defenceless 
situation,  to  have  made  the  experiment  would 
have  been  risking  too  much. 

I  imagine  these  to  be  the  islands  called  Feejee, 
as  their  extent,  direction,  and  distance  from  the 
Friendly  Islands,  answers  to  the  description  given 
of  them  by  those  islanders.  Heavy  rain  came  on 
at  four  o'clock,  when  every  person  did  their  utmost 
to  catch  some  water,  and  we  increased  our  stock  to 
34  gallons,  besides  quenching  oxir  thirst  for  the 
first  time  since  we  had  been  at  sea ;  but  an  at- 
tendant consequence  made  us  pass  the  night  very 
miserably,  for  being  extremely  wet,  and  having  no 
dry  things  to  shift  or  cover  us,  we  experienced 
cold  shiverings  scarce  to  be  conceived.  Most  for- 
tunately for  us,  the  forenoon,  Friday,  8th,  turned 
out  fair,  and  we  stripped  and  dried  our  clothes. 
The  allowance  I  issued  to-day,  was  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  pork,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum,  half-a- 
pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  an  ounce  of  bread.  The 
rum,  though  so  small  in  quantity,  was  of  the  greatest 
service.  A  fishing-line  was  generally  towing  from 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  but  though  we  saw  great 
numbers  of  fish,  we  could  never  catch  one. 

At  noon,  I  observed,  in  latitude  16°  4'  S,  and 
found  we  had  made  a  course,  from  yesterday  noon, 
N.  62"  W.,  distance  62  miles  ;  longitude,  by  ac- 
count, from  Tofoa,  7°  42'  W. 

In  the  afternoon  we  cleaned  out  the  boat,  and 
it  employed  us  till  sun-set  to  get  everything  dry 
and  in  order.  Hitherto  I  had  issued  the  allow- 
ance by  guess,  but  I  now  made  a  pair  of  scales, 
with  two  cocoa-nut  shells ;  and,  having  accidentally 
some  pistol-balls  in  the  boat,  25  of  which  weighed 
one  pound,  or  16  ounces,  I  adopted  one*,  as  the 
proportion  of  weight  that  each  person  should  re- 
ceive of  bread  at  the  times  I  served  it.  I  also 
amused  all  hands,  with  describing  the  situation  of 

*  It  weighed  272  grains. 
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New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  and  gave  them 
every  information  in  my  power,  that  in  case  any 
accident  happened  to  me,  those  who  survived 
miglit  have  some  idea  of  what  they  were  about, 
and  be  able  to  find  their  way  to  Timor,  which  at 
present  they  knew  nothing  of,  more  than  the  name, 
and  some  not  even  that.  At  night,  I  served  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bread,  for  supper. 

Saturday,  9th. — In  the  morning,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  some  of  the  decayed 
bread,  was  served  for  breakfast ;  and  for  dinner, 
I  divided  the  meat  of  four  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rotten  bread,  which  was  only  eat- 
able by  such  distressed  people. 

At  noon,  I  observed  the  latitude  to  be  15°  47' 
S. ;  course  since  yesterday  N.  75°  W.,  distance 
sixty -four  miles  ;  longitude  made,  by  account,  8° 
45' W. 

In  the  afternoon  I  fitted  a  pair  of  shrouds  for 
each  mast,  and  contrived  a  canvas  weather  cloth 
round  the  boat,  and  raised  the  quarters  about 
nine  inches,  by  nailing  on  the  seats  of  the  stern 
sheets,  which  proved  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

The  wind  had  been  moderate  all  day  in  the 
S.  E.  quarter,  with  fine  weather  ;  but,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
and  we  had  a  prodigious  fall  of  rain,  with  severe 
thunder  and  lightning.  By  midnight  we  caught 
about  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Being  miserably 
wet  and  cold,  I  served  to  the  people  a  tea-spoonful 
of  rum  each,  to  enable  them  to  bear  with  their 
distressed  situation.  The  weather  continued  ex- 
tremely bad  and  the  wind  increased  ;  we  spent 
a  very  miserable  night,  without  sleep,  except  such 
as  could  be  got  in  the  midst  of  rain.  The  day 
brought  no  relief  but  its  light.  The  sea  broke 
over  us  so  much  that  two  men  were  constantly 
baling  ;  and  we  had  no  choice  how  to  steer,  being 
obliged  to  keep  before  the  waves  for  fear  of  the 
boat  filling. 

The  allowance  now  regularly  served  to  each 
person  was  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  at  sun-set.  To-day  I  gave  about 
half  an  ounce  of  pork  for  dinner,  which,  though 
any  moderate  person  would  have  considered  only 
as  a  mouthful,  was  divided  into  three  or  four. 

The  rain  abated  towards  noon,  and  I  observed 
the  latitude  to  be  15°  17'  S.  ;  course  N.  67°  W., 
distance  seventy-eight  miles  ;  longitude  made 
10°  W. 

The  wind  continued  strong  from  S.  S.  E.  to 
S.  E.,  with  very  squally  weather  and  a  high  break- 
ing sea,  so  that  we  were  miserably  wet,  and  suf- 
fered great  cold  in  the  night. 

Monday,  11th. — In  the  morning  at  day-break, 
I  served  to  every  person  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum, 
our  limbs  being  so  cramped  that  we  could  scarce 
move  them.  Our  situation  was  now  extremely 
dangerous,  the  sea  frequently  running  over  our 
stern,  which  kept  us  baling  with  all  our  strength. 

At  noon  the  sun  appeared,  which  gave  us  as 
much  pleasure  as  in  a  winter's  day  in  England. 
I  issued  the  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  as  yesterday.  Latitude 
observed  14°  50'  S.  ;  course  71°  W.,  distance  102 
miles  ;  and  longitude,  by  account,  11°  39'  W, 
from  Tofoa. 

In  the  evening  it  rained  hard,  and  we  again 


experienced  a  dreadful  night.  At  length  the  day 
(Tuesday  the  12th)  came,  and  showed  to  me  a 
miserable  set  of  beings,  full  of  wants,  without  any- 
thing to  relieve  them.  Some  complained  of  great 
pain  in  their  bowels,  and  every  one  of  having 
almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  little  sleep 
we  got  was  no  ways  refreshing,  as  we  were  covered 
with  sea  and  rain.  I  served  a  spoonful  of  rum 
at  day-dawn,  and  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

At  noon  it  was  almost  calm,  no  sun  to  be  seen, 
and  some  of  us  shivering  with  cold.  Course  since 
yesterday,  W.  by  N.,  distance  eighty-nine  miles  ; 
latitude,  by  account,  1 4°  33'  S. ;  longitude  made 
13°  9'  W.  The  direction  of  our  course  was  to 
pass  to  the  northward  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  wet  weather  continued,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  wind  came  from  the  southward,  blowing 
fresh  in  squalls.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of 
getting  our  clothes  dried,  I  recommended  to 
every  one  to  strip,  and  wring  them  through  the 
salt  water,  by  which  means  they  received  a 
warmth  that,  wliile  wet  with  rain,  they  could  not 
have. 

This  afternoon  we  saw  a  kind  of  fruit  on  the 
water,  which  Nelson  told  me  was  the  Barring- 
tonia  of  Forster  ;  and  as  I  saw  the  same  again  in 
the  morning,  and  some  men-of-war  birds,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  we  were  not  far  from  land. 

We  continued  constantly  shipping  seas  and 
baling,  and  were  very  wet  and  cold  in  the  night  ; 
but  I  could  not  afford  the  allowance  of  rum  at 
day-break. 

Wednesday,  13th. — At  noon  I  had  a  sight  of 
the  sun,  latitude  14°  17'  S.  ;  course  W.  by  N. 
seventy-nine  miles  ;  longitude  made  14°  28'  W. 
All  this  day  we  were  constantly  shipping  water, 
and  suffered  much  cold  and  shiverings  in  the 
night. 

Thursday,  14th.— Fresh  gales  at  S.  E.,  and 
gloomy  weather,  with  rain  and  a  high  sea.  At 
six  in  the  morning  we  saw  land,  from  S.  W.  by  S. 
eight  leagues,  to  N.  W.  by  W.  f  W.  six  leagues, 
which  soon  after  appeared  to  be  four  islands,  one 
of  them  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  all  of 
them  high  and  remarkable.  At  noon,  we  disco- 
vered a  small  island  and  some  rocks,  bearing 
N.  W.  by  N.  four  leagues,  and  another  island  W. 
eight  leagues,  so  that  the  whole  were  six  in  num- 
ber ;  the  four  I  had  first  seen  bearing  from  S.  ^  E. 
to  S.  W.  by  S.  ;  our  distance  three  leagues  from 
the  nearest  island.  My  latitude  observed  was 
13°  29'  S.,  and  longitude  by  account,  from  Tofoa, 
15"  49'  W.  ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon,  N.  63" 
W.,  distance  eighty-nine  miles.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  westernmost  island. 

Friday,  15th. — At  one  in  the  morning  another 
island  was  discovered,  bearing  W.  N.  W.,  five 
leagues  distance,  and  at  eight  we  saw  it  for 
the  last  time,  bearing  N.  E.  seven  leagues.  A 
number  of  gannets,  boobies,  and  men-of-war  birds 
were  seen. 

These  islands  lie  between  the  latitude  of  13o  16' 
and  14"  10'  S.  :  their  longitude,  according  to  my 
reckoning,  15"  51'  to  17"  6'  W.  from  the  island 
Tofoa*.     The  largest  island  I  judged  to  be  about 

*  By  making  a  proportional  allowance  for  the  error 
afterwards  found  in  the  dead  reckoning,  I  estimate  the 
longitude  of  these  islands  to  be  from  167°  17'  E.  to  168° 
34'  E.  from  Greenwich. 
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twenty  leagues  in  circuit,  the  others  five  or  six. 
The  easternmost  is  the  smallest  island,  and  most 
remai'kable,  having  a  high  sugar-loaf  hill. 

The  sight  of  these  islands  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  misery  of  our  situation.  We  were 
very  little  better  than  starving,  with  plenty  in 
view  ;  yet  to  attempt  procuring  any  relief  was 
attended  with  so  much  danger,  that  prolonging 
of  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  misery,  was  thought 
preferable,  while  there  remained  hopes  of  being 
able  to  surmount  our  hardships.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  the  general  run  of  cloudy  and 
wet  weather  to  be  a  blessing  of  Providence.  Hot 
weather  would  have  caused  us  to  have  died  with 
thirst  ;  and  probably,  being  so  constantly  covered 
with  rain  or  sea  protected  us  from  that  dread- 
ful calamity. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  assist  my  memory,  I  could 
not  then  determine  whether  these  islands  were  a 
part  of  the  New  Hebrides  or  not  :  I  believed 
them  to  be  a  new  discovery,  which  I  have  since 
found  true  ;  but,  though  they  were  not  seen 
either  by  Monsieur  Bougainville  or  Captain  Cook, 
they  are  so  nearly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  same  group.  They  are  fertile  and 
inhabited,  as  I  saw  smoke  in  several  places. 

The  wind  was  at  S.  E.,  with  rainy  weather  all 
day.  The  night  was  very  dark,  not  a  star  could 
be  seen  to  steer  by,  and  the  sea  broke  continually 
over  us.  I  found  it  necessary  to  counteract  as 
much  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  southerly  winds, 
to  prevent  being  di'iven  too  near  New  Guinea  ; 
for  in  general  we  were  forced  to  keep  so  much 
before  the  sea,  that  if  we  had  not  at  intervals  of 
moderate  weather,  steered  a  more  southerly 
course,  we  should  inevitably,  from  a  continuance 
of  the  gales,  have  been  thrown  in  sight  of  that 
coast :  in  which  case  there  would  most  probably 
have  been  an  end  to  our  voyage. 

Saturday,  the  16th. — In  addition  to  our  mise- 
rable allowance  of  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  I  issued  for 
dinner  about  an  ounce  of  salt  pork  to  each  person. 
I  was  often  solicited  for  this  pork,  but  I  considered 
it  more  proper  to  issue  it  in  small  quantities  than 
to  suffer  it  to  be  all  used  at  once  or  twice,  which 
would  have  been  done  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

At  noon  I  observed,  in  13'  33'  S.  ;  longitude 
made  from  Tofoa,  19"  27'  W.  ;  course,  N.  82"  W., 
distance  1 0 1  miles.  The  sun  breaking  out  through 
the  clouds,  gave  us  hopes  of  drying  our  wet 
clothes  ;  but  the  sunshine  was  of  short  duration. 
We  had  strong  breezes  at  S.  E.  by  S.,  and  dark 
gloomy  weather,  with  storms  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain.  The  night  was  truly  hon'ible, 
and  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  so  that  our  steerage 
was  uncertain. 

Sunday,  the  17th. — At  dawn  of  day  I  found 
every  person  complaining,  and  some  of  them 
solicited  extra  allowance,  which  I  positively  re- 
fused. Our  situation  was  miserable  ;  always  wet, 
and  suffering  extreme  cold  in  the  night,  without 
the  least  shelter  from  the  weather.  Being  con- 
stantly obliged  to  bale,  to  keep  the  boat  from 
filling,  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  reckoned  an  evil, 
as  it  gave  us  exercise. 

The  little  rum  we  had  was  of  great  service  : 
when  our  nights  were  particularly  distressing,  I 
generally  served  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  to  each 


person  :  and  it  was  always  joyful  tidings  when 
they  heard  of  my  intentions. 

At  noon  a  water-spout  was  very  near  on  board 
of  us.  I  issued  an  ounce  of  pork,  in  addition  to 
the  allowance  of  bread  and  water  ;  but  before  we 
began  to  eat  every  person  stripped,  and  having 
wrung  their  clothes  through  the  sea-water,  found 
much  warmth  and  refreshment.  Course  since 
yesterday  noon,  W.  S.  W.,  distance  100  miles  ; 
latitude,  by  account,  li"  11'  S.,  and  longitude 
made  21"  3'  W. 

The  night  was  dark  and  dismal ;  the  sea  con- 
stantly breaking  over  us,  and  nothing  but  the 
wind  and  waves  to  direct  our  steerage.  It  was 
my  intention,  if  possible,  to  make  New  Holland, 
to  the  southward  of  Endeavour  Straits,  being 
sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  such  a 
situation  as  would  make  a  southerly  wind  a  fair 
one  ;  that  we  might  range  along  the  reefs  till  an 
opening  should  be  found  into  smooth  water,  and 
we  the  sooner  be  able  to  pick  up  some  refresh- 
ments. 

Monday,  18th. — In  the  morning  the  rain 
abated,  when  we  stripped,  and  wrung  our  clothes 
through  the  sea-water  as  usual,  which  refreshed 
us  greatly.  Every  person  complained  of  violent 
pain  in  their  bones  ;  I  was  only  surprised  that 
no  one  was  yet  laid  up.  The  customary  allowance 
of  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  water,  was  served  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper. 

At  noon  I  deduced  my  situation  by  account,  for 
we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  sun,  to  be  latitude  14" 
52'  S.  ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon,  W,  S.  W., 
106  miles  ;  longitude  made  from  Tofoa  22"  45' 
W.  Saw  many  boobies  and  noddies,  a  sign  of 
lieing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  In  the  night 
we  had  very  severe  lightning,  with  heavy  rain  ; 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  baling  without  inter- 
mission. 

Tuesday,  1 9th. — Very  bad  weather  and  constant 
rain.  At  noon,  latitude,  by  account,  1 S''  37'  S.  ; 
course  since  yesterday,  N.  81°  W.,  distance  100 
miles  ;  longitude  made  24"  33'  W.  With  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  served  half  an 
ounce  of  pork  to  each  person  for  dinner. 

Wednesday,  20th. — Fresh  breezes  E.  N.  E., 
with  constant  rain  ;  at  times  a  deluge.  Always 
baling. 

At  dawn  of  day,  some  of  my  people  seemed 
half  dead  :  our  appearances  were  horrible  ;  and 
I  could  look  no  way,  but  I  caught  the  eye  of  some 
one  in  distress.  Extreme  hunger  was  now  too 
evident,  but  no  one  suffered  from  thirst,  nor  had 
we  much  inclination  to  drink,  that  desire,  per- 
haps, being  satisfied  through  the  skin.  The  little 
sleep  we  got  was  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  we 
constantly  awoke  with  severe  cramps  and  pains  in 
our  bones.  This  morning  I  served  about  two 
tea-spooniuls  of  rum  to  each  person,  and  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  as  usual.  At  noon 
the  sun  broJce  out,  and  revived  every  one.  I 
found  we  were  in  latitude  14"  49'  S.  ;  longitude 
made  25"  46'  W.  ;  course  S.  88"  W.,  distance, 
seventy-five  miles. 

All  the  afternoon  we  were  so  covered  with  rain 
and  salt  water,  that  we  could  scarcely  see.  We 
suffered  extreme  cold,  and  every  one  dreaded  the 
approach  of  night.  Sleep,  though  we  longed  for 
it,  afforded  no  comfort  z  for  my  own  part  I  almost 
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lived  without  it.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Tuesday  21st)  we  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
deluge  of  rain.  It  fell  so  heavy  that  we  were 
afraid  it  would  fill  the  boat,  and  were  obliged  to 
bale  with  all  our  might.  At  dawn  of  day  I  served 
a  larger  allowance  of  rum.  Towards  noon  the 
rain  abated  and  the  sun  shone,  but  we  were 
miserably  cold  and  wet,  the  sea  breaking  con- 
stantly over  us  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  rain,  we  had  not  been  able  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  fresh  water.  Latitude,  by  observation, 
140  29'  S.,  and  longitude  made,  by  account  from 
Tofoa,  27"  25'  W. ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon, 
N.  78"  W.,  ninety-nine  miles.  I  now  considered 
myself  nearly  on  a  meridian  with  the  east  part 
of  New  Guinea. 

Friday,  22nd. — Strong  gales  from  E.S.E.  to 
S.S.E.,  a  high  sea,  and  <lark  dismal  night. 

Our  situation  this  day  was  extremely  calamitous. 
We  were  obliged  to  take  the  course  of  the  sea, 
running  right  before  it,  and  watching  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  the  least  error  in  the  helm  would 
in  a  moment  have  been  our  destruction. 

At  noon  it  blew  very  hard,  and  the  foam  of  the 
sea  kept  running  over  our  stern  and  quarters  ;  I 
however  got  propped  up,  and  made  an  observa- 
tion of  the  latitude,  in  14i>  17'  S.  ;  course  N. 
85"  W.,  distance  130  miles  ;  longitude  made  29" 
38'  W. 

The  misery  we  suffered  this  night  exceeded  the 
preceding.  The  sea  flew  over  us  with  great  force, 
and  kept  us  baling  with  horror  and  anxiety.  At 
dawn  of  day  (Saturday  23rd)  I  found  every  one 
in  a  most  distressed  condition,  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  another  such  night  would  put  an  end  to 
the  lives  of  several,  who  seemed  no  longer  able  to 
support  their  sufferings.  I  served  an  allowance 
of  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  rum  ;  after  drinking  which, 
having  wrung  our  clothes,  and  taken  our  break- 
fast of  bread  and  water,  we  became  a  little  re- 
freshed. 

Towards  noon  the  weather  became  fair,  but  with 
very  little  abatement  of  the  gale,  and  the  sea  i*e- 
mained  equally  high.  With  some  difficulty  I 
observed  the  latitude  to  be  13°  44'  S.  :  course 
since  yesterday  noonN.  74°  W.,  distance  116  miles ; 
longitude  made  31°  32'  W.  from  Tofoa. 

The  wind  moderated  in  the  evening,  and  the  wea- 
ther looked  much  better,  which  rejoiced  all  hands, 
so  that  they  ate  their  scanty  allowance  with  more 
satisfaction  than  for  some  time  past.  The  night 
also  was  fair ;  but  being  always  wet  with  the  sea, 
we  suffered  much  from  the  cold. — Sunday,  24th. 
A  fine  morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  pro- 
duce some  cheerful  countenances  ;  and,  the  first 
time  for  fifteen  days  past,  we  experienced  comfort 
from  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  We  stripped,  and 
hung  our  clothes  up  to  dry,  which  were  by  this  time 
become  so  threadbare,  that  they  would  not  keep 
out  either  wet  or  cold. 

At  noon  I  observed  in  latitude  13°  33'  S. ;  longi- 
tude, by  account,  from  Tofoa  33°  28'  W. ;  course 
N.  84°  W.,  distance  1 14  miles.  With  the  usual 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  I  served 
an  ounce  of  pork  to  each  person.  This  afternoon 
we  had  many  birds  about  us  which  are  never  seen 
far  from  land,  such  as  boobies  and  noddies. 

As  the  sea  began  to  run  fair,  and  we  shipped 
but  little  water,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  our  bread,  and  found,  that  accord- 


ing to  the  present  mode  of  issuing,  there  was  a 
sufficient  quantity  remaining  for  twenty-nine  days' 
allowance  ;  by  which  time  I  hoped  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  Timor.  But  as  this  was  very  uncer- 
tain, and  it  was  possible  that,  after  all,  we  might 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Java,  I  determined  to  propor- 
tion the  allowance  so  as  to  make  our  stock  hold 
out  six  weeks.  I  was  apprehensive  that  this  would 
be  ill  received,  and  that  it  would  require  my  ut- 
most resolution  to  enforce  it ;  for,  small  as  the 
quantity  was  which  I  intended  to  take  away  for  our 
future  good,  yet  it  might  appear  to  my  people  like 
robbing  them  of  life  ;  and  some,  who  were  less  pa- 
tient than  their  companions,  I  expected  would  very 
ill  brook  it.  However  on  my  representing  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  delays  that  might  be 
occasioned  in  our  voyage  by  contrary  winds,  or 
other  causes,  and  promising  to  enlarge  upon  the 
allowance  as  we  got  on,  they  cheerfully  agreed  to 
my  proposal.  It  was  accordingly  settled,  that 
every  person  should  receive  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
pound  of  bread  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity for  dinner  ;  so  that  by  omitting  the  proportion 
for  supper,  we  had  forty-three  days'  allowance. 

Monday,  25th. — At  noon  some  noddies  came  so 
near  to  us,  that  one  of  them  was  caught  by  hand. 
This  bird  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon. 
I  divided  it,  with  its  entrails,  into  eighteen  por- 
tions, and  by  a  well-known  method  at  sea,  of, 
Who  shall  have  this  *9  it  was  distributed,  with  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  and  eat 
up  bones  and  all,  with  salt  water  for  sauce.  I  ob- 
served the  latitude  13°  32'  S. ;  longitude  made  35° 
19'  W.;  course  N.  89°  W.,  distance  108  miles. 

In  the  evening,  several  boobies  flying  very  near 
to  us,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  one  of 
them.  This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  duck :  like  the 
noddy,  it  has  received  its  name  from  seamen,  for 
suffering  itself  to  be  caught  on  the  masts  and 
yards  of  ships.  They  are  the  most  presumptive 
proofs  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land  of 
any  sea-fowl  we  are  acquainted  with.  I  directed 
the  bird  to  be  killed  for  supper,  and  the  blood  to 
be  given  to  three  of  the  people  who  were  the 
most  distressed  for  want  of  food.  The  body,  with 
the  entrails,  beak,  and  feet,  I  divided  into  eighteen 
shares,  and  with  an  allowance  of  bread,  which  I 
made  a  merit  of  granting,  we  made  a  good  supper, 
compared  with  our  usual  fare. 

Tuesday,  26th. — Fresh  breezes  from  the  S.E., 
with  fine  weather.  In  the  morning  we  caught 
another  booby,  so  that  Providence  appeared  to  be 
relieving  our  wants  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Towards  noon,  we  passed  a  great  many  pieces  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  no  long  time  in  the  water.  I  had  a 
good  observation  for  the  latitude,  and  found  our 
situation  to  be  in  13°  41'  S. ;  longitude,  by  account, 
from  Tofoa,  37°  13'  W.;  course  S.  85°  W.,  112 
miles.  The  people  were  overjoyed  at  the  addi- 
tion to  their  dinner,  which  was  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
giving  the  blood  to  those  who  were  the  most  in 
want  of  food. 

*  One  person  turns  his  back  on  the  object  that  is  to  be 
divided  :  another  then  points  separately  to  the  portions, 
at  each  of  them  asking  aloud,  "  Who  shall  have  this  ?  "  to 
which  the  first  answers  by  naming  somebody.  This  im- 
partial method  of  division  gives  every  man  an  equal  chance 
of  the  beet  share. 
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To  make  the  bread  a  little  savoury,  most  of  the 
people  frequently  dipped  it  in  salt  water ;  but  I 
generally  broke  mine  into  small  pieces,  and  ate  it 
in  my  allowance  of  water,  out  of  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  with  a  spoon ;  economically  avoiding  to  take 
too  large  a  piece  at  a  time,  so  that  I  was  as  long 
at  dinner  as  if  it  had  been  a  much  more  plentiful 
meal. 

The  weather  was  now  serene,  which,  never- 
theless, was  not  without  its  inconveniences,  for 
we  began  to  feel  distress  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  to 
suffer.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  powerful,  that 
several  of  the  people  were  seized  with  a  languor 
and  faintness,  which  made  life  indifferent.  We 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  two  boobies  in  the 
evening ;  their  stomachs  contained  several  flying- 
fish  and  small  cuttle-fish,  all  of  which  I  saved  to 
be  divided  for  dinner  the  next  day. 

Wednesday,  27th.— A  fresh  breeze  at  E.  S.  E., 
with  fair  weather.  We  passed  much  drift-wood 
this  forenoon,  and  saw  many  birds ;  I  therefore 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  we  were  near 
the  reefs  of  New  Holland.  From  my  recollection 
of  Captain  Cook's  survey  of  this  coast,  I  con- 
sidered the  direction  of  it  to  be  N.W.,  and  I  was 
therefore  satisfied  that,  with  the  wind  to  the  south- 
ward of  E.,  I  could  always  clear  any  dangers. 

At  noon,  I  observed  in  latitude  13'  26'  S. ; 
Course  since  yesterday  N.  82"  W.,  distance  109 
miles ;  longitude  made  39"  4'  W.  After  writing 
my  account,  I  divided  the  two  birds  with  their 
entrails,  and  the  contents  of  their  maws,  into 
eighteen  portions,  and,  as  the  prize  was  a  very 
valuable  one,  it  was  divided  as  before,  by  calling 
out,  fVho  shall  have  this?  so  that  to-day,  with  the 
allowance  of  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread 
at  breakfast,  and  another  at  dinner,  with  the  pro- 
portion of  watei',  I  was  happy  to  see  that  every 
person  thought  he  had  feasted. 

In  the  evening,  we  saw  a  gannet;  and  the 
clouds  remained  so  fixed  in  the  west,  that  I  had 
little  doubt  of  our  being  near  the  land.  The 
people,  after  taking  their  allowance  of  water  for 
supper,  amused  themselves  with  conversing  on 
the  probability  of  what  we  should  find. 

Thursday,  28th. — At  one  in  the  morning,  the 
person  at  the  helm  heard  the  sound  of  breakers, 
and  I  no  sooner  lifted  up  my  head,  than  I  saw 
them  close  under  our  lee,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  us.  I  immediately  hauled 
on  a  wind  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  in  ten  minutes'  time 
we  could  neither  see  nor  hear  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  reason  for  making 
New  Holland  so  far  to  the  southward :  for  I  never 
doubted  of  numerous  openings  in  the  reef,  through 
which  I  could  have  access  to  the  shore  :  and, 
knowing  the  inclination  of  the  coast  to  be  to  the 
N.W.,  and  the  wind  mostly  to  the  southward  of 
E.,  I  could  with  ease  range  such  a  barrier  of  reefs 
till  I  should  find  a  passage,  which  now  became 
absolutely  necessary,  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time.  The  idea  of  getting  into  smooth  water,  and 
finding  refreshments,  kept  my  people's  spirits  up : 
their  joy  was  very  great  after  we  had  got  clear  of 
the  breakers,  to  wliich  we  had  approached  much 
nearer  than  I  thought  was  possible,  without  first 
discovering  them. 

In  the  moining,  at  day-light,  we  could  see 
nothing  of  the  land  or  of  the  reefs.     We  bore 


away  again,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  saw  the  reefs. 
The  sea  broke  furiously  over  every  part,  and  we 
had  no  sooner  got  near  to  them,  than  the  wind 
came  at  E.,  so  that  we  could  only  lie  along  the 
line  of  the  breakers ;  within  which  we  saw  the 
water  so  smooth,  that  every  person  already  anti- 
cipated the  heart-felt  satisfaction  he  should  re- 
ceive, as  soon  as  we  could  get  within  them.  I 
now  found  we  were  embayed,  for  we  could  not 
lie  clear  with  the  sails,  the  wind  having  backed 
against  us ;  and  the  sea  set  in  so  heavy  towards 
the  reef,  that  our  situation  was  become  unsafe. 
We  could  effect  but  little  with  the  oars,  having 
scarce  strength  to  pull  them;  and  I  began  to 
apprehend  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  attempt 
pushing  over  the  reef.  Even  this  I  did  not 
despair  of  effecting  with  success,  when  happily 
we  discovered,  a  break  in  the  reef,  about  one  mile 
from  us,  and  at  the  same  time  an  island  of  a 
moderate  height  within  it,  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  bearing  W.  ^  N.  I  entered  the  passage  j 
with  a  sti'ong  stream  running  to  the  westward, 
and  found  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with 
every  appearance  of  deep  water. 

On  the  outside,  the  i-eef  inclined  to  the  N.E. 
for  a  few  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  N.W. :  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  it  inclined  to  the 
S.S.W.  as  far  as  I  could  see  it ;  and  I  conjecture 
that  a  similar  passage  to  this  which  we  now 
entered,  may  be  found  near  the  breakers  that  I 
first  discovered,  which  are  twenty-three  miles  S. 
of  this  channel. 

Being  now  happily  within  the  reefs,  and  in 
smooth  water,  I  endeavoured  to  keep  near  them 
to  try  for  fish ;  but  the  tide  set  us  to  the  N.W., 
I  therefore  bore  away  in  that  direction,  and, 
having  promised  to  land  on  the  first  convenient 
spot  we  could  find,  all  our  past  hardships  seemed 
already  to  be  forgotten. 

My  longitude,  made  by  dead  reckoning,  from 
the  island  Tofoa  to  our  passage  through  the  reef, 
is  iO''  10'  W.  Providential  Channel,  I  imagine, 
must  lie  very  nearly  under  the  same  meridian 
with  our  passage ;  by  which  it  appears  we  had 
outrun  our  reckoning  1"  9'. 

We  now  returned  God  thanks  for  his  gracious 
protection,  and  with  much  content  took  our  mise- 
rable allowance  of  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a   pint   of  water,  for    i 
dinner. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PROGRESS  TO  THE  NORTHWARD,  ALONG  THK  COAST  OP  NKW 
HOLLAND — LAND  ON  DIFFERENT  ISLANDS,  IN  SEARCH  OF 
SUPPLIES. 

As  we  advanced  within  the  reefs,  the  coast  began 
to  show  itself  very  distinctly,  in  a  variety  of  high 
and  low  land  ;  some  parts  of  which  were  covered 
with  wood.  In  our  way  towards  the  shore,  we 
fell  in  with  a  point  of  a  reef  which  is  connected 
with  that  towards  the  sea,  and  here  we  came 
to  a  grapnel,  and  tried  to  catch  fish,  but  had 
no  success.  Two  islands  lay  about  four  miles  to 
the  W.  by  N.,  and  appeared  eligible  for  a  resting- 
place,  if  for  nothing  more ;  but  on  our  approach 
to  the  nearest  island,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  heap 
of  stones,  and  its  size  too  inconsiderable  to  shelter 
the  boat.     We  therefore  proceeded  to  the  next, 
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wliich  was  close  to  it  and  towards  the  main.  On 
the  N.W.  side  of  this,  I  found  a  bay  and  a  fine 
sandy  point  to  land  at.  Our  distance  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  projecting  part  of  the 
main,  which  bore  from  S.W.  by  S.,to  N.N.W,  |  W. 
We  landed  to  examine  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
the  natives  being  near  us  :  we  saw  some  old  fire- 
places, but  nothing  to  make  me  apprehend  that 
this  would  be  an  unsafe  situation  for  the  night. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  find  something  to  eat, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  were  oysters 
on  these  rocks,  for  the  tide  was  out ;  but  it  was 
nearly  dark,  and  only  a  few  could  be  gathered.  I 
determined  therefore  to  wait  till  the  morning, 
when  I  should  better  know  how  to  proceed,  and  I 
directed  that  one  half  of  our  company  should 
sleep  on  shore,  and  the  other  half  in  the  boat.  We 
would  gladly  have  made  a  fire,  but,  as  we  could 
not  accomplish  it,  we  took  our  rest  for  the  night, 
which  happily  was  calm  and  undisturbed. 

Friday,  29th. — The  dawn  of  day  brought  greater 
strength  and  spirits  to  us  than  I  expected ;  for, 
notwithstanding  every  one  was  very  weak,  there 
appeared  strength  sufficient  remaining  to  make  me 
conceive  the  most  favourable  hopes  of  our  being 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  we  might  yet  have 
to  encounter. 

As  there  were  no  appearances  to  make  me 
imagine  that  any  of  the  natives  were  near  us,  I  sent 
out  parties  in  search  of  supplies,  while  others  of 
the  people  were  putting  the  boat  in  order,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  in  case  any  unforeseen 
cause  should  make  it  necessary.  One  of  the  gud- 
geons of  the  rudder  had  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  was  lost.  This,  if  it  had  happened  at 
sea,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  as  the  management  of  the  boat  could 
not  have  been  so  nicely  preserved  as  these  very 
heavy  seas  required,  I  had  been  apprehensive  of 
this  accident,  and  had  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  it,  by  having  grummets  fixed  on  each  quarter 
of  the  boat  for  oars ;  but  our  utmost  readiness  in 
using  them,  would  not  probably  have  saved  us.  It 
appears,  therefore,  a  providential  circumstance, 
that  it  happened  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  it  was 
in  our  power  to  remedy  the  defect ;  for  by  great 
good  luck  we  found  a  large  staple  in  the  boat, 
which  answered  the  purpose. 

The  parties  returned,  highly  rejoiced  at  having 
found  plenty  of  oysters  and  fresh  water.  I  had 
also  made  a  fire,  by  the  help  of  a  small  magnifying 
glass ;  and,  what  was  still  more  fortunate,  we 
found  among  the  few  things  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  boat  and  saved,  a  piece  of  brim- 
stone and  a  tinder-box,  so  that  I  secured  fire  for 
the  future. 

One  of  the  people  had  been  so  provident  as  to 
bring  away  with  him  from  the  ship,  a  copper  pot : 
by  being  in  possession  of  this  article  we  were  ena- 
bled to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  supply  we  now 
obtained  ;  for,  with  a  mixture  of  bread,  and  a 
little  pork,  we  made  a  stew  that  might  have  been 
relished  by  people  of  far  more  delicate  appetites, 
and  of  which  each  person  received  a  full  pint. 

The  general  complaints  of  disease  among  us, 
were  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  great  weakness  of 
the  joints,  and  violent  tenesmus;  most  of  us  hav- 
ing had  no  evacuation  by  stool  since  we  left  the 
ship.  I  had  constantly  a  severe  pain  at  my  stomach ; 
but  none  of  our  complaints  were  alarming :  on  the 


contrary,  every  one  retained  marks  of  strength, 
that,  with  a  mind  possessed  of  a  tolerable  share  of 
fortitude,  seemed  able  to  bear  more  fatigue  than  I 
imagined  we  should  have  to  undergo  in  our  vo5'age 
to  Timor. 

As  I  would  not  allow  the  people  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  being  near  noon, 
every  one  took  his  allotment  of  earth  where  it  was 
shaded  by  the  bushes,  for  a  short  sleep. 

The  oysters  which  we  found,  grew  so  fast  to  the 
rocks,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be 
broken  off;  and  at  length  we  discovered  it  to  be 
the  most  expeditious  way  to  open  them  where  they 
were  fixed.  They  were  of  a  good  size,  and  well 
tasted.  To  add  to  this  happy  circumstance,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  land  there  grew  some  wire-grass, 
which  indicated  a  moist  situation.  On  forcing  a 
stick,  about  three  feet  long,  into  the  ground,  we 
found  water,  and  with  little  trouble  dug  a  well, 
which  produced  as  much  as  our  occasions  required. 
It  was  very  good,  but  I  could  not  determine  if  it 
was  a  spring  or  not.  We  were  not  obliged  to  make 
the  well  deep,  for  it  flowed  as  fast  as  we  emptied 
it ;  which,  as  the  soil  was  apparently  too  loose  to 
retain  water  from  the  rains,  renders  it  probable  to 
be  a  spring.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  like- 
wise, we  found  a  small  run  of  good  water. 

Besides  places  where  fires  had  been  made, 
there  were  other  signs  of  the  natives  sometimes 
resorting  to  this  island.  I  saw  two  ill-constructed 
huts  or  wigwams,  which  had  only  one  side  loosely 
covered ;  and  a  pointed  stick  was  found,  about 
three  feet  long,  with  a  slit  in  the  end  of  it,  to  sling 
stones  with ;  the  same  as  the  natives  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  use. 

The  track  of  some  animal  was  very  discernible, 
and  Nelson  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  the  kan- 
garoo; but  whether  these  animals  swim  over 
from  the  main-land,  or  are  brought  here  by  the 
natives  to  breed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
latter  is  not  improbable  ;  as  they  may  be  taken 
with  less  difficulty  in  a  confined  spot  like  this,  than 
on  the  continent. 

The  island  is  about  a  league  in  circuit :  it  is  a 
high  lump  of  rocks  and  stones  covered  with  wood ; 
but  the  trees  are  small,  the  soil,  which  is  very 
indifferent  and  sandy,  being  barely  sufficient  to 
produce  them.  The  trees  that  came  within  our 
knowledge  were  the  manchineal  and  a  species  of 
purow  :  also  some  palm-trees,  the  tops  of  which 
we  cut  down,  and  the  soft  interior  part  or  heart 
of  them  was  so  palatable  that  it  made  a  good  addi- 
tion to  our  mess.  Nelson  discovered  some  fern 
roots,  which  I  thought  might  be  good  roasted,  as 
a  substitute  for  bread,  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken: 
it  however  was  very  serviceable  in  its  natural  state 
to  allay  thirst,  and  on  that  account  I  directed  a 
quantity  to  be  collected  to  take  into  the  boat. 
Many  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  husk  were 
found  about  the  shore,  but  we  could  find  no  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  neither  did  I  see  any  on  the  main. 

I  had  cautioned  the  people  not  to  touch  any 
kind  of  berry  or  fruit  that  they  might  find ;  yet 
they  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  sight  than  they 
began  to  make  free  with  three  different  kinds,  that 
grew  all  over  the  island,  eating  without  any  re- 
serve. The  symptoms  of  having  eaten  too  much 
began  at  last  to  frighten  some  of  them;  but  on 
questioning  others,  who  had  taken  a  more  mode- 
rate allowance,  their  minds  were  a  little  quieted. 
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The  others,  however,  became  equally  alarmed  in 
their  turn,  dreading  that  such  symptoms  would 
come  on,  and  that  they  were  all  poisoned,  so  that 
they  regarded  each  other  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  apprehension,  uncertain  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  their  imprudence.  Fortunately  the  fruit  pi'oved 
wholesome  and  good.  One  sort  grew  on  a  small 
delicate  kind  of  vine  ;  they  were  the  size  of  a  large 
gooseberry,  and  very  like  in  substance,  but  had 
only  a  sweet  taste :  the  skin  was  a  pale  red,  streaked 
with  yellow  the  long  way  of  the  fruit :  it  was  plea- 
sant and  agreeable.  Another  kind  grew  on  bushes, 
like  that  which  is  called  the  sea-side  grape  in  the 
West  Indies;  but  the  fruit  was  very  different, 
being  more  like  elder-berries,  and  grew  in  clusters 
in  the  same  manner.  The  third  sort  was  a  black- 
berry ;  this  was  not  in  such  plenty  as  the  others, 
and  resembled  a  bullace,  or  large  kind  of  sloe,  both 
in  size  and  taste.  When  I  saw  that  these  fruits 
were  eaten  by  the  birds,  I  no  longer  doubted  of 
their  being  wholesome,  and  those  who  had  already 
tried  the  experiment,  not  finding  any  bad  effect, 
made  it  a  certainty  that  we  might  eat  of  them 
without  danger. 

Wild  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  birds,  were 
about  the  summit  of  the  island,  but,  having  no 
fire-arms,  relief  of  that  kind  was  not  to  be  expected, 
unless  we  should  find  some  unfrequented  spot 
where  the  birds  were  so  tame  that  we  might  take 
them  with  our  hands. 

The  shore  of  this  island  is  very  rocky,  except 
the  place  at  which  we  landed,  and  here  I  picked 
up  many  pieces  of  pumice-stone.  On  the  part  of 
the  main  nearest  to  us,  were  several  sandy  bays, 
which  at  low-water  became  an  extensive  rocky 
flat.  The  country  had  rather  a  barren  appearance, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  was  covered  with 
wood.  A  remarkable  range  of  rocks  lay  a  few 
miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  a  high  peaked  hill  seemed 
to  terminate  the  coast  towards  the  sea,  with  islands 
to  the  southward.  A  high  fair  ca])e  showed  the 
direction  of  the  coast  to  the  N.W.,  about  seven 
leagues  distant ;  and  two  small  isles  lay  three  or 
four  leagues  to  the  northward  of  our  present 
station. 

I  saw  a  few  bees  or  wasps,  and  several  lizards ; 
and  the  blackberry  bushes  were  full  of  ants'  nests, 
webbed  like  a  spider's,  but  so  close  and  compact 
as  not  to  admit  the  rain.  A  trunk  of  a  tree,  about 
50  feet  long,  lay  on  the  beach ;  from  which  I  con- 
clude that  a  heavy  sea  sets  in  here,  with  a  north- 
erly wind. 

This  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  name  not 
being  inapplicable  to  our  present  situation  (for  we 
were  restored  to  fresh  life  and  strength),  I  named 
this  Restoration  Island  ;  for  I  thought  it  probable 
that  Captain  Cook  might  not  have  taken  notice  of 
it.  The  other  names  which  I  have  presumed  to 
give  the  different  parts  of  the  coast,  ^re  meant 
only  to  show  my  route  more  distinctly. 

At  noon,  I  observed  the  latitude  of  the  island 
to  be  12°  39'  S. ;  our  course  having  been  N.  66  W°., 
distance  18  miles  from  yesterday  noon.  The  wind 
was  at  E.S.E.,  with  very  fine  weather. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  sent  parties  out  again  to 
gather  oysters,  with  which  and  some  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  palm  top,  we  made  another  good  stew 
for  supper,  each  person  receiving  a  full  pint  and  a 
half;  but  I  refused  bread  to  this  meal,  for  I  con- 


sidered that  our  wants  might  yet  be  very  great' 
and  was  intent  on  saving  our  prmcipal  support' 
whenever  it  was  in  my  power.  After  supper,  we 
again  divided,  and  those  who  were  on  shore  slept 
by  a  good  fire. 

Saturday,  30th. — In  the  morning,  I  discovered 
a  visible  alteration  in  our  company  for  the  better, 
and  I  sent  them  away  again  to  gather  oysters.  We 
had  now  only  two  pounds  of  pork  left.  This  article, 
which  I  could  not  keep  under  lock  and  key  as  I 
did  the  bread,  had  been  pilfered  by  some  incon- 
siderate person,  but  every  one  denied  having  any 
knowledge  of  this  act ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  for  the  future,  by  sharing 
what  remained,  for  our  dinner.  While  the  party 
was  out  picking  up  oysters,  I  got  the  boat  in 
readiness  for  sea,  and  filled  all  our  water  vessels, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  60  gallons. 

The  party  being  returned,  dinner  was  soon 
ready,  which  was  as  plentiful  a  meal  as  the  supper 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  with  the  pork  I 
gave  an  allowance  of  bread.  As  it  was  not  yet 
noon,  I  sent  the  people  once  more  to  gather  oysters 
for  a  sea  store,  recommending  to  them  to  be  as 
diligent  as  possible,  for  that  I  was  determined  to 
sail  in  the  afternoon. 

At  noon,  I  again  observed  the  latitude  12°  39' 
S.  ;  it  was  then  high-water,  the  tide  had  risen  three 
feet,  but  I  could  not  be  certain  from  whence  the 
flood  came.  I  deduce  the  time  of  high-water  at 
full  change  to  be  ten  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
morning. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  people  returned  with 
the  few  oysters  that  they  had  collected,  and  every 
thing  was  put  into  the  boat.  I  then  examined 
the  quantity  of  bread  remaining,  and  found  thirty- 
eight  days'  allowance,  according  to  tlie  last  mode 
of  issuing  a  •25th  of  a  pound  at  breakfast  and  at 
dinner. 

Fair  weather,  and  moderate  breezes  at  E.  S.  E. 
and  S.E. 

Being  ready  for  sea,  I  directed  every  person  to 
attend  prayers.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  embark  ;  when  about  twenty  of  the  natives 
appeared,  running  and  hallooing  to  us,  on  the 
opposite  shore.  They  were  each  armed  with  a 
spear  or  lance,  and  a  short  weapon  which  they 
carried  in  their  left  hand :  they  made  signs  for  us 
to  come  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hills  we  saw 
the  heads  of  many  more  :  whether  these  were  their 
wives  and  children,  or  others  who  waited  for  our 
landing,  meaning  not  to  show  themselves,  lest  we 
might  be  intimidated,  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  as  I 
found  we  were  discovered  to  be  on  the  coast,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  our  way, 
for  fear  of  being  pursued  by  canoes  ;  though,  from 
the  accounts  of  Captain  Cook,  the  chance  was  that 
there  were  very  few  if  any  of  consequence  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.  I  passed  these  people  as  near 
as  I  could  with  safety  :  they  were  naked,  and  ap- 
parently black,  and  their  hair  or  wool  bushy  and 
short. 

I  directed  my  course  within  two  small  islands 
that  lie  to  the  north  of  Restoration  Island,  passing 
between  them  and  the  main  land,  towards  Fair 
Cape,  with  a  strong  tide  in  my  favour  ;  so  that  I 
was  abreast  of  it  by  eight  o'clock.  The  coast  we 
passed  was  high  and  woody.  As  I  could  see  no 
land  without  Fair  Cape,  I  concluded  that  the  coast 
inclined  to  the  N.W.  and  W.N.W.:  I  therefore 
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steered  more  towards  the  W. ;  but  by  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  we  met  with  low  land,  which 
inclined  to  the  N.E. ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  found  that  we  were  embayed,  which 
obliged  us  to  stand  back  for  a  short  time  to  the 
southward. 

Sunday  the  31st. — At  day-break,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly surprised  to  find  the  appearance  of  the 
country  entirely  changed,  as  if  in  the  course  of 
the  night  we  had  been  transported  to  another 
part  of  the  world  ;  for  we  had  now  a  low  sandy 
coast  in  view,  with  very  little  verdure,  or  any 
thing  to  indicate  that  it  was  at  all  habitable  to  a 
human  being,  except  a  few  patches  of  small  trees 
or  brushwood. 

Many  small  islands  were  in  sight  to  the  N.E., 
about  six  miles  distant.  The  E.  part  of  the  main 
bore  N.  four  miles,  and  Fair  Cape  S.  S.E.  five  or 
six  leagues.  I  took  the  channel  between  the 
nearest  island  and  the  main-land,  which  were 
about  one  mile  apart,  leaving  all  the  islands 
on  the  starboard  side.  Some  of  these  were  very 
pretty  spots,  covered  with  wood,  and  well  situated 
for  fishing:  large  shoals  of  fish  were  about  us, 
but  we  could  not  catch  any.  In  passing  this  strait 
we  saw  another  party  of  Indians,  seven  in  num- 
ber, running  towards  us,  shouting  and  making 
signs  for  us  to  land.  Some  of  them  waved  green 
branches  of  the  bushes  which  were  near  them,  as 
a  token  of  friendship  ;  but  some  of  their  other 
motions  were  less  friendly.  A  little  farther  off,  we 
saw  a  larger  pai'ty,  who  likewise  came  towards  us. 
I  therefore  determined  not  to  land,  though  I  much 
wished  to  have  had  some  intercourse  with  these 
people.  Nevertheless  I  laid  the  boat  close  to  the 
rocks,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  approach  ;  but  none 
of  them  would  come  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
us.  They  were  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
people  we  had  seen  from  Restoration  Island  ;  they 
were  stark  naked,  their  colour  black,  with  short 
bushy  hair  or  wool,  and  in  their  appearance 
were  similar  to  them  in  every  respect.  An  island 
of  a  good  height  bore  N.  i  W.,  four  miles  from  us, 
at  which  I  resolved  to  land,  and  from  thence  to 
take  a  look  at  the  coast.  At  this  isle  we  arrived 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  shore 
was  rocky,  but  the  water  was  smooth,  and  we 
landed  without  difficulty.  I  sent  two  parties  out, 
one  to  the  northward,  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
ward, to  seek  for  supplies,  and  others  I  ordered 
to  stay  by  the  boat.  On  this  occasion,  fatigue  and 
weakness  so  far  got  the  better  of  their  sense  of 
duty,  that  some  of  the  people  expressed  their  dis- 
content at  liaving  worked  harder  than  their  com- 
panions, and  declared  that  they  would  rather  be 
without  their  dinner  tlian  go  in  search  of  it.  One 
person,  in  particular,  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me, 
with  a  mutinous  look,  that  he  was  as  good  a  man 
as  myself.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  judge 
where  this  might  have  an  end,  if  not  stopped  in 
time  ;  therefore  to  prevent  snch  disputes  in  future, 
I  determined  either  to  preserve  my  command,  or 
die  in  the  attempt :  and,  seizing  a  cutlass,  I  order- 
ed him  to  take  hold  of  another  and  defend  him- 
self ;  on  which  he  called  out  that  I  was  going  to 
kill  him,  and  immediately  made  concessions.  I 
did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  further  with  the 
hannony  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  every  thing  soon 
became  quiet. 

The  parties  continued  collecting  what  they  could 


find,  which  were  some  fine  oysters  and  clams,  and 
a  few  small  dog-fish  that  were  caught  in  the  holes 
of  the  I'ocks.  We  also  found  some  rain-water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  on  the  north  part  of  the 
island,  so  that  of  this  essential  article  we  were 
again  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  full  supply. 

After  regulating  the  mode  of  proceeding,  I 
walked  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  to  con- 
sider our  route  for  the  night.  To  my  surprise,  no 
more  of  the  main-land  could  be  seen  here  than 
from  below,  the  northernmost  part  in  sight,  which 
was  full  of  sand-hills,  bearing  W.  by  N.,  about 
three  leagues.  Except  the  isles  to  the  E.S.E. 
and  S.,  that  we  had  passed,  I  could  only  discover 
a  small  key  N.W.  by  N.  As  this  was  consider- 
ably farther  from  the  main  than  the  spot  on  which 
we  were  at  present,  I  judged  it  would  be  a  more 
secure  resting-place  for  the  night  ;  for  here  we 
were  liable  to  an  attack,  if  the  Indians  had  canoes, 
as  they  undoubtedly  must  have  observed  our  land- 
ing. My  mind  being  made  up  on  this  point,  I 
returned,  after  taking  a  particular  look  at  the 
island  we  were  on,  which  I  found  only  to  produce 
a  few  bushes,  and  some  coarse  grass  ;  the  extent 
of  the  whole  not  being  two  miles  in  circuit.  On 
the  north  side,  in  a  sandy  bay,  I  saw  an  old 
canoe,  about  thirty-three  feet  long,  lying  bottom 
upwards,  and  half  buried  in  the  beach.  It  was 
made  of  three  pieces,  the  bottom  entire,  to  which 
the  sides  were  sewed  in  the  common  way.  It  had 
a  sharp  projecting  prow  rudely  carved,  in  re- 
semblance of  the  head  of  a  fish  ;  the  extreme 
breadth  was  about  three  feet,  and  I  imagine  it 
was  capable  of  carrying  twenty  men.  The  dis- 
covery of  so  large  a  canoe,  confirmed  me  in  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  more  retired  place  for  our 
night's  lodging. 

At  noon,  the  parties  were  all  returned,  but  had 
found  much  difficulty  in  gathering  the  oysters, 
from  their  close  adherence  to  the  rocks,  and  the 
clams  were  scarce  :  I  therefore  saw,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  remain  longer  in  this  place,  as 
we  should  not  be  able  to  collect  more  than  we 
could  eat.  I  named  this  Sunday  Island  :  it  lies 
N.  by  W.  I  W.  from  Restoration  Island  ;  the  lati- 
tude, by  a  good  observation,  11°  58'  S. 

We  had  a  fresh  breeze  at  S.E.  by  S.,  with  fair 
weather.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
dined  ;  each  person  having  a  full  pint  and  a  half 
of  stewed  oysters  and  clams,  thickened  with  small 
beans,  which  Nelson  informed  me  were  a  species 
of  dolichos.  Having  eaten  heartily,  and  completed 
our  water,  I  waited  to  determine  the  time  of  high- 
water,  which  I  found  to  be  at  three  o'oloek,  and 
the  rise  of  the  tide  about  five  feet.  According  to 
this,  it  is  high-water  on  the  full  and  change,  at 
nineteen  minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning  :  I  ob- 
served the  flood  to  come  from  the  southward, 
though,  at  Restoration  Island,  I  thought  it  came 
from  the  northward.  I  think  Captain  Cook  men- 
tions that  he  found  great  irregularity  m  the  set  of 
the  flood  on  this  coast. 

We  steered  for  the  key  seen  in  the  N.W.  by  N., 
where  we  arrived  just  at  dark,  but  found  it  so  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef  of  rocks,  that  I  could  not  land 
without  danger  of  staving  the  boat  ;  and  on  that 
account  we  came  to  a  grapnel  for  the  night. 

Monday,  June  the  1  st. — At  dawn  of  day,  we  got 
on  shore,  and  tracked  the  boat  into  shelter  ;  for 
the  \vind  blowing  fresh  without,  and  the  ground 
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being  rocky,  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  her  at  a 
grapnel,  lest  she  should  be  blown  to  sea  :  I  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  let  her  ground  in  the  course 
of  the  ebb.  From  appearances,  I  expected  that 
if  we  remained  till  night  we  should  meet  with 
turtle,  as  we  discovered  recent  tracks  of  them. 
Innumerable  birds  of  the  noddy  kind  made  this 
island  their  resting-place  ;  so  that  we  had  reason 
to  flatter  ourselves  with  hopes  of  getting  supplies 
in  greater  abundance  than  it  had  hitherto  been  in 
our  power.  Our  situation  was  at  least  four  leagues 
distant  from  the  main.  We  were  on  the  north- 
westernmost  of  four  small  keys,  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef  of  rocks  connected  by  sand- 
banks, except  between  the  two  northernmost ;  and 
there  likewise  it  was  dry  at  low  water  ;  the  whole 
forming  a  lagoon  island,  into  which  the  tide  flowed : 
at  this  entrance  I  kept  the  boat. 

As  usual,  I  sent  parties  away  in  search  of  sup- 
plies, but  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  could 
only  get  a  few  clams  and  some  dolichos :  with 
these,  and  the  oysters  we  had  brought  from  Sun- 
day island,  I  made  up  a  mess  for  dinner,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  bread. 

Towards  noon.  Nelson,  and  some  others,  who 
had  been  to  the  easternmost  key,  returned ;  but 
Nelson  was  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  suppoi-ted  by  two  men.  His  com- 
plaint was  a  violent  heat  in  his  bowels,  a  loss  of 
sight,  much  drought,  and  an  inability  to  walk. 
This  I  found  was  occasioned  by  his  being  unable 
to  support  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that,  when  he 
was  fatigued  and  faint,  instead  of  retiring  into  the 
shade  to  rest,  he  had  continued  to  attempt  more 
than  his  strength  was  equal  to.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  he  had  no  fever  ;  and  it  was  now  that  the 
little  wine,  which  I  had  so  carefully  saved,  became 
of  real  use.  I  gave  it  in  very  small  quantities, 
with  some  pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  it ;  and 
he  soon  began  to  recover.  The  boatswain  and 
carpenter  also  were  ill,  and  complained  of  head- 
ach,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Others,  who 
had  not  had  any  evacuations  by  stool,  became 
shockingly  distressed  with  the  tenesmus  ;  so  that 
there  were  but  few  without  complaints.  An  idea 
prevailed,  that  the  sickness  of  the  boatswain  and 
carpenter  was  occasioned  by  eating  the  dolichos. 
Myself,  however,  and  some  others,  who  had  taken 
the  same  food,  felt  no  inconvenience ;  but  the 
truth  was,  that  many  of  the  people  had  eaten  a 
large  quantity  of  them  raw,  and  Nelson  informed 
me,  that  they  were  constantly  teasing  him,  when- 
ever a  berry  was  found,  to  know  if  it  was  good  to 
eat ;  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
many  of  them  had  been  really  poisoned. 

Our  dinner  was  not  so  well  relished  as  at  Sun- 
day Island,  because  we  had  mixed  the  dolichos 
with  our  stew.  The  oysters  and  soup,  however, 
were  eaten  by  every  one,  except  Nelson,  whom  I 
fed  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  half 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  he  continued  to  mend. 

In  my  walk  round  the  island,  I  found  several 
cocoa-nut  shells,  the  remains  of  an  old  wigwam, 
and  the  backs  of  two  turtle,  but  no  sign  of  any 
quadruped.  One  of  the  people  found  three  sea- 
fowl's  eggs. 

As  is  common  on  such  spots,  the  soil  is  little 
other  than  sand,  yet  it  produced  small  toa-trees, 
and  some  others,  that  we  were  not  acquainted  with. 
There  were  fish  in  the  lagoon,  but  we  could  not 


catch  any.  Our  wants,  therefore,  were  not  likely 
to  be  supplied  here,  not  even  with  water  for  our 
daily  expense :  nevertheless,  I  determined  to  wait  till 
the  morning,  that  we  might  try  our  success  in  the 
night  for  turtle  and  bir&.  A  quiet  night's  rest 
also,  I  conceived,  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
those  who  were  unwell. 

The  wigwam  and  turtle  shell,  were  proofs  that 
the  natives  at  times  visited  this  place  ;  and  that 
they  had  canoes,  the  remains  of  the  large  canoe 
that  we  saw  at  Sunday  Island,  left  no  room  to 
doubt :  but  I  did  not  apprehend  that  we  ran  any 
risk  by  remaining  here  a  short  time.  I  directed 
our  fire,  however,  to  be  made  in  the  thicket,  that 
we  might  not  be  discovered  by  its  light. 

At  noon,  I  obsei-ved  the  latitude  of  this  island 
to  be  11°  47'  S.  The  main-land  extended  towards 
the  N.  W.,  and  was  full  of  white  sand-hills  :  another 
small  island  lay  within  us,  bearing  W.  by  N.  ^  N., 
three  leagues  distant.  Our  situation  being  very  low, 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  reef  towards  the  sea. 

The  afternoon  was  advantageously  spent  in  sleep. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  not  disposed  to  it,  and 
those  were  employed  in  dressing  some  eiams  to 
take  with  us  for  the  next  day's  dinner  :  others 
we  cut  up  in  shces  to  dry,  which  I  knew  was  the 
most  valuable  supply  we  could  find  here ;  but 
they  were  very  scarce. 

Towards  evening,  I  cautioned  everyone  against 
making  too  large  a  fire,  or  suffering  it  after  dark 
to  blaze  up.  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Peckover  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  business,  while  I  was 
strolling  about  the  beach  to  observe  if  I  thought 
it  could  be  seen  from  the  main.  I  was  just  satis- 
fied that  it  could  not,  when  on  a  sudden  the  island 
appeared  all  in  a  blaze,  that  might  have  been  dis- 
cerned at  a  much  more  considerable  distance.  I 
ran  to  learn  the  cause,  and  found  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  imprudence  and  obstinacy  of  one 
of  the  party,  who,  in  my  absence,  had  insisted  on 
having  a  fire  to  himself ;  in  making  which  the 
flames  caught  the  neighbouring  grass  and  rapidly 
spread.  This  misconduct  might  have  produced 
very  serious  consequences,  by  discovering  our 
situation  to  the  natives  ;  for,  if  they  had  attacked 
us,  we  had  neither  arms  nor  strength  to  oppose 
an  enemy.  Thus  the  relief  which  I  expected 
from  a  little  sleep  was  totally  lost,  and  I  anxiously 
waited  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  that  we  might 
proceed  to  sea. 

It  was  high-water  at  half  past  five  this  evening, 
whence  I  deduced  the  time,  on  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  to  be  58'  past  ten  in  the  morning : 
the  rise  was  nearly  five  feet.  I  could  not  observe 
the  set  of  the  flood  ;  but  imagined  it  to  come  from 
the  southward,  and  that  I  was  mistaken  at  Resto- 
ration Island,  as  I  found  the  time  of  high-water 
gradually  later  the  more  we  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward. 

At   Restoration   Island,  high-water, 

full  and  change 7"*    1 0' 

Sunday  Island 9     19 

Here 10     58 

After  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Peck- 
over  went  out  to  watch  for  turtle,  and  three  men 
went  to  the  east  key  to  endeavour  to  catch  birds. 
All  the  others  complaining  of  being  sick,  took  their 
rest,  except  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Elphinston, 
whom  I  directed  to  keep  watch.  About  midnight 
the  bird  party  returned,  with  only  twelve  noddies. 
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birds  which  I  have  ah-eady  described  to  be  about 
the  size  of  pigeons  :  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
folly  and  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  party,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  two,  and  disturbed  the  birds, 
they  might  have  caught  a  great  number.  I  was 
so  much  provoked  at  my  plans  being  thus  defeat- 
ed, that  I  gave  this  offender*  a  good  beating.  I 
now  went  in  search  of  the  turtling  party,  who  had 
taken  great  pains,  but  without  success.  This  did 
not  surprise  me,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
turtle  would  come  near  us,  after  the  noise  which 
had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  in 
extinguishiug  the  fire.  I  therefore  desired  them 
to  come  back,  but  they  requested  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  as  they  still  hoped  to  find  some  before  day- 
light :  however,  they  returned  by  three  o'clock, 
without  any  reward  for  their  labour. 

The  birds  we  half  dressed,  that  they  might  keep 
the  better  :  and  these,  with  a  few  clams,  made  the 
whole  of  the  supply  procured  here.  I  tied  a  few 
gilt  buttons  and  some  pieces  of  iron  to  a  tree,  for 
any  of  the  natives  that  might  come  after  us  ;  and, 
finding  my  invalids  much  better  for  their  night's 
rest,  we  embarked,  and  departed  by  dawn  of  day. 
Wind  at  S.E.  ;  course  to  the  N.  by  W. 

Tuesday,  2nd. — When  we  had  run  two  leagues 
to  the  northward,  the  sea  suddenly  became  rough, 
which  not  having  before  experienced  since  we 
were  within  the  reefs,  I  concluded  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  open  channel  to  the  ocean.  Soon 
afterwards,  we  met  with  a  large  shoal,  on  which 
were  two  sandy  keys ;  between  these  and  two 
others,  four  miles  to  the  west,  I  passed  on  to  the 
northward,  the  sea  still  continuing  to  be  rough. 

Towards  noon,  I  fell  in  with  six  other  keys, 
most  of  which  produced  some  small  trees  and 
brush-wood.  These  foi-med  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  main-land  we  had  passed,  which  was 
full  of  sand-hills.  The  country  continued  hilly, 
and  the  nox-thernmost  land,  the  same  we  had  seen 
from  the  lagoon  island,  appeared  like  downs,  slop- 
ing towards  the  sea.  Nearly  abreast  of  us,  was  a 
flat-topped  hill,  which  on  account  of  its  shape,  I 
called  Pudding-pan  hill ;  and  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward were  two  other  hills,  which  we  called  the 
Paps ;  and  here  was  a  small  tract  of  country  with- 
out sand,  the  eastern  part  of  which  forms  a  cape, 
whence  the  coast  inclines  to  the  N.  W.  by  N. 

I  divided  six  birds,  and  issued  one  25th  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  each 
person  for  dinner,  and  I  gave  half  a  glass  of  wine 
to  Nelson,  who  was  now  so  far  recovered  as  to 
require  no  other  indulgence. 

The  gunner,  when  he  left  the  ship,  brought  his 
watch  with  him,  by  which  we  had  regulated  our 
time  till  to-day,  when  unfortunately  it  stopped  ; 
so  that  noon,  sun-rise,  and  sun- set,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  which  from 
henceforward  I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
time. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  S.S.E.  and  S.E. 
all  the  afternoon,  with  fair  weather.  As  we  stood 
to  the  N.  by  W.,  we  found  more  sea,  which  I 
attributed  to  our  receiving  less  shelter  from  the 
reefs  to  the  eastward  :  it  is  probable  they  do  not 
extend  so  far  north  as  this  ;  at  least  it  may  be 

«  Robert  Lamb. — This  man,  when  he  came  to  Java,  ac- 
knowledged he  had  eaten  nine  birds  raw,  after  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  two  companions. 


concluded  that  there  is  not  a  continued  barrier 
to  prevent  shipping  having  access  to  the  shore. 
I  observed  that  the  stream  set  to  the  N.  W.,  which 
I  considered  to  be  the  flood.  In  some  places 
along  the  coast  we  saw  patches  of  wood.  At  five 
o'clock,  steering  to  the  N.W.,  we  passed  a  large 
and  fair  inlet,  into  which,  I  imagine,  there  is  a 
safe  and  commodious  entrance  ;  it  lies  in  latitude 
11"  S.  About  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
this  is  an  island  at  which  we  ai-rived  about  sun- 
set, and  took  shelter  for  the  night  under  a  sandy 
point,  which  was  the  only  part  we  could  land 
at.  This  being  rather  a  wild  situation,  I  thought 
it  best  to  sleep  in  the  boat  :  nevertheless  I  sent  a 
party  away  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  got,  but 
they  returned  without  success.  They  saw  a  great 
number  of  turtle  bones  and  shells,  where  the 
natives  had  been  feasting,  and  their  last  visit 
seemed  to  be  of  late  date.  The  island  was  covered 
with  wood,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  lump  of 
rocks. 

Wednesday,  3rd. — We  lay  at  a  grapnel  till  day- 
light, with  a  very  fresh  gale  and  cloudy  weather. 
We  continued  steering  to  the  N.  W.  Several 
islands  and  keys  were  in  sight  to  the  northward  : 
the  most  northerly  island  was  mountainous,  hav- 
ing on  it  a  very  liigh  round  hill  ;  and  a  smaller 
was  remarkable  for  a  single  peaked  hill.  I  was 
now  tolerably  certain  that  we  should  be  clear  of 
New  Holland  in  the  afternoon. 

As  an  addition  to  our  dinner  of  bread  and  water, 
I  served  to  each  person  six  oysters. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  were 
steering  to  the  S.W.,  towards  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  land  in  sight,  we  fell  in  with  some 
large  sand-banks  that  run  off  from  the  coast  :  I 
therefore  called  this  Shoal  Cape.  We  were  obliged 
to  steer  to  the  northward  again,  till  we  got  round 
the  shoals,  when  I  directed  the  course  to  the  W. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  westernmost  of  the  islands 
to  the  northward  bore  N.  four  leagues ;  Wednes- 
day Island  E.  by  N.  five  leagues  ;  and  Shoal  Cape 
S.E.  by  E.  two  leagues.  A  small  island  was  seen 
bearing  W.,  at  which  we  arrived  before  dark,  and 
found  that  it  was  only  a  rock  where  boobies  resort, 
for  which  reason  I  called  it  Booby  Island.  Here 
terminated  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  N.  part  of 
New  Holland,  for,  except  Booby  Island,  no  land 
was  seen  to  the  westward  of  S.,  after  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PASSAGE  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND  TO  TUB  ISLAND  TIMOR — AKRIVK 
AT    COUPANG — RECEPTION    THERE. 

On  Wednesday,  June  3rd,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  we  once  more  launched  into  the 
open  ocean.  Miserable  as  our  situation  was  in 
every  respect,  I  was  secretly  surprised  to  see  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  affect  any  one  so  strongly  as 
myself  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
embarked  on  a  voyage  to  Timor  in  a  vessel  suf- 
ficiently calculated  for  safety  and  convenience. 
So  much  confidence  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and 
I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  to  this  cause  our 
preservation  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

I  encouraged  every  one  with  hopes  that  eight 
or  ten  days  would  bring  us  to  a  land  of  safety  ; 
and,  after  praying  to  God  for  a  continuance^  of 
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his  most  gracious  protection,  I  served  an  allow- 
ance of  water  for  supper,  and  directed  our  course 
to  the  W.S.W.,  to  counteract  the  southerly  winds, 
in  case  they  should  blow  strong. 

We  had  been  just  six  days  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  the  course  of  which  we  found  oysters, 
a  few  clams,  some  birds,  and  water.  But  per- 
haps a  benefit  nearly  equal  to  this  we  received, 
by  having  been  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  being 
constantly  in  the  boat,  and  enjoying  good  rest  at 
night.  These  advantages  certainly  preserved  our 
lives  ;  and  small  as  the  supply  was,  I  am  very 
sensible  how  much  it  alleviated  our  distresses. 
By  this  time  nature  must  have  sunk  under  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  Some  would 
have  ceased  to  struggle  for  a  life  that  only  pro- 
mised wretchedness  and  misery  ;  and  others, 
though  possessed  of  more  bodily  strength,  must 
soon  have  followed  their  unfortunate  companions. 
Even  in  our  present  situation,  we  were  most  de- 
plorable objects  ;  but  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief 
kept  up  our  spirits.  For  my  own  part,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  I  felt  neither  extreme  hunger 
nor  thirst.  My  allowance  contented  me,  knowing 
that  I  could  have  no  more. 

Thursday,  4th. — I  served  one  25th  of  a  pound 
of  bread,  and  an  allowance  of  water  for  breakfast, 
and  the  same  for  dinner,  with  an  addition  of  six 
oysters  to  each  person.  At  noon,  latitude  observed 
10"  48'  S. ;  course  since  yesterday  noon,  S.  81"  W., 
distance  111  miles  ;  longitude,  by  account,  from 
Shoal  Cape,  I"  45'  W.  A  strong  trade  wind  at 
E.S.E.,  with  fair  weather. 

This  day  we  saw  a  number  of  water-snakes, 
that  were  ringed  yellow  and  black,  and  towards 
noon  we  passed  a  great  deal  of  rock-weed.  Though 
the  weather  was  fair,  we  were  constantly  shipping 
water,  which  kept  two  men  always  employed  to 
bale  the  boat. 

Friday,  5th. — At  noon  I  observed  in  latitude 
lOo  45'  S.  ;  our  course  since  yesterday  W.  ^  N., 
108  miles ;  longitude  made  3"  35'  W.  Six  oysters 
were  as  yesterday  served  to  each  man,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 

In  the  evening  a  few  boobies  came  about  us, 
one  of  which  I  caught  with  my  hand.  The  blood 
was  divided  among  three  of  the  men  who  were 
weakest,  but  the  bird  I  ordered  to  be  kept  for 
our  dinner  the  next  day.  Served  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  for  supper,  and  to  some,  who  were 
most  in  need,  half  a  pmt.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  being  constantly  wet  with  the  sea,  we  suf- 
fered much  cold  and  shiverings. 

Saturday,  6th. — At  day-light  I  found  that  some 
of  the  clams,  which  had  been  hung  up  to  dry  for 
sea-store,  were  stolen  ;  but  every  one  solemnly 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  it.  This  fore- 
noon we  saw  a  gannet,  a  sand-lark,  and  some 
water-snakes,  which  in  general  were  from  two 
to  three  feet  long. 

The  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water  was 
served  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner, 
with  the  bird,  which  I  distributed  in  the  usual 
way,  of  Who  shall  have  this  ?  I  proposed  to  make 
Timor  about  the  latitude  of  9'  30'  S.,or  IQo  S.  At 
noon  I  observed  the  latitude  to  be  10'^  19'  S.  ; 
course  N,  77"  W.,  distance,  117  miles  ;  longitude 
made  ft-om  the  Shoal  Cape,  the  north  part  of  New 
Holland,  5»  31'  W. 

In  the    afternoon   I   took  an  opportunity   of 


examining  our  store  of  bread,  and  found  re- 
maining nineteen  days'  allowance,  at  the  former 
rate  of  serving  one  ■25th  of  a  pound  three  times 
a  day  :  therefore,  as  I  saw  every  prospect  of  a 
quick  passage,  I  again  ventured  to  grant  an  allow- 
ance for  supper,  agreeable  to  my  promise  at  the 
time  it  was  discontinued. 

We  passed  the  night  miserably  wet  and  cold, 
and  in  the  morning  I  heard  heavy  complaints. 
The  sea  was  high  and  breaking  over  us.  I  could 
only  afford  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
breakfast  ;  but  for  dinner  I  gave  out  an  ounce  of 
dried  clams  to  each  person,  which  was  all  that 
remained. 

At  noon  I  altered  the  course  to  the  W.N.W., 
to  keep  more  from  the  sea,  as  the  wind  blew 
strong.  Latitude  observed  9°  31'  S. ;  course  N. 
57"  W.,  distance,  eighty-eight  miles  ;  longitude 
made  6o  46'  W. 

The  sea  ran  very  high  all  this  day,  and  we  had 
frequent  showers  of  rain,  so  that  we  were  con- 
tinually wet,  and  suffered  much  cold  in  the  night. 
Mr.  Ledward,  the  surgeon,  and  Lawrence  Lebogue, 
an  old  hardy  seaman,  appeared  to  be  giving  way 
very  fast.  I  could  only  assist  them  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  of  wine,  which  I  had  carefully 
saved,  expecting  such  a  melancholy  necessity. 

Monday,  8th. — Wind  at  S.E.  The  weather  was 
more  moderate  than  it  had  been  for  some  days 
past.  A  few  gannets  were  seen.  At  noon  I  ob- 
served 8»  45' S.;  course  W.  N.  W.  ^  W.,  106 
miles  ;  longitude  made  8"  23'  W.  The  sea  being 
smooth,  I  steered  W.  by  S. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  caught  a  small 
dolphiu,  which  was  the  first  relief  of  the  kind  that 
we  obtained.  I  issued  about  two  ounces  to  each 
person,  including  the  offals,  and  saved  the  re- 
mainder for  dinner  the  next  day.  Towards  even- 
ing thp  wind  freshened,  and  it  blew  strong  all 
night,  so  that  we  shipped  much  water  and  suliered 
greatly  from  the  wet  and  cold. 

Tuesday,  9th. — At  day-light  as  usual  I  heard 
much  complaining,  which  my  own  feelings  con- 
vinced me  was  too  well  founded.  I  gave  the  sur- 
geon and  Lebogue  a  little  wine,  but  I  could  afford 
them  no  farther  relief,  except  encouraging  them 
with  hopes  that  a  very  few  days  longer,  at  our  pre- 
sent fine  rate  of  sailing,  would  bring  us  to  Timor. 
Gannets,  boobies,  men  of  war  and  tropic  birds, 
were  constantly  about  us.  Served  the  usual 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  and  at  noon  we 
dined  on  the  remains  of  the  dolphin,  which 
amounted  to  about  an  ounce  per  man.  I  observed 
the  latitude  to  be  9"  9'  S.  ;  longitude  made  lO"  8' 
W. ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon,  S.  76°  W, ; 
distance  107  miles. 

This  afternoon  I  suffered  great  sickness  from 
the  nature  of  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  fish, 
which  had  fallen  to  my  share  at  dinner.  At  sun- 
set I  served  an  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
supper. 

Wednesday,  1 0th.— In  the  morning,  after  a  very 
comfortless  night,  there  was  a  visible  alteration 
for  the  worae  in  many  of  the  people  ;  which  gave 
me  great  apprehensions.  An  extreme  weakness, 
swelled  legs,  hollow  and  ghastly  countenances,  a 
more  than  common  inclination  to  sleep,  with  an 
apparent  debility  of  undei-standing,  seemed  to  me 
the  melancholy  presages  of  an  approaching  disso- 
lution.    The  surgeon  and  Lebogue  in  particular. 
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were  most  miserable  objects.  I  occasionally  gave 
them  a  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  wine,  out  of  the  little 
that  remained,  which  greatly  assisted  them.  The 
hopes  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  voyage  was 
our  principal  support.  The  boatswain  very  inno- 
cently told  me,  that  he  really  thought  I  looked 
worse  than  any  one  in  the  boat.  The  simplicity 
with  which  he  uttered  such  an  opinion  amused 
me,  and  I  returned  him  a  better  compliment. 

Our  latitude  at  noon,  was  9"  1 6'  S.  Longitude 
from  the  north  part  of  New  Holland,  12"  1'  W. 
Course  since  yesterday  noon,  W.  5  S.,  Ill  miles. 
Birds  and  rock-weed  showed  that  we  were  not  far 
from  land  ;  but  I  expected  such  signs  here,  as 
there  are  many  islands  between  the  east  part  of 
Timor  and  Mew  Guinea.  The  night  was  more 
moderate  than  the  last. 

Thursday,  1 1th.  Every  one  received  the  custo- 
mary allowance  of  bread  and  water,  and  an  extra 
allowance  of  water  was  given  to  those  who  were 
most  in  need.  At  noon  I  observed  in  latitude 
9«  41'  S.  ;  course  S.  77"  W.,  distance  109  miles  ; 
longitude  made  13"  49'  W.  I  had  little  doubt  of 
having  now  passed  the  meridian  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Timor,  which  is  laid  down  in  1 28"  E.  This 
diffused  universal  joy  and  satisfaction. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  saw  gannets,  and  many 
other  birds,  and  at  sunset  we  kept  a  very  anxious 
look-out.  In  the  evening  we  caught  a  booby, 
which  I  reserved  for  our  dinner  the  next  day. 

Friday,  12th — At  three  in  the  morning,  with 
an  excess  of  joy,  we  discovered  Timor  bearing 
from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.,  and  I  hauled  on  a 
wind  to  the  N.N.E.  till  day-light,  when  the  land 
bore  from  S.W.  by  S.  to  N.  E.  by  N.  Our  distance 
from  the  shore,  two  leagues. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe  the  plea- 
sure which  the  blessing  of  the  sight  of  this  land 
diffused  among  us.  It  appeared  scarce  credible 
to  ourselves,  that  in  an  open  boat,  and  so  poorly 
provided,  we  should  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Timor  in  forty-one  days  after  leaving 
Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run,  by  our  log,  a 
distance  of  3618  miles;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
our  extreme  distress,  no  one  should  have  perished 
in  the  voyage. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  I  knew  not 
where  the  Dutch  settlement  was  situated ;  but  I 
had  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  at  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  island.  I  therefore,  after  day-light,  bore  away 
along  shore  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  which  I  was  the  more 
readily  induced  to  do,  as  the  wind  would  not  suffer 
us  to  go  towards  the  N.E.  without  great  loss  of  time. 

The  day  gave  us  a  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
the  land,  which  was  interspersed  with  woods  and 
lawns;  the  interior  part  mountainous,  but  the 
shore  low.  Towards  noon,  the  coast  became 
higher,  with  some  remarkable  head-lands.  We 
were  greatly  delighted  with  the  general  look  of 
the  country,  which  exhibited  many  cultivated 
spots  and  beautiful  situations ;  but  we  could  only 
see  a  few  small  huts,  whence  I  concluded  that  no 
European  resided  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Much 
sea  ran  on  the  shore,  which  made  landing  imprac- 
ticable. At  noon,  we  were  abreast  of  a  high 
head-land  ;  the  extremes  of  the  land  bore  S.  W. 
i  W.,  and  N.N.E.  §  E. ;  our  distance  off  shore 
being  three  miles;  latitude,  by  observation,  9"  .59' 
S. ;  and  my  longitude,  by  dead  reckoning  from  the 
north  part  of  New  Holland,  15"  6'  W. 


With  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water 
for  dinner,  I  divided  the  bird  we  had  caught  the 
night  before,  and  to  the  surgeon  and  Lebogue  I 
gave  a  little  wine. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  at  E.  and  E.S.E.,  with 
very  hazy  weather.  During  the  afternoon,  we 
continued  our  course  along  a  low  shore,  covered 
with  innumerable  palm-trees,  called  the  fan  palm, 
from  the  leaf  spreading  like  a  fan ;  but  here  we 
saw  no  signs  of  cultivation,  nor  had  the  country 
so  fine  an  appearance  as  to  the  eastward.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  small  tract,  for  by  sunset  it 
improved  again,  and  I  saw  several  great  smokes 
where  the  inhabitants  were  clearing  and  culti- 
vating their  grounds.  We  had  now  run  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  W.S.W.  since  noon,  and  were 
W.  five  miles  from  a  low  point,  which,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  imagined  had  been  the  southernmost 
land;  and  here  the  coast  formed  a  deep  bend, 
with  low  land  in  the  bight  that  appeared  like 
islands.  The  west  shore  was  high ;  but  from  this 
part  of  the  coast  to  the  high  cape  which  we  were 
abreast  of  at  noon,  the  shore  is  low,  and  I  believe 
shoal.  I  particularly  remark  this  situation,  because 
here  the  very  high  ridge  of  mountains,  that  run 
from  the  east  end  of  the  island,  terminate,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  country  changes  for  the 
worse. 

That  we  might  not  run  past  any  settlement  in 
the  night,  I  determined  to  preserve  my  station  till 
the  morning,  and  therefore  brought  to  under  a 
close-reefed  foresail.  We  were  here  in  shoal 
water,  our  distance  from  the  shore  being  half  a 
league,  the  westernmost  land  in  sight  bearing 
W.S.W.  1  W.  Served  bread  and  water  for 
supper,  and  the  boat  lying  to  very  well,  all  but 
the  officer  of  the  watch  endeavoured  to  get  a 
little  sleep. 

Saturday,  13th. — At  two  in  the  morning,  we 
wore,  and  stood  in  shore  till  day-light,  when  I 
found  we  had  drifted,  during  the  night,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  the  southernmost 
land  in  sight  bearing  W.  On  examining  the 
coast,  and  not  seeing  any  sign  of  a  settlement,  we 
bore  away  to  the  westward,  having  a  strong  gale, 
against  a  weather  current,  which  occasioned  much 
sea.  The  shore  was  high  and  covered  with  wood ; 
but  we  did  not  run  far,  before  low  land  again 
formed  the  coast,  the  points  of  which  opening  at 
west,  I  once  more  fancied  we  were  on  the  south 
part  of  the  island ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  we  found 
the  coast  again  inclining  towards  the  south,  part 
of  it  bearing  W.  S.  W.  i  W.  At  the  same  time, 
high  land  appeared  in  the  S.  W. ;  but  the  weather 
was  so  hazy,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
two  lands  were  separated,  the  opeuing  only  ex- 
tending one  pomt  of  the  compass.  For  this  rea- 
son I  stood  towards  the  outer  land,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  island  Roti. 

I  returned  to  the  shore  we  had  left,  and  brought 
to  a  grapnel  in  a  sandy  bay,  that  I  might  more 
conveniently  calculate  my  situation.  In  this  place, 
we  saw  several  smokes,  where  the  natives  were 
clearing  their  grounds.  During  the  little  time 
we  remained  here,  the  master  and  carpenter  very 
much  importuned  me  to  let  them  go  in  search  of 
supplies ;  to  which,  at  length,  I  assented ;  but, 
not  finding  any  other  person  willing  to  be  of  their 
party,  they  did  not  choose  to  quit  the  boat.  I 
stopped  here  no  longer  than  for  the  purpose  just 
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mentioned,  and  we  continued  steering  along  shore. 
We  had  a  view  of  a  beautiful-looking  country,  as 
if  formed  by  art  into  lawns  and  parks.  The  coast 
is  low,  and  covered  with  woods,  in  which  are 
innumerable  fan  palm-trees,  that  look  like  cocoa- 
nut  walks.  The  interior  part  is  high  land,  but 
very  different  fi'om  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the 
island,  where  it  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and, 
to  appearance,  the  soil  better. 

At  noon,  the  island  Roti  bore  S.  W.  by  W.  seven 
leagues.  I  had  no  obsex'vation  for  the  latitude, 
but  by  account,  we  were  in  10"  12'  S. ;  our  course 
since  yesterday  noon  being  S.  77"  W.,  54  miles. 
The  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water  was  served 
for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  to  the  sm'geon  and 
Lebogue,  I  continued  to  give  wme. 

We  had  a  strong  breeze  at  E.S.E.,  with  hazy 
weather,  all  the  afternoon.  ,  At  two  o'clock,  havmg 
run  through  a  very  dangerous  breaking  sea,  the 
cause  of  which  I  attributed  to  be  a  strong  tide 
setting  to  windward,  and  shoal  water,  we  disco- 
vered a  spacious  bay  or  sound,  with  a  fair  eiatrance 
about  two  or  three  miles  wide.  I  now  conceived 
hopes  that  our  voyage  was  nearly  at  an  end,  as 
no  place  could  appear  more  eligible  for  shipping, 
or  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  an  European 
settlement :  I  therefore  came  to  a  grapnel  near 
the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a  small  sandy 
bay,  where  we  saw  a  hut,  a  dog,  and  some  cattle ; 
and  I  immediately  sent  the  boatswain  and  gunner 
away  to  the  hut,  to  discover  the  inhabitants. 

I  had  just  time  to  make  some  nautical  obser- 
vations, when  I  saw  the  boatswain  and  gunner 
returning  with  some  of  the  natives:  I  therefore 
no  longer  doubted  of  our  success,  and  that  our 
expectations  would  be  fully  gratified.  They  brought 
five  Indians,  and  informed  me  that  they  had  found 
two  families,  where  the  women  treated  them  with 
European  politeness.  From  these  people  I  learned, 
that  the  governor  resided  at  a  place  called  Cou- 
pang,  which  was  some  distance  to  the  N.E.  I 
made  signs  for  one  of  them  to  go  in  the  boat,  and 
show  us  the  way  to  Coupang,  intunating  that  I 
would  pay  him  for  his  trouble :  the  man  readily 
compUed,  and  came  into  the  boat. 

These  people  were  of  a  dark  tawny  colour,  had 
long  black  hair,  and  chewed  a  great  deal  of  betel. 
Their  dress  was,  a  square  piece  of  cloth  round 
the  hips,  in  the  folds  of  which  was  stuck  a  large 
knife ;  a  handkerchief  wrapped  round  the  head ; 
and  another  hanging  by  the  four  corners  from 
the  shoulders,  which  served  as  a  bag  for  their 
betel  equipage.  They  brought  us  a  few  pieces 
of  dried  turtle,  and  some  ears  of  Indian  corn. 
This  last  was  the  most  welcome ;  for  the  turtle 
was  so  hard,  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  without 
being  first  soaked  in  hot  water.  They  offered  to 
bring  us  some  other  refreshments  if  I  would  wait; 
but,  as  the  pilot  was  willing,  I  determined  to  push 
on.  It  was  about  half  an  hour  past  four  when 
we  sailed. 

By  direction  of  the  pilot,  we  kept  close  to  the 
east  shoi'e  under  all  our  sail ;  but  as  night  came 
on,  the  wind  died  away,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
try  at  the  oars,  which  I  was  surprised  to  see  we 
could  use  with  some  effect.  At  ten  o'clock,  find- 
ing we  advanced  but  slowly,  I  came  to  a  grapnel, 
and  for  the  first  time,  I  issued  double  allowance  of 
bread  and  a  little  wine  to  each  person. 

Sunday,  14th. — At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 


after  the  most  happy  and  sweet  sleep  that  ever 
men  enjoyed,  we  weighed,  and  continued  to  keep 
the  east  shore  on  board,  in  very  smooth  water  ; 
when  at  last  I  found  we  were  again  open  to  the 
sea ;  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the  westward,  that 
we  had  passed,  beuig  an  island,  which  the  pilot 
called  Pulo  Samow.  The  northern  entrance  of 
this  channel  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  wide,  and  I  had  no  ground  at  ten  fathoms. 

The  report  of  two  cannon  that  were  fired,  gave 
new  life  to  every  one ;  and  soon  after  we  disco- 
vered two  square-rigged  vessels  and  a  cutter  at 
anchor  to  the  eastward.  We  endeavoured  to  work 
to  windward,  but  were  obliged  to  take  to  our  oars 
again,  having  lost  ground  on  each  tack.  We  kept 
close  to  the  shore,  and  continued  rowing  till  four 
o'clock,  when  I  brought  to  a  grapnel,  and  gave 
another  allowance  of  bread  and  wine  to  all  hands. 
As  soon  as  we  had  rested  a  little,  we  weighed 
again,  and  rowed  till  near  day-Ught,  when  we 
came  to  a  grapnel,  off  a  small  fort  and  town, 
which  the  pilot  told  me  was  Coupang. 

Among  the  things  which  the  boatswain  had 
thrown  into  the  boat  before  we  left  the  ship,  was 
a  bundle  of  signal-flags  that  had  been  used  by  the 
boats  to  show  the  depth  of  water  in  sounding: 
with  these  we  had,  in  the  course  of  the  passage, 
made  a  small  jack,  which  I  now  hoisted  in  the 
main  shrouds,  as  a  signal  of  distress;  for  I  did 
not  think  proper  to  land  without  leave. 

Soon  after  day-break,  a  soldier  hailed  us  to 
land,  which  I  immediately  did,  among  a  crowd  of 
Indians,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
with  an  English  sailor,  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  vessels  in  the  road.  His  captain,  he  told  me, 
was  the  second  person  in  the  town ;  I  therefore 
desbed  to  be  conducted  to  him,  as  I  was  informed 
the  governor  was  ill,  and  could  not  then  be 
spoken  with. 

Captain  Spikerman  received  me  with  great 
humanity.  I  informed  him  of  our  distressed 
situation ;  and  requested  that  cai'e  might  be  taken 
of  those  who  were  with  me,  without  delay.  On 
which  he  gave  directions  for  their  immediate  re- 
ception at  his  own  house,  and  went  himself  to  the 
governor,  to  know  at  what  time  I  could  be  per- 
mitted to  see  him;  which  was  fixed  to  be  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

I  now  desired  my  people  to  come  on  shore, 
which  was  as  much  as  some  of  them  could  do, 
being  scarce  able  to  walk;  they,  however,  were 
helped  to  the  house,  and  found  tea  with  bread  and 
butter  provided  for  their  breakfast. 

The  abilities  of  a  painter,  perhaps,  could  seldom 
have  been  displayed  to  more  advantage,  than  in 
the  delineation  of  the  two  groups  of  figures,  which 
at  this  time  presented  themselves  to  each  other. 
An  indifferent  spectator  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  which  most  to  admire  ;  the  eyes  of  famine 
sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or  the  horror  of 
their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  spectres, 
whose  ghastly  countenances,  if  the  cause  had 
been  unknown,  would  rather  have  excited  terror 
than  pity.  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones,  our  limbs  were  full  of  sores,  and  we  were 
clothed  in  rags :  in  this  condition,  with  the  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude  flowing  down  our  cheeks, 
the  people  of  Timor  beheld  us  with  a  mixture  of 
hon-or,  surprise,  and  pity. 

The  governor,  Mr.  William  Adrian  Van  Este, 
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notwithstanding  extreme  ill-health,  became  so 
anxious  about  us,  that  I  saw  him  before  the 
appointed  time.  He  received  me  with  great 
attection,  and  gave  me  the  fullest  proofs  that  he 
was  possessed  of  every  feeling  of  a  humane  and 
good  man.  Sorry  as  he  was,  he  said,  that  such  a 
calamity  could  ever  have  happened  to  us,  yet  he 
considered  it  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life 
that  we  had  fallen  under  his  protection;  and, 
though  his  infirmity  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  do  the  office  of  a  friend  himself,  he  would 
give  such  orders  as  I  might  be  certain  would 
procure  us  every  supply  we  wanted.  A  house 
should  be  immediately  prepared  for  me,  and, 
with  respect  to  my  people,  he  said,  that  I  might 
have  room  for  them  either  at  the  hospital  or  on 
board  of  Captain  Spikerman's  ship,  which  lay  in 
the  road ;  and  he  expressed  much  uneasiness  that 
Coupang  could  not  afford  them  better  accommo- 
dations, the  house  assigned  to  me  being  the  only 
one  uninhabited,  and  the  situation  of  the  few 
famihes  that  lived  at  this  place  such,  that  they 
could  not  conveniently  receive  strangers.  For 
the  present,  till  matters  could  be  properly  regu- 
lated, he  gave  directions  that  victuals  for  my 
people  should  be  dressed  at  his  own  house. 

On  returning  to  Captain  Spikerman's  house,  I 
found  that  every  kind  relief  had  been  given  to  my 
people.  The  surgeon  had  dressed  their  sores,  and 
the  cleaning  of  their  persons  had  not  been  less  at- 
tended to,  several  friendly  gifts  of  apparel  having 
been  presented  to  them. 

I  desired  to  be  shown  to  the  house  that  was  in- 
tended for  me,  which  I  found  ready,  with  servants 
to  attend.  It  consisted  of  a  hall,  with  a  room  at 
each  end,  and  a  loft  over-head,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  piazza,  with  an  outer  apartment  in  one  corner, 
and  a  communication  from  the  back  part  of  the 
house  to  the  street.  I  therefore  determined,  in- 
stead of  sepai-ating  from  my  people,  to  lodge  them 
ail  with  me  ;  and  I  divided  the  house  as  follows  : 
One  room  I  took  to  myself,  the  other  I  allotted  to 
the  mastei*,  surgeon,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the  gunner  ; 
the  loft  to  the  other  officers  ;  and  the  outer  apart- 
ment to  the  men.  The  hall  was  common  to  the 
officers,  and  the  men  had  the  back  piazza.  Of 
this  disposition  I  informed  the  governor,  and  he 
sent  down  chairs,  tables,  and  benches,  with  bed- 
ding and  other  necessaries,  for  the  use  of  every 
one. 

The  governor,  when  I  took  my  leave,  had 
desired  me  to  acquauit  him  with  every  thing  of 
which  I  stood  in  need  ;  but  it  was  only  at  parti- 
cular times  that  he  had  a  few  moments  of  ease, 
or  could  attend  to  any  thing ;  being  in  a  dying 
state,  with  an  incurable  disease.  On  this  account 
I  transacted  whatever  business  I  had,  with  Mr. 
Timotheus  Waujon,  the  second  of  this  place,  who 
was  the  governor's  son-in-law ;  and  who  also 
contributed  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  our 
situation  comfortable.  I  had  been,  therefore,  mis- 
informed by  the  seaman,  who  told  me  that  Captain 
Spikerman  was  the  next  person  in  command  to 
the  governor. 

At  noon,  a  dinner  was  brought  to  the  house, 
sufficiently  good  to  make  persons,  more  accus- 
tomed to  plenty,  eat  too  much.  Yet  I  believe, 
few  in  such  a  situation  would  have  observed  more 
moderation  than  my  people  did.  My  greatest 
apprehension  was,  that  they  would  eat  too  much 


fruit,  of  which  there  was  great  variety  in  season 
at  this  time. 

Having  seen  every  one  enjoy  this  meal  of  plenty, 
I  dined  myself  with  Mr.  Wanjon ;  but  I  felt  no 
extraordinary  mclination  to  eat  or  drink.  Rest 
and  quiet,  I  considered  as  more  necessary  to  the 
re-establishment  of  my  health,  and  therefore  re- 
tired soon  to  my  room,  which  I  found  furnished 
with  every  convenience.  But  instead  of  rest,  my 
mind  was  disposed  to  reflect  on  our  late  suff'erings, 
and  on  the  failure  of  the  expedition  ;  but  above 
all,  on  the  thanks  due  to  Almighty  God,  who  had 
given  us  power  to  suppoi't  and  bear  such  heavy 
calamities,  and  had  enabled  me,  at  last,  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  eighteen  lives. 

In  times  of  difficulty,  there  will  generally  arise 
circumstances  that  bear  particularly  hard  on  a 
commander.  In  our  late  situation,  it  was  not  the 
least  of  my  distresses,  to  be  constantly  assailed 
with  the  melancholy  demands  of  my  people  for  an 
increase  of  allowance,  which  it  grieved  me  to  re- 
fuse. The  necessity  of  observing  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  our  provisions,  was 
so  evident,  that  I  resisted  their  solicitations,  and 
never  deviated  from  the  agreement  we  made  at 
setting  out.  The  consequence  of  this  care  was, 
that  at  our  an-ival  we  had  still  remaining  suffi- 
cient for  eleven  days,  at  our  scanty  allowance  : 
and  if  we  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
missed  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Timor,  we  could 
have  proceeded  to  Java,  where  I  was  certain  that 
every  supply  we  wanted  could  be  procured. 

Another  disagreeable  circumstance  to  which  my 
situation  exposed  me,  was  the  caprice  of  ignoi-ant 
people.  Had  I  been  incapable  of  acting,  they 
would  have  carried  the  boat  on  shore,  as  soon  as 
we  made  the  island  of  Timor,  without  considering 
that  landing  among  the  natives,  at  a  distance  from 
the  European  settlement,  might  have  been  as  dan- 
gerous as  among  any  other  Indians. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  with  which  we  left 
the  ship,  was  not  more  than  we  should  have  con- 
sumed in  five  days,  had  there  been  no  necessity 
for  husbanding  our  stock.  The  mutineers  must 
naturally  have  concluded,  that  we  could  have  no 
other  place  of  refuge  than  the  Friendly  Islands  ; 
for  it  was  not  likely  they  should  imagine  that,  so 
poorly  equipped  as  we  were  in  every  respect,  there 
could  have  been  a  possibility  of  our  attempting  to 
return  homewards  ;  much  less  can  they  suspect 
that  the  account  of  their  villauy  has  alz-eady 
reached  their  native  country. 

When  I  reflect  how  providentially  our  lives 
were  saved  at  Tofoa,  by  the  Indians  delaying  their 
attack  ;  and  that,  with  scarce  any  thing  to  support 
life,  we  crossed  a  sea  of  more  than  1200  leagues, 
without  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  when  I  reflect  that  in  an  open  boat,  with 
so  much  stormy  weather,  we  escaped  foundering, 
that  not  any  of  us  were  taken  off  by  disease,  that 
we  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  pass  the  mi- 
friendly  natives  of  other  countries  without  acci- 
dent, and  at  last  hai>f  ily  to  meet  with  the  most 
friendly  and  best  of  people  to  relieve  our  distresses ; 
I  say,  when  I  reflect  on  all  these  wonderful  escapes, 
the  remembrance  of  such  great  mercies  enables 
me  to  bear,  with  resignation  and  cheerfulness,  the 
failui'e  of  an  expedition,  the  success  of  which  I 
had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  frustrated 
at  a  time  when  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  the 
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fairest  prospect  of  being  able  to  complete  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  fully  have  answered  the  in- 
tention of  his  Majesty,  and  the  humane  promotei-s 
of  so  benevolent  a  plan. 

With  respect  to  the  preservation  of  our  health, 
during  a  course  of  sixteen  days  of  heavy  and 
almost  continual  rain,  I  would  recommend  to 
every  one  in  a  similar  situation,  the  method  we 
practised,  which  is,  to  dip  their  clothes  in  the  salt 
water,  and  wring  them  out,  as  often  as  they  be- 
come filled  with  rain  :  *  it  was  the  only  resource 
we  had,  and  I  believe  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  us,  for  it  felt  more  like  a  change  of  dry  clothes 
than  could  well  be  imagined.  We  had  occasion 
to  do  this  so  often,  that  at  length  all  our  clothes 
were  wrung  to  pieces  :  for  except  the  few  days  we 
passed  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  we  were 
continually  wet  either  with  rain  or  sea. 

Thus,  through  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
of  a  most  perilous  voyage,  and  arrived  safe  in  an 
hospitable  port,  where  every  necessary  and  comfort 
were  administered  to  us  with  a  most  liberal  hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AT  COUPANG. 

July.— From  the  great  humanity  and  attention  of 
the  governor,  and  the  gentlemen  at  Coupang,  we  re- 
ceived every  kind  of  assistance,  and  were  not  long 
without  evident  signs  of  returning  health.  Shortly 
after  our  annval,  I  presented  to  the  governor,  a 
formal  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Bounty ;  and  a 
requisition,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  instructions 
might  be  sent  to  all  the  Dutch  settlements,  to  stop 
the  ship  if  she  made  her  appearance.  With  this  a 
complete  descriptive  list  of  the  mutineers  was  given. 
I  likewise  requested,  in  one  of  my  first  visits  to 
the  governor,  that  Nelson  might  have  permission 
to  walk  about  the  country  in  search  of  plants, 
which  was  readily  granted,  with  an  offer  of  what- 
ever assistance  I  should  think  necessary  :  and  the 
governor  assured  me  that  the  country  was  well 
worth  examination,  as  it  abounded  with  many 
curious  and  medicinal  plants.  From  this  indul- 
gence I  derived  no  benefit ;  for  Nelson,  who  since 
we  left  New  Holland,  had  been  but  in  a  weak 
condition,  about  this  time  was  taken  ill,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold  caused  by  imprudently  leaving 
off  warm  clothing. 

To  secure  our  arrival  at  Batavia,  before  the 
October  fleet  sailed  for  Europe,  I  gave  public 
notice  of  my  intention  to  hire  a  vessel  to  carry  us 
to  Batavia.  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  several 
offers  were  made,  but  none  that  I  thought  reason- 
able ;  which  determined  me  to  purchase  a  small 
schooner  in  the  road,  that  was  thirty-four  feet 
long ;  for  which  I  gave  1 000  rix-dollars,  and  fitted 

*  The  surgeon  of  the  Pandora  (the  vessel  sent  to  take 
the  mutineers,  and  which  was  wrecked  on  the  homeward 
voyage),  makes  this  observation  on  the  practice  }iere  re- 
commended by  Captain  Bligh  :  "  This  is  not  advisable,  if 
protracted  beyond  three  or  four  days,  as  after  that  time 
the  great  absorption  from  the  skin  that  takes  place  taints 
the  fluids  with  the  bitter  parts  of  salt  water,  so  that  the 
saliva  becomes  intolerable  in  the  mouth."  The  great  rains 
that  fell  nearly  all  the  time  of  Captain  Bligh's  exposure, 
probably  prevented  the  effects  experienced  by  the  crew  of 
the  Pandora. 


her  for  sea,  under  the  name  of  His  Majesty's 
schooner  Resource.  As  the  coast  of  Java  is  fre- 
quently infested  with  small  piratical  vessels,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  be  provided  with  the 
proper  means  of  defence.  In  this  I  was  assisted 
by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wanjon,  who  supplied 
me  with  four  brass  swivels,  fourteen  stand  of  small 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  obligingly  let  me 
have  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  at  Batavia. 

On  the  GOth  of  July,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  Mr.  David  Nelson  ;  he  died  of  an  inflamma- 
tory fever.  The  loss  of  this  honest  man  I  very 
much  lamented  ;  he  had,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  attended  to  the  object  for  which  he  was 
sent,  and  had  always  been  ready  to  forward  every 
plan  that  was  proposed,  for  the  good  of  the  service 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  He  was  not  less  use- 
ful in  our  voyage  hither,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  by  the  patience  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  conducted  himself. 

July  2 1  St. — This  day,  I  was  employed  attending 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Nelson.  The  corpse  was  car- 
ried by  twelve  soldiers  drest  in  black,  preceded  by 
the  minister  ;  next  followed  myself  and  the  second 
governor  ;  then  ten  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
the  officers  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ;  and  after 
them  my  own  officers  and  people. 

After  reading  our  burial-service,  the  body  was 
interred  behind  the  chapel,  in  the  burying-ground 
appropriated  for  the  Eurojjeans  of  the  town.  I  was 
sorry  I  could  get  no  tombstone  to  place  over  his 
remains. 

This  was  the  second  voyage  Mr.  Nelson  had  un- 
dertaken to  the  South  Seas,  having  been  sent  out 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  collect  plants,  seeds,  &c. 
in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage.  And  now,  after 
surmounting  so  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst 
of  thankfulness  for  his  deliverance,  he  was  called 
upon  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  at  a  time  least 
expected. 

Our  schooner  being  victualled  and  ready  for  sea, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  I  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  the  hospitable  and  friendly  inhabitants  of  Cou- 
pang and  embarked.  In  the  afternoon  we  sailed, 
having  the  launch,  which  had  so  much  contributed 
to  our  preservation,  in  tow.  We  exchanged  salutes 
with  the  fort  and  shipping  as  we  ran  out  of  the 
harbour. 

This  settlement  was  foi-med  in  the  year  1 630, 
and  is  the  only  one  the  Dutch  have  on  the  island 
Timor.  They  have  residents  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  On  the  north  side  of  Timor,  there 
is  a  Portuguese  settlement.  The  produce  of  the 
island  is  chiefly  sandal-wood  and  bees-wax  ;  the 
former  article  is  now  scarce.  Wax  they  have  in 
great  plenty.  The  bees  build  their  nests  in  bushes 
and  in  the  boughs  of  trees,  to  which  the  natives 
cannot  approach  but  with  fire.  The  honey  is  put 
into  jars,  and  the  wax  is  run  into  blocks  of  three 
feet  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
square.  The  natives,  at  least  those  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coupang,  are  of  a  very  indo- 
lent disposition,  of  which  the  Chinese  have  taken 
advantage ;  for  though  the  Malays  are  very  fond 
of  traffic,  most  of  their  trade  is  carried  on  in  small 
Chinese  vessels,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  bur- 
then. There  is  a  market  at  Coupang  for  the 
country  people,  in  which,  however,  there  is  little 
business  done.  I  have  seen  a  man  from  the  coun- 
try, come  to  market  with  two  potatoes  ;  and  this 
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is  not  unusual.  These  being  sold  for  two  doits 
(equal  to  a  halfpenny  English)  serve  to  supply 
him  with  betel  to  chew  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  is  passed  in  lounging  about  the  town. 
The  inland  people,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
Europeans,  ave  strong  and  active  ;  but  their  want 
of  cleanliness,  subjects  them  to  filthy  diseases. 

The  chief  of  the  natives,  or  king  of  the  island, 
is  by  the  Dutch  styled  Keyser  (emperor).  This 
prince  lives  at  a  place  called  Backennassy,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  Coupang.  His  authority 
over  the  natives  is  not  wholly  undisputed ;  which  is 
by  the  Dutch  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  are  on  the  north  part  of  Timor.  The 
island  has  lately  suffered  much  by  a  competition 
between  the  present  king  and  one  of  his  nephews, 
which  caused  a  civil  war,  that  lasted  from  the  begin- 
ningof  the  year  5786  to  17(58,  when  their  differences 
were  settled  by  a  treaty  chiefly  m  favour  of  the 
king.  The  ravages  committed  in  these  disputes, 
have  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  pro- 
bably, from  the  want  of  industry  in  the  natives, 
will  not  soon  be  remedied.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  king.  His  dwelling  was  a 
large  house,  which  was  divided  into  only  three 
apartments,  and  surrounded  by  a  piazza  ;  agree- 
ably situated,  but  very  dirty,  as  was  all  the  furni- 
ture. The  king  who  is  an  elderly  man,  received 
me  with  much  civility,  and  ordered  refreshments 
to  be  set  before  me,  which  were,  tea,  rice,  cakes, 
roasted  Indian  corn,  and  dried  buffalo  flesh,  with 
about  a  pint  of  arrack,  which  I  believe  was  all  he 
had.  His  dress  was  a  cheque  wrapper  girded 
round  his  waist  with  a  silk  and  gold  belt,  a  loose 
linen  jacket,  and  a  coai'se  handkerchief  about  his 
head.  A  few  of  his  chiefs  were  with  him,  who 
partook  of  our  repast ;  after  which  the  king  retired 
with  three  of  them  for  a  short  time,  and  when  he 
returned,  presented  me  with  a  round  plate  of 
metal  about  four  inches  diameter,  on  which  was 
stamped  the  figure  of  a  star.  As  I  had  been 
informed  that  arrack  would  be  an  acceptable 
present,  I  was  prepared  to  make  a  return,  which 
was  well  received.  They  never  dilute  their  liquor, 
and,  from  habit,  are  able  to  drink  a  large  quantity 
of  spirits  at  a  time,  without  being  intoxicated. 

When  a  king  dies,  a  large  feast  is  made,  to  which 
all  the  inhabitants  are  invited.  The  body,  after  a 
few  days,  is  put  into  a  coffin,  which  is  closed  up 
and  kept  three  years  before  it  is  interred. 

The  Dutch  have  been  at  some  pains  to  establish 
Christianity  among  the  natives  :  but  it  has  not 
gained  much  ground,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coupang.  The  present  king  was  christened  by 
the  name  of  Barnardus.  His  Indian  name  is 
Bacchee  Bannock.  The  Scriptures  are  translated 
into  the  Malay  language,  and  prayers  ai-e  per- 
formed, in  the  church  at  Coupang,  by  a  Malay 
clergyman,  in  that  language. 

I  met,  at  Timor,  with  most  of  the  fruits  that  are 
described  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  as  natives 
of  Batavia,  except  the  mangostan.  The  bread-fruit 
tree,  called  by  the  Malays  soccoom,  likewise  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance,  and  appears  to  be  as 
much  a  native  of  tliis  island  as  it  is  of  Otaheite. 
The  fruit  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  but  not 
so  good.  A  bread-fruit  of  Timor,  weighs  half 
as  much  more  as  one  of  equal  size  at  Otaheite. 
It  is  not  used  here  as  bread,  but  generally  eaten 
with  milk   and  sugar.     At   Backennassy   I   saw 


about  twenty  of  the  trees,  larger  than  any  I  have 
seen  at  Otaheite.  Here  is  also  a  sort  of  bread- 
fruit tree,  that  produces  seeds,  not  unlike  Windsor 
beans,  and  equally  palatable,  either  boiled  or 
roasted.  No  other  part  of  the  fruit  is  eatable  ; 
and  though  the  tree,  I  am  told,  is  to  all  ai)pear- 
ance  the  same  as  the  other,  the  fruits  have  but 
little  resemblance  ;  the  fruit  of  this  being  covered 
with  projecting  points,  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length. 
I  received  a  present  of  some  fine  plants,  from 
the  governor,  which  I  was  afterwards  unfor- 
tunately obliged  to  leave  at  Batavia,  for  want  of 
proper  room  to  take  care  of  them,  in  the  packet 
by  which  I  returned  to  Europe.  Mr.  Wanjon 
likewise  favoured  me  with  some  seeds  for  his 
Majesty's  garden  at  Kew,  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  deliver  safe,  on  my  return  :  and  some 
of  the  mountain  rice,  cultivated  at  Timor,  on  the 
dry  land,  which  was  forwarded  to  his  Majesty's 
botanic  garden  at  St.  Vincent,  and  to  other  parts 
in  the  West  Indies. 

A  resemblance  of  language  between  the  people 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  has  been 
remarked  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage.  Here, 
the  resemblance  appeared  stronger  than  has  yet 
been  noticed  ;  particularly  in  their  numerals. 
But  besides  the  language,  I  observed  some  cus- 
toms among  the  people  of  Timor,  still  more  strik- 
ing for  their  similarity.  They  practise  the  Tooqe- 
tooge*  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  which  they  call 
Toombock :  and  the  Roomee  of  Otaheite,  which 
they  call  Ramus.  I  likewise  saw,  placed  on  their 
graves,  offerings  of  baskets  with  tobacco  and  betel. 
I  left  the  governor,  Mr.  Van  Este,  at  the  point 
of  death.  To  this  gentleman  our  most  grateful 
thanks  are  due,  for  the  humane  and  friendly  treat- 
ment that  we  received  from  him.  His  ill  state  of 
health  only  prevented  him  from  showing  us  more 
particular  marks  of  attention.  Unhappily,  it  is  to 
his  memory  only  that  I  now  pay  this  tribute.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  that  Mr. 
Wanjon,  the  next  in  place  to  the  governor,  was 
equally  humane  and  ready  to  relieve  us.  His 
attention  was  unremitting,  and,  when  there  was 
a  doubt  about  supplying  me  with  money,  to  enable 
me  to  purchase  a  vessel,  he  cheerfully  took  it  upon 
himself ;  without  which,  it  was  evident,  I  should 
have  been  too  late  at  Batavia  to  have  sailed  for 
Europe  with  the  October  fleet.  I  can  only  return 
such  services  by  ever  retaining  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  them.  Mr.  Max,  the  town  surgeon, 
likewise  behaved  to  us  with  the  most  disinterested 
humanity  :  he  attended  every  one  with  the  utmost 
care  ;  for  which  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  re- 
ceive any  payment,  or  to  render  me  any  account, 
or  other  answer  than  that  it  was  his  duty. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM     TIMOR     TO     BATAVIA. 

Thursday,  August  20th. — From  Coupang  we 
steered  N.W.  by  W.,  having  a  moderate  breeze  at 
S.E.  with  fair  weather. 

Saturday,  22d. — At  daylight  we  saw  the  island 
Flores  to  the  northward.  We  steered  along  the 
south  side  of  Flores,  mostly  with  light  winds  and 

*  The  Tooge-tooge  and  the  Roomee  are  described  in  Cap- 
tain Cook's  last  voyage. 
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hazy  weather,  so  that  we  did  not  constantly  keep 
sight  of  the  coast. 

Tuesday,  25th. — At  noon  we  were  off  Toorns 
island,  which  bore  N.W.  by  N.,  three  or  four 
leagues  distant.  There  is  a  curious  high  peak  on  the 
S.W.part:  the  land  near  the  shore  is  low  and  woody. 

On  the  27th,  at  noon,  we  were  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Mangaryn,  which  not  appearing  so 
open  and  clear  as  represented  in  the  map,  I  steered 
for  the  Straits  of  Sapi,  intending  to  pass  through  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  plan,  by  strong 
currents  setting  to  the  S.E.,  which  there  was  not 
sufficient  wind  to  enable  us  to  stem,  I  therefore 
again  stood  for  the  Straits  of  Mangaryn,which  we  ran 
through  in  the  aftei-noonof  the  29th,  being  favoured 
with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.S.E.  On  the  Flores 
side,  there  are  many  good  harbours  and  bays, 
where  vessels  may  anchor  ;  but  the  country  here- 
abouts appears  burnt  up  and  desolate. 

When  we  had  passed  the  straits,  we  kept  to  the 
westward,  running  along  the  north  side  of  the 
island  Sumbawa,  where  there  is  a  very  high  moun- 
tain near  the  coast  ;  at  the  foot  of  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  many  runs  of  good  water,  conveniently 
situated  for  ships  to  supply  themselves. 

In  the  night  of  the  31st,  several  prows  were 
rowing  about  us,  on  which  account  we  kept  all 
night  under  arms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3d. — This  and  the  two  following 
days  we  were  sailing  along  the  north  side  of  the 
island  Lombock,  on  which  is  a  high  mountain. 
Most  of  the  islands  in  this  route  are  distinguished  by 
high  mountains.  Lombock  appears  to  be  well  clothed 
with  wood.  In  the  nights  we  saw  fires  placed  on 
the  high  lands,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 

Sunday,  6th. — In  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  high 
land  of  Cape  Sandana,  which  is  the  N.E.  part  of 
Java.  The  next  day  we  were  off  Cape  Sandana, 
which  is  a  low  cape  projecting  from  the  high  land 
already  mentioned. 

We  steered  to  the  westward,  along  the  coast  of 
Java  ;  and  on  the  10th,  at  noon,  we  anchored  off 
Passourwang,  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Java,  in  two  fathoms  ;  distant  from  the  shore 
half  a  league  ;  the  entrance  of  the  river  bearing 
S.W.  The  coast  hereabouts  is  so  shoal,  that 
large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  land.  As  soon  as  we  were  at 
anchor,  I  got  in  my  boat  and  went  on  shore.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  near  the  entrance,  were  mud, 
on  which  grew  a  few  mangrove  bushes.  Among 
them  we  saw  hogs  running,  and  many  were  lying 
dead  in  the  mud,  which  caused  a  most  intolerable 
stench,  and  made  me  heartily  repent  having  come 
here,  but  after  proceeding  about  a  mile  up  the 
river,  the  couree  of  which  was  serpentine,  we 
found  a  very  pleasant  countrj',  and  landed  at  a 
small  and  well-constructed  fort  ;  where  I  was  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  and  polite  manner  by  M. 
Adrian  Van  Rye,  the  commandant.  By  the 
return  of  the  boat,  I  sent  on  board  a  small  bul- 
lock, and  other  provisions.  I  likewise  took  a 
pilot  to  conduct  us  to  Sourabya. 

The  houses  at  Passourwang  are  neatly  built,  and 
the  country  appears  to  be  well  cultivated.  The 
produce  of  this  settlement  is  rice,  of  which  they 
export  large  quantities.  There  are  but  few  Dutch 
here:  the  Javanese  are  numerous,'^ and  their 
chief  lives  with  considerable  splendour.  They 
have  good  roads,  and  posts  are  established  along 


the  coast ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  busy  and  well- 
regulated  settlement. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  we  sailed  ;  and  on 
the  12th,  in  the  evening,  anchored  in  Sourabya 
road,  in  seven  fathoms  :  distance  from  the  shore 
one  mile.  We  found  riding  here,  seven  square- 
rigged  and  several  smaller  vessels. 

It  was  too  late  when  we  anchored  to  send  a 
boat  on  shore.  The  next  morning,  before  day- 
light, three  guard-boats  stationed  themselves  near 
us,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  must  not  land  or 
send  a  boat  on  shore.  This  restriction,  I  learnt 
from  the  officer  of  the  guard  boats,  was  in  con- 
foi-mity  to  general  orders  concerning  all  strange 
vessels  on  their  first  arrival.  At  nine  in  the 
forenoon,  leave  came  off  for  us  to  land,  and  soon 
after  the  guard-boats  quitted  us. 

I  was  received  on  shore  with  great  civility  and 
friendship  by  the  governor,  or  Opperhooft,  M. 
Ant.  Barkay,  and  the  commandant  of  the  troops, 
M.  de  Bose.  By  these  gentlemen  I  was  hospitably 
entertained,  and  advised  to  remain  till  the  1 6th, 
wheu  some  vessels  were  to  sail,  with  whom  I 
might  keep  company,  which  they  recommended 
on  account  of  pirates. 

Sourabya  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  sea  shore,  so  that 
only  the  flag-staff  can  be  seen  from  the  road.  The 
river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  1 00 
tons  burthen,  and  the  bank  on  one  side  is  made 
convenient  for  tracking.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  here,  and  have  a  town  or  camp 
on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  Sourabya.  The 
country  near  the  town  is  Hat,  and  the  soil  light,  so 
that  they  plough  with  a  single  bullock  or  buffalo 
{karrabow).  The  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
near  the  mountains,  are  infested  with  a  breed  of 
fierce  tigers,  which  makes  travelling  inland  very 
dangerous.  They  have  here  a  breed  of  horses, 
which  are  small,  but  they  are  handsome  and  strong. 

The  Javanese  in  this  neighbourhood  are  nume- 
rous. M.  Bai'kay  and  M.  de  Bose  took  me  with 
them  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  of  the  principal  natives, 
whom  we  found  attended  by  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  pikes,  in  great  military  order.  We 
were  entertained  with  a  concert  of  music  ;  the  in- 
struments were  gongs,  drums,  and  a  fiddle  with  two 
strings.  I  hired  a  pilot  here  to  carry  us  to  Batavia. 

On  the  1 7th,  we  sailed  from  Sourabya,  in  com- 
pany with  three  prows.  At  noon,  we  anchored  at 
Crissey,  which  is  a  town  with  a  small  fort  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  We  remained  here  about  two 
hours  and  then  weighed. 

The  navigation  through  the  Straits  'of  Madura 
is  so  intricate,  that,  with  the  little  opportunity  I 
had,  I  am  unable  to  undertake  a  description  of  it. 
The  next  day  (September  18th)  having  passed  the 
straits,  we  bore  away  to  the  westward,  along  the 
coast  of  Java,  in  company  with  the  prows  before 
mentioned.  We  had  regular  soundings  all  the 
way  to  Samarang,  off  which  place  we  anchored  on 
the  22d  in  the  afternoon.  The  shoalness  of  the 
coast  here,  makes  the  road  of  Samarang  very 
inconvenient,  both  on  account  of  the  great  distapce 
that  large  ships  (of  which  there  were  several  in  the 
road)  are  obliged  to  lie  from  the  shore,  and  of  the 
landing,  which  is  in  a  river  that  cannot  be  entered 
before  half-flood.  This  river  resembles  the  one 
at  Passourwang,  the  shores  being  low,  with  offen- 
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sivo  dead  animals  lying  about.  I  was  met  at 
the  landing-place  by  the  equipage-master,  and  he 
furnished  me  with  a  carriage  to  carry  me  to  the 
governor,  whose  residence  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Samarang.  I  requested,  and  obtained 
leave,  to  have  our  wants  supplied,  which  were,  to 
recruit  our  provisions,  and  to  get  anew  main-mast, 
having  sprung  ours  in  the  passage  from  Sourabya. 

Samarang  is  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch  ;  and  is  the  most  considerable  settle- 
ment, next  to  Batavia,  that  the  Dutch  have  in  Java. 
Here  is  a  very  good  hospital,  and  a  public  school, 
chiefly  for  teaching  the  mathematics.  They  have 
likewise  a  theatre.  Provisions  are  remarkably 
cheap  here,  beef  being  at  ten  doits  per  pound,  and 
the  price  of  a  fowl  twelve  doits. 

I  experienced  great  civility  from  some  of  the 
gentlemen  at  Samarang,  particularly  from  M.  le 
Baron  de  Bose,  a  merchant,  brother  to  the  M.  de 
Bose,  commandant  of  the  troops  at  Sourabya: 
and  from  M.  Abegg,  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  advice  and  medicines, 
for  which  he  would  not  consent  to  receive  payment. 

On  the  26th,  we  sailed  from  Samarang  ;  and 
with  us,  a  galley  mounting  six  swivels,  which  the 
governor  had  directed  to  accompany  us  to  Batavia. 

On  the  first  of  October  we  anchored  in  Batavia 
road,  where  we  found  riding,  a  Dutch  ship  of  war, 
and  twenty  sail  of  Dutch  East  India  ships,  besides 
many  smaller  vessels. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  I  went  on 
shore,  and  landed  at  a  house  by  the  river,  where 
strangers  first  stop  and  give  an  account  wlio  they 
are,  whence  they  come,  &c.  From  this  place,  a 
Malay  gentleman  took  me  in  a  carriage  to  the 
Sabandar,  Mr.  Englehard,  whose  house  was  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
shipping.  The  Sabandar  is  the  officer  with  whom 
all  strangers  are  obliged  to  transact  their  business : 
at  least,  the  whole  must  go  through  his  hands. 
With  him,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
governor-general,  who  received  me  with  great 
civility.  I  acquainted  his  excellency  with  my 
situation,  and  requested  my  people  might  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
passage  to  Europe  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed.  I 
likewise  desired  permission  to  sell  the  schooner 
and  launch.  All  this  his  excellency  told  me  should 
be  granted.  I  then  took  leave,  and  returned  with 
the  Sabandar,  who  wrote  down  the  particulars  of 
my  wants,  in  order  to  form  from  them  a  regular  peti- 
tion, to  be  presented  to  the  council  the  next  day.  I 
had  brought  from  the  governor  of  Coupang,  directed 
for  the  governor-general  at  Batavia,  the  account 
of  my  voyage  and  misfortune,  translated  into 
Dutch,  from  an  account  that  I  had  given  to  Mr. 
Van  Este.  So  attentive  had  they  been  at  Timor 
to  every  thing  that  related  to  us. 

There  is  a  large  hotel  at  Batavia,  fitted  up  pur- 
posely for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  reside  at  any  other  place.  It  is 
situated  near  the  great  river,  in  a  part  of  the  city 
that  is  reckoned  the  most  airy  and  healthy.  Never- 
theless, I  found  the  air  hot  and  suffocating,  and 


was  taken  ill  in  the  night  with  a  violent  pain  in 
my  head.  The  next  morning,  at  nine,  the  council 
sat,  and  I  attended,  accompanied  by  the  Sabandar ; 
and  was  informed  that  the  council  had  complied 
with  all  I  had  requested. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  my  head-ach 
increa.sed,  and  a  violent  fever  came  on.  I  sent  to 
acquaint  the  Sabandar  of  my  situation,  and  was 
soon  after  attended  by  the  head  surgeon  of  the 
town  hospital,  Mr.  Aansorp ;  by  whose  care  and 
skill,  in  less  than  24  hours,  the  fever  considerably 
abated,  but  a  severe  head-ach  continued.  I  had  aii 
invitation  from  the  governor-general  to  dine  with 
him  ;  which,  of  coui-se,  I  was  obliged  to  decline. 

I  hired  a  carriage,  which  cost  three  dollars 
per  day,  for  the  benefit  of  taking  an  airing.  My 
lodgings  at  the  hotel  were  so  close  and  hot,  that  I 
desired  the  Sabandar  to  apply  to  the  governor- 
general,  for  leave  to  hire  a  house  in  the  country  ; 
which  request  his  excellency  not  only  immediately 
complied  with,  but  gave  directions  for  my  being 
accommodated  at  the  house  of  the  physician  or 
surgeon-general,  Mr.  Sparling. 

One  of  my  people,  Thomas  Hall,  being  ill  with 
a  flux,  I  obtained  leave  for  him  to  be  sent  to  the 
country  hospital,  which  is  a  convenient  airy  building. 

Tuesday,  6th. — This  morning,  at  sunrise,  I  left 
the  hotel,  and  was  carried  to  Mr.  Sparling's  house, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  near  the 
convalescent  hospital,  which  at  this  time  had  also 
sick  men  in  it,  the  whole  number  of  patients 
amounting  to  800.  I  found  every  thing  prepared 
for  my  comfort  and  convenience.  Mr.  Sparling 
would  suffer  me  to  take  no  medicine,  though  I  had 
still  considerable  fever  with  head-ach :  but  I  found 
so  much  relief  from  the  diff"erence  of  the  air,  that 
in  the  evening  I  was  able  to  accompany  Mr. 
Sparling  on  a  visit  to  the  governor-general,  at  one 
of  his  country  seats ;  where  we  found  many  ladies, 
all  dressed  in  the  Malay  fashion,  some  of  them 
richly  ornamented  with  jewels.  I  had  invitations 
from  several  gentlemen,  and  some  very  kindly 
pressed  me  to  make  their  country  houses  my 
abode,  till  my  health  should  be  re-established. 

My  indisposition  increasing,  Mr.  Sparling  ad- 
vised me  to  quit  Batavia  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  represented  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  governor- 
general.  I  was  informed  from  his  excellency,  that  the 
homeward  bound  ships  were  so  much  crowded,  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  all  my  people  going 
in  one  ship,  and  that  they  could  be  accommodated 
no  other  way  than  by  dividing  them  into  different 
ships.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  a  separation  was 
unavoidable,  1  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  physician,  and,  as  a  packet  was  appointed  to 
sail  for  Europe  on  the  16th  instant,  I  sent  to  re- 
quest of  the  governor  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
take  a  passage  in  her  for  myself,  and  as  many  ol 
my  people  as  they  were  able  to  receive.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  was  acquainted  that  myself  and  two 
more  could  be  accommodated  in  the  packet,  she 
being  too  small  to  admit  a  greater  number ;  but  that 
I  might  rest  assured  of  passages  being  provided  for 
those  that  remained,  by  the  earliest  opportunities. 

Friday,  9th. — This  day,  anchored  in  the  road, 
the  General  Elliot,  an  English  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lloyd.  In  the  Straits  of  Banca,  he  had 
met  with  some  boats  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company's  ship  Vansittart,  that  was  lost  in  the 
Straits  of  Billaton,  by  having  struck  on  a  rock 
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that  went  through  her  bottom.  Captain  Wilson, 
who  commanded  the  Vansittart,  I  was  informed, 
had  just  finished  a  survey  of  those  straits,  and  was 
hoisting  his  boat  in,  when  the  ship  struclc.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  intelligence,  Captain  Lloyd, 
in  the  General  Elliot,  and  another  ship  in  company, 
called  the  Nonsuch,  sailed  for  the  wreck.  They 
found  the  ship  had  been  burnt  down  to  the  water's 
edge  by  the  Malays.  They,  however,  saved  40 
chests  of  treasure,  out  of  55,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  on  board.  Most  of  the  ship's  company 
were  saved :  one  man  only  was  lost  in  the  ship, 
and  five  others  in  a  small  boat  were  missing,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  some  of  the  treasure. 
— The  greater  part  of  the  people  went  with  Cap- 
tain Wilson  to  China,  and  some  were  with  Captain 
Lloyd. 

Saturday,  10th. — This  morning,  the  Resource 
was  sold  by  public  auction  :  the  custom  at  Batavia, 
is  to  begin  high,  and  to  lower  the  price,  till  some 
pei'son  bids;  and  the  first  bidder  is  the  buyer. 
She  was  accordingly  put  up  at  2000  rix-dollars, 
but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  no  one  offered  to 
purchase  before  the  auctioneer  had  lowered  the 
demand  to  295  rix-dollars,  for  which  price  she 
was  sold ;  the  purchaser  being  an  Englishman, 
Captain  John  Eddie,  who  commanded  an  English 
ship  from  Bengal.  If  no  strangers  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  sale,  I  imagine  they  would  have  let  her 
run  down  to  200  dollars,  in  which  case  I  should 
have  had  no  alternative. 

The  launch  likewise  was  sold.  The  services  she 
had  rendered  us,  made  me  feel  great  reluctance  at 
parting  with  her ;  which  I  would  not  have  done, 
if  I  could  have  found  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
getting  her  conveyed  to  Europe. 

Little  as  the  schooner  had  sold  for,  I  found  I 
was  in  danger  of  having  the  sum  lessened  ;  for  the 
Sabandar  informed  me,  that,  by  an  order  of  the 
council,  there  was  a  duty  on  the  sale  of  all  vessels. 
With  this  demand  I  would  by  no  means  comply ; 
for  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  suffered,  in  sus- 
taining a  loss  of  705  rix-dollars  out  of  1000,  by  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  vessel,  she  having  cost 
1000  rix-dollars. 

This  day,  Thomas  Hall,  tvhom  I  had  sent  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  hospital,  died.  He  had  been 
ill  of  a  flux  from  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Timor. 

Monday,  12th. — I  agreed  with  the  captain  of  the 
packet  for  a  passage  to  Europe,  for  myself,  my 
clerk,  and  a  servant.  The  Sabandar  informed  me, 
it  was  necessary  that  my  officers  and  people  should 
be  examined  before  a  notary,  respecting  the  loss 
of  the  Bounty,  as  otherwise  the  governor  and 
council  were  not  legally  authorized  to  detain  her, 
if  she  should  be  found  in  any  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments. They  were  therefore,  at  my  desire,  exa- 
mined ;  and  afterwards  made  affidavit  before  the 
governor  and  council  at  the  Stadt-house. 

My  officers  complaining  to  me  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  some  tradesmen's  bills,  I  spoke  to  the 
Sabandar.  A  bill  of  51  dollars  for  five  hats,  he 
reduced  to  30  dollars,  and  in  other  articles  made 
proportionable  deductions. 

Paper  money  is  the  currency  of  Batavia,  and  is 
so  understood  in  all  bargains.  At  this  time,  paper 
was  at  28  per  cent,  discount :  there  is  likewise  a 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  ducatoon,  which  at 
Batavia  is  80  stivers,  and  in  Holland  only  63 
stivers:  this  occasions  a  loss  of  21:|:  per  cent,  on 


remittance  of  money.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if 
any  person  at  Batavia  remits  money  by  bills  of 
exchange  to  Europe,  they  lose  by  the  discount  and 
the  exchange  49^  per  cent. 

Those  who  have  accounts  to  pay,  and  can  give 
unexceptionable  bills  on  Europe,  will  find  a  con- 
siderable saving  by  negociating  their  bills  with 
private  people ;  who  are  glad  to  give  for  them  a 
premium  of  20  per  cent,  at  the  least.  This  dis- 
covery, I  made  somewhat  too  late  to  profit  by. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  strangers 
have  to  encounter,  is,  their  being  obliged  to  live 
at  the  hotel.  This  hotel  was  formerly  two  houses, 
which  by  doors  of  communication  have  been  made 
one.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  range  of  buildings, 
more  calculated  for  a  cold  country  than  for  such 
a  climate  as  Batavia.  There  is  no  free  cii-culation 
of  air,  and  what  is  equally  bad,  it  is  always  very 
dirty;  and  there  is  great  want  of  attendance. 
What  they  call  cleaning  the  house,  is  another 
nuisance ;  for  they  never  use  any  water  to  cool  it 
or  to  lay  the  dust,  but  sweep  daily  with  brooms, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  those  in  the  house  are 
almost  suffocated  by  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  months  of  December  and  January  are 
reckoned   the   most   unhealthy  of  the   year,  the 

heavy  rains  being  then  set  in. The  account  of 

the  seasons,  as  given  to  me  here,  I  believe  may  be 
relied  on. 

The  middle  of  November,  the  west  monsoon 
begins,  and  rain. 

December  and  January. — Continual  rain  with 
strong  westerly  wind. 

February. — Westerly  wind.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  month  the  rain  begins  to  abate. 

March. — Intervals  of  fine  weather.  Wind 
westerly. 

April. — In  this  month  the  east  monsoon  begins. 
Weather  generally  fine,  with  showers  of  i-ain. 

May.     East  monsoon  fixed.     Showery. 

June  and  July.  Clear  weather.  Strong  east  wind. 

August  and  September.    Wind  more  moderate. 

October.  In  this  month,  the  wind  begins  to 
be  variable,  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  current  is  said  always  to  run  with  the 
wind.  Nevertheless  I  found  the  reverse  in  sail- 
ing from  Timor  to  Java.  Between  the  end  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year, 
no  Dutch  ship  bound  for  Europe  is  allowed  to 
sail  from  Batavia,  for  fear  of  being  near  the 
Mauritius,  at  the  time  of  the  hurricanes,  which 
are  frequent  there  in  December  and  January. 

My  illness  prevented  me  from  gaining  much 
knowledge  of  Batavia.  Of  their  public  buildings, 
I  saw  nothing  that  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction 
as  their  country  hospital  for  seamen.  It  is  a  large 
commodious  and  airy  building,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town,  close  to  the  side  of  the  river,  or 
rather  in  the  river  :  for  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has,  by  labour,  been  made  an  island  of,  and 
the  sick  are  carried  there  in  a  boat :  each  ward 
is  a  separate  dwelling,  and  the  different  diseases 
are  properly  classed.  They  have  sometimes  1 400 
patients  in  it  :  at  this  time  there  were  800,  but 
more  than  half  of  these  were  recovered  and  fit 
for  service,  of  whom  300  were  destined  for  the 
fleet  that  was  to  sail  for  Europe.  I  went  through 
most  of  the  wards,  and  there  appeared  great  care 
and  attention.  The  sheets,  bedding,  and  linen, 
of  the  sick  were  perfectly  neat  and  clean.     The 
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house  of  the  physician,  Mr.  Sparling,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  hospital,  is  at  one  extremity 
of  the  building  :  and  here  it  was  that  I  resided. 
To  the  attention  and  care  of  this  gentleman,  for 
which  he  would  receive  no  payment,  I  am  proba- 
bly indebted  for  my  life. 

The  hospital  in  the  town  is  well  attended,  but 
the  situation  is  so  ill  chosen,  that   it   certainly 
I   would  be  the  saving  of  many  lives  to  build  one  ui 
j    its  stead  up  the  river  ;  which  might  be  done  with 
great  advantage,  as  water  carriage  is  so  easy  and 
convenient.     A  great  neglect  in  some  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  shipping  here,  was  suffering  their 
people  to  go  dirty,  and  frequently  without  frock, 
shirt,  or  any  thing  to  cover  their  bodies  ;   which, 
besides  being  a  public  nuisance,  must  probably  be 
I  productive  of  ill  health  in  tlie  most  robust  consti- 
tution. 

The  governor-general  gave  me  leave  to  lodge 
all  my  people  at  the  country  hospital,  which  I 
thought  a  great  advantage,  and  with  which  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  officers,  however, 
at  their  own  request,  remained  in  the  town. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  packet  ap- 
proaching, I  settled  my  accounts  with  the  Sabandar, 
leaving  open  the  victualling  account,  to  be  closed 
by  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture ;  whom  I  likewise  authorised  to  supply  the 
men  and  officers  left  under  his  command,  with 
one  month's  pay,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
clothing  for  their  passage  to  England. 

I  had  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  living  plants 
from  Timor,  in  six  tubs  ;  which  contained  jacks, 
nancas,  karambolas,  namnams,  jambos,  and  three 
thriving  bread-fruit  plants.  These  I  thought  might 
be  serviceable  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if 
brought  no  farther  :  but  I  had  the  mortification 
of  being  obliged  to  leave  them  all  at  Batavia.  I 
took  these  plants  on  board  at  Coupang,  on  the 
20th  of  August :  they  had  experienced  a  passage 
of  forty-two  days  to  my  arrival  here.  The  bread- 
fruit plants  died  to  the  root,  and  sprouted  afresh 
from  thence.  The  karambolas,  jacks,  nancas,  and 
namnams,  I  had  raised  from  the  seed,  and  they  were 
in  fine  order.  No  judgment  can  hence  be  formed 
of  the  success  of  transporting  plants,  as  in  the 
present  trial  they  had  many  disadvantages. 

This  morning,  Friday  16th,  before  sun-rise,  I 
embarked  on  board  the  Vlydte  packet,  commanded 
by  Captain  Peter  Couvret,  bound  for  Middleburgh. 
With  me  likewise  embarked  Mr.  John  Samuel^ 
clerk,  and  John  Smith,  seaman.  Those  of  our 
company  who  staid  behind,  the  governor  promised 
me  should  follow  in  the  first  ships,  and  be  as  little 

divided    as    possible. At  seven    o'clock    the 

packet  weighed,  and  sailed  out  of  the  road. 

On  the  18th  we  spoke  the  Rambler,  an  Ameri- 
can brig,  belonging  to  Boston,  bound  to  Batavia. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  we  steered  to 
the  north  of  the  Cocos  Isles.  These  islands.  Cap- 
tain Couvret  informed  me,  are  full  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  :  there  is  no  anchorage  near  them,  but 
good  landing  for  boats. 

In  the  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there 
occurred  nothmg  worth  remark.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  noticing  the  Dutch  manner  of  navi- 
gating. They  steer  by  true  compass,  or  rather 
endeavour  so  to  do,  by  means  of  a  small  moveable 
central  card,  which  they  set  to  the  meridian :  and 
whenever  they  discover  the  variation  has  altered 


■2§  degrees  since  the  last  adjustment,  they  again 
correct  the  central  card.  This  is  steering  within 
a  quarter  of  a  point,  without  aiming  at  greater 
exactness.  The  officer  of  the  watch  likewise  cor- 
rects the  course  for  lee-way,  by  his  own  judgment, 
before  it  is  marked  down  in  the  log  board.  They 
heave  no  log  :  I  was  told  that  the  Company  do  not 
allow  it.  Their  manner  of  computing  their  run, 
is  by  means  of  a  measured  distance  of  forty  feet 
along  the  ship's  side  :  they  take  notice  of  any 
remarkable  patch  of  froth,  when  it  is  abreast  the 
foremost  end  of  the  measured  distance,  and  count 
half  seconds  till  the  mark  of  froth  is  abreast  the 
after  end.  With  the  number  of  half  seconds  thus 
obtained,  they  divide  the  number  forty-eight, 
taking  the  product  for  the  rate  of  sailing  in  geo- 
graphical miles  in  one  hour,  or  the  number  of 
Dutch  miles  in  four  hours. 

It  is  not  usual  to  make  any  allowance  to  the 
sun's  declination,  on  account  of  being  on  a  dif- 
ferent meridian  from  that  for  which  the  tables 
are  calculated  :  they  in  general  compute  with  the 
numbers  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  table.  From 
all  tliis  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  reason 
why  the  Dutch  are  frequently  above  ten  degrees 
out  in  their  reckoning.  Their  passages  likewise 
are  considerably  lengthened  by  not  carrying  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sail. 

December  16th,  in  the  afternoon  we  anchored 
in  Table  Bay.  The  next  morning  I  went  on  shore, 
and  waited  on  his  Excellency  M.  Vander  Graaf, 
who  received  me  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly 
manner.  The  Guardian,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Riou,  had  left  the  Cape  about  eight  days  before, 
with  cattle  and  stores  for  Port  Jackson.  This  day 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  the  Astree,  a  French 
frigate,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  St.  Rivel, 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  on  board  of  which  ship 
was  the  late  governor,  the  Chevalier  d'Entrecas- 
treaux.  Other  ships  that  arrived  during  my  stay 
at  the  Cape,  were,  a  French  forty  gun  frigate,  an 
East  India  ship,  and  a  brig  of  the  same  nation  : 
likewise  two  other  French  ships,  with  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Mosambique,  bound  to  the  West 
Indies  :  a  Dutch  packet  from  Europe,  after  a 
four  months'  passage  :  and  the  Harpy,  a  South 
Sea  whaler,  with  500  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and 
400  of  seal  and  other  oils.  There  is  a  standing 
order  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  that 
no  person  who  takes  a  passage  from  Batavia  for 
Europe,  in  any  of  their  ships,  shall  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship  before  she  arrives  at  her  intended 
port  ;  according  to  which  regulation,  I  must  have 
gone  to  Holland  in  the  packet.  Of  this  I  was  not 
informed  till  I  was  taking  leave  of  the  governor- 
general,  at  Batavia,  when  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  give  the  captain  an  order  to  permit  me  to  land 
in  the  channel.  He  however  desired  I  would 
make  use  of  his  name  to  Governor  Vander  Graaf, 
who  readily  complied  with  my  request,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  packet, 
a  copy  of  which  his  Excellency  gave  to  me  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  recommendatory  letters  to 
people  of  consequence  in  Holland,  in  case  I  should 
be  obliged  to  proceed  so  far. 

I  left  a  letter  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Governor  Phillips,  at  Port  Jackson, 
by  the  first  opportunity  ;  containing  a  short  ac- 
count of  my  voyage,  with  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
pirates  :  and  from  Batavia  I  had  written  to  Lord 
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Cornwallis  ;  so  that  every  part  of  ludia  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

We  sailed  from  the  Cape,  on  Saturday,  2nd  Jan- 
uary, 1790,  in  company  with  the  Astree  French 
frigate.  The  next  morning  neither  ship  nor  land 
was  in  sight.  On  the  15th,  we  passed  in  sight  of 
the  island  St.  Helena.  The  •21st,  we  saw  the  Island 
Ascension.  On  the  10th  of  February,  the  wind 
being  at  N.  E.,  blowing  fresh,  our  sails  were  covered 
with  a  fine  orange-coloured  dust.  Fuego,  the 
westernmost  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  the 
nearest  land  to  us,  on  that  day  at  noon  bore  N.E.  by 
E.  1  E.,  distance  140  leagues.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  we  saw  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  Sunday  March  the  14th, 
I  left  the  packet,  and  was  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
by  an  Isle  of  Wight  boat. 

Those  of  my  ofiicers  and  people  whom  I  left  at 


Batavia,  were  provided  with  passages  in  the 
eai'liest  ships  ;  and  at  the  time  we  parted,  were 
apparently  in  good  health.  Nevertheless  they 
did  not  all  live  to  quit  Batavia.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
master's  mate,  and  Peter  Linkletter,  seaman, 
died  within  a  fortnight  after  my  departure  ;  the 
hardships  they  had  ex])erienced  having  rendered 
them  unequal  to  cope  with  so  unhealthy  a  climate 
as  that  of  Batavia.  The  remainder  embarked  on 
board  the  Dutch  fleet  for  Europe,  and  aiTived 
safe  at  this  country,  except  Robert  Lamb,  who 
died  on  the  passage,  and  Mr.  Ledward,  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Thus 
of  nineteen  who  were  forced  by  the  mutineers 
into  the  launch,  it  has  pleased  God  that  twelve 
should  surmount  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  voyage,  and  live  to  revisit  their  native 
country. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE  MUTINY  ON  BOARD  THE  BOUNTY,  AND  A  RELATION 
OF  THE  FATE  OP  THE  MUTINEERS,  AND  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.* 


Captain  Bligh's  account  of  his  voyage  has  been 
given  precisely  as  he  published  it,  in  1792,  with- 
out any  alteration,  saving  the  suppression  of  those 
parts  where  he  records  his  observations  of  the 
latitude,  longitude,  bearings  and  soundings  of 
particular  places,  of  no  interest  to  any  but  the 
mariner,  and  even  to  him  now  rendered  almost, 
if  not  quite  useless,  by  subsequent  and  more  ac- 
curate surveys. 

The  superiority  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
reading  a  journal  of  facts,  recorded  day  by  day 
while  the  immediate  impression  remains,  over  a 
formal  narrative,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  very 
desirable  that  the  original  should  be  presented  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  vamped  and  tinselled 
substitute.  In  many  cases  however,  the  original 
is  not  adapted  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  present 
is  far  otherwise,  and  we  trace  the  daily  progress 
of  the  skilful  mariner,  on  whose  life  the  existence 
of  his  fellow  sufferers  depended,  with  earnest  hope 
and  eager  expectation.  His  narrative  is  like  a 
moving  picture  ;  full  of  horrors,  it  is  true,  but  of 
horrors  that  fix  our  gaze  upon  them. 

Captain  Bhgh's  character  stood  deservedly  high 
in  his  profession,  in  which  he  afterwards  rose  to 
the  rank  of  a  flag  officer,  but  his  temper  was  infirm, 
and  when  imder  its  influence  he  suffered  himself 
to  use  language  both  to  his  crew  and  officers,  which 
it  is  now  surprising  to  believe  was  not  quite  un- 
common at  that  period,  even  from  gentlemen  hold- 
ing the  rank  he  did,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny. 

Disputes  began  early  between  him  and  his  officers 
and  crew,  and  appear  to  have  originated  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  commander  combining  in  his 

*  The  authorites  chiefly  relied  on  are  the  papers  of 
Capt.  Heywood,  first  made  public  in  1835 ;  the  narrative  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Pandora,  by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  the  voyage 
of  the  Briton,  by  Mr.  Shillibeer  ;  and  the  narrative  of  Capt. 
Beechey's  voyage  in  the  Blossom. 


own  person,  as  was  usual  in  small  vessels,  the 
offices  of  captain  and  purser.  Many  irritating 
altercations  occurred,  which  were  met  by  Captain 
Bligh  with  much  heat  of  temper,  but  when  passed, 
though  forgotten  by  him,  were  remembered  by 
others.  His  conduct  in  the  voyage  out,  when  his 
judicious  regulations  preserved  the  health  of  his 
ship's  company  in  a  very  trying  season,  and  the 
remarkable  steadiness  of  his  management  of  his 
men,  when  exposed  in  the  boat,  and  tried  to  the 
utmost  by  their  behaviour,  even  then  unruly, 
prove  him  to  have  been  not  only  fully  equal,  but 
worthy  to  command.  Six  months'  relaxation  from 
the  strict  reins  of  discipline  on  the  fascinating 
shores  of  Otaheite,  were  not  calculated  to  make 
the  renewed  curb  sit  easy.  Disputes  again  began, 
and  the  captain's  temper  again  got  the  better  of 
him.  Christian,  who  had  received  kindness  from 
the  captain  with  one  hand  and  insults  with  the 
other,  took  a  sudden  resolution  which  he  after- 
wards repented  bitterly  ;  he  found  ready  help- 
mates, but  none  rallied  round  the  captain.  All 
save  the  captain's  clerk  on  the  one  side,  and  those 
whom  Christian  had,  in  the  first  instance,  called 
on,  on  the  other,  were  for  a  time  paralysed,  and 
slowly  took  their  determination  biassed  by  fear  or 
hatred  in  all  their  actions,  but  none  by  love,  if  we 
except  the  compassionate  sailor  who  fed  the  cap- 
tain with  shaddock. 

Captain  Bligh  considered  the  mutiny  as  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy,  but  no  evidence  to  support 
that  opinion  was  ever  produced  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  journal  kept  by  Morrison  the  boatswain's  mate, 
an  account  of  its  origin  is  given,  professedly  from 
Christian's  own  relation,  and  this  is  the  only  dis- 
tinct narrative  of  it  that  has  ever  been  made  public. 
It  appears  that  Christian,  feeling  himself  much 
aggrieved  at  the  captain's  treatment,  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  quittmg  the  ship  on  the  evening 
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preceding  the  mutiny,  and  for  that  purpose  had 
provided  himself  with  a  stout  plank,  to  which  he 
had  fixed  several  staves.  On  this  frail  raft  he 
detemiined  to  trust  himself,  hoping  to  reach  the 
island  of  Tofoa  ;  and  with  this  view  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  midshipmen,  Stewart  and  Hay- 
ward,  who  were  pi'ivy  to  his  design,  filled  a  bag 
with  i^rovision.  The  ship  making  very  little  vvay, 
prevented  him  from  executing  his  design.  About 
half  past  three  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  at  four 
was  roused  to  take  the  watch.  On  going  on  deck 
he  found  his  mate,  Mr.  Hayward,  asleep,  and  the 
other  officer,  Mr.  Hallett,  did  not  appear.  He  in- 
stantly determined  to  seize  the  ship,  went  forward, 
spoke  to  some  of  the  crew  he  thought  he  could 
trust,  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  proceeded  as 
Captain  Bligh  relates. 

This  appears  from  all  the  various  accounts  of 
the  evidence  on  the  Court  Martial,  afterwards 
held  on  the  mutineers,  to  have  been  the  true 
state  of  the  case  ;  but  the  moral  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  discipline  in  a  ship,  must  have  been 
totally  Ibrgotten  by  both  officers  and  crew,  when 
such  a  sudden  determination  was  thought  capable 
of  execution,  and  not  one  soul  stepped  forward  to 
oppose  it 

When  the  boat  containing  Captain  Bligh  and 
his   companions  was  cast  off,  there  remained  on 
board  the  Bounty — 
Fletcher  Christian,  Master'sMate,  and  acting  Lieutenant, 

afterwards  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
Petkr  IIeywood,  Midshipman,  surrendered  Iiimself  to 
Captain  Edwards  of  the  Pandora ;  was  tried,  condemn- 
ed, pardoned,  and  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  service. 
Edward  Young,  Midshipman,  died  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
George  Stewart,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 
ChARLES    Churchill,    Master-at-Arms,     murdered     by 

Thompson,  at  Otaheite. 
John  Mills,  Gunner's  Mate,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
James  Morrison,  Boatswain's  Mate,  tried,  condemned, 

and  pai-doned. 
Thomas  Burkitt,  Seaman,  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. 
Matthew  Quintal,  do.,   put  to  death  by  Adams   and 

Young  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
John  Sumner,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 
John  Millward,  do.,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 
William  M'Koy,  do.,  committed  suicide  at  Pitcairn's 

Island. 
Hbnry  Hillbrant,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 
Michael  Byrne,  do.,  tried  and  acquitted. 
William  Musprat,  do.,  tried,  condemned,  and  pardoned. 
Alexander  Smith  (alias  John  Adams),  do.,  died  at  Pit- 
cairn's Island  in  1829. 
John  Williams,  do.,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
Thomas  Ellison,  do.,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 
Isaac  Martin,  do.,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
Richard  Skinner,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 
Matthew  Thompson,  do.,  put  to  death  by  the  natives  at 

Otaheite,  for  the  murder  of  Churchill. 
William  Brown,  Gardener,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 
Joseph  Coleman,  Armourer,  tried  and  acquitted. 
Charles  Norman,  Carpenter's  Mate,  do.  do. 
Thomas  M'Intosh,  Carpenter's  Crew,  do.  do. 

When  Captain  BUgh's  boat  was  cast  off,  Chris 
tian  assumed  the  command  of  the  Bounty;  he 
steered  for  Toobouai,  an  island  situated  in  latitude 
2{)0  13'  S.,  and  longitude  149"  35'  W.,  where  they 
anchored  on  the  25th  May,  1789.  All  the  bread- 
fruit plants  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  officers  and  men  sent  adrift  was 
divided  among  the  mutineers.    Here  they  intended 


to  form  a  settlement;  but,  in  consequence  of 
quarrels  among  themselves,  and  with  the  natives, 
and  the  want  of  many  things  which  could  be  pro- 
cured at  Otaheite,  but  which  could  not  be  obtained 
at  Toobouai,  they  determined  to  go  to  Otaheite, 
but  with  no  intention  of  remaining  there.  On 
their  arrival  (on  the  6th  of  June)  they  told  the 
Otaheiteans  that  Captain  Bligh  had  fallen  in  with 
their  old  friend  Captain  Cook,  who  was  engaged 
in  forming  a  settlement  on  an  island  called  Why- 
tootakee,  and  that  Captain  Bligh  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  had  stopped  with  him ;  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  had  been  transferred  to  Chris- 
tian, who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
of  stores.  This  story  was  readily  believed  by  the 
Otaheiteans,  who  immediately  set  about  collecting 
provisions,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  on  board  ;-il2 
hogs,  38  goats,  8  dozen  of  fowls,  a  bull,  and  a  cow, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  plantains, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits.  Christian  peremptorily 
forbade  any  person  to  remain  at  Otaheite,  and 
his  partisans  kept  so  close  a  watch  on  those  who 
were  suspected  of  any  inclination  to  leave  them, 
that  none  could  contrive  to  escape ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  stores  were  all  on  board,  they  again  set 
sail  and  returned  to  Toobouai,  where  they  again 
went  to  work  to  build  a  fort,  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  agree  together,  it  was  at  last  determined 
to  abandon  Toobouai,  take  the  ship  back  to  Ota- 
heite, and  land  all  who  chose  to  quit  her  there. 
They  arrived  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  •20th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  sixteen  men  were  put  on  shore ; 
the  small  arms,  powder,  and  stores,  were  equally 
divided  between  tlie  two  parties ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  September,  Christian  and  his 
companions  again  set  sail,  carrying  with  them 
seven  Otaheitean  men,  and  twelve  women.  Where 
they  intended  to  go  was  not  known,  but  Christian 
had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  should  seek  for  an 
uninhabited  island,  where  there  was  no  harbour, 
and  should  there  run  the  ship  ashore  and  break 
her  up. 

The  natives  treated  their  guests  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  and  several  of  the  English- 
men married  Otaheitean  women,  and  when  they 
were  seized  in  1789,  many  of  them  had  children. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  particular,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  chief,  who  possessed  a  very  large  tract  of 
country;  and  when  the  Pandora  arrived  was 
living  with  her  as  a  man  of  property  and  con- 
sequence*. Morrison,  Hey  wood,  and  Stewart, 
when  at  Toobouai,  had  formed  a  plan  of  seizing 
the  ship's  boat,  and  escaping  to  Otaheite,  but 
abandoned  the  design,  finding  that  the  condition 
of  the  boat  was  too  bad  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
success.  Morrison  now  undertook  to  build  a 
schooner,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  car- 
penter, the  cooper,  and  some  others,  he  completed. 
His  object  was  to  reach  Batavia  in  time  to  join 
the  next  fleet  bound  to  Holland,  and  he  and  six 
of  his  companions  actually  set  sail,  but  found 
themselves  obliged  to  return,  as  their  stores 
proved  too  small  for  so  long  an  expedition,  and 
the  natives,  who  did  not  wish  to  part  with  them, 
refused  to  give  them  more.     This  schooner  ac- 

*  The  parting  of  poor  Stewart  and  his  wife  and  child  is 
described  in  the  first  missionary  voyage  of  the  ship  DufiF 
as  having  been  heart-rending.  His  wife  died  of  a  broken 
heart  two  months  after  his  departure. 
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companied  the  Pandora  when  she  left  Otaheite, 
parted  company  with  her  near  the  Palmerston 
Islands,  but  arrived  safely  at  Samarang,  in  Java, 
after  a  voyage  in  which  the  crew  suffered  dread- 
fully from  want  of  water  and  provisions.  She 
was  an  admirable  sailer,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  sea-otter  trade,  and  subsequently 
bought  at  Canton  by  the  late  Captain  Broughton, 
to  assist  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Tartary. 

Stewart  and  Heywood  did  not  join  Moi-rison  in 
this  expedition,  considering  it  much  better  to 
remain  at  Otaheite,  where  it  was  certain  that 
some  European  vessel  would  touch  before  a  long 
time  elapsed. 

When  Captain  Bligh  arrived  in  England  and  the 
account  of  the  mutiny  was  given  to  the  world,  a 
universal  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferers, 
and   of  indignation  against  the  mutineers,  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind.      It  was  felt,  and 
justly,  that  any  breach  of  that  discipline  which  is 
the  main  stay  of  the  navy,  the  bulwark  of  Britain, 
is  deserving  of  severe  punishment  ;  and  that  the 
perpetrators  of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  first 
of  a  seaman's  duties  should  be  pursued  even  to 
I  the  uttermost  parts   of  the  earth,  and  brought 
back  to  answer  for  their  crime  to  their  injm'ed 
country.     The  Admiralty  were  fully  possessed  of 
these  sentiments,  and  determined  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  the  offenders  :  with  this  view  the 
Pandora  frigate,  Capt.  Edward  Edwards,  mount- 
ing twenty-four  guns  and  manned  by  a  crew  of 
124  men,  was  commissioned,  and  so  well  victualled 
that,  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Hamilton  the 
!  surgeon,  who  has   written   an   amusing,  though 
j  rather  coarse  account,  of  a  most  disastrous  voyage, 
I  "  they  were  obliged  to  eat  a  hole  in  their  bread 
i  before  they  had  room  to  lie  down."     They  sailed 
I  in  August,  1790,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  the 
:  first  instance  to   Otaheite,  and,  not  finding  the 
!  mutineers  there,  to  visit  the  different  groups  of 
]  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  others 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Pacific  ;  using 
their  best  endeavours  to  seize  and  bring  home  in 
confinement  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  delin- 
quents as  they  might  be  able  to  discover. 

On  the  voyage  the  crew  suffered  much  from  an 
infectious  fever,  and  at  one  time  thirty-five  men 
were  laid  up  sick  in  their  hammocks.  An  alarm 
of  a  Spanish  frigate  bearing  down,  put  them  to 
much  inconvenience  from  the  lumbered  state  of 
the  vessel  ;  but  when  the  bulk-heads  were  all 
down  and  the  ship  cleared  for  action,  the  supposed 
enemy  turned  out  to  be  a  good  friend,  his  Majesty's 
ship  the  Shark. 

They  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  Captain 
Edwards  was  entertained  by  the  viceroy.  His 
palace  was  handsome,  and  its  interior  decorations 
were  very  beautiful  and  singularly  appropriate. 
In  various  apartments,  paintings  on  the  ceilings 
displayed  all  the  objects  of  natural  history  pecu- 
liar to  the  country.  In  one  apartment  appeared 
the  quadrupeds,  in  another  the  fishes,  in  a  third 
the  birds  and  shells  were  displayed  in  groups  and 
borderings.  This  elegant  mode  of  adorning  rooms 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  voyage  from  Rio  was  prosperous,  and  the 
vessel  arrived  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1791.  Immediately  on  her  arrival,  Cole- 
man, the  armourer  of  the  Bounty,  put  off  in  a 
canoe,  and  went  on  board ;  he  was  quickly  followed 


by  Stewart  and  Heywood,  who  voluntarily  surren- 
dered themselves ;  they,  howevei',  met  with  a  very 
ungracious  reception  from  Captain  Edwards,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons  immediately.  A 
party  was  sent  after  the  rest  of  the  mutineers,  who 
were  soon  secured  ;  and  the  whole  were  lodged 
together  in  a  small  prison  erected  for  the  purpose 
on  the  quarter-deck,  the  only  entrance  to  which 
was  by  a  scuttle  in  the  roof,  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  confined  with  both  legs  and  feet  in 
irons.  "  llie  prisoners'  wives,"  says  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  account  of  the  Pandora's  voyage, 
"visited  the  ship  daily,  and  brought  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  permitted  to  be  carried  to  their 
unhappy  fathere.  To  see  the  j)oor  captives  in 
irons  weeping  over  their  tender  offspring,  was  too 
moving  a  scene  for  any  feeling  heart.  Their 
wives  brought  them  ample  supplies  of  every 
delicacy  that  the  country  afforded  while  we  lay 
there,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
affection  to  them." 

Sixteen  men  had  left  the  Bounty  at  Otaheite  ; 
fourteen  were  now  on  board  the  Pandora;  the 
remaining  two  had  both  died  violent  deaths.  One 
of  these,  Churchill,  was  murdered  by  his  compa- 
nion Thompson,  for  some  insult  he  had  received  ; 
and  Thompson  was  in  return  stoned  to  death  by 
the  natives,  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  a  chief.  I 

The  Pandoi-a  set  sail  on  the  8th  May,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  search,  prolonged  for  three 
months,  among  the  various  groups  of  islands,  but 
without  meeting  with  any  trace  of  Christian  and 
his  companions,  exce^it  on  one  of  the  Palmerston 
Islands,  where  a  mast  and  some  spars  belonging  to 
the  Bounty  were  found.  On  the  •29th  of  August  they 
arrived  off  New  Holland,  and  ran  along  the  barrier 
reef,  a  boat  being  sent  out  to  look  for  an  opening,  but 
in  the  night  the  ship  struck,  and  she  immediately 
began  to  fill  with  water ;  all  hands  were  employed  | 
at  the  pumps  and  baUng  from  the  hatchways,  but 
to  no  effect :  the  leak  increased,  and  the  ship  beat 
over  the  reef  into  the  deep  water  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  sinking,  and 
the  people  took  to  the  boats.  Three  only  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  liberated  to  work  at  the  pumps, 
but  the  prayers  of  the  others  to  be  allowed  to 
assist  were  totally  disregarded ;  the  guard  over 
them  had  been  doubled,  and  all  would  have  been 
drowned  if  the  armourer,  either  by  accident  or  from 
design,  had  not  dropped  his  keys  into  the  prison, 
and  with  them  they  set  themselves  free ;  one  of 
the  sailors,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  held  on  by  the 
coombings,  and  drew  out  the  long  shackle  bolts, 
and  thus  all  but  four,  who  miserably  perished, 
saved  themselves  at  the  moment  that  the  ship  went 
down,  and  when  the  whole  deck  was  under  water. 
Stewart  was  one  of  those  who  were  thus  unfortu- 
nately lost. 

All  who  had  contrived  to  escape  made  for  a  sandy 
key  about  three  miles  from  the  wreck,  and  on  mus- 
tering the  hands  it  was  found  that  89  of  the  ship's 
company  and  ten  of  the  mutineers,  were  saved ;  but 
thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company,  and  four  of  the 
mutineers,  had  gone  down  with  the  wreck. 

The  survivors  were  now  distributed  in  the  boats, 
and  after  a  miserable  voyage  arrived  at  Coupang 
on  the  15th  of  August,  where  they  remained  three 
weeks.  Here  the  prisoners  were  again  confined  in 
irons  in  the  castle,  and  were  treated  in  the  same  way 
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at  Batavia,whLthertliey  were  transported  in  aDutch 
ship.  From  thence  they  set  sail  in  a  Dutch  India- 
man,  but  falling  in  with  the  Gorgon  man-of-war  at 
the  Cape,  they  wei'e  transfeiTed  to  that  vessel, 
and  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  19th  June,  1792. 

The  Court-Martial  met  on  the  1  •2th  of  September, 
and  after  an  investigation  which  lasted  six  days, 
gave  their  judgment  that  the  charges  had  been 
proved  against  Peter  Heywood,  James  Morrison, 
Thomas  Ellison,  Thomas  Burkitt,  John  Millward, 
and  William  Musprat;  but  recommended  Hey- 
wood and  Morrison  to  mercy.  Norman,  Coleman, 
M'Intosh,  and  Byrne,  all  of  whom  had  expressed 
their  desu-e  to  go  into  the  boat,  were  acquitted. 
Eventually,  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  Hey- 
wood, Mon-ison,  and  Musprat;  but  the  other 
three  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crime,  and  were 
hung  on  board  the  Brunswick,  on  the  •29th  of 
October. 

The  case  of  Heywood  was  particularly  hard, 
and  was  generally  so  considered.  He  had  done  no 
act  which  could  be  construed  into  assisting  in  the 
mutiny ;  but  his  case  is  an  instance  which  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  seaman,  of  that  salutary 
rule,  which  determines  that  he  who  does  not  oppose 
a  mutiny,  makes  himself  a  party  to  it.  There  were, 
however,  so  many  extenuating  circumstances  m 
Heywood's  case,  as  almost  to  take  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  even  this  strict  interpretation.  He  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  was  his  first 
voyage ;  waked  from  his  sleep  by  the  news  of  a 
mutiny,  he  came  on  deck,  found  the  captain  a 
prisoner,  heard  two  of  the  officers  (Hayward  and 
Eryer,  who  were  afterwards  forced  into  the  boat) 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  turned  adrift,  en- 
treat to  be  left  in  the  ship,  and  saw  that  no  eff'ort 
was  made  by  his  superiors  or  any  other  to  oppose 
the  mutineers.  He  at  first  very  naturally  deter- 
mined rather  to  risk  himself  in  the  ship  than  in 
the  boat,  of  whose  safety  he  despaired  ;  but  he 
changed  this  determination,  and  had  with  Stewart 
gone  to  his  berth  to  get  some  things  together, 
when,  by  order  of  the  mutineers,  the  two  young 
men  were  confined  below,  and  not  permitted  to  come 
upon  deck  till  the  boat  with  Captain  Bligh  had 
put  ofi".  All  these  circumstances  were  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  Mr.  Heywood  was  permitted,  against  the 
usual  practice  in  such  cases,  to  resume  his  profes- 
sion,* in  which  his  career  was  prosperous  and  hon- 
ourable. He  saw  much  hard  service,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  captain.     He  died  in  the  year  1825. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Christian,  and  pursue 
his  unfortunate  career.  All  the  accounts  of  his 
proceedings  and  of  the  fate  of  his  companions,  are 
derived  from  Alexander  Smith,  or  as  he  after- 
wards called  hunself,  though  from  what  cause  is 
not  known,  John  Adams.  His  varying  statements 
to  the  different  persons  who  saw  hira  at  Pitcairn's 
Island  regarding  Christian,  though  apparently  not 
very  consistent,  may  perhaps  be  both  true,  espe- 
cially as  no  motive  for  falsehood  is  apparent.  To 
Captains  Staines  and  Pipon,  who  first  visited  him, 
he  stated  that  Christian  was  never  happy,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  shame  and  misery,  after  the  des- 
perate act  he  had  performed ;  and  that  on  the  voy- 
age to  Pitcairn's  Island,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cabin,  scarcely  ever  appeared,  and  when  he  did, 

*  Lord  Hood,  who  sat  as  President  on  his  trial,  received 
him  as  a  niidBhipman  on  board  the  Victory. 


seemed  sunk  in  the  deepest  melancholy  :  yet  he 
told  Captain  Beechey  that  Christian  was  always 
cheerful ;  that  his  example  was  of  the  greatest 
service  in  exciting  his  companions  to  labour  ;  that 
he  was  naturally  of  a  happy  ingenuous  disposition, 
and  won  the  good  opinion  and  respect  of  all  who 
served  under  hira.  It  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  before  he  had  effected  his  object,  and  whilst 
he  was  in  continual  dread  of  seizure  by  some 
Britisli  vessel,  doubts  and  fear  might  cloud  his 
mind,  and  deaden  his  spirit,  yet  that  when  he 
found  himself  as  he  believed  free  from  all  danger 
and  in  the  full  command  of  those  from  whom 
he  exacted  and  received  obedience,  he  should  be- 
come all  that  Adams  stated  him  to  be  to  Captain 
Beechey. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he  was  a 
prey  to  remorse,  and  that  this  feeling  continually 
weighing  upon  and  irritating  his  mind,  rendered 
him  morose  and  savage,  and  that  the  indulgence 
of  such  feelings  cost  him  his  life.  This  idea  was 
grounded  upon  Captain  Bligh's  statement  in  his 
narration,  "that  when  he  reproached  Christian 
with  his  ingratitude,  he  replied,  '  That  is  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Bligh  ;  I  am  in  hell,  I  am  in  hell  ! ' "  and 
upon  Adams's  statement  of  his  conduct  on  the 
voyage  to  Pitcairn's  Island.  The  evidence  on  the 
Court  Martial  shows  that  Captain  Bligh  was  quite 
mistaken  in  the  words  of  Christian  and  their  im- 
port. The  master,  Mr.  Fryer,  in  his  evidence  stated 
that  on  coming  on  deck  he  said  to  Christian,  "  Con- 
sider what  you  are  about,"  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  I  have  been  in  hell  for 
weeks  past :  Captain  Bligh  has  brought  all  this  on 
himself;"  alluding  to  the  frequent  quarrels  that 
they  had  had,  and  the  abuse  he  had  received  from 
Captain  Bligh.  With  respect  to  Chiistian's  seclu- 
sion and  apparent  melancholy  on  the  subsequent 
voyage,  that  has  already  been  noticed  and  an  ex- 
planation attempted. 

Again,  it  has  been  stated  that  Christian's  own 
act,  in  forcibly  taking  away  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Otaheitans,  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ;  that  he 
was  shot  by  the  injured  husband.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  subsequent  narration,  that  this  was  not  tlie 
case  ;  that  Williams  and  not  Christian  was  the 
ofl"ending  party,  and  that  his  crime  was  the  imme- 
diate, though  not  the  only  cause,  of  a  general  in- 
surrection of  the  black  men  against  the  whites, 
in  which  Cliristian  fell ;  not  a  single  victim,  but 
with  others.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
the  visit  of  the  English  to  Pitcairn's  Island  the 
young  natives  on  being  questioned  concerning  reli- 
gion, said  it  had  been  first  taught  by  Christian's 
order.  The  mid-day  prayer  which  they  said  he 
appointed  is  remarkable  :  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father  and  say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  This  prayer, 
or  rather  confession,  they  said  Christian  had  ap- 
pomted  to  be  said  every  day  at  noon,  and  that 
the  practice  was  never  neglected. 

All  this  tends  to  prove  that  Christian's  feelings 
were  more  those  of  healthy  repentance  than  mor- 
bid remorse. 

From  this  digression  we  will  now  return  to  our 
narrative. 

When  Christian  left  Otaheite,  there  were  on 
boai'd,  besides  himself,  eight  of  the  most  despe- 
rate of  the  mutineers,  and  six  men  and  twelve 
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women,  natives  of  Otaheite  and  Toobouai.  His 
object  was  to  seek  out  an  uninhabited  island,  out 
of  the  track  of  voyagers,  where  he  intended  to 
break  up  his  vessel,  and  live  with  his  companions 
secluded  from  the  world.  He  fell  in  with  an  island 
first  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret,  and  named  by 
him  Pitcairn's  Island.  It  was  by  him  laid  down  3 
degrees  of  longitude  out  of  its  true  position,  which 
is  25°  4'  S.  lat.,  and  1 30°  25'  W.  long. 

Here  Christian  and  his  companions  ran  the  ship 
on  the  rocks,  and  after  getting  out  every  thing 
useful,  set  her  on  fire.  The  English  divided  the 
Avhole  island  among  them,  reserving  nothing  for 
the  Otaheiteans,  whom  they  treated  as  servants. 
They,  however,  lived  together  peaceably  for  two 
years,  built  houses  for  themselves,  and  cultivated 
the  ground ;  but  a  quarrel  now  broke  out  between 
the  white  and  the  black  men.  Williams,  one  of  the 
Englishmen,  had  lost  his  wife,  who  fell  from  the 
rocks  while  gathering  birds'  eggs ;  and  he  now  in- 
sisted on  having  another  wife,  or  leaving  the  island 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  which  had  been  pre- 
served. As  he  was  a  useful  man,  the  English 
wished  to  keep  him,  and  made  one  of  the  black 
men  give  up  his  wife.  The  blacks  determined  on 
revenge,  and  laid  a  plot  to  murder  all  the  English. 
Their  plan  was  discovered  by  the  women,  who  were 
more  attached  to  the  whites  than  to  their  own 
countrymen,  and  the  affair  ended  in  the  death  of 
two  of  the  natives,  who  were  treacherously  killed 
in  the  woods  by  their  companions  on  a  promise  of 
pardon  for  themselves. 

Another  interval  of  quiet  now  took  place,  but 
the  tyranny  of  their  masters  again  drove  the  Ota- 
heiteans to  rebellion.  Christian,  Williams,  and 
Mills,  fell  victims  to  this  attack;  Quintal  and 
M'Koy  fled  to  the  mountains ;  Young  was  saved 
by  the  women ;  and  Smith,  oy  as  he  now  called 
himself,  Adams,  after  being  wounded,  made  his 
peace  with  the  natives.  After  this  execution,  the 
Otaheiteans  proceeded  to  choose  wives  for  them- 
selves, from  the  widows  of  the  murdered  men ; 
but  violent  disputes  arose,  and  in  the  end,  all  the 
native  men  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  women,  except 
one  who  was  shot  by  Young.  The  men  who  had 
fled  to  the  mountains,  now  returned,  and  the  four, 
Adams,  Young,  M'Koy,  and  Quintal,  lived  peace- 
ably for  some  years. 

M'Koy,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  and  could  not 
forget  his  beloved  whiskey,  was  continually  trying 
experiments  on  the  tee  root,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  manufacturing  a  spirituous  liquor ;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  he  and  Quintal  were  con- 
stantly intoxicated,  and  in  his  own  case  this  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  produce  delirium,  and  in  one 
of  the  fits  he  threw  himself  from  a  cliff",  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.     This  was  about  1798. 

In  the  course  of  next  year  Quintal's  wife  was 
killed  from  a  fall  from  the  rocks,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  wife  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions, although  there  were  several  unmarried 
women  to  choose  from  ;  Young  and  Adams  would 
not  give  up  their  wives,  and  in  revenge  Quintal 
attempted  to  murder  them.  His  design  was  pre- 
vented, but  he  swore  he  would  carry  it  into 
execution.  Young  and  Adams  now  considered 
themselves  justified  in  putting  Quintal  to  death, 
to  secure  their  own  lives  ;  and  accordingly  they 
executed  their  purpose  by  cutting  him  down  with 
a  hatchet. 


Two  men  alone  were  now  left  of  all  who  had 
landed  on  the  island  ;  their  situation,  and  the 
dreadful  scenes  they  had  witnessed — scenes  of 
guilt  which  entailed  their  own  punishment,  appear 
to  have  had  their  due  eff'ect.  Young,  who  was  of 
a  respectable  family,  was  tolerably  educated,  and 
Adams,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities, 
both  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  manage  their 
little  settlement  with  regularity  and  order.  They 
studied  the  bible,  and  from  its  pages  learnt  and 
taught  the  good  lessons  of  correct  life  in  this  world 
and  the  steadfast  hope  of  a  happier  future.  They 
read  the  church  prayers  every  Sunday,  and 
instructed  the  children.  Young  died  about  a 
year  after  Quintal,  and  Adams  was  now  left  the 
solitary  survivor.  He  steadily  pursued  the  good 
course  he  had  begun,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  all 
as  their  chief  ;  he  was  their  friend,  adviser,  com- 
forter, instructor,  and  governor.  He  regulated 
every  thing,  and  under  his  rule  they  prospered. 

Thus  they  lived  on,  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
happy  in  their  own  society,  and  pure  from  the 
follies  and  wickedness  which  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  others,  till  tlie  year  1808  (eighteen  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  settlement),  when  an 
American  vessel,  the  Topaz,  Capt.  Folger,  touched 
at  the  island.  Capt.  Folger  was  astonished  at  dis- 
covering the  descendants  of  the  mutinous  crew  of 
the  Bounty,  in  a  race  of  young  people  rapidly 
springing  up  to  manhood,  and  speaking  both 
English  and  Otaheitean  fluently.  He  found  the 
little  settlement  in  great  order  and  harmony ; 
their  number  was  about  thirty-five,  who  all  looked 
upon  Adams  as  their  father  and  commander. 
Captain  Folger  did  not  publish  any  account  of  his 
discovery,  which  was  first  noticed  in  the  newspapers, 
and  afterwards  authenticated  by  a  communica- 
tion made  by  him  to  Lieutenant  Fitzmaurice  at 
Valparaiso. 

No  moi-e  was  heard  of  Pitcairn's  Island  or  its 
inhabitants,  till  1814,  when  two  frigates,  the 
Briton  *  and  Tagus,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  and  Captain  Pipon,  cruising  in  the  Pacific, 
came  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  which,  from  the  error 
in  the  charts  before  alluded  to,  they  were  sur- 
prised "at  meeting  with  in  that  position.  Their 
astonishment  was  increased  when  they  were  hailed 
by  the  crew  of  a  canoe  which  had  put  off"  to  them, 
with  "  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope  now  \  "  After 
some  difficulty,  for  the  rope  could  not  be  made  fast 
to  the  canoe,  the  crew  came  on  board  ;  they  were 
fine  young  men,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
manly  features,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Otahei- 
tean cast  of  countenance,  and  with  long  black  hair. 
Their  dress  was  a  mantle  tied  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle ;  one  end  being  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
and  the  other  hanging  to  the  knees,  very  much  in 
the  fashion  of  the  belted  plaid  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders.  They  wore  straw  hats  ornamented 
with  feathers.  The  young  women  have  invariably 
beautiful  teeth,  fine  eyes,  and  an  open  expression 
of  countenance,  with  an  engaging  air  of  shnple 
innocence  and  sweet  sensibility :  and  their  man- 
ners, far  from  displaying  the  licentiousness  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  other  South  Sea  islands, 
were  simple  and  unsophisticated,  but  pei-fectly 
modest. 


*  An  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Briton  was  published 
by  Mr.  Shillibeer,  one  of  lier  lieutenants. 
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A  few  questions  put  and  answered  on  both  sides 
explained  every  thing,  and  one  of  the  visitors 
proved  to  be  son  of  Christian,  who  was  the  first  born 
on  the  island,  and  christened  Thursday  Octobei-, 
and  another  was  the  son  of  Young.  They  were 
naturally  delighted  and  astonished  at  all  they  saw 
in  the  ship,  but  were  greatly  puzzled  with  the  cow, 
and  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  a  huge 
goat  or  a  horned  pig,  those  being  the  only  two 
quadrupeds  tliey  were  acquainted  with. 

They  were  asked  into  the  cabin  to  breakfast, 
but  before  partaking  of  the  meal,  both  stood  up, 
and  one  of  them,  putting  his  hands  in  a  posture  of 
devotion,  asked  a  blessing  ;  and  they  were  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  this  practice,  which  they 
said  was  taught  them  by  Adams,  was  not  attended 
to  by  their  new  acquaintance. 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  Captain  Pipon  deter- 
mined to  go  on  shore,  which  they  effected  through 
a  considerable  surf,  which  thoroughly  wetted 
them ;  and  when  Adams  found  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  seizing  him,  and  that  the  two  captains 
had  come  ashore  unarmed,  he  came  down  to  the 
beach.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  man,  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  He  took  the  captains  to  his  own 
house,  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  square,  round 
which  the  houses,  which  all  exhibit  traces  of 
European  construction,  are  placed  ;  the  centre  is 
a  green,  fenced  in  for  the  poultry,  of  which  they 
have  a  large  stock. 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  made  a  proposal  to  Adams 
to  go  home  with  him,  which  he  appeared  anxious 
to  do ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to  his  family, 
a  touching  scene  of  sorrow  was  immediately  dis- 
played, and  his  daughter  flinging  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  asked  him  "who  would  then  take  care 
of  all  his  little  children?"  He  could  not  resist 
such  entreaties,  and  although  it  was  perhaps  the 
strict  duty  of  the  captains  to  take  him,  yet  they 
felt  themselves  justified  in  waiving  its  execution 
in  this  peculiar  case. 

They  found  every  thing  regulated  with  the  most 
exact  order  ;  every  family  possessed  its  separate 
property,  which  was  well  cultivated,  John  Adams 
leading  the  young  men  and  women  to  work  every 
day.  He  did  not  encourage  marriage  before  some 
property  was  got  together  for  the  support  of  a 
family  ;  a  rule  that  was  willingly  submitted  to, 
and  in  no  case  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  liber- 
tinism been  observed. 

Adams  was  accustomed  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies of  baptism  and  marriage,  but  had  not  ventui*ed 
to  administer  the  sacrament. 

After  a  stay  of  two  days  only,  the  Briton  and 
Tagus  departed,  and  the  next  account  of  the  island 
is  that  of  Captain  Beechey,  who  visited  it  in  1825  ; 
he  gives  an  equally  pleasing  account  of  the  people 
or  as  it  may  not  improperly  be  described,  the 
family  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  of  the  patriarch 
Adams.  He  found  a  new-comer  among  them,  a 
man  named  Buffett,  who  had  belonged  to  a  whaler, 
but  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  society  of  this 
little  settlement,  that  he  begged  to  remain.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  being 
possessed  of  some  information  made  himself  very 
useful  both  as  schoolmaster  and  clergyman.  Cap- 
tain Beechey  attended  church,  where  John  Adams 
read  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Buffett  preached,  but  for  fear  any  of  his  sermon 
might  be  forgotten  he  repeated  it  three  times  over. 


All  the  inhabitants  were  particular  in  their  reli- 
gious observances,  never  omitting  their  moj-ning 
and  evening  prayer  and  hymn. 

The  furniture  of  their  houses  was  very  good ; 
they  manufactured  bedsteads,  chests,  tables,  and 
stools.  The  cloth  for  their  sheets  and  dresses  is 
manufactured  from  the  paper  mulberry  tree. 
Their  houses  were  large  and  strongly  built  of 
wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  ; 
they  build  them  with  two  stories,  the  upper  one 
being  the  sleeping  room,  and  the  lower  the  eating 
room.  t 

The  peculiar  and  unprecedented  condition  of 
these  happy  islanders,  has  always  excited  the  most 
lively  interest  in  all  who  have  visited  their  hospi- 
table village  ;  uniting  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
untaught  savage,  with  the  regular  industry  and 
religious  feelings  of  cultivated  society,  they  pre- 
sented an  anomaly  in  the  human  race  which  had 
never  before  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher. 

All  their  feelings  and  habits  were  moulded  upon 
the  patriarchal  model ;  Adams  was  looked  on  as 
their  chief  and  father,  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
reverence  for  him,  the  oldest  of  the  community, 
whose  wisdom  taught  them  how  to  supply  those 
wants  which  they  felt,  and  how  to  secure  the 
happiness  they  experienced  by  pursuing  a  life  of 
peace  and  concord.  Being  himself  taught  by  ex- 
ample, his  pupils  profited  by  his  experience  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  snares  and  temptations 
of  corrupt  society. 

What  would  have  been  the  result,  had  this 
society  been  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  on 
their  sea-girt  and  rock-embattled  fortress  for 
two  or  three  generations,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine;  the  enemy  have  surprised  the  fort,  the 
wolf  has  found  his  way  into  the  sheepfold  ! 

When  John  Adams  was  dying,  he  called  his 
children,  as  the  islanders  may  not  improperly  be 
termed,  around  him,  and  after  exhorting  them  to 
remember  the  good  counsels  he  had  given  them, 
and  never  to  fail  in  their  religious  and  moral 
duties,  he  recommended  them,  when  he  was  gone, 
to  choose  one  from  among  them  who  should  be 
their  chief. 

They  did  not  follow  this  advice  of  the  venerable 
patriarch,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  At  this 
time  three  other  Englishmen,  besides  Adams,  were 
residing  on  the  island,  each  of  whom,  from  his 
presumed  superior  knowledge,  was  by  the  unso- 
phisticated simplicity  of  the  islanders  considered 
better  fitted  to  command  than  one  of  themselves, 
and  who  would  probably  have  refused  to  obey 
one  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  their  pupils. 
Had  a  choice  been  made  among  the  Englishmen, 
there  was  (from  their  character  and  various  pre- 
tensions) every  probability  of  a  contest  for  power. 
One  cf  them,  by  marriage  with  Adams's  daughter, 
was  possessed  of  property  in  the  island,  and  as 
such  might  perhaps  have  claimed  the  succession 
as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  last  chief ; 
Bufi"ett  had  long  lived  among  them,  exercising  the 
honoured  offices  of  their  schoolmaster  and  spi- 
ritual teacher ;  wliilst  George  Nunn  Hobbs,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  ignorant  fanatic,  was 
already  disputing  the  latter  function  with  Buffett. 

They  feared  that  discord  and  contention  would 
result  from  any  choice  under  these  circumstances, 
and  as  ambition  had  not  yet  lighted  her  unhal- 
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lowed  flame  on  the  pure  altar  of  their  innocent 
hearts,  none  among  themselves  attempted  to  claim 
superiority,  and  from  the  death  of  Adams  they 
continued  without  a  chief,  or  any  authorised  check 
upon  disorder.  The  natural  results  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  once  happy  family  is  scattered 
and  divided. 

The  island  is  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  an  area  of  about  2500  acres, 
one-twelfth  of  which  only  was  cultivated  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Waldegrave's  visit  in  1830.  The 
population  was  then  only  79,  and  Captain  Walde- 
grave  computed  that  the  soil,  if  fully  cultivated, 
would  support  one  thousand  souls,  which  is  per- 
haps an  excessive  estimate.  The  soil  naturally 
produces  the  cocoa-nut,  plantains,  bananas,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  taro-root,  the  cloth-tree,  the  ban- 
yan (ficus  Indicus),  and  the  mulberry ;  the  bread- 
fruit (brought  by  Christian),  water-melons,  pump- 
kins, potatoes,  tobacco,  the  lemon,  and  orange, 
had  been  cultivated  with  success. 

From  remains  of  ancient  morais,  or  burying- 
places,  and  some  rudely  carved  images,  and 
hatchets  found  on  the  island,  it  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  inhabited,  but  abandoned,  either 
from  the  population  exceeding  the  means  of  sup- 
ply, or,  which  is  quite  as  likely,  from  the  death  of 
all  the  inhabitants. 

The  dread  of  over-peopling  their  islands  seems 
quite  a  disease  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands ;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the 
institution  of  the  detestable  society  of  Arreoys, 
whose  professed  object  is  to  lessen  the  population, 
which  it  does  very  effectually.  Their  wars  are 
also  a  constant  drain,  and  their  indolent  and 
intemperate  life  induces  maladies  which  also  serve 
to  thin  the  population.  All  these  causes  have 
operated  so  efficiently,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  population  of  the  various 
islands  was  as  great,  if  not  larger,  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is  at  present ;  yet  the 
dread  of  over-population  still  continues. 

How  different  was  it  with  the  natives  of  Pit- 
cairn  !  bred  up  in  temperance  and  virtue  (for 
the  fate  of  Quintal  and  M'Koy  produced  its  due 
effect),  they  were  as  remarkable  for  vigorous 
health  and  extraordinary  muscular  power,  as  for 
the  rectitude  of  their  moral  conduct.  It  was  an 
easy  feat  for  the  men  to  swim  round  their  island ; 
and  the  women,  whose  beauty  and  engaging  man- 


ners have  been  already  noticed,  were  scarcely  | 
inferior  to  the  men.  George  Young  and  Edward 
Quintal,  two  of  the  islandei-s,  have  each  carried, 
at  one  time,  a  kedge-anchor,  two  sledge-hammers, 
and  an  armourer's  anvil,  weighing  together  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  pounds ;  and  Quintal  once 
carried  a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  They 
had  begun  to  build  regular  keeled  boats,  instead 
of  canoes,  and  if  left  to  themselves  would  have 
found  means  of  emigration  when  the  time  came, 
and  a  surplus  population  made  such  a  proceeding 
necessary ;  but  by  their  more  recent  visitors  they 
appear  to  have  been  inoculated  with  this  foolish 
fear  of  exhausting  their  resources,  and  if  any  are 
now  left  they  are  but  a  remnant. 

In  consequence  of  a  representation  made  by 
Captain  Beechey,  a  supply  of  various  articles  of 
dress  and  agricultural  tools  were  sent  out  from 
Valparaiso  in  the  Seringapatam,  Capt.  the  Hon. 
W.  Waldegrave,  who  an-ived  in  March  1 830.  He 
found  that  two  new  visitors  had  come  among  them, 
John  Evans,  the  son  of  a  coach-maker  in  Long 
Acre,  and  George  Nunn  Hobbs  ;  this  latter  had 
assumed  the  office  of  clergyman  and  schoolmas- 
ter, before  exercised  by  Buffett,  and  had  in  fact 
created  a  sort  of  schism  in  the  once  peaceful  society, 
whilst  the  religious  doctrines  he  taught  appeared  to 
savour  more  of  cant  than  true  piety.  Captain 
Waldegrave  found  that  Adams  had  died  in  the 
preceding  year,  1829.  The  population  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Waldegrave's  visit  was  estimated 
at  79,  and  already  the  people  had  begun  to  specu- 
late on  removing  to  a  larger  island.  This  idea 
has  since  been  encouraged  by  the  missionaries 
engaged  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that,  about  three  years  ago,  the  design 
was  carried  into  execution,  and  the  inhabitants 
transported  to  Otaheite  and  other  neighbouring 
islands.  The  destruction  of  such  a  society,  so 
pure  and  so  happy,  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  sigh.  Never  perhaps  was  there  an  instance 
of  such  good  seed  springing  from  so  evil  a  stock  ; 
and  the  example  of  Adams,  who  from  a  man  of 
violence  and  blood  became  the  venerated  patriarch 
of  a  thriving  colony,  who  owed  all  they  knew  to  his 
care  and  instruction,  may  serve  to  teach  a  useful 
lesson,  proving  as  it  does  that  man,  having  the  will, 
still  has  the  power  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  path 
of  evil,  and  to  turn  them,  though  tardily  yet  surely, 
to  the  path  of  good. 
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